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Eton  College  Portrait  Gallery,  584 

Europe  :  The  Passing  of  Europe,  46 

Evolution,  Heredity,  etc. : 

How  to  improve  the  Human  Race,  46 

The  Divinity  of  Evolution,  58a 
Expositor  reviewed,  74,  80,  203 
Expository  Times  reviewed,  49,  593 
Eyeglasses,  Double,  481 
Eyes  and  Character,  369 

f. 

Fairbairn,  Dr.  A.  M.,  144 
Fallieres,  President, 

Portrait  and  Illustration,  537 

His  Visit  to  England,  474,  535,  538 
Farman,  Henry,  and  His  Aeroplane  (illustrated),  X39,  133 
Fat  Men  of  Genius,  377 
Feet  and  Character,  71 
Fiction,  see  under  Literature. 
"  Fidus"  (H.  Hoppner)  (illustrated),  382 
Fildes,  Sir  Luke,  238 
Finance,  Trade  (see  also  Protection) : 

The  Financial  Burden,  226 

The  Budget,  542 

The  Future  of  British  Finance,  543 

Next  Year's  Budget,  330 

The  New  Liberal  Trade  Policy,  434-438 

Fund  for  International  Hospitality,  436,  535 

The  Gold  Supply,  70,  481 

Trade,  X897-X906,  122 

Advice  for  the  Small  Investor,  280 

What  is  Capital?  583 

The  Patent  Law,  435-436 

The  Statute  of  Monopolies,  591 

The  Crisis  in  America,  56,  158 

American  Money,  178 
Financial  Review  of  Reviews  renewed,  49,  357,  530 
Finot,  Jean,  180,  294,  489 
Fire- Walking  in  Japan,  77 

Flaubert's  (G.)  "Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  283 
Food  and  Drink : 

Mr.  Meimarachi  and  His  Foods,  633 

Milk  Powder,  70 

What  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  ;  Symposium,  136,  237 
Beverages  of  French  Intellectuals,  146 
Use  of  Alcohol,  483 
Poison  Foods,  270 
Restaurants  in  London,  488 
People's  Restaurants,  285 
Feeding  of  Starv  ing  Scholars,  133 
Forbes- Robertson,  J.,  244 

Foreign  and  International  Affairs,  European  Alliances,  etc.  : 

Peace,  International  Arbitration  (see  Peace) 

International  Policy'  of  1907,  166 

President  Fallieres's  Visit  to  England,  474,  535 

The  Franco-British  Entente,  538 

Germany  and  England,  9,  163,  233,  370,  571 

The  Anglo-German  Entente,  126,  539 

Visit  of  German  Pastors  to  England,  336,  439,  539-54° 

A  Franco-German  Alliance,  163,  596 

The  King's  Visit  to  Russia,  540-541 

The  Anglo-Russian  Convention,  see  under  Russia 

The  American  Fleet  to  visit  Australia,  234 
Forestry  in  the  United  States,  69 

Fortnightly  Review  reviewed,  39,  46,  48,  50,  68,  87,  157,  159.  196*  *97.  260, 
262,  266,  267,  204,  297,  356,  357,  361,  265,  386,  393,  403,  469,  471,  494,  505, 
570,  585.  59o.  593.  602 

Four  equal  to  r  ive,  40 

France,  Ex- Empress  Eugenie  of,  65 

France : 

President  Fallieres's  Visit  to  England,  474,  535,  538 
The  Franco-British  Entente,  538 
France  and  Morocco,  see  under  Africa 
A  Franco-German  Alliance,  163,  596 
France  and  the  Balkan  Crisis,  578 
Is  France  decaying?  47 
The  Impotence  of  Parliament,  473 
What  kills  Republics,  281 
The  Uglification  of  Paris,  588 
Franco- British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  1908 : 
Plan,  45s 

Interview  with  Imre  Kiralfy,  454 

Illustrations,  184,  455,  456,  534,  536 

Other  References,  183,  336 
French  Magazines  reviewed,  48,  57,  63,  66,  67,  88,  136,  146,  162,  163,  166, 

172,  173,  180,  181,  185,  189,  203,  261,  263,  268,  069,  273,  274,  275,  281,  282, 

283,  285,  29a,  294,  303,  372,  373,  374,  380,  381,  383,  387,  388,  391,  397,  470, 

47«.  473.  474.  475,  47°,  477,  479*  4*3,  484,  485,  489,  495»  49©,  57°,  57*,  577, 

578,  58x,  585,  587,  588,  598,  599 
Fruits,  New,  588 
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Garden  Cities  reviewed,  576 
Gauranga,  Sri,  79,  183 

Geographical  Journal  reviewed,  163,  203/295,  576,  597 
George,  St.,  and  St.  George's  Day,  396 
George,  D.  Lloyd, 

The  Coming  Man,  361 

On  Free  Trade  and  Peace,  436 

On  International  Hospitality,  535 
German  Magazines  reviewed,  59,  163,  168,  x86,  187,  273,  276,  285,  300,  370, 

481,  490, 57« 
Germany,  Emperor  William  II.  of, 

His  Visit  to  England,  40 

His  Letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  327 

His  Sermons,  171  * 

Other  Reference,  83 
Germany  and  Prussia : 

Prussia  and  the  Poles,  59,  196 

The  Hill  Incident,  334 

Germany  and  South- West  Africa,  372 

The  Naval  Programme,  9,  36,  39,  126,  168,  232-233,  266,  464,  474 

Growth  of  the  Navy,  1898-1914,  37 

The  Kaiser's  Letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth,  327 

Germany  and  England,  9,  163,  233,  370,  571 

The  Kaiser  in  England,  40 

The  Anglo-German  Entente,  X26,  539 

Visit  of  German  Pastors  to  England,  336,  439,  539-540 

A  Franco-German  Alliance,  163,  596 

German  Maritime  Expansion,  38 

The  Economic  Crisis,  391 

The  Postal  System,  491 

Public  Labour  Exchanges,  375 

Education  of  Future  Mothers,  286 

Things  better  done  in  Germany,  491 

Housekeeping  in  America  and  Germany,  285 

Court  Functions  in  Berlin,  573 
Girl's  Own  Paper  reviewed,  X95,  478 
Girl's  Realm  reviewed,  64,  307,  388,  394,  583,  595 
Gladstone,  W.  E.,  at  Oxford,  377,  472 
Go  Ahead  !  John  Bull,  624 
Goethe  and  *'  Faust,"  385 
Good  Housekeeping  reviewed,  iro 
Goodness  and  Happiness,  489 

Gordon,  General,  and  Lord  Cromer's  '*  Modem  Egypt,"  359,  405,  567-569 
Gore  Bishop,  182 
Gorky,  Maxim,  370 
Gorst,  Sir  John,  141 
Gosse,  Edmund,  241 

Grace,  Dr.  W.  G.,  238  > 
Grand  Magazine  reviewed,  51,  53,  57,  64,  159,  267,  280,  504 
Great  Men  : 

Triumphs  of  Youth,  366 

Triumphs  of  Old  Age,  367 

Fat  Men  of  Genius,  377 

Eyes  of  Great  Men,  369 
Great  Thoughts  reviewed,  597 
Gretry,  388 

Grey,  Sir  Edward,  327,  332 
Grieg,  Edvard,  186,  273 
Gyroscope,  592 

Haiti :  Revolutionary  Movement,  337 

Haldane,  R.  B.,  82 

Happiness,  Science  of,  180,  294,  489 

Harcourt,  Lewis,  Director  of  National  Hospitality,  536 

Hardie,  Keir,  in  India,  170 

Hardy,  Thomas,  237 

Harper's  Magazine  reviewed,  55,  8x,  190,  203,  302,  370,  390,  469,  492, 

500,  602 
Harrison,  Frederic,  143,  263 
Hartzell,  Bishop,  on  Liberia,  182 
Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  reviewed,  77 
Haunted  Houses,  5S9 
Healer  reviewed,  195 

Helpers'  Association,  114,  322,  423,  523,  624 

Herwegh,  Georg,  490 

Hibbert  Journal  reviewed, 

Hill  (David  J.)  Incident  in  Germany,  334 

Hindoo  Spiritual  Magazine  reviewed,  79,  175,  183,  400 

Hindustan  Review  reviewed,  61,  195,  400,  478,  502,  503,  594 

History  : 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World,  309 

Maps  for  teaching  History,  522 
Hocking,  Silas  K.,  241 
Holland  :  The  Rdle  of  the  Catholics,  483 
Home  Messenger  reviewed,  69,  574 
Homiletic  Review  reviewed,  17X,  258,  287 
Hooker's  (Bryan)  Poem,  "  Mother  of  Men,"  187 
Horne,  Rev.  S.,  378 
Honfall,  B.,  X34 

Hospitals :  y  liny  Tim  "  Cots,  17,  X70 
Housekeepingin  America  and  Germany,  285 
Housing  and  Town-Planning  Bills,  124,  576; 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  iwith  portrait),  381 
Huggins,  Sir  Win,,  138 
Humane  Review  reviewed,  173,  X78 
Humanitarian  reviewed,  39X 
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Idler,  reviewed,  174,  387 
Hh»oatk>a5  Jsee  also  Portraits) : 

Caricatures.  90-95,  X52-Z56,  247-252,  35*-355»  458-463»  548-55» 

V.  T.  Stead  and  His  Sons,  28 

Will  Stead's  Adult  Class,  33 

Tbe  Duchess  of  Devonshire  and  Her  Children,  333 
Eyes  of  Famous  Men,  369 

Local  Government  Board  Offices,  Whitehall,  288 
Tae  War  Office.  Whitehall,  288 
Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  290 
04 ccs  of  the  Morning  Post,  289 
Design  for  the  London  County  Hall.  290 
School  of  Psychology  at  Letchworth,  376 
Witfey  Court ,  344 

Okl  Blundell's  Gateway  in  "  Lorna  Doone,"  4x6 

Rosyth  Naval  Rase,  440 

Desolate  Ireland,  35 

Queen's  College,  Belfast,  438 

President  Falueres,  537 

King  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden  and  Family,  zz 

Chinon.  Mont  Blanc,  and  Chartres,  224 

Children's  Tribute  to  the  Austrian  Emperor,  630 

The  Boy  King  of  Annam,  457 

Rhyber  Pass,  etc.,  235 

Foot  of  Chinese  Girl,  Z82 

Cairo,  tot 

Ancient  Egypt,  103 

Queen  Tbyz,  Z03 

General  Gordon  at  Darfur,  404 

Winston  Churchill  in  Africa,  7 

General  Booth  and  Swazi  Chiefs,  zj 

General  de  Wet,  W.  A.  Deane,  and  General  Botha,  441 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  15 

Nitro-Bacterine,  zi8,  XZ9,  424,  528-530,  626-629 
Joseph  Bibby's  Old  Warehouse,  555 
Joseph  Bibby's  Feeding-Cake  Mills  at  Liverpool,  560 
Franco-British  Exhibition,  184,  455,  456,  534,  536,  544 
A.  Santos- Dumont's  Hydroplane,  113 

H.  Farman's  Aeroplane,  133 
Mine  Rescue  Appliances,  387 

Wreck  of  the  Gladiator,  5*6 

The  Damaged  St.  Paul,  526 

44  Jack  knife  "  and  His  Toys,  56Z,  56a 

Tbe  Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes,  by  L.  Taft,  480 

Sketches  by  "  Fidus,"  382 

"St.  George  for  England"  by  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  396 
-    Tbe  Historians  History  of  the  World  and  Bookcase,  310 

Map  Contents  of  the  Wide  W orld  Magazine,  299 
Immortality  :  Life  after  Death,  Z33 
India: 

Tbe  National  Congress,  14 

The  Unrest  in  India,  79,  125,  263,5542 

Bomb-Throwing,  541 

What  India  really  wants,  60 

Wanted— a  White  House,  158 

Swadeshi  and  Tariff  Reform,  52 

Wanted — Friars  for  India,  488 

If  Russia  ruled  India,  590 

Ken-  Hardie  in  India,  170 

India  as  tbe  Mother  of  the  World,  590 

The  Anglo-Indian  Bounder,  363 

The  Position  of  Women,  61 

Tbe  Zakka  Khel  Campaign,  see  under  Afghanistan 

The  Indians  in  South  Africa,  13,  61,  575 

The  Japanese  in  India,  14 
Indian  Magazine  reviewed,  135 
Indian  Opinion  reviewed,  61 

Indian  Review  reviewed,  300,  363,  400,  503,  575,  590 

IndLm  Social  Reformer  reviewed,  6z 

Indian  World  reviewed,  158,  z88,  203,  389,  400,  503 

Insurance  against  Unemployment,  52 

Insurance,  National — Old  Age  Pensions  : 

The  Prospect  for  Pensions,  zo,  226,  330 

Manifesto  by  Rev.  F.  H ether t  Stead,  4Z 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  53 

Census  of  Possible  Pensioners,  161 

Mr.  Asquith's  Scheme,  542 
International  reviewed,  Z59,  X87,  Z89,  top,  268,  274,  277,  279,  286,  287,  2,2, 

37°»  378,  38a,  467,  468,  478 
International  Affairs,  see  Foreign  and  International  Affairs,  Peace,  etc. 
International  Journal  of  Ethics  reviewed,  Z77,  190,  485 
Interviews :  ' 

Campbell.  Revl  R.  J.,  on  the  Old-New  Theology,  253 

Cox,  R.  H.,  on  Clubs,  "  Pubs,"  and  Brewers,  347 

KiraHy,  Irnre,  on  tbe  Franco-British  Exhibition,  454 

Knife,  Jack,  on  Boys'  Toys,  56Z 

Lascelles,  F.,  on  the  Coming  Pageants,  148 

Last  on,  Mr.  (Memory-Man),  349 

Raleigh,  Desmond,  on  the  Repertoire  Theatre,  349 

Anonymous  Interviews  on—  _ 
behind,  34 
Bye-Elections.  563 
Ireland: 
Ireland  re-visited,  34 
Sinn  Fein,  z86 

Ireland  and  the  American  Money,  265 


Ireland — continued. 

The  Last  Chance  of  the  Irish  Gentry,  294 

The  Irish  University  Bill,  334 
Irish  Educational  Review  reviewed,  8o,  272 
Irish  Monthly  reviewed,  187 
Islam,  see  Mohammedanism 

Italian  Magazines  reviewed,  59,  86,  89,  201,  301,  399,  5Z0,  586,  607 
Italy,  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  of,  580 

Japan,  Mikado  of,  580 
Japan  : 

Japan  and  Korea,  see  Korea 

Japan's  Sphere  of  Influence,  27 z 

Japanese  Shipbuilding,  492 

The  Japanese  in  India,  14 

Astatic  Students  in  Japan,  27Z 

Chinese  Students  in  Japan,  54 

Japanese  Buddhism,  185 

Fire- Walking,  77  / 

The  Japanese  Exhibition*,  19x2,  185 
JetTs,  H.,  487 

Jewish  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  160,  579,  60a 
Jews : 

What  is  Liberal  Judaism  ?  579 

ijews  in  the  United  States,  391 
ohnston,  Sir  H.  H.,  243 
ones,  Henry  Arthur,  240 
ournal  of  the  African  Society  reviewed,  203 
ournal  of  the  Indian  Research  Society  reviewed,  400 
ournal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  reviewed,  62,  135,  290,  292, 
474,  489,  500 
Journalism : 
Infallibility  of  the  Newspaper,  278 
How  to  gag  the  Jingo  Press,  63 
The  Fate  of  the  Times,  125,  Z50 
Circulation  of  the  Times,  546 
A.  L.  Dasent's  "  John  Delane,"  5Z5 
Bibby's  Annual,  553 
The  Religion  of  the  Journalist,  487 

Proposed  Visit  of  the  Journalists  of  the  Empire  to  London,  231,  336 
Offices  of  the  Morning  Post  (illustrated),  289 
The  Pope  on  the  Press,  231 
Chinese  Press  Legislation,  231 

How  the  American  Newspaper  is  eating  up  the  Forest,  69 

Kelvin,  Lord  (with  portrait),  4,  16 
Key,  Ellen  (with  portrait),  176 
Kidd,  Benjamin,  239 
Kingship.  262,  327 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  z6,  269 

Kiralfy,  Irnre,  on  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  ;  Interview,  454 
Knowledge  reviewed,  400 
Knox,  John,  188 

Korea:  Japanese  Policy,  t4,  54,  X57,  158 

Labour  Problems; 

Settlement  of  Shipbuilding  Strike,  545 

Economics  of  a  Minimum  Wage,  50 

The  Socialists  and  the  Labour  Party,  Z27 

The  labour  Party  and  Women,  130 

Homicide  in  American  Mines,  184 

Public  Labour  Exchanges  in  Germany,  375 

Utilisation  of  Waste  Labour,  438 
Lady's  Realm  reviewed,  36^,  380,  493,  494,  A</>,  599»  606 
Languages  and  Letter-Writing,  99,  202,  308.  420,  524,  610 
Languages,  Study  of,  and  W.  R.  Boelters  Method,  304 
Lankester,  Sir  E.  Ray,  239 

Lascelles,  Frank,  on  the  Coming  Pageants  ;  Interview,  148 
La st on,  Mr..  Memory-Man  :  Interview,  349 
Law  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  Z67 

Leading  Articles,  46-83,  157-187,  259-29Z,  356-391,  464-494,  567-596 
Lear,  Fid  ward,  78 

letchworth  :  School  of  Psychology  (illustrated),  376 

Liberal  Magazine  reviewed,  178 

Liberal  Party  (see  also  Electoral,  Parliamentary) : 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerinan's  Government,  see  under  Parliamentary 

Prospects  of  the  Liberal  Party,  357 

The  New  Liberal  Policy,  436,  469 
Liberty  Review  reviewed,  569 
Library  reviewed,  188,  470 

Library  Assistant  reviewed,  135,  304  -  w 

Library  World  reviewed,  72 
Light  of  Darma  reviewed,  185 
Lilly,  W.  S..  365 

Lippincott's  Magazine  reviewed,  68 
Liszt,  Franz,  490 
Literature,  Books  : 

Are  Prizes  good  or  bad  for  Literature  ?  63 

The  Forty  Best  Books  in  the  World,  586 

Women  of  the  Poets,  593 

Old-fashioned  Novels,  72 

Novels  Proper  and  Improper,  586 

Children's  Books,  73 

The  Home  Reading  of  School  Children,  470 
Bookish  Prime  Ministers,  274 
Books  as  Contraband,  274 
The  Financial  Aspect  of  Literature,  282 
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Literature,  Books — continued. 

Wanted — a  Book  Showroom,  72 

Little  Folks  reviewed  '.3S9 
Local  Government,  see  Municipal  Government,  County  Council 
Local  Government  Board  Offices  (illustrated),  388,  280. 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  133,  24a,  4^5 
London,  Jack,  51 
London  : 

London  Pageant,  148,  566 

Chelsea  Pageant,  566 

New  Government  Offices,  etc.  (illustrated),  289 
London  Magazine  reviewed,  50,  6s.  71,  17X,  286,  307,  474,  57X,  584,  585 
London  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  82,  386,  389* 
Lone  Hand  reviewed,  169,  187,  478,  489,  494 
Longevity^  Aged  Veterans,  367 
Love  ;  Is  it  the  Law  of  Life?  48 
Lowther,  J.  W.,  as  Sportsman,  36a 
Lully  and  the  Opera,  273 

McClure's  Magazine  reviewed,  39,  83,  258,  270,  471,  493,  500 
Maeterlinck,  M.,  388 

Magazine  of  Commerce  reviewed,  160,  200,  272,  322,  530 
Mahomet  and  Mohammedanism  : 

Was  Mahomet  a  Quaker  ?  484 

The  Tolerance  of  Islam,  271 
Malabar  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  400 
Manchester  Quarterly  reviewed,  495 
Maps  for  teaching  History,  522 
Maps,  Plans : 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition,  455 

Railway  Schemes  in  the  Balkans,  374 

Military  Operations  on  Indian  Frontier,  234 

Egypt,  100 

Legislation  on  the  Drink  Question  in  the  United  States,  1  x 

Wet  and  Dry  Map  of  the  Southern  States,  U.S.,  227 
Marriage  and  .Marriage  Laws  : 

New  Laws  for  Roman  Catholics,  387,  465 

W.  J.  Bryan  on  Husband  and  Wife,  595 

Mrs.  Braby's  "  Modern  Marriage,"  617 
Martens,  M.  de,  x6 
Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  136 
Mask  reviewed,  388,  490 
Maxse,  Colonel,  on  Germany,  370 
Meimarachi,  Mr.,  and  His  Foods,  633 
Memory  Man — Mr.  Laston.  349 
Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words,"  490 
Meredith,  George,  275,  287 
Messiah  Sri  Gauranga,  70,  183 
Metternich,  Count  von,  233 
Mexico  of  To-day,  58 
Microscope  :  Double  Power,  273 
Mill,  John  Stuart,  50,  173 
Millgate  Monthly  reviewed,  83 
Milner,  Lord,  Tory  Socialist,  6 
Mines: 

Homicide  in  American  Mines,  184 
Rescue  Appliances  (illustrated),  387 
Missions,  Foreign, 
Statistics,  575 

Missionary  Exhibition  in  London,  546,  574 
Modern  Astrology  reviewed,  19s,  493 
Modern  Business  reviewed,  394 

Modern  Review  reviewed,  60,  170,  182,  263,  271,  300,  392,  400,  478,  503,572, 

59° 

Moneta,  Signor,  16,  172 
Mongolian  War  of  Conquest,  371 
Monist  reviewed,  135,  158,  487 
Montenaeken,  Leo,  187 
Month  reviewed,  387,  309,  465 
Morris,  William,  66,  502 

Motors  and  Motoring  :  Twice  round  the  World  in  a  Motor-Car ,  76 
Municipal  and  Local  Government  (see  also  County  Council) : 

Municipal  y.  Private  Ownership  of  Public  Utilities,  302 

How  to  brighten  Dull  Streets,  179 

The  Child  Citizen  and  the  City  Beautiful,  576 
Munsey's  Magazine  reviewed,  40,  67,  76,  290,  291,  500 
Music : 

Beethoven,  273,  490 

The  "  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  587 

Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  without  Words,"  490 

Chopin's  "  Marche  Funebre,"  593 

Franz  Liszt,  490 

Edvard  Grieg,  186,  273 

Lully  and  the  Opera,  273 

Gretry,  388 

M.  Maeterlinck  in  Music,  388 

Madame  Tetrazzini,  171 

Effects  of  Music  on  Animals,  388 
Music  in  the  Magazines,  273,  490 
Musical  Times  reviewed,  587 
Mystic  reviewed,  195 

Nathan,  Ernest,  67 

National  Review  reviewed,  5,  39,  47.  87.  »94,         »93»  »95»  37°.  39*.  464, 

47i.  494.  502,  568,  603 
National  Righteousness  reviewed,  485 


National  Temperance  Quarterly  reviewed,  368 

Natural  History  :  The  Concealing  Colours  of  Animals,  581 

Nature-Study,  186 

Navies : 

British  Naval  Programmes  since  the  Defence  Act,  620 
Strength  of  the  British  Fleet,  48 

Naval  Policy  of  Great  'Britain  and  the  Competition  in  Armaments,  9, 

X27,  168,  232-233,  266,  330,  464 
Lord  Esher's  Proposal,  464 

The  German  Programme,  9,  36,  39,  126,  168,  232-233,  266,  464,  474 

Growth  of  the  German  Navy,  1898-1914,  37 

The  American  Navy,  39,  214 

The  American  Armada  in  the  Pacific,  9,  234,  363 

OflScers  with  the  Ethics  of  Pirates.  489 

Loss  of  the  Tiger,  the  Gala,  and  the  Gladiator,  440 
New  Ireland  Review  reviewed,  198,  267,  281 
New  Zealand : 

The  Women  of  New  Zealand,  55 

Ostrich- Farming,  57 
Nineteenth  Century  and  After  reviewed,  7,  39,  80,  83,  86, 135,  159,  x6x,  193, 

199,  264,  266,  267,  268,  287,  292,  296,  356,  359,  386,  395,  464,  467,  468,  493, 

5<w.  5°3. .  567.  568,  569,  596»  oox 
Nobel  Prizes,  16,  48,  63,  X72 

North  American  Review  reviewed,  68,  70,  71,  88,  168,  X78,  186,  188,  195, 
255.  a65.  a7i ,  a73»  274t  *77,  278,  291,  322,  372,  378,  379,  398,  470,  486,  509, 
606 

Noyes,  Alfred,  74 

Obituary,  1x3,  219,  321,  423,  527,  63a 

Occult  Review  reviewed,  195,  300,  30a,  385,  398 

O'Connor,  Mrs.  T.  P.  (with  portrait),  384 

Oilcakes  of  Joseph  Bibby  at  Liverpool  (illustrated),  553 

Okuma,  Count,  14,  157 

Old  Age :  Veterans  over  Seventy,  367 

Oldham :  The  Child  Citizen  and  the  City  Beautiful,  576 

Open  Court  reviewed,  172,  276,  393,  382,  385,  400,  486  589,  594 

Optimist  reviewed,  X89 

Orczy,  Baroness,  584 

Organiser  reviewed,  200,  594 

Orient  (Missionary  Exhibition)  in  London,  546,  574 
Orient  Review  reviewed  195 
Ossian  Question,  186 
Ostrich-Farming  in  New  Zealand,  57 
Ouida,  391 

Outlook  reviewed,  181,  186,  303,  358,  380,  383 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  reviewed,  50,  88 

Pacific  Era  reviewed,  157,  169,  189,  376,  492,  504,  580,  594 
Pacific  Medical  Journal  reviewed,  82 
Pageants,  148,  304^  396,  566 

PaH  Mall  Magazine  reviewed,  43,  44,  74,  104,  135, 203/258,  272,  307,  368, 

379.  5°5>  507.  569.  57»,  579.  580 
Paper  from  Peat,  364 
Parents'  Review  reviewed,  576,  581 
Parliamentary  (see  also  Electoral;  : 

Diary :  for  February,  320 ;  for  March,  422  ;  for  April,  527 ;  for  May, 
632 

The  Outlook,  5,  357 

The  Session,  123,  542 

The  King's  Speech,  213 

The  Cry  to  Battle,  225 

Mr.  Asquith,  Prime  Minister,  43X,  570 

The  New  Cabinet,  431-432 

How  to  deal  with  the  House  of  Lords,  477 
Parr's  Bank  and  Vanity  Fair,  X34 
Patent  Law,  435-436,  591 

Peace  and  Disarmament,  International  Arbitration,  etc.  : 
The  Hague  Conference,  X907,  59,  123,  167 
The  British  Delegation  at  the  Hague  Conference,  8 
The  Conference  and  Naval  War,  489 
The  Competition  in  Armaments,  9 
Free  Trade  and  Peace,  436 
International  Hospitality,  436,  535-538 
Peace  Manoeuvres,  535 

European  Alliances,  see  Foreign  and  International  Affairs 
Pearson,  C.  A., 

His  Horoscope,  by  G.  Wilde,  150 

Mr.  Pearson  and  the  Times,  125-126,  150 
Pearson's  Magazine  reviewed,  49,  75,  76,  287,  494,  592 
Peat :  Paper  from  Peat,  364 
Penn,  William,  75 
People's  Institute,  New  York,  287 
Persia : 

Abortive  Coup  a"Etat,  14 

Attempted  Assassination  of  the  Shah,  231 

A  Revolting  Pageant,  380 
Philosophical  Review  reviewed,  203 
Photographic  Monthly  reviewed,  303 
Photography : 

Colour- Photography,  7.5,  179 

Photographing  Speech,  174 
Phrenological  Journal  reviewed,  369 
Piedology,  71 
Pius  X. ,  Pope, 

On  Modernism,  see  under  Catholic  Church 


On  the  Press,  231 
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Poet  Lore  viewed,  135,  184,  487 
Poetry  in  the  Magazines,  74,  187,  403,  494 
Poland:  Prussia  and  the  Poles,  59,  196 
Political  Science  :  Revival  of  Kingship,  26a 
Par/got  Club,  181 
Portraits  : 

Abbis  Hilary  Pasha,  Khedive,  102 
Adaod,  F.  Dyke,  433 
AMen,  W.  L.,  219 


Alexander.  George,  246 


'resident  of  Haiti, 


Gorst,'Sir  John,  141 
Gosse,  Edmund,  241 
Haiti,  President  of,  337 
Harrison,  Frederic,  143 
Hobhouse,  C.  E.,  433 
Hocking,  Silas  K.,  241 
Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward,  381 
Huggins,  Sir  Wm.,  139 
Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.,  243 


Alexis,  Nord, 

Amirel.  M.  de,  261 
Annam,  Kiog  of,  457 
Ashwell,  Miss  Lena,  256 
Asquith,  H.  H.,  444 
Asquith,  Mrs.,  448 
Avebury,  Lord,  141 
Barker,  Dean,  125 
Barker,  H.  Granville,  246 
Bell,  CapL  Morrison,  129 
Benson,  F.  R..  244 
Bibby,  Joseph,  553 
Botgne,  Comte  de,  212 
Booth,  General,  13,  237 
Botha,  Gen.,  441 
Bottomley,  Prof.  VV.  B.,  627 
Braby,  Mrs.  M.  C,  617 
Brown,  Rev.  Archibald,  527 
Burnand,  Sir  F.,  142 
Bosch,  Wilhebn,  219 
Cambon,  Paul,  538 
Campbell,  Rev.  R.  J.,  245 

CampbeJl-Bannerman,  Sir  H.,  430      Portugal,  Queen  Amelie  of,  230 
China,  Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-Kai  of,    Portugal,  King  Manuel  II.  of.  230 


Joy nson- Hicks,  W.,  527 
Kelvin,  Lord,  4 
Key,  Ellen,  176 
Kidd,  Benjamin,  239 
Lankester,  Sir  Ray,  239 
Lemoine,  M.,  217 
Lodge,  Sir  Oliver,  243 
McKenna,  R.,  432 
Martin,  Sir  Theodore,  136 
Masterman,  C  F.  G.,  433 
Meimarachi,  Mr.,  633 
Middlebrook,  W.,  220 
Mustapha  Pasha  Kamel,  319 
O'Connor,  T.  P.,  and  Mrs.,  384 
Pearson,  C.  A.,  150 
Petrie,  Sir  W.  Flinders,  xoa 
Pichon,  M.,  538 
Pius  X.,  Pope,  368 


169 

Cb  arch  ill,  Winston,  43a 
Ctiflbrd,  Dr.  John,  142 
Comte,  Aaguste,  172 
Crane,  Walter,  245 
Crookes,  Sir  Wm.,  139 
Deaoe,  W.  A,  441 
Debne,  J.  T.,  514 
De  Morgan,  William,  316 
Devonshire,  8th  Duke  of,  326 
Devonshire,  Dowager  Duchess  of, 
333 

Devonshire,  ath  Duke  of,  333 
Devonshire,  Duchess  of,  333 
Dinizulu,  12 
Drakooles,  Mr.,  298 
Dudley,  Earl  of,  340 
Dudley,  Countess  of  341 
Kdwards,  Bishop,  of  St.  Asaph,  468 
Evans,  Commander,  9 
Evans,  S.  T.,  124 
Fairbainj,  Dr.j  144 
Fallieres,  President,  537 
Fallieres,  Madame,  539 
FiMes,  Sir  Luke,  238 
Forbes- Robertson,  J.f  244 
Frith,  W.  P.,  147 


Ramsay,  Sir  W.  1  342 
Renault,  Louis,  16 
Roberts,  Earl,\X4x 
Robson,  Sir  W.  S.,  124 
Roscoe,  Sir  Henry,  140 
Rossetti,  W.  M.,  139 
Runciman,  W.,  432 
Russia,  Tsarevitch  of,  439 
Santley,  Sir  Charles,  141 
Seeley,  Col.,  433 
Shaw,  G.  Bernard,  145 
Sims,  G.  R.,  240 
Spencer,  Herbert,  612 
Stead,  Rev.  William,  19 
Stead,  William,  Junr.,  23-31 
Terry,  Miss  Ellen,  144 
Tree,  Beerbohm,  243 
Van  Cleave.  I.  W.,  200 
Vaux,  Clotilde  de,  172 
Vicars,  Sir  Arthur,  217 
Vincent,  Sir  Howard,  527 
Wallace,  Prof.  A.  R.f  137 
Waugh,  Rev.  Benjamin,  345 
Wernher,  Sir  Julius,  217 
Wet,  Gen.  de,  441 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  Drummond,  207,  20 ) 
Wood,  McKinnon,  433 
Yuan,  Shih-Kai,  169 


Goethe,  385 

Portugal,  King  Carlos  of,  Assassination  of,  230,  260 
Portugal : 

In  Favour  of  a  "  Dictatorship,"  166. 

Assassination  of  the  King  and  the  Crown  Prince,  230,  260 

W31  there  be  a  Republic  ?  261 

An  Iberian  Federation,  261 
Puanrist  Review  reviewed,  53,  82,  263,  966,  359,  390,  465,  471 
Postal  Service : 

Cash-on-Delivery  System,  545 

The  Postal  Service  in  Germany,  49X 

The  American  Mail  Order  Business,  40 
Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  X85/474,  487 
Prodigies,  366 

Progress  reviewed,  390,  495,  49O 

Progress  of  the  World  (with  Diary,  Maps,  and  Illustrations) :  for  Decem- 
ber, s,  111 ;  for  January,  123,  217  :  for  February,  225,  3x9  ;  for  March, 
327,  421 ;  for  April,  431.  5»5  ;  for  May,  535,  630 

Protection  and  Free  Trade  :  Mr.  Balfour's  Declaration,  5 

Psychical  Research : 
Life  after  Death,  133 
Spirit  Return,  589 

Psychology: 
The  Awakening  of  the  Intelligence,  587 
School  at  I^etchworth  (illustrated),  376 

Putnam's  Monthly  reviewed,  68,  75,  78,  176 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics  reviewed,  583,  598 

(Quarterly  Review  reviewed,  160,  167,  191,  192,  203,  466,  481,  50* 

Qvater  reviewed,  82,  270,  282,  364,  378,  380,  3*8,  482,  491,  574,  595 

Radkon,  49a 
Railways : 
Railway  Reform,  437 


'  Railways — continued. 

What  to  do  with  the  Railways,  49 

Nationalisation  of  Railways,  264 

British  Railways'  Road  to  Ruin,  286 

Railways  and  the  Fox  Covers,  436 

Railway  Rates  in  the  United  States,  279 

Our  Railway  Men,  50 
Raleigh,  Desmond,  on  a  Repertoire  Theatre ;  Interview,  349 
Ramsay,  Prof.  W.  M.,  242 

Random  Readings  from  the  Reviews,  8i,°x88,  292,  389,  495,  597 
Rats,  Extermination  of,  161 
Rayleigh,  Lord,  238 
Refrigeration,  181 

Religion  (see  also  Church  and  Christianity,  etc.)  : 

The  World  without  Religion,  486 
Reliquary  reviewed,  189 
Renault,  Louis,  x6 

Republics,  M.  Waldeck- Rousseau  on,  281 
Restaurants : 

Restaurants  in  London,  488 

Restaurants  for  the  People,  285 
Review  and  Expositor  reviewed,  47  x 
Review  of  Religions  reviewed,  271,  307,  484 
Review  of  Reviews  and  Its  Open  Secret,  114 

Review  of  Reviews  (America)  reviewed,  45,  56,  64,  69,  84.  114,  115,  X84, 
191,  260,  295,  358,  363,  380,  392,  480,  497,  498,  501,  600 

Review  of  Reviews  ^Australasia)  reviewed,  57,  84,  114,  165,  191,392,497, 
501,  600 

Reviews  Reviewed,  84-89,  191-201,  295-301,  392-400,' 50X-510,  600-607 

Roberts,  Earl,  139 

Roosevelt,  President,  364 

Roscoe,  Sir  Henry,  140 

Rosebery,  Lord,  274,  331 

Rossetti,  W.  M.,  x38 

Royal  Magazine  reviewed,  388,  489,  574 

Ruskin,  John,  and  Girlhood,  491 

Russia,  Tsar  Nicolas  11.  of, 

The  Tsar's  Kitchen,  66 

How  the  Tsar  is  deceived,  475 
Russia : 

How  the  Tsar  is  robbed  and  deceived,  66,  475 

The  Fortune  of  Russia,  577 

M.  Stolypin,  83 

The  Duma,  125,  591 

The  Radicals  and  Russia,  541 

King  Edward's  Visit  to  Russia,  540 

The  Need  for  Schools,  370 

The  Anglo- Russian  Convention,  59 

If  Russia  ruled  India,  590 

Saint  George  reviewed,  294,  583 

Saint  George's  Review  reviewed,  500 

St.  Martin's-le-Grand  reviewed,  135 

Salvation  Army  and  the  Abandoned  Child,  338 

Salvini,  T.,  78 

Sand,  George,  293 

Santley,  Sir  Charles,  141 

Sayce,  Prof.  A.  H.,  23? 

School  reviewed,  194,  389,  397,  505 

Science  Progress  reviewed,  135,  174,  179,  473,  483,  500 

Scotland  :  The  Small  Holdings  Question,  230 

Scottish  Historical  Review  reviewed,  52,  389 

Scribner's  Magazine  reviewed,  75,  104,  279,  303,  398,  603 

Sea-Sickness  and  the  Gyroscope,. 592 

Serials  in  the  Magazines,  98 

Sex,  Secret  of,  477 

Shakespeare,  William, 

"  Hamlet,"  78,  258 

"  Coriolanus,"  256 

A  Memorial  Theatre,  565 
Shaw,  G.  Bernard,  76,  145,  256,  585 
Shih-Kai,  Viceroy  \  uan  (with  portrait),  169 
Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  : 

The  North  German  Lloyd  Company,  540 

Grounding  of  the  Krtmprtnzcsstn  Ccctlte,  540 

German  Maritime  Expansion,  38 

Japanese  Shipbuilding,  492 

The  Gyroscope,  59a 

Settlement  of  Shipbuilding  Strike,  545  t 
Shooting  for  Girls,  583 
Shyness,  477 
Sims,  George  R.,  240 

Smith,  Dr.  Goldwin,  on  the  World  without  Religion,  486 

Smith,  Ware  ham,  278 

Social  Reform  reviewed,  483 

Social  Service  reviewed,  77 

Socialist  Review  reviewed,  298,  356,  465,  504 

Sociological  Review  reviewed,  180,  190 

Sociology,  Socialism,  etc.  : 

The  Law  of  Social  Evolution,  279 

Socialism  :  Pro  and  Con,  50,  159-160,  267 

The  Fallacies  of  Collectivism,  53 

W.  S.  Lilly  on  Socialism,  365 

Sidney  Webb's  Fourfold  Basis,  591 

Plea  for  Aristocratic  Socialism,  582 

J.  S.  Mill  on  Social  Freedom,  50 
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Sociology,  Socialism,  etc. — continued. 

New  Worlds  for  Old,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  5r,  267 

The  Socialists  and  the  Labour  Party,  127 

The  Army  of  the  Revolution,  51 

Novel  Registry  Offices  for  Social  Workers,  77 

What  Germany  can  teach  Us,  491 

What  Scandinavia  can  teach  Us,  284 
South  America : 

The  Truth  about  South  America,  168 

Latin  America  in  the  Van,  9 
Spain,  Alfonso  XIII.  of,  262 

Spain's  Constitutional  Sovereign,  262 

An  Iberian  Federation,  261 

Anarchy  in  Spain,  476 

Spain  and  Morocco,  see  Africa 

Why  Spain  is  backward,  476 

Causes  of  Emigration  from  Spain,  261 

Back  to  the  Land,  573 

The  Cork  Industry,  179 
Spanish  Magazines  reviewed,  58,  179,  261,  476,  573,  581 
Spencer,  Herbert, 

David  Duncan's  "  Life,"  612 

On  Woman  Suffrage,  130 
Stead,  Rev.  F.  Herbert, 

On  Will  Stead's  Work  at  Walworth,  30 

On  Old  Age  Pensions,  41 
Stead,  Rev.  William,— Character  Sketch  by  W.  T.  Stead  (with  portrait),  18 
Stead,  William,  Junr., 

Character  Sketch,  by  W.  T.  Stead  (illustrated),  23 

His  Work  at  Walworth,  by  Rev.  Herbert  Stead  (illustrated),  30 
Stead,  William  T., 

On  His  Father  and  His  Son,  18 

On  Lord  Cromer  and  General  Gordon,  405 
Stolypin,  M.,  83 

Stout,  W.  Bushnell  ("Jack  Knife")  on  Boys'  Toys;  Interview  (illustrated), 
561 

Strand  Magazine  reviewed,  40,  265,  273,  303,  362,  37V3731  377.  388,  403, 
471,  569 

Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre,  565 
Strauss,  David  Friedrich,  276 
Success  Ladder  reviewed,  594 
Suicide,  168,  180  . 
Sunday  in  England,  378 

Sunday  at  Home  reviewed,  x86,  307,  369,  493,  574,  575 
Sunday  Strand  reviewed,  64,  X58,  307,  480 
Sweden,  Gustavus  V.  of,  12 
Sweden,  King  Oscar  II.  of,  12,  64,  8x 
Sweden  : 

The  Aland  Islands  Question,  373 

What  Sweden  can  teach  Us,  284 
Swinburne,  A.  C,  74 
Switzerland :  The  Military  System,  62 
System  reviewed,  84,  200,  278,  296,  394,  426,  495,  530,  594 

Taft,  Lorado  (illustrated),  480 
Taine,  Henri,  283 

Telegraphy:  Photographing  Speech,  174 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

The  Licensing  Bill,  xi,  225-227,  330,  356,  -434,  466,  502 

Clubs,  Pubs.,  and  Brewers,  by  R.  H.  Cox,  347 

Legisjation  and  the  Liquor  Trade,  382 

Prohibition  in  the  United  States,  227,  358  ;  Maps,  11,  227 

Temperance  Victories  in  New  South  Wales,  64 

The  Temperance  Wave,  357 

John  Wesley  on  Drink,  etc.,  386 

Beverages,  etc.,  of  Intellectuals,  136,  146,  237 

Use  of  Alcohol,  483 
Terry,  Miss  Ellen,  X44 
Tetrazzini,  Madame  L.,  X7X 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

A  Repertoire  Theatre,  by  Desmond.Raleigh,  349 

Stage  versus  Puritan,  585 

Impressions  of  the  Theatre,  by  W.  T.  Stead,  256 

A  Shakespeare  Memorial,  565 

"  Coriolanus,"  236 

"  Hamlet,"  258 

"  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  257 

"  The  Mollusc,"  257 

"  In  His  Steps,"  at  Whitneld'a  Tabernacle,  338 

"  The  Christian,"  53 
Theosophist  reviewed,  77.  81,  300,  s8o 
Time  Zones  and  the  Daylight  Bill,  625 
Tolstoy,  Count  L., 

The  Count  and  the  Nobel  Prize,  48 

On  Love,  48 

Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals,  96-98,  204-206,  305-307,  401-403,  51  »- 

513,  608-610  . 
Toys  for  Boys,  by  41  Jack  Knife"  (illustrated),  561 
Treasury  reviewed,  572,  598 
Tree,  Beerbohm,  242 

Turkey  and  Macedonia,  131,  228,  233.  33*>  57<>>  57^ 
TweedWuth,  Lord,  and  the  Kaiser  s  Letter,  327 

United  Service  Magazine  reviewed,  45,  74,  164,  190,  203,  322,  400,  497 
United  States  : 

Candidates  for  the  Presidency,  471 

The  Presidential  Elections,  547 
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United  States— -^continued. 
The  Hill  Incident  in  Germany,  334 
The  American  Navy,  39,  234 
The  American  Armada  in  the  Pacific,  9,  234,  363 
The  American  Fleet  to  visit  Australia,  234 
The  Negro  Question,  469 
Jews  in  the  United  States,  391 
The  Amazing  Wealth  of  America,  498 
The  Financial  Crisis,  56,  158 
American  Money,  178 
Ireland  and  the  American  Money,  265 
The  Mail  Order  Business,  40 
Railway  Rates,  279 
Small  Holdings,  268 
Homicide  in  American  Mines,  164 
How  the  Newspaper  is  eating  up  the  Forest,  69 
The  Episcopal  Church,  1607- 1907,  480 

Prohibition,  227,  358;  Maps,  xi,  227  . 
The  Temperance  Wave,  357  **J| 
American  Education,  286 

Co-Education ,  576  * 

The  People's  Institute,  New  York,  287 

Yale's  New  Battle  Hymn,  187 

Athletics  and  Universities,  286 

American'Superiority  in  Athletics,  573 

Infallibility  of  the  Newspaper,  278* 

Sons  of  Clergymen,  29X 

Housekeeping  in  America  and  Germany,  285 

Sky-Scrapers,  aqo 

Bears  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  595  , 
Universities : 
Yale's  New  Battle  Hymn,  187 
Athletics  and  Universities,  286 

Vaishnavism,  79,  183 

Vauz,  Clotilde  de,  and  Auguste  Comte  (with  portraits),  172 

Verlaine,  Paul.  484 

Vibrascope  and  Vibraphone,  390 

Vigilance  Record  reviewed,  483 
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THE  LATE  LORD  KELVIN. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Thomson,  Lord  Kelvin,  was  born  in  Belfast  in  1824.  When  ten  years  old  he 
entered  Glasgow  University,  and  after  a  distinguished  career  went  K>  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  as  Second 
Wrangler  and  first  Smith's  Prizeman.  Among  his  most  famous  inventions  are  his  electrometers,  his  standard  compass, 
his  sounding-machine,  his  log,  his  hot  and  cold  tap,  the  mirror  galvanometer,  and  his  electric  supply  meter. 
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The  Progress  of  the  World, 


The  New  Year. 


LONDON,  Jan.  i,  1908. 

Will  the  New  Year  be  an  infant 
prodigy,  or  will  it  be  as  great  a 
disappointment  as  many  of  its 
To  some  extent 


predecessors  ? 
that  will  depend  upon  the 
matstro  at  the  piano. 
And  that  is  why  the  best 
bit  of  news  that  has 
reached  us  this  Christmas 
time  is  that  C.-B.,  at 
Biarritz,  has  been  taking 
a  thorough  rest,  living 
incognito  in  the  woods 
and  on  the  seaside,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  and 
expected,  laying  up  fresh 
stores  of  health  and 
strength  which  will  en- 
able him  to  pilot  the  ship 
of  State  through  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  of  the 
approaching  Session. 

Home  poli- 
The  Political  tics  have 
Outlook.      not  offered 
much  that 
calls    for    special  com- 
ment last   month.  The 
details  of  the  Ministerial 
measures  are  still  obscure. 
Impatient  Liberals 
threaten     the  Cabinet 
with  defeat  if  it  does  not 
accomplish    much  more 

than  any  Cabinet  with  the  largest  majority  can  possibly 
achieve.  The  Unionists,  having  found  in  Mr.  Balfour's 
Birmingham  speech  a  soothing  syrup  in  the  shape 
of  a  form  of  sound- words  which  they  can  mutter 
in   unison,    are    trying    to    direct     attention  to 


By  Permission  of  tJie  proprietors  of  "  F uncA."] 

The  Infant  Prodigy. 


Ireland.  Mr.  Ginnell,  however,  having  been 
locked  up  owing  to  his  indiscreet  extension 
of  hk  cattle- driving  campaign  to  the  estate 
of  a  ward  of  Chancery,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much 
capital  will  be  made  out  of  the  atrocity  campaign. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  de- 
lighted the  Scotch  Tories 
by  a  speech  at  Glasgow, 
in  which  he  put  his  foot 
down  upon  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions and  relegated  Tariff 
Reform  to  the  General 
Election  after  the  next. 
It  seems  as  if  the  chief 
employment  of  the 
Unionists  in  the  New 
Year  will  be  the  "  smell- 
ing-out  "  of  Unionist  Free 
Traders.  Colonel  Maxse 
of  the  National  Rrciew  is 
on  their  trail,  and  he  is 
now  confronting  them 
with  the  alternative, 
"  Come  out  or  stand  out." 
Lord  Robert  Cecil  and 
his  friends  are  badgers 
whom  it  will  be  somewhat 
difficult  to  draw. 

For  the 

Mr.  Balfour's  moment 
Position.  the  Tariff 
Reformers 
are  protesting  that  they 
are  quite  satisfied  with 
Mr.  Balfour's  declaration  in  favour  of  such  a 
fiscal'  readjustment  as,  while  preserving  free  im- 
portation of  raw  materials,  will  not  alter  the  pro- 
portion in  which  the  working  classes  are  asked 
to  contribute  b^PVjMi)©fil(Sf  government.  "No 
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party  leader  has  ever  made  a  more  unequi- 
vocal or  emphatic  pronouncement,"  etc.  All 
the  same,  Mr.  Balfour,  when  next  he  opens  his 
mouth,  will  probably  give  his  friends  cause  to 
blaspheme.  If  only,  like  "  La  Patrie,"  he  could  keep 
in  the  air  he  would  be  safe  enough.  But  A.  J.  B., 
like  an  airship,  must  occasionally  come  to  earth,  and 
it  is  then  that  he  is  in  peril.  He  will  have  his  work 
cut  out  keeping  his  balance  not  only  between 
Protectionists  and  Free  Traders,  but  between  the 
Socialists  and  an^i- Socialists  of  his  party. 

Lord  Milner  has  made  another 
Lord  Milner       distracting  diversion  of  the  Bull-in- 
Tory  Socialist.     the-China-Shop  order  by  boldly 
declaring  himself  in  favour  of  the 
enforcement  by  the  State  of  a  minimum  wage  in  the 
sweated  industries.    He  endorsed  the  principle  of  the 
Wages  Board  Bill,  by  which  any  six  persons  in  any 
sweated  industry  can  compel  the  Home  Secretary 


Westminster  Gasette."] 


And  He  DID  Speak  Out 

Professor  Chaplin:  "You  will  observe,  ladies  ana  gentlemen,  that 
he  is  actually  speaking  !  " 

A  Voice  from  the  Crowd  :  "  Yes,  but  he  wouldn't  if  you  didn't 
squssxc  him ! " 
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to  establish  a  Wages  Board  for  the  industry  and  district 
concerned,  composed  equally  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed with  an  impartial  chairman,  with  full  discretion 
to  fix  wages  which,  when  fixed,  would  be  enforced  by 
law.  Lord  Milner  declared  that  he  was  moved  by  the 
supreme  interest  of  the  community  in  the  efficiency 
and  welfare  of  all  its  members — a  comfortable  formula 
which  is  worthy  of  the  father  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
Lord  Milner,  with  his  German  ideas  and  his  Socialistic 
sympathies,  is  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  elements 
which  make  for  disunion  in  the  Unionist  party  and 
for  progress  in  the  nation  at  large. 

Lord  Curzon,  another  prancing 
Lord  Curzon  pro-consul,  although  of  a  very 
as  Peep.         different  stripe  to  Lord  Milner, 

has  been  very  much  in  evidence 
last  month.  He  delivered  a  notable  address  at  Bir- 
mingham on  "  True  Imperialism,"  republished  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  discoursed  upon  Clive,  and  then 
astonished  and  amused  the  public  by  writing  a  letter 
in  which  he  consented  to  be  elected  as  a  representative 
Irish  Peer,  apparently  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  the 
refusal  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  to  give  him  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords   If  ex-Indian  Viceroys  ought  by 


virtue  of  their  high  office  to  occupy  seats  in  the 
Upper  House — a  rule  which  has  hitherto  never  been 
either  expressed  or  implied — then  it  was  Mr.  Balfour 
and  not  Sir  Henry  who  ought  to  have  provided  for 
Lord  Curzon.  It  was  understood  that  Lord  Curzon 
aspired  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  this 
ambition  ill-health  has  frustrated,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  intolerance  of  the  Tariff  Reformer.  So  Lord 
Curzon  now  seeks  refuge  in  our  great  national  asylum 
for  superannuated  legislators,  where  no  doubt  he 
will  find  no  excessive  strain  upon  his  physical  or 
mental  energies. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  following 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill the  example  of  Mr.  Dernburg,  the 
in  Africa.        Colonial    Director    of  German 

Colonies,  is  making  a  most  useful 
and  interesting  tour  of  inspection  of  the  African 
Colonies.  For  the  sake  of  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  public  at  home  it  is  a  thousand  pities 
that  the  pen  of  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  cannot  be  employed  on  this  tour  as 
that  of  a  special  correspondent.  Mr.  Churchill 
will  no  doubt  make  some  speeches,  and  perhaps  even 
write  a  book  on  his  return.    But  these  will  not  corn- 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  Tour  in  Africa. 
Delivering  a  speech  in  the  tent  of  a  chief  to  a  picturesque  audience. 
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pensate  us  for  the  loss  of  those  bright,  vivid,  suggestive 
pictures  of  African  life  from  day  to  day  which  we 
should  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  been  travelling  for  his 
paper  and  not  for  the  Empire.  The  only  other  regret 
about  his  tour  is  that  the  early  reassembling  of  Parlia- 
ment cuts  it  prematurely  short.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  he  could  have  made  a  prolonged  tour  of 
inspection  of  all  the  African  colonies. 

Since  the  appearance  of  our  last 
and  Hi's  number  nothing  has  been  said 
Tchinovniks.  o(  importance  on  the  subject  of 
the  Hague  Conference.  Our  mili- 
tary delegate  has  been  putting  in  a  plea  that  nothing 
could  be  done  about  armaments  if  Germany  stood 
aloof,  which  is  quite  true ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  us 
shirking  the  challenge  to  the  nations  which  would 
have  compelled  Germany  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  pronouncing  a  veto  on  progress  in  that 
direction.  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  his  speech  at 
Berwick  praised  the  personnel  of  the  British  Delega- 
tion. But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  No  one 
denies  that  all  the  British  delegates  were  honourable 
men ;  the  complaint  is  that  they  were  not  instructed  to 
carry  out  the  policy  to  which  Sir  Edward  Grey  was 
pledged,  and  such  instructions  as  they  did  receive 
were  vacillating  and  inconsistent.  It  is  no  use,  how- 
ever, crying  over  spilt  milk.  The  miserable  fiasco  of 
last  year  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if  it  compels  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet  to  see  to  it  that  in 
the  future  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  is  entrusted  to 
the  hands  of  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  is  not  left  to 
be  carried  out  by  Permanent  Officials  and  Ambas- 
sadors who  are  notoriously  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
convictions  and  aspirations  of  the  majority  of  the 
British  people. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the 
Besmirching  predominant  importance  of  the 
Majesty.         Tchinovnik  is  the  misconception 

which  prevails  as  to  the  action  of 
the  King  in  this  matter.  I  have  been  told  again  and 
again  that  it  is  neither  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  nor  Sir 
Francis  Bertie  who  is  responsible,  but  that  the  blame 
lies  at  the  door  of  His  Majesty.  I  have  even  been 
assured  that  the  whole  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
is  being  run  by  a  camarilla  of  the  King's  friends,  of 
whom  half  a  dozen  have  been  named.  As  I  happen 
to  know,  at  least  two  of  the  said  camarilla  are  as  much 
disgusted  as  I  was  myself  at  the  way  things  were 
mismanaged  at  the  Hague.  As  for  His  Majesty,  it 
was  currently  reported  at  the  Hague,  and  I  believe 
with  good  grounds,  that  but  for  the  exercise  of  his 
personal  influence  in  favour  of  a  more  decided  policy 


A  Good  Legacy 
from 
the  Old  Year. 


in  support  of  international  arbitration  the  scandal  of 
the  British  action  or  inaction  would  have  been  even 
worse  than  it  is. 

The  last  legacy  of  the  Old  Year 
was  in  some  respects  its  best. 
Last  month  the  five  Independent 
Sovereign  States  of  Central  America 
agreed  to  an  informal  kind  of  Federation  by 
which  they  bind  themselves  to  submit  all  their 
disputes  to  the  decision  of  a  Supreme  Court,  which 
will  sit  in  the  neutralised  territory  of  Honduras. 
Although  this  may  not  technically  be  the  constitution 
of  a  new  Sovereign  State  under  the  title  of  the  United 
States  of  Central  America,  it  nevertheless  makes  an 
advance  in  that  direction.  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  Salvador,  and  Nicaragua  will  remain 
Independent  Sovereign  States,  entitled  as  such  to 
independent  representation  at  the  next  Hague  Con- 
ference, but  for  internal  practical  purposes  they  con- 
stitute a  political  entity.  The  conclusion  of  this 
arrangement  reflects  great  credit  upon  Mr.  Root  and 
Mr.  Puchanan,  and  justifies  the  confidence  that  has 
been  expressed  in  the  future  of  Latin- America. 

President  Roosevelt  remarked  to 
a  correspondent  of  ours  last  year 
that  in  the  next  half  century  he 
anticipated  that  the  greatest 
direction  of  international  progress 


Latin-America 
in 

the  Van. 


advance  in  the 
would  come 
from  Latin- 
America.  It  is 
too  often  for- 
gotten that 
Bolivar,  the 
hero  of  the  re- 
volt  of  the 
Spanish  Re- 
publics against 
Spain,  antici- 
pated a  hun- 
dred years  ago 
most  of  the 
ideals  which 
the  Hague 
Conference  at- 
tempted in  vain 

to  realise.  strength." 
These  countries  have  undoubtedly  an  immense  future, 
and  I  much  regret  that,  owing  to  the  bereavement  that 
has  deprived  me  of  the  possibility  of  relying  upon  the 
services  of  my  son  as  acting  editor  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  I  have  had  most  reluctantly  to  abandon  all 
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The    United    States  Central 
America,  or  the  New  Ltlliput 

President  Roosevelt  :  "  Yes,  yes,  union  is 
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hope  of  visiting  Latin-America  this  year  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  Pilgrims  of  Peace. 

The  New  Year  does  not  open 
American  Armada  very  auspiciously  for  those  who 
the  Pacific  would  give  anything  for  a  peace- 
ful life.  But  those  who  believe 
that  the  bark  of  progress  will  reach  its  harbour,  no 
matter  what  storms  may  threaten,  are  undismayed 
even  by  the  disquieting  symptoms  which  seem  to 
point  towards  a  reaction.  The  dispatch  of  the 
;  American  battle  fleet  to  the  Pacific  waters  is  an  event 
which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  blessed  harbinger 
of  peace,  and  yet  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  may 
operate  in  that  direction.  One  sin  which  does  so 
easily  beset  the  American  public  is  that  they  feel 
they  can  do  and  say  whatever  they  please,  without 
regard  to  the  susceptibilities  of  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours. They  are  just  like  ourselves  in  that  respect, 
only  more  so.  The  immunity  from  Continental 
attack  which  is  secured  to  us  by  our  command  of 
the  silver  streak  is  still  more  assured  to  the  United 
States  by  the  whole  expanse  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  temptation,  there- 
fore, to  be  as  insolent,  as  we  have  always  been, 
has  proved  too  much  for  the  American  newspapers  in 
the  past,  and  would  probably  be  no  less  irresistible 
in  the  future  if  the  Americans  had  confined  them- 
selves within  the  limits  of  their  own  continent. 
But  the  moment  they  set  foot  in  the  Philippines  they 

gave  hostages  to  for- 
tune, and  now  that 
they  are  sending  a 
great  fleet  into  the 
Pacific  they  are 
practically  bound 
over  to  good  be- 
haviour by  the 
whole  value  of  that 
fleet.  It  is  of  course 
possible  that  the 
American  fleet  in 
the  Pacific  may  be 
strong  enough  to 
overwhelm  all  an- 
tagonists, but  even 
the  most  sanguine 
patriots  will  admit 
that  there  is  a  chance 
that  they  might  get 

„  the  worst  of  it,  and 

Commander  Evans.  ,      ,  . 

I*  charge  of  the  American  Fleet  in  the  Pacific.    that  be,ng  S0  Jt  lS 

probable  the  Ameri- 


can press  will  be  a  little  more  civil  to  the  Japanese 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  It  is  also  within  the 
limits  of  possibility  that  the  population  of  the  Pacific 
coast  may  restrain  its  demonstrative  hostility  to  Asiatics 
within  decent  limits.  When  the  United  States  puts  a 
navy  on  the  high  seas  it  is  like  a  tortoise  which  puts 
its  head  out  of  its  shell.  It  may  be  a  very  useful  and 
necessary  thing  to  do,  but  the  advantages  are  pur- 
chased by  the  sacrifice  of  invulnerability. 

Nearer    home   the   Naval  Pro- 

The 

Competition      gramme  of  the  German  Govern- 

ln  ment  raises  another  cloud,  which, 

Armaments.       ,  .  . 

however,  is  not  without  a  silver 

lining.  Thanks  to  the  rapprochement  which  has 
taken  place  between  Germany  and  England,  of  which 
the  Emperor's  visit  was  an  outward  and  visible  sign, 
it  has  been  possible  to  discuss  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples governing  the  Naval  policy  of  Great  Britain 
without  any  indulgence  of  ill-temper  or  hysterical 
alarms.  It  is  recognised  even  by  the  Germanophobes 
that  Germany  has  a  perfect  right  to  build  as  many 
ironclads  as  she  pleases,  and  that  our  duty  is  simply 
limited  to  the  task  of  seeing  to  it  that  the  Naval 
status  quo  that  has  existed  for  one  hundred  years 
is  not  altered  to  our  detriment  by  reason  of  any 
slackness  on  our  part.  The  expenditure  on  arma- 
ments is  wicked  waste,  but  it  may  be  necessary 
that  the  working  classes  of  the  world  should  be  com- 
pelled to  realise  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of 
international  peace  based  upon  international  jus- 
tice is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  those  social  reforms  upon  which  they 
have  set  their  hearts.  You  cannot  both  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it,  and  if  the  working  classes 
of  the  world  are  not  willing  to  join  hands  to  compel 
their  Governments  to  desist  from  this  mad  rivalry  in 
ruinous  expenditure,  they  will  have  to  do  without 
most  of  the  social  reforms  for  which  they  are  so 
eagerly  clamouring.  Until  they  do  unite  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear,  not  upon  one  Government,  but  upon 
all  Governments,  the  money  which  might  have  been 
used  for  the  amelioration  of  their  lot  will  continue  to 
be  squandered  on  barracks  and  ironclads. 

No  one  deplores  more  than  I  the 
A  Goo^o^0pd  renewal  of  competition  in  naval 
Germany.         armaments  which  has  been  begun 

by  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
German  naval  programme.  But  it  is  monstrously 
unjust  to  accuse  the  Geimansof  any  deliberate  design 
to  use  their  projected  fleet  for  the  purpose  of  a 
buccaneering  attack  upon  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
or  Great  Britain.Q^^w<)uld  but  put  ourselves  into 
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the  position  of  the  Germans  we  should  be  the  first  to 
recognise  that  a  desire  to  have  a  preponderant  fleet 
does  not  in  the  least  imply  any  intention  to  use  it 
for  purposes  of  aggression.  English  and  American 
writers  have  for  years  past  been  asserting  day  and 
night  that  sea  power  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  They  have  also  insisted  upon  the 
fact  that  a  weaker  fleet  is  merely  a  hostage  in  the  hands 
of  a  stronger  fleet.  Therefore  it  seems  logical  enough 
for  Germany  to  argue  that  a  weak  fleet  is  worse  than 
none  ;  she  must  have  a  fleet  as  strong  as  the  strongest 
or  none  at  all.  If  the  British  Press  and  the  British 
Jingoes  had  not  got  on  the  nerves  of  the  Germans  by 
threatening  to  make  a  mouthful  of  the  German  fleet, 
there  would  probably  have  been  much  more  readiness 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  to  acquiesce  in  the  status 
quo  of  their  relative  inferiority  to  the  British  fleet.  But 
as  our  braggarts  thought  fit  to  indulge  in  threats  of 
repeating  Copenhagen  at  Kiel,  we  have  to  put  up 
with  the  German  programme,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  much  more  due  to  a  desire  to  insure  themselves 
against  the  peril  of  a  British  attack  than  to  any 
deliberate  desire  to  make  aggressive  war  in  any 


direction.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  no  army  to 
speak  of,  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  supremacy  is 
for  us  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  The  Germans  may 
dislike  to  have  a  fleet  on  sufferance,  but  that  ought  to 
enable  them  to  understand  that  we  cannot  tolerate 
existence  on  sufferance. 


The 
Prospect 

for 
Pensions. 


In  Springtime. 


The  ploughing  is  done,  but  who  knows  how  the  seed  will  come  up? 


I  publish  elsewhere  a  spirited 
manifesto  from  the  Warden  of 
Browning  Hall  on  the  subject  of 
Old  Age  Pensions.  It  is  a  clear, 
forcible  statement  of  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
those  who  for  years  past  have  conducted  the  agitation 
in  favour  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  I  wish  I  could  share 
my  brother's  confidence  as  to  the  possibility  of  realising 
his  ideal.  If  the  Hague  Conference  had  resulted  in 
an  arrest  of  armaments  there  would  have  been  some 
chance.  As  it  has  been  followed  by  a  direct  challenge 
of  the  naval  supremacy  which  alone  saves  us  from 
universal  military  service,  the  maintenance  of  our 
first  line  of  defence  takes  precedence  of  every 
other  claim  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
For  every  million  we  refuse  to  spend  on  the 
Navy  we  shall  be  driven  to  spend  two  millions 
on  the  Army.  As  for  the  chance  that  Mr.  Balfour 
will  adopt  a  policy  which  Lord  Lansdowne 
has  last  month  emphatically  repudiated,  there  is  of 
course  the  precedent  of  Disraeli's  dishing  the  Whigs 
to  go  upon — but  Mr.  Balfour  is  not  Lord  Beacons- 
field.  All  that  we  can  hope  for  is  a  beginning,  and 
a  small  beginning,  this  year,  and  it  seems  to  me  a 
mistake  in  policy  to  encourage  expectations  which 
can  only  be  fulfilled  by  an  attempted  revolution  for 
which  neither  party  in  the  State  is  ready. 

At  a  time  when  the  Powers  have 
A  Gleam         just  refused  to  attempt  to  limit  the 
Blue  Sky.        increase  of  their  armaments  and 
we  are  beginning  a  new  and  more 
extravagant  era  of  warlike  expenditure,  it  is  well  to 
find  one  observer  to  whom  the  future  seems  to  pro- 
mise peace  and  tranquillity.    The  Emperor-King  of 
Austria-Hungary  rn  his  speech  from  the  throne  last 
month  said : — 

The  mitigation  already  noticeable  last  year  ot  some  instances 
of  friction  in  the  international  situation  fortunately  continues. 
The  efforts  of  all  Powers  tend  increasingly  towards  tranquillisa- 
tion  and  towards  the  consolidation  of  general  peace  by  the  cul- 
tivation of  tranquil  reciprocal  intercourse. 

If  only  we  had  a  Francis  Joseph  for  the  world  as 
peace-maker  in  ordinary  for  the  human  race  we  might 
make  more  progress  than  we  do  at  present. 
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The  Chances 
of 

Temperance 
Reform. 

We  are  await- 
ing with  fear 
and  trembling 
the  production 
of  the  Govern- 
ment Licensing 
Bill.  No  Lib- 
eral Govern- 
ment has  ever 
ventured  to 
touch  the  pub- 
lic-house with- 
out burning  its 
fingers,  and  it 
will  be  unex- 
pected good 


All  white  =  Prohibition  States. 
Black  =  Licence  without  option. 


Shaded  =  State  local  option. 

Partly  white  =  Proportion  of  "  dry  "  territory. 


luck  if  at  the 
end  of  the  Ses- 
sion the  pre- 
sent Govern- 
ment has  done 
any  good  by  its 
Licensing  Bill 
commensurate 
to  the  injury 
which  it  has 
inflicted  upon 
itself  by  the 
disappointment 
of  its  sup- 
porters and 
the  exaspe- 
ration of  the 
publicans. 
The  average 


Tofiicnl  Press 


The  late  King  of  Sweden  and  his  Family  :  an  Interesting  Royal  Group. 


Back  row,  reading  from  left  to  right: — Prince  Eugene,  Prince  William  (the  new  King\  the  Duke  of  Skaane  (holding  his  eldest  son,  the  Due  de 
VeMerbouen',  and  Prince  Carl.  Front  row :— The  late  King  Oscar  (Princess  Margufrite  at  his  feet),  the  Duchess  of  Skaane  (nursing  her  younger  son\  the 
Oaim  Mother,  little  Princess  Martha  (sitting  on  the  floor),  and  Princess  Ingeborg  (nursing  Princess  Astrid). 
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British  elector  is  by  no  means  educated  up  to  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  Finns,  whose  legislation  on 
the  drink  question  is  the  most  drastic  in  the  world. 
In  the  United  States  it  would  seem  that  the 
growth  of  temperance  sentiment  steadily  keeps 
pace  with  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
whisky.  The  accompanying  map  shows  what  a  large 
area  is  under  prohibition.  According  to  the  Homi- 
letic  Review,  from  which  we  reproduce  the  map,  the 
number  of  people  resident  in  "  dry  "  territory  has  in- 


The  Death 
of 

Kin?  Oscar. 


creased  from  three  millions  and  a  half  in  1870  to 
thirty-three  millions  in  1907.  At  the  same  time  the 
American  people  drank  eleven  millions  and  a  half 
gallons  more  whisky  from  1906-7  than  they  did  in  the 
previous  year,  and  the  consumption  of  beer  was  in 
proportion. 

The  most  famous,  the  most 
charming  and  the  most  beloved  of 
all  the  European  Sovereigns  of  the 
older  generation  passed  away  last 
month  when  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  was  gathered  to 
his  fathers.  He  was  a  good  King — 
genial,  cultured,  sympathetic  and  wise. 
It  fell  to  his  fate  to  assent  to  the  loss  of 
his  Norwegian  crown.  He  faced  his 
destiny  with  such  grace  and  sagacity 
that  he  gained  more  renown  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  kingdom  than  most 
sovereigns  achieve  by  the  conquest 
of  an  Empire.  His  son,  Gustavus  V., 
is  a  man  of  more  ability  than  is  popu- 
larly believed.  He  is  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  Kaiser,  whom  he  regards  as  a 
veritable  Friedenskaiser,  in  this  being 
in  agreement  with  his  Danish  neigh- 
bours. It  is,  perhaps,  too  soon  to 
speak  of  Scandinavian  reunion.  But 
now  that  the  five  Central  American 
States  have  come  together  in  a  loose 
kind  of  federal  union,  it  ought  not  to 
be  impossible  for  the  three  Kings  of 
Scandinavia  to  bury  their  differences 
and  confront  the  world  as  the  triple 
kingdom  of  the  North. 


The  Arrest 
of 

Dinizulu. 
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Dinizulu,  Chief  of  the  Zulus. 

Dinizulu,  who  is  alleged  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble  in  Zululand, 
is  now  on  his  trial  by  the  Government. 


What  threatened  at  one 
time  to  be  the  beginning 
of  a  widespread  and  dis- 
astrous native  war  has 
apparently  been  averted  by  the  peace- 
able surrender  of  Dinizulu  to  the 
expeditionary  column  sent  to  arrest 
him  from  Natal.  As  Dinizulu  from 
the  first  had  declared  his  willingness 
to  surrender  himself  for  trial,  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  why 
a  small  army  was  sent  to  capture  him, 
unless  there  had  been  a  design  to 
provoke  a  collision  which  would  have 
afforded  an  excuse  for  war.  We  are 
not  yet  out  of  the  wood.  Much  will 
depend  upon  the  issue  of  Dinizulu's 
be  gathered  from  the 
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evidence  adduced  at  his  trial,  the  chief 
charge  against  him  is  that  he  incited 
Bambaata  to  resist  the  British,  pro- 
mising  him  arms.  It  is  difficult, 
Almost  impossible,  to  form  any  judg- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  such  state- 
ments, and  if  every  man  is  to  be  held 
to  have  aided  and  abetted  the  enemy 
because  he  talks  freely  in  his  cups,  it 
is  not  only  Dinizulu  who  must  be 
hauled  up  for  trial. 


The 


A  deputation  from 
Blacks  and  Whites  the   Swazis  spent 

in  some    time  last 

Swaziland.  T  , 

month  111  London 

pleading  for  the  restoration  of  their 
independence  and  their  deliverance 
from  the  concessionaires  who  have 
eaten  up  their  country.  Unfortunately 
their  second  grievance  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  first.  Umbandini,  their 
late  King,  used  his  independence  to 
give  away  concessions  two  and  three 
times  over  to  every  acre  of  territory 
in  Swaziland.  Anyone  who  would 
give  him  a  keg  of  whisky  could  rely 
upon  a  concession.  To  grant  con- 
cessions is  a  right  of  sovereignty. 
What  the  Swazis  need  is  an  indepen- 
dence limited  by  a  restriction  upon 
their  right  to  give  concessions.  All 
this,  however,  is  past  praying  for. 
When  the  Swazis  were  in  this  country 
they  were  received  by  General  Booth, 
who  gave  them  good  advice  upon  the 
avoidance  of  strong  drink,  which  if  it  had  been  given 
and  taken  earlier  might  have  saved  the  situation. 
Now  it  is  too  late.  There  seems  to  be  no  possibility 
of  restoring  the  Swazis  to  anything  approaching  the 
independence  enjoyed  by  the  Basutos. 

The  action  of  the  Transvaal 
Government — supported  as  it  is 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
British  as  well  as  of  the  Boers — 
in  enforcing  the  registration  of  Asiatics  and  in 
restricting  the  importation  of  Indians,  is  a  disagree- 
able reminder  of  the  difficulty  of  running  a  vast 
polyglot  Empire  on  the  basis  of  equal  rights  for  all  its 
citizens.  If  there  is  one  privilege  which  citizenship 
of  an  Empire  is  supposed  to  confer  upon  all  its  sub- 
jects it  is  the  right  to  travel  and  to  trade  on  equal 
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General  Booth  entertains  the  Swazi  Chiefs. 

A  picturesque  group  at  the  Salvation  Army  headquarters. 


terms  with  all  other  citizens  in  all  paits  of  the 
Imperial  dominions.  It  is  evident  that  the  British 
Empire  is  not  an  Empire  of  that  sort.  Neither  the 
South  Africans,  nor  the  Australians,  nor  the  people  of 
British  Columbia  are  willing  to  admit  their  Indian 
fellow-subjects  to  equality  of  rights  or  unrestricted 
liberty  of  residence.  The  expulsion  of  the  Indians 
from  the  Transvaal  by  the  thousand  is  certain  to 
intensify  the  existing  discontent  in  British  India, 
where  it  is  quite  possible  we  may  be  face  to 
face  with  a  somewhat  stormy  agitation.  For  the 
present  nothing  may  come  of  it.  But  when  the 
revival  of  China  is  an  accomplished  fact,  Japan 
and  China  may  refuse  to  allow  handfuls  of  white 
settlers  to  close  vast  empty  continents  to  Asiatic 
immigration. 
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Mr.  Deakin,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
MllitaJlsm  Australia,  apparently  foreseeing 
the  Price        afar  off  the  inevitable  result  of 

White  Australia.    the  P01^  of  a  "  White  AuStra" 
lia  "  policy,  last  month  introduced 

a  Bill  for  universal  compulsory  military  service.  If 

this  Bill  is  carried  every  Australian  youth  from  the 

age  of  eighteen  to  twenty  will  have  to  spend  sixteen 

days  in  camp  every  year.    By  this  means  Mr.  Deakin 

hopes  in  eight  years  to  have  a  National  Guard  of 

218,000  men.   He  is  also  proposing  to  purchase  three 

submarines,  and  two  coastal  torpedo-boat  destroyers 

every  year  for  three  years  as  the  nucleus  for  an 

Australian  Navy. 

The  Indian  National  Congress  has 

Th8|nPllt        split  into  two  sections  after  a  free 

the  Indian  fight  before  the  division  took  place. 
National  Congress.  Thig  may  haye    been  inevitable> 

but  it  is  none  the  less  unfortunate.  The  ability  of 
the  Indians  to  govern  themselves  as  a  unit  is  not 
demonstrated  by  these  ebullitions  of  impatience  which 
make  the  enemy  to  blaspheme.  If  even  the  Con- 
gress party  cannot  conduct  academic  discussions 
without  coming  to  blows,  what  chance,  it  will  be 
asked,  is  there  that  an  assembly  representing  all  the 
infinitely  varied  antagonistic  races,  religions,  and 
civilisations  could  ever  act  as  an  organic  whole  ? 
European  domination  in  India  came  into  existence 
because  the  Indians  were  hopelessly  divided  among 
themselves,  and  every  demonstration  of  the  ineradic- 
able tendency  of  Indians  to  quarrel  among  themselves 
will  be  taken  by  the  outside  world  as  a  proof  that 
foreign  domination  is  indispensable. 

The  Denshawi  prisoners  are  to  be 

The  Release       released  on  the  accession  day  of 
of  the 

Denshawi  Prisoners,  the  Khedive,  and  it  is  well.  It 
would  have  been  better  if  they 
had  been  released  before.  Our  record  in  Egypt  on 
the  whole  has  been  so  good  that  such  an  incident  as 
this  of  Denshawi  is  a  stain  on  our  escutcheon. 


The 


The  path  of  progress  from  des- 
AbortlveCoupd'Etat  potism  to  constitutionalism  is  a 
Persia  rug8e(^  one>  even  m  Persia.  Last 

month  the  Shah  appears  to  have 
become  restive  under  the  growing  authori  y  of  his  new 
Parliament.  He  attemp  ed  a  coup  d'etat  after  the 
fashion  of  Charles  I.  when  he  tried  to  arrest  the  r.ve 
members,  seized  the  Prime  Minister,  confiscates  his 
property  and  sent  him  across  the  frontier.  The 
Parliament,  however,  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  the 
incident  ended  for  the  moment  in  his  swearing  on  the 


Koran  to  be#faithful  to  the  Constitution.  The  end  is 
not  yet.  Persia  has  only  nine  millions  of  population 
scattered  over  a  fertile  territory  which  formerly  sup- 
ported forty  millions.  It  is  doubtful  whether  her 
regeneration  will  come  from  a  parliament.  Fortu- 
nately Russia  and  England  have  agreed  to  keep  their 
hands  off.  Hut  if  the  Shah  and  his  subjects  were  to 
set  up  "  hell  within  a  ring  fence  "  it  is  doubtful  how 
long  this  self-denying  ordinance  would  last. 

The  inimitable  Mr.  Dooley  in 
Foreign  Garrisons  comic   horror   recently  declared 

that  he  feared  the  time  was 
Pekin.  coming  when  we  should  even  have 
to  treat  the  Chinese  decently.  It  may  be  a  long  way 
off,  but  I  hope  the  New  Year  will  make  an  advance 
in  that  direction  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  European 
garrisons  from  Pekin.  They  are  too  few  to  be  of 
any  use  in  case  of  real  trouble,  and  they  are  too 
many  to  be  tolerated  by  any  independent  Sovereign 
State.  The  Chinese  are  waking  up.  A  great 
educational  movement  is  in  progress  throughout  that 
vast  Empire.  Even  if  justice  did  not  impel  us  to 
do  to  them  as  we  would  be  done  by,  self-interest 
should  lead  us  to  make  a  concession  which  would  be 
vastly  appreciated  by  the  Chinese,  and  which  could 
not  possibly  do  us  any  harm. 

It  is  reported  from  Japan  that 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  despatch 
of  more  troops  to  Korea  to 
enable  the  authorities  to  cope  with 
the  revolutionaries.  If  the  Japanese  had  not  sent  so 
many  troops  to  Korea  last  year,  and  had  instead 
supplied  Prince  Ito  with  capable  honest  officials  who 
would  have  administered  justice  and  defended  the 
Koreans  against  the  locust  horde  of  adventurers  who 
descended  upon  the  unhappy  country,  there  would 
have  been  no  revolutionaries  to  cope  with.  Japan  is 
on  her  trial  in  Korea.  She  has  shown  she  knows 
how  to  fight  by  land  and  by  sea.  She  has  still  to 
show  that  she  can  administer  her  conquests  justly  and 
reconcile  people  to  her  rule  by  the  impartiality  of 
her  agents.  They  are  the  best  friends  of  Japan  who 
adjure  her  to  walk  warily  and  wisely  in  Korea.  The 
world  will  estimate  her  future  chances  more  by  the 
contentment  of  the  Koreans  than  by  the  victory  of 
Tshushima. » 

Count  Okuma,  a  former  Prime 
The  Japanese      Minister  of  Japan,  addressing  a 
and  India.       meeting   of  the   Indo  -  Japanese 
Association  at  Tokyo,  appears  to 
have  made  a  speech  which  has  considerably  fluttered 
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the  dovecotes  of  the  friends  of  Japan  in  this  country. 
He  was  reported  to  have  said  : — 

Bein^i  oppressed  by  the  Europeans,  the  three  hundred  millions 
of  people  of  India  are  looking  for  Japanese  protection.  They 
have  commenced  to  boycott  European  merchandise.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Japanese  let  the  chance  slip  by,  and  do  not  go  to 
India,  the  In  ians  will  be  disappointed.  From  old  times  India 
has  been  a  land  of  treasure.  Why  should  not  the  Japanese 
stretch  out  their  hands  to  that  country  now  that  the  people  are 
looking  to  the  Japanese  ? 

The  report  has  been  repudiated,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Count  Okuma  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
many  of  the  Japanese.  Although  he  referred  to  the 
Japanese  fleet,  he  probably  had  no  intention  of  sug- 
gesting military  or  naval  action  against  the  Europeans 
who  are  oppressing  the  Indians.  What  he  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  was  the  possibility  of  exploiting  the 
Swadeshi  movement  for  the  advantage  of  the  Japanese 
exporter.  Therein  he  is  probably  counting  without 
his  host.  The  Swadeshi  movement  is  to  give  prefer- 
ence for  Indian  goods  as  against  all  non-Indian 
manufactures.  But  our  difficulties  in  India  will  not 
be  diminished  by  the  presence  of  active  and  ambitious 


Japanese  competitors  who  have  behind  them  the 
prestige  of  victory. 

When  so  much  is  unrestful  and 
Canadi  menacing  in  other  directions  it  is 

Tercentenary.      refreshing  to  turn  to  the  proposed 

celebration  in  Quebec  of  the  ter- 
centenary of  the  landing  of  Champlain.  Lord  Grey 
has  thrown  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  proppsed 
commemoration  of  a  great  historical  event  which  will 
celebrate  the  final  disappearance  of  any  political 
racial  animosity  between  the  French  and  English  in 
Canada.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  magnificent  pro- 
ject of  converting  the  heights  of  Abraham  and  the 
battlefield  where  Wolfe  fought,  conquered,  and  died 
into  a  public  park  will  be  enthusiastically  taken 
up  throughout  the  Empire.  As  New  York  has 
the  statue  of  Liberty  enlightening  the  world  at 
the  threshold  of  the  Republic,  so  Canada  is 
to  crown  the  much  more  imposing  gateway 
to  the  Dominion  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Angel  of 
Peace.  The  occasion  affords  a  welcome  opportunity 
of  burying  old  feuds  and  reviving  memories  of  ancient 
glories  which  are  the  common  heritage  of  British, 
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The  Crisis  in  America. 

The  bogies  popping  up  out  cf  Uncle  Sam's  money-bags,  once  so  well  filled. 

French,  and  Americans.  In  the  days  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  George  Washington  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  service,  and  in  the  victory  which  secured  North 
America  for  the  British  the  Colonial  Volunteers  from 
New  England  had  an  honourable  and  distinguished 
share.  Rightly  used,  as  Lord  Grey  of  all  men  is 
certain  to  use  it,  the  celebration  will  be  a  great 
demonstration  of  the  progress  of  mankind  towards 
international  and  inter- racial  peace,  based  upon  mutual 
understanding  and  genuine  good-will. 

Lord  Kelvin,  foremost  of  Scottish 
scientists,  died  last  month,  and  was 
buried  beside  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  had 
lived  eighty- three  years,  and  died  in  full  possession 
of  his  remarkable  faculties  of  body  and  of  mind. 
He  was  one  of  the  Brahmans  of  science  who  were 
proud  to  work  for  the  pariahs  of  the  street.  He  lived 
habitually  in  regions  of  intellectual  elevation,  the  at- 
mosphere of  which  was  too.rarefied  for  the  ordinary  man 
to  breathe  ;  but  nothing  delighted  him  more  than  from 
time  to  time  to  stoop  to  earth  and  present  men,  his 
brethren,  with  some  simple  but  subtle  instrument  which 


Lord  Kelvin. 


enabled  them  to  do  more  easily  their  daily  work. 
He  improved  the  mariner's  compass,  rendered  ocean 
cabling  practicable  by  his  mirror  and  syphon  recorders, 
invented  sea-sounding  machines,  tide  gauges,  and  a 
host  of  other  instruments.  He  was  a  hard  worker,  a 
modest  student,  and  a  thorough  Scot. 


The 
Nobel  Prizes. 


The  awards  of  the  Nobel  prizes 
have  this  year  excited  some  re- 
mark. That  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
should  be  selected  as  the  recipient 
of  the  prize  for  Literature  was  probably  due  to  his 
youth.  The  Nobel  prize  for  Literature  last  year  went 
to  Carducci,  who  no  sooner  received  it  than  he  died, 
after  which  the  Swedish  Committee  is  said  to  have 
resolved  that  for  the  Literature  prize  no  old  men  need 
apply.  The  Norwegians  appear  to  have  vied  with 
their  Swedish  confreres  in  startling  the  world  by 
the  eccentricity  of  their  selection  for  the  Peace 
prize.  There  is  one  man  conspicuous  throughout 
the  world  as  the  promoter  of  international 
conferences  and  of  international  arbitration.  M.  de 
Martens  originated  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874  ; 
he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  th ;  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence on  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  War,  and  he 
was  president  of  the  Fourth  Commission  of  the 
second  Hague  Conference.  He  has  been  in  Russia 
for  forty  yenrs  the  very  Abdiel  of  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration  and  of  international  peace. 
He  was  passed  over  in  former  years  because  of 
Scandinavian  resentment  against  Russian  treatment 
of  the  Finns,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  M.  de 
Martens  had  exposed  himself  to  Imperial  dis- 
pleasure by  opposing  that  policy.  To  pass  him 
over  again  and  to  give  half  the  prize  to  M  Renault, 
a  learned  specialist 
and  expert  of  great 
ability  in  interna- 
tional law,  and  the 
other  half  to  Signor 
Moneta,  the'  excel- 
lent Italian  Paci- 
ficist, is  a  much 
greater  outrage 
than  passing  over 
Meredith  and  Swin- 
burne and  Tolstoy 
to  give  the  prize 
for  Literature  to 
the  Banjo  Bard 
of  the  great 
g  o  4  Jingo, 


M.  Louis  Renault. 

Winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Priie, 
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If  such  perversity  persists  the  moral  value  of  the 

Nobel  Peace  prize  will  disappear.    The  scientific 

prizes  were  awarded  to  Professor  Michelson,  a  Swede, 

of  Chicago,  who  discovered  a  new  way  of  determining 

the  velocity  of  light ;  to  Professor  Buchner,  of  Berlin, 

for  medicine,  and  Dr.  Laveron,  of  Paris,  for  his  work 

on  tropical  fever,  mosquitoes  and  malaria. 

The  cult  of  Dickens  gains  a  fresh 

A  Plea         stimulus  every  Christmas.    I  am 
tor 

Tiny  Tim  Cots.  glad  to  therefore,  that  there 
is  evidence  in  many  directions 
of  an  effort  to  utilise  the  popular  enthusiasm  excited 
by  this  genial  novelist's  writings  in  helping  causes 
which  would  have  been  dear  to  his  heart.  One  of 
these  efforts  is  that  which  is  being  made  at  Ports- 
mouth, Dickens's   birthplace,  where  Mr.  C.  Louis 


de  Wolff,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Dickens 
Birthplace  Fellowship,  is  endeavouring  to  raise  the 
sum  of  ^500  with  which  to  endow  a  Tiny  Tim 
Cot  in  the  hospital  which  is  situated  in  the  parish 
in  which  Dickens  was  born.  The  sum  of  ,£2,000  has 
already  been  subscribed.  As  the  cot  will  be  a 
permanent  tribute  to  Dickens,  and  as  the  birthplace 
sentiment  appeals  to  all  lovers  of  Dickens,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  balance  of  the  money  will  be  raised  without 
much  difficulty.  What  could  delight  Dickens  more 
than  to  see  such  Tiny  Tim  Cots  established  in  every 
hospital  in  the  land !  It  could  be  done  easily  if  every 
person  who  has  delighted  in  Dickens's  novels  would 
subscribe  one  shilling,  which  would  entitle  him  to 
join  the  Dickens  Birthplace  Fellowship.  Mr.  de 
Wolffs  address  is  73,  Laburnum  Grove,  Portsmouth. 


SuAem  tt<  J 


Nicholas  as  Bluebeard. 


KladcUradatsch .  J 


A  Difficult  Situation. 


[Berlin. 


Two  Dumas  are  already  in  the  tomb ;  and  when  one  thinks  of  the  third 
tbr  heait  melts,  for  Tsar  Nicholas,  though  pretending  to  leve  his  wives,  is 
not  a  very  kind  husband. 


"  Whoever  is  perched  on  the  most  exposed  promontory  of  Europe  (like 
poor  Pottugal)  will,  of  course,  fall  into  the  water  directly  there  it  any  sort 
•T  Revolution,"  says  the  German  cartoonist. 
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MY  FATHER  AND  MY  SON 

By  W.  T.  STEAD. 

WILLIE  STEAD,  my  first-born  and  oldest  son,  who  during  the  whole  of  last  year  had  been  acting  editor 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  was  suddenly  summoned  hence  on  December  14th,  1907.    After  three 
days'  illness  his  spirit  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it,  and  four  days  later  we  committed  all  that  was  mortal 
of  our  dear  son  to  the  kindly  bosom  of  mother  earth  at  Brookwood  Cemetery.    He  had  lived  thirty-three  years 
and  eight  months  when  the  Silent  Messenger  of  Love  called  him  away. 

Since  the  announcement  of  our  loss  we  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  especially  from  her 
Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  from  other  readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  the  kindest  messages  of  con- 
dolence and  of  sympathy.  To  all  our  loving  friends,  many  of  whom  we  have  never  seen,  we  tender  the 
gratitude  of  the  aching  hearts  of  the  bereaved.  And  as  letter  after  letter  was  opened  and  read,  a  consciousness 
of  a  certain  communion  grew  up  between  us  and  the  readers  of  the  Review',  a  fellow-feeling  born  of  kindred 
grief  linking  us  closer  together,  giving  one  at  least  a  sense  of  the  oneness  of  the  human  family,  and  the 
universality  of  the  sympathetic  interest  aroused  in  every  breast  by  the  sudden  Advent  of  Death. 

So  it  occurred  to  me  that  my  readers,  many  of  whom  have  companied  with  me  in  this  pilgrimage  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  if,  disregarding  the  taunt  of  egotism  certain  to  be  flung  .by  the  necessarily  misjudging  stranger, 
I  were  to  set  out  here  in  the  magazine  which  he  was  to  have  edited  after  I  had  gone  some  account  of  the  boy 
he  had  been  and  of  the  man  he  was. 

But  before  writing  of  my  son,  my  heart  smote  me  with  the  thought  of  my  father,  after  whom  he  was  named, 
and  in  whose  memory  and  by  whose  inspiration  he  was  reared.  So  I  preface  what  I  have  to  say  about  my  son 
by  reproducing  what  I  wrote  when  I  was  mourning  my  father's  death. 

I.— MY  FATHER. 


The  following  sketch  of  my  father,  the  Rev. 
William  Stead,  Congregational  minister,  of  Howdon- 
on-Tyne,  was  written  on  February  17th,  1884,  the 
Sunday  night  after  his  death,  which  had  taken  place 
four  days  before  :  — 

For  the  last  hour  I  have  been  lying  on  the  old 
couch  in  my  father  s  study,  watching  the  "  shadows 
from  the  fitful  firelight"  dancing  on  the  familiar  walls 
within  which  so  much  of  my  earlier  life  was  spent. 
The  gloaming  has  given  place  to  darkness.  I  have 
lit  the  gas,  and  I  will  now  endeavour,  before  the  first 
day  after  the  funeral  has  gone,  to  jot  down  as  faith- 
fully as  I  can  a  few  reminiscences  of  the  father  to 
whom,  and  to  my  mother,  I  owe  all  that  I  am,  all 
that  I  have,  all  that  I  ever  will  be.  The  place  is 
congenial  for  such  a  retrospect.  Here,  on  the  very 
spot  where  I  am  writing,  my  father  taught  me  to 
read,  and  helped  me,  then  a  shy  and  timid  child  of 
six  sitting  upon  his  knee,  to  pick  my  way  through 
the  I^atin  grammar.  Thirty  years  have  gone  by 
sin<  e  those  early  days,  when  father's  study  was  both 
my  schoolroom  and  my  favourite  playground ;  but 
how  little  is  changed  !  The  small  room  with  its 
bookshelves  -which  then  seemed  to  me  to 
be  laden  with  all  the  learning  of  the  world, 
but  whose  literary  furnishing  now  seems  so  poor 
and  meagre— is  just  as  it  was.  The  bed  is  changed, 
but  all  else  is  there.  A  little  room  it  is,  with  one 
draughty  window — a  study  and  a  bedroom  in  one.; 
yet  there  was  lived  out  within  its  four  walls  a  noble 
life  of  patient  service  for  others,  of  humble  devotion 
and  simple  piety.    Oh  !  my  dear,  my  patient,  long- 


suffering  father  !  How  utterly  inadequate  are  my  poor 
words  to  express  in  merest  outline  the  debt  I  owe  to 
you,  or  to  describe  the  image  of  personified  goodness 
which  dwells  in  all  our  memories  ! 

In  these  reminiscences,  jotted  down  on  the  day 
after  the  last  sad  rites  have  been  rendered,  I  do  not 
intend  to  speak  except  incidentally  of  my  father  as  ai 
minister.  Of  his  fidelity  to  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  the  pastorate  all  can  speak  whose  lot  has 
been  cast  for  long  or  short  time  in  that  gumy  spot, 
befouled  and  bemired,  poisoned  by  chemical  fumes, 
and  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  innumerable  chimneys, 
known  as  Howdon-on-Tyne.  Of  his  preaching 
and  his  visiting,  of  his  teaching  and  his  counsels, 
of  his  quiet  unostentatious  services  on  committees 
and  on  public  bodies  I  will  make  no  mention. 
Of  his  sermons,  of  which  in  the  course  of  a 
forty  years'  ministry  he  had  accumulated  a  store  of 
several  thousands,  a  holocaust  was  made  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  by  his  express  request.  Of  all  that 
voluminous  pile  of  MSS.,  every  page  of  which  was 
penned  with  eager  anxiety  to  benefit,  to  instruct,  or 
to  inspire  the  souls  of  men,  there  now  remains  not  a 
single  fragment.  His  message  has  been  spoken. 
His  sermons  have  gone  up  in  flame,  and  such  memory 
of  them  as  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of*  his  hearers 
will  soon  pass  away.  But  that  which  will  never  pass 
away  is  the  effect  of  that  spoken  word,  reinforced  by 
the  example  of  that  faithful  life,  on  the  characters  of 
those  among  whom  he  laboured,  and  especially  of 
those  of  his  children. 

It  is  more  as  a  father  than  as  a  minister  that  I 
wTould  speak  of  him.  As  a  minister  there  have  been 
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many  more  popular,  although  none  more  respected ; 
and  there  are  many  who  were  more  eloquent  and 
more  successful,  although  no  one  could  have  been 
more  faithful  and  devoted.  But  as  a  father,  I  never 
knew,  I  will  not  say  his  superior,  but  even  his  equal. 
My  experience  of  men  is  wider  now  than  it  was  when 
first  I  was  called  from  Tyneside,  but  the  wider  the 
range  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  families  of  the 
world,  the  more  deeply  am  I  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  in  him  we  had  all  but  realised  the  ideal  of 
fatherhood.  His  life  was  lived  for  his  children. 
Every  moment  he  could  spare  from  study  was  ours. 
We  were  always  with  him.  One  of  my  earliest 
recollections  is  that  of  constructing  stables  for  my 
toy  horses  with  Hume  and  Smollett's  calf-bound 
History  of  England  as 
building  materials,  under 
the  table  on  which  father 
was  writing  his  sermons. 
One  of  the  earliest  tradi- 
tions of  the  household 
is  the  lament  that  I 
raised  when  but  two  years 
old,  when  my  father  was 
from  home,  that  there 
was  "  no  yire  in  'tuddy  " 
(no  fire  in  the  study), 
and  as  a  consequence, 
being  shut  out  from  my 
accustomed  haunt,  I  was 
miserable.  My  father 
possessed  a  rare  gift  of 
concentration,  and  could 
write  and  study  undis- 
turbed by  the  noisy  chat- 
ter of  his  children,  who 
were  making  doll  houses 
or  riding  a  rocking-horse 
at  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  That  rocking- 
horse— what  memories  it 
recalls!  It  was  of  his 
own  making.  Accus- 
tomed from  youth  to 
manual     labour — he 

served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  cutler  in  a  Sheffield 
forge  in  the  days  when  rattening  was  an  ordinary 
incident  of  the  cutler's  life — he  was  never  at 
a  loss  to  make  what  he  had  not  the  means  to  buy. 
This  rocking-horse  was  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made,  with  four  legs  as  straight  as  bedposts,  a  neck 
of  unplaned  deal,  and  a  tail  of  rags  ;  but  it  rocked  as 
well  as  the  best,  and  it  only  succumbed  at  last  when 
some  six  of  us  attempted  to  ride  it  at  once.  Had  it 
not  been  a  home-made  article  it  would  have  collapsed 
long  before.  How  there  was  ever  room  for  it  in  this 
little  room,  in  which  even  with  a  smaller  bed  there 
now  seems  to  be  scarcely  room  to  turn  round,  I  can- 
not imagine,  but  it  used  to  be  there. 
There   was  literally  nothing — that  was  not  con- 


"  My  Father." 


trary  to  the  Ten  Commandments — that  our  father 
would  not  have  done  to  encourage  us.  Himself 
reserved,  and  humble  almost  to  a  morbid  point, 
he  fully  appreciated  the  importance  of  praise  as  a 
means  of  encouraging  to  effort.  Among  other 
things,  he  taught  us  to  draw,  and  one  of  our  earliest 
treasures  was  a  box  of  paints,  with  which  we  used  to 
produce  some  startling  effects  on  the  backs  of  old 
envelopes  and  letters — for  paper  was  dear  in  those 
days,  and  rigid  economy  was  a  necessity  in  the  family 
of  a  Nonconformist  minister.  These  early  efforts  of 
ours  were  pinned  up  in  the  study,  until  the  whole 
wall  was  covered  from  the  mantelpiece  to  the  ceiling 
with  our  childish  daubs.  Seldom  has  minister's  study 
been  converted  into  so  absurd  a  picture  gallery,  but 

we  children  were  as 
proud  of  it  as  if  it  had 
been  hung  with  the  works 
of  the  old  masters,  and 
great  were  our  lamenta- 
tions when  our  mother's 
artistic  taste  revolted  at 
the  patchwork  of  daub- 
ings,  took  out  the  pins, 
and  consigned  the  whole 
gallery  to  oblivion.  He 
taught  me  almost  all  that 
I  ever  learned,  sitting 
on  his  knee  at  the  table. 
I  never  went  to  school 
until  I  was  twelve,  and 
my  two  years'  schooling, 
although  invaluable  in 
other  things,  added  com- 
paratively little  to  my 
grasp  of  the  instruments 
of  knowledge  —  except, 
perhaps,  in  algebra  and 
mathematics.  He  taught 
us  Latin  almost  as  soon 
as  we  could  read,  and 
we  were  reading  in  the 
Old  Testament  before  we 
were  five.  I  learned  the 
Latin  grammar  before 
the  English,  and  well  I  remember  my  disgust 
when  I  first  discovered  that  in  English  the  sub- 
stantive had  only  three  cases,  as  against  the  six 
of  the  Latin.  My  elder  sister  and  I  were  taught 
together.  In  every  respect  we  were  educated  alike. 
We  had  the  same  class  books,  were  set  the  same 
lessons,  and  did  the  same  tasks.  Although  there 
were  only  two  of  us,  we  always  went  up  and  down  in 
class.  Top  was  father's  knee.  Bottom  was  a  chair  ; 
and  many  a  tear  was  often  shed  by  the  eager  child 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  class,  was  off  the  knee. 
Sharp  pupils  I  dare  say  we  were,  but  not  docile  ;  and 
had  our  good  father  not  been  one  of  the  most  patient 
of  men,  he  would  soon  have  found  us  insufferable. 
Our  school  day  began  at  six  o'clock  in  the  winter 
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morning,  when  father,  who  down  to  the  very  last  was 
an  early  riser,  would  hear  us  our  spellings  as  we  lay  in 
bed,  when  he  was  busy  lighting  the  fire.  It  was  an 
informal  class,  but  effective ;  nor  did  he  ever  allow  a 
false  spelling  to  escape  him  in  all  his  domestic  cares. 
After  breakfast  and  family  worship — to  which  morning 
and  evening  with  unfailing  regularity  the  whole 
household  was  gathered,  father  leading  in  prayer  two 
days  before  he  died — we  had  one  Bible  lesson,  and 
others  which  kept  us  busy  till  eleven.  Then  we  were 
free  until  after  dinner,  when  he  taught  us  again  for  an 
hour  or  two,  after  which,  beyond  learning  our  tasks  for 
next  day,  our  schooling  was  over.  It  may  appear 
insufficient  to  high  pressure  educationalists,  but  it  was 
all  the  schooling  I  had  till  I  was  twelve,  and  I  have 
never  had  any  reason  to  regret  it.  The  actual  teach- 
ing was,  however,  but  one  branch  of  our  education. 
To  be  with  our  father  day  after  day,  at  every  meal 
except  supper,  to  play  in  his  study  when  it  was  wet, 
to  go  out  walking  with  him  when  it  was  fine,  to  live 
constantly  under  the  stimulating  and  inspiring  shadow 
of  his  presence,  this  was  an  education  in  itself.  We 
were  constantly  encouraged  to  inquire.  No  question 
was  too  absurd  to  be  disregarded ;  no  theory  too  wild 
not  to  be  treated  with  kindness.  Our  father  could 
not  sneer,  least  of  all  at  the  blunders  of  a  child. 
Where  other  parents  suppress  their  children's  ques- 
tionings as  troublesome  or  impertinent,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  encourage.  We  talked  to  him  about  every- 
thing, and  he  told  us  about  everything.  Always 
studious  and  fond  of  reading,  and  possessing  a  sin- 
gularly retentive  memory,  he  was  to  us  a  perfect 
library,  the  volumes  of  which  always  opened  them- 
selves at  the  right  place  whenever  we  sought  informa- 
tion. When  we  had  to  wait  for  a  train  at  a  railway 
junction  for  a  couple  of  hours,  he  used  to  while  away 
the  time  by  weaving  out  of  his  head  fascinating  and 
endless  stories  of  the  adventures  of  some  imaginary 
hero,  in  whose  career  we  were  soon  intensely  inte- 
rested, who  in  the  most  natural  way  in  the  world 
was  always  visiting  places  or  making  discoveries  or 
happening  misfortunes,  which  led  to  the  imparting  of 
immense  stores  of  information.  My  first  knowledge  of 
the  convict  system  was  gained  in  this  way,  and  I  dare 
say  that  most  of  my  earliest  ideas  as  to  the  world  and 
all  it  contains  reached  me  from  my  father's  lips.  Few 
persons  whom  I  have  ever  met  possessed  the  art  of 
making  his  knowledge  more  pleasantly  available  to 
others.  He  never  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper 
without  gathering  some  facts,  some  incidents,  some 
illustrations  to  tell  us  at  meal  times,  or  to  serve  as  a 
subject  for  discussion  when  we  were  out  on  his 
invariable  midday  walk. 

But  it  was  not  merely  in  supplying  information  in  a 
most  attractive  form  that  we  found  invaluable 
assistance  in  the  development  of  our  mental  faculties. 
To  educate  is — philologically — to  bring  out  far  more 
than  to  pour  in  ;  and  for  promoting  reflection  and 
stimulating  thought  in  his  children  I  never  knew  his 
equal.    To  begin  with,  he  made  us  feel  absolutely  on 


an  equality  with  himself.  Not  one  of  us  ever  felt  the 
least  awe  of  him  so  as  to  be  afraid  to  ventilate  an 
opinion  in  his  presence.  No  one  was  snubbed  for 
ignorance,  or  silenced  for  presumption.  Each  one 
was  taught  that  his  opinion  was  worth  having.  In 
our  little  commonwealth  every  citizen  had  a  right  to  a 
voice,  the  only  unpardonable  thing  was  not  to  have  an 
opinion  at  all.  To  outsiders,  admitted  for  the  first 
time  into  the  vehement  democracy  of  our  household, 
the  first  impression  was  naturally  one  of  scandal.  The 
fierce  young  disputants  showed  little  conventional 
reverence  for  their  father.  He  debated  with 
them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  If  he 
indulged  in  a  fallacy  it  was  exposed  as  merci- 
lessly, and  his  mistakes  were  denounced  as  roughly 
as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  boys ;  nor  did  he  ever 
resent  the  liberties  taken  by  his  children.  Oh,  how 
he  allowed  us  to  quiz  him,  and  ridicule  his  opinions, 
and  denounce  his  arguments,  without  ever  showing 
the  least  glimmering  of  resentment — indeed,  with 
what  mild  wonderment  he  would  have  gazed  upon 
any  one  who  had  suggested  that  he  should  feel 
aggrieved  at  liberties  which  he  had  himself  en- 
couraged. Sometimes  I  fear  I  used  to  go  too  far, 
for  I  was  impetuous  beyond  measure ;  and  in  assail- 
ing a  position  or  in  defending  a  thesis  to  which  I 
was  committed,  I  sometimes  grieved  my  mother,  if  I 
did  riot  hurt  my  father,  by  the  vehemence  of  my 
retorts.  Twenty  years  and  more  have  passed  since 
those  days,  during  which  father  was  teaching  his 
eaglets  to  fly,  but  how  vivid  is  the  sense  of  gratitude, 
how  deep  the  impression  of  those  hot  and  eager  days. 
He  never  lost  our  respect  by  enduring  what  others 
called  our  impudence.  He  never  asserted  his  right 
to  reverence  as  a  matter  of  authority,  but  there  was 
not  one  of  us  who  did  not  revere  him  beyond  all 
other  men. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  means  by  which  he 
quickened  our  wits  and  familiarised  us  with  dialectic 
was  the  Sunday  morning  breakfast.  Each  of  us — and 
in  those  days  there  were  six,  besides  father  and  mother, 
making  eight  in  all — had  to  commit  to  memory  one 
verse  of  Scripture,  each  selecting  a  chapter  and 
taking  the  verses  consecutively.  At  breakfast  the 
youngest  began  by  repeating  his  verse  ;  every  member 
of  the  family  from  the  youngest  upwards  had  to  give 
his  or  her  interpretation  of  the  text ;  and  so  on  until 
all  the  eight  had  said  their  texts,  and  given  their 
explanation  of  their  own  and  of  each  other's.  Of 
course,  the  very  young  ones  did  not  contribute  much 
to  the  polemic,  but  father,  mother,  and  the  elder  ones 
contrived  to  raise  almost  all  the  issues  of  religion  and 
morality  in  these  discussions  at  the  breakfast  table. 
There  were  two  distinct  tendencies.  My  sister  repre- 
sented that  of  Arminianism — the  gospel  and  the 
miraculous ;  I  led  the  party  in  favour  of  Calvinism, 
natural  law  and  rationalism.  The  ramifications  of 
these  tendencies  were  infinite,  and  the  younger  dis- 
putants waxed  as  hot  and  fierce  as  if  they  had  been 
mature  theologians  discussing  in  a  synod  or  general 
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assembly.  Each  one  had  to  speak  in  turn,  but  the 
order  of  debate  was  frequently  broken  in  upon  by 
youthful  impetuosity  not  to  be  restrained,  and  then 
the  breakfast  table  for  a  time  became  a  miniature 
bear  garden,  until  the  cheerful  firmness  and  genial 
good  nature  of  our  father  restored  peace  and  order 
into  warring  chaos.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  propriety  of  beginning  the  Day  of  Rest  with  so 
vehement  a  polemic,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
value  as  a  means  of  stimulating  thought,  familiarising 
the  mind  with  the  practice  of  debate,  and  training 
the  intellect  to  detect  flaws  in  argument.  There 
was  no  beating  about  the  bush.  Each  one  went 
to  the  root  of  the  matter  with  a  zest.  Since 
these  old  days  I  have  had  some  little  experience  of 
discussions  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  I 
have  had  to  discuss  face  to  face  with  the  foremost 
men  of  our  time  the  most  pressing  questions  of  our 
day.  But  never  in  all  my  recent  experience  have  I 
ever  had  such  consciousness  of  intense  mental  activity, 
such  an  eager  strain  of  every  intellectual  faculty,  as 
that  which  I  used  to  feel  when  discussing  in  the  old 
family  circle  the  great  problems  of  the  world.  The 
experience  that  came  nearest  to  it — although  it  did 
not  equal  it— was  that  of  the  fierce  half-hour  in  which 
my  late  editor  (J.  Morley)  and  I  used  to  discuss  the 
affairs  of  the  universe  every  morning  before  we 
settled  down  to  work.  But  my  editor  was  only  one, 
whereas  at  home  each  had  to  hold  his  ground  against 
half  a  dozen. 

Another  most  useful  habit  which  my  father  incul- 
cated was  that  of  remembering  the  leading  points  of 
whatever  we  heard,  and  repeating  them  over  to  him 
when  he  came  home.  Many  a  painful  moment  I 
have  had  when  I  forgot  the  heads  of  a  sermon,  but 
the  training  was  most  useful.  Afterwards  when  we 
grew  older  we  were  set  to  take  notes.  My  brother 
Herbert  taught  himself  shorthand  in  this  fashion.  I, 
less  fortunate,  was  confined  to  longhand;  but  the  habit 
of  taking  a  condensed  precis  of  a  speech  or  sermon 
stood  me  in  good  stead  in  after  life.  This  faculty 
of  remembering  what  has  been  said  to  you  in  order  to 
repeat  it  at  home  has  been  of  great  use  to  me  in  many 
ways.  In  interviewing  it  is  invaluable.  I  have  fre- 
quently, without  taking  a  single  note,  been  able  to 
dictate  or  write  out  three  columns  of  close  print 
report  of  an  interview,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  the 
person  interviewed  has  given  his  most  emphatic  testi- 
mony. The  report  of  the  interview  which  was  the 
means  of  securing  the  despatch  of  General  Gordon 
to  the  Soudan  was  dictated  entirely  from  memory  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
day. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  my  only 
memories  of  my  father  are  those  of  a  strenuous  teacher 
always  eliciting  inquiry  or  supplying  information.  He 
was  our  best,  our  most  delightful  playmate.  I  mixed 
little  with  the  boys  of  the  village.  My  sister,  my 
father,  and  I  were  playfellows.  He  made  us  our 
swing.    He  made  us  our  first  kites ;  carved  our  first 


bat,  and  taught  us  how  to  play  at  cricket.  It  was 
with  him  that  we  learned  to  use  the  bow  and  arrow, 
and  to  fish.  Almost  the  only  things  which  I  did  not 
learn  from  him  were  riding  and  rowing.  He  had  a 
nervous  dread  of  boating,  and  he  was  never  quite  free 
from  fear  about  horses.  So  deeply  rooted  was  his 
antipathy  to  boating,  and  so  scrupulous  was  the  regard 
which  we  paid  to  his  wishes,  that  I  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age  before  I  ever  handled  an  oar.  It  is  very 
curious  for  one  who  had  such  an  instinctive  shrinking 
from  unnecessary  danger  that  he  should  have  en- 
couraged us  in  making  all  manner  of  chemical  experi- 
ments. For  years,  every  winter  we  used  to  amuse 
ourselves  in  manufacturing  gunpowder  or  making 
squibs  and  in  firing  toy  cannons.  I  can  still  see  the 
pane  of  glass  in  the  study  window  through  which  the 
leaden  bullet  fired  out  of  a  cannon  I  had  made  from 
an  old  key  perforated  a  hole  as  round  as  a  pea ;  but 
other  accident  we  had  none.  There  never  was  an 
interest  of  ours  which  was  not  his  interest  also.  He 
lived  our  lives  as  well  as  his  own,  and  to  the  last  he 
was  a  boy  among  his  boys. 

That  evergreen  youthfulness  of  heart  which  dis- 
tinguished him  was  a  great  charm  to  us  all.  His 
mind  was  always  fresh.  His  appetite  for  new  facts 
was  insatiable.  The  last  day  I  spent  with  him  I  read 
him  the  article  on  Ashantee  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  his  interest  was  as  keen 
as  when  he  was  in  his  prime.  When  I  was  in  an 
pffice  on  Newcastle  Quay,  and  we  were  too  poor  to 
take  a  daily  newspaper,  I  had  to  bring  him  every 
night  a  summary  of  the  day's  news,  and  the  retailing 
of  this  over  to  him  when  I  arrived  was  one  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  day.  He  had  an  abiding  impatience 
of  words  and  phrases.  "  What  are  the  facts  ?  "  was 
his  constant  inquiry.  "  A  phrasy  body,"  his  render- 
ing of  the  French  phraseur,  was  with  him  a  term  of 
infinite  contempt.  To  this  day,  when  I  give  a 
reporter  instructions  to  convey  the  essence  of  the 
meeting  he  has  been  attending,  I  cannot  do  better 
than  get  him  to  feel  as  I  felt  when  I  had  to  describe 
at  home  what  I  had  heard  and  seen.  There  were 
limitations  in  later  years  to  the  range  of  his  interest, 
but  the  papers  daily  and  weekly  were  read  to  him  to 
the  last,  and  one  of  the  last  inquiries  he  made  about 
the  affairs  of  this  world  on  the  morning  of  his  death 
was  as  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Akin  to  this  youthfulness  of  heart  there  was  a  gi 
and  unruffled  cheerfulness  of  speech.    Ft  v 
who  lived  in  closest  intimacy  with  hiri 
how  sore  sometimes  was  the  heart,  whil< 
the  same  placid,  kindly  smile.  Me 
grave  of  his  loved  ones  without  betraj 
sigh   to   the   survivors  the  anguish, 
tears,  that  lay  within.    Oh,  my  dearl] 
what  depths  of  passionate  tender 
that  calm  and  unruffled  exterior  ! 
we  suspected   the  almost   heart- br 
sympathetic  emotion  which  you  wcr 
some  chance  incident  let  loose  - 
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grief,  and  we  stood  amazed  at  the  intensity  of  your 
anguish  !  Oh,  what  love  was  there,  even  passing  the 
love  of  woman — so  tender  and  true,  so  unselfish,  so 
unchanging  and  unchangeable  !  He  was  emphatically 
a  healthy  man — healthy  and  whole-souled,  with  a 
sovereign  hatred  of  shams  and  fine  phrases,  which 
was  kept  from  being  rancorous  by  a  fine  spirit  of 
charity  and  a  hearty  human  sympathy.  I  think  he 
was  the  heartiest  laugher  I  ever  knew.  When  any- 
thing touched  his  sense  of  humour  he  would  literally 
explode  with  peal  after  peal  of  Homeric  laughter, 
shaking  the  very  room  in  which  he  sat.  He  had  a 
smile  for  every  one,  especially  for  little  children, 
whom  he  naturally  attracted ;  and  nothing  was  more 
painful  and  conclusive  evidence  of  his  failing  powers 
than  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  last  summer  the 
presence  of  his  little  grandchildren  failed  to  rouse 
him  to  romp  with  them,  to  tell  them  stories,  and  to  be 
once  more  a  child  among  the  children. 

There  was  a  fine  spirit  of  inflexibility  about  his 
notions  of  duty.  It  was  not  a  question  of  "  ought " 
with  him,  but  merely  one  of  "  must."  He  did  not 
preach  much  about  the  obligation  of  doing  our  duty. 
He  only  made  us  feel  that  to  neglect  doing  our  duty 
was  as  flat  a  flying  in  the  face  of  the  law  of  the 
universe  as  the  neglect  to  breathe.  Punctual  as  the 
sun  himself,  he  tolerated  no  remissness  in  others. 
Whatever  might  be  a  man's  theological  creed,  of  one 
thing  he  was  sure,  that  whosoever  did  not  try  to  do 
that  which  he  knew  to  be  his  plain  duty  to  do,  that 
man  was  in  the  way  of  perdition,  and  would  if  he 
persisted  therein  come  to  dwell  in  the  everlasting 
burnings.  Yet,  strong  and  vehement  as  were  his 
feelings  on  such  subjects,  it  was  rarely  that  he 
expressed  himself  harshly  about  individuals.  In  his 
roughly  humorous  way  he  would  deal  out  wholesale 
anathemas  upon  classes,  such  as  publicans,  and  peers 
who  used  their  position  of  privilege  for  their  own 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  but 
towards  individuals,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
men  who  maltreated  women,  he  was  uniformly 
humane. 

I  do  not  remember,  during  the  thirty  years  I  knew 
him,  to  have  seen  him  lose  his  temper  once.  The 
meekest  and  mildest  of  men,  I  have  seen  him  bear 
insults  which  made  me  long,  boy  as  I  was,  to  smite 
the  insulter  to  the  ground.  But  he  never  displayed 
any  other  sign  of  feeling  than  that  of  rubbing  the  side 
of  his  head  with  his  hand.  His  humility  was  extreme. 
"  Never  think  of  yourself  more  highly  than  you  ought 
to  think  "  was  a  maxim  ever  in  his  mind.  He  carried 
it  out  by  always  thinking  of  himself  less  highly  than 
he  ought  to  think.  The  faculty  of  self-estimate  is 
rare.  We  always  either  overdo  or  underdo.  Our 
father  underdid  it.  Modest  and  reserved,  he  never 
pushed  himself ;  and  what  is  more,  he  always  dis- 
couraged others  from  pushing  themselves.  He  always 
restrained;  never  incited  to  new  ventures.  Cautious 
in  the  extreme,  he  was  never  bold  except  when  he 
saw  clearly  that  a  certain  cause  was  right.    Then  all 


hesitation  disappeared.  But  when  of  two  courses 
neither  might  be  right,  he  always  preferred  the  more 
retiring.  He  doubted  at  first  whether  I  should  go  on 
the  press,  and  afterwards  when  I  was  called  up  to 
London  he  shook  his  head.  "Why  can  you  not 
remain  where  you  are?  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
be  changing."  Of  all  things  he  abhorred  pride.  The 
last  warning  which  he  addressed  to  me  the  day  on 
which  I  took  leave  of  him  for  ever  was : — "  Walk 
humbly  before  God,  and  take  care  that  you  be  not 
carried  away  by  too  great  popularity." 

Father  was  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  but  his  early  training  had  been  hard.  Experi- 
ence had  administered  a  cruel  chill  to  the  ardour  of 
his  hopes.  Behind  all  the  placid  content  and  tranquil 
enjoyment  of  the  delights  of  existence  there  lay  deep 
buried — but  never  altogether  forgotten  —the  mournful 
ghost  of  an  unrealised  ideal.  He  had  hoped  for  so 
much,  he  had  realised  so  little.  Alas !  it  is  the 
experience  of  life.  He  was  not  as  useful  as  he  had 
hoped,  as  he  had  prayed  to  be ;  and  although  he  had 
ever  strove  to  murmur,  "  Thy  will  be  done,"  at  times 
a  sigh  would  escape  him  that  the  realities  of  age  bore 
so  little  relation  to  the  dreams  of  his  youth.  In  his 
family  alone  were  his  hopes  fulfilled.  But  even  there 
death  was  busy,  and  ill-health  was  seldom  absent. 
He  never  repined;  but  sometimes  the  mystery  of  pain 
and  of  sin  and  of  sorrow  lay  heavy  on  him,  and  he 
began  to  long  to  go  hence  and  to  be  at  rest.  His 
work  was  done.    Why  should  he  linger  behind  ? 

Kinder  man  never  trod  God's  earth ;  nor  a  more 
generous  soul.    Nor,  as  I  look  back  upon  that  long 
life  now  brought  to  an  almost  ideal  close,  can  I 
refrain   from   marvelling   at   his  courageous  faith. 
When  he  began  to  train  us,  no  one  could  have 
believed  more  implicitly  that   whosoever   did  not 
believe  as  he  believed  was  doomed  to  remediless 
perdition.    But  so  absolutely  certain  was  he  of  the 
truth  of  his  creed  that  he  never  seems  to  have  had  a 
single  misgiving  when  he  launched  each  of  us  upon 
the  sea  of  free  inquiry,  with  no  other  chart  but  that 
of  always  and  everywhere  regarding  the  voice  of 
duty  as  the  voice  of  God.    He  held  back  nothing 
from  us.    No  books  were  forbidden  us.    We  were 
challenged  to  discuss  everything,  invited  to  question 
everything,  and  compelled  to  accept  nothing  on  any 
other  authority  but  that  of  reason  and  of  truth.  As 
any  one  might  have  foreseen,  the  cultivation  of  that 
habit  of  thought  in  a  variety  of  minds  was  certain  to 
result,  if  not  in  the  rejection,  then  certainly  in  the 
modification  of  much  that  he  held  to  be  essential  to 
salvation.    But  when  that  time  came,  our  father  had 
himself  come  to  recognise  the  inadequacy  of  some  of 
his  early  formulas.    That  which  to  his  more  limited 
range  of  vision  had  seemed  to  be  merely  a  fog  of 
phrases  without  meaning,  gradually  became  trans- 
formed into  a  beautifully  poetical  aspiration,  and 
finally  was  accepted  as  a  probable  key  to  many 
mysteries. 

The  closing  hours  of  our  father's  life  were  passed 
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in  perfect  peace.  It  was  almost  an  ideal  death.  He 
was  in  harness  almost  to  the  last ;  and  then  a  rapid 
decay,  with  only  sufficient  pain  to  render  release  more 
welcome.  Towards  the  close  he  longed  to  be  gone 
and  to  be  at  rest.  Yet  even  in  these  last  days  of 
extreme  weakness  his  spirit  never  flagged.  One  of 
his  favourite  hymns,  which  was  read  over  to  him  many 
times  as  the  moment  of  parting  drew  near,  was  the 
triumphant  processional  hymn  of  Dean  Alford — 

Forward  be  our  watchword, 
Steps  and  voices  joined  ; 

Seek  the  things  before  us — 
Not  a  look  behind. 


It  was  characteristic.  With  him  it  was  ever  u  For- 
ward !  "  even  to  the  last.  But  on  the  morning  of  his 
death-day,  when  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to  live,  he 
asked  not  for  the  marching  music  of  the  processional 
hymn,  but  for  Dr.  Alexander's  touching  verses — 

I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold — a- weary,  faint,  and  sore  ; 
I'm  waiting  for  the  dawning,  for  the  opening  of  the  door. 

The  opening  was  not  long  delayed.  "The  wasted, 
worn,  and  weary "  had  not  long  to  wait.  After  the 
last  solemn  messages  had  been  delivered,  the  All- 
merciful  bade  our  father  rest. 


II.-MY  SON. 


It  is  nearly  thirty-four  years  since  my  wife  and  I 
received  my  son  from  God  as  the  pledge  and  seal  of 
our  mutual  love.  During  the  first  hour  of  agony  and 
alarm  preceding  his  birth  we  were  absolutely  alone  in 
a  house  in  the  country,  two  miles  from  the  nearest 
doctor,  for  whom  our  little  maid  of  fourteen  had  been 
despatched  in  haste.  As  if  it  were  yesterday  I  recall 
how  his  mother  hovered  on  the  brink  of  death  in 
order  to  give  to  our  son  the  gift  of  life.  And  now  it 
is  but  a  fortnight  since  his  mother  and  I  stood 
watching,  with  his  wife,  the  last  ebbing  breath  of  our 
firstborn.  Silently  and  quietly  as  a  child  falls  asleep 
in  his  mother's  arms  he  passed 
peacefully  into  the  new  life. 

Between  the  fierce  birth-pangs 
which  preceded  his  advent  and  the 
painless  rebirth  into  the  other  world 
stretches  a  span  of  more  than  three 
and  thirty  years,  in  which  I  learned 
all  that  I  as  yet  know  of  the 
beautiful  character  that  was  en- 
trusted to  us  to  train  and  fashion 
for  the  Father's  service.  And 
although  the  hot  tears  dim  the  eye 
and  our  heart  is  sore  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  visible  presence  of 
our  loved  one,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  with  grief  alone  that  we  recall 
his  memory.  For  mingled  with  our 
sorrow  is  a  glad  sense  of  grateful 
pride  —  I  may  even  say  joy  and 
peace.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  have 
had  such  a  son,  it  was  a  greater 
thing  to  have  had  grace  given  us  to  train  him  to  be 
the  man  he  was,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  comfort- 
ing thing  of  all  to  feel  that  our  stewardship, 
however  faulty  it  may  have  been,  is  now  com- 
plete, and  that  our  boy,  after  a  life,  though 
short,  full  of  human  service  faithfully  performed, 
has  now  been  promoted  to  a  higher  and  nobler 
sphere  as  a  fit  instrument  for  further  service  beyond. 
"  Call  no  man  happy  till  he  is  dead,"  says  the  old 
adage,  for  no  one  can  foresee  the  incalculable 
chances  of  the  unveiled  Future.  Our  boy,  happy 
in  his  life,  is  not  less  happy  in  his  death,  which 
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opened  for  him  the  portals  of  a  new  and  still  more 
useful  existence. 

Of  all  things  in  this  world  the  responsibility  of 
parentage  is  at  once  the  greatest  and  the  least 
regarded^  With  most  people  it  is  considered  only  as  a 
possible,  not  by  any  means  always  a  desired,  corollary 
of  the  indulgence  of  passionate  desire.  It  was  not  so 
with  us.  To  summon  an  immortal  soul  into  being — 
what  human  act  is  comparable  to  this  ?  A  recent 
writer  eager  for  polemical  triumph  over  the  believers 
in  eternal  punishment,  declares  that  the  orthodox, 
considering  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  unending 
misery  before'  each  soul,  ought  to 
doom  themselves  to  childless  celi- 
bacy. It  is  not  necessary  to  invoke 
the  terrors  of  aeonian  torture  to 
justify  a  similar  conclusion.  For 
even  if  the  conscious  life  of 
individual  ceased  at  death, 
responsibility  of  perpetuating 
existence  of  a  race,  with  all  its 
measurable  possibilities  of  sin  and 
suffering,  is  one  from  which  the 
boldest  might  recoil.  But  the  only 
i  ffective  way  of  improving  the  lot  of 
man  is  to  rear  up  a  new  generation 
of  better  stock.  For  the  reflecting 
to  shirk  parentage  is  to  make  over 
the  future  to  the  spawn  of  unreflect- 
ing indulgence.  In  the  world's  great 
field  of  battle  no  duty  is  higher  than 
to  keep  the  ranks  of  the  forces  of 
Light  well  filled  with  recruits.  It  is 
to  no  holiday  that  our  offspring  are  called — rather  is  it 
a  combat  long  and  stern,  ending  in  inevitable  death. 

These  considerations  weighed  much  with  us  before 
marriage,  and  it  can  therefore  be  well  imagined  with 
what  anxiety  we  anticipated  the  advent  of  the  little 
one  who  was  to  carry  on  in  the  next  generation  the 
warfare  to  which  he  was  dedicated  before  his  birth. 
He  was  the  child  of  many  prayers,  not  only  those  of 
his  parents,  for  he  was  the  first  grandchild  in  either 
family.  Reared  in  the  simple  faith  which  regarded 
the  fruit  of  the  womb  as  His  reward,  we  both  of 
ity  prayed  that  our  marriage  might 
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be  childless  unjess  the  children,  each  and  all  from 
birth  up,  were  loyal  servants  of  their  Heavenly  Father. 
When  our  boy  was  born  we  felt  with  her  who  in 
the  olden  days  exclaimed,  "I  have  gotten  a  man 
child  from  the  Lord."  We  named  him  after  his 
grandfather.  When  he  was  publicly  dedicated  in  the 
old  chapel  in  baptism  we  received  the  solemn  admoni- 
tion from  my  father's  lips,  "Take  this  child  and  bring 
him  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
And  we  heard  with  bowed  heads  and  solemn  hearts 
my  father's  prayer,  "  May  this  boy  be  a  better  man 
than  his  father  and  his  grandfather,"  a  prayer  abun- 
dantly answered  so  far  as  I  am  concerned ;  but  to  be 
a  better  man  than  was  his  grandfather  was  another 
matter.  One  of  the  members  of  the  congregation 
who  heard  that  petition  remarked  in  her  homely  way, 
"Nay,  nay,  the  Lord  Himself  cannot  make  the  boy 
a  better  man  than  his  grandfather,"  so  highly  was  my 
father's  character  venerated  by  his  flock. 

In  such  wise  came  Willie  into  our  home,  and  in 
such  spirit  did  we  undertake  the  task  entrusted  to  our 
care.  We  married  young.  I  was  not  twenty-five 
years  old  when  he  was  born.  Both  my  wife  and  I 
had  been  accustomed  to  children.  We  only  had  one 
young  servant  for  all  the  housework. 

Living  two  miles  out  of  Darlington,  where  I  was 
editing  the  Nortliern  Echo^  we  saw  few  visitors.  I 
rode  into  town  after  dark,  returning  at  two  or  three 
in  the  morning.  The  life  of  the  little  household  was 
well  under  way  before  I  woke,  but  all  the  rest  of  the 
day  we  spent  together.  Other  children  followed,  and 
before  we  came  up  to  London  in  1881  we  had  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.    My  wife  nursed  all  of  them, 


and  we  were  between  us  their  teachers  and  their 
playmates.  We  had  no  governess  in  those  days. 
My  wife  taught  them  their  lessons,  made  their  clothes, 
baked  and  washed  and  did  all  the  housework  with 
the  assistance  of  her  single  servant.  I  was  with  them 
constantly  when  I  was  not  busy  with  my  journalists 
work,  in  which,  in  addition  to  her  household  duties, 
my  wife  acted  as  my  only  secretary  and  assistant. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  first-born  is  early 
accustomed  to  help,  and  from  his  earliest  childhood 
Willie  became  an  invaluable  companion  and  help- 
mate in  all  the  innumerable  cares  of  the  home,  the 
farm  and  the  nursery. 

Grainey  Hill,  as  our  house  was  named,  was  an  ideal 
place  for  children.  I  had  three  acres  and  a  cow,  and 
besides  the  cow  a  perfect  menagerie  of  goats,  rabbits, 
poultry,  dogs,  and  cats,  not  to  speak  of  the  pony,  which 
was  almost  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  family.  To 
be  brought  up  under  the  green  trees  in  the  midst  of 
flowers  and  shrubs,  free  from  the  smoke  and  murmur 
of  the  town,  in  a  life  of  perfect  freedom  from  conven- 
tional restraint,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  humanising 
influences  of  the  constant  responsible  care  of  birds 
and  beasts ;  to  begin  and  close  the  day  with  praise  and 
prayer,  and  to  be  constantly  trusted  to  help  mother 
in  the  house  and  father  in  the  garden  and  the  field — 
what  environment  could  be  more  idyllic  ?  It  was  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden  plus  the  children,  of  whom  there 
were  none  in  Paradise.  Without  our  children  it  would 
not  have  been  Paradise. 

From  his  earliest  infancy  Willie  was  a  source  of 
infinite  delight.  A  vigorous,  healthy  boy  of  the 
sunniest  disposition,  he  was  from  the  first  singularly 
amenable  to  discipline.  I  only  had  to  chastise  him 
once.  He  was  hardly  two  years  old.  A  fit  of 
impatient  peevishness  seemed  to  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  him.  He  wanted  this,  he  wanted  that,  and  if 
he  did  not  get  it  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.  I 
warned  him  that  if  he  persisted  he  would  compel  me 
to  chastise  him.  He  promised  faithfully  he  would 
never  do  it  again.  In  half  an  hour  a  piteous  howl 
attested  the  vanity  of  good  resolutions.  I  gave  him  a 
smart  slapping — ah,  me  ! — and  from  that  day  onward 
I  never  had  occasion  to  lay  a  hand  on  him  again.  A 
more  biddable  child  never  lived.  Yet  he  was  full  of 
all  the  roguery  and  mischief  of  a  growing  boy.  I 
remember  on  one  occasion  he  and  his  brother, 
both  being  very  young,  finding  my  high  hat  in  the 
nursery,  conceived  the  idea  that  it  was  the  very  place 
in  which  to  build  a  fire.  They  filled  it  with  paper 
and  sticks  and  set  it  alight.  Fortunately  the  smell  of 
burning  attracted  their  mother's  attention,  otherwise  it 
might  have  been  the  house  as  well  as  the  hat  that 
suffered  from  the  conflagration. 

The  modern  method  of  bringing  up  children  when 
the  parents  relegate  all  their  duties  to  nurses  and 
governesses,  and  then  pack  them  off  to  boarding 
schools,  may  be  a  necessity  in  some  cases.  But  no 
more  abominable  trampling  under  foot  of  that  divinely 
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parents  can  be  conceived.  You  get  no  good  of  your 
children  on  such  a  system,  and  your  offspring  are 
almost  orphaned  from  their  birth.  Not  so,  thank 
God,  was  parentage  understood  in  our  North-country 
home.  The  children  were  always  with  us.  We  shared 
their  life  to  the  full,  they  shared  ours  so  far  as  they 
could  understand.  And  in  such  circumstances  children 
develop  fast.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when,  as  at 
Grainey  Hill,  the  mother  lived  almost  alone  amongst 
her  children  and  depended  upon  them  for  all  the 
solace  of  companionship  and  of  sympathy  which  in  a 
less  secluded  life  might  have  been  supplied  from  more 
varied  sources. 

There  were  stormy  days  even  in  those  halcyon 
times.  It  has  been  my  fate  ever  to  be  called  to  try 
to  stem  the  tide  of  popular  fury.  My  first  experience 
was  when  in  1876-8  I  had  to  act  as  Mr.  Gladstone's 
humble  lieutenant  in  keeping  the  North  of  England 
as  far  as  possible  immune  from  the  Jingo  madness 
that  raged  and  clamoured  for  war  with  Russia.  One 
terrible  night  when  the  flood  was  at  its  height,  and  I 
was  threatened  with  death  as  a 
Russian  spy  by  anonymous  scribes, 
and  it  was  loudly  declared  that  at 
the  first  British  reverse  in  the  ex- 
pected war  my  office  would  be 
gutted  by  the  mob  hunting  for  the 
traitor's  life,  I  remember  walk- 
ing home  at  midnight  through  the 
fields,  wondering  whether  this  sacri 
fice  would  be  exacted  from  me. 
When  I  reached  home  my  wife 
was  slumbering  peacefully  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  I  remember 
bending  over  them  in  a  sudden 
paroxysm  of  fear  as  to  what  would 
become  of  her  and  of  my  poor 
children  if  the  worst  befell.  But  I 
thought  of  the  thousands  of  other 
mothers  and  children  who  would  be  left  widowed  and 
fatherless  if  war  broke  out,  and  the  dread  passed. 
Elhce  Hopkins  said  somewhere  that  the  devil  usually 
comes  to  a  man  in  the  shape  of  his  wife  and  child- 
ren. I  can  gratefully  say  that  never  once  in  all 
the  stormy  trials  and  personal  perils  of  my  married 
life  have  my  wife  and  children  ever  by  word  or 
action  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  by  considera- 
tions of  their  safety  or  their  comfort  to  flinch  from 
what  I  believed  to  be  the  path  of  duty.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

Our  children  were  our  only  recreation,  nor  could 
mortal  man  desire  anything  more  delightful  than  in 
study  and  in  play  to  watch  the  unfolding  of  the 
innocent  mind  of  the  child.  One  Sunday  evening 
when  the  wife  and  the  maid  had  gone  to  chapel,  I 
was  left  alone  with  Willie.  We  were  walking  in  the 
meadow,  when  suddenly  the  south-west  wind  brought 
across  the  fields  the  far-away  peals  of  the  bells  of  St. 
Cuthberfs.  The  child  stopped,  held  up  his  little 
finger  and  listened  with  a  look  of  ecstasy  and  awe  on 


his  little  face  as  if  he  had  suddenly  heard  the  song  of 
the  angels. 

Among  the  memories  of  these  early  days  few  stand 
out  more  clearly  than  the  long  delightful  drives  in  our 
little  pony  carriage,  which  were  the  luxury  of  the 
summer-time.  It  was  on  one  of  these  excursions  when 
Willie  was  a  mere  baby,  the  pony  started,  and  he  fell 
out  of  the  phaeton.  Fortunately  the  man  of  a  shooting- 
gallery — we  were  driving  through  a  country  fair — 
caught  him  before  he  touched  the  ground.  I  have 
never  seen  a  shooting  gallery  ever  since  without 
feeling  a  gush  of  gratitude  at  the  memory  of  my  boy's 
escape. 

During  all  that  time  we  had  the  constant  help  of 
our  own  parents,  who  regarded  Willie  as  the  very 
apple  of  their  eye.  We  had  few  friends,  but  those 
were  good  friends  to  him  as  well  as  to  us,  and  one 
of  the  treasures  of  our  nursery  was  a  dapple-grey 
rocking-horse  which  Madame  Novikoff  gave  to 
Willie.  Few  families  were  more  happily  united,  and 
the  children — strange  for  natures  so  vehement  and 
independent  —  hardly  ever  quar- 
relled among  themselves. 

When  Willie  was  seven  years 
old  this  idyllic  life  at  Darlington 
came  to  a  close.  I  was  sum- 
moned to  London  to  assist  Mr. 
Morley  in  editing  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  I  refused  to  go  until  I 
was  assured  that  I  could  find  a 
place  under  gieen  trees  where  I 
could  stable  the  pony  and  sur- 
round the  children  with  the  simple 
natural  life  to  which  they  had  been 
accustomed.  I  found  a  new  home 
for  them,  admirably  suited  for 
their  needs,  at  Cambridge  House, 
in  Wimbledon  Park,  where  Willie 
lived  with  us  until  1897,  when 
he  married  and  founded  a  home  of  his  own. 

The  stress  and  strain  of  London  life  made  sad 
inroads  upon  the  secluded  domesticities  of  Darling- 
ton. But  at  Wimbledon,  as  at  Darlington,  we  kept 
the  children  with  us.  Two  others  were  born  there, 
who  went  to  day  school  in  later  years,  but  the  others 
were  educated  under  our  own  roof.  We  were  excep- 
tionally fortunate  in  obtaining  the  services  of  an 
admirable  governess  in  Miss  Isabel  Adams,  to  whom, 
after  their  mother,  my  children  owe  most  of  the 
training  and  discipline  which  has  stood  them  in  good 
stead  in  after  life.  She  was  a  second  mother  to  the 
boys,  and  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  incalculable 
debt  which  we  owe  to  her  unfailing  kindness,  her 
unswerving  rectitude,  and  her  patient  perseverance  in 
her  educational  duties.  After  her  came  Mr.  Under- 
bill, a  young  man  of  considerable  literary  promise ; 
and  then  came  Dr.  Boms,  a  German  tutor  whose 
attainments  were  as  great  as  his  modesty,  who  was 
then  and  has  been  ever  since  not  only  a  companion 

but  a  counsellor  and  a  friend. 
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From  the  first  Willie  was  destined  to  journalism,  for 
which  he  showed  an  early  bent.  He  almost  wor- 
shipped me — alas  !  an  unworthy  object  of  such  loyal 
devotion—and  he  had  no  greater  ambition  than  to  be 
an  editor  like  his  father.  His  mother,  who  brooded 
ever  over  the  welfare  of  her  children,  prepared  for  me 
a  delightful  surprise.  Procuring  the  necessary  books, 
she  taught  herself  and  Willie  how  to  write  shorthand, 
and  gave  him  to  me  as  a  capable  stenographer  as  a 
birthday  present.  From  that  day  until  he  left  me  to 
become  private  secretary  to  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  then 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  he  was  literally  my  right 
hand.  I  had,  of  course,  other  secretaries  at  the 
office.  But  at  home,  often  until  the  late  hours  of  the 
night  and  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  Willie  took 
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my  dictation  with  the  accuracy  of  an  automaton  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  disciple. 

With  my  absorption  in  the  excitement  of  London 
journalism,  my  wife  was  thrown  still  more  into  the 
companionship  of  her  eldest  son.  He  was  her  con- 
stant helper  and  adviser.  When  she  first  came  to 
Hayling  Island  seeking  seaside  lodgings,  Willie,  then 
a  boy  of  nine,  came  with  her,  for  already  his  judg- 
ment was  far  beyond  his  years.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  stormy  period  of  the  agitation  for  the  reform 
of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  young  girls  that  she 
fully  realised  what  a  help  and  a  stay  she  had  in  him. 
He  was  only  eleven  years  old,  but  he  went  with  her 
everywhere.  One  excellent  lady  was  scandalised  at  the 
presence  of  the  dear  boy  at  the  meetings  held  in  con- 


nection with  "  Maiden  Tribute."  "  He  is  all  I  have," 
said  his  mother,  and  refused  to  be  parted  from  her 
son.  It  was  a  somewhat  fiery  ordeal,  but  Willie 
passed  through  it  without  even  the  smell  of  fire  upon 
his  garments.  He  knew  everything,  he  heard  eveiy- 
thing,  he  understood  everything.  But  a  more  virginal 
soul  I  never  knew,  either  in  man  or  in  woman,  down 
even  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

When  I  was  a  first  class  misdemeanant  in  Hollo- 
way  Gaol  we  had  a  merry  Christmas  party  in  my 
cell.  Willie  was  there  with  his  mother  and  all  the 
other  children,  then  five  in  number.  What  romps  we 
had — blindman's  buff,  puss  in  the  corner,  and  all  the 
other  merry  Christmas  games.  Never  was  the  grim  old 
prison  the  scene  of  a  happier  festival.  Alas   within  less 
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than  a  week  our  joy  was  changed  into  mourning.  I  was 
eagerly  expecting  my  wife's  visit  on  New  Year's  Day. 
Instead  I  received  a  telegram  that  her  mother  had 
died  suddenly  in  the  night  in  Newcastle,  and  my  wife 
had  gone  North.  It  was  a  heavy  blow,  compared 
with  which  my  imprisonment  was  but  a  bagatelle. 
Willie  was  then  nearing  twelve  years  of  age.  None  of 
the  letters  which  his  sorrowing  mother  received  during 
that  time  brought  so  much  consolation  to  her  bereaved 
heart  as  one  written  by  him.  It  was  couched  in  the 
tenderest  spirit  of  loving  sympathy.  He  told  her  how 
deep  an  impression  had  been  made  upon  him  a  short 
time  before  when  in  our  garden  he  had  watched  a 
little  bird  die.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  stood  in 
the  presence  of  death.  And  he  bade  his  mother  find 
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help  in  the  words  which  at  that  time  had  come  to 
him  with  healing  solace:  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn, 
for  they  shall  be  comforted."  Blessed  indeed  are 
mothers  who  have  such  sons,  whose  love  and  ten- 
derness are  indeed  an  unfailing  help  in  every  time  of 
trouble. 

I  did  not  send  Willie  to  school,  neither  did  I  send 
him  to  college.  He  learned  French  and  German 
and  Russian,  but  neither  Latin  nor  Greek.  He  was 
10  be  trained  in  the  university  of  life.  I  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  vortex  of  the  movement  of  the  modern 
world.  He  was  by  my  side  hearing  everything^ 
knowing  all  my  aspirations,  my  hopes,  my  fears,  and 
seconding  me  in  everything  as  few  could  imagine  was 
possible  to  a  boy  of  fifteen.  I  remember  when  he 
was  in  his  fifteenth  year  I  parted  from  him— at 
Wimbledon  Station  to  go  to  Russia  on  a  two  months 
visit— as  if  the  bitterness  of  death  had  got  hold  upon 
me.  When  I  lost  sight  of  his  dear,  loving,  eager, 
proud  face  on  the  platform  I  lay  back  in  the  railway 
carriage  and  cried  like  a  child.  He  was  so  much  to 
me  even  then. 

I  started  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old.  He  was  my  first  Helper  for 
Wimbledon.  From  the  first  number  of  the  Review 
he  was  indefatigable  in  forwarding  every  plan  I  put 
forward.  I  could  always  rely  upon  his  sympathy  and 
his  eager  ca  operation.  When  I  went  to  Ober 
Ammergau  in  the  autumn  of  1890  I  took  him  with  me, 
and  together  with  him  we  translated  the  play  into 
English,  and  brought  out  the  book,  "  The  Story  that 
Transformed  the  World."  When  my  attention  was 
first  turned  to  psychic  research  I  took  him  down  to 
Haslemere,  and  dictated  to  him  the  opening  chapters 
of  "  Real  Ghost  Stories."  Before  that  he  was  one  of 
the  three  hardworking  secretaries  to  whom  I  dictated 
the  bulk  of  "  In  Darkest  England,"  which  I  compiled 
as  the  amanuensis  of  General  Booth.  He  also  had 
charge  of  our  Village  Circulating  Library  from  the  start 
to  the  finish. 

In  1893  I  took  hi*n  with  me  as  my  secretary  on  my 
first  visit  to  America.  He  spent  three  months  with 
me  in  Chicago.  He  reported  all  my  speeches,  took 
down  all  my  interviews,  typed  out  all  his  notes,  and 
then  typed  out  what  I  had  dictated  into  a  phono- 
graph. He  was  not  so  much  my  secretary  as  he  was 
a  projection  from  my  own  soul  and  brain.  Whatever 
it  was— politics,  morals,  sociology,  or  psychic  research 
—he  was  ever  my  alter  ego.  The  sad  and  tragic 
underside  of  the  world  of  trampled  womanhood  was 
■s  familiar  to  him  as  a  printed  page,  but  the  only 
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effect  it  seemed  to  have  was  to  raise  to  a  still  higher 
pitch  his  chivalrous  reverence  for  all  women. 

After  his  return  his  mother  began  to  fear  that  his 
excessive  pre-occupation  with  my  work,  his  supreme 
devotion  to  my  ideals,  might  make  him  the  mere 
replica  of  myself,  an  echo  without  originality  or  inde- 
pendence of  character.  I  knew  Willie  better  and 
laughed  at  her  fears.  The  result  speedily  justified 
my  confidence.  The  first  article  from  his  pen  that 
was  printed  in  an  English  periodical  was  a  criticism 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  which  appeared  over  his  initials  in 
the  West?ninster  Review — a  criticism  which  challenged 
point  by  point  my  eulogy  of  that  great  Elizabethan 
of  the  Victorian  age.  About  this  time  my  health 
compelled  me  to  spend  much  of  my  time  in  compara- 
tive retreat  at  Hayling  Island.  Other  interests  came 
into  his  life.  He  was  engaged  with  Mr.  Cook  on  the 
Daily  News,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three. 

There  is  often  much  truth  in  the  saying,  "A  son's  a 
son  till  he  gets  a  wife ;  a  daughter's  a  daughter  all 
her  life."  Now,  as  in  old  time,  a  man  forsaketh  father 
and  mother  to  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  no  husband 
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Father  and  Sons— Willie  and  Harry,  1905. 

ever  clave  more  closely  or  with  more  passionate 
devotion  to  his  wife  than  did  my  son  to  the  American 
lady,  Lottie  Royce,  daughter  of  the  late  Professor 
Royce,  whose  family  belong  to  Fulton,  in  New  York. 
Nor  was  she  unworthy  of  the  affection  which  led  him 
to  leave  all  to  follow  her.  A  more  devoted  pair  never 
lived.  They  were  inseparable.  In  business  and  in 
society  they  lived  together,  sharing  every  thought, 
every  aspiration.  During  the  ten  years  of  their 
married  life  they  were  only  twice  separated  for  a 
single  day.  All  the  tenderness  and  loving  sympathy 
which  his  mother  had  enjoyed  from  his  early  boy- 
hood were  now  lavished  without  stint  upon  his  wife. 
As  they  had  no  children,  they  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other.  The  blow  of  our  bereavement  is  broken  by 
the  loving  sympathy  of  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  But  his  widow  mourns  alone,  enduring  with 
heroic  fortitude  one  of  those  afflictions  which  brave 
old  Samuel  Johnson  truly  said  "  lacerate  the  con- 
tinuity of  existence." 

No  differences  of  political  opinion  ever  made  any 
breach  in  the  closeness  of  our  affection.  He  always 
continued  to  write  for  the  Review,  although  his  con- 
nection with  it  was  not  so  close  as  before.  When  he 
set  up  house  of  his  own  he  lived  in  Battersea.  His 
uncle,  the  Warden  of  Browning  Settlement,  enlisted 
him  in  social  work  at  Walworth,  where  he  soon 
became  a  pillar  of  strength.    His  adult  class  on  Sun- 


day morning  was  a  constant  source 
of  interest  and  of  pleasure  to  himself, 
of  profit  and  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual stimulus  to  its  members. 

When  Mr.  Morley  undertook  to 
write  the  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  " 
he  engaged  my  son  as  his  private 
secretary,  and  for  three  years  he 
greatly  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
working  under  Mr.  Morley's  direc- 
tion. Mr.  Morley  had  both  father 
and  son  as  helpers  at  different 
periods.  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
he  found  the  son  an  improvement 
upon  the  father.  When  Willie 
died  Mr.  Morley  wrote  to  me 
from  Flowermead  : — 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  mourn  with  you 
at  this  sore  tribulation.  I  had  a  leal 
affection  for  him.  He  was  full  of  quali- 
ties both  to  love  and  to  admire.  It 
grieves  both  of  us  in  this  house  to  the 
core,  for  we  knew  him  at  close  quarters." 

It  was  not  until  the  unfortunate 
enterprise  of  the  Daily  Paper  that 
I  realised  to  the  full  the  magnifi- 
cent i/ant  the  splendid  enthusiasm 
and  the  indomitable  courage  of 
my  brave  boy.  Called  in  to 
undertake  the  management  at  a 
moment's  notice,  he  never  flinched, 
and  when  my  health  broke  down  he 


In  the  Office,  Midsummer,  1907. 
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put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  did  all  that  mortal 
man  could  do  to  snatch  success  from  the  jaws  of  disaster. 
It  was  a  hopeless  task.  But  no  man  on  all  the  staff 
but  recognised  with  affectionate  enthusiasm  the  gentle 
lovableness  of  that  serene  spirit  who  never  said  a 
harsh  word,  but  whose  will  was  as  iron  beneath  the 
velvet  glove. 

After  the  Daily  Paper  ceased  to  appear  my  son 
started  a  publishing  and  bookselling  business  of  his 
own  at  Temple  House.  There  he  brought  out  two 
successful  series  of  selections  from  the  classics  under 
the  title  of  "The  Masterpiece  Library."  He  deve- 
loped a  considerable  business  in  selling  books  on  the 
instalment  plan,  disposing  in  this  way  of  some  thou- 
sands of  Mr.  Morley's  "  Life  of  Mr.  Gladstone  "  and 
a  Pictures  from  Punch." 

About  this  time  he  took  over  the  sole  direction  of 
the  Book  Department  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
which  he  conducted  until  his  death.  When  I  went  to 
Russia  in  1905  he  acted  as  editor  of  the  Review  in 
ray  absence,  and  nothing  was  so  grateful  to  me  during 
all  that  trying  time  as  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
confidence  of  the  letters  which  reached  me  from  his 
pen.  When  in  1906  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  our  family  to 
undertake  the  detail  work  of  the  national  welcome  that 
was  given  to  the  German  editors  on  their  visit  to  this 
country,  he  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  their 
visit  a  success,  and  few  letters  have  cheered  me  more 
than  those  which  I  have  received  since  his  death  from 
our  German  guests,  who  cherish  the  kindliest  memory 
of  his  unwearying  assiduity  and  genial  helpfulness. 

Last  year  when  I  undertook  the  mission  round 
Europe  and  America  before  the  Peace  Congress  I 
made  over  to  him  full  responsibility  for  the  editing  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  in  my  absence.  Nobly,  as 
always,  he  responded  to  my  appeal,  although,  little  as 
I  knew  it,  the  call  made  serious  inroads  both  upon 
his  business  and  his  strength.  He  was  always  so 
cheerful,  so  buoyant,  so  delighted  to  help  that  I  little 
knew  at  what  a  sacrifice  I  was  being  helped.  Regrets 
now  are  unavailing,  nor  on  this  subject  can  I  bear  to 
dwelL 

He  was  not  robust,  although  for  the  thirteen  years 
before  last  spring  he  had  never  once  consulted  a 
doctor.  There  was  a  resiliency  about  him  which 
misled  those  who  only  met  him  occasionally,  a  joyous 
spirit  of  laughing  humour  which  seemed  to  render  the 
idea  of  ill-health  absurd.  He  had  always  been  a  hard 
worker— perhaps  too  hard — nor  is  it  the  least  of  the 
bitter  pangs  which  his  death  has  brought  me  that  if 
I  bad  been  more  thoughtful  and  had  insisted  upon 
his  taking  rest  it  might  have  been  otherwise. 

As  it  was,  he  suddenly  sickened  and  passed  away 
after  only  three  days'  illness.  The  doctors  say  it  was 
a  bad  case  of  blood  poisoning  affecting  the  heart.  I 
had  come  up  to  town  on  Saturday  to  meet  him  at 
night,  when  the  temporary  appointment  of  Acting 
Editor  was  to  have  been  made  permanent,  and  he 
was  to  have  been  formally  appointed  as  my  successor 
in  the  editorial  chair.    I  did  not  hear  of  his  illness 


till  a  quarter  past  eleven  in  the  morning.  Down  to  a 
quarter  to  eleven  at  night  I  was  absolutely  incredulous 
that  his  life  was  in  danger.  At  a  quarter  past  eleven 
I  saw  him  die. 

His  was  a  noble  life,  brief  in  span,  but  full  of 
service  from  his  boyhood  up.  Of  all  those  who  knew 
him  as  boy  or  man  no  one  ever  heard  him  say  an 
unkind  word  or  do  an  ungentle  action.  As  one  said 
who  had  worked  with  him,  he  was  the  ideal  of  a 
gentleman.  Lovable  he  was  and  loyal,  chivalrous 
and  true  in  every  phase  of  human  life.  "  He  was  the 
one  man,"  said  his  widow  to  me,  "  who  perfectly  lived 
out  all  the  ideals  of  which  you  have  ever  written." 

Mazzini  was  a  great  inspiration  to  him,  and  he 
owed  much  to  Russell  Lowell  and  Thomas  Carlyle. 
When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  wrote  in  a  small 
family  Christmas  souvenir  as  the  saying  which  had 
most  influenced  him,  after  Prov.  iii.,  5,  6,  these  words 
from  Carlyle's  "  Past  and  Present"  :  "  To  make  some 
nook  of  God's  creation  a  little  fruitfuller,  better,  more 
worthy  of  God ;  to  make  some  human  hearts  a  little 
wiser,  manfuller,  happier,  more  blessed,  less  accursed." 

In  the  spirit  of  that  aspiration  he  lived  to  his  last 
days  on  earth,  and  in  that  spirit  he  is  living  still. 

These  reminiscences  recall  more  of  the  childhood 
of  the  boy  when  he  was  constantly  with  us  than  of 
his  manhood,  when  he  had  a  home  of  his  own  and 
was  making  his  way  in  the  world.  The  child  was 
father  of  the  man,  and  only  his  mother  and* I  can 
speak  of  these  early  days,  whereas  many  knew  him  in 
later  years.  As  I  recall  the  bonny,  curly-headed  lad 
die  whom  I  carried  so  often  on  my  shoulder,  I  feel  a 
strange  sense  of  the  unreality  and  the  evanescence  of 
the  body.  In  the  thirty-three  years  of  his  life  his 
soul  was  incarnate  in  so  many  bodies,  which  blended 
imperceptibly  one  into  the  other.  I  remember  him 
more  vividly  in  some  of  these  earlier  incarnations 
than  in  his  last.  But  the  invisible  spirit  was  ever 
essentially  the  same.  Yet  it  was  not  until  it  had  de- 
parted that  I  quite  realised  what  he  had  been  and  is. 

The  canonisation  of  Death  is  a  phrase  which  is  often 
more  fitly  applied  to  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
lived  than  to  the  outworn  casket  after  it  has  been 
deserted  by  the  spirit  which  gave  it  life.  But  in  the 
case  of  our  dear  boy  something  of  the  glory  of  the 
change  that  had  come  over  him  seemed  to  linger 
round  his  earthly  tenement.  Never  had  his  features 
appeared  to  me  so  instinct  with  power  and  with  the 
eager  spirit  which  strives  ever  forward  than  when  I 
saw  him  on  his  bier.  When  the  third  day  of  death 
had  fled  there  was  no  trace  of  the  touch  of  "  Decay's 
effacing  fingers." 

We  mark'd  the  mild  angelic  air, 
The  rapture  of  repose  that's  there, 

but  there  was  no  languor  on  the  placid  cheek  nor 
"  cold  destruction  "  on  "  the  changeless  brow."  There 
was  all  "  the  loveliness  in  death,  That  parts  not  quite 
with  parting  breath";  but  in  place  of  the  "gilded 
halo  hovering  round  decay,"  we  saw  with  wonder  and 
with  awe  the  presence  of  power  in  repose.  There 
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was  no  sadness  in  the  shrouded  eye.  His  face  had 
all  the  old  sweetness,  but  added  to  it  a  certain  radiant 
keenness  and  consciousness  of  will  to  aspire  and  of 
power  to  achieve  which  to  me  had  but  been  rarely 
revealed  before.  Youth,  faith,  confident  joy  of  life 
triumphant  never  found  more  perfect  expression  than 
in  the  Seal  which  Death  stamped  on  the  features  of 
my  son. 

I  conclude  this  all  too  imperfect  tribute  to  the 
most  perfect  human  character  I  have  ever  known  by 
quoting  some  lines  expressive  of  the  joy  that  comes 
in  a  father's  heart  from  the  knowledge  that  his  son  is 
with  him  still  : — 

....  I  heard  a  Voice  : 

"  My  father,  here  am  I  !  ...  . 

Close  by  thy  side — closer  because  I  died, 

As  men  do  call  the  passage  into  life  ; 

And  henceforth  I  am  ever  by  thy  side, 

And  death,  instead  of  parting,  doth  unite." 

*  Who  speaks  ?  "  I  cried  

"  Who  speaks?"  the  Voice  replied,  " 1  am  your  son, 

And  not  the  trace  of  death  upon  me. 

Death  !— there  is  no  death  !    Death  is  no  more. 

Death  is  the  portal  through  which  timid  men 

Do  enter  into  life.    Death  is  no  foe  to  love, 

But  rather  love's  best  friend,  for  it  unites 

The  lover  and  his  mistress,  father,  son, 

The  mother  and  her  children.    Life  is  full 

Of  sighs  and  tears  and  sorrows.    Parted  friends, 

Severed  by  time  and  space— love's  enemies — 

Find  in  the  grave  the  union  long  denied 

By  envious  fate.    Life— what  you  call  life  — 

Is  full  of  parting  ;  the  great  uniter— Death— 

Undoes  the  wrongs  of  life,  and  brings  to  each 

Their  loved  and  lost.    The  union  here 

Is  ne'er  undone  ;  we  live  and  love  ;  but  part 

No  more  for  ever.    And  oh,  father,  I 

Am  with  thee  now,  never  to  leave  thy  side." 

III.— HIS  WORK 

By  HIS 

Perhaps  nowhere  was  the  biow  of  my  nephew's 
death  more  keenly  felt  than  at  the  Browning  Settle- 
ment. In  his  own  quiet  way  he  had  grown  into  the 
position  of  one  of  the  principal  pillars  of  the  work. 
Only  when  he  was  removed  did  we  begin  to  realise 
how  much  had  depended  on  him.  He  was  officially 
connected  with  the  Settlement  for  eight  years.  In 
1899  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Browning  Club  and 
Tavern  Building  Fund.  In  the  Daily  News  in  1900 
and  in  the  Review  of  Reviews  in  1903  he  wrote 
descriptions  of  the  work  and  aims  of  the  Settlement, 
which  showed  his  grasp  of  the  whole  field  of  social 
work.  In  1903  he  took  charge  of  the  senior  group  of 
the  Adult  School,  and  made  it  into  a  conversational 
class  in  Christian  Sociology.  He  always  began  by 
writing  upon  the  blackboard  some  notable  saying, 
which  he  made  the  text  of  a  short  lay  sermon.  It  was 
taken  from  any  or  every  source  of  help,  in  ancient 
or  modern  literature,  scriptural  or  non-scriptural. 
Philosophy,  poetry,  sermons  and  romances,  the  wis- 
dom of  Jewish,  Moslem  and  Pagan  saints,  were  all  laid 


 I  bowed  my  head 

And  worshipped — worshipped  Him  who  gave, 
And  gave  yet  more  when  taking.  "Oh,  the  love 
That  makes  the  grave  the  gate  of  comfort, 
Bringing  together  those  who  love 
Once  more.   And  thus  in  life — this  life, 
Maketh  the  heart— the  mourner's  heart;— 
Glorious  with  conscious  knowledge  of  God's  love." 

So  prayed  I,  praised  I,  with  bowed  head. 

Thus  the  stern,  grim-visaged  Death, 
Which  seemed  to  slay  with  envious  dart,  was  but 
The  sweet,  good  angel  of  the  love  of  God. 


December  17th,  1907. 


IN  WALWORTH. 

UNCLE. 

under  contribution.  The  notebooks  of  the  men 
make  a  fine  anthology  of  ethical  and  religious  lore ; 
and  the  liberal  education  thus  conveyed  in  the 
criticism  of  life  may  be  readily  inferred.  One  of 
the  last  sayings  of  Will's  choosing  was  this  from 
Russell  Lowell,  and  illustrates  the  principle  that  lay 
behind  his  selections  : — 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 
And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone  : 
Each  age,  each  kindred  adds  a  verse  to  it  : 
Texts  of  despair,  or  hope,  or  joy,  or  moan. 

The  very  last  couple  of  sayings  may  be  quoted. 
They  are  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  his 
method  : — 

Dec.  1st.  "  If  we  cannot  strew  life's  path  with  flowers  we 
can  at  least  strew  it  with  smiles." — Dickens. 

Dec.  8th.  "  Nothing  great  was  ever  achieved  without  enthu- 
siasm . " — Emerson . 

When  December  15th  came  he  had  joined  "the 
choir  invisible"  whose  messages  he  had  so  often 
passed  on  to  others.    These  sayings  I  have  transcribed 
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from  a  working  man's  notebook,  itself  a  pathetic  but 
inspiring  document  of  educative  achievement.  After 
the  Great  Saying  had  been  written  and  spoken  about, 
the  course  of  study  was  proceeded  with.  A  short  talk 
from  the  conductor  is  followed  by  a  general  discussion 
in  which  all  members  are  free  to  take  part.  Among 
the  subjects  of  his  eight  sessions  were  :  "  The  Waiting 
World  "  (The  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  coming 
of  the  Christ),  "The  Awakened  World"  (the  first 
centuries  of  the 
Christian  era),  a 
series  of  "  Model 
Employers," 
"Great  English 
Prose  Writers," 
"The  Poor  Law 
Past  and  Pre- 
sent," "Great 
City  Problems" 
and  "the  topic 
of  the  week " 
preceding.  His 
last  course  was 
on  Adam  Smith 
and  the  Wealth 
of  Nations. 

Another  im- 
portant feature 
m  the  work  of 
the  group  was 
the  Saturday 
afternoon  ram- 
ble to  places  of 
historic  or  other 
interest.  This 
supplied  an  op- 
portunity for  the 
men,  their  wives 
2nd  friends  to 
become  well  ac- 
quainted  with 
one  another,  and 
also  for  real  first- 
hand knowledge 
of  things  in  the 
laboratory  of  his- 
tory. So  useful 
has  this  method 
proved  to  be 
that   it  was 

adopted  by  the  Walworth  centre  of  the  London 
University  Extension  Board  as  an  adjunct  to  their 
lectures,  and  has  now  passed  into  the  general  curri- 
culum of  the  Board  and  of  the  London  County  Council. 
A  much  enjoyed  "  ramble  "  of  the  Adult  School  was 
to  Will's  home,  in  Clapham  Park.  The  effect  of  all 
this  intermingling  of  life  and  thought  may  be  imagined. 

The  boon  was  far  from  one-sided.  Will  described  the 
group  as  "  a  live  body  of  men  keenly  interested  in  the 
study  of  everything  that  concerns  their  daily  life  and  how 


As  we  knew  him  at  the  Settlement 


to  improve  it "  :  and  four  years  with  such  men  was,  to 
say  the  least,  a  most  valuable  training.  The  influence 
could  be  seen  in  many  ways.  In  politics  his  staunch 
and  loyal  Liberalism  assumed  more  and  more  a 
Labour  complexion,  and  he  came  to  judge  of  all 
public  questions  as  they  bore  on  the  well-being  of 
the  toiling  masses  of  mankind.  Every  Sunday  as  he 
returned  home  he  would  talk  over  with  his  wife  the 
doings  of  the  Adult  School :  what  each  man  said  :  who 

were  absent,  and 
so  on.  They 
were  not  con- 
fused items  in  the 
blurred  gaze  of 
an  abstract  phil- 
anthropist :  they 
were,  to  him, 
personal  friends : 
they  were  bro- 
thers. No  won- 
der the  class 
steadily  in- 
creased in  num- 
bers and  in  in- 
terest. 

When  the 
Settlement  ma- 
gazine Fellow- 
ship  was  started 
two  years  ago  he 
became  mana- 
ger, and  charac- 
teristically made 
co-operati  on 
with  him  a  plea- 
sure to  all  con- 
cerned.  He 
made  this  tiny 
publication  the 
concentrated  dis- 
tillation of  the 
life  of  the  Settle- 
ment and  of  the 
many  move- 
ments which 
radiate  from  it. 
He  also  served 
as  Secretary  of 
the  Finance  and 
General  Pur- 
poses Committee,  which  the  steady  expansion  of  the 
Settlement  made  a  more  and  more  useful  body. 

Both  in  committee  and  in  council  Will  was  a  perfect 
comrade.  He  understood  the  Settlement  down  to 
the  ground,  with  a  sympathy  equally  fundamental  : 
and  he  was  absolutely  loyal.  He  made  of  self-suppres- 
sion a  fine  art.  The  service  that  he  did  for  others, 
no  matter  what  it  cost  him,  was  always  cheerfully 
rendered :  it  was  as  unobtrusive,  as  selfless — and  as 
sure — as  the  law  of  gravitation.    His  self-denial  was 
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not  of  the  grim  ascetic  kind,  nor  of  the  flabby,  pusil- 
lanimous sort,  but  firm  and  strong  and  beautiful  with 
smiles.  Most  of  all  to  be  remembered  is  the  self- 
diffusive  influence  of  his  personality.  He  shed  around 
him  an  atmosphere  of  sunlight.  Whether  he  was 
silent  or  spoke,  you  could  not  but  feel  his  effluent 
gentleness  and  kindliness. 

I  never  remember  him  once  losing  his  temper  or 
saying  an  angry  or  unkind  word.  The  nearest 
approach  that  I  have  seen  to  irritation  or  wrath  was 
a  slight  darkening  of  the  face,  as  though  the  sun  had 
gone  for  a  moment  behind  a  cloud.  You  always  felt 
better  in  Will's  presence.  It  made  you  unconsciously 
come  to  think  better  of  yourself  and  of  everyone  else. 
He  was  never  discouraged ;  or  at  least  he  kept  his 
discouragements  to  himself.  So  he  was  a  pillar  of 
hope  and  calm  faith,  on  whom  we  were  glad  to  lean. 
Our  experience  of  him  entirely  confirms  his  father's 
verdict :  "  He  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect 
character  that  I  have  known."  This  is  not  the 
hyperbolic  language  of  passionate  bereavement.  I 
said  the  same  nearly  a  dozen  years  ago.  At  his 
twenty-first  birthday  I  stated  that  of  all  the  men  I 
had  ever  known  Will  had  shown  least  trace  of 
original  sin.  I  have  repeated  the  remark  again  and 
again  during  his  life,  and  with  growing  reason. 

So  men  ripened  under  his  influence  as  the  peach 
ripens  under  the  summer  sun.  Never  will  I  forget 
what  happened  when  I  conveyed  to  the  men  of  the 
•  Adult  School,  awaiting  him  to  come  and  speak  to 
them,  the  news  of  his  sudden  death.  The  request 
they  made  that  they  might  carry  his  body  to 
the  grave  came  from  their  very  hearts.  And 
as  the  coffin  was  carried  from  the  church  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  strong  men  who  had  loved  him  with 
the  man's  deep  love,  his  widow  said,  "  This  would 
have  pleased  Will  more  than  everything  else,  that  his 
body  should  have  been  carried  to  its  last  resting-place 
by  these  men  of  his  class. 'i 

We  buried  him  in  Brookwood  Cemetery  on 
December  18th,  beside  his  aunt.  At  the  funeral 
service  in  the  mortuary  chapel  I  was  asked  to  pay  a 
parting  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  after  reading  the 
lesson  from  the  Burial  Service  I  said  : — 

These  great  words  of  Christian  faith  shine  into 
our  hearts  to-day  with  light  from  the  very  Face  of 
God.  They  turn  the  dark  mystery  of  our  sorrow 
into  a  cloud  of  glory.  But  a  cloud  it  remains.  We 
cannot  pierce  through  it  or  understand.  •  It  all  seems 
so  strange.  We  see  a  noble  career,  nobly  begun, 
abruptly  ended.  We  see  a  nobler  character,  radiant 
with  the  serene  gentleness  that  wins  and  leads  and 
saves,  plunged  into  sudden  night.  The  tower  of 
hope  on  whom  so  much  depended,  the  promise  of 
wide  and  wise  service  on  press  and  platform  and  in 
council  chamber,  the  prospect  of  victorious  effort  on 
behalf  of  them  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  have 
been  smitten  to  the  dust.  Why  ?  O  why  ?  We 
know  not.  But  God  knows.  And  we  know 
God. 


We  know  Him  in  the  beauty  and  the  strength 
of  the  life  which  He  has  just  withdrawn.  His 
was  "a  spirit  that  to  all  the  poor  was  kind  as 
slumber  after  pain."  His  presence  made  summer 
whatever  winter  reigned.  So  fair  a  soul  attests  its 
Maker. 

We  know  Him  in  the  highest  experiences  of  our 
own  lives.    We,  too,  can  say — 

I  know  Thee,  who  hast  kept  my  path  and  made 
Light  for  me  in  the  darkness,  tempering  sorrow, 
So  that  it  reached  me  like  a  solemn  joy  ; 
It  were  too  strange  that  I  should  doubt  Thy  love. 

Best  and  clearest  of  all  we  know  Him  in  the  Man 
who  bore  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows  and 
opened  up  to  us  the  Life  Eternal. 

The  wild  world  of  hostile  circumstance  may  dance 
around  us,  trampling  on  our  plans  and  shattering  our 
hopes,  the  grim  spectre  may  strike  his  dart  through 
the  treasured  dreams  of  years  and  stab  anguish  into 
our  hearts ;  but  not  all  the  crowding  tragedies  of  life 
or  death  can  shake  the  central  certitude  imbedded 
deep  within  the  core  of  the  soul.  We  cannot  doubt 
the  Love  which  has  woven  itself  so  wondrously  with 
the  very  texture  of  his  life  and  of  ours.  We  may  not 
know  the  reasons  of  this  strange  providence.  But  we 
know  God.  To  that  our  souls  recur,  and  in  our 
certainty  of  Him  we  believe  that  all  is  well ;  all  is  for 
the  best.  So  securely  fixed  at  the  very  base  of  our 
being  is  this  confidence  that  the  worst  heart-wrench 
only  makes  us  the  more  aware  of  the  Divine 
tenderness : — 

Through  the  clouded  glass 

Of  our  own  bitter  tears,  we  learn  to  look 

Undazzled  on  the  kiadness  of  God's  face  ; 

Earth  is  too  dark,  and  Heaven  alone  shines  through. 

And  from  that  opened  Heaven  has  there  not  fallen 
upon  the  past  a  light  that  tempts  us  to  adore  ?  It  is 
an  abiding  consecration  to  remember  that  there  has 
dwelt  with  us  in  the  home,  in  the  office,  and  in  the 
Settlement  a  soul  of  rarest  beauty,  a  gleam  of  God's 
own  heart,  a  character  outlined  and  illumined  by  the 
Christ.  There  has  lived  with  us  all  these  years  an 
unflinching  witness  to  the  calm  unselfishness,  the 
sublimity  of  purpose,  the  lowliness  of  service,  the 
sweetness  and  the  gentleness  of  love  which  make  up 
the  Eternal  Life. 

As  we  recall  the  singular  flawlessness  of  his  life  we 
begin  to  feel  why  he  must  go.  It  seems  as  if  earth 
had  no  more  to  teach  him.  The  whirl  of  mortal  ex- 
perience had  finished  its  work  and  rounded  off  his 
character. 

Thou  Heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst  thou  of  earth's 
wheel  ? 

"Other  heights  in  other  lives"  unfurl  before  him. 
The  portico  finished  with  such  elaborate  care  by  the 
great  Builder  suggests  the  splendour  of  the  as  yet 
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Hidden  Temple  to  which  it  leads.  The  career 
seemingly  cut  short  has  but  entered  on  a  fuller 
course  : — 

Somewhere,  surely  .  .  . 
In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 
Of  being  is  practised  that  strength, 
Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  ! 

Can  we  not  look  up  and  say — 

Thou  art  not  idle  ;  in  this  higher  sphere 
Thy  spirit  lends  itself  to  loving  tasks  ; 

And  strength  to  perfect  what  it  dreamed  of  here 
Is  all  the  crown  and  glory  that  it  asks. 

One  instinctively  uses  the  words  of  the  poets  he 
loved  so  well. 

Early  and  swift  is  the  promotion  which  our  comrade 
has  won,  and  shall  we  not  cry — 

Go  up  and  on  !    Thy  day  well  done, 
Its  morning  promise  well  fulfilled, 

Arise  to  triumphs  yet  unwon, 
To  holier  tasks  that  God  has  willed. 

And  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  is  to  be  the  first  task 
of  his  unseen  ministry  ?  Is  it  not  to  win  us  from  our- 
selves to  the  service  and  the  faith  in  which  he  lived? 

Through  such  souls  alone 

God,  stooping,  shows  sufficient  of  His  light 

For  us  in  the  dark  to  rise  by. 

Shall  we  not  rise?  His  life  is  intertwined  with 
ours.  Innumerable  links  of  memory  and  of  love 
bind  him  to  us,  and  bind  him  to  us  never  so  closely 
as  now.  Are  they  not  drawing  us  upward  ?  Is  not 
the  very  wrench  of  bereavement  but  the  tug  of  his 
soul  on  ours  to  lift  us  to  a  nobler  life?  He  has 
risen,  and  he  would  fain  have  us  rise  with  him.  I 
cannot  help  but  feel  that  he  is  hovering  over  us 
wistfully  and  wonderingly  and  fosteringly  as  ever. 


bidding  us  rise  out  of  the  night  of  doubt  and 
dismay  into  the  Light  wherein  he  dwells.  He  is 
still  as  ever,  nay  more  than  ever, 

Cheerful  and  helpful  and  firm. 

I  appeal  to  the  comrades  of  his  staff,  to  workers  in 
his  office,  where  the  relation  was  not  that  of  employer 
and  employed,  but  of  friend  and  friend. 

I  appeal  to  the  men  of  Walworth  whom  he  loved 
and  served,  of  whom  he  was  proud  with  the  pride  of 
father  and  brother  in  one,  on  whose  shoulders  his  body 
has  been  carried  hither  and  will  be  borne  hence  to 
its  last  resting-place. 

I  appeal  to  all  who  have  known  him,  loved  and 
admired  him,  here  and  now  to  respond  to  the  impulse 
of  his  purpose,  to  the  strong  desire  of  his  love. 

Let  every  dark  grudge,  every  bitter  remorse,  every 
coward  fear  of  noble  life  and  strenuous  service,  be 
buried  in  his  grave. 

Let  your  souls  rise  out  of  the  dark  prison  of  low 
habit  or  sordid  ambition  or  selfishness.  Dare  to 
strive  as  he  strove,  to  serve  as  he  served. 

Who  will  fill  the  gap  that  he  has  left  in  our  ranks  ? 

Who  will  take  up  the  work  from  which  he  has  been 
torn? 

Who  will  vow  now  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  to 
see  that  the  work  to  which  he  gave  freely  of  time,  love, 
life,  shall  not  suffer? 

Who  will  be  baptised  for  the  dead?  Above  all, 
who  will,  in  the  glory  of  the  memory  of  this  life,  born 
for  Christ,  baptised  into  Christ,  nurtured  for  Christ, 
devoted  to  the  high  ends  of  Christ,  hearken  to  the 
Great  Voice  saying  : — 

"  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  and  follow  Me." 


Will  Stead's  Adult  Class,  some  of  whom  carried 
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90.-IRELAN 

An  Irishman  who  has  not  lived  in  his  own  country 
for  some  fifteen  years,  and  who  has  lately  been  living 
in  poverty-stricken  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  which  he 
finds  now  closely  to  resemble  his  native  land,  called 
on  me  the  other  day. 

"  How  fares  it  with  Ireland  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well  and  ill.  There  is  progress,  undoubted  pro- 
gress, in  many  directions.  But  in  others  there  is 
stagnation,  and  in  some  downright  reaction.  For 
downright  squalor  existing  side  by  side  with  keen 
intelligence  the  West  Coast  of  Ireland  is  hard  to 
beat  The  Irish  cottier  among  the  bogs  and  rocks 
of  some  of  the  western  districts  is  far  more  squalidly 
miserable  in  appearance,  more  destitute  of  creature 
comforts,  more  lacking  in  all  that  constitutes  material 
well-being,  than  any  Russian  moujik  I  have  seen  in 

I  


Westminster  Gatettc] 

Wise  Counsel. 


Mr.  W.  O'Brien  :  "  You  and  I  may  not  be  quite  in  agreement  in  some 
things,  Mr.  Redmond,  but  don't  you  tbink  we  might  agree  in  trying  to  stop 
mis  cattle-driving  business  T " 

[Mr.  W.  O'Brien,  M.jP.t  speaking  at  Irishtown,  co.  Mayo,  on  Sunday, 
denounced  the  "  cruel  work  "  of  cattle-driving.] 

the  famine  districts  of  Russia.  And  yet  they  are  not 
miserable.  They  are  philosophers  and  humorists, 
whose  conversation  is  quite  as  intelligent  and  interest- 
ing as  that  of  the  ordinary  M.P.,  although  they  share 
their  hovel  with  the  pig,  and  allow  the  fowls  to  roost 
on  their  beds." 

"  Since  you  left  Ireland  has  anything  been  done 
for  these  pauper  philosophers  and  room-mates  of  the 
porker  ?  » 

"Yes.  The  Congested  Districts  Board  has  done 
a  good  deal  and  must  do  a  good  deal  more.  At 
Castlerea,  for  instance,  it  has  transplanted  many  of 
the  best  cottiers  from  the  bog  to  decent  holdings,  for 
which  the  Board  carved  up  an  estate  which  they  have 
purchased  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.    What  is 
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wanted  is  a  great  extension  of  that  system.  The 
Board  has  also  built  some  harbours  which  are  useless, 
and  one  or  two  which  are  otherwise.  But  the  great 
thing  to  do  is  to  bring  the  good  people  and  the  good 
land  together,  instead  of  leaving  the  good  people  on 
the  bog  and  the  best  land  to  the  cows." 

"  That  brings  us  to  cattle-driving.  What  is  your 
verdict?" 

"  Cattle-driving  is  the  latest,  most  humane  and 
least  offensive  method  of  ringing  the  chapel  bell.  No 
one  can  deny  that  it  is  better  than  cattle-houghing  or 
Clerkenwell  prison  explosions,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
shooting  of  landlords.  It  is  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  inward  and  very  real  disease  to  which  it 
was  necessary  that  public  attention  should  be  called 
in  some  way,  and  I  think  it  would  tax  anyone  to 
suggest  a  simpler  and  more  effective  petition  of 
grievances  than  this  much-abused  cattle-driving." 

"  But  are  the  poor  beasts  not  cruelly  overdriven  ?  " 

"  Never  a  bit  of  it.  A  grazier  whose  own  cattle 
were  driven  told  me  that  as  there  were  calves  in  the 
herd  the  cattle-drivers  took  carts  with  them  to  carry 
the  calves  to  their  owner's  house  door,  where  they  left 
them  as  protest.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  the 
accusations  of  cruelty  to  animals  do  not  lie  against 
the  cattle-drivers.  Something  had  to  be  done  to 
rouse  attention  to  the  need  for  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Government" 

"  And  now  the  chapel  bell  can  cease  ringing  ?  " 

"  Possibly.  What  struck  me  most  was  the  keen  new 
life  that  animates  the  Irish  people,  especially  the  Irish 
youth.  There  is  a  practical  patriotism  manifesting 
itself  in  many  ways — literary,  social,  agricultural,  as 
well  as  political — in  fact,  the  political  side  of  it  is  the 
most  disappointing  to  me." 

"  Indeed.  Has  not  the  Nationalist  Parliamentarian 
Party  achieved  great  things?" 

u  Yes  and  no.  They  have  and  they  have  not.  They 
undoubtedly  raised  campaign  funds  and  made  them- 
selves a  power  in  the  land.  But  their  whole  policy  is 
based  on  the  delusion  that  Nationalism  is  the  only 
fruitful  thing  in  Ireland.  They  have  all  the  intoler- 
ance of  the  Pope  without  his  credentials.  Outside 
our  pale  there  is  no  salvation,  they  say.  We  are  the 
only  folk  that  are  helping  Ireland.  It  sounds  well, 
but  it  is  not  true.  And  the  sooner  they  realise  that 
they  are  only  one  of  the  forces  helping  the  Irish  to  a 
new  era  of  national  prosperity  the  better  both  for 
Ireland  and  for  themselves." 

"  Who  are  the  others  who  are  helping  Ireland  ?  " 

"  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  with  his  Agricultural  Asso- 
ciation is  doing  a  great  work  in  Ireland.  He  has 
collected  round  him  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
genuine  men  in  Ireland,  and  they  are  working 
wonders.  The  c|-operative  movement,  which  is  only 
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one  phase  of  a  general  self-help  movement,  is  opposed 
by  official  Nationalism  nominally  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  a  Tory  propagandist  trick ;  but  in  reality  because 
certain  vested  interests  would  lose  by  it,  and  because 
Self-Help  traverses  the  Nationalist  dogma  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  Home  Rule.  The  Co-operative 
and  Self-Help  people,  a  great  number  of  whom  are 
Home  Rulers,  argue  much  more  logically  that  to  make 
Ireland  strong  and  threatening  economically  is  the  very 
best  way  to  exact  Home  Rule.  I  am  afraid  that  offi- 
cial Nationalism  is  jealous  of  any  success  other  than 
its  own.  The  co-operative  movement  is  a  success 
economically,  and  that  is  the  only  success  it  wants. 
In  their  relations  with  it  the  Nationalists  have  blun- 
dered from  beginning  to  end.  Firstly,  they  ought  to 
have  started  it;  secondly,  having  neglected  to  start  it, 
they  ought  to  have  come  in  and  captured  it.  They 
allege  that  it  is  a  form  of  Unionist  propaganda.  That 
being  so,  why  hadn't  they  the  sense  to  start  it  tis  a 
form ,  of  Nationalist  propaganda  ?  Co-operation  is 
now  flourishing  despite  the  Nationalist  anathema,  and 
the  Nationalist  farmers  who  are  working  it  on  the  spot 
are  thus  openly  flouting  their  official  leaders." 

M  You  hint  at  a  big  Nationalist  secession  ?  " 

"  Yes.  The  dominant  note  among  Irishmen  to-day 
is  self-confidence.  The  official  Nationalist  note  is 
confidence  in  the  malleability  of  English  Liberalism, 
in  the  liberality  of  rich  Irish-Americans.  The  official 
Nationalists  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  new  national 
spirit  The  Sinn  Fein,  in  this  respect,  is  in  accord 
with  this  new  national  spirit.  The  Sinn  Feiners  are 
essentially  self-helpers.  If  the  Nationalist  leaders 
continue  to  make  out  that  nothing  can  be  done  in 
Ireland  except  through  them  and  through  Home 
Rule,  the  Sinn  Fein  will  capture  the  new  generation. 


*  Already  it  is  almost  altogether  a  young*  man's  party ; 
that  I  regard  as  a  symptom  of  what  is  coming.  The 
Ireland  now  being  re-born  is  not  a  whining  Ireland, 
but  a  fighting  Ireland.  The  whole  nation  is  palpitat- 
ing with  fresh  life.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the 
Nationalist  Party  does  not  show  vitality  and  alert- 
ness." 

"  What  is  the  cause  ?  " 

"  The  cause  is  due  to  the  evil  influence  of  monopoly 
and  intolerance.  The  Nationalist  Party  reigns  by 
virtue  of  the  capacity  developed  among  its  leaders 
twenty  years  ago.  In  those  days  the  Nationalist 
Party  was  democratic,  with  a  dash  of  socialistic 
enthusiasm.  It  defied  the  Pope  when  be  condemned 
the  tribute  to  Mr.  Parnell ;  it  was  instinct  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  youth  of  Ireland ;  it  was  absolutely 
national.  Now,  what  do  we  find?  An  organisation 
controlled  nominally  by  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  men 
of  the  'eighties.  But  in .  reality  the  machine  which 
works  with  automatic  precision  consists  of  three 
parts — the  Priest,  the  Gombeen  man,  and  the  Publi- 
can, the  last  two  being  often  the  same.  Go  into  any 
village  in  Ireland  and  ask  who  are  the  people,  the 
managers,  the  men  who  pull  Se  wires,  without  whose 
consent  no  candidate  can  be  elected,  and  you  will 
find  always  and  everywhere  the  same  fatal  trinity, 
the  Priest,  the  Gombeen  man  and  thq  Publican,  and 
these  three  are  one." 

"  Then  what  is  the*  remedy  ?  "      >  , 

"  Make  the  Nationalist  Party  truly  national.  Cast 
out  the  spirit  of  supercilious  arrogance  that  makes  the 
pseudo-Nationalists  ignore  all  other  Irish  patriotic 
agencies  excepting  their  own*  If  1  Le{  'em  all  come 
in '  were  their  motto,  the  healthy  elements  in  Irish  life 
would  reduce  to  their  proper  place  the  Trio." 
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Tkc  German  Naval  Programs^ 

THE  re-statement  of  the  elementary  trubms  of 
British  Naval  policy  in  last  month's  Review 
of  Reviews  created  considerable  discussion 
in  the  Press.  Various  writers,  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  even  an  ordinary  schoolboy's  acquaintance 
with  the  recent  history  of  their  own  country,  accused  me 
of  inconsistency  for  reaffirming  propositions  which  I 
first  proclaimed  in  1884,  and  reaffirmed  with  emphasis 
during  the  Peace  Crusade  of  1899,  and  the  Peace 
tour  which  I  made  round' Europe  before  the  Hague 
Conference  of  1907.  Others,  whose  perception  of  the 
relation  of  the  Hague  Conference  to  British  naval 
supremacy  appears  to  be  somewhat  dull,  have 
twitted  me  with  a  volatile  readiness  to  execute  a  com- 
plete volte  face  because  I  have  insisted  that  if  we 
cannot  maintain  the  naval  status  quo  by  agreement 
we  must  maintain 'it  by  competition.  No  one  has 
striven  more  zealously  than  I  to  secure  an  arrest  of 
further  increase  of  naval  armaments.  No  one  would 
be  readier  than  I  to  agree  to 'sweeping  reductions  in 
naval  armaments,  alwava  providing  that  the  arrest  or 
reduction  left  the  relative  position  of  the  various  Powers 
unaltered.  One  of  the  reasons  why  such  a  man  as  Earl 
Grey,  for  instance,  threw  himself  so  heartily  into  the  Peace 
Crusade  of  1899  was  because  he  saw  what  the  majority 
of  the  purblind  Jingo  crowd  did  not,  that  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Russian  Emperor's  proposal  was  equi- 
valent to  an  international  guarantee  for  a  term  of 
years  of  the  existing  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain. 
That  such  would  have  been  its  effect  was  one  reason 
why  Mr.  Goschen's  offer  met  with  so  cold  a  reception 
from  Powers  which  disliked  our  predominance.  They 
preferred  to  rely  upon  competition.  The  result  has 
not  been  very  reassuring  to  them,  for  1907  found 
British  naval  supremacy  more  firmly  established  than 
ever.  Once  again  we  have  offered  the  other  Powers  the 
olive  branch.  Once  again  we  asked  them  to  acquiesce, 
if  only  for  five  years,  in  the  status  quo.  Again  our 
offers  have  been  rejected,  and  we  were  told  in  effect  that 
if  we  meant  to  retain  the  position  which  we  had  won, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  hold  it  against  all  comers 
who  cared  to  challenge  it.  The  challenge  was  not 
long  in  coming.  I  met  it,  as  I  was  bound  to  do, 
unless  I  were  to  abandon  the  policy  which  I  have 
consistently  supported  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
as  a  reward  I  am  told  by  Sir  W.  R.  Cremer  and  his 
friends  that :  "  I  am  a  publicist  who,  after  having 
associated  himself  with  the  friends  of  peace,  now 
reverts  to  the  policy  of  panic  which  he  formerly 
supported ! " 

This  nonsense  hardly  deserves  to  be  treated 
seriously.  But  the  matter  is  of  such  importance  that 
I  felt  it  my  duty  to  publish  in  the  Daily  Mail 
of  December  23rd  the  following  statement  of  my 
position : — 

The  time  has  come  when,  to  clear  the  air,  we  need  to  speak 
out  quite  plainly  on  the  subject  of  the  Navy. 


from  a  Peace  Point  of  View. 

Whether  from  sheer  stupidity  or  from  perversity,  the  true 
position  of  the  question  has  been  so  obscured  by  exaggeration 
and  misrepresentation  that  a  simple  re-statement  of  the  A  B  C 
of  the  subject  may  be  useful. 

"The  British  Empire  floats  upon  the  sea."  The  command 
of  the  sea  is  the  condition  of  its  existence  as  an  independent 
State.  The  maintenance  of  an  irresistible  superiority  at  sea  is 
the  absolute  sin*  qud  turn  of  our  national  life.  On  this  subject 
there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  us.  There  are,  it  is 
truo,  two  schools.  One  relies  almost  exclusively  for  safety  upon 
the  strength  of  the  Navy.  The  other  insists  that  it  is  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  realm  from  invasion  by  the  adoption  of 
universal  compulsory  military  service. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  the  former  school  the  maintenance  of  our 
naval  supremacy  must  be  much  more  important  than  to  the 
latter.  For,  as  it  puts  all  its  eggs  into  one  basket,  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  that  the  basket  >j  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
eggs.  But  even  if  the  peace  party  and  the  Jingoes  regard  with 
equal  abhorrence  and  dread  the  prospect  of  an  invasion,  and 
therefore  both  equally  desire  to  maintain  a  supreme  Navy,  the 
peace  party  has  an  additional  motive  in  its  detestation  of  con- 
scription, which  the  Jingo  regards  with  complacency  or  positive 
approval. 

INVASION  OR  CONSCRIPTION. 

To  weaken  the  Navy  is  not  merely  to  increase  the  danger  of 
foreign  invasion  ;  it  is  enormously  to  strengthen  the  case  in 
favour  of  conscription.  As  the  peace  party  relies  upon  the  Navy 
to  shield  it  from  two  devils,  whereas  the  Jingo  only  asks  it  to 
protect  it  from  one,  the  zeal  of  the  peace  party  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  supreme  Navy  ought  to  be  at  least  double  that  of 
the  zeal  of  the  Jingoes.    And  so  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is. 

There  may  be  here  and  there  professing  and  professional 
friends  of  peace  who  blind  themselves  to  these  truisms.  They 
are  so  engrossed  with  their  laudable  desire  to  cut  down  the 
intolerable  burdens  of  armaments  that  they  ignore  the  funda- 
mental and  indispensable  condition  that  must  precede,  or  at 
least  accompany,  any  such  reduction.  They  are,  however,  but 
the  conies  of  politics — few  in  number  and  so  feeble  in  influence 
as  to  be  without  a  single  representative  in  the  strongest  Radical 
Cabinet  Britain  has  ever  had. 

MUDDLE-HEADED  CRITICS. 

The  muddle-headed  people  who  never  grasp  the  central  facts 
of  any  question  have  been  talking  and  scribbling  even  more 
than  their  ordinary  quantum  of  nonsense  about  what  they  are 
pleased  to  describe  as  my  inconsistency  in  advocating  in  July  an 
arrest  of  armaments  at  the  Hague  and  in  December  declaring 
the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  armaments  in  London.  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  plain  enough  even  to  the  man  in  the  street 
that  so  far  from  these  two  things  being  inconsistent,  one  follows 
as  the  inevitable  corollary  of  the  other.  It  was  in  order  to 
avert  the  need  for  increasing  armaments  in  London  in  December 
that  I  was  so  zealous  in  advocating  an  arrest  of  armaments  at 
the  Hague  in  July.  When  the  Conference  refused  to  cry 
"  Halt ! "  the  question  whether  or  not  we  had  to  increase 
armaments  in  London  passed  out  of  our  hands.  We  should 
certainly  not  have  increased  them  if  our  neighbours  had  not 
challenged  us  to  a  beggar-my-neighbour  competition.  It  com- 
pelled us  to  increase  our  armaments  in  order  to  preserve  the 
status  quo. 

The  essential  question  is  the  maintenance  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Navy,  the  irresistible  superiority  of  the  British  Navy 
without  which  we  should  exist  only  by  sufferance  of  our  neigh- 
bours and  would  inevitably  be  driven  to  conscription. 

What  we  tried  to  do  in  1899  and  in  1907  was  to  secure  an 
international  guarantee  for  the  naval  and  military  status  quo  for 
a  term  of  years.  As  I  had  occasion  to  explain  last  February  to 
the  heads  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  such  an  agreement 
was  equivalent,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  to  an  international  guarantee 
of  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.  But  as  it  was  also 
equivalent  to  an  international  guarantee  of  the  military  supre- 
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macy  of  Germany  oyer  France,  and  of  Austria  over  Italy,  it  was 
fair  all  round. 

RACE  OF  EXPENDITURE. 

Besides,  as  I  pointed  out  with  painstaking  emphasis,  however 
much  Germany  or  any  other  Power  might  dislike  to  recognise 
our  naval  supremacy,  it  existed  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  in 
Britain  we  regarded  its  maintenance  as  a  matter  so  absolutely 
essential  to  our  national  existence  that  we  were — especially  the 
pacificists  —  prepared  to  spend  millions  rather  than  see  it 
impaired. 

Hence  I  said  :  "  You  cannot  help  yourselves.  British  naval 
supremacy  exists,  and  will  continue  to  exist.  We  prefer  that 
its  maintenance  should  be  secured  by  an  agreement  tnat  neither 
Power  should  exceed  its  present  expenditure  on  naval  arma- 
ments. But  if  you  refuse  to  guarantee  our  supremacy  by  agree- 
ment, and  challenge  us  to  maintain  it  by  competition,  then  it  will 
still  be  maintained  co&U  que  co&te.  At  the  end  of  five  or  ten 
years  the  relative  superiorityof  the  British  and  German  navies 
will  be  exactly  the  same.  The  only  difference  will  be  that  each 
of  us  will  have  wasted  many  millions  in  an  absolutely  useless 
struggle,  the  result  of  which  could  be  foreseen  from  the 
beginning.  We  hate  such  a  prospect.  We  want  to  avert  it. 
We  offer  you  the  status  quo,  based  on  an  agreement  to  spend  no 
more  than  we  are  spending  now.  But  if  you  reject  our  offer  and 
challenge  us  to  maintain  our  position,  we  shall  accept  your 
challenge.  Even  if  it  is  necessary  to  expend  our  last  penny,  the 
relative  superiorityof  the  British  Navy  will  be  maintained." 

So  far,  therefore,  from  there  being  the  least  inconsistency  in 
the  attitude  of  the  British  Government,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
proposal  at  the  Hague  to  arrest  the  increase  of  armaments  was 
made  in  order  to  prevent  the  evil  which  has  now  arisen.  In 
a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  Anglo-German  relations  are 
more  friendly  than  ever  before,  the  German  Government  pro- 
poses to  increase  its  naval  and  military  expenditure  by  seven 
millions  a  year. 

GERMANY'S  AMBITION. 

We  need  not  worry  over  their  military  expenditure.  But 
their  naval  programme  is  avowedly  intended  to  alter  the  relative 
positions  of  the  German  and  British  navies— to  the  detriment  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  shall  maintain  the  status  quo  no  matter  what  it  costs. 
We  oannot  do  otherwise  unless  we  acquiesce  in  our  extinction  as 
an  independent  State. 

We  make  no  complaint  against  the  German  Government. 
The  Germans  are  entirely  within  their  rights  if  they  decide  to 
challenge  the  naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain.    We  can, 
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indeed,  sympathise  with  them  in  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
status  quo.  So  far  from  having  strengthened  their  position  in 
the  world  by  building  a  fleet,  they  have  weakened  it,  and  until 
they  can  make  their  fleet  as  strong  as  ours  or  stronger  the  whole 
German  Navy  is  virtually  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  stronger 
naval  Power. 

For  any  Power  to  have  a  fleet  on  the  high  seas  which  is  not 
the  strongest  fleet  afloat  is  an  increase  not  of  strength,  but  of 
vulnerability.  Take,  for  instance,  the  American  Armada  that 
is  now  o^  its  way  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  menace 
to  Japan.  In  reality,  if  it  ventures  into  the  Northern  Pacific, 
Uncle  Sam  will  be  bound  over  to  good  behaviour  by  the  whole 
value  of  that  fleet.  The  United  States,  invulnerable  on  land,  is 
venturing  her  head  into  the  jaws  of  the  Japanese  lion,  and  while 
the  fleet  remains  in  the  Pacific  the  Americans  will  be  very  civil 
to  Japan. 

TWO  "  DREADNOUGHTS  n  FOR  ONE. 

In  like  manner,  so  long  as  the  German  Navy  is  inferior  to  our 
own,  so  long  the  German  head  is  within  the  jaws  of  the  British 
lion.  It  is  natural  they  should  wish  to  reverse  the  position,  but 
we  naturally  prefer  to  preserve  the  status  quo. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  a  ship  more  or  less.  The  new  German 
naval  programme  with  its  three  millions  increased  expenditure 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace  is  avowedly  a  proclamation  to  all 
the  world  that  Germany  means  to  depose  us,  if  she  can,  from 
the  position  of  relative  superiority  at  sea  which  we  now  possess. 
We  regret  that  she  should  give  wav  to  the  temptation  of  such  an 
impossible  ambition.  But  that  is  her  business.  Our  business  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  status  quo  is  maintained. 

I  regret  that  in  commenting  upon  what  I  said  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  some  writers  have  imputed 
to  me  a  desire  to  duplicate  every  new  ship  built  in  Germany.  I 
meant  my  remark  solely  to  apply  to  Dreadnoughts,  Our  lead 
in  other  craft  is  fairly  secure.  But  the  margin  in  Dreadnoughts 
is  so  small  that  the  two  keels  for  one  is  the  formula  of  safety. 

SIR  JOHN  FISHER. 

I  would  also  repudiate  with  the  utmost  emphasis  the  assump* 
tion  that  I  am  supporting  the  Navy  League  or  in  any  way  aiding 
and  abetting  what  seems  to  me  the  almost  traitorous  conspiracy 
against  the  present  administration  of  the  Admiralty.  It  is  not  so 
often  that  Providence  spares  us  a  man  of  genius  that  we  can 
afford  to  thwart  and  cripple  Admiral  Fisher. 

I  have  known  him  for  more  than  twenty  years.  In  1884  he 
rendered  me  invaluable  service  in  preparing  "The  Truth 
About  the  Navy."  Since  then  I  have  watched  his  steady  rise 
to  a  position  of  unexampled  influence.    The  chiefs  of  both 

political  parties,  hav- 
ing worked  with 
him  and  tested  him, 
repose  in  him  a  con- 
fidence more  com- 
plete than  that  be- 
stowed upon  any 
previous  Sea  Lord. 
He  is  somewhat  in- 
continent of  his  bril- 
liant and  incisive 
speech,  and,  like  all 
other  human  beings, 
he  is  not  immortal. 
But,  take  him  all 
round,  judge  him  by 
what  he  is  and  what 
he  has  done,  and 
compare  him  with 
the  Tite  Barnacles 
and  circus  admirals 
by  whom  he  is  as- 
sailed, I  cannot  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  in 
declaring  myself  for 
Fisher  first,  for  Fishei 
hen  its  second,  and  for 
s.       Fisher  all  the  time. 
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As  for  those  who  call  me  panic-monger  becamse  I  refuse  to 
ignore  facts  as  plain  as  the  sun  at  mid-heaven,  I  content  myself 
with  reminding  them  that  Cobden,  who  was  a  specialist  in 
denouncing  panics,  wrote  on  August  2nd,  i860,  to  Lord  John 
Russell:  "So  far  am  I  from  wishing  that  'we  should  be 
unarmed,'  and  so  little  am  I  disposed  to  put  my  country  at  the 
mercy  of  France,  that  I  would,  if  necessary,  spend  one 
hundred  millions  sterling  to  maintain  an  irresistible  superiority 
over  France  at  sea.w 

To  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  one  word/  Mr. 
Haldane  last  montk  made  some  observations  upon  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  the  two-Power  standard,  which 
seem  to  me  based  upon  a  misconception  of  what  that 
two-Power  standard  means.  The  United  States  of 
America  is  not,  and  will  never  be,  one  of  the  two 
Powers  whose  naval  strength  is  our  standard  of 
comparison.  The  English-speaking  Powers  stand 
apart,  A  war  with  the  United  States  is  unthinkable. 
We  no  more  dream  of  building  ship  for  ship  againsl 
the  Americans  than  we  dream  of  fortifying  the 
Canadian  frontier.  The  English-speaking  world  is 
unfortunately  at  present  in  two  sections.  But  we  are 
friends  and  kinsmen  all.  When  we  speak  of  a  two- 
Power  standard  we  speak  of  possible  foes.  As  we  da 
not  include  the  United  States  in  that  category,  we 
leave  her  Fleet  out  of  account  in  our  calculations.  It 
may  some  day  fight  by  our  side — although  we  hope 
the  occasion  may  never  arise ;  k  will  never  be  drawn 
up  in  line  of  battle  against  us. 


GERMAN  MARITIME  EXPANSION. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  Professor  E.  Von  Halle 
furnishes  a  careful  study  of  the  rise  and  tendencies  of 
German  transatlantic  enterprise.  He  traces  the  mari- 
time expansion  of  Germany  to  the  fact  that  in  1871 
the  population  of  the  German  Empire  had  reached 
about  41,000,000,  the  stage  of  saturation  that  had 
been  previously  pointed  out  by  Friedrich  List  as  the 
possible  limit  of  density  of  population  for  a  self- 
sustaining  Germany. 

DUE  TO  THE  PROLIFIC  CRADLE. 

Further  increase  at  once  led  to  its  transition 
from  a  grain-exporting  to  a  grain-importing  country. 
The  only  choice  before  Germany  was  between  the 
importation  of  food-stuffs  and  other  necessities, 
or  the  emigration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  her 
people.  At  first  emigration  was  used  to  relieve  the 
pressure,  but  this  relief  has  fallen  ever  since  1882. 
It  is  the  importing  interests  of  Germany,  the  necessity 
of  feeding  and  employing  a  growing  population,  which 
compelled  Germany  to  intensify  her  foreign  activity. 
It  is  the  increase  of  population,  therefore,  and  not 
governmental  interference,  which  is  the  direct  cause 
of  the  marine  expansion  of  Germany.  During  its 
first  thirty-five  years  the  foreign  commerce  of  the 
Empire  has  risen  from  300  millions  to  750  millions 
sterling,  an  increase  of  150  per  cent.,  the  population 
meantime  rising  less  than  50  per  cent.  The  Professor 
?oes  on  to  say  that  German  expansion  is  not  due  to 


the  protective  tariff,  government  railways,  shipping 
subsidies  and  the  Kartell. 

"nearly  sufficient." 

He  thus  sums  up  the  situation  in  regard  to  the 
naval  expansion : — 

It  has  been  more  by  the  removal  of  a  number  of  hindrances 
than  by  positive  assistance  from  the  Government  that  the  present 
position  in  international  enterprise  has  been  attained.  Practical 
men  were  not  led  into  this  by  fantastic  ideas  of  world  power, 
but  by  plain  considerations  of  the  economic  and  social  require- 
ments of  the  resurrected  nation.  It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  all 
these  interests  are  considerable  to-day ;  nevertheless,  they  are 
widely  surpassed  by  England.  They  have  been  much  spoken 
of  within  the  last  twenty  years,  because  in  many  regions  they 
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FRANCE  GETS  MOROCCO,         RUT  ONLY  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN 

REMAINS  FOR  GERMANY  ! 


represented  something  novel,  and  parties  that  were  met  by  their 
competition  cried  out  against  them,  whilst  those  to  whom  their 
appearance  proved  useful  remained  quiet.  When,  in  Germany, 
a  political  campaign  was  started  to  turn  the  people's  attention 
towards  these  new  interests,  they  were  shown  to  them,  of 
course,  through  a  magnifying  glass  ;  and  the  world  or  the  com- 
petitors pretended  to  believe  this  to  be  the  real  size  of  the 
picture.  Germany  had  to  make  up  something  on  the  ocean, 
and,  I  think,  she  has  done  it  in  a  measure  nearly  sufficient  to 
the  requirements  of  her  economic  condition.  If  she  can  feel 
sure  01  that  final  basis  of  Pitt's  statesmanship — safety — she 
has  attained  a  state  of  relative  saturation  in  maritime  matters  ; 
/>.,  there  is  no  reason  why  in  commerce  or  shipping  or  trans- 
atlantic investments  she  should  proceed  more  rapidly  than 
England. 

But  though  Germany  has  a  future  on  the  water,  the 
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innermost  destiny  of  the  country  will,  says  the  writer, 
always  be  interwoven  with  Continental  problems. 

The  German  Naval  Programme. 

The  writer  of  the  Chronique  in  the  January  Fart- 
nightly  Review  says : — 

In  the  December  issue  appears  the  full  text  of  the  new  Naval 
Bill.  From  the  accompanying  official  memorandum  and  other 
sources  we  have  made  out  the  following  table,  which  any  man 
can  understand : — 

A.  German  Naval  B.  British  Naval 

Estimates.  Estimates. 
Million  £.  Million  £. 

1      6-3    24-3 

1904    io*3    37#o 

1907    I3'9    3**> 

1909    20  3    ? 

1911    23*1   ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  detailed  statements  made 
by  Admiral  Tirpitt.  That  distinguished  administrator  declares 
that  sounder  material  than  ours  is  worked  into  the  German  ships, 
a  statement  which  is  doubtful ;  and  that  Germany  can  now  build 
as  fast  as  we  can,  an  assertion  which  is  true. 

CAN  GERMANY  AFFORD  IT  ? 

The  Fortniglitly  chronicler  says  : — ■ 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Germany's  inherent  ability  to  pay 
the  piper.  Sufficient  taxable  capacity  exists.  The  money  is 
there.  The  Reichstag,  after  voting  the  ships,  will  be  compelled 
to  concede  the  means  of  paying  for  them.  The  Kaiser's 
subjects  number  62,000,000  of  people.  The  annual  service  of 
their  smaller  national  debt  is  even  yet  but  a  fraction  of  our 
burthen.  The  fundamental  truth  is  that  the  total  taxable 
capacity  of  the  German  Empire,  owing  to  its  steady  growth  in 
wealth,  and  to  its  great  preponderance  in  population,  is  now  at 
least  equal  to  the  taxable  capacity  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
that  if  Germany  maintained  a  fleet  fully  equal  to  our  own,  her 
total  expenditure  upon  the  three  indispensable  items  of  navy, 
army,  and  debt  charge  would  be  less  than  the  total  cost  to  us  of 
the  same  services. 

(German  Policy  and  Aims. 

)C  Mr.  Ellis  J.  Barker,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  is  quite  sure  that  the  Germans  mean  to  seize 
Holland  and  Denmark  as  stepping-stones  to  the 
annexation  of  our  Colonies.    He  says 

The  preamble  of  the  Navy  Bill  of  1900  stated  t  "Germany 
requires  a  fleet  of  such  strength  that  a  struggle  with  the  mightiest 
naval  Power  would  involve  risks  threatening  the  supremacy  of 
that  Power."  That  somewhat  indiscreet  phrase  is  the  best 
summaxy  of  Germany's  naval  policy  and  aims,  and  it  should  be 
known  by  heart  by  every  Englishman  that  Germany  will  lay 
down  in  every  year /our  Dreadnoughts  whilst  Great  Britain  laid 
down  only  three  in  1 906  and  1907,  and  the  German  Dread- 
noughts are  to  be  larger,  faster,  and  mare  powerfully  armed  than 
thetr  British  prototypes.  In  a  few  years  Germany  will  have  a 
fleet  of  twenty  Dreadnoughts. 

According  to  the  German  shipbuilding  records  given  in  the 
year-book  Nautieus,  German  warships  are  built  not  more  slowly 
but  more  quickly  than  British  ones,  and  Admiral  Tirpitz  has 
only  recently  confirmed  that  fact.  Private  enquiries  have  elicited 
the  information  that  the  German  private  shipbuilding  yards  alone 
can  turn  out  seventeen  Dreadnough  s  every  year  fully  provided 
with  armour,  guns,  etc. 

The  picture  of  Germany  "groaning"  under  the  burden  of 
militarism  and  of  protective  taxation  is  a  fancy  picture.  On  an 
average  Income-tax  is  100  per  cent,  and  Local  Taxation  is  150 
per  cent,  higher  in  Great  Britain  than  in  Germany.  Besides, 
the  taxes  on  beer  are  four  times  heavier,  on  tobacco  six  times 
heavier,  and  on  spirits  ten  limes  heavier  in  Great  Britain  than  in 
Germany. 


Whatever  the  cost  may  be,  the  German  challenge  must  be 
accepted.  The  security  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  Empire  -  is 
at  stake.  For  every  German  Dreadnought  Great  Britain  must 
build  at  least  two,  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  Great 
Britain  will  be  secure  from  German  attack; 

An  Anti-German  Triumphant. 

The  National  Review,  of  course,  is  highly  delighted 
at  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  Navy  BiU  for-  its 
inveterate  distrust  of  Germany.  Colonel  Maxse 
declares  that  the  policy  upon  which  Germany 
has  deliberately  embarked  can  only  end  in  war. 
Colonel  Maxse  maintains  that  there  is  an  understand- 
ing between  the  German  Government  and  the  German 
people  that  this  expenditure  will  ultimately  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  Great  Britain.  He  demands  not 
only  that  we  should  maintain  the  naval  status  quot 
but  further  insists  upon  universal  compulsory  service. 
Perversity,  however,  could  hardly  go  further  than  to 
assume  that  what  he  calls  Mr.  Stead's  pronouncement 
hardly  juits  the  book  of  Sir  John  Fisher,  the  Sea 
Lord !  1J 

THE  PARLOUS  STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  NAVY. 

By  an  American  Alarmist. 

Mr.  Henry  Reuterdahl,  Associate  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute  and  American  editor  of  Jane's 
"  Fighting  Ships,"  contributes  to  McC lure's  Magazine 
for  January  a  most  alarming  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  American  Navy.  He  claims  to  have  had  ten 
years'  familiarity  with  the  United  States  fleets  and  a 
closer  sea-going  acquaintance  than  any  other  civilian 
possesses.  He  asserts  that  his  exposure  contains 
nothing  that  is  not  well-known  to  the  naval  authorities 
of  other  countries.  He  maintains  that  the  American 
battleships  are  badly  built,  that  the  navy  is  five  years 
behind  the  navy  of  other  great  Powers,  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  faulty  in  the  extreme.  The  folk)wing 
are  the  heads  of  his  indictment.  The  American 
Navy  is  "  a  fleet  with  her  main  armour  under  water," 
which,  like  the  Russians  at  Tsushima,  would  certainly 
turn  turtle  in  action  and  sink  with  all  hands.  The 
ships  have  such  low  free-board  and  such  low  bows, 
that  with  ports  open  for  action  in  bad  weather  every 
wave  would  flood  the  ship  with  tons  of  water,  which 
by  short-circuiting  the  electrical  installations  would 
render  the  turret  and  its  guns  motionless.  One-third 
of  the  guns  cannot  be  used  in  a  seaway.  There  is  an 
open  shaft  leading  directly  from  the  turrets  to  the 
magazines.  The  gun-crews  are  inadequately  protected, 
and  there  are  insufficient  ammunition  hoists.  The 
navy  has  a  lamentable  lack  of  torpedo-destroyers,  only 
twenty  against  fifty-two  possessed  by  the  Japanese, 
and  the  ships  are  inadequately  equipped  with  guns  to 
fight  the  destroyers  of  the  enemy.  The  officers  are  too 
old  :  the  Admirals  average  sixty-one,  the  Captains  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age.  The  fleet  has  only  had  ten  days 
of  battle  drill  in  nine  years.  The  business  manage- 
ment of  the  navy  repels  the  inventor  and  provides  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  with  no  expert  advisers. 
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THE  KAISER  IN  ENGLAND. 

His  Impressions  of  England  and  the  English. 

Just  before  the  Kaiser  left  London  he  sent  for 
Mr.  Ed.  Dicey,  and  we  read  in  the  Empire  Review : 
"  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  talk  with  him  for  nearly 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  conversation  led  into  a 
variety  of  channels."  Mr.  Dicey,  giving  his  own 
impressions  in  his  own  words,  says  : — 

His  Majesty  said  that  he  felt  very  keenly  the  imputation  that 
he,  as  the  eldest  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  whom  he  was 
most  deeply  attached,  should  have  been  regarded  in  this  country 
as  hostile  in  any  way  to  Great  Britain  and  British  interests.  The 
hearty  reception  therefore  accorded  to  him  in  the  capital  of 
England  had  proved  most  welcome. 

His  Majesty  then  talked  of  the  great  pleasure  with  which  he 
should  recall  his  sojourn  in  England.  From  high  and  low,  from 
rich  and  poor,  from  one  and  all,  he  had  received  nothing  but 
kindness  and  courtesy.  Until  the  present  visit  he  had  only 
known  Court  life  in  England  ;  but  during  his  rest  at  Highcliffe 
he  had  not  only  improved  his  health,  but  had  learned  to  know 
the  English  country  and  the  English  people  better  than  he  had 
ever  done  before.  He  had  never  realised  previously  the  beauty 
of  our  English  land,  the  wealth  of  our  country  gentlemen,  the 
splendour  of  their  mansions,  the  dignity  of  their  private  life,  the 
comfort  of  the  cottages  and  the  independence  of  the  peasants, 
their  freedom  of  speech  and  their  thorough  kindliness.  All  this 
had  impressed  him  most  favourably,  and  taught  him  that  there 
was  an  England  hitherto  very  imperfectly  known  to  him.  He 
thought  England  could  be  best  described  as  41  the  happy 
country." 

Continuing  to  talk  of  England,*  his  Majesty  remarked  that  his 
fellow* countrymen  were,  as  a  body,  too  poor  and  too  intent 
upon  gaining  a  living  to  enjoy  sports  and  pastimes ;  but  he 
thought  that,  with  the  increasing  industrial  prosperity  of 
Germany,  his  people  might,  in  the  future,  enjoy  a  little  more 
sport,  healthful  alike  to  body  and  mind,  but  of  which  the 
English  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  had  had  perhaps  a  little  too 
much. 

As  far  as  trade  is  concerned  I  had  not  much  conversation  with 
his  Majesty,  although  I  vividly  recall  the  statement  that  he  was 
all  for  the  open  door,  but  that,  under  present  industrial  con- 
ditions, he  could  not  introduce  that  principle  into  the  relations 
of  Germany  with  foreign  Powers. 

More  about  the  Kaiser. 
In  the  Strand  Magazine  appears  a  very  interesting 
tuthoritative  "  article  about  the  Kaiser,  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
bashford.  The  writer  reminds  us  once  more  that  the 
Kaiser  is  not  only  naturally  drawn  towards  England 
and  the  English,  but  pays  great  attention  to  what  is 
said  and  written,  and  particularly  to  what  is  thought, 
about  him  in  England.  To  the  late  Queen,  when  he 
was  only  a  year  and  a  half  old,  he  appeared  "  such  a 
little  love " ;  and  the  deep  affection  between  "  grand- 
mamma "  and  "  grandson  "  always  continued.  "  I 
cannot  comprehend  the  ill-feeling  against  me  in 
England,"  the  Kaiser  is  reported  to  have  said  to  a 
private  gentleman.  But  the  world  in  general  did  not 
know,  for  one  thing,  the  letters  that  passed  between  him 
and  w grandmamma"  about  the  Kruger  telegram.  "I 
have  replied  to  grandmamma's  letter  in  a  sense  that 
I  think  will  please  her,"  said  the  Kaiser  at  the  close 
of  this  correspondence.  During  the  Boer  War 
German  officers  were  strictly  forbidden  to  discuss  the 
war  with  other  people  in  any  of  its  political  bearings. 
The  Kaiser  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  England  in 
that  struggle,  Mr.  Bashford  asserts.    His  love  of 


publicity  and  of  speech-making  is  explained,  it  seems* 
by  his  feeling  on  his  accession  that  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  look  to  Bismarck  as  "  the  oracle  of 
wisdom  "  and  even  as  "  the  ruler,"  and  by  his  deter- 
mining that  all  this  must  be  changed.  The  people 
must  understand  that  he  intended  to  "  govern,"  not 
merely  to  "reign."  Hence  when  he  speaks  on  art 
and  such  special  subjects  it  is  to  let  the  people 
know  that,  as  Kaiser,  he  is  the  patron  of  art, 
and  is  interested  in  art  He  particularly  dis- 
likes the  extreme  Secessionist  school,  says  Mr.  Bash- 
ford. Similarly,  when  singers  and  actors  perform 
before  him  he  is  determined  that  "they  shall  feel 
that  they  are  in  the  presence  of  their  Kaiser."  For 
this  and  much  else  Germany  is  indebted  to  Bismarck's 
overbearing  personality.  What  the  Kaiser  really 
knows  most  about  is  certainly  naval  matters.  No 
German  in  the  service  knows  as  much,  and  I  may 
conclude  this  brief  article  by  quoting  his  remarks 
upon  the  British  Navy  : — 

We  shall  always  follow  the  lessons  of  the  British  Navy,  and 
look  up  to  the  British  Navy  as  our  model ;  but  we  can  never — 
even  it  we  would — be  strQng  enough  to  be  a  menace  to  Britain. 
...  It  would  be  folly  for  us  Germans  to  try  to  attain  to  the 
height  of  Britain's  naval  power  . 


THE  MAIL  ORDER  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Casson,  in  Afvnsey's  Magazine  for 
January,  describes  the  extraordinarily  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  mail  order  business  in  the  United  States. 
Two  universal  supply  stores  which  only  do  business 
by  post,  and  which  absolutely  refuse  to  supply  any 
customers  in  Chicago — started  one  in  1872,  the  other 
in  1893 — now  do  a  business  of  nearly  ^20,000,000 
per  annum.  It  is  all  done  by  purchases  made  from 
their  catalogues  of  1,400  pages,  which  cost  one  shilling 
and  threepence  each  to  post.  As  they  send  out  five 
million  catalogues  a  year  their  preliminary  outlay  is 
^250,000  in  postage  stamps.  They  receive  eighteen 
million  letters  a  year.  They  are  opened  in  batches 
of  fifty  or  sixty  by  emery-wheels,  which  open  150  or 
180  per  minute.  As  75,000  letters  sometimes  arrive 
in  a  single  day,  eight  emery-wheels  need  to  be  kept 
going  at  full  speed  merely  to  open  the  envelopes. 

After  the  letter  has  been  rasped  open  by  the  revolving  emery- 
wheel,  it  is  passed  on  to  a  sorting-room.  Here  are  a  hundred 
and  twenty  girls  who  do  no  more  than  take  out  the  contents  and 
pin  them  together.  If  the  letter  requires  an  answer,  it  is  side- 
tracked into  a  room  where  a  hundred  young  men  do  nothing 
from  morning  until  night  except  answer  questions  by  mail. 
But  if  it  contains  an  order,  it  passes  along  the  main  line  into  a 
room  in  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  girls  sort  and  count  the 
money.  In  an  average  day's  business  there  will  be  eleven 
hundred  dollars  to  each  girl. 

From  here  the  letter  is  whisked  on  to  the  entry-room.  Five 
1  u  ldred  girls  are  required  at  this  stage  to  transform  the  orders 
into  typewritten  schedules,  and  to  direct  each  one  to  its  proper 
department.  The  letter  has  now  delivered  its  message,  and 
goes  to  its  resting-place  in  the  filing-room,  where  a  couple  of 
hundred  girls  stand  guard  over  it. 

The  orders  are  shot  through  fifteen  miles  of  pneumatic  tubing 
to  the  sixty-three  departments ;  and  at  once  down  come  the 
various  articles,  whirling  to  the  packing-room  in  spiral  chutes. 
Each  article  is  addressed  to  a  certain  compartment. 
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A  Manifesto  by  the  Warden  of  Browning  Hall. 


1908  promises  to  be  a  Great  Year.  Unless  incal- 
culable accident  or  inconceivable  stupidity  intervene, 
the  new  year  is  bound  to  see  the  enactment  of  Old 
Age  Pensions.  The  Government  has  pledged  itself 
beyond  all  power  of  withdrawal  to  legislate  on  the 
question  in  the  approaching  Session.  It  has  both  the 
voting  power  and  the  financial  resources  equal  to  the 
task.  And  even  if  it  had  not  the  will,  it  ;s  faced  with 
forces  which  make  inaction  or  postponement  all  but 
impossible. 

THE  NEW  ERA  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

We  may  confidently  count  on  1908  becoming 
famous  for  the  first  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  passed 
within  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  not  for  that  fact 
only,  but  for  the  new  era  which  it  will  inaugurate  of 
large  and  wise  expenditure  on  social  ends.  It  will 
mark  the  serious  beginning  of  the  time  when  the 
British  democracy  will  spend  its  money  as  freely  to 
protect  itself  against  the  misery  of  indigent  age,  of 
underfed  childhood,  of  unemployment,  and  of  inhuman 
dwellings,  as  against  the  misery  of  invasion  by  a 
foreign  foe.  Social  programmes  begin  this  year  to 
rank  with  naval  programmes  in  the  order  of  financial 
magnitude. 

Since  so  much  is  involved,  a  survey  of  the  situation 
as  it  concerns  pensions  may  be  of  some  value. 

MORE  THAN  1,000,000   OLD  FOLKS  WAITING. 

The  main  facts  as  to  the  aged  were  put  on  record 
so  long  ago  as  1898  by  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee 
of  experts.  Their  figures  may  be  roundly  rendered 
thus:  there  are  in  the  United  Kingdom  some  two 
million  persons  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  Of  this 
number  only  one-third  are  provided  for ;  the  remain- 
ing two-thirds  are  left  for  their  support  to  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  or  the  cold  mercies  of  charity, 
or  the  meagre  resources  of  over-burdened  kinsfolk. 
Considerably  over  one  million  old  folks  are  waiting  to 
be  saved  from  these  ignominious  alternatives  by  the 
bestowal  of  an  honourable  pension  from  the  State. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  PROGRAMME. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1906,  the  new  House  of 
Commons,  fresh  from  the  constituencies,  affirmed  by 
an  undivided  vote  the  right  of  all  aged  citizens  within 
the  United  Kingdom  to  a  free  pension  from  the  State. 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1906,  the  Government 
declared  its  mind  in  the  matter  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner  by  the  mouth  of  its  leading  spokesmen. 
The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  announced  with  emphasis  that  any  system 
of  pensions  for  which  they  were  responsible  must  be 
(1)  universal,  making  the  pension  a  civil  right,  and 
not  discriminating  on  ground  of  private  means  or 
private  character ;  (2)  non-contributory,  not  depen- 
dent on  any  previous  contribution  from  the  recipient 
except  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  national 
taxation;  and  (3)  entirely  separate  from  the  Poor 


Law  in  any  shape  present  or  future.  (4)  On  the  18th 
of  April,  1907,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
bringing  in  his  Budget,  set  aside  an  anticipated 
surplus  of  two  and  a  quarter  millions  sterling  to  be 
appropriated  this  year  as  a  nucleus  to  the  payment 
of  old  age  pensions.  He  has  since  declared  uncon- 
ditionally that  the  Government  means  to  bring  in 
practical  proposals  this  next  Session  ror  dealing  with 
the  subject  The  two  and  a  quarter  millions  would 
provide  with  five  shillings  a  week  only  173,000  pen- 
sioners, or  about  one-seventh  of  the  number  Lord 
Rothschild's  Committee  found  to  be  unprovided  for. 
A  very  much  larger  sum  is  expected  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Government  if  any  tolerable  commencement  is 
to  be  made  this  year.  The  question  "Where's 
the  money  to  come  from  ?  "  can  be,  in  the  case  of  the 
Pensions  programme,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
great  Naval  programme,  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
responsible  financial  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

THE  PEERS  NEED  NOT  MEDDLE. 

There  is  one  very  necessary  precaution  which  in 
the  interests  of  the  old  folks  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
Government  will  take.  The  Bill  ought  to  be  so  drafted 
as  to  be  purely  a  money  Bill,  and  therefore  entirely 
safe  from  the  attentions,  friendly  or  otherwise,  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Bill  drawn  up  by  the  National 
Committee  of  Organised  Labour  merely  stipulates 
that  the  Treasury  shall  on  and  after  a  certain  date 
cause  to  be  paid  five  shillings  a  week  to  every  British 
subject  over  sixty-five  years  of  age  (except  such  as  are 
disqualified  by  crime  or  recent  alien  origin).  The 
insertion  of  any  superfluous  clause  which  might  entitle 
their  lordships  to  interfere  would  be  an  "  unfriendly 
act "  to  the  more  than  one  million  old  folks  who  are 
waiting  for  their  long-delayed  rights. 

THE  LIBERAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

If  the  Government,  besides  taking  this  precaution, 
abides  faithful  to  its  reiterated  pledges,  and  intro- 
duces a  large  measure  of  reform,  then  indeed  1908 
will  be  a  great  year  for  Liberalism.  The  Government 
will  have  convinced  the  working  classes  that  it  is  in 
earnest  about  social  reform ;  it  will  have  gained  an 
untold  accession  of  strength  for  its  conflict  with  the 
Lords,  and  it  will  have  covered  itself  with  undying 
fame  as  the  first  Government  of  a  really  Social 
Democracy. 

WILL  THE  LIBERALS  FLINCH? 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  so  splendid  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  flung  away.  But  the  attempt,  however 
difficult,  to  conceive  our  taking  an  opposite  course  to 
that  which  we  intend  often  helps  to  confirm  our 
original  purpose.  Ministers  may  be  strengthened  in 
their  resolve  to  do  justice  to  the  aged  by  a  glance  at 
what  would  happen  if  they  weakened  or  faltered  or 
went  back  on  their  word.  And  there  have  been 
rumours  that  a  sub-committee  of  the  Cabinet,  with 
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Mr.  McKenna  in  the  chair,  has  been  considering 
possibilities  widely  at  variance  from  the  definite 
pledges  enumerated  above.  There  are,  moreover, 
vague  impressions  abroad  that  certain  powerful 
financial  interests,  which  work  in  darkness,  are 
opposed  to  the  readjustment  of  the  national  expendi- 
ture which  w6uld  follow  on  a  large  measure  of  Old 
Age  Pensions,  and  are  exercising  pressure  of  a  kind 
that  may  not  be  seen  in  the  open. 

IS  THE  GOVERNMENT  BACKSLIDING? 

The  idea  of  the  present  Government  donning  the 
cast-off  clothes  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  harking  back 
to  any  contributory  scheme  is  too  absurd  to  obtain 
credence  even  for  a  moment.  Every  subject  con- 
tributes directly  or  indirectly  to  the  national  revenue 
in  the  form  of  taxes,  and  will  from  that  revenue 
receive  his  pension.  To  make  a  pension  dependent 
on  payment  of  a  super-tax,  which  would  bear  most 
heavily  on  the  poorest  members  of  the  State,  is  not 
politics.  But  the  whisper  has  gone  about  that 
there  is  a  hankering  after  the  Chaplin  limit  of 
i os.  a  week  of  private  income  which  would  bar  the 
receipt  of  a  pension.  Now,  to  set  up  such  a  limit 
would  be  (i)  to  stultify  Prime  Minister,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Government  they  spoke  for,  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  all  of  whom  have  most, 
emphatically  pronounced  against  any  such  discrimi- 
nation ;  (2)  to  penalise  thrift,  giving  a  pension  to  the 
man  who  draws  9s.  a  week  from  his  trade  union  or 
friendly  society,  and  .giving  no  pension  to  the  man 
who  draws  10s.  a  week  ;  (3)  to  transform  a  civil  right 
into  a  pauper  dole  and  to  degrade*  as  at  present,  the 
pauper  recipient;  and  (4)  to  make  necessary  the 
setting  up  of  costly  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  private  resources  of  every  appli- 
cant. The  Central  (Unemployed)  Body  for  London, 
which  spent  (roughly)  ,£25,000  of  the  ratepayers' 
money  mostly  in  order  to  "  investigate  "  applicants  for 
work  and  only  ,£45,000  in  providing  work,  offers  an 
instructive  object  lesson. 

WHAT  BACKSLIDING  WOULD  MEAN. 

There  are  other  considerations  which  must  be 
faced  if  from  any  cause  the  Government  fail  to  bring 
in  a  really  large  measure  of  pensions  this  year,  (r) 
The  plea  of  inability  to  find  the  money  will  seriously 
discredit  the  present  Free  Trade  basis  of  taxation.  If 
under  Free  Trade  a  Government  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  a  time  of  unprecedentediy  abundant 
imports  and  exports  declares  it  cannot  provide  the 
means  for  a  long-delayed  reform  of  "extreme 
urgency,"  that  Government  has  done  more  to  under- 
mine Free  Trade  in  the  judgment  of  the  working 
classes  than  all  Mr.  Chamberlain's  "  raging  and  tear- 
ing "  agitation.  (2)  A  mere  apology  or  "  put-off"  for 
a  national  system  of  pensions  would  infallibly  alienate 
the  working  classes  who  have  hitherto  supported  the 
Government.  The  experience  of  Colne  Valley  would 
be  repeated  in  any  number  of  industrial  constituen- 
cies.   The  working  men  have  not  forgotten  that  last 


*-year  by  remitting  3d.  off  the  Income  Tax  on  earned 
incomes,  and.  postponing  pensions,  Mr.  Asquith  set 
the  additional  comfort  of  the  comfortable  classes 
before  the  admittedly  urgent  r^eeds  of  the  aged  poor. 
No  excuse  of  naval  programme,  or  of  any  other  kind, 
Would  prevent  the  conviction  gaining  gyound  that  a 
Liberal  Government  cares  only  for  the  middle  classes, 
and  persistently  sacrifices  to  them  the  interests  of  the 
working  classes. 

suicide! 

(3)  For  the  government  to  appeal  to  the  country 
against  the  Lords  with  only  a  paltry  show 
of  pensions  would  be  something  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  political  suicide.  For  the 
nation  may  or  may  not  have  made  up  its 
mind  about  the  Peers :  it  has  beyond  all  manner  of 
doubt  or  gainsaying  made  up  its  mind  about  Pensions. 

WOULD  THE  WHIGS  BE  DISHED  AGAIN? 

Any  vacillation,  or  irresolution,  or  petty  proposals 
on  the  subject  this  Session  would  put  most  of  the  > 
trump  cards  of  the  game  into  the  hand  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. The  Disraelian  precedent  of  "dishing  the 
Whigs "  over  the  bofcmgh  franchise  has  not  passed 
out  of  the  political  memory,  least  of  all  of  Disraeli's 
successors,  tyr.  Balfour  may  naturally  prefer  not  to 
show  his  tyand  until  the  decisive  appeal  is  made  to 
the  constituencies.  But  then  if  the  Liberals  had  only 
a,  narrow  and  restricted  Pension  Act  to  present  to  die 
country,  the  opportunity  given  to  a  courageous 
Unionist  leader  would  be  all  but  .irresistible.  To 
" go  one  better"  than  the  Radicals,  boldly  to  commit 
himself  and  his  Party  past  recall  to  a  universal  system 
of  Old  Age  Pensions,  the  money  to  be  obtained  by  a 
heavy  tariff,  would  solve  for  Mr.  Balfpur  his  most 
difficult  problems. 

A  SPLENDID  CHANCE  FOR  MR.  BALFOUR. 

It  would  unite  both  wings  of  his  Party.  The  heavy 
tariff  imposed  to  provide  pensions  would  not  violate 
the  Free  Trade  principles  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
and  the  like ;  it  would  be  a  "  Tariff  for  revenue  only  "  ; 
while  Tariff  Reformers  would  be  only  too  delighted 
to  get  a  heavy  tariff  by  any  means.  Disappointed 
and  disgusted  electors  would  feel  they  could  vote  for 
Mr.  Balfour  without  renouncing  Free  Trade*  And 
the  "  Tory  Democracy  "  would  hive  found  at  last  a 
leader  who  dared  to  inaugurate  huge  social  reforms. 
Meantime,  perhaps  most  important  of  all  for  the 
true  Conservative,  the  House  of  Lords  would  have 
been  saved.  The  only  question  would  be:  Has 
Mr.  Balfour  the  courage  for  a  great  coup  of  this  kind  ? 

"  BE  JUST  AND  FEAR  NOT  !  " 

As  yet,  however,  the  cards  are  all  in  Liberal  hands. 
By  a  comprehensive  measure  of  pensions  they  can 
fortify  afresh  their  case  for  Free  Trade,  lessen  Labour 
defections,  strengthen  their  hold  on  the  nation,  and. 
find  the  Peers  an  easy  prey. 

But  in  any  case  the  aged  must  have  their  pensions. 

F.  Herbert  SraAi>. 

Browning  Hall,  Walworth.  + 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  WORLD, 


IT  is  evident  that  the  airship  is  to  be  the  sensation 
of  ' the  New  Year.  The  misfortune  which  befell 
the  "Nulli  Secundus,"  which  was  saved  from 
utter  ruin  by  slitting  up  the  gas-bag,  followed  as  it 
was  by  the  catastrophe  which  led  to  the  loss  of  "  La 
Patrie,"  has  hot  impaired  in  the  least  the  confidence 
which  is  entertained  as  to  the  conquest  of  the  air. 
Both  the  "  Nulli  Secundus "  and  "  La  Patrie " 
perished  not  in  the  air,  but  on  the  ground.  Even 
in  a  hurricane,  if  they  had  been  in  the  air,  arid 
manned  by  a  competent 
crew,  they  would  have 
probably  survived  the  fury 
of  the  tempest.  It  was 
when  they  were  tethered 
to  the  earth  that  the  im- 
mense expanse  of  their 
cylindrical  balloons 
offered  such  resistance  to 
the  gale  as  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  to  be 
held  down.  The  moral 
of  both  these  incidents  is 
:hat  airships  of  the  gas- 
bag description  ought 
never  to  descend  to  the 
earth  unless  they  can  be 
sheltered  from  the  fury  of 
the  wind.  It  ought  not, 
however,  to  be  impossible 
to  provide  every  such 
aerial  vessel  with  a  net- 
work with  innumerable 
ends  by  which  it  could 
be  tethered  to  the  ground 
securely  enough  to  enable 
it  to  defy  the  worst  fury 
of  the  wind.  It  is  with 
airships  as  with  seagoing 
vessels :  for  one  ship  that 
founders  in  mid  -  ocean 
there  are  a  hundred  that 
are  destroyed  on  the 
coasts.  So  far  from 
these  untoward  incidents 
(kterring  mankind  from  pressing  steadily  forward  on 
the  conquest  of  the  air,  they  will  probably  give  an 
impetus  to  the  enterprise  of  the  inventor. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  AIRSHIPS  ON  THE  NERVES. 

An  incident  which  was  repotted  from  France  a  week 
before  Christmas  brings  forcibly  home  to  the  popular 
imagination  the  world  possibilities  of  aerial  navigation. 
The  people  of  Nancy,  it  is  said,  were  startled  by  a 
scdden  apparition  of  a  brightly*  lighted  aerial  vessel 
which  remained  high  in  mid-heaven  above  their  town 


for  some  considerable  time.  At  first  they  imagined 
it  was  a  meteor,  but  afterwards  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion it  must  have  been  an  airship.  But  what  air- 
ship ?  The  airships  of  the  world  can  be  counted  on 
the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The  French  have  only  one, 
and  that  was  safely  in  storage,  and  the  suspicion 
grew  that  the  Germans  had  been  making  a  nocturnal 
reconnaissance.  But  as  the  mysterious  visitor 
departed  as  it  came,  in  the  silence  of  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  no  one  knows  whence  it  came  or 
'  whither  it  went.  It  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  jumpy  state 
of  popular  nerves  if  in  a 
period  of  strained  rela- 
tions with  Germany,  for 
instance,  a  similar  mys- 
terious visitation  were  to 
be  reported  from  Ports- 
mouth or  Devon  port.  The 
immense  potentialities  of 
this  new  factor  in  warfare 
are  now  dimly  beginning 
to  be  realised  by  the  popu- 
lar imagination.  The 
difficulty  of  hovering,  and 
what  has  been  regarded 
by  some  as  the  still  more 
insuperable  difficulty  of 
preventing  a  sudden  up- 
ward msh  of  the  balloon 
when  an  aerial  torpedo 
with  two  hundred  pounds 
of  guncotton  is  suddenly 
launched  upon  a  slumber- 
ing ironclad  or  the  pow- 
der magazine  of  a  great 
fortress,  will  be  soon  over- 
come by  the  ingenuity  of 
mankind. 

"the  war  in  the  air." 


Wakrt  "Jacob.  I 

The  Imperial  Manoeuvres,  1909. 

"  His  Majesty's  just  come,  sir." 


Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  only 
natural,  and  indeed  in- 
evitable, that  the  imagina- 
tive romancer  who  has  inherited  the  scientific  imagin- 
ation of  Jules  Verne  should  have  selected  aerial  warfare 
for  the  exercise  of  his  ingenious  fancy.  In  the  Fall 
Mall  Magazine  for  January  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  begins  his 
new  serial  entitled  "  The  War  in  the  Air."  The  full 
title  of  the  story  is  "  The  War  in  the  Air,  and  par- 
ticularly how  Mr.  Bert  Smallways  fared  while  it 
lasted."  Mr.  Bert  Smallways  is  a  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  market  gardener,  living  in  the  Kentish 
village  of  Bunhill,  six  miles  from  the  Crystal  Palace. 
He  is  a  somewhat  degraded  type  of  the  human  being 
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generated  in  the  age  of  motor-cars,  and  developed 
in  the  atmosphere  of  petrol.  He  attains  manhood  at 
the  time  when  men  were  beginning  to  fly.  Mr.  Wells 
describes  how  the  practice  of  ballooning  became 
so  popular  that  balloons  became  a  serious  inconveni- 
ence to  the  inhabitants  over  whose  lawns  and  gardens 
they  emptied  their  gravel.  Everyone  began  to  talk 
of  flying,  and  some  began  to  fly  in  machines  heavier 
than  the  air,  which  occasioned  disaster.  Sometimes 
they  smashed  the  machine,  sometimes  they  smashed 
the  aeronauts,  usually  they  smashed  both.  Then 
there  was  a  slump  in  flying,  and  the  mono-rail  gyro- 
scope became  the  craze  for  many  years.  Mono-rail 
cable  standards  bristled  all  over  the  country.  The 
English  Channel  had  been  bridged  by  a  series  of 
great  Eiffel  towers,  carrying  mono  rail  cables  at  a 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  waters. 
Then  heavy  motor-cars  began  to  mn  about  on  a 
couple  of  wheels,  and  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to 
upsel  everything  Miss  Patricia  Giddy,  a  submarine 
prospector,  made  a  discovery  of  auriferous  rocks 
under  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Anglesea  which 
rendered  seventeen  ounces  of  gold  to  the  ton.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  strong  excitement  interest  in 
aeroplanes  subsided;  only  to  revive  again,  no  one 
knew  how  or  why.  The  War  Departments  of  the 
world  were  busy  building  flying  machines,  and  expec- 
tation was  on  the  qui  vive%  when  suddenly,  without 
warning,  Mr.  Alfred  Butteridge,  an  Imperial  English- 
man of  Scotch  descent,  who  was  living  with  another 
man's  wife,  who  was  reported  to  have  stolen  the  secret 
from  a  dead  inventor  at  Cape  Town,  appeared  with 
the  machine  which  settled  the  problem  of  aerial 
navigation.  It  was  a  small  business-looking  machine 
that  flew  as  well  as  a  pigeon.  Starting  from  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  six  o'clock  one  summer  morning,  he 
circumnavigated  London,  reached  Birmingham  at 
half-past  ten  and  Glasgow  at  one  o'clock,  returning 
by  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Oxford,  and  he  was 
back  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  nine  hours  after  he 
started.  The  following  is  Mr.  Wells'  description  of 
this  machine  of  destiny  : — 

Mr.  Butteridge  remained  in  the  air  altogether  for  about  nine 
hours,  and  during  that  time  he  flew  with  the  ease  and  assurance 
of  a  bird.  His  machine  was,  however,  neither  bird-like  nor 
butterfly-like,  nor  had  it  the  wide,  lateral  expansion  of  the 
ordinary  aeroplane.  The  effect  upon  the  observer  was  rather 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  bee  or  wasp.  Parts  of  the 
apparatus  were  spinning  very  rapidly,  and  gave  one  a  hazy 
effect  of  transparent  wings  ;  but  parts,  including  two  peculiarly 
curved  "  wing-cases  " — if  one  may  borrow  a  figure  from  the 
flying  beetles — remained  expanded  stiffly.  In  the  middle  was  a 
long  rounded  body  like  the  body  of  a  moth,  and  on  this  Mr. 
Butteridge  could  be  seen  sitting  astride,  much  as  a  man  bestrides 
a  horse.  The  wasp-like  resemblance  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  apparatus  flew  with  a  deep  booming  hum,  exactly  the 
sound  made  by  a  wasp  at  a  window-pane. 

Mr.  Butteridge  had  no  sooner  achieved  this 
astonishing  flight,  which  set  the  world  agog,  than  he 
took  his  machine  to  pieces  and  devoted  himself  to 
prosecuting  everybody  who  refused  to  pay  him  the 
bonus  offered  for  the  first  successful  flying  machine. 
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He  was  also  interviewed  extensively  by  the  news- 
papers, to  whom  he  confided  his  determination  to 
have  his  mistress  recognised  as  a  stainless  heroine. 
In  his  negotiations  with  the  British  Government  he 
demanded  her  rehabilitation,  in  addition  to  exorbitant 
financial  terms.  Whatever  was  the  cause,  the  British 
Government  refused  to  rise  to  his  terms,  whereupon 
Mr.  Butteridge  shakes  the  dust  from  off  his  feet 
against  his  native  land. 

"  I  came  from  the  end  of  the  earth,"  he  said,  "  bringing  my 
Motherland  the  secret  that  would  give  her  the  empire  of  the 
world.  And  what  do  I  get  ?  "  He  paused.  "  I  am  sniffed  at  by 
elderly  mandarins  !  .  .  .  And  the  woman  I  love  is  treated  like 
a  leper  1 

"  I  am  an  Imperial  Englishman,"  he  went  on  in  a  splendid 
outburst,  subsequently  wntten  into  the  interview  by  his  own 
hand  ;  "  but  there  are  limits  to  the  human  heart  !  There  are 
younger  nations — living  nations !  Nations  that  do  not  snore 
and  gurgle  helplessly  in  paroxysms  of  plethora  upon  beds  of 
formality  and  red  tape  !  There  are  nations  that  will  not  fling 
away  the  empire  of  earth  in  order  to  slight  an  unknown  man 
and  insult  a  noble  woman  whose  boots  they  are  not  fit  to 
unlatch.  There  are  nations  not  blinded  to  Science,  not  given 
over  hand  and  foot  to  effete  snobocracies  and  Degenerate  Deca- 
dents. In  short,  mark  my  words — thtrc  are  other  nations  !  "  ... 

The  story  breaks  off  at  this  point  with  this  vulgar 
bounder  Butteridge  departing  to  Berlin  or  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  secret  which  carried 
with  it  the  empire  of  the  world  to  our  rivals.  It  is  to 
be  "  continued  in  our  next." 

So  much  for  Mr.  Wells,  who  has  at  least  made  an 
effective  opening  for  his  story,  the  continuation  of 
which  will  be  looked  for  eagerly  next  month. 

What  Airships  can  do  in  War. 

Mr.  Oakley  Williams,  in  the  same  number  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine,  contributes  an  illustrated  article 
on  "  The  Airship  as  a  Destroyer."  His  article  is 
very  interesting  and  suggestive.  The  first  French 
airship  "Lebaudy  I.,"  with  one  hundred  successful 
ascents  struck  a  tree  stump  and  collapsed.  "  Zeppe- 
lin II."  broke  down  in  mid-air,  and  a  few  weeks  after 
her  first  ascent  came  down  with  a  crash  in  the  heart 
of  a  forest,  where  a  storm  broke  her  to  pieces. 
"  Nulli  Secundus  "  had  to  have  its  throat  cut  to  save 
its  life  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  "La  Patrie"  has 
sailed  away  to  destruction,  leaving  her  machinery  as  a 
souvenir  in  Ireland.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
Mr.  Williams's  article  is  the  quotation  which  he 
makes  from  Major  Moedebeck's  estimate  of  the  use 
that  could  be  made  of  airships  in  war  time.  Major 
Moedebeck  is  a  member  of  the  German  Balloon 
Corps,  and  Mr.  Williams  declares  he  is  one  of  the 
sanest  and  soberest  of  critics  : — 

He  postulates  an 4  ideal "  airship  able  to  do  54  kilometres 
(say  35  miles)  an  hour,  to  carry  a  ten  hours'  provision  of  petrol, 
and  to  raise  500  kilogrammes  of  "fighting  ballast"  torpedoes 
or  other  disagreeable  missiles.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  it  will 
be  the  business  of  the  airship  fleet  to  discover  the  plan  of  the 
enemy's  mobilisation  as  no  other  spy  could  do,  and  hamper  them 
by  the  destruction  of  telegraph  lines.  Then  it  will  discover 
the  strategy  of  the  enemy's  advance,  and  disconcert  it  by- 
destroying  railways  or  blowing  up  bridges  as  occasion  may 
arise.  Further,  the  major  thinks,  if  the  airship  were  to  accom- 
pany the  march  of  the  hostile  army,  and  by  day  and  night  drop 
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an  occasional  bomb  among  its  ranks,  the  soldier's  nerves  might 
be  on  raw  edge  long  before  he  had  come  within  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Further  still,  it  might  make  itself  felt  by  an  occasional 
dash  for  the  chief  depots  in  the  enemy's  country,  in  the  amiable 
endeavour  to  set  fire  to  its  stores. 

Once  the  armies  are  in  the  field,  three  main  duties  fall  to  the 
airship — reconnaissance,  attack,  and  the  harassing  of  the  lines 
of  communication.  For  the  purposes  of  attack  it  might  help  to 
decide  the  issue  by  devoting  its  attention  to  the  headquarters 
staff,  and  thereby  paralysing,  or  at  any  rate  seriously  interfering 
with,  the  brain  of  the  army.  Further,  it  should  be  able  to  take 
in  the  rear  any  batteries  in  action,  and  distract  the  attention  of 
their  gunners.  The  convoys  and  supply  columns  in  the  rear 
would  be  at  its  mercy.  It  needs  little  imagination  to  conceive 
the  moral  and  intellectual  damage,  quite  apart  from  material 
hurt,  which  [an  airship,  floating  over  a  crowded  town,  herself 
removed  above  reach  of  reprisals,  scattering  explosives  impar- 
tially, might  inflict  on  the  defenders.  A  couple  of  well-aimed 
torpedoes  would  without  difficulty  account  for  the  gas  reservoirs 
or  electric  light  works,  and  add  darkness  to  the  horrors  of  a 
siege.  For  the  ugly  work  of  incendiarism,  more  especially  when 
the  fire-brigade  stations  have  been  wrecked,  the  airship  has 
peculiar  and  horrible  qualifications.  Similarly,  by  keeping  the 
attacking  force  continually  on  the  move,  and  by  endangering 
their  lines  of  communication  and  transport,  an  airship  on  the 
side  of  the  besieged  might  prove  a  valuable  asset. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  any  aerostat  must  be  determined  by 
its  lifting  power,  and  its  muniments  of  war  must  always  serve  as 
its  fighting  ballast.  But  the  ideal  airship  should  be  able  to 
carry  a  fighting  armament  of  500  kilogrammes  (say  roughly 
something  under  10  cwt.),  in  the  shape  of  light  aerial  torpedoes 
or  other  explosives,  and  she  would  then  in  all  conscience  be  ter- 
ribly formidable.  Major  Moedebeck  is  of  opinion  that  at  the 
height  of  anything  up  to  5,000  feet  the  fire  of  an  airship  should 
be  effectively  aimed,  because  the  aeronaut  as  he  drifts  hundreds 
of  feet  above  has  a  view  of  his  target  such  as  no  gunner  could 
hope  to  obtain. 

Some  very  ingenious  experiments  carried  out  by  Colonel 
Templer  with  the  free  balloon,  before  the  Hague  Convention 
agreed  to  impose  a  close  season  of  five  years  (it  expired  in  1903) 
on  aerial  missiles  of  all  sorts,  showed  that  the  effect  of  explo- 
sives dropped  from  above  was  very  drastic.  A  pilot  balloon 
carrying  a  charge  of  gun-cotton  was  launched  from  a  captive 
balloon  and  directed  to  drift  with  the  wind  over  a  given  target. 
At  the  right  moment  the  charge  was  dropped  and  fired  by 
electric  current  from  the  captive  balloon.  The  results  were  said 
to  be  startling  and  devastating. 

Dockyards  and  harbours  too  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  airship. 
Moedebeck 's  "  ideal  "  airship,  with  a  speed  of  thirty-five  miles 
in  hour,  would  have  the  legs  of  the  fastest  cruiser  afloat, 
mless  the  vessel,  by  changing  her  course,  threw  the  force 
Df  the  wind  against  the  airship.  But  an  airship  may  be  built  for 
£1 0,000,  and  a  couple  of  lucky  shots  that  happened  to  find 
their  billet  might  well  put  a  Dreadnought  to  the  value  of 
£2,000,000  sterling  out  of  action.  Finally,  the  airship's  ser- 
vices as  a  scout  may  well  be  as  useful  at  sea  as  they  will  be  on 
land.  Santos  Dumont  has  left  it  on  record  that  at  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  he  could  trace  the  course  of  a  submarine 
travelling  a  considerable  depth  under  water,  and  wholly  invisible 
from  either  sea  or  land. 

The  Perils  of  the  Airship. 
In  the  January  United  Service  Magazine  Captain  C. 
B.  de  Boone  gives  a  short  history  of  what  has  been 
done  to  conquer  the  air.  This  summary  is  necessarily 
very  incomplete.  He  mentions  therein,  however, 
that  in  1899  the  Hague  Conference  prohibited  the 
throwing  of  missiles  and  explosives  from  airships  or 
balloons  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  then  proceeds  to 


say  that  this  agreed  term  having  expired  they  are  no 
longer  limited  in  their  action.  He  does  not  appear 
to  know  that  all  the  Powers  excepting  France,  Russia 
and  others  agreed  at  the  Conference  last  year  to 
prohibit  this  throwing  of  missiles  until  the  next  Hague 
Conference  met.  Captain  de  Boone  does  not  help 
us  much  in  setting  forth  what  the  airship  could  do  in 
war  time.  He  fails  to  point  out  the  extreme  difficulty 
any  such  ship  would  experience  in  suddenly  being 
lightened  by  the  discharge  of  even  the  lightest  torpedo. 
In  a  machine  lighter  than  air  the  bound  upwards 
would  be  great,  and  the  necessary  manoeuvring  into 
position  again  would  be  extremely  difficult.  He  does 
mention  one  interesting  item — that  a  rigid  airship  of 
the  Zeppelin  type  costs  more  than  twice  as  much  as 
a  flexible  airship,  which  can  be  built  for  ;£i  0,000. 

Its  Different  Varieties. 

Mr.  Ernest  La  Rue  Jones  contributes  a  copiously 
illustrated  article  on  the  Conquest  of  the  Air  to  the 
January  number  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews. 
The  following  definition  of  the  different  varieties  of 
airships  is  worth  quoting : — 

The  gasless  type  subdivides  into  three — the  aeroplane,  the 
orthopter  or  beating-wing  machine,  and  the  helicopter  or  direct- 
lift  machine.  The  aeroplane  obtains  its  lifting  capacity  by 
being  forced  against  the  air  by  vertical  propellers  at  a  speed  so 
great  that  the  pressure  on  the  under  side,  properly  inclined,  will 
cause  it  to  rise  and  maintain  its  course  through  the  air,  either 
parallel  with  the  earth  or  at  varying  angles.  The  orthopter  is 
a  close  imitation  of  the  bird,  with  flapping  wings,  but  in  merely 
soaring  or  gliding  it  would  have  the  attributes  of  the  aeroplane. 
The  helicopter,  or  "  hellish-copter,"  as  its  friends  jokingly  call 
it,  depends  upon  driving  efficient  horizontal  screws  or  propellers 
at  a  speed  great  enough  to  pull  the  machine  vertically  or 
obliquely  into  the  air. 

He  says  there  are  at  present  only  three  perfectly 
practical,  useful  and  dirigible  balloons,  all  of  which 
are  German — the  "  Zeppelin,"  the  "  Parseval,"  and 
the  "Gross."  The  record  belongs  to  the  "Zeppe- 
lin," which  has  attained  a  speed  of  thirty-four  miles 
an  hour  and  has  covered  over  200  miles  in  an  eight 
hours'  ascent  The  "Patrie"  is  now  lost,  but  the 
French  Government  has  ordered  five  more  airships  of 
the  same  type.  The  Italian  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ments are  both  building  airships  of  the  gas-bag 
pattern.    The  author  says  : — 

The  helicopter,  to  the  laity,  seems  to  be  the  best  type  of  the 
gasless  machine.  An  aeroplane  must  start  with  a  speed  of  at 
least  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  in  order  to  maintain  flight,  while 
experiments  with  a  model  helicopter,  with  a  load  of  one  pound 
to  the  square  foot  of  surface,  showed  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour  sufficient  to  maintain  the  machine  in  the  air.  With  the 
helicopter  one  can  advance  at  a  more  speedy  angle  than  with 
the  aeroplane,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of  hovering  at  an 
angle  within  the  limits  of  a  comparatively  small  space  ;  and  the 
angle  of  descent  is  sharper.  But  the  drawback  to  this  type  is 
the  unreliability  of  the  present  light  motor.  With  the  aeroplane 
the  stopping  of  the  motor  is  not  disastrous,  and  a  long  glide  to 
earth  can  be  made,  but  with  the  helicopter  the  safety  of  the 
operator  depends  at  once  on  the  motor  going  until  stopped  by 
.  the  operator  on  landing. 
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HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

By  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace 
Thbrb  is  a  very  saddening  paper  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  entitled  Evolution  and  Character,  by  the 
veteran  scientist,  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace.  It  is  saddening 
because  its  main  thesis  is  that  mankind  has  made  no 
progress  in  moral  or  intellectual  character  since  the 
human  race  first  appeared  upon  the  surface  of  this 
planet 

NO  PROGRESS  SINCE  THE  BEGINNING. 

Here  are  Dr.  Wallace's  most  depressing  conclu- 
sions : — 

First,  that  the  general  idea  that  our  enoTtnous  advances  m 
science  and  command  over  Nature  serve  as  demonstrations  of 
our  mental  superiority  to  the  men  of  earlier  ages,  is  totally 
unfounded.  The  evidence  of  history  and  of  the  earliest  monu- 
ments alike  go  to  indicate  that  our  intellectual)  and  moral  nature 
has  not  advanced  in  any  perceptible  degree. 

THE  INTELLECT  OP  SAVAGES. 

In  the  second  place,  we  find  that  the  supposed  great  merftal 
inferiority  of  savages  is  equally  unfounded.  The  more  they  are 
sympathetically  studied,  the  more  they  are  found  to  resemble 
ourselves  in  their  inherent  intellectual  powers.  Even  the  so- 
long-despised  Australians— almost  the  lowest  in  material  pro- 
gress—yet show  by  their  complex  language,  their  elaborate 
social  regulations,  and  often  by  an  innate  nobility  of  character, 
indications  of  a  very  similar  inner  nature  to  our  own.  If  they 
possess  fewer  philosophers  and  moralists,  they  are  also  free  from 
so  large  a  proportion  of  unbalanced  minds—idiots  and  lunatics 
— as  we  possess.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  in  the  higher 
Pacific  types,  men  who,  though  savages  as  regards  material  pro- 
gress, are  yet  generally  admitted  to  be— physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally — our  equals,  if  not  our  superiors.  These  we  are 
rapidly  exterminating  through  the  effect  of  our  boasted  civilisa- 
tion t  i 

THE  MORALS  OF  THE  STONE  AGE. 

Thirdly,  we  have  no  proof  whatever  that  even  the  men  ^f  the 
stone  age  were  mentally  or  morally  inferior  to  ourselves.  The 
case  of  the  Pacific  Islanders  shows  that  simple  arts  and  con- 
structions with  the  absence  of  written  language  affords  no  proof 
of  inferiority ;  while  the  undoubted  absence  of  any  selective 
power  of  *•  survival  value  "  adequate  to  the  evolution  of  the 
higher  intellectual,  aesthetic,  and  moral  faculties— which  we  find 
so  fully  developed  in  Ancient  India,  Egypt,  and  Greece— indi- 
cates that  the  very  earliest  men  of  whose  existence  we  have  any 
certain  knowledge  must  have  possessed  these  faculties. 

ROW  TO  MEND  MATTERS. 

But  although  the  human  race  has  not  improved 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  Dr.  Wallace  is  hopeful 
that  at  lpng  last  we  may  begin  to  mend.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  reform  our  education,  so  as  to 
make  true  love  of  children  and  sympathy  with  them  the 
first  qualification  of  a  teacher.  The  second  is  to 
realise  the  Socialist  ideal  in  order  that  the  law  of 
natural  selection  may  have  a  chance  of  asserting 
itself  in  marriage.    Dr.  Wallace  says : — 

The  great  lesson  taught  us  by  this  brief  exposition  of  the 
phenomena  of  character  in  relation  to  the  known  laws  of 
organic  evolution  is  this :  that  our  imperfect  human  nature, 
with  its  almost  infinite  possibilities  of  good  and  evil,  can  only 
make  a  systematic  advance  through  the  thoroughly  sympathetic 
and  ethical  training  of  every  child  from  infancy  upwards,  com- 
bined with  that  perfect  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage  which 


will  only  be  possible  when  all  are  economically  equal, 'and  no 
question  of  social  rank  or  material  advantage  can  have  the 
snghtest  influence  in  determining  that!  choice.  '  . 

When  our  workers,  our  thinkers,  otrr  legislators  can  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  these  fundamental  truths,  and  make  them  the 
twin  guiding  stars  of  their  aspirations  and  their  efforts,  the 
onward  march  towards  true  civilisation  will  have  begun,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  mankind,  his  Character— hfe  very 
Human  Nature  itself— will  be  improved  by  the  slow  but  certain 
action  of  a  pure  and  beautiful  form  of  selection— a  selection 
which  will  act,  not  through  struggle  and  death,  but  through 
brotherhood  and  love. 


THE  PASSING  OF  EUROPE! 

And  With  It  Greater  Britain  !■-,'. 
Such  are  the  suggestions  roused  bf  Mr.  Havelodc 
Ellis's  paper  in  the  Albany  Review  on  the  character 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  He  observes  the  impression  left 
on  foreigners  by  our  recent  extraordinary  oscillations 
from  Imperial  optimism  to  decadent  despair,  from 
Mafeking  to  Tariff  Reform  pessimism.  4 

ENGLAND  STABLE — EMPIRE  PRECARIOUS. 

i 

The  foreign  critics  whom  he  quotes  declare  .  . 
that  the  position  of  England  is  much  more,  stable  than'  that  of 
the  English-speaking  communities  over  sea,  for  these  Are  not 
really  young  peoples  with  unexpended  stores  of  energy,  but  the 
offshoots  of  a  mature  race  planted  in  a  region  to  which  they  do 
not  belong,  and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  new  con  - 
ditions  will  prove  as  permanently  favourable  to  Anglo-Saxon 
development  as  have  those  of  England. 

BARBARISM  BY  URBANISATION. 

The  national  character  has  passed  through  many 
transitions.  Before  the  eighteenth  century  the  lower 
classes  were  found  by  foreigners  to  be  indolent  and 
unwilling  to  work.  Boutmy  suggests  there  has  been 
of  late  "the  eruption  of  a  new  barbarism."  This 
Mr.  Ellis  finds  scarcely  the  whole  truth.  Urbanisa- 
tion is  the  greater  fact.  Urban  excitability  quickens 
our  sympathies  and  promotes  urbanity  towards  what 
is  under  our  .  eyes,  but  may  develop  into  ferocity 
against  a  distant  foe. 

A  BETTER  BRITAIN  V.  A  GREATER  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Ellis  urges  that  a  nation  cannot  in  its  old  age 
repeat  the  successes  of  its  youth  : — 

But  along  other  and  better  lines  an  immense  progress  is  still 
open  to  us.  In  the  world  of  intelligence,  of  science,  of,  art,  of 
social  organisation,  the  cultivation  of  all  that  makes  humanity, 
of  all  that  is  bound  up  in  the  complex  word  civilisation— -in  this 
sphere  it  is  still  possible  to  lead  the  world,  and  even  to  lead  the 
world's  rulers,  whoever  they  may  prove  to  be. 

JAPAN'S  WARNING. 

But  our  outlook  must  be  more  sober : — 
And  at  the  present  moment  not  only  is  Great  Britain  but  all 
Europe  compelled  to  realise  the  growth  of  a  new  force  which 
must  inevitably  check  its  development.  Such  a  blow  to  Russia 
at  the  hands  of  Asiatics  is  a  blow  to  the  prestige  of  all  Europe, 
a  blow  from  which  it  will  perhaps  never  again  recover.  It  is 
far  too  early  to  speak  of  the  passing  of  Europe  as  a  predominant 
world-force.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  hide  from  ourselves 
that  we  Europeans  have  seen  a  writing  on  the  wall  that  is  not 
hard  to  decipher.    S~^>  r^r^r^X 
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IS  FRANCE  DECAYING  f 

A  Gloomy  View  from  St.  Petersburg. 

.In  the  Contemporary  Review  Dr.  Dillon,  writing 
from  St  Petersburg,  expresses  gloomy  misgivings  as 
to  the  future  of  France,  which  are  probably  an  echo 
of  opinions  current  in  the  Russian  capital  Dr.  Dillon 
maintains  that  France  is  in  danger  of  dwindling  to  be 
a  third-rate  Power,  and  that  her  effectiveness  as  an 
ally  to  Russia  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  grave  doubt 
At  the  root  of  everything  lies  the  lack  of  the  fcurth 
child  in  the  French  family  which  keeps  her  popula- 
tion stationary,  while  Germany  adds  to  her  numbers 
800,000  a  year. 

He  sees  in  this  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
French  nation.  Taxes  are  so  distributed  that  they 
fail  heaviest  on  large  families ;  children  have  become 
an  expensive  luxury.  While  the  population  is  sta- 
tionary the  Budget  increases  year  by  year.  The 
rati  mates  for  1908  amount  to  one  hundred  and  sixty 
millions  sterling.  The  taxpayers1  are  eager  to  make 
ample  provision  for  themselves,  but  refuse  to  provide 
for  children  to  come.  Old  age  pensions,  relief  for 
manned  workmen,  and  other  measures  swallow  up 
vast  sums,  but  the  Government  cannot  even  find  the 
money  necessary  to  print  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the 
decrease  of  the  population  and  the  methods  by  which 
it  might  be  checked. 

The  area  of  French  influence  dwindles  throughout 
the  workL  Two  hundred  years  ago  one-third  of  the 
civilised  peoples  of  the  world  expressed  their  thoughts 
in  French  ;  to-day  only  fifty  millions  regard  French  as 
their  native  tongue,  while  German  is  spoken  by  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  millions.  In  France  there  are 
only  thirty-nine  million  people,  in  Germany  sixty-two 
millions  : — 

And  it  must  be  gall  and  wormwood  to  patriotic  Frenchmen 
to  reflect  that  part  of  the  overflow  population  of  Germany,  as 
well  as  of  Italy  and  Spain,  finds  a  refuge  in  France,  occupying 
there  the  places  that  ought  of  right  to  belong  to  the  offspring  of 
French,  parents.  The  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean  is  slowly 
becoming  defrancised.  Already  Algeria  is.  more ,  Italo- Spanish 
tian  French.  Languedoc,  from  Ntmes  to  Perpignan,  is  invaded 
by  Spaniards  from  Catalonia.  Italians  have  found  a  home  in 
the  country  between  Marseilles  and  Vintemille,  while  the 
winter  resorts  of  the  Cdte  d' Azur  are  the-  haunts  of  flaxen-haired 
Teutons. 

The  efficiency  of  the  Army  is  being  sacrificed  to 
the  same  love  of  ease  and  comfort.  In  future 
reservists  will  only  sacrifice  twenty-seven  days  instead 
of  forty-one.  The  deputies  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
warning  of  the  War  Minister,  and  then  struck  off 
ninety  million  francs  a  year  from  the  military  Budget 
for  the  sake  of  economy  at  the  same  time  that  they 
had  raised  their  own  salaries  from  nine  to  fifteen 
thousand  francs  a  year.  Their  two  years'  military 
service  has  produced  a  deficit  of  almost  fifty  thousand 
men ;  their  field  artillery  is  notoriously  defective. 

Dr.  Dillon  concludes  with  a  significant  warning 
that  Russia  may  reconsider  her  relation  to  France, 


and  asks  pointedly' what  was  the  meaning' of  the 
touching  harmony  displayed  at  the  Hague  Conference 
between  Germany  and  Russia  while  France  remained 
out  in  the  cold. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  this  very  gloomy  picture  of 
France  as  seen  from  St  Petersburg,  the  National 
Review  publishes  an  article,  on  Greater  France  by 
Jacques  Bardoux.  He  is  as  full  of  confidence  as  Pr. 
Dillon  is  full  of  despair.  In  twenty  years  the  French 
Republic,  Tie  says,  has  founded  a  Colonial  Empire  of 
nearly  9^00,000  square  kilometres,  inhabited  by  over 
fifty  millions  of  human  beings.  The  trade  of  Greater 
France  with  the  Mother  Country  has  risen  from  470 
million  francs  in  1887  to  960  millions  in  1899.  ,He 
says  that  these  figures  show — 

that,  though  an  old  nation,  France  retains  her  youth  ;  though 
vanquished,  she  is  virile  ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  melancholy 
catastrophes  of  181 5  and  1870,  and -of  the  impoverishment  she 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Imperial  adventurers,  France  stiU 
aspires  to  astonish  the  world  in  a  new  birth.  Political  liberty 
has  restored  its  will-power  to  the  French  race.  Colonial  expan- 
sion is  but  one  of  the  signs  of  this  joyful  and  pregnant  awaken* 
ing.    A  new  era  is  on  the  horizon. 


HOW  THE  FRENCH  FIGHT  IN  BfOROCCd. 

By  Mr.  AsHMead-Bartlett. 

The  French,  according  to  Mr.  Ashmead-Bartiett, 
who  describes  his  experiences  at  Casa  Blanca  in 
Blackwood^  regard  the  campaign  in  Morocco  as  a 
prelude  to  a  war  with  Germany.  Falling  into  the 
spirit  of  the  camp,  Mr.  Bartlett  discusses  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  fighting  he  witnessed  with  a  constant 
eye  to  the  future. 

IF  WAR  BROKE  OUT  WITH  GERMANY. 

According  to  him  the  French  are  very  much  like 
what  they  always  were.  They  need  to  be  led,  and 
they  need  to  be  encouraged  by  success.  He  says  : — 
^  If  the  French  Army  can  find  a  great  chief  in  whom  it  has 
confidence,  and  if  it  gains  any  success,  however  small,  at  the 
start,  it  will  be  certain  to  give  a  splendid  account  of  itself.  But 
preliminary  disaster  might  lead  to  serious  results.  The  French 
will  probably  fight  a  strictly  defensive  campaign  along  the  line 
of  their  chain  of  frontier  fortresses,  and  the  opening  weeks  of 
the  war  may  see  a  number  of  murderous  but  indecisive  engage- 
ments which  would  speedilv  convince  both  /countries  that  the 
only  solution  of  the  conflict  was  an  equitable  peace.  The 
French  would  be  quite  satisfied  with  an  indecisive  campaign  : 
their  honour  would  be  upheld. 

THE  DEFECTS  OF  FRENCH  QUALITIES, 

Mr.  Ashmead- Bartlett  says  :— 

The  Army,  as  a  whole,  is  a  most  perfect  military  machine. 
In  fact,  the  French  troops  give  you  the  impression  of  being 
over-trained,  too  machine-like,  too  methodical,  and  too  certain 
in  all  their  movements.  Every  officer  and  man  seems  to  know 
his  exact  position  on  the  chess-board,  and  falls  into  his  place  as 
if  by  some  natural  instinct.  The  movements  of  the  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  infantry  are  always  admirably  carried  out.  This 
perfection  of  centralisation  and  control  may  be  necessary  and 
admirable,  but  it  certainly  leads  to  lack  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  units  which  comprise  the  whole  ;  and  I  should  say  that 
the  French  Army  of  to-day  is  as  much  hide-bound  by  formula 
and  the  arithmetic  of  the  drill -book  as  was  our  own  army 
previous  fo^g^O^e 
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IS  LOVE  THE  LAW  OF  LIFE? 

Count  Tolstoy's  Challenge. 
Is  love  the  true  law  of  life  ?  Count  Tolstoy,  in  an 
address  reported  in  the  Fortnightly,  under  the  title 
"  Love  One  Another,"  maintains  that  it  is,and  that  it  can 
be  proved  experimentally,  like  any  other  scientific  truth. 

COUNT  TOLSTOY'S  PARTING  MESSAGE. 

I  should  like  at  my  leave-taking  (at  my  age  every  meeting 
with  one's  fellows  is  a  leave-taking)  briefly  to  tell  you  how,  in 
my  perception,  men  should  live  that  our  life  may  not  be  evil  and 
bitter,  as  to  the  majority  of  men  it  now  appears,  but  may  be 
what  God  wishes  and  what  we  all  wish,  namely,  the  blessed  and 
glad  thing  it  ought  to  be. 

HAPPINESS  OF  BODY  OR  OF  SOUL. 

Count  Tolstoy  declares — 
that  the  life  of  men  who  consider  that  the  life  of  each  one  of 
them  is  in  his  own  body,  can  only  be  unhappy.  And  so  it  is 
now  for  all  such  people.  But  life  should  not  be  unhappy.  Life 
is  given  us  as  a  blessing,  and  such  we  all  understand  life  to  be. 
But  for  life  to  be  a  blessing,  men  must  understand  that  our  real 
life  is  by  no  means  in  our  body,  but  in  that  spirit  which  lives 
in  our  body ;  and  that  our  welfare  consists  not  in  pleasing  the 
body  and  doing  what  it  wants,  but  in  doing  what  the  spirit— 
which  is  one  and  the  same  in  us  and  in  all  men— desires. 

THE  TRUE  LAW  OF  LIFE. 

It  is  so  simple,  so  clear.  You  live  ;  that  is,  are  born,  grow, 
mature,  grow  old,  and  then  you  die.  Is  it  possible  that  the  aim 
of  your  life  can  be  in  yourself?  Certainly  not.  In  Love  is 
Life.  What  is  to  happen  ?  To  love  others  :  one's  neighbours, 
friends,  and  those  who  love  us  ?  At  first  it  seems  that  this  will 
satisfy  the  demands  of  Love ;  but  all  these  people  are  in  the 
first  place  imperfect,  and,  secondly,  they  change,  and,  above 
all,  they  die.  What  is  one  to  love  ?  The  only  answer  is : 
Love  all,  love  the  source  of  Love,  love  Love,  love  God.  Love, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  loved  one,  nor  for  oneself,  but  for  Love's 
sake.  It  is  only  necessary  to  understand  this,  and  at  once  all 
the  evil  of  human  life  disappears,  and  its  meaning  becomes  clear 
and  joyful. 

PROVE  IT  FOR  YOURSELF! 

Count  Tolstoy  challenges  his  hearers  to  test  the 
truth  of  his  assertion  by  submitting  it  to  a  practical 
experiment: — 

To  know  surely  in  how  far  the  doctrine  of  Love  is  applicable 
—try  it! 

Test  it.  Resolve  for  a  certain  period  to  follow  the  doctrine 
of  Love  in  all  things ;  to  live  so  as  in  all  things  to  remember 
first  of  all,  with  every  man— thief,  drunkard,  rough  officer,  or 
dependent — not  to  swerve  from  Love ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
business  you  have  with  him,  to  remember  his  need  rather  than 
your  own.  And  having  so  lived  for  the  appointed  term, 
ask  yourself:  Was  it  hard  for  you,  and  have  you  injured  or 
bettered  your  life!  And  in  accord  with  the  result  of 
your  test,  decide  whether  it  is  true  that  the  practice 
of  Love  gives  welfare  in  life,  or  whether  that  is  so  only 
in  words.  Test  this :  try,  instead  of  returning  the  offender 
evil  for  evil,  instead  of  condemning  behind  his  back  a  man 
who  lives  badly,  and  so  on— instead  of  all  this,  try  to  respond 
to  evil  with  go  >d,  and  say  no  evil  of  any  man.  Treat  not  even 
a  cow  or  a  dog  harshly,  but  treat  them  kindly  and  affectionately, 
and  live  in  this  way  for  a  day,  or  two,  or  more,  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  compare  the  state  of  your  soul  with  what  it  was 
before.  Make  the  experiment,  and  you  will  see  how,  instead  of 
a  surly,  angry,  and  depressed  condition,  you  will  be  bright, 
merry,  and  joyous.  Live  thus  for  a  second  and  a  third  week, 
and  you  will  see  how  your  spiritual  gladness  will  ever  grow  and 
grow,  and  not  only  will  your  work  not  fall  into  disorder,  it  will 
but  prosper  more  and  more. 

Only  try  this,  dear  brothers,  and  you  will  see  that  the  doctrine 
of  Love  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  words,  but  is  a  reality — the 
nearest,  most  intelligible  and  necessary  reality. 


WHY  NO  NOBEL  PRIZES  FOR  TOLSTOY? 

In  the  Grande  Reiwe  Etienne  Avenard  has  an 
article  on  the  Nobel  Prize  and  the  Swedish  Academy, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  the  Swedish 
Academy  or  jury  chosen  by  Nobel  to  award  the  prize 
transgresses  every  year  what  one  has  a  right  to  regard 
as  the  certain  intentions  of  the  generous  founder. 
He  says  it  is  impossible  to  consider  Nobel's  ideas 
and  the  strange  interpretation  they  have  received  by 
the  Swedish  Academy  without  recognising  a  striking 
proof  that  the  donor  was  in  ignorance  of  the  literary- 
spirit  of  the  jury  which  he  chose.  If  he  could  have 
been  told,  for  instance,  that  in  his  name  every  precau- 
tion would  be  taken  to  exclude  from  the  literary  prize 
three  of  the  chief  contemporary  masters  of  thought  and 
literature — namely,  Ibsen,  Tolstoy,  and  Zola — he  would 
undoubtedly  have  preferred  to  suppress  the  prize  rather 
than  consent  to  such  an  interpretation  of  his  wishes. 
The  placing  on  the  "Index"  of  these  three  great  writers 
nevertheless  was  deliberate,  and  Ibsen  and  Zola  have 
died  without  receiving  the  prize,  and  Tolstoy  will  also 
die  without  receiving  it.  An  Anatole  France  in 
France,  a  Strindberg  in  Sweden,  and  many  others 
who  have  merited  it,  no  matter  what  their  talent  may 
be,  are  also  excluded  in  advance  from  the  competi- 
tion. And  what  is  the  reason  of  such  ostracism? 
The  writer  answers,  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Swedish 
Academy.  He  protests  against  the  choice  of  Sully- 
Prudhomme  while  Tolstoy  was  ignored,  and  names 
all  the  other  writers  who  have  since  been  crowned  to 
show  that  there  has  been  no  desire  to  repair  the 
scandalous  injustice  to  Tolstoy. 

Henry  Bordeaux  has  a  literary  study  of  the  work 
of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  second  December 
number  of  the  Correspondant,  from  which  it  would 
seem  M.  Bordeaux  imagines  that  Rudyard  Kipling 
was  awarded  the  peace  prize  by  the  Norwegians 
instead  of  the  literary  prize  by  the  Swedes. 


Present  Strength  of  the  British  Fleet 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  writing  in  the  Fori- 
nightly  Review  on  the  present  effective  strength  of  the 
British  Navy,  declares  : — 

The  solid  fact  for  the  people  of  the  Empire  is  that  the  Navy- 
was  never  so  strong  as  to-day  both  actually  and  relatively  to 
other  fleets,  that  it  was  never  before  organised  as  efficiently  for 
war,  and  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  united. 

In  comparison  with  ten  years  ago  there  are  more  than  twice 
as  many  snips  in  commission,  each  one  organised  for  war  and 
the  centre  of  war  training.  In  the  period  no  Power  has  made  as 
great  progress.  In  place  of  eight  armoured  ships  either  at  the 
home  ports  or  in  British  waters  during  only  a  portion  of  the 
year,  we  have  always  in  British  waters  twenty-six  battleships, 
fifteen  armoured  cruisers,  thirteen  protected  cruisers,  and  fifty- 
four  destroyers,  besides  submarines,  accompanied  by  all  atten- 
dant auxiliary  vessels ;  supporting  this  first  line  are  six  battle- 
ships, twenty-two  cruisers,  and  upward  of  140  torpedo  craft 
— torpedo  gun-boats,  torpedo-boat  destroyers,  torpedo-boats 
and  submarines— all  of  them  furnished  with  commanding 
officers  and  all  the  essential  officers  and  men  who  live  on  board, 
and  requiring  only  the  least  skilled  ratings  to  be  embarked  at 
a  couple  of  hours*  notice  to  place  them  absolutely  on  a  war 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  THE  RAILWAYS. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  settlement  of  the  dispute 
between  railway  owners  and  railway  workers  has  by 
no  means  disposed  of  the  larger  questions  which  that 
dispute  awakened.  Working  men  are  hearing  that  as 
a  result  of  the  State-ownership  recently  adopted  in 
Italy,  railway  employees  are  practically  a  privileged 
diss,  with  higher  wages,  an  eight  or  nine  hour  work- 
ing day,  old-age  pensions,  and  other  advantages. 
Business  men,  as  will  be  seen  below,  are  angrily 
exclaiming  against  the  waste  and  wanton  extrava- 
gance of  the  present  "competitive"  system.  From 
current  magazines  one  or  two  papers  may  be  cited. 

(i)  Nationalisation  a  Brilliant  Success. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  Professor  Gustav  Cohn 
draws  attention  to  the  magnificent  results  of  national- 
isation in  Prussia.  He  recounts  the  effort  made  after 
the  foundation  of  the  German  Empire  to  consolidate 
all  the  railways  in  Germany  into  one  Imperial  system, 
an  effort  which  was  wrecked  on  local  "  particularism." 
But  the  effort  succeeded  so  far  as  Prussia  was  con- 
cerned : — 

These  railways  were  acquired  by  the  Prussian  Government  in 
1880  by  an  arrangement  which  was  absolutely  voluntary  on  both 
sides,  and  at  a  price  which  not  only  agreed  with  the  market 
price,  but  even  left  the  shareholders  a  considerable  margin  of 
profit. 

There  were  many  fears  as  to  the  result.  But : — 
Since  the  year  1882  the  revenue  earned  by  the  Prussian  State 
railways  has  not  only  sufficed  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital 
aod  wipe  out  the  debt,  but,  over  and  above  this,  has  yielded  a 
ssrplas  which  has  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
for  other  national  expenses.  The  figure  of  this  annual  surplus 
has  steadily  increased  from  ,£1,000,000  in  the  years  1882-1887 
to  £23,000,000  in  1905,  and  in  the  Budget  of  1907  it  is  esti- 
aated  at  ,£30,000,000  (591,000,000  marks).  This  amounts  to 
Toy  little  less  than  three  times  the  yield  of  the  Prussian  income- 
tax,  or  more  than  double  the  income  and  property-taxes  taken 
toother  {£  1 3,000,000).  Yet  these  two  are  still  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  Prussian  fiscal  system,  and  so  long  as  the  railway 
ssrplos  played  no  very  important  part,  i.e.,  until  1887,  financiers 
were  completely  dependent  on  their  productivity.  The  situation 
bs  been  changed  since  1890,  when  the  railways  began  to  con- 
tribute sums  of  from  four  to  five  millions  to  the  national  exche- 
<pa.  Since  then  the  figures  have  rapidly  increased  (in  1807 
ihe  ssrplas  was  ten  millions),  so  that  the  grand  total  for  the 
jars  1882- 1 907  amounts  to  about  ,£260,000,000. 

The  rates  have  been  lowered,  the  service  improved, 
and  the  public  generally  benefited. 

(2)  The  Extravagance  of  Private  Ownership. 

In  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stevens  writes  on  British  railway  extravagance.  He 
takes  as  a  specimen  the  Great  Western  Railway. 
Its  system,  he  admits,  is  managed  with  much  skill 
and  enterprise,  and  from  the  public  point  of  view  is 
in  many  respects  a,  marvel  of  organisation  and 
efficiency.    But,  he  goes  on : — 

It  suffers  from*  the  glaring  defect  of  extravagance  in  all 
directions.  Remarkably  satisfactory  expansion  has  been  shown 
in  gross  receipts,  but  the  additions  have  barely  sufficed  to  meet 
extra  expenditure  on  revenue  account,  leaving  the  large  extra 
capital  charges  to  be  met  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  Ordinary 
stockholders.  The  notoriety  which  the  company  has  secured 
for  a  spurious  form  of  "  enterprise  "  has  cost  the  shareholders 


millions.  Mile-a-minute  expresses ;  non-stop  trains  ;  rail  and 
road  motor  cars ;  excessively  cheap  excursion  fares ;  corridor 
trains  ;  dining,  luncheon,  breakfast  and  sleeping  cars  ad  lib.  ; 
the  opening  up  of  a  complete  new  Irish  route,  including  new 
harbours  and  steamboat  services — these  and  a  host  of  other 
things  have  been  introduced  by  the  Great  Western,  absolutely 
regardless  of  expense,  and  with  little  or  no  regard  for  share- 
holders' interests.  To  carry  out  this  reckless  policy  the  whole 
system  is  being  more  or  less  duplicated  with  new  lines,  only 
rendered  necessary  by  the  prevailing  mania  of  the  management 
to  run  the  trains  from  Paddington  to  the  extremities  of  the 
system  at  sixty  miles  an  hour.  As  a  cqnsequence  the  capital 
expenditure  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  has  for  several  years 
been  on  a  more  lavish  scale  than  that  of  any  other  railway,  and 
it  remains  so  to-day. 

Mr.  Stevens  proceeds  with  his  indictment : — 
The  capital  expenditure  has  been  largely  directed  to  shorten 
existing  routes  and  so  capture  traffic  belonging  to  other  com- 
panies. The  new  route  to  Ireland  vid  Fishguard  and  Rosslare, 
the  construction  of  the  Great  Central  and  Great  Western  joint 
lines  between  Northolt,  High  Wycombe  and  Grendon  Under- 
wood, the  new  South  Wales  direct  line,  the  Castle  Cary  and 
Langport,  the  Ashendon  and  Aynho,  the  Cheltenham  and 
Honeybourne,  the  Birmingham  and  North  Warwick,  the  Wind- 
sor and  Ascot,  and  various  other  lines  constructed  or  construct- 
ing, were  not  designed  to  meet  public  demands  for  new  facilities 
or  to  open  up  new  districts,  but  to  tap  traffic  conveyed  by  the 
North- Western  to  Ireland,  and  to  Birmingham,  Wolverhamp- 
ton and  the  North  ;  and  to  compete  more  effectively  with  the 
South- Western  to  Exeter,  Plymouth  and  Cornwall,  and  even  for 
the  Ascot  traffic.  Most  of  these  lines  not  only  do  not  open  up 
any  new  sources  of  traffic  worth  securing,  but  they  duplicate 
existing  routes  of  the  Great  Western  itself.  This  company  bos 
not  hesitated  to  incur  many  millions  of  capital  expenditure 
which  have  merely  reduced  the  profit  derived  from  its  existing 
lines  for  the  sake  of  filching  a  part  of  the  traffic  already  within 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  a  competitor. 

Mr.  Stevens  mentions  the  interesting  fact  that  the 
employees  of  the  Great  Western  and  the  shareholders 
of  the  Great  Western  are  almost  equal  in  number ; 
both  figure  out  at  about  70,000.  Every  separate 
employee  thus  carries  a  shareholder  on  his  back. 


Four  Equal  to  Five. 

Here  is  a  pretty  puzzle,  which  I  came  across  in  the 
Expository  Times,  of  all  the  places  in  the  world, 
supplied  by  James  Ferguson,  Brandon,  Hamilton  : — 
16  -  36  =  25  -  45 

...  ,6-36  +  ^=25-45  +  ^; 

4  4 
now  x*-2xy  +  v*  =  (x  —  y)% 

•••  (.-IN*  -ar 

.-..-J-5-1 

4  =  5. 

Accordingly  two  and  two  make  five  as  well  as  four. 


In  Pearsoris  Magazine  certain  people  have  been 
asked  to  give  their  views  on  "  royal  roads  to  health." 
The  sum  of  what  they  all  say  is :  fresh  air,  exercise, 
and  moderation  in  all  things,  but  especially  in  food 
and  drink.  Some  are  for  Sandow  exercises,  some  for 
Jiu-jitsu,  but  all  advise  not  only  exercises  but  exer- 
cise. Sir  Charles  Santley  is  alone  in  recommending 
a  tonic  from  time  to  time;  and  the  best  tonic  he 
knows  is  a  blow  on  the  ocean. 
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OUR  RAILWAY  MEN. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Wardle,  M.P.,  contributes  to  London  a 
very  interesting  sketch  of  the  railway  workers  of 
England.  He  reckons  that  4  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  Isles  are  either  railway  men,  or 
dependent  on  railway  men  for  a  living.  He  reckons 
the  total  number  of  ordinary  employees  of  the  railway 
companies  at  about  600,000,  one  half  of  whom  are 
artisans,  painters,  plumbers,  upholsterers,  blacksmiths, 
signal-fitters,  etc.,  and  the  other  half  engaged  in  the 
actual  work  of  transportation.  His  facts  may  be 
tabulated  thus : — 

Wrbkly  Wage  Hours  of  Work 
Occupation.  Numbkr.     (in  Shillings).       a  Day. 

Carmen   93.000  »4         Long  and  uncer- 

Gooda  workers :  Between  95,000      18  to  90  tain. 

Porters,  loaders,  and       and  30,000 

sheeters   18  to  90 

Checkers   34  to  97 

Shunters    xa.ooo  19  to  98  8 

Locomotive  staff :  70,000 

Engine  drivers   40 

Firemen    *t  1095 

Cleaners    15  to  x8  10 

Guards,  passenger    ...  7,600  ao  to  30  to 

„     goods    15,000  21  to  35  10 

Signalmen    19  to  32/fl  8  to  ia 


Pmtelarers 

Clerical  staff: 
Booking  clerks. 


66,cx 
65,0 


17  to  37 


7/8  to  35/0 

Mr.  Wardle  thinks  the  chief  disadvantages  of  railway 
life  are  long  and  irregular  hours  for  large  numbers  of 
the  men,  and  small  wages  for  the  remainder.  The  ad- 
vantages are  fairly  permanent  employment,  sick  funds, 
pension  funds  for  some  classes,  cheap  travelling  for 
themselves  and  their  families  up  to  a  certain  age,  and 
in  a  few  cases  cottages  and  gardens  provided. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Seakin  gives  a  racy  account  in  the  Royal 
of  a  day  in  the  life  of  a  guard. 


JOHN  STUART  MILL  ON  SOCIAL  FREEDOM. 

The  conclusion  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  essay  by 
John  Stuart  Mill  on  Social  Freedom  appears  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  for  Michaelmas  term. 
One  essential  paragraph  may  be  quoted  on  free 
organisation  : — 

The  grand  problem  of  society — the  greatest  possible  increase 
of  power,  with  the  least  possible  sacrifice  of  individuality.  The 
problem  actually  solved  is  most  frequently  the  converse — the 
greatest  possible  sacrifice  of  individuality,  with  the  least  possible 
increase  of  power. 

The  great  problem  of  free  organisation  is  the  art  of  choosing 
leaders — of  recognising  superior  wisdom  in  others.  Moral  char- 
acteristics needed  for  the  exercise  of  this  gift — absence  of  egotism 
or  self-worship,  of  excessive  love  of  admiration  or  notoriety — of 
truthfulness  and  of  moral  sympathy.  The  moral  conditions  of 
free  organisation  may  be  brought  about  in  all  men  by  culture — 
free  organisation  itself  affords  this  culture.  The  germ  of  true 
society,  when  once  formed,  has  the  power  of  growth  by  assimi- 
lation of  contiguous  masses.  ("  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  leaven,"  etc.) 

It  ends  with  a  characteristically  modest  note,  in 
which  the  great  author  says  that  he  feels  some  temp- 
tation to  attempt  a  somewhat  elaborate  essay  on 
"  The  Province  of  Civil  Government,"  having  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  "  Voluntaryism"  " laisser /aire" 
and  "  Manchester "  schools,  "  but  I  have  strong 
doubts  as  to  my  capacity  for  the  task." 


"A  CHALLENGE  TO  SOCIALISMS  r 

Who  Really  Create  Surplus  WealtA? 

Dr.  J.  Beatty  Crozier  opens  a  debate  with  Mr 
Blatchford  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  January.  He 
entitles  his  paper  "  A  Challenge  to  Socialism."  His 
chief  point  is  that  the  source  of  surplus  wealth  is  not 
labour,  but  machinery,  and  that  if  justice  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  its  distribution,  it  is  the  inventors  and 
scientists  and  discoverers  who  ought  to  have  the 
greatest  share : — 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  all  the  really  great  things  that  make 
the  civilisation  of  the  world  in  every  department  of  life  are  the 
outcome  and  results  of  the  brains  of  a  small  number  of  "great 
men,"  who  in  each  generation  can  (when  an  inventory  is  taken 
in  the  retrospect)  be  counted  almost  on  one's  fingers ;  and  for 
the  great  masses  of  men  of  whatever  station  to  deny  it,  mini- 
mise it,  or  pretend  not  to  see  it,  is  an  organised  hypocrisy. 
If  each  man  gets  economically  precisely  that  share  of  the 
surplus  of  wealth  which  he  has  produced,  neither  more* nor  less 
— tuen  they  will  have  to  follow  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  apportion- 
ing of  what  this  ideal  justice  demands ;  and  the  division  will 
have  to  go  in  a  descending  ratio  :  the  lion's  share  falling  to  the 
scientists  and  inventors,  who  have  discovered  the  laws  of  Nature 
and  devised  the  machines;  a  less  amount  -to  the  organising 
capitalists  ;  still  less  to  the  collaterals,  the  organising  financiers  ; 
and  so  on  with  the  rest,  in  descending  degree.  But  where, 
then,  would  their  clients  be — the  great  masses  of  the  working 
population  ?  With  a  little  more  comfort,  perhaps,  but,  on  the 
whole,  much  where  they  are  to-day  !  If  the  Socialists  will 
insist  on  their  economic  justice  as  the  be-all  and  end-all,  I  shall 
continue  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  really  "great  men"  of  the 
economic  world — the  scientists,  discoverers,  and  inventors — as 
being  the  real  dispossessed,  disinherited,  and  exploited  ;  and  not 
for  the  vasst  miscellaneous  multitudes  of  ordinary  working  men. 

ECONOMICS  OF  A  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

Professor  H.  B.  Lees  Smith  in  the  Economic 
Journal  writes  on  economic  theory  and  proposals  for 
a  legal  minimum  wage.  Proposals  to  deal  with  each 
trade  separately,  as  in  Victoria,  involve  (i)  a  fall  in 
the  wages  of  the  more  highly  paid  labourers;  or 

(2)  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  commodity ;  or 

(3)  a  fall  in  profits.  The  first  is  least  likely  to  happen. 
The  second  might  cover  the  increased  wage,  but 
would  diminish  the  demand.  The  capital  hitherto 
employed  in  this  form  of  production  will  go  else- 
where, and  the  labour  will  be  diverted  elsewhere  or 
flung  out  of  occupation.  In  the  third  case  property 
and  business  management  will  go  elsewhere.  Labour, 
again,  will  be  diverted  or  unemployed. 

The  second  proposal,  that  of  a  general  minimum 
imposed  on  all  trades  together,  will,  the  Professor 
shows,  also  lead  directly  and  indirectly  towards  the 
increase  of  unemployment.  "  In  many  sweated 
trades  it  is  only  by  its  very  cheapness  that  the  labour 
can  hold  its  own  against  the  competition  of  capital, 
represented  chiefly  by  machinery  in  factories.  If, 
therefore,  the  cost  of  the  labour  is  raised,  the  tendency 
will  be  for  its  place  to  be  taken  by  capital." 

The  Professor  concludes  that  pure  theory  does  not 
condemn  the  proposal  for  a  minimum  wage.  It 
merely  indicates  that  it  will  develop  another  problem, 
and  that  therefore  plans  for  grappling  with  unemploy- 
ment are  required  to  complete  the  scheme  for  a  legal 
minimum  wage.  ^> 
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THE   ARMY   OF  THE  REVOLUTION, 

And  Its  Seven  Million  Soldiers, 
Jack  London  contributes  to  the  Contemporary 
Review  a  characteristic  article  entitled  "  Revolution." 
He  says : — 

In  Germany  there  are  3,000,000  men  who  begin  their  letters 
44  Dear  Comrade,"  and  end  them,  "  Yours  for  the  Revolution  "  ; 
in  France,  1,000,000  men ;  in  Austria,  800,000  men  ;  in  Russia, 
400,000  men  ;  in  Belgium,  300,000  men  ;  in  Italy,  250,000 
men  ;  in  England  100,000  men  ;  in  Switzerland,  100,000  men  ; 
in  Denmark,  35,000  men  ;  in  Sweden,  50,000  men ;  in  Holland, 
40,000  men  ;  in  Spain,  30,000  men,  comrades  all,  and  revolu- 
tionists. 

These  are  numbers  which  dwarf  the  grand  armies  of  Napoleon 
and  Xerxes.  They  compose,  when  the  roll  is  called,  an  army 
of  7,000,000  men,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
to-day,  are  fighting  with  all  their  might  for  the  conquest  of  the 
wealth  of  the  world  and  for  the  complete  overthrow  of  existing 
society. 

REVOLUTION  AS  COMRADE  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

He  glories  in  the  fact  that  he  and  his  comrades  are 
Revolutionists,  who,  in  Russia,  do  not  stick  at  assas- 
sination. As  fast  as  a  country  becomes  civilised  the 
revolution  fastens  upon  it.  In  the  United  States  in 
1888  there  were  only  2,068  Socialist  votes ;  in  1904 
they  had  risen  to  435,000,  and  that  in  spitq  of  a  time 
of  unprecedented  prooperity.  The  revolutionist  is  no 
starved  and  diseased  slave  in  the  shambles ;  he  is,  in 
the  main,  a  hearty,  well-fed  working-man.  ,  He  sees 
the  shambles  waiting  for  him  and  his  children,  and 
declines  to  descend.  All  the  world  over  it  is  a 
working-class  revolt ;  the  great  middle  class  is 
perishing,  having  become  a  great  anomaly  in  the 
social  struggle.  The  cause  of  the  revolution,  Jack 
London  says,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
capitalist  class  has  hitherto  managed  society,  and 
has  failed  deplorably,  ignobly,  horribly.  The  result 
is,  the  state  of  society  is  distinctly  worse  than  that 
enjoyed  by  the  cave-men  in  prehistoric  times. 

THE  INFERNO  THAT  IS. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  10,000,000  people 
who,  because  they  cannot  get  enough  to  eat,  are 
perishing,  dying,  body  and  soul,  living  miserably,  and 
dying  slowly.  No  cave-man  ever  starved  as  chroni- 
cally as  they  starve,  ever  slept  as  vilely  as  they  sleep, 
ever  festered  with  rottenness  and  disease  as  they 
fester,  nor  ever  toiled  as  hard,  and  for  as  long  hours 
as  they  toil.  In  the  City  of  New  York  50,000 
children  go  hungry  to  school  every  morning.  What 
is  true  of  the  United  States  is  true  of  all  the  civilised 
world.  Man's  efficiency  for  food-getting  and  shelter- 
getting  has  increased  a  thousand-fold  since  the  days 
of  the  cave-man.  Machinery  has  multiplied  its  capa- 
city for  production  at  least  a  thousand-fold.  How  is 
it,  then,  that  the  social  system  produced  such  evil 
results? 

THE  PARADISE  THAT  MIGHT  BE. 

Jack  London  maintains  it  is  because  under  the 
capitalist  system  the  management  is  prodigiously 
wasteful : — 

With  the  natural  resources  of  the  world,  the  machinery 
already  invented,  a  rational  organisation  of  production  and 


distribution,  and  an  equally  rational  elimination  »df  waste,  the 
able-bodied  workers  would  not  have  to  labour  more  than  two 
or  three  hours  per  day  to  feed  everybody,  clothe  everybody, 
house  everybody,  educate  everybody,  and  give  a  fair  measure 
of  little  luxuries  to  everybody.  There  would  be  no  more 
material  want  and  wretchedness,  no  more  children  toiling  out 
their  lives,  no  more  men  and  women  and  babes  living  like 
beasts  and  dying  like  beasts.. 

But  in  place  of  this  the  capitalist  class  has  made  a 
shambles  of  civilisation ;  the  working  class  is  now 
about  to  try  its  hand.  Its  intention  is  to  destroy 
present-day  society,  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
world  with  all  its  wealth  and  machinery  and  govern- 
ments. Against  the  revolution,  Jack  London  main- 
tains, capitalism  is  powerless.  The  revolution  is  here, 
now.    Stop  it  who  can. 

Wells  down  on  Marx. 

Much  more  serious  than  the  somewhat  wild  rhodo- 
montade  of  Jack  London  is  the  series  of  papers  which 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  is  contributing  to  the  Grand  Maga- 
zine, entitled  "  New  Worlds  for  Old."  In  the  January 
number  we  have  the  ninth  instalment,  entitled 
"Socialism  a  Developing  Doctrine."  It  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  an  exposition  and  criticism  of  Marx's  pro- 
gramme. Marx  and  the  early  Marxists  were  and  are 
negligent  of  the  necessities  of  government  and  crude 
in  their  notions  of  class  action.  Marx's  programme 
diagnoses  a  disease  admirably,  and  then  suggests 
rather  an  incantation  than  a  plausible  remedy.  Men 
of  public  affairs,  of  business  or  social  experience,  do 
not  believe  in  the  mystical  wisdom  of  the  people,  and 
find  no  satisfactory  promise  of  a  millennium  in  any- 
thing Marx  foretold.  Mr.  Wells  pleads  for  concen- 
trated intention  and  set  resolve  in  order  that  Socialism 
may  be  attained  not  by  fate,  but  by  will. 


In  the  Westminster  Review  for  January  are  published 
some  interesting  letters  by  Richard  Cobden  on  Secular 
Education.  Mrs.  Elmy  continues  her  invaluable 
chronique  of  the  struggle  for  justice  between  the 
sexes ;  and  Lucy  Gardner  Paget,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Nemesis,"  prophesies  that  as  motherhood  is  the 
primary  and  fatherhood  but  the  adjunctive  cause,  man 
must,  in  matters  appertaining  to  the  health  of  the 
race,  do  as  the  mother  directs  or  perish. 

The  Churchman  contains  an  article  on  a  parish 
where  the  scene  of  one  of  the  best  novels  of  1907 
was  laid — Lydford,  Dartmoor — the  scene  of  much  of 
Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts'  "  The  Whirlwind."  From  a 
civil  point  of  view,  Whalley,  Lancashire,  is  the 
largest  parish  in  England ;  but  from  an  ecclesiastical 
point  of  view  Lydford,  Devonshire,  is  the  largest. 
Its  being  very  badly  off  for  roads  makes  it  most 
difficult  to  work.  Lydford,  which  is  only  a  village 
now,  was  in  the  eleventh  century  rated  in  Domes- 
day Book  as  of  equal  value  with  London ;  but  now 
the  population  of  the  parish  is  beginning  steadily  to 
increase  again,  doctors  having  found  out  that  it  has 
air  and  climate  as  good  as  any  in  the  British 
Islands. 
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INSURANCE  AGAINST  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Mr.  T.  Good,  in  the  Worlds  Work,  replies  in  the 
January  number  to  various  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  his  paper,  which  was  published  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  magazine.  Mr.  Good  replies  to 
the  objection  that  by  this  scheme  he  taxes  industry 
to  support  idleness.  He  maintains  that  the  efficient 
and  industrious  are  already  taxed  in  many  ways  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  idle,  and  that  under  modern 
conditions  it  is  not  always  the  good  man  who  is  in 
regular  employment,  nor  is  it  the  bad  man  that  is  out 
of  work.  As  to  the  objection  that  his  scheme  involves 
the  taxing  of  employers,  he  says  that  there  would 
be  ample  compensation  for  the  money  spent  in  taxes 
by  the  increase  of  industrial  efficiency  brought  about 
by  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  doors  of  the  unemployed. 
He  would  also  lessen  the  taxes  by  suggesting  that, 
with  every  unemployed  worker  receiving  the  benefits 
of  this  proposed  scheme,  the  payments  at  present  made 
under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  injured 
workmen  be  reduced  by  half.  The  objection  that  it 
would  encourage  idleness  he  dismisses  by  asserting 
that  the  scheme  would  extirpate  the  curse  of  indis- 
criminate charity,  and  the  professional  beggar  and 
confirmed  idler  would  receive  very  little  encourage- 
ment. He  will  have  to  work  and  pay  his  insurance 
premium,  or  else  go  hungry. 

HOW  TO  WORK  IT. 

Mr.  Good  suggests  that  the  sum  obtained  should  be 
administered  through  the  Post  Office.    He  says  : — 

The  postmaster  in  each  district,  or  an  official  under  the  post- 
master, should  appoint  special  collectors  to  visit  every  employer 
and  draw  the  premiums— the  worker's  share  of  the  premium  to 
be  deducted  from  his  wages,  and  duly  credited,  along  with  the 
employer's  share,  in  a  contribution  book.  The  workman,  when 
unemployed,  should  be  required  to  enter  his  name  in  a  register 
at  the  nearest  post-office  daily,  or  supply  other  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  unemployment,  and  the  benefit  payments  should  be 
made  at  his  home,  by  an  official  who  could  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  number  of  the  man's  dependents  and  other  matters.  The 
payments  (less  contributions  deducted)  should  be  made  to  every 
idle  person  except  prisoners  and  indoor  paupers— not  only  to  the 
unemployed  workman,  but  also  to  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
infirm. 

I  suggest  that  the  payments  be  made  daily — every  working 
day ;  that  each  unemployed  female  worker  (wage-earning 
worker)  should  be  entitled  to  8d.  per  day — 4s.  per  week  ;  that 
each  male  worker  without  dependents  be  entitled  to  is.  per  day 
when  unemployed  ;  that  each  man  with  dependents  be  granted 
iod.  per  day  for  himself,  6d.  per  day  for  his  wife  or  house- 
keeper, and  id.  per  day  for  each  child — that  would  be  9s.  per 
week  for  a  married  man  with  two  children. 

WHAT  WOULD  IT  COST? 

How  much  money  would  be  required  annually  to  carry  out 
this  scheme?  I  estimate  that,  on  the  average,  for  every  100 
men  working  there  will  be  15  unemployed — if  10,000,000  wage- 
earners  are  at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  just  now,  there  will 
be  1,500,000  idle.  Of  this  million  and  a  half,  I  calculate  that 
1,000,000  will  be  men  with,  en  the  average,  three  dependents 
—a  wife  and  two  children ;  that  400,000  will  be  youths,  cr 


single  men  ;  and  that  100,000  will  be  females.  I  arrive,  there* 
fore,  at  the  following  figures  : — 

Per  Year. 

1,000,000  unemployed  at  an  average  of  9s.  per 

week   ^23,400,000 

400,000  unemployed  at  an  average  of  6s.  per  week  0,240,000 
ioo,oco  unemployed  at  an  average  jq{  4s.  per  week  1,040,000 


Cost  of  claims  

Add  10  per  cent,  for  administration 

Total   


...  £.,0,680,000 
  3,068,000 

 ;£33,748f«» 

HOW  TO  FIND  THE  MONEY. 

How  is  this  sum  to  be  raised  ?  Mr.  Good  proposes 
that  each  of  the  (say)  11,500,000  workers,  employed 
and  unemployed,  be  compelled  to  contribute  id.  per 
day,  or  6cL  per  week,  to  the  fund ;  that  those  who  pay 
the  wages  of  the  10,000,000  working — that  is,  the  em- 
ployers— contribute  id.  per  day,  or  6d.  per  week,  for 
every  worker  they  employ,  and  that  the  balance,  or 
deficit,  be  granted  by  the  State.    This  would  mean— 

Per  Year. 

Contributions  from  11,500,000  persons  insured  at 

premiums  of  id.  per  day  j£i4t95O,000 

Premiums  from  employers  at  rate  of  id.  per  day 
for  each  of  the  10,000,000  workers  employed  ...  13,000,000 

State  contribution   5, 798,000 

Total   £33,748,000 


Swadeshi  and  Tariff  Reform. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge,  writing  in  the  Asiatic 
Quarterly  Review,  seems  to  imagine  that  it  is  possible 
to  exploit  the  Swadeshi  movement  in  India  into  a 
reinforcement  for  Tariff  Reform.  But  what  Swadeshi 
means  is  Indian  goods  for  the  Indians,  and  Sir  Roper 
is  walking  in  a  vain  show  if  he  imagines  the  advocates 
of  native  Indian  goods  are  willing  to  favour  British 
imports.  The  British  producer  is  their  most  formid- 
able competitor.  The  other*  foreigners  do  not  count 
much. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Ghose,  writing  on  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution in  India  in  East  and  West  for  December, 
says : — 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  Swadeshi  movement  leans  a  little 
on  the  side  of  Protection— inasmuch  as  value  and  quality  being 
equal,  or  almost  equal,  it  advocates  the  preference  of  indigenous 
products  to  imported  goods.  England  has  not  been  slow  to  use 
Protection  to  safeguard  the  interest  of  her  industries.  And  even 
now  some  of  her  politicians  are  advertising  Protection  as  a 
panacea  for  all  sorts  of  industrial  distemper. 


The  Scottish  Historical  Review,  a  new  series  of  the 
Scottish  Antiquary,  and  naturally  of  special  rather 
than  general  interest,  contains  an  article  by  the  late 
Rev.  J.  G.  Campbell  on  "  The  Green  Island " — a 
traditional  island  in  the  Hebrides,  submerged  by 
enchantments,  where  the  inhabitants  continue  living 
as  formerly,  and  which  will  yet  become  visible  and 
accessible.  Traditions  regarding  its  exact  position 
vary  much,  each  locality  placing  it  near  itself.  Some 
of  the  traditions  and  tales  the  writer  has  collected  in 
his  article.  Much  of  the  Review  is  taken  up  with 
notices  of  books. 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS:  PROS  AND  CONS. 

Mr.  Asquith's  promise  to  deal  with  Old  Age 
Pensions  this  Session  has  led  to  a  good  deal  of  anti- 
cipatory comment  in  the  January  magazines.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  the  whole  course  of  the  agitation 
the  magazines  have  had  very  few  articles  on  Pensions. 
There  have  been  a  hundred  articles  on  trifling  pro- 
posals of  reform  and  a  thousand  on  the  ebbs  and 
flows  of  foreign  policy  for  one  on  this  admittedly 
colossal  reform.  The  movement  has  evidently  derived 
its  dynamic  from  sources  other  than  magazinedom. 
The  following  extracts  express  the  various  points  of 
view  from  which  the  question  is  approached  this 
month  : — 

Accept  Pensions  and  Perish. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  monstrous  recklessness  of  our 
present  governors.  They  must  surely,  in  their  levity,  realise  the 
danger  and  wickedness  of  their  schemes.  Old  age  pensions,  in 
troth,  are  the  base  of  a  vast  pyramid  of  bribery.  The  citizen, 
whatever  his  career,  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  doles,  and  in  return 
he  will  confirm  the  Radicals  in  the  tenure  of  their  offices  for 
life.  The  same  bribe  is  offered  to  Englishmen  which  was 
offered  to  the  Athenians ;  and  if  it  be  accepted  England  will 
perish,  as  Athens  perished,  of  self-interest  and  lack  of  patriotism. 
— Blackwood. 

Empire  versus  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  Universal  Pension  scheme  would  cost  twenty-two 
millions.  It  is  a  large  sum.  But  the  colossal  crime  and  folly 
of  the  Boer  War  converted  me  to  Old- Age  Pensions,  the  cost  of 
which  I  had  up  to  that  time  regarded  as  prohibitive.  A  few 
months  ago  the  military  correspondent  of  the  Times  pointed  out 
that  if  we  did  not  hold  India,  Egypt  and  South  Africa,  "  we 
could  have  a  cheap  short -service  army  and  might  knock  ten  or 
twenty  millions  off  our  Estimates."  So,  if  workmen  cannot  get 
a  good  Pension  scheme  they  may  see  what  stands  in  the  way  of 
it. — Professor  E.  S.  Beesly  in  the  Positivist  Review. 

To  Cost  13^  Millions. 
Mr.  Harold  Spender  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
airily  dismisses  the  demand  for  universal  pensions  as 
a  cry  of  the  Labour  extremists,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously,  quite  forgetting  apparently  that  both  Prime 
Minister  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  have 
adopted  it  He  suggests  certain  modifications  of  the 
Chaplin  scheme,  and  estimates  that  an  Old  Age 
Pension  could  be  given  to  every  person  over  65  so 
qualified  for  ,£13,500,000.  Mr.  Spender  persists  in 
calling  the  Rt  Hon.  Chas.  Booth  Sir  Charles  Booth. 
The  title  is  more  than  deserved,  but  Mr.  Spender 
should  scarcely  forestall  His  Majesty  the  King. 


"THE  FALLACIES  OF  COLLECTIVISM." 

Mr.  A.  J.  Penty  writes  under  this  head  in  the 
Albany  an  article  which  may  give  Collectivists  to 
think.  He  grants  that  Collectivism  as  a  criticism  of 
commercial  competition  is  sound.  But  he  questions 
the  common  belief  that  industry  will  more  and  more 
pass  under  Trusts  and  then  be  nationalised.  Trusts, 
be  maintains,  prevail  only  where  mechanism  is  all 
important  and  markets  are  universal ;  they  do  not 
extend  to  industries  dependent  on  local  markets  or 
taste.  In  Paris,  where  productive  taste  has  its  home, 
the  operatives  employed  in  very  small  workshops  are 
nearly  twice  the  number  of  operatives  employed  in 
large  establishments.    Mr.  Penty  points  out  in  effect 


that  municipal  Collectivism  is  but  municipal  Capi- 
talism. He  argues,  why  should  municipal  dwellings 
be  expected  to  yield  profit  when  no  one  expects  a 
municipal  Art  gallery  to  yield  profit  ?  Yet  Art  shown 
in  municipal  dwellings  would  do  more  for  the  artistic 
education  of  the  town  than  Art  galleries  would.  He 
insists : — 

So  long  as  we  continue  to  accept  the  present  principle  of 
finance — that  all  capital  should  produce  interest — and  to  harbour 
the  utilitarian  fallacy  that  expenditure  upon  Art  is  a  dead  loss 
to  the  community,  tie  over-capitalisation  of  industry  must  tend 
to  increase.  The  fundamental  fact  is  that  so  long  as  the  present 
principles  of.  finance  remain  unchallenged,  the  mere  transference 
of  capital  from  private  to  public  ownership  can  have  no  appre- 
ciable effect  on  the  problem,  since  a  public  body  accepting  these 
theories  must,  like  a  private  manufacturer,  put  the  interests  of 
capital  before  the  interests  of  life — and  between  these  two  there 
is  eternal  ^conflict. 

He  concludes  with  this  positive  suggestion  : — 
Not,  then,  the  nationalisation  of  industry,  but  the  transference 
of  the  control  of  industry  back  from  the  hands  of  the  financier 
to  those  of  the  craftsman,  must  be  the  aim  of  the  social  re- 
former ;  and  as  this  change  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  such 
things  as  the  recovery  of  a  more  scrupulous  sense  of  honesty  in 
respect  to  our  trade  relationships,  the  restoration  of  living 
traditions  of  handicraft,  and  the  emergence  of  nobler  conceptions 
of  life  in  general,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  industrialism  is 
evidently  a  much  larger  order  than  the  Collectivist  has  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  suppose. 


"WHY  MY  'CHRISTIAN'  IS  SUCH  A  SUCCESS." 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  publishes  his  play  "  The  Chris- 
tian "  in  the  Grand  Magazine^  and  prefaces  it  by  a 
couple  of  pages,  in  which  he  explains,  without  a 
particle  of  pride  or  vanity,  the  three  facts  which  in 
his  opinion  have  enabled  his  drama  to  reach  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  : — 

The  first  of  the  facts  which  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
play  is  that  it  presents  a  picture  of  a  poor  girl  of  good  character 
and  excellent  talents  who  is  trying  to  emancipate  herself  from  a 
condition  of  dependence  on  her  overburdened  family  and  to 
make  her  living  by  her  own  exertions.  Because  there  are 
thousands  of  girls  in  London  who  are  doing  that  every  day, 
the  play  which  presents  the  picture  of  one  such  girl  going 
through  her  bitter  struggle  and  coming  out  pure,  after  being 
tried  in  the  fire  and  tested,  was  perfectly  certain  of  a  wide 
appeal. 

The  second  of  the  facts  which  contribute  to  the  success  of 
"The  Christian"  is  that  it  presents  a  picture  of  the  "  woman 
of  the  under-world  "  as  a  poor  creature  who  has  been  beaten  in 
the  battle  of  life,  a  girl  of  good  and  generally  tender  heart  who 
finds  herself  in  a  blind  alley  of  iron  walls,  from  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  she  should  escape.  It  was  not  a  matter 
for  surprise  that  a  play  presenting  a  picture  so  unfamiliar  yet  so 
manifestly  true  should  awaken  and  perhaps  alarm  the  conscience 
of  a  large  section  of  the  public. 

The  third  of  the  facts  which  contribute  to  the  success  of 
14  The  Christian  "  is  that  the  author  has  been  neither  afraid  nor 
ashamed  to  present  the  portrait  of  a  manly  fellow  who  is  capable 
of  real  enthusiasm,  a  man  who  is  prepared  to  put  aside  every 
selfish  aim  for  the  realisation  of  ideals  which,  whether  good  or 
bad,  wise  or  foolish,  are  at  least  born  of  noble  feelings.  Now, 
just  because  the  public  finds  no  sustenance  in  the  cynicism 
which  is  corrupting  so  much  clever  writing  of  the  present  hour, 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  play  like  this,  which,  what- 
ever the  multitude  of  its  defects  and  the  impracticability  of  its 
dreams,  is  fresh  with  the  salt  of  faith  and  hope  and  renunciation, 
should  reach  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  - 
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THE  WRITING  ON  THE  WALL  IN  KOREA. 

Mr.  McKenzie  as  Daniel. 

The  nations  of  the  world  have  made  a  Belshazzar's 
feast  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  Japan,  and  even  in 
the  midst  of  their  revelry  there  came  a  coup  diktat  in 
Korea  which  was  to  most  of  them  as  unintelligible  as 
the  "  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin  "  that  appeared  as 
the  writing  on  the  wall  not  made  by  hand  in  the 
palace  at  Babylon.  And  now  Mr.  McKenzie  has 
come  forward  as  a  second  Daniel  to  inform  us  what 
it  means.  The  action  of  Japan  in  Korea,  he  tells  us, 
is  the  touchstone  of  the  genuineness  of  her  civilisation 
and  the  reality  of  her  professions  of  justice  and  dis- 
interestedness. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  January,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  The  Japanese  in  Korea,"  he  presents 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  results  of  the  application  of  this 
touchstone.  He  had  ridden  all  through  Korea  last 
autumn,  and  he  speaks  at  first  hand  of  all  he  had  seen 
and  heard.  He  does  full  justice  to  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  Marquis  Ito,  but  the  actual  deeds  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  country  stand  out  in  terrible  contrast 

In  one  small  area,  Mr.  McKenzie  says,  he  passed 
through  the  former  settlements  of  about  twenty 
thousand  people  made  homeless,  all  their  food  supplies 
gone,  and  now  waiting  on  the  bare  hill-sides  to  perish 
from  hunger  and  cold  in  the  coming  winter.  On 
every  side  he  heard  stories  of  women  outraged, 
wounded,  bayonetted,  and  of  non-combatants  and 
children  shot  They  were  not  rebels,  they  were 
simple  farmers,  peaceful  and  law-abiding,  but  the 
rebels  had  fought  near  their  homes  and  that  was 
enough:  the  strong  arm  of  Japan  was  employed  to 
teach  them  a  lesson. 

The  result  was  a  policy  of  ruthless  devastation. 
General  Hasegawa  has  been  carrying  out  one  of  the 
most  cruel  and  odious  campaigns  ever  conducted  in 
this  generation  in  the  name  of  civilisation.  Prince 
Ito  cannot  carry  out  the  policy  of  justice  and 
reconciliation  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  a 
sufficient  number  of  capable  assistants  from  Japan. 
Only  third-rate  men  will  accept  office ;  they  treat  the 
people  with  gross  injustice.  Maddened  men  resort  to 
arms,  and  then  the  soldiers  are  let  loose  to  torture, 
oppress  and  destroy  the  people. 

Mr.  McKenzie's  description  of  the  way  in  which 
the  Japanese  are  governing  the  country  is  enough  to 
make  the  blood  boil.  Japan  will  be  weighed  in  th^ 
balance  and  found  wanting,  not  because  of  the 
duplicky,  perjury  and  fraud  by  which  she  obtained 
possession  of  the  country,  but  because  of  the  scandal- 
ous way  in  which  she  is  treating  the  people  whom  it 
is  at  once  her  duty  and  her  interest  to  govern  justly. 

All  the  prestige  which  Japan  has  gained  by  her 
victories  on  land  and  sea  wrll  be  destroyed  unless 
Prince  ltd  is  enabled  to  carry  out  the  policy  which  in 
theory  he  recognises  to  be  indispensable,  but  which 
in  practice  has  no  existence.  In  the  interests  of 
Japan  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  evidence  contained 
in  this  remarkable  paper  will  be  carefully  studied  at 


Tokyo,  and  vigorous  measures  taken  to  justify  the 
good  name  of  Japan  as  an  Imperial  Power. 

In  the  Empire  Review,  two  Koreans,  S.  S.  Lee  and 
I.  H.  Song,  now  in  this  country,  tell  the  story  of 
Korea's  wrongs.  They  conclude  with  these  warning 
words  : — 

"  We  strongly  urge  that  the  course  of  events  be  carefully 
watched  by  those  interested  in  the  preservation  of  the  principle 
of  an  open  door  in  the  Orient  and  the  preservation  of  rights 
which,  though  only  partially  utilised  as  yet,  are  full  of 
potentialities  for  the  future.  Japan  has  violated  her  solemn 
promises  about  the  1  Open  Door '  just  as  she  has  violated  her 
undertaking  as  to  Korean  independence." 


CHINESE  STUDENTS  IN  JAPAN. 

The  Westminster  Review  publishes  a  very  interest- 
ing article  on  "  Chinese  Students  in  Japan  "  from  the 
pen  of  a  Chinese  contributor,  Mr.  V.  K.  Ting. 
There  ate  1,300  Chinese  students  in  Tokyo,  500  in 
the  United  States,  and  500  in  Europe. 

PROPAGANDA  BY  MAGAZINE  AND  BY  PLAYS. 

Mr.  Ting  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Chinese  student  influences  opinion  in 
China  :— 

Whilst  learning,  they  make  themselves  heard  in  two  ways  : 
by  means  of  the  Press,  and  by  delivering  lectures  during  the 
summer  when  they  return  home  for  the  vacation.  The  way 
they  carry  on  the  former  is  very  interesting  and  ingenious.  At 
one  time,  when  their  number  did  not  exceed  a  thousand,  no  less 
than  six  monthly  reviews  of  about  200  pages  each  were  pub- 
lished. In  fact,  nowhere  is  it  easier  to  start  a  magazine  than 
among  the  Chinese  students  in  Japan.  Two  or  three  promoters, 
a  special  meeting,  a  few  speeches,  and  a  general  subscription, 
are  all  that  is  necessary.  Contributors  are  volunteered,  editors 
are  elected,  and  both  are  gratis.  With  a  very  small  sum  of 
money  and  little  time,  fhey  would  print  two  or  three  thousand 
copies  and  send  them  to  China  for  sale.  By  the  time  the  next 
number  is  ready  for  the  press,  {he  money  derived  from  the  sale 
of  the  previous  number  has  already  come  to  hand,  and  thus  they 
carry  on  their  business,  which,  however,  gives  them  no  profit 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  energy.  These  magazines  are 
usually  well  written,  and  have  a  good  number  of  subscribers. 

The  students  in  Japan  have  written  several '  new  and  original 
pieces  for  their  own  acting — a  fact  that  would  shock  even  the 
most  enlightened  class  seven  years  ago. 

THEIR  RELATIONS  TO  THE  JAPANESE. 

Mr.  Ting  complains  that — 

The  Japanese,  though  very  polite  and  hospitable  to  their 
European  visitors,  are  strangely  insolent  and  reserved  towards 
the  Chinese.  No  Japanese  family  of  any  distinction  now  ever 
troubles  about  or  takes  interest  in  the  Chinese  students,  whom 
at  first  they  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  ;  as  soon  as  the  novelty 
lost  its  charm,  reaction  set  in,  and  their  doors  are  shut  before 
their  faces. 

Why,  then,  do  so  many  students  go  to  Tokyo  ? 

I  could  recount  here  some  of  the  facts  regarding  the  reason 
why.  The  simplicity  of  the  Japanese  language  as  compared 
with  the  European  in  itself  would  provide  sufficient  explanation. 
An  intelligent  Chinese  has  no  difficulty  in  reading  Japanese 
after  three  months'  study.  The  brilliancy  of  wealth  and  power 
that  is  displayed  in  the  West  dazzles  the  Chinese  students,  and 
makes  them  lose  their  heads,  but  in  Japan  they  do  not  run  this 
risk,  and  have  time  to  collect  their  thoughts.  They  learn  at 
second  hand,  it  is  true,  but  not  at  second  rate.-  Again,  living 
in  Tokyo  is  four  times  cheaper  than  in  any  European  or 
American  country,  and,  but  for  this  cheapness,  thousands  pf 
students  would  never  have  been  able  to  leave  their  native  land. 
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IF  BELGIUM  ANNEXES  THE  CONGO. 

What  Then? 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  Mr.  E.  D.  Morel  pub- 
lishes a  vigorous  but  brief  exposition  of  the  disaster 
that  will  befall  Belgium  if  she  annexes  the  Congo  on 
lines  that  perpetuates  in  its  essentials  the  existing 
system  that  Lord  I^ansdowne  defines  as  bondage 
under  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  conditions 
imposed  for  mercenary  motives  of  the  most  selfish 
character.  If  Belgian  politicians  with  no  mandate 
from  the  nation  annex  the  Congo  on  the  terms 
insisted  upon  by  the  King,  Belgium  becomes  at 
once  one  ot  the  greatest  of  African  Powers  and  the 
heir  of  a  system  which  is  an  exhibition  of  the  grossest 
bad  faith  and  chicanery  towards  all  the  great  Powers 
that  signed  the  Berlin  Act  which  brought  the  Congo 
State  into  existence. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Congo  State  which 
Belgium  is  to  be  asked  to  perpetuate  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  Article  V.,  which  declares  that  there  shall 
be  no  monopolies  in  matters  of  trade.  If  this  system 
is  not  revolutionised  Belgium  will  be  exposed  any 
diy,  on  any  pretext,  to  a  serious  quarrel  with  her 
neighbours,  especially  Germany  : — 

A  powerful,  genuine,  honest  trading  company  is  formed  in 
Germany  to  carry  on  commercial  intercourse  with  the  natives  of 
the  Congo,  which,  by  the  Act  of  Berlin,  is  free  commercial 
land.  Belgium  seeks  to  parry  the  danger  by  offering  the 
directors  of  the  Company  a  territorial  concession  conferring 
agon i  the  concessionnaire,  in  accordance  with  the  new  dispensa- 
Wflj'  proprietorship  over  the  produce  of  the  soli.  They  decline* 
air  such  concession.  They  merely  wish  to  trade  with  the, 
peojte  ot  the,  land  ;  as  they  do  in  Nigeria,  for  instance.  What 
sftgntrn  going  to  do  under  the  present  system,  which  denies 
Ait  fie  native  has  any  rights  in  land,  or  in  the  produce  of  the 
»tL  aaf  insists  that  the  said  produce  belongs  to  the  Belgian. 
State,  or  to  concessionnaires^  that  it  is  the  raw  material  not  of 
commerce,  but  of  '*  taxation  "  ?  A  conflict  would  immediately 
arise ;  and  Germany  would  be  in  the  right.  Moreover,  her 
fends  are  clean  ;  she  established  the  same  system  in  the 
Caoeroons,  but  she  soon  saw  that  it  was  at  variance  in  practice* 
with  the  most  elementary  notions  of  right  in  relationship  with; 
Jtbe  natives  anft  with  Europeans,  and  she  has  declined  to  permit 
lade  to  be  interfered  with. 

,  Not  only  is  Belgium  exposed  to  the  risk  of  a  war 
with  Germany  by  the  annexation  of  the  Congo,  but 
ihc  win  have  to  face  the  responsibility  of  holding  the 
country' literally  by  force.  A  more  or  less  perpetual 
slate  of  war  has  endured  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in 
Congo,  and  a  persistence  in  the  present  system — 

acahs  the  conversion  of  an  enormous  portion  of  Central  Africa 
iotQ  an  armed  camp,  erected  over  a  powder  magazine  of  native 
hatred ;  an  armed  camp  in  which  European  control  must  neces- 
'awily  he  limited.  It  is  a  perpetual  threat  to  the  peace  of  Africa 
and  to  the  legitimate  self-interest,  as  Lord  Percy  rightly  stated 
k  the  Hdese  fwo  years  ago»  of  the  Congo's  neighbours— Bel- 
las neighbours  of  the  future. 
, Hence,  ^Ir.  Morel  argues  : — 

Te  allow  th«  present  condition  of  things  to  continue,  and  to 
***  ow  hands  of  the  terms  under  which  Belgium,  if  she 
sanexes,  decides  to  take  over  the  Congo,  is  not  only  to  confer 
*  «gnal  disservice  upon  the  Belgian  people,  but  is  to  imperil 
uVjeace  of  the  world — at  least  to  imperil  it  far  more  than»by 
btag  the  straightforward  course  which  common  sense  and  duty 
alike  demand. 


"SEE  DAMASCUS  AMD  DIE." 

Mr.  H.  Van  •  Dyke  contributes  to  Harper  for 
January  an  account  of  his  journey  "  from  the  Springs 
of  the  Jordan  to  Damascus."    He  says  : — 

The  point  about  Damascus  is  that  she  flourishes  on  a  secluded 

Elain,  tne  Ghutah,  seventy  miles  from  the  sea  and  twenty-three 
undred  feet  above  it,  with  no  hinterland  and  no  sustaining 
provinces,  no  political  leadership,  and  no  special  religious 
sanctity,  with  nothing,  in  fact,  to  account  for  her  distinction, 
her  splendour,  her  populous  vitality,  her  self-sufficient  charm, 
except  her  mysterious  arid  enduring  quality  as  a  mere  city,  as  a 
hive  of  men.  She  is  the  oldest  living  city  in  the  world  ;  no  one 
knows  her  birthday  or  her  founder's  name.  She  has  survived 
the  empires  and  kingdoms  which  conquered  her — Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Samaria,  Greece,  Egypt—their  capitals  are  dust,  but 
Damascus  still  blooms  "  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of 
water."  She  has  given  her  name  to  the  reddest  of  roses,  the 
sweetest  of  plums,  die  richest  of  metal-work,  and  the  most 
lustrous  of  silks  ;  her  Streets  have  bubbled  and  eddied  with  the 
currents  of 

.  the  multitudinous  folk 
That  do  inhabit  her  and  make  her  great. 

She  is  the  typical  city,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  Orient,  as  New 
York  or  San  Francisco  is  of  the  Occident :  the  open  port  on  the 
edge  of  the  desert,  the  trading-booth  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  pavilion  in  the  heart  of  the  blossoming  bower — the 
wonderful  offspring  of  a  little  river  and  an  immemorial  spirit  of 
place. 

Climbing  up  from  the  Great  Mosque  of  the  Ommayyades 
into  the  Minaret  of  the  Bride,  at  the  hour  of 9  Asr,  or  afternoon 
prayer,  we  come  out  from  the  gloom  of  the  staircase  into  the 
dazzling  light  of  the  balcony  which  runs  around  the  top  of  the 
minaret.  For  a  few  moments  we  can  see  little ;  but  when  the 
first  bewilderment  passes,  we  are  conscious  that  all  the  charm 
and  wonder  of  Damascus  are  spread  at  our  feet.  The  oval  mass 
of  the  city  lies  like  a  carving  of  old  ivory,  faintly  tinged  with 
pink,  on  a  huge  table  of  malachite.  The  setting  of  groves  and 
gardens,  luxuriant,  interminable,  deeply  and  beautifully  green, 
covers  a  circuit  of  sixty  miles.  Beyond  it,  in  sharpest  contrast, 
rise  the  bare,  fawn-coloured  mountains,  savage,  intractable, 
desolate  ;  away  to  the  west  the  snow-crowned  bulk  of  Hermon  ; 
away  to  the  east  the  low-rolling  hills  and  slumberous  hate  of 
the  desert.  Under  these  flat  roofs  and  white  domes  and  long 
black  archways  of  bazaars  three  hundred  thousand  folk  are 
swarming  ;  and  there,  half-emerging  from  the  huddle  of  decrepit 
modern  buildings  and  partly  hidden  by  the  rounded  shed  ot  a 
bazaar,  is  the  ruined  top  of  a  Roman  arch  of  triumph, 
battered,  proud,  and  indomitable. 


In  the  Empire  Review  Edith  Gabl*  replies  to  Mrs. 
Grossmann's  article  on  "  Women  of  New  Zealand  w 
(September).  Speaking  of  the  working  of  women's 
suffrage  in  the  Dominion,  she  says :  "  Many  women 
here  are  too  much  occupied  with  home  and  children 
to  trouble  about  politics ;  on  the  other  hand,  many 
young  unmarried  women  make  much  of  their 
privileges."  The  women's  vote  is  generally  for  "  pro- 
hibition," but,  as  the  writer  points  out,  prohibition  is 
a  doubtful  boon,  entailing,  as  it  has  been  found  to 
do,  so  much  illicit  trade.  With  regard  to  the  New 
Zealand  girl,  the  writer  differs  essentially  from  Mrs. 
Grossmann.  Her  view,  sad  to  say,  is  not  without 
precedent :— "  Nothing  in  New  Zealand  has  struck 
me  so  forcibly  as  the  rudeness,  so-called  indepen- 
dence, of  youth  and  child,  male  and  female.  As  to 
the  majority  of  girls  in  the  '  backfisch '  age,  well  1  I 
thinkitisternbleCoogle 
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International  Syndicate.  ] 

American  Finance. 

No  wonder  that  there  is  a  smash-up  now  and  then. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS  IN  AMERICA. 

By  Lord  Welby  and  Others. 

Lord  Welby,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  writes 
upon  what  he  calls  the  American  Panic.  These 

crises,  he  says, 
are  more  fre- 
quent in  the 
United  States 
than  elsewhere. 
This  is  the  fifth 
since  1873.  He 
says : — 

Public  opinion 
is  lenient,  or  to 
say  the  least,  in- 
dolent, in  its 
attitude  towards 
unscrupulous 
greed  for  wealth. 
Wrongdoing  is  too 
often  lightly 
passed  over  as 
business.  The  re- 
sult is  want  of 
confidence  in  the 
probity  of  those 
who  manage  great 
industrial  under- 
takings. Thus  the 
country  is  predis- 
posed to  alarm,  and  when  bad  or  trying  times  come  this  want 
of  confidence  easily  degenerates  into  fright  and  panic. 

But  other  causes  have  contributed  to  the  present  crisis.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  capital  required  to  extend 
business  and  to  open  new  fields  of  trade  can  only  be  supplied 
from  the  savings  of  the  world.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  these 
accumulations,  large  as  they  are,  and  if  the  passions  of  the  world, 
the  extravagance  of  the  world,  and,  above  all,  the  growing  needs 
of  the  world,  trench  too  closely  on  the  accumulations  of  the 
world,  financial  stringency  will  inevitably  be  the  result.  Hence 
we  have  seen  for  some  time  past  that  the  demand  for  capital  is 
greater  than  can  be  easily  supplied,  and  that  there  has  been 
great  stringency  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world,  and  money 
has,  as  the  phrase  goes,  become  dear.  This  state  of  things, 
common  to  the  world,  has  been  specially  evident  in  the  United 
States. 

These  two  causes  have  jointly  led  to  the  crisis,  but  they  must 
not  be  confused.  The  one  is  general  and  in  the  main  legitimate, 
although  unduly  hastened— namely,  the  development  of  the 
country  ;  the  other  is  special,  partial,  and  illegitimate — namely, 
over- trading,  often  fraudulent  in  its  methods. 

When  the  storm  is  over  the  first  will  find  its  own  remedy,  and 
dear  money  will  moderate  the  pace  of  development.  The  second 
will  be  cured  for  the  time  by  the  fall  of  weak  sinners  and  the 
check  given  to  speculation  by  the  loss  of  public  confidence. 
Want  of  confidence  will  gradually  pass  away,  as  also  the 
lamentable  distress  accompanying  it.  But,  apart  from  these 
temporary  drawbacks,  the  States  were  never  so  prosperous 
as  now  ;  the  mass  of  their  business  is  sound.  One  thing 
is  clear.  Law  cannot  stop  over- trading ;  but  if  com- 
mercial finance  is  to  be  put  on  a  sound  footing  the  currency 
system  must  be  reformed.  At  present  the  reserve  against  notes 
is  not  gold,  and  the  banks  are  isolated  institutions,  incapable  of 
common  action  in  emergency.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
make  gold  the  note  reserve,  for  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  States 
is  enormous.  It  had  risen  in  thirteen  years,  from  1894  to  1907, 
from  ^93,000,000  to  ^262,000,000.  A  central  bank  would  be 
the  obvious  remedy  for  the  second  defect. 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews,  New  York,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Boies  tells  the  story  of  "  The  Hoarders,"  explaining 


the  extraordinary  run  upon  the  New  York  banks.  Mr. 
Boies  estimates  that  fully  20,000,000  sterling  in  cur- 
rency had  been  locked  up  by  timid  individuals,  banks, 
and  corporations.  One-half  of  that  sum  was  drawn 
from  the  banks  and  trust  companies  of  New  York. 

Mr.  J.  Pease  Norton,  writing  on  "  Gold  and  the 
Currency  Outlook"  in  the  same  magazine,  urges  the 
Government  to  appoint  a  Gold  Commission  to  examine 
the  whole  question  both  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
America,  he  says,  it  costs  50  per  cent  more  now  to 
live  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  If,  as  is  expected, 
prices  advance  in  three  years  30  per  cent,  more,  this 
will  mean  that  within  thirteen  years  the  cost  of  living 
will  be  doubled,  or  in  other  words  that  the  pur- 
chasing value  of  a  dollar  will  only  be  two  shillings 
compared  with  what  it  was  in  1897.  Hence  he  pleads 
for  the  appointment  of  a  Gold  Commission  with  exten- 
sive powers  to  investigate  and  recommend  legislation 
to  the  Congress  of  1909,  otherwise  he  anticipates  a 
very  stormy  campaign  continued  by  currency  quacks. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Ireton  urges  as  a  measure  of  immediate 
adoption  the  establishment  of  a  central  bank  in 
the  United  States  corresponding  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Bank  of  France,  and  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Germany.  He  says  that  the  United  States  has  no 
bank  existing  to-day.  Alone  among  highly  civilised 
peoples  the  United  States  has  no  such  institution  as  a 
central  bank,  and,  therefore,  are  unable  to  adopt  for 
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financial  ends  a  method  that  all  other  countries  have 
found  indispensable.  He  attributes  the  crisis  of  last 
November  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  each  bank  in 
America  plays  a  "  lone  hand  "  in  the  game  of  finance, 
with  never  a  thought  of  its  relation  to  the  system  as  a 
whole. 

Over- Trading  and  Over-Speculation. 
Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin  contributes  to 
the  December  number  of  the  World  To-Day  a 

brief  analysis  of 
the  financial 
situation  in 
America.  Re- 
cent failures,  he 
writes,  do  not 
necessarily  ar- 
gue general 
insolvency.  If 
some  rotten 
branches  are 
shaken  to  the 
ground  while 
the  tree-trunk 
stands  the 
storm,  we  are 
not  to  assume 
that  the  trunk 
is  also  rotten. 
He  attributes 
the  difficulties 
of  to  -  day  to 
over-trading  and  to  the  extending  of  transactions 
beyond  the  means  available.  Speculation,  too,  has 
added  to  the  burdens  of  the  money  market  Whether 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  long  period  of  hard  times 
depends  upon  how  far  speculation  and  unsound  credit 
have  been  going  on.  He  does  not  see  how  congres- 
sional legislation  will  remedy  the  lack  of  capital  or 
cure  the  bad  effects  of  over-speculation. 
A  Great  Opportunity  for  Small  Investors. 
Mr.  Munsey,  in  the  January  number  of  his  maga- 
zine, opens  a  financial  department  for  advising  small 
investors  how  to  place  their  capital  with  advantage. 
He  maintains  that : — 

For  the  small  investor  the  1907  panic  has  created  a  rare 
opportunity.  Our  last  panic,  in  1893,  was  complicated  by  dis- 
trust of  our  monetary  system,  both  abroad  and  at  home.  We 
are  not  in  the  same  position  as  in  1873  a°d  1893.  We  have  no 
great  stocks  of  manufactures  on  consumed  ;  our  farms  are  not 
mortgaged  and  our  railroads  bankrupt.  We  have  everything 
with  which  to  pay  handsome  dividends  on  the  business  we  have 
been  doing — that  is,  everything  except  the  ready  money. 

We  raised  last  year  agricultural  products  worth  seven  billion 
dollars,  minerals  worth  two  billions,  and  manufactured  products 
worth  fifteen  billions.  We  never  were  so  rich.  Our  total 
wealth  is  estimated  at  fully  a  hundred  billions  of  dollars— about 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  last  ten  years  the 
deposits  in  oar  savings-banks  have  increased  by  fifteen  hundred 
millions.  The  deposits  in  all  our  banks — using  round  figures 
from  the  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics — increased  from  five 
billions  in  1897  to  twelve  and  one-quarter  billions  in  1906,  and 
to  thirteen  billions  in  1907. 


Mmm*mf*/u /tmmal.] 

Clearing  Up. 

Only  a  local  shower,  anyway. 


Thrifty  France. 

Writing  in  the  mid-December  number  of  the  Revut 
des  Deux  Afondes,  on  the  Economic  Crisis  in  1907 
in  general  and  the  Economic  Crisis  in  the  United 
States  in  particular,  Raphael  Georges  L£vy  says  that 
an  important  factor  in  the  crisis  in  America  was 
President  Roosevelt's  declaration  of  war  against  the 
plutocracy  of  his  country.  In  reference  to  France, 
he  says  French  chiefs  of  industry  have  been  reproached 
with  a  certain  timidity  ;  at  any  rate  they  have  not  the 
audacity  of  the  Americans.  The  strength  of  France 
lies  in  the  spirit  of  industry  and  the  thrift  of  the 
people,  which  have  enabled  her  to  accumulate  a 
reserve  of  capital  for  the  hour  of  danger. 

A  Lesson  for  the  Twentieth  Century. 

In  the  Grande  Revue  of  December  25th,  Georges 
Cochery,  writing  on  the  Monetary  Cyclone,  declares 
that  the  lesson  which  the  countries  of  Europe  ought 
to  learn  from  the  crisis  is  the  necessity  for  all  peoples 
recognising  that  in  the  twentieth  century  nations  can- 
not live  isolated  from  one  another  as  if  they  were 
separated  by  veritable  Walls  of  China,  but  that  econo- 
mic co-operation  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  loyal 
collaboration  should  be  in  daily  practice,  and  it 
ought  to  inspire  political  authorities  as  well  as  the 
world  of  business. 


Ostrich  Farming  in  New  Zealand. 

In  the  Australasian  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  J.  B. 
Merrett  describes  the  experiment  of  ostrich  farming 
in  New  Zealand.  He  tells  how  the  bird,  whose 
original  home  is  the  sandy  plains  of  Africa  and  Arabia, 
was  domesticated  in  South  Africa  in  1864,  and  the 
industry  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1880  about  eight 
millions  capital  was  employed,  and  the  value  of  the 
feathers  exported  was  nearly  one  million.  The  first 
ostriches  introduced  into  New  Zealand  consisted  of 
thirty-one  birds.  They  .increased  in  a  few  years  so 
rapidly  that  in  1902  the  Helvetia  Ostrich  Company, 
with  a  capital  of  ^2  0,000,  was  formed.  There  are 
now  662  handsome  birds.  Change  of  habitat  impairs 
fertility,  but  not  seriously.  Ostriches  were  introduced 
•into  Australia  by  the  Melbourne  Acclimatisation 
Society,  and  spread  east  and  west  Two  large  farms 
in  Australia  have  over  a  thousand  birds.  Mr.  Merrett 
exposes  the  libel  which  has  passed  current  for  so  many 
ages  on  the  maternal  habits  of  the  ostrich.  He  says : — 

The  eggs  were  supposed  to  be  covered  by  sand  and  hatched 
by  the  sun,  and  the  young  birds  were  left  to  battle  on  their  own. 
In  Biblical  times  we  find  the  ostrich  spoken  of  as  a  cruel  bird, 
not  caring  for  its  young.  The  eggs  are  hatched  by  the  birds 
sitting  closely.  The  male  bird  takes  his  turn  through  the  night, 
while  the  female  sits  during  the  day. 

At  three  months  old  a  bird  is  worth  £$  ;  a  breed- 
ing pair  costs  about  ^105. 

The  Grand  Magazine  contains  a  story  by  Dickens, 
u  The  Double-bedded  Room,"  which  is  certainly,  as 
it  says,  little  known.  It  is  very  gruesome,  and  does 
not,  many  people  will  think,  show  the  novelist  at  all 
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the  mexico  of  to-day. 

A.  Glowing  Picture  of  Prosperity. 

Ij*  La  Ltctura  D,  Alejandro  Villaseftor  gives  a 
long  account  of  the  Mexico  of  to-day,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  writes  in  glowi::  3  terms  of  the  financial 
progress  of  that  country. 

The  historical  retrospect  is  of  interest,  but  I  must 
pass  that  and  deal  with  that  portion  of  the  article 
which  concerns  the  progress  of  Mexico  during  the 
past  three  or  four  decades.  At  one  time,  as  everyone 
knows,  Mexico  was  as  noted  for  its  frequent  revo- 
lutions as  Japan  is  for  its  earthquakes,  but  all  that  is 
past,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  country  has 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  benefits  of  tranquillity. 
Prior  to  that  time  there  was  practically  no  such 
thing  as  a  Public  Treasury;  the  floating  debt  was 
indeed  "floating,"  the  budgets  showed  enormous 
deficits,  the  army  was  corrupt,  And  Mexico  was  going 
to  the  dogs  as  fast  as  it  could.  ; 

REGENERATION  BY  RAIL. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  first  indication  of  an  im- 
provement was  to  be  seen  in  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  towards  the  end  of  the  seventies.  Up 
to  1876  there  were  only  600  kilometres  of  railways  in 
Mexico,  although  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  so 
mountainous  and  sparsely  populated  a  country  was 
adequate  means  of  communication.  From  1878 
foreign  capital  was  invested,  although  such  invest- 
ments wfere  undoubtedly  risky,  and  from  that  time 
21,000  kilometres  of  railway  have  been  constructed, 
placing  the  capital  in  communication  with  the  United 
States  in  four  places,  and  connecting  it  with  nineteen 
principal  towns  and' two  coasts.  There  is  now  being 
laid  with  all  speed  a  new  line  to- the  Pacific  that  will 
take  in  the  north-east  of  Mexico,  and  in  a  few  months 
a  costly  line  running  to  the  frontier  of  Guatemala  will 
be  ready  for  traffic.  Of  all  these  lines  the  most 
important  is  that  from  Tehtiantepec,  which  joins  the 
two  oceans  ;  for  several  months  this  has  been  com- 
peting successfully  with  the  Panama  Railway,  and 
will  do  the  same  with  the  Panama  Canal  when  that 
is  completed,  the  Mexican  route  being^  shorter  by 
some  'hundreds  of  miles,  and  the  unloading  and 
loading  of  goods  cheaper  and  more  rapid.  About 
x  0,006  kilometres  of  lines  are  still  required  to 
complete  the  network.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  existing  lines  are  paying  dividends. 

REVIVAL  REGISTERED  BY  REVENUE. 

The  development  of  railways  soon  helped  to  make 
a  difference  in  the  financial  condition  of  the  country. 
The  constant  additions  to  the  public  debt  and  the 
accumulations  of  unpaid  interest  could  no  longer  be 
tolerated;  a  new  arrangement  was  made  with  the 
creditors,  fixed  revenues  were  set  apart  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  other  sources  of  revenue  were 
sought,  and,  after  many  years  of  stress,  in  which  the 
foreign  obligations  were  always  met,  the  estimates 
began  to, show  a  surplus.  This  surplus  has  been 
increasing  every  year  since  the  estimates  for  189G-97* 
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In  spite  of  the  great  expenditure  on  improvements, 
the  Government  had  about  six  and  a  half  millions 
sterling 'in  hand  at  the  end  of  June;  1906.  The  last 
financial  '  year  showed  a  surplus  of  more  than  two 
millions.  Ten  years  ago  the  revenue  did  not  exceed 
five  millions,  whereas  during  1906-7  it  was  about 
eleven  and  a  quarter  millions.  From  1892  the 
Customs  duties  have  not  been  increased  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, some  which  were  necessary  at  that  time  have 
disappeared.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  revenue  gave 
the  Treasury  an  opportunity  of  becoming  organised, 
to  undertake  great  works  like  the  Tehuantepec  rail- 
way, consolidate  the  Public  Debt  (reducing  the  interest 
to  five  per  cent.),  and  improve  the  monetary  system  by 
abandoning  the  silver  basis  and  adopting  the  gold  one. 

SILVER  AND  PEAS.  *  1 

From  the  sixteenth  century  Mexico  has  been 
famous  for  the  amount  of  silver  it  produces;  this 
metal,1  in  one  form  or  another,  was  almost  the  only 
article  of  export  When  the  price  of  silver  went 
down  the  whole  nation  expected  a  financial  crisil, 
but  to  everybody's  surprise  the  situation  improved  as 
silver  went  lower  arid  lower.  The  silver  not.  required 
by  other  nations  remained  in  the  qountry  to  benefit 
industries  and  agriculture,  and  foreign  debts  were 
paid  with  coffee,  tobacco,  sugar,  etc.  As  an  example 
of  the  way  in  which  agriculture  has  increased,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  twenty  years  ago  Spain  sent  large 
quantities  of  peas  because  the  Mexicans  could  not 
produce  enough ;  to-day  the  Mexicans  grow  enough 
for  their  own  consumption  and  export  peas  to  the 
extent  of  .£960,000,  principally  to  Spain !  Within 
three  years  that  figure  will  be  doubled. 

Silver  is  still  the  principal  product,  although  it  will 
soon  take  a  back  seat  with  the  increase  of  copper  and 
gold.  The  foreign  trade  has  more  than  doubled  in 
twelve  years.  The  import  trade  has  largely  increased 
of  late  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  All  kinds  of 
industries  are  carried  on  at  the  present  time  in 
Mexico,  including  the  manufacture  of  rails,  railway 
carriages  and  machinery,  and  the  number  of  factories 
is  steadily  increasing,  water  power  being  chiefly  used. 
The  magnificent  natural  cascades,  says  the  writer, 
have  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  nation. 

Business  In  Politics. 
The  World  To-day  contains  a  biographical  sketch 
of  Jose  Yves  Limantour,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury 
of  Mexico.  Roby  Danenbanm  says  that  Seftor 
Limantour  has  accomplished  more  in  the  fourteen 
years  of  his  ministry  than  all  the  rulers  and  Ministers 
of  Mexico  have  performed  in  the  course  of  a  century, 
yet  the  Minister  emphatically  protests  that  he  does 
not  understand  politics.  He  certainly  understands 
business.  When  he  joined  the  Ministry  the  task 
before  him  would  have  staggered  the  most  brilliant 
From  1864  to  1894  there  was  an  annual  deficit  of 
^600,000,*  but  during  his  second  year  in  office  he  was 
able  to  announce  a  small  surplus,  and  at  the  present 

^I^HfSfetfb^^^  fund  of  twenty  miIUon  Pounds. 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 
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THE  ANGLO-RUSSIAN  CONVENTION  DENOUNCED 

By  Colonel  Yate  and  Others. 
Anathema,  anathema  maranatha  !  is  the  verdict  of 
Colonel  Yate  upon  the  new  Anglo- Russian  Conven- 
tion, pronounced  with  bell,  book  and  candle  in  the 
January  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.    Amen  and  amen, 


jn**rri*tscA.l  [Berlin. 

Russia  and  England. 

Tm  Elephant  awd  thk  Whals  :  "  We  might  marry,  too ;  but 
natural  history  unfortunately  stops  there." 


and  so  say  all  of  us,  chant  in  chorus  Lord  Percy,  M. 
Vambery,  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser,  Mr.  Angus  Hamilton, 
etr^,  etc   Colonel  Yate  says  :— 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  Russian  game  throughout  had  been 
Wrf,  bluff,  bluff—  «■  Chantage,"  in  fact,  of  the  deepest  dye. 

TH£  PERSIAN  PARTITION. 

To  take  the  arrangement  concerning  Persia  first,  the  preamble 
of  the  arrangement  is  perfect.  Had  the  Russian  sphere,  there- 
foe,  only  been  limited  to  the  terms  as  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
amble, how  much  more  fair,  just  and  friendly  the  Convention 
▼wild  have  been  1  As  it  is,  under  the  terms  of  the  subsequent 
trocJes  the  various  areas  work  out  as  follows  :  Russian  sphere, 
272,800  square  miles;  neutral  zone,  217,180;  British  sphere, 
141,100.  The  Russian  sphere  is  thus  nearly  double  the  size  of 
Ae  British  sphere  in  area,  and  comprises  all  the  best  of  Persia, 
viilethe  British  sphere  comprises  the  worsf. 

THE  POSITION  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

By  Article  IV.  we  have  given  Russia  equality  of  commercial 
Jppottonky  in  Afghanistan,  and  Great  Britain  agrees  that  any 
Valines  which  may  be  enjoyed  by  British  and  Indian  traders 
&11  be  equally  enjoyed  by  Russian  traders.  Now,  the  Russian 
Cwotns  cordon  that  has  been  drawn  around  the  Russian  pro- 
^Bces  in  Centra!  Asia  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  has 
tfotaely  put  a  stop  to  all  trade'  from  India.  Indian  traders 
ft  practically  excluded  from  Russian  territory.  What,  there- 
toe,  does  Russia  offer  in  return  ?   Nothing  ! ; 

Colonel  Yale  is  equally  wrath  with,  the  Afghan 
arrangement: — , 

We  have  agreed,  too,  in  Article  I.,  not  to  encourage  Afghan- 
ivaa  to  take  any  measures  threatening  Russia,  but  there  is  no 
fwprocal  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  withdraw  her 
"^er  posts  at  Kushk,  Karkr,  ICilif,'Termet,  and  other  places 
wfte  Afghan  frontier,  established'  solely  for'  the  purpose  of 
tokening  Afghanistan,  and  , the  Amir , may  possibly  desire  to 
*  lktk  reciprocity  in  this  respect.  . 

,  TIBET. 

.  Of  course  it  goes  without  saying*  that  Colonel  Yate 
is  equally  indignant  over  Tibet,,  with  which  he  m;in- 
&*ns  Russia  has  nothing  to  do     >  . 


Tibet  is  separated  from  Russian  territory  -by  the  whole  of  the 
Kashgar,  Yarkund,  and  Khotan  districts  of  Chinese  Turkestan, 
a  province  averaging  some  400  miles  in  width  and  abutting  on 
that  icebound  country  generally  known  as  the  Roof  of  the 
World. 

The  Asiatic  Quarterly  publishes  the  text  of  the 
Convention  in  full  as  an  appendix  to  Colonel  Yate's 
article. 

Blackwood,  as  a  matter  of  course,  joins  in  the 
chorus  of  denunciation  ; — 

Taking  the  Convention  as  a  whole,  it  is  abundantly  clear 
that,  having  the  game  entirely  in  our  hands,  we  have  surrendered 
every  political  and  commercial  advantage  we  enjoyed. 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE. 

The  December  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue 
pens  with  an  article  by  Professor  Otfried  Nippold  on 
the  Hague  Conference,  in  which  he  says  we  must 
admit  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  solution 
of  the  questions  under  discussion.  The  Governments 
have  learnt  that  the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  the 
various  problems  brought  before  the  <  Conference  have 
been  greatly  under-estimated.  The  writer  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Conferences  being  continued  at 
regular  intervals,  anji  during  those  intervals  he  thinks 
the  States  should  not  be  idle.  The  work  of  the  Con- 
ferences should  have  a  scientific  basis,  not  merely  as 
regards  the  theoretical  preparatory  work  but  in  its 
teaching.  Above  all,  a  much  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  International  La,w  is  necessary.  In  this 
respect  the  universities  have  not  done  as  much  as 
they  ought,  and  the  writer  repeats  his  plea  for  the 
institution  of  an  Academy  of  International  Law. 

M.  Bokanowski  summarises  die  result  of  the  work 
of  the  second  Hague  Conference  in  the  November- 
December  number  of  the  Revue  de  la  Paix.  The 
Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  for 
December  begins  the  publication  of  a  translation  oi 
an  article  in  the  Marine  Rundschau  on  International 
Arbitration. 


Prussia  and  the  Poles. 

In  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  December  Mr  von 
Willen  asks,  How  can  Prussia  establish  a  permanent 
peace  with  Poland  ?  jHe  says  that  it  is  not  a  case  of 
Prussia  attacking  Poland,  but  of  Poland  threatening 
Prussia.  It  is  the  mild  rule  of  Prussia,  he  asserts, 
which  is  the  cause  of  the  national  awakening  in 
Poland.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  any  separation 
of  the  Prussians  and  the  Prussian  Poles,  except  the 
phantom  of  the  renaissance  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  Prussia  and  Poland  are  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  Prussia  desires  nothing  but  peace;  it 
remains  for  Poland  to  realise  that  the  aims  and 
interests  of  the  two  nationalities  are  one  and  the 
same.  '   

The  Vita  F#nminilc  ltaliana  of.  December  publishes 
an  article  on  Annie  Besant  by  Teresa  Ferraris-Scar- 
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what  india  really  wants. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Indian  Modern 
Review,  C.  Y.  Chintamani  sets  forth  a  list  of  the 
reforms  which  India  really  wants.  They  may  be  thus 
briefly  stated. 

EXECUTIVE  COUNCILS. 

India  does  not  want  the  Advisory  Councils  pro- 
posed by  the  Government,  but  insists  upon  a  few 
Indians  being  appointed  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Councils.  The  Executive  Councils  of  the  Governors 
of  Bombay  and  Madras  now  consist  of  three  members 
each.  A  fourth  one  should  be  appointed,  and  he 
should  be  an  Indian. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

The  abolition  of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  first  urged  as  the  necessary  preliminary  to 
all  other  reforms.  As  an  alternative  Congress 
demanded  the  appointment  of  Indians  to  the  Council; 
but  Mr.  John  Morley's  choice  of  the  Hon.  K.  G. 
Gupta  and  Mr.  Syed  Husain  Bilgrami  was  wrong. 
They  have  not  the  confidence  of  India,  and  will  not 
be  her  spokesmen. 

PARLIAMENTARY  CONTROL. 

To  make  Parliamentary  control  over  Indian  affairs 
real  and  effective  it  is  suggested  that  (i)  India  be 
given  direct  representation  (each  province  may  be 
allowed  to  elect  one  member)  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  (2)  that  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  placed  on  the  British  estimates,  and  (3)  that 
the  old  Periodical  Parliamentary  inquiries  into  Indian 
affairs  be  revived. 

THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 

As  the  most  certain  means  of  securing  justice 
to  Indians  in  the  matter  of  their  appointment  to 
high  executive  offices  in  their  own  country,  the 
examinations  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service  should  be 
held  simultaneously  in  England  and  in  India. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Local  self-government  should  be  extended  and 
made  more  of  a  reality.  Municipal  Councils  could 
be  made  wholly  elective  bodies,  and  Local  Boards 
could  have,  say,  three-fourths  elected  members,  with 
elected  chairmen  or  presidents. 

Advisory  Boards  in  all  districts  should  be  created, 
and  the  heads  of  districts  should  be  bound  to  consult 
them  in  important  matters  of  administration  con- 
cerning the  public  before  taking  action. 

EDUCATION. 

Not  less  important  than  any  of  the  foregoing  is  the 
introduction  of  free  primary  education  throughout  the 
country,  with  compulsion  in  selected  areas,  and  larger 
expenditure  on  secondary,  higher,  and  technical 
education,  the  education  of  backward  classes,  and  the 
education  of  women.  Official  control  over  education 
should  be  relaxed. 

THE  SUPREME  LEGISLATIVE  COUNCIL. 

With  all  these  reforms  the  Official  Reform  Scheme 
has  nothing  to  do,  yet  the  writer  assures  us  they  must 
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be  introduced  without  delay  if  Indian  discontent  is  to 
be  allayed.  Finally  he  deals  with  the  Legislative 
Councils.  The  Supreme  Legislative  Council,  he 
says,  should  consist  of  fifty-six  members,  made  up  as 
follows : — 

(a)  The  Governor-General  and  Members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council   ...       ...       ...       .  .       ...       ...       ...  8 

{b)  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal  (or  the  Punjab)  1 
\c)  One  official  member  from  each  of  the  important 
provinces       ...       ...    ...       ...       ...  8 

(d)  Heads  of  Imperial  Departments    10 

(e)  The  Advocate  General  of  Bengal    1 

Total  official    28 

{J)  Elected  by  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  Chambers  of 
Commerce    2 

{g)  Elected  by  the  Bengal  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Bombay  Mill-owners'  Association  ...       ...  2 

(A)  Elected  by  Zemindars  of  the  several  provinces  by 
rotation    ...       ...  2 

(/)  Elected  by  Mahomedans    2 

( /)  Elected  by  the  elected  members  of  the  Municipal 
Councils  of  the  eight  provinces    ...       ...  8 

(A)  Elected  by  the  elected  members  of  the  District  and 
Taluk  Boards  of  the  eight  provinces,  as  in  the  case  of  {j)  8 

(/)  Nominated  by  the  Governor-General  at  his  discre- 
tion, but  from  among  non-officials  only    4 

Total  non-official    ...  28 

Total  strength  of  the  Council    ...  56 
PROVINCIAL  COUNCILS. 

In  regard  to  the  Provincial  Councils,  it  is  obvious 
that  identical  privileges  cannot  be  extended  to  all 
provinces,  says  the  writer,  but  as  far  as  possible  uni- 
formity should  be  aimed  at.  Every  district  should 
have  one  elected  member,  or  there  could  be  one 
elected  member  for  two  districts.  He  draws  up  a 
scheme  for  the  Provincial  Legislative  Council  of 
Madras  and  another  for  the  United  Provinces,  the 
former  to  consist  of  sixty-four  members  and  the  latter 
sixty  members. 

De  Gids  opens  with  some  experiences  of  a  nurse, 
and  passes  to  a  consideration  of  a  new  Bill  affecting 
the  position  of  the  Dutch  industries  from  the  financial 
point  of  view.     The   Dutch  colonies,  generally 
speaking,  are  a  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  mother 
country,  or  the  Vaderland ;  it  is  hoped  that  the  Bill, 
if  it  becomes  law,  will  do  much  to  remedy  this 
condition  of  things.    Another  article  treats  of  the 
dream  of  Dutch-Belgian  unity,  and  is  really  a  review 
of  several  books,  one  on  a  military  union  and  another 
on  a  Customs  union  between  the  two  countries.  The 
writer  of  the  critique  warns  his  readers  to  be  cautious 
and  await  the  Report  of  the  Commission  before 
jumping  at  conclusions  ;  there  are  many  difficulties  in 
the  way,  difficulties  from  within  and  without,  but  there 
are  also  great  possibilities.    A  closer  union,  a  sort  of 
working  agreement,  would  be  profitable  to  both.  Who 
knows  but  that  we  may  yet  see  Belgium  and  Holland 
wedded  once  more?    The  Dutch  show  occasional 
signs  of  uneasiness  concerning  the  intentions  of 
Germany,  and  a  union  with  Belgium  might  be  an 
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A  PLEA  FOR  SOCIAL  REFORM  IN  INDIA : 

The  Position  of  Women. 
Mr.  K.  Natarajan,  editor  of  the  Indian  Social 
Reformer ^  contributes  to  the  Hindustan  Review  an 
excellent  paper  on  "  Social  Reform  in  India ;  a 


[Madras  Nati.naUst. 

Right  Might. 

The  Deportation  Gun  bursts  and  forthwith  springs 
Lajpat  Rai. 

National  Problem."  The  remarriage  of  widows, 
although  one  of  the  most  important  subjects  on  the 
programme,  is  not  the  whole  of  social  reform.  The 
nation  suffers  from  the  rule  of  enforced  widowhood, 
and  it  ought  to  be  relaxed  : — 

The  restoration  of  faith  in  the  virtues  of  sanitation  and 
hygjene  and  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  physiology  becomes  the 
first  doty  of  social  reform.  When  social  reformers  seek  to  raise 
the  marriageable  age  of  boys  and  girls  and  to  improve  other 
practices  connected  with  the  institution  of  marriage,  they  only 
seek  to  bring  the  institutions  of  the  country  in  conformity  with 
the  kws  of  the  science  of  human  life. 

Another  reform  is  the  administration  of  religious 
and  charitable  endowments  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 
nake  the  temples  hotbeds  of  vice.  At  the  root  of 
all  things  lies  the  education  of  women  : — 

Tbe  present  illiteracy  of  about  80  per  cent,  of  our  women 
c«itates  an  insuperable  bar  to  progress  in  any  direction.  The 
acreaang  stress  of  life  cannot  be  supported  by  the  intelligence 
of  «an  alone.    The  co-operation,  and  the  intelligent  co-opera - 
of  women  alone  can  prevent  us  from  succumbing  to  the 
*njgglc  for  existence  which  is  coming  over  the  country  as  the 
of  its  entrance  into  relations  with  the  West.    Our  stan- 
di of  life,  attainments,  and  actions  are  becoming  influenced 
by  the  standards  of  Europe  and  America.    But  while  in  Europe 
]J*  youoh  is  a  living  force,  in  India  she  is  as  yet  a  passive 
a&eace.  The  man's  ideals  lie  one  way  and  the  woman's  in 
There  is  thus  a  lack  of  unity  of  aim  and  purpose  in 
utiooal  life  which  is  detrimental  to  progress.    The  two 
•fctb  of  society  must  run  together  if  the  vehicle  is  to  move. 

Mr.  Natarajan  concludes  his  paper  by  declaring 
dat  caste  must  go  if  India  is  ever  to  become  a  united 
ration.  It  is  evident  that  the  social  reformers  of 
kdia  have  their  work  set. 


THE  INDIANS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

Mr.  Henry  Polak,  the  editor  of  Indian  Opimon, 
contributes  a  passionate  and  powerful  article  to  the 
Hindustan  Review  of  December.  Telling  the  story  of 
the  new  registration  law  in  the  Transvaal,  he  says : — 

This  narrative  is  simple,  terrible,  tragic.  It  is  the  year's 
story  of  a  people  persecuted  for  their  virtues.  The  whole  legal 
machinery  of  a  British  Colony  is  being  exerted  against  a  puny 
community  of  hard-working,  thrifty,  honest  men,  because  of  the 
mingled  trade-jealousy  and  race-prejudice  of  a  noisy  section  of 
the  European  population.  The  Imperial  Government  has  sold 
the  birthright  of  these  people.  The  Transvaal  Government 
seeks  to  rob  them  of  their  very  humanity.  Flagrant  robbery  of 
vested  interests  has  become  almost  a  pastime  in  South  Africa 
where  Indians  are  concerned.  And  what  says  India  to  all  this  ? 
We  claim  that  India,  as  a  whole,  has  been  singularly  apathetic. 
Is  it  not  possible  to  fire  India  with  the  tale  of  the  wrongs 
heaped  upon  her  emigrant  sons  in  this  far-off  land  ?  Can  she 
not  recognise  the  whole-hearted  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  manifested 
by  these  exiles  from  the  Motherland  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  of  any  subject  of  more  immediate  importance 
to  India's  millions,  to  India's  future. 

Meetings  should  be  held  all  over  India,  convened  by  the  chief 
presidency  associations,  at  which  addresses  and  explanations 
should  be  given,  dealing  with  one  subject  only — the  sacrifice  by 
the  Imperial  Government  of  the  interests  of  Indians  in  South 
Africa.  Let  all  the  meetings  be  held  on  one  day  to  pass  a 
single  resolution  of  sympathetic  and  indignant  protest  at  the 
manner  in  which  Imperial  pledges  have  been  broken,  Imperial 
promises  falsified,  Imperial  protection  withdrawn.  This  single 
resolution,  come  to  by  millions  of  people  throughout  India, 
regardless  of  race  and  religion,  will  do  more  than  anything  else 


Hindi  Punch.] 


Unbearable. 


[Bombay. 


The  Poor  Indian  Ryot:  "This  is  becoming  unbearable,  sir.  My 
back  aches,  and  is  very  near  breaking.  A  little  relief,  if  you  please,  for 
mercy's  sake." 

Thb  C  -in-C.  of  India  :  "  Mercy  enters  not  into  business.  You  11  have 
to  bear,  and  bear  patiently  and  unmurmuringly,  more  and  yet  more  of  this 
as  the  days  go  on.    Backs  are  made  to  bear  not  to  break  ! " 

to  demonstrate  the  intensity  of  feeling  at  the  recital  of  the 
sufferings  of  their  brethren  in  these  distant  territories  of  the 
Empire.  There  is  one  other  thing  needed.  India — all  India — 
must  send  one  short  message  to  the  Transvaal,  "  India  expects 
every  Indian  to  do  his  duty,"  and  in  so  far  as  every  Indian 
here  realises  his  duty,  by  so  much  does  he  promote  the  realisa- 
tion of  an  ennobling  Indian  nationality. 
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IF  BRITAIN  ADOPTED  THE  SWISS  SYSTEM 

What  Would  It  Mean  ? 
We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  Swiss  military 
system,  and  we  are  often  adjured  to  adopt  it  in  Great 
Britain.  In  the  December  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  those  who  desire 
to  understand  what  th$  Swiss  system  is  and  how  it 
would  work  out  if  adopted  in  this  country,  will 
find  exactly  what  they  want  in  a  most  interesting 
paper  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Delme'  Radcliffe,  British 
Military  Attache'  at  Rome  and  Berne. 

A  HOME  ARMY  OF  4,000,000. 

He  tells  us  that  it  would  give  us  an  army  of 
4,000,000  men,  with  4,000  field  guns  and  70,000 
cavalry,  costing  19!  millions  annually.  Every  male 
in  the  country  on  attaining  his  nineteenth  year  must 
present  himself  for  military  service.  About  52  per 
cent,  of  these  are  accepted.  The  other  48  per  cent, 
unless  they  are  employees  of  the  arsenals,  prisons, 
railways,  hospitals,  posts,  telegraphs,  etc.,  whose 
services  are  needed  in  war  time,  pay  an  exemption 
tax  varying  from  5s.  per  annum  in  the  case  of  poor 
men  up  to  ^120  per  annum  in  the  case  of  rich  men. 
Swiss  living  abroad  have  to  pay  the  tax. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  MILITARY  SERVICE. 

The  recruits  have  to  serve  65  days  in  the  infantry, 
75  in  the  artillery,  and  90  days  in  the  cavalry  for  the 
first  year.  The  infantry  and  engineers  must  serve  1 1 
days  each  subsequent  year,  the  artillery  and  fortress 
troops  15  days.  These  are  the  figures  taken  from 
the  new  law  voted  by  Referendum  last  November : — 

As  far  as  the  performance  of  duty  with  the  colours  is  concerned, 
the  Army  is  divided  into  three  categories :  the  Auszug,  the 
Landwehr,  and  the  Landsturm.  The  Auszug  includes  all  men 
fit  for  service  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-two.  The 
Landwehr  includes  the  men  of  same  category,  after  they  have 
completed  their  Auszug  service,  until  they  reach  forty-four 
years  of  age,  and  the  Landsturm  includes  all  capable  of  serving 
between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty,  who  do  not  belong 
either  to  the  Auszug  or  the  Landwehr. 

The  total  strength  of  the  military  forces  of  Switzerland  may 
be  stated  thus  in  round  numbers  :  the  Auszug  contains  143,000 
men  ;  the  Landwehr  about  91,000  men  ;  and  the  armed  Land- 
sturm, about  45,000  men.  The  Landsturm  is  not  yet  completely 
organised. 

A  CITIZEN  FORCE. 
From  its  organisation  the  Army  in  Switzerland  is  entirely  a 
citizen  force.  In  it  all  classes,  all  trades,  all  professions  are 
represented,  and  the  peculiarities,  qualities,  and  capacities  of 
each  class,  trade,  and  profession  are  very  much  turned  to 
account  for  the  benefit  of  general  efficiency.  The  doctor  and 
chemist  in  civil  life  serve  in  the  Medical  Corps  ;  the  electrician, 
engineer,  and  mechanic  in  the  Engineers;  the  'bus  and  cab 
drivers  as  artillery  drivers ;  the  farmers  and  horse-owning 
classes  in  the  cavalry ;  butchers  and  bakers  in  the  supply 
departments,  and  so  on.  Thus,  for  many,  the  military  training 
is  not  even  an  interruption  of  their  usual  occupations,  for  they 
continue  them,  not  for  their  own  interests,  but  in  pursuit  of  a 
greater  end. 

THE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  SWISS  ARMY. 

The  armed  forces  of  Switzerland  amount,  according  to  the 
above  figures,  to  about  280,000  men.  The  unarmed  Landsturm 
is  about  260,000  strong.  The  unarmed  Landsturm  is  used,  to  a 
large  extent,  in  the  auxiliary  services — such  as  "  Pioneers," 
Medical  Corps,  drivers  and  horses'  attendants,  guides  and 


carriers  in  the  mountains,  signallers,  workshop !  artificers,  store- 
men  and  stores  workmen,  bakers,  butchers,  office  assistants  and 
clerks,  cyclists,  and  about  60,000  are  described  as  being  "  at  the 
disposal  of  the  military  commands."  Were  our  position  similar 
td  that  of  Switzerland,  and  were  oitr  forces  in  England  organised 
for  land  defence  on  a  similar  basis,  we  should  have  in  the  United 
Kingdom  alone  about  four  million  armed  men,  and  something 
like  eight  millions  who  would  be  available  for  military  purposes 
of  all  kinds. 

CADETS,  SHOOTING  CLUBS,  AND  RED  CROSS  CORPS. 

There  are  besides  cadet  clubs  and  shooting  clubs. 
If  we  had  as  many  cadets  from  our  secondary  schools 
and  gymnasiums  as  they  have  in  Switzerland  we 
should  have  98,000  cadets.  If  our  shooting  clubs 
were  as  numerous  as  the  Swiss,  they  would  have 
3,000,000  shooting  members,  with  an  annual  grant  of 
,£250,000.  We  should  also  have  400,000  members 
of  the  Red  Cross  Corps.  "  The  number  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  Swiss  armed 
force  is  such  that,  in  the  proportion  of  the  English 
population,  it  would  represent  rnore  than  509,000  men, 
or  as  many  as  our  Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteers 
in  England  put  together." 

WHAT  IT  COSTS  IN  MONEY— 

Every  armed  Swiss  defence  man  represents  an 
annual  outlay  of  6s.  per  annum.  The  total  War 
Budget  of  Switzerland  is  j£i9 5  00,000  net : — 

In  Great  Britain  with  a  recruit  contingent  of  130,000  men 
annually,  giving  them  a  three  months'  recruit  course  and  eight 
annual  trainings  of  a  fortnight  afterwards,  we  should  have  an 
Army  a  million  strong,  costing  £6,000,000  a  year. 

—AND  IN  TIME. 

The  whole  Swiss  Army  represents  in  days  of  work  during  the 
year,  roughly,  the  output  of  6,000  men  of  a  permanent  force. 
The  4,000,000  men,  proportionate  to  a  population  of  40,000,000, 
would  correspond  to  a  Standing  Army  of  about  82,000  men. 
This  is  only  about  one-third  of  the  strength  of  our  Regular 
Army,  without  taking  any  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces  into  account 
at  all.  A  Militia  Army  of  a  million  men  would,  of  course, 
correspond  to  a  permanent  force  of  about  20,000, men. 

Employers  of  labour  in  Switzerland  consider  that  the  small 
loss  in  working  time  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the 
increased  efficiency  of  the  men. 

A  REAL  ARMY  GOOD  AND  CHEAP. 

Lieut-Colonel  Delme*  Radcliffe  says  : — 
In  Switzerland  at  no  time  does  the  number  of  men  under 
arms  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  total  strength,  and  this  number  is 
only  reached  during  the  most  strenuous  period  of  the  autumn 
manoeuvres.  It  is  an  Army  which,  in  peace-time,  never  is  an 
Army.  It  has  no  barracks  to  speak  of,  and  gives  little  evidence 
of  its  existence  except  during  trainings.  On  an  enemy's  threat, 
however,  it  at  once  becomes  a  mighty  and  complete  Army— a 
host  stamped  from  the  ground,  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and 
ready  for  any  eventuality. 

The  points  of  chief  excellence  in  the  Swiss  Army,  after  the 
spirit  which  animates  it,  and  which  must  always  be  placed  first, 
is  the  perfection  of  the  organisation  in  all  its  details,  down  to 
the  smallest  of  the  subsidiary  services.  It  really  is  an  Army, 
complete  and  ready.    Ready,  too,  for  instant  mobilisation. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
contains  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Lord  William  Cecil 
upon  a  day  which  he  spent  with  the  Rev.  Arnold 
Foster,  of  Wuchang,  China.  More  of  the  paper 
seems  taken  up  with  how  to  get  to  Wuchang  than 
with  the  mission  work  itself. 
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HOW  TO    GAG   THE  JINGO  PRESS. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Compositors. 

Mr,  Matthew  Davoren,  in  the  World's  Work, 
makes  a  somewhat  startling  suggestion  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Languages  and  Peace."  Mr.  Davoren 
pleads  earnestly  that  every  child  should  be  taught 
at  least  one  foreign  language.  He  maintains  there 
is  no  difficulty,  about  this,  but  says  : — 

Languages,  taught  in  the  easy,  conversational  style,  come 
under  this  head,  and  six  months'  tuition  would,  as  I  know  from 
experience,  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable  young  children  to  acquire 
as  much  familiarity  with  a  foreign  tongue  as  would  enable  them 
to  make  their  way  intelligently  amongst  the  people  who  spoke 
that  tongue,  and  make  further  study  a  pleasure  instead  of  a 
labour.  The  number  of  words  in  ordinary  use  is  very  small, 
and,  the  idiomatic  forms  of  expression  once  wedded  to  the 
tongue,  the  rest  becomes  easy.  A  native  teacher  would,  of 
course,  be  a  necessity,  but  one  might  be  made  to  serve  for  three 
or  even  half  a  dozen  schools.  Then  the  phonograph  might  be 
brought  in  as  an  auxiliary,  to  talk  French  or  German,  with  an 
excellent  accent,  to  the  children,  and  even  to  sing  them  pleasant 
little  songs  in  the  same  tongues. 

He  admits  that  the  admirable  experiment  of  a  new 
language  made  by  the  inventor  and  propagators  of 
Esperanto  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement;  but  it 
possesses  neither  historical  glamour  nor  an  original 
literature,  and  in  addition  to  this  there  is  a  pyscho- 
logical  side  to  the  question  which  puts  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a  new  language  entirely  outside  the  com- 
petition when  one  of  the  objects  of  the  study  is  inter- 
national peace.  From  which  it  would  seem  that 
Mr.  Davoren  has  only  imperfectly  mastered  the 
subject  with  which  he  is  dealing.  If  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  world  every  child  were  taught  Esperanto,  it 
would  certainly  contribute  more  to  international  peace 
than  could  possibly  be  effected  by  merely  teaching 
any  one  of  the  existing  languages  selected  at  random 
from  those  in  use  by  civilised  man.  But  this  by  the 
way.  The  bold  and  original  suggestion  which  is 
the  feature  of  Mr.  Davoren's  article  is  that  in  which 
he  proposes  to  employ  the  compositors  of  the  world 
as  a  means  of  checking  their  Jingo  editors.  He 
says : — 

I  will  take  one  trade  alone,  that  of  the  compositors,  the  men 
who  put  into  plain  type  the  worst  as  well  as  the  best  words 
written  for  publication  in  the  world,  and  see  how  much,  were 
they  so  disposed,  they  could  do  towards  bringing  about  a 
universal  peace.  As  before,  I  will  take  Germany  as  the  repre- 
sentative foreign  country,  and  suppose  that  the  compositors  of 
that  enlightened  nation  have  been  able  to  enter  into  a  friendly 
correspondence  with  that  highly  intelligent  body  of  men,  the 
British  compositors.  They  pair  off,  split  into  partners,  an 
Englishman  writes  to  a  German,  and  the  latter  returns  the 
courtesy  ;  they  exchange  pledges  that  each  in  his  own  sphere 
will  do  all  he  can  in  the  interests  of  peace,  that  he  will  abstain 
from  doing  or  saying  anything  that  would  tend  to  provoke  a 
war  between  the  two  nations.  Why,  if  they  could  only  realise 
the  power  that  lies  in  their  hands,  the  compositors  of  the  world 
might  vie  with  Cabinets  in  the  influence  they  could  exercise 
over  political  events  ! 

Well  organised,  with  a  distinct  policy  defined  to  a  constitu- 
tion ;  rules,  calculated  to  meet  any  possible  contingency,  reduced 
to  black  and  white  ;  and,  above  all,  a  membership  imbued  with 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  peace  to  the  happiness  of  the 
world,— the  compositors  would  have  it  in  their  power  at  the 


critical  moment  to  compel  the  silence  of  the  firebrands  on  either 
side,  to  allow  only  the  moderating  voice  to  be  heard.  The  idea 
of  turning  the  compositors  into  the  censors  of  the  Press  is,  of 
course,  a  revolutibnarv  one,  and  to  some  it  will  no  doubt  appear 
fantastic  ;  but;  after  all,  <why  should  the  opinion  6f  a  couple  of 
editors  whom  accident,  perhaps,  has  placed  in  a  position  0/ 
power,  be  permitted  to  override  the  opinions  of  thousands  of 
other  Press  workers,  many  of  whom  are  quite  as  intelligent — all 
equally  interested  in  the  ultimate  issue  ?  Anyone  who  has 
studied  modern  history  will  recall  more  than  one  instance  where 
the  silence  of  the  newspapers,  however  brought  about,  might 
have  averted  war,  and  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  foresee  a  state 
of  affairs  when  the  clamour  of  the  newspapers  would  provoke  a 
war.  A  spirited  foreign  policy,  which  according  to  Leslie 
Stephen  means  simply  "making  fools  of  ourselves, "  will  always 
find  its  partisans  amongst  a  certain  class  of  editors  or  pro- 
prietors who,  with  the  best  intentions,  are  ever  ready  in 
moments  of  crises  to  run  the  risk  of  ruining  a  nation  for  the 
sake  of  making  a  newspaper. 

The  idea  of  converting  compositors  into  censors  is 
not  altogether  new.  When  I  was  in  St.  Petersburg 
two  years  ago,  the  compositors  on  some  Russian 
newspapers  did  actually  usurp  the  right  of  dictating 
what  should  go  into  the  paper  by  absolutely  refusing 
to  set  up  articles  which  they  thought  were  hostile  to 
the  people's  cause.  The  usurpation  did  not  last 
long;  but  while  it  lasted  it  was  certainly  very 
effective. 


Ape  Prizes  Good  or  Bad  for  Literature? 

In  the  two  December  numbers  of  La  Revue  there 
is  a  Symposium,  edited  by  Georges  Le  Cardonnel,  on 
the  question  of  Prizes  for  Literary  Works,  a  propos  of 
the  Nobel  and  other  prizes.  Paul  Adam,  for  instance, 
considers  the  awarding  of  prizes  an  excellent  thing 
under  certain  conditions.  First,  the  jury  should  not 
declare  that  the  prize  is  for  the  best  book  of  the 
year,  but  simply  for  the  book  which  has  most  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  jury.  Also,  he  says,  the 
recipients  should  be  under  thirty,  and  writers  who 
have  not  yet  achieved  fame.  Pdladan  would  give 
prizes  to  older  writers.  Many  eminent  French 
writers,  as  well  as  most  of  the  editors  of  the  "  young  " 
reviews,  are  opponents  of  the  plan.  Louis  Bertrand 
considers  prizes  a  mischievous  institution,  because 
they  are  so  often  awarded  to  mediocrity. 


The  English  Illustrated  for  January  has  much 
in  it  to  attract  lovers  of  antiquity.  The  engravings 
accompanying  Mr.  A.  Sutherland's  "  Historic  Houses  " 
are  a  joy  to  behold.  The  houses  selected  for  por- 
traiture are  Penshurst  Place,  Hatfield  House,  Boscobel 
House,  Eaton  Hall,  Mentmore.  Mr.  Cuming  Walters' 
"  Lost  Land  of  King  Arthur,"  with  its  sketches  by 
pen  and  pencil  of  Glastonbury,  is  another  paper  with 
a  charming  flavour  of  eld.  Mr.  Whitfield  Crofts' 
V  Cornish  Humour  "  has  a  few  good  laughs  in  it,  but 
some*  of  its  jokes  possibly  Cornish  humour  alone  can 
appreciate.  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes'  selection  of  pictures 
from  the  Luxembourg  Picture  Gallery  also  lends 
attraction  to  the  number,  apart  from  the  abounding 
fiction. 
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KING   OSCAR   OF  SWEDEN. 

An  International  Tribute. 

As  may  be  expected,  the  Press  of  the  world  has 
been  full  of  eulogies  of  the  late  King  of  Sweden. 
Among  the  periodicals  of  January  the  American 
Review  of  Reinews  publishes  a  very  appreciative 
Character  Sketch  of  Oscar  II.,  Sweden's  dramatic 
sovereign.  The  writer  of  the  sketch  is  of  opinion 
that  however  heavy  was  the  King's  grief  when  the 
Norwegian  crisis  broke  out  in  1905,  his  sorrow  was 
mingled  with  a  strong  sense  of  relief  at  being  able  to 
deal  with  it  in  his  own  spirit.  The  leading  Swedish- 
American  newspaper  has  declared  that  it  depended 
upon  the  King  alone  that  the  two  nations  were  not 
drawn  into  a  useless  war.  This  may  be  an  over- 
statement of  the  fact,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
King's  influence  was  specially  used  in  favour  of  a 
pacific  solution  of  what  at  one  time  appeared  to  be  a 
very  threatening  crisis.  This  fact,  which  entitles  him 
to  the  admiration  of  posterity,  was  regarded  in  a  very 
different  light  by  a  certain  section  of  the  Swedish 
people  who  resented  the  dissolution  of  the  Scandi- 
navian Union,  and  vented  their  displeasure  upon  the 
head  of  the  King.  That  feeling  fortunately  subsided 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  the  process  has  been 
assisted  by  the  generous  and  general  recognition  in 
other  countries  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  late  Sovereign. 

At  the  late  Hague  Conference  a  Swedish  lady,  who 
married  into  a  Dutch  family,  Madame  Theresa  Boon, 
conceived  the  idea  of  collecting  the  autographs  of  the 
delegates  and  pacifists  who  were  assembled  at  the 
Hague  in  an  album  in  which  they  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  wisdom  and  courage  with  which 
the  King  of  Sweden  had  conducted  the  communica- 
tions that  led  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Kingdom  of  Norway.  The  compilation  of  this  album 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  secondary  episodes  of 
the  Hague  Conference.  It  began  with  the  autograph 
of  Baroness  von  Suttner,  but  before  it  closed  it 
contained  the  signatures  of  all  the  leading  delegates, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Germans.  Some  of  the 
signatures,  especially  those  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese,  were  marvels  of  Oriental  caligraphy.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Madame  Boon  when  the  album 
was  complete  to  have  given  it  to  the  late  King  as  a 
Christmas  present.  Unfortunately  death  rendered 
this  impossible,  and  the  album  was  presented  to  his 
successor  on  Christmas  Eve.  His  Majesty  Gus- 
tavus  V.  accorded  Madame  Boon  a  most  cordial 
personal  reception.  The  album  was  exhibited  during 
Christmas  week  for  public  inspection  in  the  Royal 
library  at  Stockholm.  It  is  probable  that  extracts 
from  this  polyglot,  cosmopolitan,  international  tribute 
of  the  representatives  of  all  the  leading  Governments 
of  the  world  will  be  printed  for  general  circulatiAi  in 
Sweden,  where  it  ought  undoubtedly  finally  to  banish 
the  last  ray  of  resentment  that  may  have  lingered  in 
the  minds  of  the  Swedish  militarists. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  American  Review  of 


Reviews  already  referred  to  says  that  Oscar  was  not 
only  the  most  democratic  sovereign  of  Europe,  but 
was  the  kingliest  of  all  European  monarchs.  If  King 
Christian  of  Denmark  was  the  father-in-law  of  all 
Europe,  King  Oscar  was  the  friend  of  all  the  world. 
Up  to  the  last  he  remained  active  and  interested  in 
all  public  affairs.  At  his  death  he  expressed  his  wish 
that  no  interruption  in  private  or  public  business 
should  be  made  on  account  of  his  decease.  His  son 
Gustavus  V.  took  the  oath  of  office  within  a  few 
hours  after  his  father's  death  on  December  8th.  The 
funeral  was  a  marvellous  sight ;  the  snow  had  fallen 
in  the  morning,  a  pale  wintry  sun  looked  out  upon 
the  quiet  funeral  cortege  making  its  way  between 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  silent  subjects  who  had 
assembled  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  love  and  loyalty 
to  their  deceased  Sovereign. 


A  Plea  for  the  Coquette. 

Paola  Lombroso,  writing  in  the  Grand  Magazine, 
pleads  eloquently  for  the  coquette.  To  coquetry  we 
owe  most  of  the  world's  beautiful,  elegant,  and  grace- 
ful things — from  the  most  delicate  laces  to  Turkey 
carpets.    This  is  the  sum  of  the  writer's  claim  : — 

The  world  without  the  coquette  would  be  singularly  insipid, 
dull,  and  tiresome,  and  to  the  coquette  we  must  render  so 
much  justice  as  to  admit  that  though  her  exterior  may  be 
frivolous,  she  has  introduced  into  life  something  that  is  in  truth 
very  serious  and  of  supreme  importance — nothing  less,  in  fact, 
than  the  whole  pleasure  and  joy  of  living  ! 


Temperance  Victories  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  the  Australasian  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  Judkins 
calls  attention  to  the  "  magnificent  success  "  attending 
the  first  Local  Option  poll  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  no-licensing  issue  was  handicapped  through  the 
provision  in  the  Act  making  a  three-fifths  majority 
necessary  before  it  could  be  carried.  Reduction  is 
carried  on  a  bare  majority,  and  the  no-licensing 
votes,  if  not  a  three-fifths  majority,  are  added  to  the 
reduction  votes.  The  total  votes  were  somewhat 
as  follows  :  for  Continuance,  206,616 ;  for  Reduction, 
73,778;  for  No  License,  177,487.  Thirteen  districts 
gave  majorities  for  No  License.  Reduction  is  carried 
in  65  districts,  and  Continuance  in  22.  An  illustra- 
tion of  urban  opinion  in  such  matters  is  given  in  the 
fact  that  polling  for  temperance  reform  was  greatest 
outside  Sydney.  Mr.  Judkins  strongly  objects  to  the 
undemocratic  democracy  that  allows  every  other  issue 
in  the  State  to  be  settled  by  a  bare  majority,  but  pro- 
tects the  licensing  interest  by  requiring  a  three-fifths 
majority.   ^_ 

In  the  Sunday  Strand  appears  Mr.  F.  A.  Atkins* 
article  on  "  Round  the  World  with  a  Camera,"  very 
fully  illustrated  ;  and  Miss  Aganoor's  paper  on  "  The 
Catholicos  of  the  Armenians  and  their  only  National 
Church  in  England."  The  church  is  a  peculiar- 
looking  building  in  Manchester,  with  vicarage 
attached. 
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OUR  FUTURE  PRINCESS  ROYAL, 

And  How  She  is  being  Educated. 

The  future  Princess  Royal,  Princess  Mary  of 
Wales,  is  the  subject  of  a  sketch,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Tooley,  in  the  January  number  of  the  Girts  Realm. 

THE  DIAMOND  JUBILEE  BABY. 

Princess  Mary  is  known  as  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
baby  of  the  Royal  Family,  for  she  was  born  in  April, 
1897,  two  months  before  the  Diamond  Jubilee  cele- 
bration of  Queen  Victoria.  She  received  the  names 
of  Victoria  Alexandra  Mary,  after  her  great-grand- 
mother and  her  two  grandmothers,  and  for  some 
years  was  called  Princess  Victoria,  but  as  her  aunt 
had  the  same  name  it  became  confusing,  and  now 
she  is  always  called  Princess  Mary,  which  she  naturally 
prefers  to  little  Victoria. 

HER  DEVOTION  TO  OUTDOOR  LIFE. 

The  upbringing  of  the  Princess  forms  a  striking 
^contrast  to  that  of  Queen  Victoria,  shut  up  within  the 
confines  of  Kensington  Palace,  with  no  companions 
of  her  own  age,  and  always  surrounded  by  older 
people  over-anxious  for  her  model  behaviour,  and 
instead  of  hockey,  tennis,  or  diabolo,  lessons  from  a 
*utor  at  the  age  of  five.  To  Princess  Mary  the  lines 
have  fallen  in  very  different  places,  and  being  the  only 
girl  among  five  boys,  we  may  be  sure  she  has  plenty 
-of  fun  and  frolic  with  her  brothers.  She  is  now 
-eleven,  and  a  high-spirited  girl  devoted  to  all  kinds  of 
outdoor  games,  including  cricket,  and  she  is  longing 
for  the  day  when  she  will  be  able  to  play  golf.  At 
diabolo  she  is  an  eager  competitor  with  her  brothers, 
who  are  all  most  enthusiastic  players.  She  is  also 
fond  of  riding,  and  the  shaggy  little  Welsh  pony  and 
<he  sleek,  handsome  donkey  of  her  younger  days  have 
now  given  place  to  a  pretty  chestnut  pony. 

THE  DELIGHTS  OF  FROGMORE. 

The  Royal  children  have  two  pairs  of  driving 
ponies,  one  dark  and  the  other  the  beautiful  cream- 
•coloured  pair  given  to  them  by  Sir  George  Sanger. 
Within  the  grounds  of  Frogmore,  Princess  Mary  and 
her  brothers  are  learning  to  drive.  Another  delight 
to  the  Princess  is  the  Home  Farm  and  Dairy,  where 
she  can  feed  the  poultry,  watch  the  butter-making, 
make  friends  with  the  calves,  and  have  a  glorious 
time  in  the  hay,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  hay- 
Jnaking  season  when  the  Court  is  at  Windsor. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  delight  of  all  at  Frogmore 
is  the  picnicking  at  Virginia  Water,  where  the  children 
take  tea  on  board  the  brig  King  Edward  VIL,  a 
smart  little  craft  used  by  Prince  Edward  and  Prince 
Albert  when  preparing  for  their  studies  as  naval 
<*dets  at  Osborne.  Princess  Mary  now  knows  the 
names  of  all  parts  of  a  ship,  and  she  is  learning  to 
fish  and  to  row,  and  soon  the  art  of  swimming  will  be 
added  to  her  many  other  outdoor  accomplishments. 

AUNT  VICTORIA. 

Photography  is  another  favourite  amusement,  and 
tn  this  the  Princess  has  an  accomplished  guide  in  her 


aunt,  Princess  Victoria.  Aunt  and  niece  are  great 
friends,  and,  during  the  long  absences  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  in  the  colonies  and  in  India, 
were  much  together.  Aunt  Victoria  devotes  herself 
to  her  nephews  and  nieces  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
and  on  her  birthday  always  gives  a  children's  party  at 
Buckingham  Palace.  When  in  London  Princess 
Mary  accompanies  her  brothers  to  see  the  sights — 
the  Tower,  the  Zoo,  etc. ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  her  life  is  one  long  holiday. 

THE  PRINCESS'S  LESSONS. 

It  is  said  the  Princess  is  not  particularly  fond  of 
books,  but  she  has  as  many  lessons  as  most  girls  of 
her  age,  and  shares  many  of  her  brothers'  studies  as 
well  as  their  games.  She  has  a  French  governess, 
and  Miss  Parratt,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Parratt, 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  instructs  her  in  some 
subjects.  The  study  of  languages  is  an  important 
item,  and  for  her  age  the  Princess  has  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  French  and  German.  She  and  her  brothers 
speak  those  languages  at  meals.  From  her  earliest 
years  the  Princess  has  learnt  to  do  various  kinds  of 
needlework,  and  she  is  now  trying  to  do  a  piece  of 
work  for  exhibition  at  the  Home  Arts  and  Crafts  at 
Sandringham  in  the  spring.  For  five  years  she  has 
been  an  associate  of  the  London  Needlework  Guild, 
and  every  year  she  sends  to  it  two  pairs  of  mittens 
knitted  by  herself,  paying  for  the  materials  out  of  her 
pocket-money.  She  invests  part  of  her  pocket-money 
in  the  Savings  Bank,  and  she  transacts  her  banking 
business  herself  and  is  proud  of  her  bank-book. 


Ex-Empress  Eugenie. 

The  Empress  Eugenie  to-day  is  the  subject  of  a 
very  striking  sketch  by  Beatrice  Cuvellier  in  London. 
Looking  back  from  the  end  of  the  article  to  the 
beginning,  from  the  gorgeous  portraits  of  the  Empress 
in  the  height  of  her  Parisian  glory,  one  comes  with  a 
shock  on  the  portrait  of  the  aged  lady  to-day.  "  Sic 
transit  gloria  mundi 99  even  this  side  the  grave.  It  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  twice  a  year  the  white- 
haired  old  lady  re-visits  Paris — to  see  where  her  child 
used  to  play.  "  Her  deepest  grief  is  for  a  dead  son, 
not  for  a  vanished  Empire."  She  visits  the  French 
capital,  of  course,  incognita,  as  the  Comtesse  de 
Pierrefonds.  It  is  said  that  the  Empress  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  Her 
leadership  of  fashion  is  said  to  have  been  forced  upon 
her  by  her  position.  Personally  she  has  a  conserva- 
tive taste  in  dress.  White  and  silver  were  her 
favourite  colours.  Her  personal  fortune  is  said  to  be 
considerable.  A  large  part  of  it  is  expected  to  go  to 
her  god-daughter,  the  young  Queen  Victoria  Eugenie 
of  Spain,  and  another  large  part  to  Prince  Victor 
Napoleon.  The  ex-Empress  spends  most  of  her  time 
in  travel,  though  she  will  be  eighty-two  years  of  age 
next  May.  Her  one  hobby  is  said  to  be  that  of 
matchmaking. 
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THE  TSAR'S  KITCHEN. 

Revelations  Horrible — if  True. 
Prince  S.  R.  G.,  writing  in  the  first  December 
number  of  La  Revue^  supplies  what  he  truly  declares 
are  grusome  particulars  concerning  the  Tsar's 
kitchen,  showing  the  dangers  infinitely  greater  than 
the  bombs  of  revolutionists  to  which  the  Tsar  and  his 
family  are  constantly  exposed.  In  the  matter  of 
food  at  any  rate  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is 
served  worse  than  any  other  rich  man  in  his  Empire. 

THE  GRAND  DUKE  GEORGE. 

When  the  brother  of  the  Tsar,  the  Grand  Duke 
George,  died  of  tuberculosis  in  the  Caucasus,  Dr. 
Bertinson,  brother  of  the  Court  Doctor,  elicited  the 
information  that  the  Grand  Duke's  first  valet-de-chambre, 
who  was  continually  with  his  master,  and  handled  his 
clothes,  etc.,  was  a  man  in  the  last  stage  of  pulmonary 
phthisis.  This  valet,  says  the  doctor,  undoubtedly 
infected  the  Grand  Duke,  for  there  are  no  tuberculous 
antecedents  on  either  side  in  the  Imperial  family. 

DIRT  SUPREME. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  autumn  of  1900, 
when  the  Tsar  was  at  Livadia,  he  had  a  sudden 
attack  of  typhoid  fever.  The  incident  was  much 
talked  about  at  St  Petersburg.  How  could  the 
Tsar  be  attacked  by  a  malady  which  is  always 
caused  by  infection,  and  which  is  usually 
found  associated  with  poverty  and  dirt?  A 
lady  who  appeared  well-informed  made  answer 
to  a  circle  of  friends  who  were  discussing  similar 
problems.  Nothing,  she  said,  could  surprise  her  after 
her  visit  to  the  kitchen  on  the  Imperial  train.  In 
regard  to  the  wonderful  luxury  and  comfort  of  the 
Tsar's  rooms  her  expectations  were  more  than  realised, 
but  when  she  saw  the  kitchen  she  was  stupefied  and 
indignant  at  the  state  of  dirt,  simply  repulsive,  in 
which  she  found  it.  She  said  she  could  still  see  a 
wooden  stool,  black  with  dirt,  on  which  a  man  was 
sitting.  This  was  the  block  on  which  the  meat  for 
the  Tsar's  table  was  cut  and  trimmed.  The  lady 
remarked  to  her  friend,  "  I  would  not  for  all  the  gold 
in  the  world  taste  anything  which  came  out  of  that 
kitchen,"  and  the  man  replied,  "  I  am  only  a  servant, 
madame,  but  I  would  not  eat  anything  prepared  on  this 
stool,  even  though  I  should  be  allowed  to  do  it  myself." 

EVIDENCE  OF  A  DOCTOR. 

Similar  stories  are  told  by  a  military  doctor  who 
used  to  attend  the  servants  at  the  palace.  One  day, 
when  he  was  making  a  professional  visit  to  an  assist- 
ant chef,  he  found  him  at  his  stove  busy  preparing  a 
delicate  dish  for  the  Tsar's  table.  While  the  doctor 
was  still  talking  to  him  the  sauce  began  to  burn,  and 
the  cook,  in  nowise  disconcerted,  immediately  plunged 
his  ladle  into  some  dirty  water  which  was  at  hand,  and 
emptied  it  into  the  saucepan.  This  same  doctor 
asserts  that  he  saw  other  servants  in  the  kitchen  suffer- 
ing from  contagious  and  repulsive  maladies,  and  that 
in  spite  of  his  orders  these  servants  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  Tsar  and  helped  to  prepare  the  food  for 


the  Tsar  s  table.  The  doctor  also  refers  to  the 
sudden  illness  of  a  General  who  had  been  induced  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment  in  the  Tsar's  tent.  The 
General  had  been  warned  repeatedly  of  the  imprudence 
of  eating  anything  from  the  Imperial  kitchen,  but  the 
manoeuvres  had  given  him  an  appetite,  and  he  paid 
the  penalty. 

FORTUNES  MADE  BY  COOKS. 

Thus  it  would  seem  the  Tsar's  kitchen  has  the 
worst  possible  reputation.  But  in  addition  to  the 
lack  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene,  "  Prince  S*  R.  G.'* 
declares  that  it  is  run  at  enormous  expense.  A  story 
is  told  of  a  chef  who  retired  young  worth  millions, 
and  afterwards  desired  to  return  to  the  service  of 
the  Tsar,  for  there  is  nothing  equal  to  service  in  the 
Imperial  kitchen  for  enabling  a  man  to  amass  a 
fortune  in  a  short  space  of  time.  Every  dish  which 
appears  on  the  Tsar's  table  in  an  ordinary  way  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  ten  roubles  (about  22s.  6d.).  But  for 
great  dinners,  receptions,  etc.,  the  arrangement  is  dif- 
ferent. Suppose,  says  the  writer,  there  is  a  dinner  for  5  00,. 
and  that  the  menu  includes  such  things  as  lobsters,. 
Rouen  ducklings,  and  champagne  of  a  special  brands 
This  means  that  500  lobsters,  500  ^ducklings,  500 
bottles  of  champagne,  etc.,  will  be  paid  for.  Every- 
thing is  procured  from  Paris,  and  reckoning  the 
minimum  cost  at  100  francs  a  head,  we  see  that  the 
chef  will  be  paid  50,000  francs  (over  .£2,000)  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Court.  Thus  it  is  not  a  question  of 
eating  and  drinking,  but  of  paying. 

HOW  THE  TSAR  IS  ROBBED. 

There  exists  at  the  Court  of  Russia  a  Controller  of 
the  Imperial  Table,  whose  business  it  is  to  inspect 
the  table  before  the  guests  assemble.  He  counts  the 
bottles  of  wine  and  satisfies  himself  as  to  the  brands. 
But  behind  his  back  are  servants,  not  less  serious, 
who  quietly  take  a  number  of  bottles  of  wine  and 
hand  them  to  their  wives  behind  the  doors.  Bonbons* 
cakes,  fruit,  and  even  flowers  are  also  taken,  but  ii> 
the  matter  of  the  wine  the  correct  number  of  bottles 
is  left,  only  many  of  them  have  been  replaced  by- 
cheap  imitations.  The  stolen  wines  and  food  are 
frequently  sold  to  outsiders,  and  the  writer  declares, 
that  he  was  at  the  house  of  a  professional  man  when, 
a  valet  in  Court  livery  arrived  with  a  hamper  con- 
taining twenty  bottles  of  expensive  wine,  for  which* 
the  professional  man  paid  as  good  as  nothing.  More 
precious  things  than  food  and  wine  have  also  beern 
taken,  and  objects  of  art  and  curios  from  the  Palace 
have  been  bought  at  shops  in  St  Petersburg. 

In  the  Business  Man's  Magazine  "  Quinton  Green  " 
gives  a  lurid  account  of  English  Poor  Law  administra- 
tion, in  which  an  account — let  us  hope  somewhat 
exaggerated — of  the  condition  of  the  Workhouse 
Infirmary  in  which  he  spent  some  time  as  ar>  invalid 
forms  a  leading  part  He  inveighs  against  the 
invitation  for  fraud  as  well  as  perpetual  extravagance 
which  is  given  by  a  cumbersome  and  grotesque 
maladministration  of  the  Poor  Law. 
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WILLIAM  MORRIS  AT  KELMSCOTT. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Benson  contributes  to  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  for  January,  as  the  seventh  instalment 
of  his  papers  entitled  "  At  Large,"  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  Kelmscott  He  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
house,  but  he  was  delighted  with  the  village  and  with 
the  house  itself.    He  says  : — 

I  knew  Kelmscott  so  well  from  Rossetti's  letters,  from 
Morris's  own  splendid  and  loving  description,  from  pictures, 
from  the  tales  of  other  pilgrims,  that  I  felt  I  could  not  be  dis- 
appointed ;  and  I  was  not.  It  was  not  only  just  like  what  I 
had  pictured  it  to  be,  but  it  had  a  delicate  and  natural  grace  of 
its  own  as  well.  The  house  was  larger  and  more  beautiful,  the 
garden  smaller  and  not  less  beautiful,  than  I  had  imagined.  I 
had  not  thought  it  was  so  shy,  so  rustic  a  place.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  get  any  clear  view  of  the  house.  By  the  road  are  cottages, 
and  a  big  building,  half  storehouse,  half  wheelwright's  shop,  to 
serve  the  homely  needs  of  the  farm.  Through  the  open  door 
one  could  see  a  bench  with  tools  ;  and  planks  staves,  spokes, 
waggon-tilts,  faggots,  were  all  stacked  in  a  pleasant  confusion. 
Then  came  a  walled  kitchen-garden,  with  some  big  shrubs,  bay 
and  laurustinus,  rising  plumply  within  ;  beyond  which  the  grey 
house,  spread  thin  with  plaster,  held  up  its  gables  and  chimneys 
over  a  stone-tiled  roof.  To  the  left,  big  barns  and  byres— a 
farm-man  leading  in  a  young  bull  with  a  pole  at  the  nose-ring  ; 
beyond  that,  open  fields,  with  a  dyke  and  a  flood-wall  of  earth, 
grown  over  with  nettles,  withered  sedges  in  the  watercourse, 
and  elms  in  which  the  rooks  were  clamorously  building.  We 
met  with  the  ready  simple  Berkshire  courtesy  ;  we  were  referred 
to  a  gardener  who  was  in  charge.  To  speak  with  him,  we 
walked  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house,  to  an  open  space  of 
grass,  where  the  fowls  picked  merrily  and  the  old  farm-lumber, 
broken  coops,  disused  ploughs,  lay  comfortably  about.  "  How 
I  love  tidiness  ! n  wrote  Morris  once.  Yet  I  did  not  feel  that 
he  would  have  done  other  than  love  all  this  natural  and  simple 
litter  of  the  busy  farmstead.  •  1 

Here  the  venerable  house  appeared  more  stately  still. 
Through  an  open  door  in  a  wall  we  caught  a  sight  of  the  old 
standards  of  an  orchard,  and  borders  with  the  spikes  of  spring- 
flowers  pushing  through  the  mould.  The  gardener  was  digging 
in  the  gTavelly  soil.  He  received  us  with  a  grave  and  kindly 
air ;  but  when  we  asked  if  we  could  look  into  the  house,  he 
said,  with  a  sturdy  faithfulness,  that  his  orders  were  that  no 
one  should  see  it,  and  continued  his  digging  without  heeding 
us  further. 

THE  POET. 

Mr.  Benson  devotes  a  few  pages  to  an  appreciation 
of  William  Morris,  poet  and  Socialist    He  says  : — 

All  that  afternoon,  among  the  quiet  fields,  with  the  white 
clouds  rolling  up  over  the  lip  of  the  wolds,  I  was  haunted  with  the 
thought  of  that  burly  figure  ;  the  great  head  with  its  curly  hair 
and  beard  ;  the  eyes  that  seemed  so  guarded  and  unobservant, 
and  that  yet  saw  and  noted  every  smallest  detail ;  the  big 
clumsy  hands,  apt  for  such  delicacy  of  work ;  to  see  him  in  his 
rough  blue  suit,  his  easy  rolling  gait,  wandering  about,  stooping 
to  look  at  the  flowers  in  the  beds,  or  glancing  up  at  the  sky,  or 
sauntering  off  to  fish  in  the  stream,  or  writing  swiftly  in  the 
parlour,  or  working  at  his  loom ;  so  bluff,  so  kindly,  so  blunt  in 
address,  so  unaffected,  loving  all  that  he  saw,  the  tide  of  full- 
Wooded  and  restless  life  running  so  vigorously  in  his  veins  ;  or, 
further  back,  Rossetti,  with  his  wide  eyes,  half-bright,  half- 
languorous,  pale,  haunted  with  impossible  dreams,  pacing,  rapt 
in  feverish  thought,  through  the  lonely  fields.  The  ghosts  of 
heroes  !  And  whether  it  was  that  my  own  memories  and  affec- 
tions and  visions  stirred  my  brain,  or  that  some  tide  of  the  spirit 
still  sets  from  the  undiscovered  shores  to  the  scenes  of  life  and 
love,  I  know  not,  but  the  place  seemed  thronged  with  unseen 
presences  and  viewless  mysteries  of  hope. 

FROM  SOCIALISM  TO  ROMANCE. 

In  1 880  Mr.  Morris'  mind  was  full  of  the  great  change 
which  he  hoped  was  slowly  coming  over  the  world: — 


And  so  he  plunged  into  Socialism.  He  gave  up  his  poetry 
and  much  of  his  congenial  work.  He  attended  meetings  and 
committees ;  he  wrote  leaflets  and  pamphlets ;  he  lavished 
money  ;  he  took  to  giving  lectures  and  addresses  ;  he  exposed 
himself  to  misunderstandings  and  insults.  He  spoke  in  rain  at 
street  corners  to  indifferent  loungers  ;  he  pushed  a  little  cart 
about  the  squares  selling  Socialist  literature  ;  he  had  collisions 
with  the  poliee  ;  he  was  summoned  before  magistrates  ;  the 
*'  poetic  upholsterer,"  as  he  was  called,  became  an  object  of 
bewildered  contempt  to  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  work  was 
not  congenial  to  him,  but  he  did  it  well,  developing  infinite 
tolerance  and  good  humour,  and  even  tactfulness,  in  his  relations 
with  other  men.  The  exposure  to  the  weather,  the  strain,  the 
neglect  of  his  own  physical  needs,  brought  <ft,  undoubtedly,  the 
illness  of  which  he  eventually  died  ;  and  worst  of  all  was  the 
growing  shadow  of  discouragement,  which  made  him  gradually 
aware  that  the  times  were  not  ripe,  and  that  even  if  the  people 
could  seize  the  power  they  desire,  they  could  not  use  it. 

Half  gratefully  and  half  mournfully  he  disengaged  himself, 
not  because  he  did  not  believe  in  his  principles,  but  because  he 
saw  that  the  difficulties  were  insuperable.  He  came  back  to 
the  old  life  ;  he  flung  himself  with  renewed  ardour  into  art  and 
craftsmanship.  He  began  to  write  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
prose  tales,  with  their  enchanting  titles,  which  are,  perhaps,  his 
most  characteristic  work.  He  learnt  by  slow  degrees  that  a 
clean  sweep  of  an  evil  system  cannot  be  made  in  a  period  or  a 
lifetime  by  an  individual,  however  serious  or  strenuous  he  may 
be  ;  he  began  to  perceive  that,  if  society  is  to  put  ideas  in 
practice,  the  ideas  must  first  be  there,  clearly  defined  and  widely 
apprehended  ;  and  that  it  is  useless  to  urge  men  to  a  life  of 
which  they  have  no  conception,  and  for  which  they  have  no 
desire. 

ERNEST  NATHAN,  THE  MAYOR  OF  ROME. 

In  the  mid-December  number  of  the  JNouvellc 
Revue  there  is  an  article  by  M.  Raqueni  on  the  election 
of  Ernest  Nathan,  the  leader  of  the  Mazzinian  Re- 
publican Party,  former  Grand  Master  of  Italian  Free- 
masonry, and  especially  a  Jew,  as  Mayor  of  Rome. 
The  success  of  the  Anti-Clericals,  he  says,  was  not 
entirely  due  to  political  causes ;  the  economic 
question  played  a  great  part  in  the  municipal 
elections,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  triumph 
of  the  Anti-Clericals.  All  Liberal  Italy  rejoices  at 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Nathan  as  Mayor.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  faithful  disciples  of  Mazzini,  and  his 
resemblance  to  the  great  philosopher  and  agitator  is 
most  striking.  The  Pope  may  protest,  but  in  reality 
he  is  reaping  to-day  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  policy 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  modern  times 
and  modern  civilisation,  a  policy  which  he  pursues 
with  puerile  obstinacy.  In  conclusion,  Raqueni 
wishes  Mazzini's  "  Duties  of  Man "  could  be  intro- 
duced into  the  French  schools  as  the  complement  of 
the  "  Rights  of  Man."  Mazzini's  book,  which  inspired 
the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  might  thus 
become  an  intellectual  link  between  the  young  of 
both  Latin  nations.  

Mr.  Stephen  Bonsal  contributes  a  capital  illus- 
trated character  sketch  of  "  Raisuli,  the  famous 
Bandit,"  to  Munsey's  Magazine  for  January. 

The  Bishop  of  London's  recent  visit  to  the  United 
States  will  interest  some  readers  in  the  opening 
article  in  Munsefs  Magazine  for  January,  entitled, 
"  Three  Hundred  Years  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America." 
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THE   WHITTIER  CENTENARY. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  born  December 
1 7th,  1807.  There  have  been  many  studies  of  the  poet 
in  the  current  reviews.  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps 
contributes  to  the  North  American  Review  a  eulogy 
of  the  poet.  He  reckons  that  Whittier's  great  fame 
was  never  greater  than  it  is  to-day,  and  he  ranks  him, 
uneducated  farmer  though  he  was,  amongst  the  major 
poets.  He  describes  the  poet  as  essentially  a  lonely 
man.  Exactly  constituted  for  love  and  home  life,  an 
early  disappoiitment  doomed  him  to  austere  celibacy. 
The  writer  borrows  from  mathematics  the  distinction 
between  pure  and  applied,  and  says  that  pure  poetry 
is  that  of  Keats  and  Poe,  but  Whittier's  was  applied 
poetry.  The  passion  of  love  is  almost  completely 
absent ;  there  is  no  salt  of  humour ;  very  little  internal 
struggle.  Yet  he  belongs  to  the  glorious  company  of 
true  poets,  first,  because  he  possessed  absolute  sin- 
cerity. "He  could  accurately  portray  in  verse  the 
things  that  he  saw."  Second,  if  Hawthorne  was  the 
ghost  of  New  England,  Whittier  was  its  soul.  Third, 
in  the  wide  field  of  religious  poetry  Whittier  achieved 
true  greatness.  His  attitude  towards  religious  worship 
was  the  same  as  that  of  Browning.  The  Professor 
concludes : — 

It  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  essential  goodness  of  popular 
taste  that  Whittier  has  triumphed  and  will  triumph  over  all  the 
modern  sensational  poets  who  delight  in  clever  paradoxes, 
affected  forms  of  speech,  and  in  mentioning  the  unmentionable. 
The  "  Complete  Poetical  Works  "  of  Whittier  are  aglow  with 
the  divine  fire  of  a  great  Personality — a  personality  whose 
influence  makes  for  everything  that  is  best  in  civilisation,  and 
which  had  to  so  high  a  degree  that  childlike  simplicity  of  which 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  made. 

Glimpses  of  the  Poet. 

Last  month,  on  December  17  th,  the  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Whittier  was  commemorated  in  America, 
and  apropos  of  the  anniversary  Mr.  H.  W.  Boynton 
contributes  an  appreciation  of  the  poet's  work  to  the 
December  number  of  Putnam.  The  Haverhill  farm- 
house was  not  merely  Whittier's  birthplace;  it  was 
his  home  for  about  thirty  years,  and  the  rest  of  his 
life  was  lived  only  a  few  miles  away  from  it  He 
was  therefore  indigenous,  provincial  in  the  narrow 
sense,  and  every  day  he  continued  to  take  deeper 
root  in  the  soil  from  which  he  sprang. 

A  TRUE  SINGER. 

The  writer  is  concerned  only  with  his  work  as  a 
lyric  poet  Whittier,  he  says,  was  never  content  with 
the  pursuit  of  poetry  as  an  end.  His  poems  were 
never  the  effect  of  study ;  sometimes  they  sprang  from 
pure  impulse,  and  sometimes,  less  happily,  from  some 
purely  didactic  intent.  As  a  bachelor  and  a  man  of 
perfectly  regular  life  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
lacked  something  of  the  experience  from  which  lyrical 
poetry  of  a  high  order  commonly  springs.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  liberty  was  his  only  passion,  and 
it  did  not  produce  the  best  poetry.  But  he  was  by 
no  means  ignorant  of  the  sentiment  of  love. 


THE  LOVE  AFFAIR  OF  HIS  LIFE. 

Like  Burns,  he  had  his  Mary,  but  she  was  never 
more  to  him  than  a  fond  dream.  She  became  the 
wife  of  a  Kentucky  judge,  and  Whittier's  relation  to 
her  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  a  lifelong  corre- 
spondence. Nevertheless  she  embodied  to  him  all 
the  romance  of  womanhood  as  his  sister  represented 
all  that  was  devoted  and  companionable.  The  sweet- 
ness of  girlhood  is  a  theme  to  which  he  continually 
recurred,  and  the  dignity  and  the  beauty  of  labour 
inspired  him  to  far  more  spontaneous  flights  of  song 
than  the  beauty  of  human  liberty. 

Whittier  as  a  Match-maker. 

In  the  December  Lippincott  Frances  Campbell 
Sparhawk  gives  some  glimpses,  touches  here  and 
there,  of  the  man  and  the  poet  Although  Whittier 
never  married,  he  liked  to  hear  of  other  people  enter- 
ing into  the  bonds  of  matrimony,  but  he  was  confident 
that  he  could  have  made  better  matches  for  certain 
young  persons  than  they  had  done  for  themselves, 
and  more  than  once  he  turned  the  wavering  balance 
of  fancy  in  the  head — or  heart — of  some  young  man 
or  woman,  and  resolved  uncertainty  into  joy.  He 
was  fond  of  telling  a  story  of  a  man  with  a  shrewish 
wife.  On  his  return  home  the  husband,  to  discover 
the  mood  of  his  better  half  and  avoid  her  in  her 
tantrums,  would  cautiously  open  the  house-door  and 
throw  in  his  hat  If  this  remained  within  he  would 
follow  it ;  but  if  it  were  tossed  out  again  faster  than  it 
had  entered,  its  owner  wisely  withdrew  and  waited  for 
fairer  marital  weather. 

Asked  what  he  meant  when  he  wrote  the  poem, 
"  What  of  the  Day?"  in  1857,  four  years  before  the 
War,  he  replied,  "  I  did  not  know  myself  what  I 
meant  by  it,"  but  his  look  showed  that  the  poem  was 
an  inspiration,  a  real  prophecy. 

Mr.  Gribble's  Estimate. 

Writing,  with  somewhat  less  than  his  usual  verve, 
on  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  the  Fortnightly  Revieu\ 
Mr.  Francis  Gribble  says  that  though  he  was  born 
only  a  hundred  years  ago  the  figure  of  Whittier 
already  impresses  one  as  the  product  of  an  extinct 
civilisation.  "  Between  the  America  in  which  he 
flourished  and  the  America  of  to-day  lies  a  gulf  even 
wider  than  that  between  contemporary  and  early 
Victorian  England."  The  poet  who  sang  and  fought 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  exactly  an  inspiring 
figure.  He  was  a  Quaker,  but  his  Quakerism  sat 
rather  lightly  on  him  in  the  days  of  his  youth.  He 
had  meant  to  enter  politics,  but  evidently  decided  his 
health  was  not  strong  enough,  for  though  he  lived  to 
a  great  age  (dying  only  fifteen  years  ago)  he  was 
always  a  valetudinarian.  He  acted  on  the  advice 
which  in  after  life  he  gave  to  an  unknown  youth  who 
sought  counsel  of  him  :  "  My  lad,  if  thou  wouldst  win 
success,  join  thyself  to  some  unpopular  but  noble 
cause."  Nothing  could  have  been  more  unpopular 
than  anti-slavery  opinions  in  the  thirties. 
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Whittier  for  To-day. 

Mr.  Bliss  Perry,  who  writes  on  Whittier  for  To-day 
in  the  December  Atlantic  Monthly,  reminds  us  that 
Whittier's  opinions  on  the  race-problem  are  unmistak- 
able. He  believed  quite  literally  that  all  men  are 
brothers;  that  oppression  of  one  man  or  one  race 
degrades  the  whole  human  family;  and  that  there 
should  be  the  fullest  equality  of  opportunity.  The 
whole  body  of  his  verse  is  a  protest  against  the 
assertion  of  race-pride,  against  the  emphasis  upon 
racial  differences.  Whatever  progress  has  been  made 
by  the  American  negro  since  the  Civil  War  in  self- 
respect  and  in  moral  and  intellectual  development 
has  been  due  to  fidelity  to  those  principles  which 
Whittier  and  other  like-minded  men  and  women  long 
ago  enunciated.  The  immense  tasks  which  remain 
can  also  be  worked  out  by  following  Whittier's  pro- 
gramme, if  they  can  be  worked  out  at  all. 

Whittier  belonged  to  the  little  band  of  agitators  for 
peace.  The  good  people  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  Hague  Conference  are  recommended  to  read 
Whittier's  lines  on  the  Peace  Conference  at  Brussels 
in  1848.  Then,  as  now,  there  were  faithless  critics  to 
point  out  the  folly  of  the  dream  of  disarmament,  but 
Time  has  already  done  much  to  justify  his  faith* 


THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  THE  FOREST. 

How  One  is  Eating  up  the  Other. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Rossiter  contributes  to  the  American 
Review  of  Reviews  an  extremely  interesting  article 
concerning  the  devastation  that  has  been  wrought  in 
the  American  forests  by  the  American  newspapers. 
The  Americans  are  cutting  down  three  times  as  much 
timber  every  year  as  their  country  grows  ;  at  this  rate 
there  will  not»be  a  tree  left  in  America  in  thirty-three 
years.  The  newspapers,  however,  are  not  responsible 
for  more  than  one  per  cent  of  this  wholesale  devasta- 
tion of  the  forests  of  America.  Paper  is  only  made 
out  of  spruce  wood,  hemlock,  poplar  and  balsam. 
These  trees  are  found  chiefly  in  New  England,  New 
York,  and  Pennsylvania,  although  States  further 
west— Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Oregon 
and  Washington — are  now  being  drawn  upon.  Ten 
times  as  much  wood-pulp  was  used  for  making 
paper  in  the  United  States  in  1905  as  was  used  in 
1880. 

The  average  size  of  the  American  newspaper  has 
doubled  in  these  twenty -five  years,  and  the  mere 
increase  in  the  number  of  pages  in  American  news- 
papers and  periodicals  in  1905  as  compared  with 
1880  represents  the  destruction  of  all  the  soft  wood 
trees  of  50,000  acres  of  forest  land  every  year.  Mr. 
Rossiter  gives  an  array  of  interesting  statistics  as  to 
the  extraordinary  growth  of  American  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  In  1880 
the  average  circulation  per  head  of  all  publications 
was  41  copies,  in  1905  it  was  125,  and  each  of  these 
periodicals  and  newspapers  weighed  twice  as  much  as 
they  had  done  previously. 


This  immense  development  Mr.  Rossiter  attributes 
first  to  the  cheapness  of  paper,  secondly  to  the 
introduction  of  linotype,  and  thirdly  to  the  increase 
of  advertisements.  In  the  United  States  in  1905 
there  were  over  6,000  type-setting  machines  in  news- 
paper offices  alone,  each  machine  doing  the  work  of 
five  men.  Hence,  with  cheap  composition,  cheap 
paper,  and  advertisers  ready  to  pay  heavily  for  dis- 
played advertisements,  the  American  newspaper 
swelled  visibly. 

The  average  number  of  pages  for  the  six  principal 
Sunday  newspapers  in  New  York  City  is  sixty,  and 
each  copy  represents  the  amount  of  paper  required 
for  an  octavo  book  of  480  pages.  The  New  York 
Sunday  paper  consists  on  an  average  of  38I  per  cent, 
of  reading  matter,  38!  per  cent,  advertisements,  and 
the  rest  illustrations. 

The  price  of  paper  has  gone  up  from  16  cents  per 
lb.  in  1900  to  2  cents  per  lb.  in  1905.  This  increase 
in  price  has  played  havoc  with  the  profits  of  the 
newspaper. 

The  question  which  everyone  is  asking  is,  What  is 
to  be  done  ?  The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Canadian 
wood-pulp  is  talked  of,  and  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  find  other  material  out  of  which  paper  can  be 
manufactured,  but  at  present  the  quest  has  not  been 
very  successful.  A  third  proposal  is  to  increase  the 
charge,  and  to  increase  the  price  for  advertisements 
so  as  to  induce  the  advertisers  to  pay  the  same  sum 
for  less  space.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to  see 
any  progress  in  this  direction  to  alter  a  system  which 
enables  the  American  citizen  to  buy  every  Sunday  for 
2jd.  what  is  equivalent  to  the  substance  of  an  octavo 
volume  of  480  pages.  Every  Sunday  there  are  issued 
in  the  United  States  456  Sunday  editions,  which  pro- 
duce an  amount  of  printed  matter  sufficient  to  form  a 
library  of  six  million  volumes  of  500  octavo  pages 
each. 

It  is  somewhat  appalling  to  think  of  the  innumer- 
able multitude  of  beautiful  trees  which  are  hewn  down 
and  converted  into  pulp  in  order  that  these  eleven 
millions  of  Sunday  newspapers  should  be  produced  in 
the  morning,  to  be  glanced  at  and  then  thrown  away. 
The  leaves  of  the  newspaper  are  much  more  ephemeral 
than  those  of  the  forest,  for  these  at  least  last  for  a 
season,  but  a  newspaper  perishes  almost  at  its  birth. 


Sir  Robert  Ball,  in  the  Home  Messenger,  en- 
deavours to  give  some  idea  of  the  distance  of  the 
stars  by  stating  that  while  an  electric  signal  would  go 
seven  times  round  the  world  in  a  second,  it  would 
take  four  years  to  telegraph  to  the  nearest  star,  Alpha 
Centauri.  He  adds  that  if  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
first  Christmas  at  Bethlehem,  1,907  years  ago,  had 
been  disseminated  through  the  universe  by  the 
swiftest  electric  current,  yet  some  stars  are  so  incon- 
ceivably remote  that  all  the  seconds  which  have 
elapsed  in  the  1,907  years  of  our  present  era  would 
not  have  sufficed  for  the  journey. 
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MILK,  MILK,  MORE  MILK! 

How  to  Secure  It. 

Fo*r  the  improvement  of  the  race  of  man,  especially 
in  cities,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  a  good 
supply  of  pure  milk.  Milk  is  the  most  difficult 
article  to  handle,  nothing  goes  bad  sooner,  and  few 
articles  of  food  take  up  so  rapidly  the  bacteria  which 
are  so  inimical  to  human  health.  The  bad  qualities 
of  milk  regarded  as  merchandise  led  the  late  William 
Whiteiey,  the  universal  provider,  who  would  under- 
take at  a  moment's  notice  to  furnish  anything  from 
fleas  to  lions,  absolutely  to  refuse  to  supply  milk. 
Ninety  per  cent,  of  milk  is  pure  water,  so  that  in 
order  to  supply  one  lb.  weight  of  the  nutritive 
elements  of  milk  it  is  necessary  to  carry  nine 
lbs.  of  water,  which  might  as  well  be  supplied 
from  the  nearest  tap. 

IN  POWDER:  ADD  WATER  YOURSELF. 

The  great  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  extract 
the  essential  elements  of  milk  from  the  water,  and 
to  produce  a  residual  product  which  could  be 
reconverted  into  good  milk  at  the  nearest  tap. 
In  the  World's  Work  for  January  a  very  inter- 
esting article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Wylot,  entitled  "  The  Fight  for  Pure  Milk,"  describes 
the  excellent  work  that  is  done  by  Nathan  Straus  in 
New  York  in  supplying  good  milk  to  the  American 
cities.  He  describes  what  has  been  done  to  distribute 
milk  in  powdered  form.  The  problem  has  been  solved 
by  two  Swedes.  The  Ekenberg  process  deals  with 
skimmed  milk,  which  in  many  districts  is  a  waste 
product. 

THE  EXSICCATOR. 

Skimmed  milk,  although  not  so  rich  as  the  milk 
fresh  drawn  from  the  cow,  has  nevertheless  many 
important  nutritious  qualities  : — 

The  feature  of  the  Ekenberg  process  is  rapid  elimination  of 
the  heavy  proportion  •(  water  in  the  milk  by  evaporation  at  a 
low  temperature  under  vacuum.  This  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  novel  device  known  as  the  "Exsiccator"  (milk 
dryer).  This  is  a  large  horizontal  cylindrical  drum  which  is 
caused  to  revolve.  The  internal  face  of  this  drum  fa  of  nickel, 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  most  suitable  metal  upon 
which  to  deposit  the  solids  of  the  milk.  The  milk  enters  the 
exsiccator  through  a  gravity  supply-pipe,  the  tanks  containing 
the  raw  milk  being  placed  at  a  suitable  point  above.  The 
heating  medium  employed  for  evaporating  the  moisture  in  the 
milk  is  exhaust-steam,  which  is  admitted  to  the  interior  of  the 
drum  when  closed. 

In  order  to  obtain  high  efficiency  and  rapid  treatment  the 
ends  of  the  drum  form  bowls,  dished  outwards,  in  which  evapo- 
ration of  the  water  to  an  extent  of  about  four-fifths  of  the 
original  amount  takes  place.  The  solids  are  deposited  upon 
the  nickel  surface  of  the  drum,  removed  by  means  of  German 
silver  knives,  and  deposited  in  a  special  receptacle  close  to  the 
drum. 

Upon  the  removal  of  the  dry  milk  powder  from  the  exsic- 
cator it  is  submitted  to  a  crystallising  process  in  a  special 
,chaniljer  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  eighty  deg.  to  one  hun- 
dred deg.  Fahr.,  for  approximately  one  hour,  or  until  the  sugar 
of  milk  has  thoroughly  crystallised.  In  this  crystalline  state 
the  substance  fa  of  a  very  brittle  nature,  and  is  now  submitted 
to  grinding  and    sifting  operations  in  a  mill  as  wheat 


flour  is,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  packing  in  tins,  boxes  or 
barrels. 

With  this  exsiccator,  which  is  of  original  design  incorporating 
many  noteworthy  features,  a  rapid  output  is  possible  ;  and — a 
fact  of  the  greatest  importance — the  nature  of  the  milk  is  in  no 
way  altered  owing  to  the  low  temperature  in  the  apparatus 
under  vacuum.  The  exsiccator  of  the  size  in  general  use  in  the 
factories  in  operation  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  has  a  drying 
capacity  of  from  210  to  270  gallons  of  milk  per  hour,  with  a 
steam  consumption  approximating  1  lb.  per  pint  for  complete 
drying.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  apparatus  is  constructed  on 
thoroughly  thermo-economical  principles. 

The  cost  of  the  process  is  sufficiently  low  to  render  it  commer- 
cially practicable,  the  expense  of  extracting  the  solids  from  one 
gallon  of  milk  amounting  to  one  halfpenny,  inclusive  of  wages, 
coal,  steam-raising,  depreciation  of  plant  and  other  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  expenses.  This  low  price  is  further 
reduced  by  the  economy  effected  in  the  transportation  of  the 
dried  product,  owing  to  its  greatly  reduced  bulk — one-tenth  of 
the  liquid  milk. 


SERIOUS  LEAKAGE  IN  OUR  GOLD  SUPPLY. 

The  acute  demand  for  gold  in  presence  of  an  ever- 
increasing  output  from  the  gold  mines  has  caused 
much  thinking.  Mr.  Maurice  L.  Muhleman,  in  the 
North  American  Review^  lays  stress  on  a  factor  in  the 
situation  too  often  ignored.  It  appears  that  we  are 
to-day  paying  the  penalty  of  the  insecurity  and  con- 
sequent lack  of  confidence  which  have  prevailed  for 
ages  in  certain  lands  of  the  East.  When  gold  is  poured 
into  a  Western  land  it  at  once  swells  the  channels 
of  investment  and  quickens  the  general  economic 
life;  but  in  the  East  the  gold  is  not  used,  it  is 
hoarded. 

hoarding  ! 

The  hoarding  of  gold  prevalent  in  Egypt,  India, 
and  China  has,  the  writer  thinks,  had  a  serious 
influence  on  the  present  crisis.    He  says  : — 

It  fa  not  merely  as  a  source  of  supply  of  cotton  that  Egypt 
merits  our  attention  ;  the  fact  that  having  that  staple  to  sell  she 
has  the  power  to  command  gold,  and  the  further  fact  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  yellow  metal  so  acquired  fa  practically  with- 
drawn from  monetary  use,  are  circumstances  that  have  not 
received  adequate  consideration  in  the  estimates  relating  to  the 
gold-supply  of  the  world.  The  statistics  show  that  a  large 
amount  has  annually  gone  into  hoards ;  like  India,  and  in  a  less 
degree  China,  Egypt  has  become  a  place  for  the  secretion  of  a 
substantial  part  of  the  world's  annual  gold  product,  diverting  it 
from  availability  for  monetary  purposes.  The  evidence  indi- 
cates that,  except  in  certain  short  periods,  the  trade  movement 
has  been  enormously  favourable  to  this  accumulation  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  or  since  the  period  of  maximum  prices  for 
cotton,  due  to  the  interruption  of  production  during  our  Civil 
War. 

Here  evidently  awaits  a  great  opportunity  for  some 
financier  who  can  charm  this  gold  out  of  the  hoards 
and  make  it  serviceable  for  public  use.  The  prospec- 
tive annual  increase  of  the  cotton  crop  leads  the 
writer  in  conclusion  to  anticipate  : — 

There  will  probably  be  an  even  greater  annual  diversion  of 
yellow  metal  to  Egyptian  hoards ;  an  economic  fact  fully  as 
important  as  that  which  has  for  more  than  seventy  years  been 
observed  in  the  case  of  India,  where  900,000,000  dols.  of  gold 
has  been  absorbed  by  hoarding.  All  the  arts  of  modern  finance 
have  railed  to  counteract  this  Oriental  habit  of  depriving  the 
world  of  so  much  of  its  basis  for  liquid  capital. 
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SHOULD  WE  PREPARE  TO  TALK? 

"Extemporaneous  Sociability"  is  the  tremen- 
dous title  of  a  very  pleasing  and  suggestive  paper  by 
Price  Collier  in  the  North  American  Review.  In 
spite  of  much  light  laughter  to  the  contrary,  Mr.  Col- 
lier thinks  that  preparation  is  a  very  welcome  sugges- 
tion. "  When  a  man  goes  to  another  man's  house  as 
-a  guest,  he  usually  prepares  himself  as  to  everything 
except  his  mind.  Why  should  he  not  take  fifteen 
minutes  or  half-an-hour  to  collect  himself  and  prepare 
to  drop  honey  here  or  salt  there,  and  do  his  share  in 
feast  or  function?"  "Shop"  is  not  enough  for  all 
one's  social  needs : — 

Wherever  and  whenever  man  or  woman  lifts  the  conversational 
<urtain  upon  a  new  scene,  or  provides  a  new  sketch  of  life,  or 
leads  one  beside  the  still  waters  or  into  pastures  new  and  fresh, 
there  is  an  impetus  given  to  life  ;  and  of  the  innumerable  ways 
an  which  such  inspiration  may  spend  itself  for  the  good  of 
humanity,  no  one  can  determine  to  the  full  extent.  It  may  not 
•seem  an  heroic  part  to  play,  but  wielding  a  sword  is  not  so 
•efficacious  in  a  case  of  fainting  as  waving  a  fan.  Just  to  give  a 
little  freshness  to  the  social  air  is  often  enough  to  do  a  very 
good  deed  in  a  very  tired  world.  No  one  need  be  ashamed, 
therefore,  we  hold,  to  give  himself  a  little  private  coaching  with 
this  end  in  view. 

KNIGHTS  OF  CONVERSATION — 

He  recalls  a  case  where  ten  or  fifteen  members  of 
a  large  family  came  together  daily  at  the  table,  and 
-would  have  thought  it  infamous  if  each  one  did  not 
make  an  effort  to  add  to  the  general  fund  of  conver- 
sation trifles  light  as  air,  but  showing  the  endeavour 
to  lend  to  the  other,  and  to  meet  as  men  and  women, 
and  not  as  brutes.    Half  humorously  he  says : — 

There  is  opportunity  here  for  many  people  who  are  going  tar 
afield  for  some  showy  task  to  do.  Why  not  be  a  knight  or  a 
lady  of  conversation,  and  lake  vows  of  self-control,  gentleness, 
and  affability,  and  organise,  if  you  please,  a  brotherhood  or 
sisterhood  at  the  other  extreme  to  the  Trappists,  vowed  to  per- 
petual conversational  good  humour  ? 

No  one,  he  adds,  need  be  ashamed  to  gather 
together  his  wits  and  to  make  preparation  to  sit  with 
his  fellows  for  an  hour  or  two,  giving  them  something 
of  interest. 

— OR  BULLIES,  BORES  AND  BUTCHERS. 

Mr.  Collier  draws  a  clear  distinction  between  the 
purely  extemporaneous  sociability  that  bores  us  and 
the  "  peacock  who  has  come  prepared  to  spread  his 
conversational  tail  as  a  canopy  over  the  whole  party." 
These  dinner-table  bullies,  as  he  calls  them,  watch 
for  an  opportunity  to  get  the  attention  of  all  at  the 
dinner  table  or  in  the  drawing-room  before  they  con- 
sent to  give  their  comment,  or  tale,  or  criticism. 
They  are  the  nuisance  of  social  life.  When  this 
bully  is  also  an  anecdotalist  and  a  mountebank, 
purgatory  comes  before  its  time.  But  "  if  the  anec- 
dotaUst  be  a  social  bully,  the  specialist  is  the  social 
butcher.  He  hacks  and  cuts  his  way  through  the 
disinclination  and  weariness  of  the  company."  The 
▼riter  recalls  with  a  sigh  the  golden  days  of  the 
French  salon.  Those  were  the  days  of  the  apotheosis 
of  talk.   Surely,  he  concludes : — 

He  who  is  interested  to  make  life  easier,  and  to  make  men  and 
women  happier,  and  who  holds  that  "no  profit  grows  where 


is  no  pleasure  ta'en,"  must  see  the  value  of  giving  attention  to 
the  mere  mechanism,  even,  of  our  meeting  together,  so  that  we 
may  escape  the  danger  of  permitting  our  social  life  to  be  a 
mere  herding  together  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  series  of  Dresden 
china  tableaux  on  the  other. 

The  whole  article  will  well  repay  perusal,  especially 
by  those  who  mix  much  in  society. 

DO  FEET  REVEAL  CHARACTER? 

In  the  London  Magazine  there  is  a  paper  on  a 
so-called  new  science  for  discerning  character  by 
feet,  which  is  given  the  thrice  barbarous  name  of 
"Piedology."  The  police  have  long  known  that 
every  thief  is  a  quick  walker ;  short  distance  between 
footmarks,  therefore,  has  its  significance.  The 
financial  sharp,  on  the  contrary,  has  a  leisurely  gait. 
A  number  of  photographs  of  pairs  of  feet  were 
secured  by  the  writer  and  submitted  to  an  expert, 
who  did  not  know  whose  feet  they  were.  He  thus 
diagnoses  the  character  from  the  photographs  of  the 
feet.  Lord  Roberts'  feet  are  said  to  indicate  enor- 
mous will  power,  a  love  of  excitement  and  great  risk. 
The  exceptional  breadth  of  Mr.  Balfour's  feet  is  said 
to  mark  him  down  as  the  possessor  of  a  legal  mind. 
Of  the  feet  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  the  expert 
has  said  the  squareness  of  the  toes,  the  breadth  of 
the  tread  of  the  foot,  the  width  of  space  between  the 
feet  and  the  general  unevenness  of  the  walk  are 
symbolical  of  obstinacy  rather  than  of  intellectual 
capabilities;  but  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to 
wobbling.  When,  however,  he  does  set  his  mind  on 
anything,  he  does  not  count  the  cost,  and  is  not  far- 
seeing  enough  to  be  able  to  gauge  the  result.  There 
is»a  lack  of  steadfastness,  but  a  considerable  gift  of 
plausibility.  Of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  expert 
augured  gentleness  of  character,  occasional  bitterness, 
tendency  towards  opportunism,  affectionateness  and 
fondness  of  home  life.  Of  Mr.  Chamberlain  he  says  : 
"A  man  of  distinction,  with  a  well-defined  motive 
behind  every  step  he  took,  a  motive  sometimes  not 
altogether  free  from  the  personal."  Mr.  Austin 
Chamberlain  is  said,  while  possessing  a  degree  of 
obstinacy,  to  be  open  to  conviction,  to  be  proud  and 
think  a  great  deal  of  himself,  with  a  brilliant  future 
before  him.  The  Bishop  of  London  is  discerned  to 
possess  a  noble  character,  unconventional,  reserved, 
but  self-sacrificing,  eloquent,  benevolent  and  dis- 
tinguished. Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  is  said  to  be  marked 
by  exceptional  mental  irregularity  for  a  man  who 
has  had  opportunities.  He  requires  considerable 
strengthening  of  character,  "is  somewhat  of  an 
oddity,  loves  display,  and  is  intensely  fond  of  colour." 
Of  Mr.  Hall  Caine  the  expert  said  : — 

This  is  the  pose  of  a  man  who  is  fond  of  showiness.  His 
feet  betray  much  self-consciousness.  He  is  apt  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  estimate  of  his  worth,  but  has  the  daring  of  a  man 
who  might  be  twice  as  strong  as  himself.  Money  has  more  than 
a  normal  attraction  for  him,  but  the  measure  of  success  is  shorn 
of  much  happiness  by  a  continual  mental  weeping.  He  is  very 
self-willed,  but  might  be  endowed  with  greater  sincerity.  Ex- 
tremely critical,  and  possesses  much  ability,  and  not  a  little 
cunning.    Determination  is  his  great  forte. 
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A  BOOK  SHOW-ROOM. 

What  Ought  to  be  Done  in  London. 

In  the  Library  World  for  December  Mr.  James 
Duff  Brown  makes  the  enterprise  of  the  Tribune  and 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  organising  exhibitions  of 
books  an  excuse  for  bringing  forward  once  more  pro- 
posals for  a  more  permanent  exhibition. 

the  conservatism  of  the  publisher. 

He  writes  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  librarian 
rather  than  from  that  of  the  general  public,  and  con- 
sequently criticises  the  experiment  of  the  Library 
Bureau  a  few  years  ago  and  the  exhibitions  above 
mentioned  for  their  arrangement  of  books  according 
to  publishers  instead  of  according  to  subjects.  What 
every  one  wants  to  see,  he  says,  is  all  the  recent  and 
latest  books  on  definite  subjects  collected  together  in 
one  place.  Another  blemish  on  such  an  exhibition 
is  the  absence  of  a  catalogue,  but,  adds  Mr.  Brown, 
publishing  methods  remain  crystallised  almost  on 
eighteenth  century  lines,  and  it  is  useless  to  expect  a 
publisher  to  try  anything  which  has  not  been  done  by 
his  grandfather  or  someone  even  more  remote. 

A  PERMANENT  BOOK  BAZAAR. 

Mr.  Brown  proceeds  to  formulate  a  definite  scheme, 
which,  however,  has  been  frequently  discussed  on 
general  lines  by  librarians  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  large  book-buyers,  such  as  municipal  library 
authorities,  require  a  central  bazaar  where  the  latest 
works  on  every  subject  can  be  seen.  The  books 
therefore  should  be  classified  and  put  in  charge  of 
trained  custodians.  To  make  such  a  scheme  possible 
of  accomplishment  Mr.  Brown  says  the  publishers 
must  co-operate,  and  he  assumes  that  there  are  about 
two  hundred  British  and  Anglo-American  publishers 
who  could  be  considered  important  enough  to  take 
part  in  the  plan — and  the  expense.  An  Executive 
Board  should  be  formed  and  suitable  premises  secured 
in  Central  London. 


what  it  would  cost. 
The  annual  cost  is  thus  estimated  : — 

Rent,  Rates,  Taxes   

Lighting,  Heating,  Cleaning   

Manager  ...   

Three  Assistants  at  ^78  

Porter   

Printing,  Cataloguing,  etc.   

Contingencies   


£ 
600 

60 
300 
234 

78 
200 
200 


Total    ...  .£1,672 

The  cost  of  the  fittings  is  not  to  exceed  ^300  or 
^400.  Reckoning  altogether  390  publishers  who 
would  join,  and  assuming  that  each  firm  contributed 
j£$  towards  the  annual  expenditure,  a  revenue  of 
^1,950  is  obtained.  But  if  we  take  it  that  only  100 
publishers  would  join,  what  is  ^20  a  year  each  to  any 
firm  of  standing,  compared  to  the  resulting  advan- 
tages ?  asks  Mr.  Brown. 

Essential  to  the  whole  scheme  is  exact  classification 
by  a  trained  staff  if  the  exhibition  is  to  be  run  on 
scientific  lines,  the  trained  assistants  to  receive  30s.  a 


week,  the  same  wages  as  those  given  to  the  porter  I 
Such  a  permanent  bazaar,  asserts  Mr.  Brown,  would 
attract  book-buyers  from  all  over  the  country,  all 
kinds  of  special  students,  librarians,  teachers,  and 
even  the  public  at  large. 

An  Institution  of  the  Highest  Service. 

In  connection  with  -this  subject  may  be  quoted  in* 
conclusion  the  following  paragraph  from  the  London- 
Letter  in  the  January  number  of  the  Book  Monthly: — 

The  "  sale  dinner  n  is  a  generous  memory  ;  a  spacious  and 
attractive  show-room,  organised  and  controlled  by  the  London- 
publishers — or  jointly  with  the  booksellers,  as  might  be 
arranged — would  be  an  institution  of  the  highest  service  and 
profit.  It  might,  or  might  not,  be  kept  open  all  the  year  round, 
for,  again,  that  would  be  a  matter  to  consider. 

SOME  OLD-FASHIONED  NOVELS. 

In  a  notice  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes,  an  American 
novelist  who  died  recently,  the  New  York  Bookman 
for  December  has  some  notes  on  old-fashioned  novels 
which  had  a  wide  circulation  in  their  day.  Mrs. 
Holmes  was  the  author  of  "  Tempest  and  Sunshine," 
published  in  1854,  and  since  that  date  she  wrote  a 
novel  nearly  every  year,  their  net  circulation  being 
reported  as  over  two  million  copies.  Her  books 
went  straight  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
average  untutored  man  and  woman,  and  she  gave 
as  much  pleasure  to  her  readers  as  Thackeray  and 
Meredith  gave  to  theirs/ 

An  earlier  representative  of  this  literary  school  was 
Miss  Susan  Warner  ("Elizabeth  Wetherell"),  who 
wrote  "The  Wide  Wide  World"  in  1851.  This 
book  was  long  rejected  by  the  publishers,  but  when 
it  appeared  it  attracted  a  large  number  of  readers. 
It  was  translated  into  French,  German,  and  Swedish,, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  widely  circulated 
American  book  after  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  The 
same  writer's  "  Queechy,"  which  .appeared  in  1852, 
was  almost  as  popular.  Another  writer,  Miss  Maria 
Susanna  Cummins,  may  be  grouped  with  these  two. 
In  1854  her  story,  "  The  Lamplighter,"  was  the  most 
talked-of  novel  of  its  time  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  over  100,000  copies  of  it  were  sold.  The 
torch  is  now  kept  alight  by  Miss  Laura  Jean  Libbey 
(Mrs.  Stilwell),  of  whom  much  the  same  thing  may- 
be said  as  of  Mrs.  Holmes.  Miss  Libbey  has 
already  published  fifty  books ;  cheap  editions  of  them 
are  to  be  found  on  every  news-stand,  and  there  are 
no  signs  that  her  vogue  is  lessening. 

These  four  writers,  we  are  told,  sufficiently  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  while  the  highly  cultivated  public 
is  one  of  varied  tastes,  the  far  greater  public  which 
critics  do  not  recognise  holds  fast  to  certain  primi- 
tive ideals,  both  ethical  and  literary,  which  are 
unchanged  amid  the  clash  of  Romanticists  and 
Realists,  of  Naturalists  and  Symbolists. 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  the  subject  of  a  gushing 
eulogy  in  the  January  Blackwood.  His  past,  present 
and  future  are  described  in  terms  of  exaggerated 

panegyric.         C  €\€\cs\o 
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CHILDREN'S  BOOKS  OF  TO-DAY. 

An  Interesting  Symposium. 

What  is  the  magic  alchemy  in  books  which  hold 
the  attention  and  gain  the  affections  of  young  readers? 
is  a  question  asked  by  the  Book  Monthly  for  January, 
and  answered  in  an  interesting  symposium  by  well- 
known  writers  for  the  young  folk.  The  writing  of 
books  for  children  in  general,  and  for  boys  in  par- 
ticular, is  dealt  with,  and  girls'  books  are  scarcely 
mentioned.  Miss  May  Baldwin  says  girls  do  not 
read  avowed  girls'  books  because  the  present  genera- 
tion reads  what  it  likes,  and  misuses  its  freedom  and 
reads  the  strong  meat  of  its  elders.  Mr.  Alfred  H. 
Miles,  who  says  the  ideal  boy's  book  is  a  book  which 
men  may  read  with  pleasure,  adds  that  his  ideal  girl's 
book  is  one  which  boys  will  not  disdain.  What  the 
Book  Monthly  must  give  us  next  is  a  symposium  by 
young  readers. 

WHICH  ARE  CHILDREN'S  FAVOURITE  BOOKS? 

Miss  Mabel  Quiller-Couch,  who  describes  children 
as  discerning  critics,  tells  us  that  not  long  ago  she 
studied  a  number  of  lists  drawn  up  by  children  of 
their  favourite  books.  Those  lists  were  humbling,  for 
the  names  of  very  few  quite  modern  authors  appeared 
in  them.  The  post  of  honour  was  won  by  Miss  Anna 
Sewell's  "  Black  Beauty,"  and  another  favourite  was 
"Ministering  Children,"  which  Miss  Quiller-Couch 
says  ought  to  be  read  first  in  early  childhood 
if  we  would  grasp  its  full  power  and  charm. 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables  enumerates  the  books  he 
had  devoured  or  was  reading  before  he  was 
seven— the  Book  of  Job,  the  Revelation,  and  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  "  Gil  Bias,"  "  Robinson  Crusoe," 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  Wilson's  "Tales  of  the 
Borders,"  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  and  Chambers's 
Journal,  and  he  had  all  the  Psalms  in  metre  by  heart. 
In  Latin  and  Greek  at  twelve  he  was  reading  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Anacreon,  but  he  hated  Homer  as  he 
still  hates  Milton.  As  a  boy  history  never  appealed 
to  him,  but  natural  history  always  did.  He  also  read 
Scott,  Dickens,  Fenimore  Cooper,  and  other  novel- 
ists, and  "  Tom  Cringle's  Log  "  sent  him  over  the 
ocean. 

HINTS  TO  WRITERS. 

The  things  which  children  find  objectionable  in 
their  books  are,  according  to  Miss  Quiller-Couch, 
cynicism,  affectation,  condescension,  and  cleverness. 
Dr.  Gordon  Stables  says,  "  Never  let  your  boys  and 
girls  read  the  Hooligan  Press."  He  describes  two 
pictures  from  a  weekly  of  this  kind,  and  remarks  that 
literature  of  this  type  must  be  read  in  Hell.  He 
advises  Christian  literature  to  be  put  within  reach  of 
the  young,  but  he  says  it  must  not  be  forced.  He 
recommends  tales  of  animals,  and  regrets  that  the 
Church  and  the  clergy  seldom  utter  in  their  sermons 
one  word  of  kindness  to  our  humble  friends,  whom 
they  self-conceitedly  call  the  lower  animals.  He 
himself  has  written  many  books  on  animal  life  and 
domestic  pets,  and  he  finds  that  they  sell  well.  Miss 


Theodora  Wilson-Wilson  recommends  fairy  stories,, 
but  says  they  must  be  dramatic  and  not  mere  froth 
and  glitter,  and  she  notes  that  the  fascination  of  Bible 
stories  consists  in  their  marvellous  dramatic  power 
when  properly  and  enthusiastically  narrated. 

WHAT  BOVS  WANT. 

All  the  writers  for  boys  seem  agreed  that  in  boys' 
books,  as  Mr.  Tom  Bevan  puts  it,  there  must  be 
movement,  go,  and  action.  The  hero  must  be  a 
creature  who  does,  and  there  must  be  no  moralisings 
or  soliloquies,  and  no  goody-goodiness.  Mr.  Alfred 
H.  Miles  findis  that  the  main  difference  between  the 
old  and  the  new  is  one  of  pace,  the  quicker  move- 
ment meaning  quicker  life,  so  that  the  new  boy  is 
alert,  quick,  and  adaptable,  while  the  old  boy  was  his 
senior  in  suffering.  All  boys  love  adventure  and 
plenty  of  incident,  and,  says  Captain  Brereton, 
accounts  of  foreign  places  and  foreign  peoples, 
and  historical  subjects,  especially  if  the  struggles 
of  a  lad  be  associated  with  them.  Mr.  Tom 
Bevan  also  advocates  historical  novels  and 
stories  of  travel.  Mr.  Herbert  Strang  says  Kingston 
and  Ballantyne  were  the  stand-bys  of  the  boys  of  his 
generation;  yet  these  writers  had  a  tendency  to 
preach  and  a  trick  of  writing  footnotes,  such  as  the 
following :  "  I  regret  to  say  that  the  whole  account  of 
the  burning  ship  is  perfectly  true."  The  author 
ought  to  compel  conviction  rather  by  his  manner  of 
telling  the  tale  than  in  the  use  of  footnotes. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  a  book  without  pictures  and  con- 
versations?" asks  Alice,  in  Lewis  Carroll's  immortal 
tale.  Miss  Louey  Chisholm,  the  editor  of  the  "  Told 
to  the  Children  "  series,  assures  us  that  the  popularity 
of  the  books  in  the  series  was  due  in  the  first  place  to 
the  illustrations.  The  secret  of  success  in  illustrating 
for  children  lies,  in  her  opinion,  less  in  skilled 
draughtsmanship  than  in  rich  colour  and  delicate  or 
humorous  fancy.  Above  all,  the  pictures  must  be 
story  telling,  and  each  should  be  placed  opposite  the 
scene  it  represents.  Miss  Theodora  Wilson-Wilson 
insists  on  the  drawing  being  an  exact  representation 
of  the  letterpress. 


Diabolo  a  Winter  Pastime. 

In  a  chat  with  the  father  of  the  French  diabolo 
champion,  Germaine  d'Hampol,  reported  in  the 
Woman  at  Home,  M.  d'Hampol  recommends  diabolo 
as  a  winter  pastime.  He  is  chiefly  interested  in  the 
game  as  a  means  of  developing  the  chest  and  train- 
ing the  eye,  and  he  says  that  if  people  are  suitably 
dressed  it  can  be  enjoyed  in  weather  which  would 
make  tennis  impossible.  The  cricketer,  who  is 
obliged  to  abandon  his  favourite  sport,  can 
keep  himself  in  good  form  by  playing  diabolo. 
M.  d'Hampol  says  it  is  important  to  have  a  long 
string,  from  five  to  ten  inches  longer  than  the  body 
of  the  player,  so  as  to  allow  the  arms  full  scope.  His 
little  girl  practises  indoors  every  day. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

The  January  number  of  the  United  Service  Maga- 
zine reprints  a  poem  which  Mr.  Swinburne  con- 
tributed to  its  pages  in  May,  1890.  It  is  entitled 
"  England :  an  Ode,"  and  in  reference  to  it  the  editor 
says  that  nearly  eighteen  years  have  gone  by  since 
Mr.  Swinburne  "  gave  forth  this  stirring  invocation 
to  an  inly-blind  people,  then  as  now  forgetful  alike  of 
its  past  and  of  its  destiny.  What  hope  is  there 
of  a  timely  awakening,  whereby  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor,  may  be  aroused  to  a  proper  sense  of 
national  duty  ?  "  asks  the  editor.  "  Too  likely  is  it 
that  when  the  great  call  for  a  demonstration  of 
practical  patriotism  comes  to  be  made,  as  soon  it  will 
be,  the  ancient  spirit  of  our  race  will  be  found  to 
have  given  place  to  mere  ecstasies  of  music-hall 
vulgarity,  followed  by  craVen  despair,  and  the 
tumults  usually  resorted  to  in  such  cases  by  degene- 
rate peoples."  To  what  does  the  editor  specially 
allude  as  the  great  call  which  is  at  hand  ? 

Mr.  Swinburne  says  the  sun  in  heaven  beholds 
England  immortal  and  girdled  with  life  by  the  sea  : — 
All  our  past  acclaims  our  future :  Shakespeare's  voice  and 
Nelson's  hand, 

Milton's  faith  and  Wordsworth's  trust  in  this  our  chosen  and 
chainless  land, 

Bear  us  witness  :  come  the  world  against  her,  England  yet  shall 
stand. 

The  poet  bids  the  faith  of  our  fathers  endure  in  us, 
that  the  glory  of  England  may  endure  to  the  last : — 
A  light  that  is  more  than  the  sunlight,  an  air  that  is  brighter 

than  morning's  breath, 
Clothes  England  about  as  the  strong  sea  clasps  her,  and  answers 

the  word  that  it  saith  ; 
The  word  that  assures  her  of  life  if  she  change  not,  and  choose 

not  the  ways  of  death. 

In  Blackwood  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  continues  the 
publication  of  his  "  Drake  :  an  English  Epic,"  the  most 
ambitious  poem  that  has  appeared  in  any  periodical 
of  late  years.  Embedded  in  this  month's  instalment 
there  is  a  love  lyric  entitled  "  Love  will  find  out  the 
way,"  from  which  I  quote  the  first  three  verses  : — 
Ye  that  follow  the  vision 

Of  the  world's  weal  afar, 
Have  ye  met  with  derision 

And  the  red  laugh  of  war  j 
Yet  the  thunder  shall  not  hurt  you. 

Nor  the  battle-storms  dismay ; 
Tho'  the  sun  in  heaven  desert  you, 
"  Love  will  find  out  the  way." 

When  the  pulse  of  hope  falters, 

When  the  fire  flickers  low 
On  your  faith's  crumbling  altars, 

And  the  faithless  gods  go  ; 
When  the  fond  hope  ye  cherished 

Cometh,  kissing,  to  betray  ; 
When  the  last  star  hath  perished, 

"  Love  will  find  out  the  way." 

When  the  last  dream  bereaveth  you, 
1   And  the  heart  turns  to  stone, 
When  the  last  comrade  leaveth  you 

In  the  desert,  alone  ; 
With  the  whole  world  before  you 

Clad  in  battle-array, 
And  the  starless  night  o'er  you, 

**  Love  will  find  out  the  way." 


LORD  AND  LADY  BYRON. 

An  Unpublished  Poem  by  Lady  Byron. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  has  sent  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  for  January  some  Lines  from  Lady  Byron 
to  Her  Lord,  which  it  is  believed  have  not  been 
published  previously.  In  a  footnote  it  is  explained 
that  the  verses  bear  no  textual  relation  to  the  other 
poems,  satirical  or  invective,  which  passed  between 
the  pair,  and  that  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  assign 
a  date  to  them.  Probably  they  were  suggested  by 
Byron's  "  Fare  thee  well !  and  if  for  ever,"  written  in 
1 81 6,  when  their  separation  took  place  about  a  year 
after  their  unhappy  marriage.  The  poem  opens  : — 
And  was  it  well,  no  shame  revealing, 

To  breathe  the  strain  of  mimic  woe  ? 
How  when  thy  heart  is  dead  to  feeling 

Can  thus  thy  magic  numbers  flow  ? 

No  grief  is  thine,  no  moody  madness 

In  that  mysterious  bosom  found  ; 
'Tis'but  the  cry  of  savage  gladness 

That  strikes,  then  revels  o'er  the  wound. 

I  heard  thy  tale,  and  fond,  believing, 

I  looked,  I  loved,  nay,  I  adored, 
Though  whispered  that  thou  wert  deceiving, 

My  soul  revolted  at  the  word. 

Too  late  convinced,  betrayed,  fcrsaken, 
Each  phase  and  form  of  hate  to  prove, 

My  patience  served  but  to  awaken 
Thy  cold  disdain  for  all  my  love. 

Lady  Byron  continuing  says  that  to  the  eyes  of 
strangers  Byron  played  the  part  of  lover  well,  but  in 
privacy  paid  the  debt  of  checked  unkindness.  A 
fonder  look  that  bade  her  all  her  hopes  resume  was 
but  as  a  meteor  in  the  wintry  heaven  to  mark  the 
deepness  of  the  gloom  : — 

Then  like  a  reptile  wouldst  thou  spurn  me, 
That  crossed  thy  path  like  blighting  power ; 

Nor  smiles  nor  tears  availed  to  turn  thee — 
'Twas  then  the  bitter  cup  ran  o'er. 

Byron  refers  to  a  placid  sleep  which  Lady  Byron 
can  ne'er  know  again,  and  she  replies  : — 
And  dost  thou  deem  no  placid  slumber 
Again  will  soothe  my  aching  sense  ? 
No  guilty  dreams  my  breast  encumber, 
And  sweet  the  sleep  of  innocence. 

When  their  child  in  young  devotion  pays  her  infant 
orisons,  the  mother's  bursting  tears  are  to  teach  her  for 
what  boon  to  pray.  Meanwhile  it  is  farewell  for  ever : — 
Farewell  I  to  meet  on  earth — no,  never 
May  that  unhallowed  wish  be  prest ; 
But  let  the  memory  pass  for  ever 

Of  that  fond  heart  that  loved  thee  best. 


The  sin  against  the  Holy  .Ghost  is,  argues  Professor 
James  Denney  in  the  Expositor,  much  more  frequent 
tlian  is  ordinarily  supposed.  It  was,  when  first 
denounced  by  Jesus,  "  the  deliberate  and  settled 
malice  of  men  who  would  say  anything  and  do 
anything  rather  than  yield  to  the  appeal  of  the  good 
Spirit  of  God  in  Jesus."  It  is  "  the  sin  of  those  who 
find  out  bad  motives  for  good  actions,  so  that  goodness 
may  be  discredited  and  its  appeal  perish,  and  they 
themselves  live  on  undisturbed  by  its  power." 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES, 

An  Unknown  Portrait  of  Botticelli. 

Mr.  P.  G.  Konodv  contributes  to  the  Connoisseur 
for  January  an  article  concerning  the  discovery  of  a 
portrait  of  Botticelli,  hitherto  unknown.  First  he 
refers  to  the  Medici  "Adoration,"  by  Botticelli,  in 
the  Uffizi  Gallery,  and  says  we  know  with  absolute 
certainty  that  the  toga-clad  figure  on  the  extreme 
right  of  this  picture  represents  the  features  of  Botticelli. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  face  was  painted 
from  a  reflection  in  a  mirror  placed  at  the  right  of 
the  artist's  easel.  In  the  National  Gallery  there 
is  an  "Adoration"  (No.  1,033)  ascribed  in  the 
official  catalogue  to  Filippino  Lippi,  but  Moreili 
and  other  students  recognise  in  it  the  hand  of  Botti- 
celli This  picture  contains  a  figure  which,  by  its 
isolated  position  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  crowd,  as 
much  as  by  the  turn  of  the  head  towards  the  spec- 
tator, at  once  attracts  attention.  This  is  the  newly- 
discovered  portrait  of  the  master,  which  must  also 
have  been  painted  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror.  To 
prove  its  identity  Mr.  Konody  compares  feature  by 
feature  the  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery  picture 
with  the  Botticelli  head  at  the  Uffizi,  and  says  the  two 
heads  tally  in  every  respect,  save  such  differences  as 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  interval  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  between  the  painting  of  the  two  panels. 
Kindling  the  Imagination. 

In  an  article  on  Painting  and  the  Word  which 
appears  in  the  December  Putnam,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Caffin  says  the  realistic  note  entered  into  religious 
painting  as  soon  as  the  artist  was  encouraged  to  tell 
a  story  by  depicting  scenes  from  the  Bible,  or  episodes 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  or  from  the  lives  and  legends 
of  the  saints.  Giotto  was  first,  yet  still  so  close  to 
mediaeval  painting  that  some  of  the  manner,  if  not 
of  the  spirit,  of  its  symbolism  pervades  his  work. 
The  bent  of  his  mind  was  dramatic,  interested 
in  interpreting  mental  and  emotional  conditions 
through  action,  gesture,  and  facial  expression; 
but  his  method,  in  its  omission  of  everything 
but  what  was  essential,  and  in  its  affecting  us,  not  by 
elaborate  explanation,  but  by  suggestion  to  the 
imagination,  was  symbolical.  .  .  .  The  modern 
painter  who  would  revive  religious  painting  or 
decorate  our  'great  public  buildings  with  mural 
paintings  will  move  us,  not  by  explanatory  illustrative 
methods,  not  by  thrusting  into  our  view  the  facts  of 
form  or  the  form  of  facts,  but  by  kindling  our 
imagination  with  the  inward  significance  and  the 
soul  of  facts. 

William  Penn  in  Mural  Art. 

In  the  Architectural  Record  for  December  Caryl 
Coleman  has  a  note  on  the  mural  decorations  of  the 
State  capitol  at  Harrisburg,  the  work  of  Miss  Violet 
Oakley,  a  young  and  gifted  artist,  whose  grasp  of  her 
subject  in  union  with  great  technical  skill  has  placed 
ber  in  the  foremost  rank  of  American  artists.  At 
test  her  training  in  her  art  was  meagre,  so  that  it  was 
by  her  innate  genius  rather  than  by  way  of  an 


academic  training  that  she  came  to  her  task.  In 
1898,  when  she  was  called  upon  to  carry  out  a 
mural  decoration  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  of 
All  Angels  at  New  York,  she  approached  the  work 
with  some  doubt  of  her  ability  to  execute  the 
commission  successfully,  for  she  had  .little  knowledge 
of  the  methods  employed  in  the  execution  of  mural 
decorations.  Nevertheless  this  work  opened  her 
eyes  to  her  own  ability,  and  revealed  to  appreciative 
onlookers  that  another  decorative  artist  had  come 
into  being.  At  Harrisburg  her  subject  is  a  frieze 
illustrating  the  history  of  the  founding  of  the  State  of 
Liberty  Spiritual — the  triumph  of  the  idea  of  liberty 
of  conscience  in  the  Holy  Experiment  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  a  work  of  art,  the  writer  says,  it  is  monu- 
mental, but  as  an  historical  study  we  are  informed 
that  Miss  Oakley  would  have  done  well  to  emphasise 
the  friendship  between  Sir  William  Penn  (Penn's 
father)  and  James  II.  Several  paintings  depict  scenes 
in  the  life  of  Tyndale,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  and 
the  others  refer  to  incidents  in  the  life  of  Penn,  end- 
ing with  his  first  sight  of  the  shores  of  Pennsylvania 
as  he  ascends  the  river. 

The  New  Colour-Photography. 
Monochrome  and  colour-photography  were  both 
invented  in  France,  says  Mr.  J.  Nilsen  Laurvik  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Century  Magazine,  and  to 
America  is  due  in  a  great  measure  the  credit  of  having 
developed  the  artistic  possibility  of  both  discoveries. 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Alfred  'Stieglitz  the 
Photo-Secessionists  have  demanded  and  earned 
general  respect  for  the  artistic  merits  of  pictorial 
photography,  and  recently  they  held  an  exhibition  of 
their  work  at  New  York.  Mr.  Frank  Eugene  in  Munich 
and  Mr.  E.  J.  Steichen  in  Paris  have  also  done  excel- 
lent work.  The  Century,  in  reproducing  examples  of 
the  process  by  Mr.  Steichen  and  Mr.  Stieglitz,  reminds 
its  readers  that  they  are  not  the  actual  results  of  the 
new  process,  which  as  yet  are  to  be  seen  only  on 
glass,  but  are  transcriptions  of  colour-subjects.  They 
indicate  the  subtlety,  range,  and  beauty  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  importance  of  which,  adds  the  editor,  is  not 
likely  to  be  exaggerated.  M.  Antoine  Lumiere,  the 
originator  of  the  cinematograph,  is  also  the  inventor 
of  colour-photography.  At  present  no  duplicates  are 
possible. 

In  Pearson's  Magazine  appears  a  paper,  illustrated 
by  examples  from  British  artists'  work,  on  Old  Age  in 
art— a  good  theme  to  open  the  year  with  in  which 
Old  Age  Pensions  are  to  be  enacted  ! 


The  world,  which  is  always  interested  in  President 
Roosevelt's  hunting  exploits,  will  find  in  January 
Scribner  another  lengthy  and  wordy  account  of  them, 
by  the  President  himself.  This  time  he  went  to  the 
Louisiana  Canebrakes.  On  the  trip,  he  says,  they 
killed  and  brought  into  camp  three  bear,  six  deer,  a 
wild-cat,  a  turkey,  a  possum,  and  a  dozen  squirrels. 
And,  concludes  the  President,  "  we  ate  everything 
except  the  wild-cat."^ 
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THE  REAL  BERNARD  SHAW. 

By  an  American  Admirer. 
Dr.  Archibald  Henderson,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  contributes  to  Munsefs  Magazine  for 
January  an  intimate  personal  study  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw. 

G.  B.  S.  AS  HE  LOOKS. 

He  begins  by  attempting  to  describe  his  personal 
appearance : — 

Picture  to  yourself,  if  you  please,  a  tall,  thin,  alert-looking 
person  ;  a  face  of  excessive  pallor  contrasting  clearly  with  hair 
and  whiskers  of  a  sandy  red,  heavily  sprinkled,  or  rather  edged, 
with  grey  ;  and  a  general  air  of  nonchalant  extemporaneousness. 
One  is  struck  by  Mr.  Shaw's  intense  pallor,  the  gleaming  white- 
ness and  delicate  texture  of  his  skin,  and  the  clear  steel-blue  of 
his  eyes. 

"The  brow  of  a  Madonna,"  as  one  of  his  acquaintances 
described  it — is  fine  and  noble ;  but  his  eyes  are  his  most  signifi- 
cant and  characteristic  feature.  When  he  is  engaged  in  serious 
conversation,  particularly  in  the  effective  enunciation  of  an  idea, 
his  eyes  have  all  the  commanding  directness  of  the  soldier  ;  but 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  they  are  dancing  with  the  light  of 
irrepressible  humour.  And  yet  it  is  quite  true  that  his  clothes, 
as  well  as  his  face  and  figure,  serve  to  mark  him  out  in  any 
crowd.  He  wears,  usually,  brown  woollens,  a  soft  shirt  with  a 
rolled  collar,  a  four-in-hand  tie  of  inconspicuous  colour,  brown 
shoes,  and  a  brown  Fedora  hat  with  a  very  wide  brim.  He 
abhors  and  forswears  the  use  of  either  starch  or  blacking  as 
offensive  and  ckirty. 

AS  HE  FEEDS. 

From  his  personal  appearance  Dr.  Henderson  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  Bernard  Shaw's  habits.  He  provides 
his  guests  with  meat  and  drink,  but  he  is  himself  a 
strict  vegetarian  and  teetotaler.    He  says : — 

I  shall  not  prevent  them  from  committing  such  atrocities ; 
but  you  cannot  expect  me  to  share  in  their  tastes.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  a  baby's  tender  cheek  would  make  a  most  delightful 
steak,  but  I  could  not  eat  such  a  thing  because  it  is  personally 
repulsive  to  me. 

He  was  converted  to  vegetarianism  by  the  dis 
covery  which  he  made  in  the  early  eighties,  that  he 
could  get  cheaper  and  better  meals  at  vegetarian 
restaurants. 

AS  HIS  HAND  BETRAYS  HIM. 

Dr.  Henderson  says  that  a  skilled  palmist,  reading 
Mr.  Shaw's  hand,  said  that  he  was  "  a  man  who  in 
matters  of  opinion  jumps  to  conclusions  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  He  found  in  his  hand  the  mark  of 
immense  wealth  of  imagination,  extreme  eccentricity 
of  ideas,  and  disregard  of  truth ! "  Shaw  himself 
repudiated  the  charge  of  cynicism.  "I  owe  my 
success  as  a  critic  not  to  any  quality  of  cynicism,  but 
to  a  searching  power  of  analysis." 

AS  HE  TALKS. 

Dr.  Henderson  says,  "  His  brilliancy  in  discussing 
questions  with  which  he  is  familiar  is  equalled  only 
by  his  fluency  in  discoursing  upon  themes  of  which 
he  is  entirely  ignorant."  Irrepressible  high  spirits 
and  abounding  life  characterise  his  temperament. 
Dr.  Henderson  was  deeply  impressed  with  his  tre- 
mendous —  at  times  almost  terrifying  — earnestness 
when  he  speaks,  "  with  a  hoarse,  guttural  sound  in 
his  voice,  and  his  eyes  gleam  like  points  of  steel." 


AS  HE  is. 

His  playful  pretence  of  vanity  is  only  pretence  at 
the  bottom.  He  is  unaffectedly  modest.  "  His 
qualities,"  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "were  not  affecta- 
tion, but  reserve;  not  ostentation,  but  simplicity." 
Dr.  Henderson  says  : — 

He  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  music,  art,  and  literature,  and  a 
wonderful  insight  into  the  heart  of  modern  life.  Talking  with 
him,  you  will  discover  that  Michelangelo  has  strongly 
influenced  his  artistic  taste  ;  that  Mozart  is  his  supreme  ideal  of 
the  musician  for  musicians  ;  that  his  dramas  have  vital  points  of 
contact  with  those  of  Moliere  ;  that  William  Morris  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  efficacy  of  afyle,  and  that  he  knows  his  Shakespeare 
from  beginning  to  end  as  few  men  know  it. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  Shaw  writes  better 
under  a  fire  of  opposition  : — 

What  nerves  me  to  write,  and  to  produce  the  best  that  is  in  me, 
is  the  knowledge  of  a  big,  serious  public — a  public  that  reads 
my  books  seriously,  and  that  really  understands  what  I  am 
driving  at. 

AS  HE  WANTS  TO  BE. 

Dr.  Henderson  concludes  his  interesting  article  by 
summing  up  Mr.  Shaw's  philosophy  in  the  following 
quotation  from  what  Mr.  Shaw  recently  said  : — 

I  am  of  the  opinion 'that  my  life  belongs  to  the  whole  com. 
munity,  and  as  long  as  I  live  it  is  my  privilege  to  do  for  it 
whatsoever  I  can. 

I  want  to  be  thoroughly  used  up  when  I  die,  for  the  harder 
I  work,  the  more  I  live.  I  rejoice  in  life  for  its  own  sake. 
Life  is  no  brief  candle  for  me.  It  is  a  sort  of  splendid  torch, 
which  I  have  got  hold  of  for  the  moment ;  and  I  want  to  make 
it  burn  as  brightly  as  possible  before  handing  it  on  to  future 
generations. 

TWICE  ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  A  MOTOR-CAR. 

In  Pearson's  Magazine  Mr.  C.  J.  Glidden  gives 
some  account  of  his  mammoth  motor-tour  of  nearly 
50,000  miles  through  fifty  different  countries.  The 
tour  began  in  1901,  and  by  1907  he  was  back  again 
in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Glidden  claims  to  be  the  first 
man  to  circle  the  globe  with  a  motor-car.  His  motor 
has  been  "  farthest  north  "  as  well  as  "farthest  south" 
as  far  as  motors  are  concerned.  "  Farthest  north  " 
was  within  the  Arctic  circle,  in  Sweden ;  "  farthest 
south  "  on  a  very  bad  New  Zealand  bush  road.  The 
countries  visited  include  Anham,  China,  Cochin 
China,  Fiji,  and  Swat — wherever  Swat  may  be.  Mr. 
Glidden,  many  motorphobes  will  be  glad  to  learn, 
discovered  that  the  charm  of  motoring  lies  not  in  speed,  but  in 
carefully  ascending  and  descending  the  great  mountain  passes, 
over  roads  winding  and  turning  in  all  directions,  beneath 
towering,  snow-capped  mountains,  passing  through  valleys  and 
canyons,  along  the  banks  of  rushing  torrents,  by  silvery  water- 
falls, into  dark,  rocky  tunnels,  and  out  again  amidst  wonderful 
scenery,  ever  changing  and  always  new. 

Only  one  accident  occurred,*  and  that  was  in 
Mexico,  when  the  car  overturned,  but  no  one  was 
injured.  Of  course  innumerable  difficulties  had  to  be 
overcome.  The  expenses  of  world-touring  in  a  motor 
he  found  to  be  about  equal  to  those  of  first-class  train 
travel  per  passenger  per  mile.  About  a  day  was 
the  average  cost  of  his  motor-travels.  Motor-tourists 
should  not  attempt  more  than  fifty  miles  a  day  on  an 
average. 
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TWO  NOVEL  REGISTRY  OFFICES. 

(1)  For  the  Voluntary  Social  Worker. 

In  Social  Service  it  is  announced  that  the  British 
Institute  of  Social  Service  has  just  opened  a  Register 
for  Voluntary  Social  Workers,  presumably  at  its 
address,  11,  Southampton  Row,  W.C.  The  Register 
is  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  of  an  ordinary 
employment  bureau  for  persons  seeking  paid  work ; 
but  there  is  to  be  no  charge  for  its  use.  That  is,  you 
chaige  people  needing  paid  work,  perhaps  needing  it 
badly ;  and  you  do  not  charge  people  seeking  unpaid 
work,  perhaps  very  well  off,  certainly  not  needing  to 
earn.  However,  this  is  a  complaint  against  ordinary 
Registers.    Social  Service  says  : — 

It  has  been  found  that  there  are  in  London  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  give  a  part  of  their 
time  and  energy  to  such  work  as  helping  with  clubs,  visiting, 
conducting  investigations,  clerical  or  secretarial  work  for  social 
organisation,  if  they  could  readily  find  an  opening.  Owing 
sometimes  to  the  segregation  of  classes  or  other  geographical 
conditions  in  London,  to  the  fact  that  those  willing  to  work  are 
not  in  touch  with  various  existing  organisations  in  their  own 
neighbourhood,  or  to  their  lack  of  initiative  or  experience,  they 
do  not  know  where  to  apply  and  their  services  go  unused.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  almost  insatiable  demand  for  workers 
by  Settlements  and  the  numerous  other  bodies  organised  for 
ameliorative  social  effort. 

A  Conference  was  recently  held  on  the  subject  of 
opening  such  a  Registry  Office,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  eighteen  Unions  and  Settlements,  many  of 
them  very  well  known,  attended  and  heartily  approved 
the  scheme. 

(2)  For  Undergraduates  and  Graduates. 

The  Harvard  Graduate?  Magazine  contains  details 
of  what  is  known  as  "The  Appointments  Office," 
which  is  virtually  an  employment  agency,  at  first 
intended  only  to  secure  temporary  work  for  students 
needing  to  earn  in  order  to  complete  their  university 
course,  but  now  extended  so  as  to  include  the  secur- 
ing of  permanent  posts  for  graduates.  Much  of  the 
work  obtained  for  those  working  their  way  through 
college  is  of  a  humble  description : — 

My  work,  says  'one  student,  received  through  the  Appoint- 
ments Office,  began  with  distributing  literature,  washing 
windows,  attending  furnaces,  beating  rugs  and  carpets,  shovel- 
ling snow,  teaching  a  boys'  club,  scene-shifting,  always  approach- 
ing a  more  desirable  nature,  until  I  became  a  University  Guide. 
This  year  I  am  again  on  the  guide  force,  and  have  a  library  to 
care  for  during  certain  hours. 

It  is  not,  it  seems,  according  to  the  students  them- 
selves, at  ail  difficult  for  a  Harvard  student  to  earn 
his  expenses  while  in  college.  In  1906-7,  1,425 
temporary  jobs  were  secured  for  them  by  the  Appoint- 
ments Office.  The  most  frequently  occurring  occu- 
pations are :  ticket-takers,  282 ;  tutors  (special 
subjects),  189;  clerks,  168;  statisticians,  99;  and 
proctors,  69. 

In  1905-6,  444  permanent  positions  were  obtained, 
the  total  salaries  amounting  to  ,£67,200,  or  an  average 
of  a  litde  over  ^151  per  student  Some  of  these 
positions  were  obtained  in  foreign  countries. 


FIRE- WALKING  IN  JAPAN. 

A  Case  for  Investigation. 

According  to  a  writer  in  the  Theosophist  for 
December,  the  marvellous  phenomenon  of  fire- 
walking  can  be  witnessed  every  year  in  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  Tokyo,  at  a  temple  called  Kandaku,  which 
belongs  to  the  Shinshu  sect  of  Shinto,  and  celebrates 
its  yearly  festival  on  September  15th  and  16th.  The 
writer  describes  the  incantations  by  which  the  priests 
one  day  made  boiling  water  quite  cool,  and  another 
day  deprived  fire  of  its  power  to  burn.    He  says  : — 

In  the  clear  space  in  the  middle  of  the  court  a  large  rect- 
angular bed  of  charcoal  is  laid  out  and  well  lighted  already 
when  I  begin  observations ;  several  men  fan  it  vigorously  with 
long  palm  fans,  and  in  good  time  it  reaches  white  heat  with  little 
blue  names  all  over  it.  The  heat  is  very  painful  to  bear,  almost 
unendurable  ;  a  lady  next  to  me  holds  her  parasol  between  the 
fire  and  her  face.  The  sun  has  set,  lanterns  are  lighted  ;  enter 
six  priests  in  white ;  there  is  no  altar.  The  magical  cere- 
monies are  exactly  the  same  as  yesterday,  performed  by  the  six 
priests  in  turn.  The  head  priest  takes  a  long  bamboo  and 
teats  down  a  narrow,  level  path  in  the  very  middle  of  the  coal- 
bed  ;  then,  after  a  short  prayer,  he  walks  deliberately  into  the 
fire,  stamping  his  feet  on  the  red  glowing  coals.  I  count  eight 
steps,  and  they  show  in  black  on  the  red  coals.  The  other  priests 
follow,  one  at  a  time,  walking  slowly,  and  making  seven  or 
eight  steps.  They  pass  through  heaps  of  salt  first  and  last,  but 
I  cannot  see  that  they  rub  their  feet  in  it,  or  seem  to  care  to 
have  it  sticking  to  their  soles.  They  are  not  in  the  least 
excited  ;  there  are  no  drums,  no  singing,  no  wild  gestures,  no 
cries  ;  just  six  ordinary  men  in  plain  white  cotton  gowns,  walking 
coolly  many  times  on  red  hot  coals. 

Now  the  fire  is  fanned  to  new  activity ;  the  path  is  beaten 
down  again  to  make  it  glow,  and  a  troop  of  Japanese  children, 
boys  and  girls,  little  street  urchins,  all  barefoot,  eagerly  crowd 
to  cross  the  fire.  Two  priests  stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  fiery 
path,  incessantly  drawing  sparks  from  their  flints  over  the  chil- 
dren's heads  as  they  pass ;  two  more  at  the  end,  and  the  two 
remaining,  mutter  incantations  at  the  sides,  waving  their  fly- 
whips.  Each  child  walks  decorously  and  visibly  unhurt ;  many 
carry  babies  strapped  to  their  backs,  Japanese  fashion.  They 
pass  several  times ;  then  come  adults,  women,  old  people,  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  Every  few  minutes  the  path  is 
made  red  again.  Now  is  the  greatest  triumph  :  two  Euro- 
peans pass  through,  a  lady  and  a  gentleman.  The  Japanese 
clap  their  hands  and  cheer  them.  The  lady  is  dressed  in  rose- 
coloured  muslin  with  a  light  lace  underskirt ;  she  is  barefoot, 
and  I  notice  the  whiteness  of  her  feet  on  the  red  coals.  She 
does  not  hasten,  and  loiters  about,  unhurt  and  her  dress  unsingtd. 
The  gentleman  goes  through  twice,  comfortably,  the  priests 
drawing  sparks  more  actively  over  the  Europeans  than  over  the 
Japanese,  and  seeming  more  alert  with  their  spells.  The  head 
pnest  jumps  into  the  middle  of  the  fire,  and  remains  there  for 
quite  a  long  time,  raking  and  fanning  it,  his  white  garments 
touching  the  coals  as  he  bends  down,  his  feet  firmly  set  without 
any  uneasy  shuffling.  When  everybody  has  gone  through  to  his 
or  her  satisfaction  there  are  more  incantations  to  free  the 
chained  spirits,  and  the  fire  is  quickly  put  out  with  pails  of 
water,  the  water  hissing  and  sputtering,  as  water  will  when 
falling  on  hot  coals. 

The  priests  declare  that  by  their  rites  and  words  of  power 
they  frighten  away  the  spirits  of  the  fire,  and  once  those  gone, 
the  fire  cannot  burn,  no  burning-power  remaining,  though  the 
appearances  are  unchanged.  Anyhow,  I  can  testify  to  the 
reality  of  the  fire,  to  its  apparent  mnocuity,  and  I  think  I  am 
safe  in  affirming  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  auto-suggestion  in 
the  case,  as  I  know  myself  to  have  been  auite  collected  and 
critical,  and  could  not  observe  any  hazy  look  or  automatic 
motion  in  others.  The  children  were  quite  merry,  and  pranced 
about  as  children  will. 

And  the  electric  tram  kept  rushing  past  all  the  time. 
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SALVINI'S  INTERPRETATION  OF  HAMLET. 

The  December  Putnam  publishes  Signor  Tommaso 
Salvini's  views  of  the  interpretation  of  "Hamlet." 
The  actor,  who  describes  the  enigmatical  tragedy  as  a 
work  commenting  on  the  destiny  and  the  events  of 
our  world,  says  that  the  artist  at  first  should  impress 
the  public  with  the  beautiful,  pure,  moral  nature,  so 
full  of  sentiment,  so  loving  and  affectionate,  of  the 
Prince  of  Denmark.  After  the  scene  with  the  ghost 
the  dignified  and  sorrowful  melancholy,  inclining 
towards  gentleness  at  the  beginning  of  the  play,  should 
be  delicately  transformed  into  the  impulsive  feeling  of 
hatred  toward  the  King. 

HOW  HAMLET  SHOULD  BE  ACTED. 

Signor  Salvini  is  convinced  that  Shakespeare's  aim 
was  to  portray  in  Hamlet's  character  the  idea  that 
constant  thought  causes  doubt ;  in  other  words,  the 
power  of  thought  over  action.  The  actor  does  not 
believe  there  has  ever  existed,  or  ever  will  exist,  a 
man  of  Hamlet's  temperament,  and  he  thinks  this 
may  account  for  the  innumerable  different  interpreta- 
tions of  the  character  on  the  stage.  At  the  opening 
of  the  scene  with  the  ghost,  Hamlet  should  be  violently 
excited,  he  writes ;  at  the  appearance  of  his  father's 
spirit  he  should  be  seized  with  a  terrible  shuddering. 
When  the  mysterious  form  beckons  to  him  he  should 
follow  it  as  though  impelled  by  a  supernatural  force. 
During  the  revelation  of  his  uncle's  crime  he  should 
listen  attentively,  and  with  veneration,  as  if  almost 
afraid  to  move.  The  actor  should  make  his  audience 
realise  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  the  scene  with- 
out any  useless  gestures,  such  as  walking  up  and 
down  the  stage  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ghost  disappears 
Hamlet  should  feel  the  reaction,  and  in  his  great 
exaltation  should  call  up  all  his  strength  to  avenge, 
for  his  father's  sake,  his  uncle's  infamous  crime. 
Had  Shakespeare  written  his  play  in  modern  times, 
he  would,  adds  Signor  Salvini,  have  omitted  the 
appearance  of  the  ghost  on  the  stage,  leaving  it  to 
the  imagination  of  the  public.  The  scene  grows 
far  more  impressive  by  excluding  the  ghost  from 
the  stage,  thinks  Signor  Salvini. 

As  to  Hamlet's  insanity,  Signor  Salvini  says  the 
mania  he  assumes  is  a  mixture  of  truth  and  illusion, 
and  in  adopting  it  he  has  the  advantage  of  being  able 
to  scrutinise  the  souls  of  those  who  surround  him. 

"  I  WILL  PLAV  HAMLET  !  " 

The  great  actor  often  tells  the  following  anecdote 
regarding  Hamlet.  He  was  once  booked  to  play 
Hamlet  in  London,  but  on  his  arrival  he  learnt  that 
Irving  was  performing  in  the  same  play,  and  he 
therefore  asked  his  manager  to  cancel  Hamlet  from 
his  repertoire^  but  he  would  not  do  so.  One  evening, 
two  days  before  Signor  Salvini  was  to  appear  in  the 
part,  he  bought  a  ticket  for  the  gallery  and  went  to 
see  Irving.  He  said  to  himself,  "  I  will  not  play 
Hamlet ! "  After  the  second  scene,  he  said  the  same 
thing ;  but  when  the  act  came  with  Ophelia  and  the 
closet  scene  with  the  Queen,  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
will  play  Hamlet ! " 


EDWARD  LEAR. 

The  Bosh-Master  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm  contributes  to  the  Ccmhill 
Magazitie  for  January  a  very  appreciative  sketch  of 
Edward  Lear,  the  author  of  the  famous  Nonsense 
Book,  which  was  much  better  known  to  the  last 
generation  than  it  is  to  the  people  of  the  present  day. 
In  it  he  gives  some  interesting  particulars  concerning 
the  man  whose  ambition  it  was  to  be  a  great  artist, 
who  made  his  living  by  his  pencil  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  until  he  died  an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  but 
whose  fame  depends  almost  entirely  upon  his  Nonsense 
Book,  with  its  comical  rhymes  and  its  nonsensical 
stories.  He  began  as  a  boy  by  drawing  sketches, 
which  he  sold  from  ninepence  to  four  shillings  each  :— 

He  was  employed  by  the  Zoological  Society,  and  became 
first-rate  at  coloured  drawings  of  birds,  during  which  time  he 
helped  in  the  preparation  of  Gould's  "  Birds  of  Europe,'*  and  so 
was  made  known  to  his  future  patron  and  steadfast  friend,  Lord 
Derby,  who  engaged  him  to  reproduce  in  colour  large  numbers 
of  animals  and  birds  for  the  famous,  and  now  very  rare,  Cata- 
logue of  the  Knowsley  Menagerie.  Here  the  artist  spent  four 
of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life  (1S32-1S36) ;  and,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  family  to  which  he  had  become  so  much  devoted,  he  in- 
vented his  first  book  of  Nonsense  Verses  for  the  entertainment 
of  his  patron's  children. 

It  was  to  the  descendants  of  Lord  Derby  that  he 
dedicated  the  first  of  his  nonsense  volumes.  He 
afterwards  travelled  very  extensively  for  nearly  forty 
years.  Lord  Derby  sent  him  abroad  nominally  to 
paint,  but  in  reality  to  preserve  his  health.  His 
diaries  are  intensely  comic ;  his  nonsense  overflowed 
into  everything  he  wrote.  Mr.  Ruskin  said, 
"  I  don't  know  any  other  author  to  whom  I 
am  half  so  grateful  for  my  idle  self  as  Edward  Lear. 
I  shall  put  him  first  of  my  hundred  authors."  When 
he  travelled  into  Corsica  his  coachman  insisted  on 
introducing  him  in  every  village  as  the  "  Finance 
Minister  of  England."  When  Lear  asked  why  he  was 
thus  described,  he  replied,  "  Partly  because  you  wear 
spectacles  and  have  an  air  of  extreme  wisdom,  and 
partly  because  I  must  say  something."  When  he 
went  to  India  he  was  delighted  to  find  how  popular 
his  Nonsense  Books  were  among  the  Anglo- Indians, 
and  few  things  pleased  him  more  than  when  a  small 
child  at  an  inn  who  watched  him  drawing  an  owl 
said,  "  Oh,  do  draw  a  pussy  too ;  for  you  know  they 
went  to  sea  in  a  boat  with  lots  of  honey  and  plenty  of 
money  wrapped  in  a  j£$  note."  Such  is  fame.  In 
his  later  life  he  settled  in  the  Riviera,  when  he  was  in 
considerable  financial  straits,  and  at  one  time  sadly 
declared  that  his  next  big  picture  would  be  "  Enoch 
Arden  looking  out  for  a  ship,  and  crying  sadly,  *  No 
sale !  No  sale  ! '  "  He  was  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs, 
and  with  others  of  like  thinking  turned  bitterly  against 
Mr.  Gladstone : — 

"  I  am  so  glad  "  (he  writes  to  Lord  Northbrook)  "that  you 
will  not  take  office  under  the  Duke  of  Dulcigno,  Marquis  of  Merv 
and  Majuba,  Count  of  Cairo  and  Cartoum.  Though  no  Polly 
Titian,  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to  know  that  the  Isle  of 
Wight  was  made  over  to  Russia,  and  Ireland  to  America,  with 
a  Republic  in  England,  even  before  I  die." 

He  died  at  San  Remo  in  the  early  part  of  i8q8. 
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THE   LATEST   OF   THE  MESSIAHS. 

The  Story  of  Sree  Gauranga. 
It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  ignorance  that  pre- 
vails in  the  West  of  the  beliefs  of  the  East  that 
probably  nine  out  of  ten  educated  Christians  have 
never  heard  the  name  of  Sree  Gauranga,  the  latest  of 
the  Messiahs.  But  millions  in  India  regard  him  as  a 
later  Messiah  than  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Hindoo 
Spiritual  Magazine  for  November  there  appears  "  A 
Short  Life  of  the  Last  Messiah." 

A  MESSIAH  ACCEPTED  BY  THE  BRAHMINS. 

Sree  Gauranga  was  born  1485  a.d.,  in  the  city  of 
Nadia,  seventy  miles  above  Calcutta.  Being  com- 
paratively modern,  there  is  no  mystery  although 
plenty  of  miracle  about  his  career,  which,  according 
to  his  biographer,  is  as  well  known  as  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  Napoleon.  This  Messiah  was  worshipped  as 
an  incarnation  of  God  by  the  Brahmins  of  India. 

The  subject  of  our  sketch,  Lord  Gauranga,  was  for  full 
twelve  months  in  the  womb  of  his  mother.  He  was  born  a  big 
and  healthy  child.  His  beauty  was  so  celestial  that  whoever 
saw  him  considered  him  a  son  of  the  Gods  fallen  from  the 
clouds.  Supernatural  incidents  attended  him  from  his  very 
infancy.  At  night  when  he  slept  his  mother  and  father 
saw  luminous  figures  in  the  room.  Sometimes  a  dazzling  light 
was  seen  to  emit  from  his  body  and  sometimes  a  halo  of  glory 
round  his  head.  He  was  so  charged  with,  let  us  call  it,  spiritual 
magnetism,  that  whoever  touched  him  felt  a  thrill  of  ecstasy 
passing  through  his  frame.  This  joy  was  so  overpowering  that, 
though  dancing  is  an  abomination  to  Hindu  ladies,  they  had 
sometimes  to  dance  when  they  took  him  in  their  lap.  Now 
and  then  he  would  be  seen  influenced  by  the  highest  spirits  who 
spoke  through  him,  when  he  was  -  not  more  than  five  years  of 
age.  At  nine,  while  being  invested  with  the  sacred  thread,  as 
is  the  custom  among  the  Brahmins,  he  fell  down  in  a  swoon 
and  remained  in  a  state  of  trance  for  some  days.  The  Spirit 
who  influenced  him  then  declared  through  him  that  in  proper 
time  He  would  come  again,  and  He  gave  a  hint  that  He  was  no 
other  than  the  Highest.  Learned  men  who  saw  this  phe- 
nomenon also  believed  that  He,  Who  influenced  that  boy  of 
nine,  was  no  other  than  the  God  Sri  Krishna  Himself. 

"KRISHNA  HAS  STOLEN  MY  HEART." 

He  founded  a  college  when  quite  a  youth,  and  the 
name  and  fame  of  him  spread  throughout  India. 
People  began  to  dream  that  he  might  be  king,  when 
one  day  he  fell  into  a  swoon.  When  he  recovered 
he  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
He  said  the  God  Krishna  "  has  stolen  my  heart,"  and 
he  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  else. 

Though  Sree  Gauranga  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  this  world,  he 
lived  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  the  spiritual  world  and 
not  in  this.  When  he  left  society,  his  mother  and  young  wife, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  there  was  a  wail  of  sorrow  through- 
out Bengal.  But  he  consoled  the  millions  that  loved  him  by 
assuring  them  that  God  had  almost  spiritualised  him  and  that 
he  had  therefore  no  hankering  after  material  pleasures  or  any 
thing  of  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  lived  in  this  world 
of  matter  more  as  a  spirit  than  a  man  like  others. 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  SREE  GAURANGA. 

His  disciples  accepted  his  teachings,  and  thus 
Vaishnavism  came  into  the  world  : — 

AU  the  world  worship  the  mightiness  of  God  ;  only  Vaish- 
navas  worship  His  sweetness.  The  Vaishnavas  therefore  regard 
God  as  an  all -sweet  and  loving  being  Who  loves  every  man  and 
from  whom  He  expects  love  in  return.  If  we  regard  the  Lord 
as  a  sweet,  disinterested  and  loving  Friend,  then  alone  will  it  be 


possible  for  man  to  establish  a  tender  relationship  with  Himv 
It  is  upon  this  simple  principle  that  the  grand  and  beautiful 
religion  of  Vaishnavism  is  founded. 

The  continuation  of  this  version  of  Vaishnavism 
will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


HOW  IT  FEELS  TO  DIE. 

Evidence  of  Another  Witness. 

From  the  Hindoo  Spiritual  Magazine  of  November,. 
1907,  I  quote  the  following  personal  experience  of  the 
Rev.  J.  J.  Kane,  who  for  thirty  years  had  been  chap- 
lain in  the  American  Navy.  Mr.  Kane  has  had  a 
varied  experience  in  dying.  Thrice  he  has  beei> 
declared  dead  by  the  doctors,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  actually  in  his  coffin  for  twenty -four 
hours.  Mr.  Kane,  in  the  third  year  of  the  American 
Civil  War,  contracted  yellow  fever  : — 

I  gradually  grew  worse,  and  began  to  welcome  the  approach 
of  death.  All  this  time  I  was  perfectly  conscious,  and  as  the 
body  grew  weaker  the  mental  power  grew  stronger.  I  recognised 
the  peculiar  distinction  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  and 
made  the  startling  discovery  that  I  was  possessed  of  wonderful 
faculties  belonging  to  the  soul,  which  were  gradually  developing; 
as  the  separation  from  the  body  was  taking  place. 

Weaker  and  yet  still  weaker  I  grew  ;  my  breathing  became 
difficult ;  pulsation  almost  ceased.  Without  losing  consciousness 
I  at  last  passed  through  the  final  stage.  In  an  instant  the  spirit 
was  freed  and  I  stood  beside  my  body,  pronounced  dead  by  the 
doctors  and  nurses.  "  All  is  over  ;  he  is  gone,*'  said  they,  as 
they  closed  my  eyes. 

I  claim  that  the  act  of  dying  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  and 
exciting  episodes  of  my  life,  filled  with  pleasurable  emotions, 
not  only  at  the  thought  of  meeting  long-parted  friends  but  the 
increase  of  knowledge  and  freedom  from  earthly  elements. 
When  I  awoke,  a  coloured  preacher,  who  was  weeping  at  my 
bedside,  said,  "  Thank  God,  you  are  once  more  alive,'*  and  there 
was  rejoicing  at  my  restoration.  My  vision  haunted  me.  E 
mourned  over  my  return.  I  soon  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning  felt  increased  vitalisation. 


THE  UNREST  IN  INDIA. 

The  Bishop  of  Southampton,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Bombay,  writes  in  the  East  and  the  West  on  the 
unrest  in  India  and  some  of  its  causes.  He  grants 
that  racial  passions  have  been  stirred  by  the  fatal 
display  of  intolerance  and  race  arrogance  exhibited 
by  our  countrymen  in  South  Africa  and  elsewhere, 
but  thinks  that  other  causes  have  been  more  in- 
fluential. He  pronounces  the  Swadeshi  movement 
to  be  "  essentially  frivolous."  He  expresses  the  hope 
that  the  Government  will  abandon  the  policy  of 
silence,  and  take  pains  to  explain  their  policy  of 
action  when  misrepresented,  and  that  university 
education  will  be  made  more  practical.  If  English- 
men would,  like  himself,  declare  that  our  duty  to  India 
and  mankind  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
evolution  of  a  united,  free,  intelligent,  self-governing 
people,  and  not  through  the  indefinite  continuance  of 
foreign  bureaucratic  rule,  many  difficulties  would  be 
obviated.  He  also  refers  to  the  painful  impression 
left  on  the  religious  East  by  the  irreligious  character 
of  European  life  in  India.  More  earnest  religion  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people,  he  says,  would  bring  the 
solution  of  many  of  our  problems. 
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OCCULTISM  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  Annals  of  Psychical  Science  for  January  comes 
out  in  an  entirely  new  and  much  more  attractive 
shape.  A  coloured  frontispiece  by  W.  F.  HofTon  is  a 
bold  attempt  to  give  a  mystical  representation  of 
M  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride  say,  Come."  The  bride  is 
more  like  a  nun  than  a  bride.  M.  Francois  Benoit 
devotes  the  first  twenty-three  pages  to  a  finely  illus- 
trated i  paper  on  "A  Master  of  Art:  Blake  the 
Visionary."  The  Baroness  Rosenkrantz  describes  and 
illustrates  her  strange  experiences  in  spirit-photo- 
graphy. 

A  CENSUS  OF  PREMONITIONS. 

Professor  C.  Richet  appeals  to  the  public  to  send 
into  the  Annals  any  authentic  facts  of  premonition 
which  have  come  to  their  notice.    The  rules  are — 

(1)  The  fact  must  have  been  announced  before  it 
occurred. 

(2)  The  fact  announced  must  not  be  one  the 
occurrence  of  which  was  highly  probable. 

(3)  The  fact  announced  must  be  one  in  no  way 
-dependent  on  the  will  of  the  percipient. 

"  Already,"  says  M.  Richet,  "  we  have  a  fairly  large 
number  of  incontestable  cases  of  premonition.  We 
hope  that,  thanks  to  our  readers  and  collaborators,  this 
number  will  daily  increase  and  become  more  and  more 
imposing." 

HYPNOTISM  AND  CRIME. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg,  Professor  of  Psychology  in 
Harvard  University,  discusses  the  possible  use  of 
hypnotism  by  criminals.  He  insists  that  hypnotists 
■cannot  exert  their  influence  until  they  get  their  sub- 
jects under  control.  Neither  can  they  make  an 
honest  man  kill  or  steal.  He  admits,  however,  that 
they  can  make  a  man  make  a  will  leaving  all  his  pro- 
perty to  themselves,  and  then  can  make  him  commit 
suicide  by  suggestion.  Hypnotisation,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  prevent  crime,  and  may  be  used  to  induce 
confessions.  But,  he  asks,  have  we  a  right  to  rein- 
force righteousness  by  hypnotism  instead  of  by  an 
appeal  to  spiritual  energies?  He  does  not  answer 
his  own  question,  but  hints  that  he  may  hereafter 
<ieal  with  the  subject,  "  What  can  the  modern  psycho- 
logist contribute  to  the  prevention  and  suppression  of 
crime  ?  " 

Fairyland  in  Portugal. 

Mr.  Oswald  Crawford,  in  the  course  of  a  delightful 
article  which  he  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Century \ 
touches  upon  the  popular  belief  of  the  peasants  in 
Wehr  wolves,  sea  nymphs,  etc.    He  says  : — 

Of  the  various  giants,  gnomes,  warlocks,  sorceresses,  and 
spirits,  either  evil- working  or  benevolent,  that  people  the 
countryside,  the  number  is  remarkable,  and  more  remarkable 
still  their  grotesque  and  strange  character.  There  are  also  the 
Fadas,  the  Fairies,  the  good  people,  and,  above  all,  the 
Bruxas,  omnipresent  spirits  of  the  air,  invisible  for  the  most 
part,  sometimes  mischievous,  but  seldom  malevolent  towards 
mankind,  wishful  to  be  left  alone,  but  resentful  and  dangerous 
if  intruded  upon.  All  the  small  misfortunes  of  the  countryside 
are  familiarly  ascribed  by  the  peasants  to  As  Bruxas.    If  the 


field*  mice  or  the  finches  eat  the  farmer's  seed-corn  or  the 
gardener's  new-sown  peas,  it  is  the  Bruxas  that  have  haunted 
field  and  garden  ;  if  tne  cow  casts  her  calf,  or  the  ploughing  ox 
goes  lame,  the  Bruxas  have  surely  had  a  hand  in  the  inisfortune. 
If  the  new-born  kid  or  lamb  disappears  from  the  hillside  it  is 
the  Bruxas,  not  the  fox,  the  wolf,  or  the  eagle,  that  have  carried 
it  off. 


NEW   EGYPTIAN  PAPYRI: 

And  the  Higher  Criticism. 

The  Expositor  has  three  articles  dealing  with  a 
discovery  in  Egypt  which  sheds  interesting  light  upon 
certain  Old  Testament  problems.  As  Mr.  Stanley  A. 
Cook  puts  it : — 

Professor  Sachau  of  Berlin  has  come  forward  with  three  more 
Aramaic  papyri  which  place  the  Jews  of  Syene  prominently  in 
Biblical  history,  and  illuminate  the  age  in  a  manner  which  could 
never  have  been  anticipated.  In  brief,  we  now  learn  that  the 
temple  of  Yahu,  "the  God  of  the  Heavens,"  at  Syene  dated 
from  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  had  been  spared  by  Cam- 
byses  but  destroyed  by  the  Egyptian  priests  in  410  B.C.  ;  an 
appeal  was  made  to  Jehohanan  and  Anani  the  priests  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  Bagoas  the  governor  of  Judah,  and  to  Delaiah  and 
Shelemiah  the  sons  of  Sanaballat  of  Samaria  ;  finally  permission 
was  given  by  Bagoas  and  Delaiah  for  the  rebuilding. 

The  bearing  of  this  discovery  on  recent  conclusions 
of  the  Higher  Criticism  is  thus  stated  by  Professor 
Margoliouth : — 

The  great  interest  of  Dr.  Sachau's  discovery  is  doubtless  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  that  the  Israelites  in  these  distant 
colonies  had  altars  and  sacrifices.  Wellhausen's  great  work 
begins  with  the  observation  that  in  the  first  century  a.d.  both 
Samaritans  and  Jews  were  as  convinced  that  there  was  only  one 
place  where  worship  could  be  offered  as  they  were  that  God  was 
one.  He  then  proves  (or  endeavours  to  prove)  that  Deuter- 
onomy represents  the  stage  at  which  this  doctrine  was  still 
gaining  ground,  the  Priestly  Code  the  stage  at  which  it  was 
assumed  or  taken  for  granted.  And  now  comes  this  document 
of  407  B.C.,  showing  us  that  the  Jews  not  only  sacrificed  else- 
where than  at  Jerusalem,  but  hoped  for  the  approval  of  the 
community  at' Jerusalem  when  they  endeavoured  to  get  help  to 
rebuild  their  altar  and  temple  at  Elephantine !  And  we  are 
allowed  to  infer  that  the  temple  of  Elephantine  was  possessed 
of  vessels  as  costly  as  those  of  which  we  so  often  read  as  the 
property  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 


In  the  Irish  Educational  Review,  Professor 
McWeeney  estimates  that  there  are  3,688  school- 
children in  Ireland  suffering  from  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, for  the  most  part  at  present  incipient  and 
unobserved.  These  figures  are  based  on  medical 
examination  of  scholars  in  England,  where  tubercu- 
losis is  less  frequent  than  in  Ireland.  The  Right 
Rev.  Mgr.  Hallinan  laments  "  State  aggressiveness  in 
education."  Rev.  P.  J.  Dowling  comments  on  the 
need  of  "character  building  in  primary  schools." 
He  advances  a  theory  that  the  tide  of  Irish  emigra- 
tion and  the  subsequent  fate  of  many  emigrants  is  due 
largely  to  a  lack  in  the  character  of  the  people,  which 
again  must  be  attributed  to  the  lack  of  the  training 
needed  in  the  primary  schools.  Miss  Norah  Meade 
claims  that  women  should  be  allowed  to  attend 
general  lectures  at  the  University,  but  to  develop 
their  best  qualities  the  women's  college  is  the  fittest 
means. 
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RANDOM  READINGS  FROM  THE  REVIEWS. 

MRS.  BESANT  AND  KING  OSCAR. 

On  the  22nd,  King  Oscar  granted  me  an  audience, 
at  which  I  presented  to  him  "  Esoteric  Christianity," 
in  English,  and  "  The  Ancient  Wisdom,"  in  Swedish ; 
a  long  and  interesting  conversation  followed,  King 
Oscar  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  man  deeply  read  in 
philosophical  and  religious  questions,  and  he  showed 
much  interest  in  the  points  discussed.  Few  European 
sovereigns  would  care,  or  would  be  able,  to  talk  over 
such  questions.  His  gracious  and  warmly  expressed 
good  wishes  will  always  remain  a  pleasant  memory. — 
Theosophist,  Dec. 

WANTED — A  SCIENCE  OF  FAIRYLAND. 

Writing  of  sylphs  and  other  nature  spirits,  Mr. 
Leadbeater  says : — 

This  vast  realm  of  nature  still  needs  its  Cuvier  or  its  Linnaeus, 
but  perhaps  when  we  have  plenty  of  trained  investigators  we 
may  nope  that  one  of  them  will  take  upon  himself  this  rdU,  and 
furnish  us,  as  his  life's  work,  with  a  complete  and  detailed 
natural  history  of  these  delightful  creatures.  It  will  be  no 
waste  of  labour,  no  unworthy  study. — Theosophist,  Dec. 

THE  ARAB  STEED. 

There  is  something  very  attractive  about  these 
Arabian  horses  as  you  see  them  in  their  own  country. 
They  are  spirited,  fearless,  sure-footed,  and  yet,  as  a 
rule,  so  docile  that  they  may  be  ridden  with  a  halter. 
They  are  good  for  a  long  journey,  or  a  swift  run,  or  a 
fantasia.  The  prevailing  colour  among  them  is  grey, 
but  you  see  many  bays  and  sorrels  and  a  few  splendid 
blacks.  An  Arabian  stallion  satisfies  the  romantic 
ideal  of  how  a  horse  ought  to  look.  His  arched  neck, 
small  head,  large  eyes  wide  apart,  short  body,  round 
flanks,  delicate  pasterns,  and  little  feet ;  the  way  he 
tosses  his  mane  and  cocks  his  flowing  tail  when  he  is 
on  parade ;  the  swiftness  and  spring  of  his  gallop,  the 
dainty  grace  of  his  walk — when  you  see  these  things 
you  recognise  at  once  the  real,  original  horse  which 
the  painters  used  to  depict  in  their  "  Portraits  of 
General  X  on  his  Favourite  Charger." — From  Van- 
dyke in  Harper. 

TALMAGE  IN  HEAVEN. 

There's  a  Brooklyn  preacher  by  the  name  of 
Talznage,  who  is  laying  up  a  considerable  disappoint- 
ment for  himself.  He  says,  every  now  and  then  in 
his  sermons,  that  the  first  thing  he  does  when  he  gets 
to  heaven,  will  be  to  fling  his  arms  around  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  kiss  them  and  weep  on  them. 
There's  millions  of  people  down  there  on  earth  that 
are  promising  themselves  the  same  thing.  As  many 
as  sixty  thousand  people  arrive  here  every  single  day, 
that  want  to  run  straight  to  Abraham,  Isaac  and 
Jacob,  and  hug  them  and  weep  on  them.  Now  mind 
you,  sixty  thousand  a  day  is  a  pretty  heavy  contract 
for  those  old  people.  If  they  were  a  mind  to  allow 
it,  they  wouldn't  ever  have  anything  to  do,  year  in 
and  year  out,  but  stand  up  and  be  hugged  and  wept 
on  thirty-two  hours  in  the  twenty-four.    They  would 


be  tired  out  and  as  wet  as  muskrats  all  the  time. 
What  would  heaven  be,  to  them  ?  It  would  b#  a 
mighty  good  place  to  get  out  of-— you  know  that, 
yourself. — "  Captain  Stormfield's  Visit  to  Heaven  " ; 
Mark  Twain  in  Harper. 

"  COALESINE." 

The  Town  Surveyor  of  Market  Harborough  takes 
the  noisome,  incongruous,  untidy  ash-bin  refuse  of  a 
town,  pulverises  it,  mixes  it  with  inflammable  and 
deodorising  ingredients,  and  presses  it  into  briquettes, 
in  which  form  it  becomes  a  good  fuel  which  he  has 
named  coalesine.  For  a  town  of  100,000  population, 
making  say  40,000  tons  of  refuse  per  annum,  the 
plant  and  buildings  to  deal  with  the  refuse  would  cost 
^8,000,  but  the  production  of  the  fuel  costs  only  4s. 
per  ton.  As  the  fuel  has  a  steam-raising  value  equal 
to  one-third  of  best  coal,  it  will  be  apparent  that  in 
most  towns  a  profit  of  from  one  to  three  shillings  a 
ton  should  be  made.  Taking  an  average  of  two 
shillings  a  ton  profit  on  the  40,000  tons  of  refuse,  in 
two  years  the  whole  initial  cost  of  the  plant  would  be 
wiped  out,  and  thereafter  a  steady  return  of  ,£4,000 
a  year  towards  the  rates. — The  Worlds  Work. 

LOOKED  WEALTHY. 

One  of  New  York's  best-known  settlement  workers 
lately  observed,  while  visiting  a  sick  girl  in  an  East 
Side  tenement,  that  the  oranges  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  the  patient  were  not  eaten.  They  were 
placed  in  an  old  cracked  bowl,  on  a  table  by  the 
sick  girl's  bed,  where  they  remained  apparently 
untouched  by  the  invalid. 

"Sarah,"  asked  the  visitor  one  day,  "don't  you 
care  for  oranges  ?  " 

"  Yis,  mum,"  answered  the  patient. 

"  You  haven't  eaten  any  of  these,"  suggested  the 
mission  worker. 

Whereupon  Sarah's  mother  interposed.  "  Miss," 
she  said,  eagerly,  "  Sarah,  she  et  a  half,  and  me  an' 
Mike  we  et  the  other  half :  and  Sarah  and  me  we 
says  we  won't  eat  any  more,  because  it  looks  so  nice 
and  wealthy  to  have  oranges  settin'  round." — Harper. 

DANIEL  UP  TO  DATE. 

Jimmy,  aged  five,  was  told  the  story  of  Daniel  in 
the  lions'  den  by  his  grandmother.  When  she  had 
finished  the  story  she  said,  "  Now  what  do  you  think 
Daniel  did  the  very  first  thing  when  he  found  he  was 
saved  from  the  lions  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  guess  he  telephoned  home  to  his  wife  to 
tell  her  he  was  all  right,"  answered  Jimmy. — Harper. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  NIGERIA. 

The  total  trade  of  Nigeria  will  in  191 7  (i.e.,  six 
years  after  Kano  has  been  placed  in  direct  touch  with 
the  sea)  amount  to  some  ^2  2,000,000,  with  a  yearly 
minimum  revenue  of  ,£3,000,000.  When,  however, 
the  railway  system  shall  have  been  completed,  when 
the  interior  as  a  whole  has  got  its  natural  outlet  to  the 
sea  through  the^wo  great  natural  harbours  of  Calabar 
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and  Forcados,  Nigeria  will  not  only  rank  next  in 
importance  after  India  and  South  Africa,  but  will 
become  one  of  the  greatest  economic  assets  of  the 
British  Empire  ;  for  Nigeria  will  be  one  of  its  greatest 
producers  of  raw  material. — Mapr  A.  G.  Leonard  in 
the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Review. 

A  POSITIVIST  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  WORKMAN. 

To  the  worker,  Positivism  tenders  the  assurance 
that  the  Church  of  Humanity  will  never  rest  till  the 
proletariat  is  raised  to  honourable  citizenship  by  free 
education  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  regular  work,  a 
decent  minimum  wage,  sanitary  housing,  and  a 
respected  old  age.  For  the  man  of  ability,  Positivism 
provides  ample  range  of  legitimate  ambition  in  the 
organisation  and  management  of  industry,  subject  to 
the  supreme  moral  law  of  the  social  destination  of 
all  forms  of  wealth  and  knowledge. — F.  T.  Gould  in 
the  Positivist  Review  for  January. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  AN  EMANCIPATED  SOUL. 

I  do  not  extinguish  my  desires  at  all.  I  give  up 
nothing  without  getting  something  better  for  it.  Since 
I  became  a  total  abstainer  from  alcohol  and  tobacco 
I  have  been  paid  at  once  by  an  increased  feeling  of 
vitality  and  by  better  company.  Since  I  gave  up 
meat  and  fish  my  health  improved,  and  my  capacity 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  efforts  has  grown.  Even 
the  resignation  of  sexual  enjoyments  and  passions  was 
no  sacrifice  at  all.  ?  Instead  of  the  love  of  one  who  had 
to  give  up  her  purity  for  me,  I  have  the  love  of  many 
pure  women  who  know  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  me,  that  I  shall  ask  them  no  sacrifice  for  what  I 
give  them  by  the  natural  radiation  of  an  emancipated 
soul.  Thus  at  every  step  it  is  like  throwing  off  old 
dirty  clothes  for  radiant  garments. — Letter  from  the 
Polish  Doctor  Lutoslavski  to  a  Hindoo  devotee  in 
East  and  West 

POLYGLOT  MISSIONARIES  OF  CIVILISATION. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  French  army  of  Casa  Blanca, 
fighting  side  by  side,  carrying  the  great  message  of 
civilisation  and  of  a  higher  morality  to  the  Moham- 
medan, I  met  an  English  captain,  an  English  sergeant- 
major,  a  German  lieutenant,  a  Servian  colonel,  an 
Italian,  an  officer  who  was  half  Scotch  and  half 
French,  and  a  Tonkinese  lieutenant,  a  sturdy,  cheer- 
ful little  warrior,  who  greatly  resembled  a  Japanese. 
There  were  yet  other  types. — Ashmead-Bartlett  in 
Blackwood. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  THE  BODY. 

This  wonderful  constitution  with  which  man  is 
furnished  is  like,  in  a  sense,  a  well-ordered  State.  He 
has  a  body,  the  machinery,  the  executive,  wherewith 
to  perform  this  work ;  he  has  a  mind  to  deliberate — a 
council  to  give  orders;  and,  lastly,  he  has  a  spirit 
supreme,  the  ruler  of  all,  the  spirit  which  is  informed 
by  the  mind  and  which  acts  through  the  mind  upon 
the  body.  .  .  »  What  is  health  ?  It  is  that  state  in 
which  we  live  without  knowing  that  we  have  organs 


which  are  enabling  us  to  live ;  that  state  in  which  we 
can  perform  all  our  functions  and  discharge  all  our 
duties  without  feeling  ill  at  ease,  and  it  is  that  state  in 
which  we  not  only  enjoy  ourselves  but  alsd  give  joy 
to  others.  .  .  .  The  highest  life  of  any  organ  lies  in 
the  fullest  discharge  of  the  functions  which  belong  to 
it. — The  late  Sir  Andrew  Clark,  M.D.,  in  the 
Quiver  for  January. 

MR.  HALDANE  :   THE  CHILD  FATHER  OF  THE  MAN. 

The  biographical  artiole  in  the  January  number  of 
the  Woman  at  Home  is  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Haldane  at 
Home,  by  "  Ignota."  The  writer  tells  the  story  of 
Mr.  Haldane  as  a  little  child  working  at  a  quantity 
of  dust  which  he  had  collected  and  explaining  the 
object  of  his  labours  by  saying,  "  If  God  made  a  man 
out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  why  shouldn't  I  ?  "  On 
another  occasion  he  put  the  comprehensive  philo- 
sophic question,  "When  there  was  no  me,  where 
was  I  ?  " 

FLEAS  AND  LEPROSY. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Pacific  Medical 
Journal^  Dr.  Albert  S.  Ashmead,  who  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  on  leprosy,  considers  the  question  of 
the  transmission  of  leprosy  by  fleas.  In  plague,  as  is 
well  known,  fleas  play  an  important  part  as  carriers  of 
the  disease;  the  writer  now  seeks  to  establish  the 
same  r&le  in  reference  to  fleas  being  "the  carriers  of 
the  bacillus  of  leprosy. 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

"There  is  grave  necessity  that  the  community  should 
exercise  its  rights  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  child. 
The  appeal  to  the  principles  of  personal  liberty  and 
independence,  to  parental  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility, where  they  are  invoked  by  the  indolent  and 
the  ignorant  as  an  excuse  for  doing  nothing,  and  to 
hinder  social  amelioration  and  progress,  ought  to  have 
little  weight  Those  who  complain  that  this  new  care 
for  the  children  means  the  undermining  of  parental 
responsibility,  and  the  imposing  of  needless  burdens 
on  the  community,  are,  if  they  are  not  to  be  charged 
with  gross  selfishness,  singularly  wanting  in  prescience ; 
and  their  cry  must  be  ignored,  and  more  humane  and 
saner  voices  must  be  listened  to.  The  legal  rights  of 
children  to  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  nursing  in 
sickness  are  incontrovertible ;  and  if  parents,  on 
whom  the  responsibility  rests  in  the  first  instance,  are 
too  poor  (and  many  are  too  poor),  or  too  vicious  to 
care  for  them,  then  it  is  one  of  the  elementary  duties 
of  the  State  to  maintain  them  at  the  public  expense." — 
Mr.  R.  Corlett  Cowell  in  the  London  Quarterly 
Review. 

MR.  ZANGWILL:  AN  APPRECIATION. 

"  Mr.  Zangwill  is  more  interesting  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries  except  Mr.  Kipling,  and  like  him  he 
has  won  his  fame  by  using  a  new  medium  and  new 
material  Mr.  Kipling  has  conquered  India  and 
given  the  English-speaking  world  his  spoil ;  he  has 
added  the  glamour  of  the  East  to  the  reader's  empire. 
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Mr.  Zangwill  has  captured  the  East  End  and  annexed 
the  Jew  as  his  province ;  he  has  given  us  the  genius 
of  the  Orient  That  is  the  secret  of  his  fascination. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  novels  of  the  day,  Mr.  Zangwill 
assures  you,  may  be  dissected  under  the  following 
heads :  (a)  description  of  hero ;  (b)  of  heroine ; 
(c)  how  they  first  meet ;  (d)  why  they  did  not  marry 
till  the  last  chapter."  "  Dreamers  of  the  Ghetto,"  the 
writer  thinks,  shows  Mr.  Zangwill  at  his  best. — From 
"  Israel  Zangwill,"  by  Mr.  P.  R.  Davis  in  the  African 
Monthly. 

PATRIARCHAL  CUSTOMS  TO-DAY. 

Most  of  us  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel 
far  afield  in  these  days  to  find  a  region  in  which 
patriarchal  customs  and  traditional  ceremonies  sur- 
vive. Few  realise  that  we  have  to  go  no  further  than 
the  Black  Forest,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  in 
order  to  light  on  surroundings  where,  undisturbed  by 
the  march  of  time,  a  noble  race  of  peasants  carry  on 
their  hereditary  mode  of  life  from  generation  to 
generation. — From  "The  Biiren  of  the  Black 
Forest,"  in  the  Antiquary. 

ACTORS  IN  BARRELS. 

At  the  Abbey  Street  Theatre  in  Dublin,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Yeats,  every  tradition  that  came  from 
the  English  boards  was  rigidly  excluded.  Their  first 
aim  was  to  restore  to  the  stage  the  atmosphere  of 
repose  in  which  alone  can  great  emotions  be  por- 
trayed. The  English  actor's  perpetual  crossing  from 
right  to  left,  and  back  again,  begets  a  restlessness  in 
which  the  finer  shades  of  passion  are  likely  to  be  lost. 
Mr.  Yeats  tells  us  that  he  once  asked  a  dramatic 
company  to  let  him  rehearse  them  in  barrels,  so  that 
they  might  forget  gesture,  and  have  their  minds  free 
for  a  while  to  think  of  speech.  The  barrels,  he 
thought,  might  be  placed  upon  casters,  so  that  he 
could  move  them  from  place  to  place  when  the  action 
of  the  play  required  it ! — Kate  Whitehead  in  the 
Mitigate  Monthly. 

M.  STOLYPIN  AS  CONSTITUTIONALIST. 

M.Stolypin  is  at  present  the  only  influential  politician 
in  Russia  who  is  working  efficaciously  for  the  Liberal 
cause.  He  is  systematically  removing  hindrances  to 
Constitutionalism  which  are  most  formidable  at  the 
outset.  He  is  winding  up  the  old  order  of  things  and 
seeking  to  establish  the  new  on  a  firm  basis.  To  this 
end  he  is  weeding  out  those  tried  and  active  servants 
of  the  Autocracy  who  are  unable  to  spend  the  latter 
half  of  their  lives  in  undoing  the  work  of  the  former. 
In  this  way  quite  a  number  of  Imperialists  have  been 
shelved  without  noise  and  almost  without  notice. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  was  the  Comptroller- 
General,  M.  Schwanebach,  a  clever,  consistent  and 
proselytising  Monarchist  This  official  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Cabinet  fitted  to  give  the  Emperor 
such  advice  as,  if  followed,  might  have  procured  a  new 
lease  of  twenty  years  for  firm  Monarchist  government. 


The  influence  of  such  a  man  was  a  serious  check  on 
the  Liberal  Premier,  who  at  last  had  him  removed. 
And  this  was  a  clear  gain  for  the  Constitutionalists. — 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  in  the  Contemporary  Review. 

HENRY  IRVING  AND  THE  LAMB. 

From  his  childhood  up,  Henry  Irving  was  lonely. 
His  chief  companions  in  youth  were  the  Bible  and 
Shakespeare.  He  used  to  study  "Hamlet"  in  the 
Cornish  fields,  when  he  was  sent  out  by  his  aunt, 
Mrs.  Penberthy,  to  call  in  the  cows.  One  day,  when 
he  was  in  one  of  the  deep,  narrow  lanes  common  in 
that  part  of  England,  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  face 
of  a  sweet  little  lamb  gazing  at  him  from  the  top  of 
the  bank.  The  symbol  of  the  lamb  in  the  Bible  had 
always  attracted  him,  and  his  heart  went  out  to 
the  dear  little  creature.  With  some  difficulty,  he 
scrambled  up  the  bank,  slipping  often  in  the  damp 
red  earth,  threw  his  arms  round  the  lamb's  neck,  and 
kissed  it.  The  lamb  bit  him! — Ellen  Terry  in 
McClure  for  January. 

TWO  VIEWS  OF  THE  KAISER — AS  SOLDIER 

William  II.  has  ruled  Germany  for  twenty  years. 
What  is  his  political  aim  and  record  ? 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  Germany's  foreign  policy 
during  his  reign  may  most  briefly  be  expressed  in  two  figures. 

£ 

German  Naval  Expenditure  in  1888  .  .  2,500,000 
German  Naval  Expenditure  in  1908  .    .  18,000,000 

— J.  Ellis  Barker  in  the  Nineteenth  Centuty. 

—  AS  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Speaking  generally,  when  we  come  to  estimate  the 
chief  features  of  the  Kaiser's  reign —that  is,  so  far  as 
it  has  at  present  run  its  course — we  can  have  little 
doubt  that  quite  the  most  essential  point  is  social 
reform. 

That  the  Kaiser,  strenuous  soldier  though  he  is,  is 
an  earnest  advocate  and  preserver  of  peace  is  now 
more  and  more  universally  acknowledged,  and  there- 
fore nothing  more  need  be  said  on  this  point  than  to 
quote  the  Emperor's  own  words,  namely  :  "  Since  my 
accession  to  the  throne  I  have  often  meditated  on  the 
consequences  of  war,  and  I  know  that  the  best  use  I 
can  make  of  the  position  which  I  hold  is  to  do  all  the 
good  I  can  for  the  general  welfare  of  mankind." — Dr. 
Elkind  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

THE  BUTCHER'S  BILL  OF  MAHDISM. 

In  1883  the  population  of  the  Soudan  was  reckoned 
at  eight  and  a  half  millons ;  twenty  years  later  it  was 
estimated  by  British  officials  at  under  two  millions, 
inter-tribal  and  external  wars,  and  fell  disease — small- 
pox, cholera,  etc. — having  claimed  during  the  long 
reign  of  Dervish  power,  and  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions,  six  and  a  half  million  victims.  Consider 
seriously  what  this  terrible  mortality  signifies  :  three 
persons  out  of  every  four  blotted  out,  and  of  these  an 
undue  proportion  adult  .males. — W.  F.  Mieville  in 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

Every  American  abroad,  and  all  other  persons 
who  desire  to  keep  in  intelligent  touch  with  the  move- 
ment of  events  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
should  subscribe  to  the  American  Review  of  Reviews, 
It  is  the  one  indispensable  magazine  for  all  those  who 
wish  to  keep  themselves  en  rapport  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  American  Republic. 

The  new  number  for  January  opens  with  a  series  of 
papers  of  great  interest  and  value,  which  discuss  the 
various  phases  of  the k  financial  crisis,  such  as  The 
Creation  of  a  Central  Bank  in  Connection  with  Cur- 
rency Reform,  Gold  and  the  Currency  Outlook,  and 
the  Story  of  the  Hoarders.  There  is  an  appreciative 
Character  Sketch  of  Professor  William  James,  who 
has  just  retired  from  the  Chair  of  Philosophy  of 
Harvard  University,  King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  and 
Professor  Michelson  of  Chicago  University,  to  whom 
was  awarded  one  of  the  Nobel  Prizes.  An  article  of 
very  wide  and  general  interest,  copiously  illustrated, 
deals  with  the  Conquest  of  the  Air — the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  man  towards  flying.  The  article 
on  the  whole,  which  is  most  encyclopaedic  in  its 
information,  and  most  suggestive  from  its  contents,  is 
that  which  describes  how  the  newspapers  of  America 
are  devastating  its  forests.  This,  however,  is  so 
important  that  I  have  noticed  it  elsewhere. 

The  editor's  survey  of  the  Progress  of  the  World 
from  the  American  standpoint'  is  as  judicial  and  as 
exhaustive  as  ever.  The  survey  of  the  contents  of 
other  magazines,  periodicals,  and  caricatures  of  the 
New  World  is  maintained  as  Usual.  It  is  an 
admirable  first  number  of  the  leading  periodical  of 
America. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  December  number  announces  that  the  editor, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Judkins,  whose  labours  on  behalf  of  social 
reform  on  platform  and  in  press  have  been  over- 
whelming, has  at  last  broken  down  in  health  and  is 
away  recruiting.  All  readers  of  the  Review  in  its 
many  world  sections  will  wish  him  speedy  recovery 
and  increased  energy. 

The  History  of  the  Month  reveals  a  state  of  abound- 
ing prosperity  in  Australia :  "  State  surpluses  are  the 
order  of  the  day  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
State  departments  are  in  a  flourishing  financial  con- 
dition." But  there  is  anxiety  concerning  the  coming 
harvest  owing  to  want  of  rain.  In  New  South  Wales 
the  revenue  shows  a  surplus  of  over  a  million  sterling. 
The  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  shows  an  increase  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  its  revenue.  "  Her 
imperial  sweetness,  Woman,"  has  broken  out  in 
new  ways.  The  first  Australian  Women's  Exhibi- 
tion in  October  has  proved  a  great  success.  Projects 
of  reform  thicken  and  multiply.  New  Zealand  has 
enacted  that  no  person  may  acquire  more  than  5,000 


acres  of  third-class  land,  or  2,000  acres  of  second- 
class,  or  640  acres  of  first-class  land.  Preference  will 
be  given  to  landless  applicants  who  are  married  men 
with  children,  widowers  with  children,  widows  with 
children,  married  women  with  children  judicially 
separated  from  their  husbands.  New  Zealand  has 
also  enacted  that  several  millions  of  acres  be  set  apart 
for  purposes  of  endowment  for  education  and  Old 
Age  Pensions.  The  Victoria  Government  is  bringing 
in  a  measure  enacting  the  indeterminate  sentence,  a 
reform  greatly  needed  in  all  civilised  lands,  and  an 
experiment  which  will  be  watched  with  much  interest 
For  the  protection  of  infant  life  a  new  Victorian  law 
has  formed  the  Neglected  Children's  Department, 
which  looks  after  the  children  by  means  of  honorary 
committees  with  a  few  paid  lady  inspectors.  There 
is  great  need  for  similar  action  in  all  the  States,  for 
the  infantile  death-rate  of  the  great  cities  of  the  Com- 
monwealth varies  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  The  sketch 
of  ostrich  farming  in  New  Zealand  is  quoted  elsewhere. 


SYSTEM. 

A  very  interesting  department  in  that  most  useful 
magazine  System  is  one  devoted  to  the  events  of  the 
month  which  vitally  affects  business  interests — a  sort 
of  Progress  of  the  World  of  business.  It,  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  is  a  new  feature.  A  plan  of  the  proposed 
new  docks  on  the  Thames  accompanies  a  lucid  de- 
scription of  the  new  scheme.  The  editor  applauds  the 
new  Prevention  of  Corruption  Act  which  was  fathered 
through  the  House  by  Mr.  Haldane.  He  says  "  that 
many  large  firms  will  welcome  an  Act  which  will 
allow  them  to  withdraw  without  loss  of  prestige  from 
a  practice  that  is  an  intolerable  burden." 

System  is  always  full  of  useful  hints  and  striking 
articles.  The  January  number  lags  in  no  way  behind 
its  predecessors.  Business  men  will  turn  with  interest 
to  Jean  Cogwell's  account  of  how  by  a  "master 
stroke  of  merchandising,"  Marshall,  Field  and  Co. 
sprang  to  the  foremost  place  in  the  retail  store  busi- 
ness of  America.  W.  A.  Field  tells  how  the  human 
element  is  instilled  into  the  attitude  and  methods  of  a 
working  force  of  11,000  men.  He  is  superintendent 
of  the  huge  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  knows  of 
what  he  writes.  Of  great  value  to  employers  is 
Mr.  Byles*  account  of  the  "  suggestion  system "  em- 
ployed by  Messrs.  Cadbury  at  Bourneville.  Sug- 
gestion boxes  are  fixed  all  over  the  factory  and  em- 
ployees drop  any  suggestions  which  occur  to  them 
into  these.  All  suggestions  are  acknowledged  by 
weekly  notices.  They  are  considered  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  for  every  suggestion  accepted,  actually 
carried  out  and  found  practicable,  a  prize  is  given 
ranging  from  one  shilling  upwards.  The  total  yearly 
prizes  average  ^300.  In  addition  to  special  illustra- 
tions, a  list  of  suggestions  with  the  committee's  answers 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Several  articles  from  the  Contemporary  claim 
separate  notice.  Of  those  remaining,  two  or  three 
require  a  paragraph. 

THE  COMING  FAMINE  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Aitken,  the  writer  of  this  article, 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  that  another  Indian  famine 
is  coming,  thbugh  he  has  also  no  doubt  that,  like 
modern  Indian  famines,  it  will  only  last  about  a  year, 
not,  as  former  famines  have  done,  for-  five  and  even 
ten  and  twelve  years.  His  article  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing as  showing  how  difficult  and  perplexing  is  the 
problem  of  famine  relief  in  India:  You  provide  the 
people  with  work ;  but  they  will  die  cheerfully  rather 
than  do  work  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed.  You 
put  district  officers  over  the  relief  works,  and  the 
slackness  is  "both  pitiful  and  ridiculous."  You 
pay  the  labourers  weekly,  and  they  spend  the  money 
at  once,  and  must  be  paid  again  or  starve.  You  pay 
them  daily,  and  it  takes  the  native  overseers  all  night 
to  count  out  the  money.  These  are  less  known 
difficulties.  Everyone  has  heard  of  native  trouble- 
someness  in  regard  to  lack  of  ordinary  precautions 
when  cholera  or  other  disease  breaks  out.  Caste 
also  complicates  difficulties ;  and  the  people  often  do 
not  ask  for  relief  till  too  late.  Indian  paupers,  says 
the  writer,  are  as  brutal  as  they  are  perverse.  They 
will  not  only  pollute  water  supplies,  but  rob  the  dying 
of  food  and  blankets,  and  throw  away  food  if  they 
see  something  better  given  to  the  sick.  One  great 
cause  of  the  mortality  at  relief  camps  is  "  the  callous- 
ness and  indifference  of  the  native  staff."  A  most 
depressing  article  to  read. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME. 

Agnes  Haigh's  article  on  this  subject  aims  at 
destroying  th*  popular  notion  that  the  deities  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  identical.    She  says  : — 

Many  important  differences  between  the  deities  of  Greece  and 
Rome  have  been  sufficiently  established  ;  native  elements  in  the 
religion  of  Rome  have  been  distinguished  from  foreign  loans, 
and  the  dominant  note  of  Greek  religion — reverence  and  imagin- 
ation— has  been  shown  to  be  in  direct  contrast  to  the  practical 
spirit  of  the  Romans. 

The  Greeks  believed  in  personal  and  protecting 
divinities ;  the  Roman  divinities  were  neither  per- 
sonal nor  protecting ;  and  Greek  religion  was  essenti- 
ally anthropomorphic,  which  Roman  religion  never 
was. 

POETRY  AND  SYMBOLISM. 

Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins,  writing  on  this  subject, 
deals  chiefly  with  "  The  Tempest."  Of  this  play, 
which  he  agrees  with  other  critics  in  regarding  as 
probably  Shakespeare's  last,  he  says  : — 

Before  Prospero  arrives  on  the  island  pure  nature  reigns  ;  the 
inhabitants,  Sycorax  and  Caliban,  are  mere  beasts ;  intelligence 
and  genius,  or  at  least  the  potentialities  of  each  as  symbolised  in 
Ariel,  pegged  up  by  brute  force  in  a  pine,  have  mere  vegetable 
life.  With  Prospero  comes  order  and  the  dawn  of  civilisation. 
It  is  a  place  full  of  beauty  and  mystery,  spirit  powers  float 
about,  weird  snatches  of  music  are  heard  everywhere,  it  is  "full 
of  noises,  sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not." 
Then  it  becomes  peopled.    What  is  this  but  the  world  ? 


Ariel,  he  says, 

In  his  unwillingness  to  work,  in  his  pining  for  freedom,  in  his 
tricksy  caprices  and  in  his  uselessness  except  when  under  the 
control  of  a  firm  and  wise  will,  is  only  too  symbolic  of  genius, 
that  perilous  possession  so  potent  under  such  control,  so  futile 
without  it.  - 

For  the  spiritual  charm  of  "  The  Tempest "  the  writer 
accounts  by  saying  that  he  Relieves  it  to  come  largely 
from  a  suffusion  of  purely  Christian  sentiment,  which 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  Shakespeare 
accepted  Christianity  as  a  creed,  but  merely  as  a 
philosophy.   

THE  ALBANY  REVIEW. 

The  January  number  has  in  it  much  of  sugges- 
tive interest.  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis's  prognostication  of 
the  passing  of  Greater  Britain  and  of  Europe,  along 
with  Mr.  Penty's  "  Fallacies  of  Collectivism,"  have 
been  separately  noticed. 

TO  SOLVE  THE  BALKAN  PROBLEM. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Buxton  makes  a  stern  appeal  to  the  con- 
science of  Christendom  on  behalf  of  Europe  Un- 
redeemed, as  he  calls  Macedonia.  He  finds  the 
problem  easy  of  solution.  Form  a  wide  southern 
strip,  together  with  the  three-pronged  Chalcidic  penin- 
sula, into  a  Greek  province.  Separate  Albania  on 
the  west.  Mark  off  the  north-western  corner  as 
Servian.  The  residue  is  homogeneous  and  Mace- 
donian :  a  race  as  capable  of  self-government  as  many 
European  peoples. 

BISHOP  OF  TRURO'S  SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Newman  tells  how  the  Bishop  of  Truro, 
when  vicar  of  a  Bucks  village,  broke  up  a  twenty-two  acre 
field  into  half-acre  allotments,  and  succeeded  so  well 
that  two  other  fields  have  been  similarly  disposed.  The 
labourers  have  gone  on  to  acquire  as  much  as  three 
acres,  giving  all  their  time  to  their  holding  as  soon  as 
it  reached  two  acres ;  and  their  character  has  greatly 
advanced.  Small  holdings,  the  writer  urges,  will  suc- 
ceed best  where  there  is  already  abundance  of  allot- 
ments. Only  by  allotment  does  the  labourer  develop 
into  a  small  farmer. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Elizabeth  Godfrey  roasts  modern  novelists  for  their 
slavish  adhesion  to  certain  ancient  conventions, 
such  as  the  heroine  always  carrying  letters  in  her 
bosom,  as  though  there  were  no  pockets,  and  blouses 
didn't  button  up  behind.  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell,  as 
an  empiricist,  criticises  the  pragmatist,  Mr.  William 
James,  under  the  scoffing  title  "  Transatlantic  Truth." 
Mr.  Stephen  Gwynn,  M.P.,  recounts  the  irritating 
delays  to  be  encountered  in  a  Moorish  seaport.  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell  culls  choice  passages  from  the  "  Life  of 
Sir  Richard  Jebb."  The  great  Jena  industry,  which 
maintains  minimum  wage,  profit-sharing,  and  divi- 
dends to  be  spent  on  the  University,  is  described  by 
the  late  Kirkman  Gray.  Jane  Harrison  reviews 
Gilbert  Murray's  book  on  the  Greek  Epic,  and  pro- 
nounces it  a  most  untraditional  book,  one  half  of  it 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

Thk  January  Nineteenth  Century  starts  well.  It 
republishes  Lord  Curzon's  Birmingham  address  on 
44  The  True  Imperialism."  Carmen  Syiva's  Christ- 
mas meditation,  "  On  Earth  Peace,"  recommends  the 
learning  of  languages  and  the  practice  of  foreign 
travel.  She  deplores  that  music  can  never  furnish 
common  ground  for  international  amity.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  universal  art.  Mr.  H.  V.  Gill  airs 
the  theory  that  one  earthquake  makes  many. 

PARTY  POLITICAL  SPECULATIONS. 

Mr.  Masterman,  M.P.,  writing  on  "Politics  in 
Transition,"  insists  that  the  social  question  is  now 
dominating  politics  : — 

To  the  Liberal  party,  as  the  party  in  possession,  is  offered  the 
greatest  opportunity.  If  it  can  realise  the  magnitude  of  the 
challenge  now  presented  and  go  forward  boldly  in  some  large  and 
far-reaching  scheme  of  social  reform — in  universal  old-age 
pensions,  ip  a  national  unemployed  policy,  in  the  shifting  of  local 
imposts  from  the  houses  and  factories  to  the  land — it  may  find 
itself  not  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  newer  time. 

Mr.  Kebbel,  writing  on  Parliament  and  Party,  com- 
forts himself  by  the  reflection  that 

so  far  from  being  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  the  two-party 
system  is  about  to  enjoy  a  renewed  lease  of  life.  The 
M fundamental  questions"  ahead  of  us  to  which  the  present 
Government  are  pledged,  involving  as  they  do  some  of  the  most 
important  principles  which  can  agitate  civilised  society,  will 
find  plenty  of  work  for  the  party  system  for  at- least  another 
generation,  if  not  much  longer. 

AN  EX-CONVICT  ON  PRISON  REFORM. 

Sir  A.  Wills  having  advocated  the  perpetual  im- 
prisonment of  habitual  criminals,  Mr.  de  Montgomery, 
as  one  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  spend  three  and 
three-quarter  years  within  the  walls  of  his  Majesty's 
prisons,  replies  to  him  with  spirit.    He  asks  : — 

How  are  these  ruffians  of  our  boasted  civilisation  evolved  or 
developed  ?  I  will  answer  this  question  :  they  have  been 
largely  manufactured  by  the  English  prison  system.  When  a 
man  has  once  come  under  the  ban  of  the  criminal  law  in  this 
country,  the  difficulty  really  is  to  avoid  becoming  one  of  the 
criminal  classes.  This  is  the  way  the  professional  criminal 
classes  in  this  country  are  perpetually  being  recruited,  and  one 
of  the  first  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  the  constant  acceleration  to 
their  ranks  is  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  treatment  of  the 
prisoner  when  in  gaol  and  in  the  attitude  of  Society. 

During  the  period  of  my  incarceration  I  availed  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  this  and  other  matters  with  criminals  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  and  I  most  solemnly  assert  that  I  never 
came  across  a  single  instance  of  a  man,  however  long  he  had 
been  a  criminal,  who  did  not  loathe  and  detest  his  occupation. 
But  while  loathing  and  detesting  it,  he  was  sensible  of  the  fact 
that,  as  things  were,  it  was  his  only  possible  occupation,  that 
Society  had,  rightly  or  wrongly,  made  him  a  social  pariah,  and 
that,  having  been  made  such,  he  could  only  act  as  such. 

THE  ONE  REMEDY  FOR  IRELAND'S  ILLS. 

Mr.  Ian  Malcolm,  writing  on  the  "horrors"  let 
loose  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Birrell,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  The  Heart  Disease  of  the  Empire,"  says  : — 

A  firm  and  consecutive  policy,  independent  of  party,  has 
saved  India  and  has  established  Egypt ;  the  same  must  be  found 
for  Ireland.  This  way  lies  redemption  and  hope  and  prosperity. 
If,  within  the  next  six  months,  law  and  order  were  to  be  re- 
established ;  and  if,  thereafter,  it  could  be  stated  officially  by 
I  he  predominant  partner  that  no  amount  of  violence  or  agitation 
in  Ireland  would  bring  the  Nonconformists  of  the  United 


Kingdom  nearer  to  Home  Rule,  nor  the  lovers  of  a  United 
Empire  closer  to  Home  Rule,  I  feel  confident  that  the  warring 
sections  of  Irish  agitators  would  soon  be  brought  to  their  knees 
by  the  poor  population  of  Ireland,  who  are  hungering  first  of 
all  for  material  prosperity.  Confidence  would  be  restored  ; 
money  in  millions  would  be  invested  in  the  country. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  NEGRO  WORK. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  quoting  from  the  evidence  of  a 
Belgian  engineer  who  made  the  Congo  railway,  says 
it  is  an  open  secret.  Put  the  negro  on  piecework, 
pay  him  in  good  money,  and  see  that  he  is  not 
cheated,  and  he  will  work  as  well  as  any  other  man. 
Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  says  : — 

Public  works  have  been  recently  carried  out  in  Sierra  Leone, 
the  Ivory  Coast,  Lagos,  Rhodesia,  and  Nyasaland — railways, 
roads,  bridge-building,  planting — whioh  have  suffered  from  no 
lack  of  willing  labour,  simply  because  payments  were  made  in 
cash,  and  those  directing  the  enterprise  took  good  care  that  the 
negro  should  not  be  cheated. 

THE  NEW  KHARTOUM. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Mieville  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
new  Khartoum,  which,  he  says,  has  already  100,000 
inhabitants,  and  will  soon  have  500,000  : — 

The  value  of  building  plots  in  the  last  five  years  has  increased 
twenty-fold.  Besides  the  Government  offices,  barracks,  clubs, 
banks,  cafes,  and  stores — many  of  which  are  striking,  substantial 
buildings  —  Khartoum  boasts  some  churches ;  a  magnificent 
mosque,  for  which  eight  thousand  pounds  was  subscribed  ; 
spacious  market-places,  and  numerous  bazaars. 

He  recommends  the  importation  of  Indian  Moham- 
medans to  supply  the  demand  for  labour. 

MIDWIFERY  AS  A  PROFESSION  FOR  WOMEN. 

Miss  Alice  Gregory,  writing  from  the  Deanery  of 
St.  Paul's,  says  \— 

If  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  tried  it,  in  a  remote  district, 
and  for  eight  consecutive  years,  is  of  any  value,  it  is  entirely  at 
the  service  of  her  country  ;  and  it  is  this  :  That  if  any  English 
woman  loves  Nature,  loves  humanity,  loves  an  independent 
active  existence,  in  close  touch  with  the  primaeval  forces  of  life, 
in  hand  to  hand  fight  with  ignorance  and  superstition,  let  her 
become  a  district  midwife  ;  she  is  not  likely  to  regret  it. 


LA  REVUO. 

The  International  Literary  Monthly. 
December  commences  and  January  continues 
the  translation  by  Dr.  Zamenhof  of  the  Psalms — 
commenced,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  not  as  a 
religious  study,  but  as  a  human  document,  and 
worked  at  with  many  national  versions  as  well  as  the 
Hebrew  original  beneath  his  eyes.  M.  Lambert's 
clever  article  upon  the  "  Relation  of  Words  to  Ideas  " 
is  very  informing.  It  deals,  of  course,  with  many 
languages  and  the  influence  of  their  words  upon  their 
customs.  The  biography  of  Claes  Adelskold,  the 
engineer  of  the  first  Swedish  railway,  which  was  com- 
menced in  1849,  is  contributed  by  Paul  Nylen. 


Vita  Femminile  Italianay  the  able  women's  review, 
edited  by  Sofia  Bisi  Albini,  celebrates  this  month  its 
first  birthday,  and  has  every  cause  for  self-congratula- 
tion. It  has  proved  itself  a  thoroughly  readable 
magazine,  taking  a  wide  and  sane  view  of  women's 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  first  four  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^ 
and  die  article  on  Whittier,  have  been  separately 
referred  to. 

THACKERAY'S  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LANGUAGE. 

vMr.  Walter  Jerrold,  in  an  article  on  Titmarsh  and 
the  Dixonary,  comments  on  the  number  of  words 
which  he  finds  in  Thackeray  and  not  in  the  dictionary. 
One  of  these  words  is  familiar  enough  to  anyone 
acquainted  with  Australasian  slang — "  bally."  Another 
most  useful  word,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent, 
and  which  surely  ought  to  be  in  the  dictionaries,  is 
"bumptious,"  for  bumptiousness  we  shall  certainly 
have  always  with  us.  "Diffugient  snows"  also  we 
sometimes  have.  We  do  not,  however,  "  fistify  "  nor 
"  militate,"  though  we  "  militate  against,"  nor  do  we 
"  portify  ourselves."  "  Protemporaneous  "  is  a  word 
Mr.  Jerrold  regrets,  and  he  thinks  a  "  thanatography  " 
preferable  to  an  "  obituary  notice."  So  it  might  be — 
if  we  knew  what  it  was. 

THE  HUDSON  BAY  DISPUTE. 

•  Mr.  P.  T.  McGrath  sets  out  the  American  case 
and  the  Canadian  case  in  the  Hudson  Bay  dispute. 
The  similarity  of  this  question  to  that  of  the  Alaskan 
boundary  is,  he  says,  quite  striking.  The  United 
States  whalers  have  certainly  enjoyed  unrestricted 
access  to  Hudson  Bay  for  seventy  years ;  but  the 
Canadian  contention  is  that  that  access  ought  to  have 
been  and  might  have  been  restricted  by  them,  for  the 
American  whalers  have  no  shadow  of  right  of  entry. 
As  the  writer  points  out,  this  Hudson  Bay  difficulty 
may  acquire  considerable  importance,  because  the 
waterway  might  be  made  an  alternative  sea  route  for 
shipping  Canadian  wheat  to  Europe.  The  claims  to 
the  ownership  of  Hudson  Bay  date  back  to  1610,  and 
there  are  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
(1818),  which  give  Canada  a  very  strong  case.  Much 
hinges  upon  the  question  whether  the  territorial 
boundary  follows  the  windings  of  the  coast  or,  ?.s  the 
British  contend,  is  drawn  from  headland  to  headland. 
But  the  uninterrupted  pursuit  of  the  whale  fishery  by 
the  Americans  during  so  many  years  establishes  a 
substantial  moral,  if  not  legal,  claim  for  consideration. 
Canada,  of  course,  as  usual,  is  afraid  that  her  interests 
will  be  sacrificed  to  the  British  desire  to  conciliate 
Uncle  Sam. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

I  have  not  space  to  notice  at  length  Miss  Low's 
excellent  reply  to  Miss  Smedley's  article  "The 
Hedda  Gabler  of  To-day."  Miss  Low  entitles  her 
paper  "  The  Parlour  Woman  or  the  Club  Woman." 
She  laughs  at  the  notion  that  it  is  too  domestic  to 
look  after  your  own  dustbin,  but  meritorious  to  look 
after  the  municipal  dustbin.  The  paper  on  "Two 
Imperial  Democrats  "  deals  with  two  recent  lives  of 
Mr.  Seddon  and  Sir  George  Grey,  but  not,  apparently, 
with  any  first-hand  knowledge  of  either.  People 
who  knew  Mr.  Seddon  did  not  usually  call 
has  "King  Dick."     Mr.   Holt  Schooling's  paper, 


hard  to  summarise  briefly,  on  "Our  Trade 
in  Manufactured  Goods,"  contends  that  the  Free 
Traders  judge  of  our  national  prosperity  by 
the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade,  saying  that  increased 
imports  mean  increased  exports  to  pay  for  them, 
whereas  what  we  judge  by  is  the  increase  of  power 
of  production,  since  it  is  upon  that,  not  upon  profit  in 
exchange  of  goods,  that  national  welfare  depends. 
Many  tables  illustrate  the  author's  theory.  Mr. 
Havelock  Ellis,  writing  on  "  Spanish  Ideals  To-day," 
comments  on  the  fact  that  while  all  thinking  Spaniards 
are  agreed  as  to  Spain's  suffering  from  moral  disease, 
they  disagree  as  to  the  diagnosis.  "If,"  says  the 
writer,  "Spaniards  could  but  realise  the  unused 
reservoir  of  original  energy  which  is  still  stored  within 
their  race  .  .  .  their  problem  would  be  solved." 


NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  for  January  contains  several 
interesting  articles.  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett 
reviews  "  The  Foreign  Policy  of  Queen  Victoria," 
and  Sir  Horace  Rumbold  writes  on  the  Recent  Deve- 
lopments in  Foreign  Policy.  Sir  Horace  Rumbold, 
whose  article  was  written  before  the  publication  of 
the  German  Naval  Programme,  says  that  this  so  far 
happy  reign  bids  fair  to  usher  in  an  era  of  general 
peace  and  concord  such  as  has  scarcely  blessed  the 
world  since  the  close  of  the  great  wars  of  the  last 
century. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The  Boom 
— and  After,"  exults  in  what  he  regards  as  the 
Confession  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  others  as  to 
the  power  which  foreign  trusts  can  exercise  in  the 
controlling  of  the  English  market. 

The  Bishop  of  Carlisle  writes  on  Canon  Law  and 
the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister  Marriage  Act.  The  new 
Act  of  Parliament,  he  maintains,  makes  more  clear 
than  ever  before  the  necessity  for  the  revision  of  the 
Canons  of  1603. 

R.  N.  pleads  for  the  cutting  of  a  ship  canal  between 
the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  chiefly  for  Naval  reasons. 
He  does  not  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  its  cost. 

Evelyn  Underhill  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defence 
of  the  novel,  "  The  Helpmate,"  in  opposition  to  Lady 
Robert  Cecil's  criticisms  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Cant  of  Unconventionally." 

"  As  Others  See  Us  "  is  a  paper  by  Mildred  Ire- 
monger,  in  which  she  gives  us  the  opinions  of  an 
Indian  Prince  and  Princess  concerning  British  adminis- 
tration in  India. 

Dr.  Stephen  Paget  summarises  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  experiments  on 
animals.  Dr.  Paget  is  strong  in  favour  of  vivisection, 
and  he  appeals  to  the  Royal  Commission  to  express 
in  very  plain  English  its  opinion  of  these  Anti-Vivi- 
section Societies. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Lovat  Fraser,  a  member  of  the  Cardiff 
Town  Council,  writes  a  character  sketch  of  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  which,  considering  it  is  written  by  a  political 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  ninety-third  year  of  this  review  ends  with  an 
excellent  number.  Articles  on  Whittier,  Egyptian 
gold  hoarding,  and  preparation  for  conversation  have 
been  already  noticed.  Mark  Twain's  autobiography 
is  chiefly  notable  for  his  account  of  the  failure  of  a 
rather  audacious  speech  he  delivered  on  the  occasion 
of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  Whittier. 

FICTION  IN  THE  NATIONAL  LIFE. 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker  writes  on  fiction,  its  place  in  the 
national  life.  For  150  years,  he  maintains,  fiction 
has  played  a  part  in  the  (i  criticism  of  life  "  which  is  as 
definite,  if  not  as  profound,  as  that  played  by  poetry. 
It  reveals  the  central,  moral,  and  intellectual  attitude 
towards  all  the  grave  questions  which  make  the  real 
history  of  a  nation  and  the  real  position  of  the  great 
sociological  problems.  He  rejoices  to  think  that  we 
have  masters  of  fiction  yet  alive  who  hold  the  flag 
high — in  England,  George  Meredith  and  Thomas 
Hardy  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  ;  in  America,  Mark 
Twain  and  W.  D.  Howells.  Fiction  in  the  United 
States  has  represented  the  birth  of  an  intellectual  life 
among  the  masses.  While  fiction  should  be  a  recrea- 
tion of  the  noblest  design,  it  must,  like  all  other  works 
of  art,  make  for  beauty  and  for  peace.  Above  all,  it 
should  make  for  character. 

U.S.A.  EAST  AND  WEST. 

Henry  C.  Ide,  recently  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  argues  against  evacuation  or 
neutralisation  of  these  islands,  and  concludes  that  no 
other  course  is  yet  possible  for  dealing  with  them  than 
that  of  tutelage,  with  high  and  sympathetic  guidance. 
Mr.  G.  G.  Hill  discusses  the  eastern  coast  defences 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  absence  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Pacific,  and  while  pointing  out  certain  places  where 
the  defences  require  strengthening,  declares  that  the 
nation's  fortifications,  compared  with  those  of  other 
countries,  are  highly  creditable. 

A  NEW  ITALIAN  RENAISSANCE. 

A  very  sanguine  paper  by  Mr.  Charles  Johnston 
discusses  what  he  calls  the  CatholiG  reformation  and 
the  authority  of  the  Vatican.  He  asks,  Is  Italy  to  give 
birth  to  a  new  Renaissance,  and  to  repeat  the  superb 
gifts  which  she  bestowed  on  the  world  in  the  Middle 
Ages?  There  were  signs  of  a  new  birth  in  the 
stirrings  of  spiritual  life  so  evident  in  the  last  year  or 
two.  He  urges  that  the  principle  of  domination  so 
long  asserted  by  the  Papacy  should  be  withdrawn,  and 
then  the  way  would  be  open  for  the  repair  of  the 
rending  of  Christendom.  "Then  we  shall  see  a 
Church  truly  Catholic,  united  by  a  common  obedience 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  recognising  that  that 
spirit  is  expressed  through  the  whole  body  of  those 
who  obey  the  Master,  the  Light  lightening  every 
heart." 

"  HALF-BREEDS  "  INDEED  ! 

Mr.  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  discussing  the  Second  Hague 
Conference,  adopts  a  tone  of  race  ascendency  which, 
if  prevalent  in  the  United  States,  augurs  ill  for  the 
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future  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  He  says,  "We 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  spectacle  of  a  half- 
breed  lawyer  deciding  upon  the  justice  of  a  British 
seizure  would  be  ludicrous  in  any  case,"  but  thinks  the 
idea  of  the  said  half-breeds  administering  a  law 
elaborated  by  themselves  and  others  is  patent  folly. 
He  thinks  that  the  easiest  way  of  solving  the  problems 
left  unsolved  would  be  to  substitute  for  an  ecumenical 
conference  a  congress  of  the  great  Powers. 


THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  REVIEW. 

In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review  for  Michael- 
mas Term  there  is  much  of  living  interest.  Haeckel 
and  Haeckelism  are  exposed  by  J.  Butler  Burke  as 
deficient  in  philosophy.  Blatchford's  theory  of  deter- 
minism is  bombarded  by  F.  C.  S.  Schiller.  "  Jam 
Senior "  presses  for  a  reform  of  Oxford's  antiquated 
machinery.  Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  late  Sub-Warden 
of  Toynbee  Hall,  treats  of  settlements  and  social 
reform,  and  considers  the  settling  of  households,  apart 
from  institutional  forms,  the  ideal.  At  present,  how- 
ever, Settlements  have  their  function  by  remaining  as 
centres  to  which  men  may  first  come  to  discover  their 
abilities,  and  to  give  shape  to  social  effort.  I.  B.  J. 
Sollas  laments  that  the  influence  of  the  movement  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  is  at  present  almost  con- 
fined to  the  provision  of  better  equipped  teachers,  but 
hopes  that  women's  colleges  may  become  centres  for 
turning  out  good  artists  of  life.  Canon  Lyttelton 
rejoices  in  the  growth  of  biometry,  and  in  especial  in 
the  careful  measurement  of  all  entrants  into  Eton,  ar 
a  proof  of  the  belief  in  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
Colonel  Gordon  McCabe  recalls  the  travels  of  Captain 
John  Smith,  first  British  settler  in  Virginia. 

THE  ECONOMIC  JOURNAL. 

The  December  number  is  really  distinguished.  It 
contains  several  articles  of  eminent  value.  Professor 
W.  J.  Ashley's  survey  of  the  present  position  of 
political  economy  is  alone  sufficient  to  confer  distinc- 
tion. He  thinks  that  while  much  of  the  labour 
devoted  to  economics  in  English-speaking  countries 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  less 
fruitful  than  one  could  desire,  yet  the  outlook  is  more 
encouraging  than  ever  before.  Only  of  late  years 
has  the  teaching  of  economics  begun  to  be  so 
organised  in  the  Universities  as  to  offer  a  career. 
Professor  von  Halle's  discussion  of  the  causes  of 
German  maritime  expansion,  Professor  H.  B.  Lees 
Smith's  study  of  the  consequences  of  a  legal  minimum 
wage,  and  Professor  Gustav  Conn's  investigation  of  the 
alternative  supplies  of  revenue  from  direct  taxation  or 
from  governmental  trading,  as  in  the  Prussian  rail- 
ways, have  all  been  separately  noticed.  The  reviews, 
notes  and  memoranda  form  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  apparatus  of  the  economist. 


In  the  Revue  de  Paris  Dr.  G.  Dumas  gives  an 
account  of  several  saints  who  during  life  or  after  death 
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THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  opens  with  an  extremely  interest- 
ing article  on  colour-photography  and  colour-printing. 
The  writer  describes  the  different  methods,  and  enters 
fully  into  the  scientific  and  technical  difficulties  and 
details;  he  speaks  of  the  photogram,  reviews  past 
ideas  and  prophecies  on  the  subject,  and  concludes 
by  telling  us  that  Lumiere  has  solved  a  problem 
which  has  taxed  the  efforts  of  generations  to 
settle. 

In  the  same  review  is  a  contribution  on  "  A  School 
System  for  Large  Towns."  After  dealing  with  the 
Dutch  school  system,  and  remarking  that  the  school 
period  is  not  long  enough  and  should  be  extended  to 
seven  years,  the  author  gives  an  account  of  the  Mann- 
heim scheme,  wherein  pupils  take  a  turn  in  a  repeti- 
tion class,  and  derive  great  benefit  therefrom.  The 
objection  raised  to  this  scheme  was  that  parents  would 
think  that  their  children  were  regarded  as  backward 
if  sent  to  the  repetition  class,  and  that  the  young 
people  themselves  would  have  their  susceptibilities 
wounded,  but  the  reverse  has  proved  to  be  the  case. 
The  youngsters  get  on  so  well  that  they  like  the 
scheme.  Our  British  system  of  term  examinations  is 
somewhat  similar,  but  not  quite  so  beneficial. 

Onze  Eeuw  continues  the  story  of  the  young 
Frenchwoman  of  more  than  a  century  ago,  giving  French 
quotations  and  rhymes.  In  another  contribution  on 
Curacao  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century  we 
have  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  place  being  besieged  by  the  English.  There  are 
many  mistaken  ideas  concerning  the  cause  of  this 
little  war,  and  the  writer  seeks  to  provide  authentic 
information. 

There  is  a  very  readable  article  on  the  Early  Days 
of  Willem  II.  of  Holland,  and  what  occurred  from 
1840  onward.  The  King  proved  to  be  quite  a 
different  man  from  his  father  and  acted  firmly.  He 
did  not  dismiss  all  his  Ministers  on  his  accession,  as 
he  was  expected  to  do,  but  only  made  slight  changes ; 
he  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  extension  of  education, 
and  did  a  great  deal  to  further  it  in  the  Netherlands. 
He  instituted  schools  which  were  a  distinct  advance 
on  anything  that  had  been  done  before,  and  Holland 
owes  much  of  its  educational  progress  to  his  initiative. 

Photography  claims  the  attention  again  in  the  form 
jf  an  illustrated  article  in  Elsevier  on  "  The  Progress 
of  Modern  Photography."  This  article  may  be  said 
to  speak  for  itself  (to  use  a  hackneyed  expression)  in 
its  pictures.  Another  instalment  of  the  contribution 
on  "  Dutch  Caricatures  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  is 
as  amusing  as  the  first.  One  of  the  most  entertaining 
of  the  illustrations  is  that  which  shows  a  certain 
important  personage  declaring  that  within  a  very 
brief  time  he  will  produce  an  army  of  more  than  sixty 
thousand  soldiers ;  he  is  represented  as  making  toy 
soldiers  and  ranging  them  on  the  table  in  companies. 
One  can  imagine  that  this  was  a  very  sarcastic  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

Between  indignation  at  the  Government  and  white 
fury  against  the  Modernists  the  Civiltd  Cattolica 
continues  to  display  much  bitterness  of  temper.  The 
recent  attempt  of  the  Ministry  and  of  certain  Socialist 
municipalities  to  exclude  the  Church  Catechism 
from  the  elementary  schools  naturally  produces  a 
vigorous  protest. 

THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY  IN  ITALY. 

The  attempt,  however,  seems  foredoomed  to 
failure  if  the  remarkable  figures  given  of  the  re- 
ferendum of  parents  held  in  certain  towns  are  typical 
of  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  Venice,  with  10,000  scholars, 
only  196  parents  were  opposed  to  the  catechism;  in 
Turin,  with  26,000,  only  31 ;  in  Genoa,  with  18,000, 
only  208.  In  an  article  on  "Theosophy  and 
Modernism  "  it  is  asserted  that  many  of  the  ideas 
current  among  Modernists  are  borrowed,  consciously 
or  not,  from  "  that  pseudo-mystical  pantheism  known 
as  Theosophy."  The  writer  declares  that  theosophical 
societies  are  now  to  be  found  in  all  large  Italian 
cities,  that  the  meetings  are  frequented  by  Catholics, 
and  that  some  fifty  theosophical  works  have  been 
published  in  Italian  within  the  last  year  or  two. 

SWISS  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

To  the  Rassegna  Nazionak  the  Abbe*  Vercesi  con- 
tributes an  instructive  account  of  the  recent  referen- 
dum in  Geneva,  in  obedience  to  which  the  "  national 
churches,"  both  Calvinistic  and  "  Old  Catholic,"  have 
been  disestablished.  The  reform,  however,  has  been 
effected  without  bitterness  or  injustice.  The  State 
will  no  longer  recognise  any  Church,  but  neither  will 
she  interfere  in  their  internal  organisation  nor  attempt 
to  hamper  their  development  with  petty  and  galling 
restrictions.  The  Abbe*  suggests,  not  unnaturally,  that 
France  might  learn  much  in  these  matters  from  her 
Swiss  neighbour. 

WOMAN  A  SPECIALIST. 

Two  English  subjects  are  treated  in  the  Nuova 
Antologia  for  December.  R.  Badoglio  writes  with 
much  enthusiasm  of  the  Letchworth  Garden  City,  and 
A.  Agresti  contributes  a  well-informed  sketch  of  the 
work  of  W.  Morris  and  the  beginnings  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  movement.  Princess  A.  di  Strongoli 
describes  her  technical  and  professional  school  for 
girls  at  Naples,  and  pleads  with  the  Government  for  a 
grant  with  which  to  develop  a  training-college  for 
technical  teachers.  Woman,  she  asserts,  excels  in 
specialisation,  and  is  by  nature  the  teacher  and 
fashioner  of  youth,  hence  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  her  teaching  capacities  up  to  the  highest  point 
of  perfection.  P.  Bessi  writes  of  Grazia  Deledda  and 
her  novels,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  laudatory  article 
compares  her  genius  more  than  once  to  that  of 
Shakespeare.  Senator  Pasquale  Villari  deplores  once 
again  the  seriousness  of  the  agrarian  situation  in  South 
Italy,  whence  every  year  over  800,000  able-bodied 
peasants  emigrate  to  America  owing  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  earning  3  livelihood  on  their  native  soil. 
Digitized  y  Vt 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  our, els  as  ithers  see  us."— Burns. 


Westminster  Gazette.) 

Divergences  in  the  Unionist  Poultry  Yard. 

"  To-day  the  Liberals  seem  to  be  reduced  to  the  commonplace  and  uninspiring  expedient  of 
seeking  differences  of  opinion  in  the  ranks  of  their  opponents.  Such  divergences,  of  course,  may 
be  discovered  in  any  political  party  which  has  not  degenerated  into  a  mechanical  caucus."— 
Morning  Post. 


ONE  of  the  finest  cartoons  of 
the  month  is  that  of  the 
Melbourne  Punch  on  the 
ascent  of  woman :  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  "helpless"  overdressed 
woman  of  to-day  and  the  workman- 
like, stately,  and  far  more  hand- 
some woman  of  the  future,  offering 
libraries  of  suggestion  to  the  female 
reader. 

Next  to  it,  perhaps,  may  be 
placed  the  cartoon  in  Lustige  Blatter \ 
which  represents  the  Times  as  the 
wicked  stepmother  roasted  to  death 
when  Germany  (as  Cinderella)  is 
united  to  the  Prince  (Edward  VII.). 
Possibly  the  German  naval  pro- 
gramme may  have  cooled  some- 
what her  parched  tongue.  For  the 
rest,  the  pictorial  humorists  have 
amused  themselves  and  their  readers, 
among  a  host  of  other  themes,  with 
the  cynical  contrast  between  the 
pacific  pretensions  and  the  militarist 
machinations  of  the  chief  Powers  at 
the  Hague,  the  embarrassing  popu- 
larity of  King  Edward,  the  seeming 
"  progress "  and  real  decadence  of 
American  civilisation,  and  the  dis- 
union of  the  Unionists. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  cartoon 
competition  is  an  excellent  idea. 


THE  "WESTMINSTER  GAZETTE'S"  PRIZE  CARTOON  COMPETITION. 

First  Prize  :  £2$.  Second  Prize  :  £1$. 


Ulysses  and  the  Sirens. 

"We  do  not  at  all  exaggerate  if  we  say  that  the  whole  interest  of  the 
Unionist  Party  in  this  Conference  (Birmingham)  is  directed  to  the  question 
whether  this  time  they  will  catch  Mr.  Balfour  or  whether  for  the  tenth  time 
he  will  get  through  the  toils." — Westminster  Gazette,  November  a,  1907. 


The  Socialist  Bogey. 


Little  Liberal  Party  :  "  Don't  you  be  frightened,  grandmother  ! 
He  wants  you  to  take  away  my  horse  and  give  it  to  him." 
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[Berlin. 


English  Sailor:  "Good-bye,  brother  German;  I'll  never  forget  the 

pleas.*i n I  days  we've  had  together." 

L'hb  Same:   "By  Jove,  and  I  did  so  want  to  box  with  the  fellow  just 

tmce  ! " 


ATelbourtu  Punch.] 


The  Ascent  of  Woman. 

(The  Women's  Work  Exhibition  is  interesting,  ii"t  only  for  what  woman 
has  dune,  but  lor  the  promise  of  what  she  may  yet  do.) 

The  WORKING  Woman:  "  Good  Gracious!  Is  it  possible  our  sex 
was  once  content  to  be  a  helpless  creature  like  that?  " 


Lepracxun.} 

"John  Bull's  Other  Island." 
John  Bull  :  "  Off  out  o'  this  and  emigrate.    I  want  tbe  land  for  the  cattle." 


Le/racaun.} 
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Melbourne  Punch.] 


John  Bull— 
Peace,  joyful  Peace,  is  now  assured, 
Ambitioo  on  all  hands  is  cured. 

Germany — 
Yah  !  yah  !  my  friend,  the  Fleet  I  make, 
With  no  idea  your  land  to  shake. 

America — 
My  ships  to  the  Pacific  go, 
With  no  idea  of  Jappy  foe. 


Japan — 
I  trust  you  all,  my  jolly  boys, 
And  only  build  my  ships  for  toys. 

China — 
Me  welly  glad  to  join  the  dance 
With  my  friends,  Germany  and  France. 

All  Together —  [holidiy — 

Round  let  us  bound,  for  'tis  Peac-'s 
Never  we  fight  again — Hip,  hip,  hooray  ! 


Sydney  Bulletin.\ 

The  Policy  of  Pester. 

London,  Wednesday  Afternoon. — Sir  H.  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman,  the  Prime  Minister,  speaking  at  Dunfermline,  advised 
the  suffragettes  that  if  they  pestered  the  people  persistently 
they  would  probably  win  sooner  than  many  expected." 

H.  C.-B.  plater  on):  "  Yes,  ma'am,  but  I  said  ^The  People.' 
I  never  meant  for  you  to  come  pestering  oi  me.  I  am  not  '  The 
People.'  " 


Westminster  GtuetU.} 

The  Unionist  Tea-pot 

Lord  Halsbury  :  "  Yes,  at  present  it  seems  to  be  thoroughly  united ; 
but  wouldn't  it  be  as  well  not  to  put  any  hot  water  into  it  just  now  ?  " 


Sydttey  Bulletin.  J 

Apron-Strings. 

We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  the  assumption  that  Britain  will  beat 

enemy  in  the  event  of  war.— Age. 
Britannia       Fear^thing,  my  son  !   This  arrangenv 

ieaxn  to  be  invi 


I  am  invincible  !  "  f 
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Silhouette.]  [Paris.  lokyo  Puck.] 

This  gay  old  monarch,  who,  like  Abraham  of  old,  is  a  father  at  three       Hearst,  the  Inebriate  King  of  American  Journalism, 
score  and  ten, 

"  I've  drunk  on  my  own  account ;  no  use  for  others  to  grumble  about  it  f " 


N*belspaltcr.\                                                               [Zurich.  Ntbelttolter.}  [Zurich. 

Thi  Bird  of  ScandaL  (_QPortugal. 

Zealous  Bernhakd ;  "Don't  you  worry  about  it,  my  dear;  we'll  soon  The  Faithful  Don  Carlos:    "  I  don't  know  what  the  people  want 

clean  it  ud  again."  with  their  revolution.     I  can't  see  anvthiue  of  it." 
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*yf*mimn  ^  "Ufa"  New  ror*.\ 

"While  impressing  the  Orient  with  our  Pacific  Fleet,  why  don't  we  send  along  pictorial  floats  and  show  'em 

how  great  we  really  are  ?  " 


{ 

Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 
periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME   AFFAIRS,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

Agriculture,  Land : 

Small  Holdings,  by  Rev.  A.  E.  T.  Newman,  44  Albany 
Rev,"  Jan. 

Dollar  Wheat,  by  H.  Vanderhoof,  "  World  To-day," 
Dec. 

Wheat  :  the  Wizard  of  the  Canadian  North,  by  Agnes 
D.  Cameron,  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Dec. 

Fruit-Growing  in  Vancouver,  by  Settler,  "  World's 
Work,"  Jan. 

Alcohol  ia  Industry,  by  L.  Sardet-Girardault,  "  Rev.  de 

Paris,"  Dec.  i. 
Anglo-Saxon  Character,  by  Havelock  Ellis,  "Albany 

Rev,"  Jan. 
Armies : 

The  German  Manual  of  Field  Artillery  Fire,  by  Lieut.- 
Col.  H.  A.  Bethell,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Jan. 

The  New  Infantry  Regulations  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, by  Gen.  Bonnal,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Dec. 

The  Increase  of  French  Artillery,  by  Captain  *  *  *, 
"  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Dec.  15. 

The  New  Army  of  France,  by  Vance  Thompson, 
44  World's  Work,"  Jan. 

The  Swiss  Military  System,  by  Lieut.-Col,  C.  Delmc* 
Radcliffe,  41  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst," 
Dec. 

American  Coast  Defences,  by  G.  G.  Hill,  44  North 
Amer.  Rev,"  Dec. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation: 

The  Coming  Conquest  of  the  Air,  by  E.  La  Rue  Jones, 

"Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 
War  Balloons,  44  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  Dec. 
Aerial  Navigation  in  War,  by  Capt.  C.  B.  de  Boone, 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  Jan. 

Catholic  Church  (see  also  France)  : 
The  Catholic  Reformation  and  the  Authority  of  the 

Vatican,  by  C.  Johnston,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Dec. 
Crime,  Prisons ; 

Criminals  and  Crime,  by  H.  J.   B.  Montgomery, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Jan. 
The  Criminal  Problem  To-day,  by  H.  Joly,  "  Rev.  des 

Deux  Mondes,"  Jan.  1. 
Hypnotism  and  Crime,  by  Prof.  H.  Munsterberg, 

"  McClure's  Mag,"  Jan. 
Can  Criminals  be  cured  by  Surgical  Operation  ?  by 

B.  Hollander,  "  Strand  Mag,"  Jan. 
The  "  Cruelty "  Women  in  Our  Prisons,  by  Miss  C. 

Smith- Rossie,  "  Sunday  at  Home,"  Jan. 
Education  : 

Oxford  Finance,  by  W.  R.  Lawson,  "  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  Jan. 

Cobden  and  Secular  Education,  by  W.  E.  A.  Axon, 

44  Westminster  Rev,"  Jan. 
The  People  and  the  Schools,  bv  J.  J.  Findlay, 44  London 

Qrly,"  Jan. 

The  Call  of  the  Children,  by  R.  C.  Cowell,  44  London 
Qrly,"  Jan. 
Finance  : 

Our  Trade  in  Manufactured  Goods,  by  J.  H.  Schooling, 
44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Jan. 


British  Preference,  by  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  44  Empire 
Rev,"  Jan. 

Government  and  Public  Finance,  by  Prof.  G.  Cohen, 

44  Economic  Journal,"  Dec. 
Free  Trade  and  National  Finance,  by  Harold  Cox, 

44  Financial  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 
The  Boom  and  After,  by  J.  L.  Garvin,  44  National  Rev," 

Jan. 

The  Ethics  of  Speculation,  by  C.  F.  Dole,  44  Atlantic 

Monthly,"  Dec. 
The  American  Panic  ;  Various  Views  by — 

Boies,  W.  J.,  44  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 

Cochery,  G.,  44  Grande  Rev,"  Dec.  10  and  25. 

Ireton,  R.  E.,  44  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 

Laugh  1  in,  J.  L.,  44  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 

LeVy,  R.  G.,  44  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 

Norton,  J.  Pease,  44  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 

Noyes,  A.  D.,  44  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Dec. 

Welby,  Lord,  44  Contemp.  Rev,"  Jan. 

Food: 

The  Blanzy  Mining  Company  and  Milk  for  Babies, 

"ReYorme  Sociale,"  Dec.  1. 
The  Fight  for  Pure  Milk,  by  B.  W.  Wylot,  44  World's 

Work,"  Jan. 

Housing  Problems : 

Cottages  at  the  Lowest  Possible  Cost,  by  Home 
Counties,  44  World's  Work,"  Jan. 

Ireland  in  1907,  by  Ian  Malcolm,  44  Nineteenth  Cent,' 
Jan. 

Labour  Problems: 

The  State  as  an  Employer,  by  C.  PreVet,  44  ReTorme 

Sociale,"  Dec.  16. 
A  Legal  Minimum  Wage,  by  Profc  H.  B.  Lees  Smith, 

14  Economic  Journal,"  Dec. 
Labour   Insurance    in  Germany,  by  Dr.  Schiele, 

44  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  Dec. 
Sickness  and  Old  Age  Insurance  in  Belgium,  by  A. 

Tibbaut,  44  Rev.  Gendrale,"  Dec. 
Compulsory  Insurance  against  Unemployment,  by  T. 

Good,  44  World's  Work,"  Jan. 
Home  Workers  without  Rights,  by  J.  Timm,  44  Sozial- 

istische  Monatshefte,"  Dec. 
Abbe's  Theory  of  Industry,  by  B.  K.  Gray,  44  Albany 

Rev,"  Jan. 

Marriage :  Canon  Law  and  the  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
Marriage  Act,  by  Bishop  Diggle,  ""National  Rev,"  Jan. 

Navies : 

An  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Navy,  by  A.  Hurd, 

44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Jan. 
The  Colonies  and  Imperial  Defence,  44  United  Service 

Mag,"  Jan. 

The  North  Sea  and  Torpedo  Operations,  by  P.  A. 

Hislam,  44  United  Service  Mag,"  Jan. 
Speed  and  Armament,  by  Lieut.  E.  V.  F.  R.  Dugmore, 

44  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst,"  Dec. 
Germany  as  a  Naval  Power,  by  Vice-Adm.  Valois, 

44  Deutsche  Rev,"  Dec. 
The  New  German  Naval  Proposals,  by  D.,  4<  Preuss- 
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Needs  of  the  American  Navy,  by  H.  Reuterdahl, 
"  McClure's  Mag,"  Jan. 

The  American  Coast  Defences,  by  G.  G.  Hill,  "  North 
Amer.  Rev,"  Dec. 
Old  Age  Pensions: 

Beesly,  Prof.  E.  S.,  on,  "  Positivist  Rev,"  Jan. 

Spender,  H.,  on,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Jan. 
Parliamentary,  etc. : 

Politics  in  Transition,  by  C  F.  G.  Masterman,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Jan. 

Parliament  and  Party,  by  T.  E.  Kebbel,  "  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  Jan. 

David  Lloyd  George,  by  J.  A.  Lovat  Fraser,  "National 

Rev,"  Jan. 
Lord  Lansdowne,  "  Blackwood,"  Jan. 
Shipping : 

Port-Building    on  the    Humber,  by  W.  C.  Platts, 

"  World's  Work,"  Jan. 
A  Forth  and  Clyde  Ship  Canal,  by  R.  N.,  "  National 

Rev,"  Jan. 

The  Ports  of  France,  by  Capt.  A.  Davin,  "  Correspon- 

dant,"  Dec.  25. 
German  Transatlantic  Enterprise,  by  Prof.  E.  von 

Halle,  "  Economic  Journal,"  Dec. 
Sociology,  Socialism,  etc. : 

A  Challenge  to  Socialism,  by  Dr.  J.  Beattie  Crozier, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Jan. 
Socialism,  by  U.  A.  Forbes,  "  London  Qrly,"  Jan. 
The  Fallacies  of  Collectivism,  by  A.  J.  Penty,  "  Albany 

Rev,"  Jan. 

New  Worlds  for  Old,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  "  Grand  Mag," 
Jan. 

Some  Tendencies  in  Social  Evolution,  by  R.  G.  Davis, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Jan. 
Revolution,  by  Jack  London,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Jan. 
The  Present  Position  of  Political  Economy,  by  Pro£ 

W.  J.  Ashley,  "  Economic  Journal,"  Dec. 
The  Social  Work  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 

Duties  of  the  State  in  France,  by  L.  Etcheverry, 

"  ReTorme  Sociale,"  Dec.  1. 
Charity  on  a  Business  Basis,  by  L.  W.  Hine,  "  World 

To-day,"  Dec. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama: 

The  Children's  Educational  Theatre,  by  A.  Minnie 

Herts,  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Dec. 
Vivisection :  Experiments  on  Animals,  by  Dr.  S.  Paget, 

"  National  Rev,"  Jan. 
Women: 

Justice  between  the  Sexes,  by  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wolsten- 
holme  Elmy,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  Jan. 

Nemesis,  by  Lucy  Gardner  Paget,  "  Westminster 
Rev,"  Jan. 

The  Parlour  Woman  or  the  Club  Woman  ?  by  Miss 

F.  H.  Low,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Jan. 
Midwifery  as  a  Profession  for  Educated  Wdmen,  by 

Miss  A.  S.  Gregory,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Jan. 
The  Servant  Question,  by  E.  Fischer,  "  Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  Dec. 

COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 
Colonies,  Imperialism,  etc  : 

The  True  Imperialism,  by  Lord  Curzon,  "  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  Jan. 

Twelve  Months  of  Imperial  Evolution,  by  R  J  ebb, 

M  Journal  Royal  Colonial  Inst,"  Dec' 
Richard  Seddon  and  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  by  E.  Salmon, 

u  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Jan. 


Peace  and  Disarmament,  International  Arbitration,  etc.  : 

The  Peace  Conference  : 

Ernst,  A.,  on,  "  Rev.  Ge'ne'rale,"  Dec. 
Hazeltine,  M.  W.,  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev.,"  Dec. 
Nippold,  Prof.  O.,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Dec. 

Has  the  United  States  repudiated  International  Arbi- 
tration ?  by  P.  W.  Henry,  "North  Amer.  Rev." 
Dec. 

On  Earth — Peace  1  by  Carmen  Sylva,  "  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  Jan. 
Africa : 

Egypt's  Economic  Position  and  Gold-Hoarding,  by 
M.  L.  Muhleman,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Dec. 

Upper  Egypt,  by  G.  Foucart,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Dec.  1. 

The  New  Khartoum,  by  Sir  W.  F.  Midville,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Jan. 

Morocco  : 

BeVard,  Victor,  on,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Dec.  1  and  15. 
Caix,  R.  de,  on,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Dec.  1 
and  16. 

Operations  of  the  French  Army  in  Morocco,  by  E. 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  "  Blackwood,"  Jan. 
Raisuli  the  Bandit,  by  Stephen  Bonsai,  "  Munsey's 

Mag,"  Jan. 
Algeria,  by  A.  M.,  "  Rev.  Francaise,"  Dec. 
The  Separation  of  Church  and  State  in  Algeria,  by  R 

Pinon,  "Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Dec.  15. 
The  Baro  Kano  Railway,  by  Major  A.  G.  Leonard, 

"Asiatic  Qrly,"  Jan. 
Belgium  and  the  Congo,  by  E.  D.  Morel,  "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  Jan. 
Natal  and  the  Zulus,  by — 

Hawkin,  R.  C,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Jan. 

Swinny,  S.  H,  "  Positivist  Rev,"  Jan. 
How  to  make  the  Negro  work,  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Jan. 
German  East  Africa,  by  Baron  Dernburg,  "  Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  Dec.  16. 
Austria-Hungary :  '\ 
Racial  Strife  in  Hungary,  by  H.  W.  V.  Temperley, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Jan. 
Slovaks  under  Magyar  Rule,  "Westminster  Rev,"  Jan. 
Balkan  States,  see  Bulgaria,  Macedonia  (under  Turkey). 

Basque  Provinces  and  the  Nationalist  Movement,  by  A. 

Marvaud,  "La  Revue,"  Dec.  15. 
Bulgaria,  by  G.  Demanche,  "  Rev.  Francaise,"  Dec. 

Burmah  and  Its  Development,  by  J.  Nisbet,  "Asiatic 

Qrly,"  Jan. 
Canada : 

The  Hudson  Bay  Dispute,  by  P.  T.  McGrath,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Jan. 
China: 

Chinese  Students  Abroad,  by  V.  K.  Ting,  "  Westmin- 
ster Rev,"  Jan. 
Chinese  Opinions  of  To-day,  by  Avesnes,  "  Corre- 
spondant,"  Dec.  10. 
Cuba: 

How  the  Cuban  Problem  might  be  solved,  by  Capt.  J. 
H.  Parker,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 
Europe  unredeemed,    by    Editor  of  "Albany  Rev" 

"Albany  Rev,"  Jan. 
Foreign  Policy:    Recent    Developments,  by  Sir  H. 

Rumbold,  "  National  Rev,"  Jan. 
France  : 

Whither  France  is  tending,  by  E.  Tallichet,  "  Biblio- 
theque  Universale,"  Dec. 
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An  Aggression  of  Modernism,  by  Abbe*  Delfour,  u  Uni- 
versity Catholique,"  Dec. 
Greater  France,  by  J.  Bardoux,  "  National  Rev,"  Jan. 
Germany : 

The  Kaiser,  by  J.  L.  Bashford,  "  Strand  Mag,"  Jan. 
Concentration  in  the  Work  of  the  Reichstag,  by  W. 

Heine,  "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Dec. 
The  Year  in  Germany,  by  W.  C.  Dreher,  "  Atlantic 

Monthly,"  Pec. 
Whither  Germany  is  tending,  by  E.  Tallichet, "  Biblio- 

theaue  Universelle,"  Dec. 
The  Kaiser  and  Social  Reform,  by  Dr.  L.  Elkind, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Jan. 
The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Kaiser,  by  J.  Ellis  Barker, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Jan. 
Native  Policy  in  the  German  Colonies,  by  P.  Rohr- 

bach,  "  Preussische  Jahrbiicher,"  Dec. 
The  Colonial  Question  and  the  Class  Struggle,  by  E. 

Bernstein,  "  bozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Dec. 
India : 

The  Coming  Famine  in  India,  by  B.  Aitken,  "  Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  Jan. 

The  Unrest  in  India  and  Its  Causes,  by  Bishop  of 
Southampton,  "  The  East  and  the  West,"  Jan. 

The  Reforms  India  really  wants,  by  C.  Y.  Chinta- 
mani,  "  Modern  Rev,"  Dec. 

The  Separation  of  Judicial  and  Executive  Functions, 
by  S.  M.  Mitra,  "  Asiatic  Qrly,"  Jan. 

Local  Government  in  India,  by  G.  K.  Betham, 
"  Empire  Rev,"  Jan. 

The  New  Swadeshi,  by  Sir  R.  Lethbridge,  "  Asiatic 
Qrly,"  Jan. 

Coolie  Education,  by  A.  G.  Wise,  "Asiatic  Qrly," 
Jan. 

Education  and  the   National  Movement,  by  A.  G. 
Fraser,  "  The  East  and  the  West,"  Jan. 
Italy: 

The  New  Mayor  of  Rome,  by  Raqueni,  "  Nouvelle 
Rev,"  Dec.  1 5. 


Japan  : 

The  Japanese  in  Korea  : 
Lee,  S.  S.,  and  J.  H.   Song,  on,  "  Empire  Rev," 
Jan. 

Mackenzie,  F.  A.,  on,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Jan. 
Philippine  Islands : 

Ide,  H.  C,  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,*  Dec. 

Wright,  Hamilton,  on,  "World  To-day,"  Dec. 
Poland  : 

Prussian  Poland,  by  M.  von  Witten,  "  Deutsche  Rev," 
Dec. 

Portugal,  by  Oswald  Crawfurd,  "  Nineteenth  Cent," 

Jan. 
Russia : 

The  Peasantry  and  the  Land  Question,  by  Dr.  M.  L. 

Schlesinger,  "  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  Dec. 
Britain  and  Russia  in  the  Middle  East,  "  Blackwood," 

Jan. 

The  Anglo-Russian  Convention,  by  Col.  C.  E.  Yate, 
"  Asiatic  Qrly,"  Jan. 
Spain  : 

Spanish  Ideals  of  To-day,  by  Havelock  Ellis,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Jan. 
Sweden,  Oscar  II.  of, 

Bar,  G.  de,  and  A.  Pawlowski,  on,  "  Correspond  ant," 
Dec.  25. 

Unsigned  Article  on,  "Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Jan. 
Turkey : 

Macedonia  and  the  Balkans,  by  R.  Henry,  "  Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  Dec.  16. 
Great  Britain  and  the  Bagdad  Railway,  by  Angus 

Hamilton,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  Jan. 
United  States: 
American  Affairs,  by  A.  M.  Low,  "  National  Rev,"  Jan- 
Roosevelt  v,  Rockfeller,  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  "Amer. 

Mag,"  Jan. 

Street  Railway    Financiers,    by    B.  J.  Hendrick, 

"McClure's  Mag,"  Jan. 
The  Financial  Crisis,  see  under  Finance. 


SOME   SERIALS   NOW   RUNNING    IN   THE  MAGAZINES. 


Author.  Title. 

Barr,  Amelia  E.  .    .  Francesca  .  . 

Brown,  Alice  .    •    .  Rose  MacLeod 

Cattle,  Agnes    and  Wroth  .    .  . 

Egerton 
Conrad,  Joseph  . 
Crawford,  Marion 
Cutting,  Mary  Stewart  The  Wayfarers 

Daniels,  H.  K.   .    .  Our  Tenants 


The  Duel  .  .  . 
The  Prima  Donna 


Ewald,  Carl   .    .  . 
Fowler,  Ellen  Thorney- 
croft 

Fox,  John,  Junr.  • 

Gilbert,  Lady.  .  . 
Gouldsbury,  Cullen  . 
Haggard,  H.  Rider  . 
Hichens,  Robert .  • 
Jacobs,  W.  W.  .  . 
Jameson,  E.  M.  .  . 

King,  W.  Scott  .  . 
La    Pasture,  Mrs. 

Henry  de 
Le  Feuvre,  Amy  . 

X'/all,  David  •  . 


Cordt's  Son    .  . 

Miss  Fallowfield's  For- 
tune   

The  Trail  of  the  Lone- 
,  some  Pine  .    .  . 

Hester's  History.  . 

Maturin's  Marriage  . 

The  Ghost  Kings  . 

A  Spirit  in  Prison  . 

Salthaven  .... 

The  House  at  the 
Corner  .... 

Heavens  of  Brass 

Catherine's  Child  • 

A  Bit  of  Rough  Road 
The  Fighting  Line  . 


Magazine.  Begun.  ' 

Young  Woman.  Oct.  '07 
Atlantic  Monthly  Oct.  '07 

Cornhlll  .   .   .  July  '07 

Pall  Mall  Mag.  •  Jan.  '08 

Munsey's  Mag.  .  Aug.  '07 

McClure's  Mag.  Jan.  '08 
English  Illus- 
trated Mag. 
Fortnightly  Rev.  Jan.  '08 

Quiver  ....  Dec.  '07 

Scribner's  Mag.  Jan.  '08 

Irish  Monthly  .  Sept.  '07 
African  Monthly 

Pearson's    .   .  Oct.  '07 

Lady's  Realm  .  Sept.  '07 

Strand  Mag.    .  Dec.  '07 

Sunday  Strand  Jan.  '08 


Young  Man  .   .  J; 


Cornhlll  Mag. 

Sunday  at 

Home 
Sunday  at 

Home 


an.  'o8 
an.  '08 


Nov.  '07 
Nov.  '07 


Author. 

Meade,  L.  T,      •  • 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir  . 

Nesbit,  E.      .    .  . 

Osbourne,  Lloyd.  . 

Oxenham,  John  .  . 

Ozenham,  John  .  . 

Phillpotts,  Eden  .  . 

Robins,  Elizabeth  . 

Sinclair,  Upton   .  . 

Steffens,  Lincoln  .  . 

Thurston,  Katherine 
Cecil 

Turner,  Ethel.  .  . 
Vaizey,  Jessie  de  H. 


Title. 

The  Ordeal  of  Sybil 
West  .... 

The  Red  City     .  . 

The  House  of  Arden 

The  Adventurer  .  . 

The  Shadow  of  a 
Crown  .... 

My  Lady  of  Sha- 
dows. .... 

The  Mother  of  the 
Man  

Come  and  Find  Me  . 

The  Metropolis  .  . 

The  Mote  and  the 
Beam  .... 

The  Fly  on  the 
Wheel  .... 

That  Girl  .... 

Big  Game  .... 


Ward,    Mrs.    Hum-   The  Testing  of  Diana 
phry  Mai  lory  .... 

Weigall,  C.  E.  C     .A  Sensitive  Plant  . 

Wells,  H.  G.  .  .  .  The  War  in  the  Air  . 
Weyman,  Stanley  J.    The  Wild  Geese  .  . 


White,  Fred.  M. 
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LANGUAGES  AND  LETTER-WRITING. 


SIR  WILLIAM  MATHER  appeals  for  help  with 
regard  to  the  British  Education  Section  of  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  fine  buildings  now  in  course  of  erection  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  to  be  opened  early  in  the  spring. 
The  object  of  his  Committee  is  to  present  as  full  and 
typical  a  representation  as  possible  of  British  educa- 
tion in  all  its  grades  from  the  infant  school  to  the 
University.  Sir  William  hopes  that  the  Exhibition 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  popular  feeling ;  therefore 
let  all  friends  of  education  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  others  to  this  matter,  the  "  patriotic " 
especially,  for  it  is  certain  we  can  show  teachers  of 
other  countries  that  we  do  well  in  many  things — even 
if  not  so  well  as  some  nations  in  others.  Great 
Britain  did  not  show  up  well  at  the  French  Exhibition 
of  1900,  if  my  memory  is  to  be  trusted,  and,  as 
always,  that  which  is  to  be  feared  is  the  laissez  oiler 
indifference,  which  hopes  some  one  will  surely  do 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  which  consequently  no 
one  does.  The  Organising  Secretary  is  Mr.  G.  R.  B. 
Loch,  56,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Les  Cinq  Langues  continues  to  give  some  of  its 
articles  in  each  language.  The  supplement  this  month 
contains  an  article  upon  the  lack  of  reading  amongst 
French  children,  which  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
fact  .that  they  have  "  nothing  to  read."  But  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Bairns  "  books  has  set  forth  to  help 
them,  and  already  eight  numbers  of  the  "Bairns" 
have  been  translated  and  are  in  circulation.  The 
particular  books  have  of  course  been  decided  upon 
by  French  teachers,  and  their  choice  for  the  prelimi- 
nary numbers  is  interesting.  First  came  the  Nursery 
Tales  (which,  by  the  way,  would  make  capital  recita- 
tions for  English  children  learning  French),  then  the 
Glass  Slipper,  which,  though  from  French  sources,  is 
not  published  in  France,  as  here,  for  a  penny ;  Gul- 
liver, Grimm,  Aladdin,  Sindbad  come  next  in  order, 
and  stories  of  animals  are  the  last  issued  as  yet.  The 
books  are  sold  in  England  at  2d.  each,  including 
postage  ;  they  are  translated  by  French  teachers  for 
French  children,  and  therefore  no  finer  class  reading- 
books  for  the  students  of  French  in  our  own  schools 
could  anywhere  be  found. 

A  French  teacher  at  Soissons  (Aisne)  would  like 
to  receive  as  guest  a  young  English  lady  who,  in 
return,  would  help  his  daughter  with  her  English. 
The  young  lady  must  have  received. a  good  literary 
education,  and  she  is  needed  at  once.  Kindly  send 
a  stamp  with  the  application,  which  will  be  forwarded 
to  an  English  friend. 

A  French  lady  living  at  La  Fleche  would  give  ex- 
optional  advantages  to  an  English  girl  wishing  to 
stay  in  France,  and  willing  to  pay  eleven  shillings 
weekly  towards  the  cost  of  her  board. 

R.  Paranyothi,  B.A.,  Teachers'  College,  SaiJL[/et, 
Madras,  a  teacher,  pleads  for  scenic  postcards  to 
help  his  students  with  the  study  of  geography. 


ESPERANTO. 

s  Dresden  is  now  definitely  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
for  the  next  Esperanto  Congress.  The  time  settled 
is  from  the  16th  to  the  22nd  August  as  being  the 
most  convenient  for  the  greatest  number.  A  delight- 
ful suggestion  that  a  pretty  village  not  very  far  from 
Dresden  should  be  the  scene  of  a  holiday  rest-cure 
before  or  after  the  work  of  the  Congress  has  been 
highly  approved,  and  already  plans  for  music, 
dramatic  entertainments,  etc.,  are  in  train. ,  Needless 
to  say,  the  mnny  "  outside  congresses " — educa- 
tionalists, pacifists,  and  the  like— are  also  preparing 
their  programme. 

On  December  9th  a  concert  which  must  certainly 
be  unique  in  the  annals  of  the  profession  took  place 
at  the  ifeolian  Hall.  Mme.  Bendix  was  the  pianist, 
Paul  Schmedes,  the  renowned  Danish  tenor,  the 
vocalist,  and  the  majority  of  his  songs  were  in 
'  Esperanto.  The  audience  showed  great  apprecia- 
tion and  heartily  applauded,  non-Esperantists  remark- 
ing that  the  language  was  as  beautiful  as  is  Italian- 
for  singing.  An  English  version  of  the  songs  was, 
of  'course,  given.  Those  chosen  were  the  "  Kapelo," 
"  En  Monte,"  and  "  Rondedanco."  The  musical 
score  was  by  professor  Bendix. 

Amongst  the  last  new  books  La  Faraono  is 
remarkable;  only  two  volumes  of  this  translation  of 
the  well-known  work  of  Prus  have  as  yet  been  issued ; 
the  third  is  to  follow.  There  is  a  subtle  joy  in  such 
life-like  imagery  of  our  old  acquaintances  the  Pharaohs, 
seen,  as  it  were,  through  Polish  glasses,  green-tinted 
by  Esperanto.  Certain  it  is  that  few  of  us  would 
have  been  able  to  read  the  author  in  the  original,  but 
those  few  who  are  assure  us  that  the  story  loses 
nothing  in  translation.  Another  delightful  little  work 
is  called  "  The  First  Reading  Book  " — the  stories  being 
of  course  more  interesting  than  the  ordinary  English 
"  Reader "  because  the  compiler  and  translator,  Dr. 
Bein,  had  the  world's  books  to  draw  upon.  Mr. 
Wackrill's  "  Concordance  to  the  Ekzercaro,"  price  is., 
is  invaluable ;  no  student  of  style  should  be  without 
it.  This  index  contains  every  important  word,  with 
a  numbered  reference  to  the  exercise  from  which  it  is 
taken. 

The  December  issue  of  La  Fcvuo,  the  Esperanto 
literary  gazette,  is  a  very  good  one.  It  opens  with  the 
first  portion  of  Dr.  Zamenhofs  translation  of  the 
Psalms.  As  the  doctor  is  known  to  be  an  eminent 
Hebrew  scholar,  his  translation  has  been  eagerly 
looked  for.  Pujula  Valjes  has  a  delightful  monologue 
on  "  solitude."  Gaston  Moch  contributes  a  translation 
from  Anatole  France.  The  Psalms  are  continued  in 
this  month's  issue.  Two  competitions  are  announced. 
For  the  first  (see  the  November  issue)  the  prize  is  ^5, 
last  date  of  receipt  March  1st.  The  competitor  is 
required  to  finish  an  uncompleted  story.  The  prize 
for  the  second  is  ^2,  and  the  competitor  has  only  to 
answer  three  questions  (see  the  December  issue). 
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EGYPT:   WONDERLAND   AND   HOLIDAY  RESORT* 


EGYPT,  I  am  afraid,  has  been  somewhat  neglected 
of  late  in  the  Review  of  Reviews.    With  the 
exception  of  the  Character  Sketch  which  my 
dear  son  contributed  to  the  May  Review,  of  Lord 
Cromer,  we  have  said  but  little  of  the  marvellous 
work  of  regeneration  which  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Nile  Valley  all  these  years.     The  Assouan  dam  itself 
deserved  more 
notice  than  half  the 
political  squabbles 
which  have  rilled 
so    much  space 
while  it  was  build- 
ing.    This  is  the 
more  unnatural  be- 
cause the  scheme 
was  a  pet  project 
of  my  own  long 
before  the  Govern- 
ment  took    it  in 
hand    I  urged  its 
construction  as  an 
ideal  investment  for 
a  great  millionaire, 
for  in  those  days 
the  Government 
seemed     slow  to 
move.    The  result 
has  more  than  justi- 
fied  the  estimate 
then    formed  as 
to  its  commercial 
value.     The  dam 
.  ^3,250,000, 
and  it  has  already 
raised   the  sale 
value  of  the  irri- 
gated lands  by 
£24,300,000. 

NITRO-BACTERINE. 

The  dam  has 
done  wonders  for 
Egypt  But  I  am 
not  so  sure  that 
Professor  Bottom- 
leys  nitro-bacterine 
may  not  do  even  more  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  cotton  crop  of  Egypt 
covers  r,5oo,ooo  acres,and  its  annual  value  is  estimated 
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•  Fascinating  Egypt."    is.   The  African  World, 


*  Khartoum :  a  Winter  Holiday,"  by  Marie  van  Vorst.  Pall  Mall 
*»f*trv.  January. 

MThe  Rise  of  Civilisation  in  Egypt."  by  Professor  Elinders  Petrie. 
"  Harauworth's  History  of  the  World,    Part  II. 


at  ^£30,000,000.  Cotton  exhausts  the  soil  so  much 
that  one  crop  every  three  years  is  as  much  as  it  can 
stand.  In  the  intermediate  years  the  soil  is  either 
left  fallow  or  cropped  with  leguminous  plants  which 
replenish  the  nitrogen  of  the  soil.  Egyptian  clover 
(Trifolium  alexandrinum),  called  by  the  Arabs 
"  berseem,"  is  the  best  nitrate  producer.    It  does 

very  well  by  itself. 
But  if  it  were  in- 
oculated with  nitro- 
bacterine  at  is.  per 
acre,  still  more  if  it 
were  sprayed  with 
nitro  -  bacterine  ,  at 
5s.  per  acre,  it 
would  not  only  add 
30  to  50  per  cent 
to  the  yield  of  the 
clover  crop,  but  it 
would  add  to  the 
soil  an  additional 
quantity  of  nitrogen 
equal  in  value  to 
two  pounds'  worth 
of  nitrate  of  soda 
per  acrev  The  As- 
souan dam  cost 
three  millions  and 
increased  the  value 
of  the  land  by 
twenty -four  mil- 
lions, equal  to  an  1 
annual  return  at 
5  per  cent,  of 
,£1,200,000.  The 
expenditure  of 
,£500,000  on  nitro- 
bacterine  ought  to 
produce  a  return  in 
increased  value  of 
clover  and  of  in- 
creased fertility  to 
the  soil  of  at  least 
,£3,000,000  per  an- 
num. Of  course, 
this  presupposes 
that  the  necessary 
phosphorus,  potash  and  lime  are  in  the  soil,  which 
they  must  be,  otherwise  the  land  would  not  yield  her 
increase.  But  I  confess  I  am  half  inclined  to  make 
any  intelligent  Egyptian  agriculturist  a  sporting  offer 
to  supply  him  with  nitro-bacterine  for  nothing  if  he 
would  honestly  return  to  me  50  per  cent,  of  the 
increased  value  of  his  crops.  I  know  no  shorter 
cut  to  becoming  a  millionaire.  That  the  soil  of 
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H.  H.  the  Khedive,  Abbas  Hilmy  Pasha, 

Egypt,  like  all  other  soils,  needs  to  be  replenished 
with  nitrogen  goes  without  saying.  In  M.  Adolphe 
Bogdadly's  interesting  paper  on  "  Cotton  Culture  in 
Egypt "  we  read  : — 

Of  the  nitrogen  fertilisers  of  chemical  origin,  chiefly  Chile 
nitrate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  used.  Both  have  their 
purchasers.  The  Chile  nitrate  easily  assimilates  itself,  and  pro- 
duces, therefore,  a  rapid  effect.  But  it  is  said  to  be  liable  to 
sink  into  the  lower  levels  or  to  be  carried  away  by  the  water*  If 
the  fertiliser  is  repeatedly  employed  in  small  quantities,  how- 
ever, it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  above  disadvantages  and  get  the 
whole  nourishment  out  of  it.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  a 
slower  but  more  lasting  effect,  is  not  carried  away  by  water,  and 
does  not  sink  into  the  soil.  A  combination  of  the  two  above- 
named  fertilisers  proves  very  satisfactory,  especially  when  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  during  the  sowing  and  the  Chile 
nitrate  during  the  growing. 

Better  than  either  Chile  nitrate  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  is  the  store  of  nitrogen  conveyed  from  the 
air  by  the  wonder-working  microbes  contained  in 
nitro-bacterine. 

MR.  WEI  NTH  AL. 

The  publication  by  Mr.  Leo  Weinthal  of  two 
admirably  illustrated  works  on  Egypt  of  to-day  affords 
me  an  opportunity  of  overtaking  two  neglected  duties. 
One  is  due  to  Egypt,  the  other  to  Mr.  Weinthal  him- 
self. Mr.  Weinthal  is,  of  all  journalists  in  London, 
the  journalist  who  possesses  the  rarest  gift  of  effec- 
tively illustrating  the  publications  for  which  he  is 
responsible.  He  is  an  excellent  editor  also  as  to  the 
letterpress.  But  as  to  illustrations  he  is  facile  prin- 
cess. His  African  Annuals  year  after  year  register 
the  high-water  mark  of  artistic  illustration  and 
effective  advertising.  His  two  books  on  Egypt 
(for  books  they  are  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses), although  issued  in  paper  covers,  are 
the  latest  and  best  account  of  the  ancient  wonder- 


land and  modern  health-resort  that  can  be  found  in 
any  language.  His  fascinating  "  Egypt "  is  published 
in  French,  English,  and  German.  When  I  contem- 
plate these  masterpieces  of  journalistic  skill,  how  con- 
temptible appear  the  miserable  jealousies  of  third-rate 
craftsmen  who,  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  are 
not  fit  to  black  Mr.  Weinthal's  boots,  but  who  were 
able  last  year  to  inflict  a  most  unjust  slight  upon  the 
man  but  for  whom  the  Anglo-German  editorial  visit 
would  never  have  taken  place. 

THE  KHEDIVE. 

In  Cairo  Mr.  Weinthal  seems  to  be  appreciated  as 
he  deserves.  He  opens  his  "  Egypt "  by  a  character 
sketch  of  the  Khedive,  whom  he  has  frequently  met, 
and  of  whom  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  : — 

Anyone  who  has  had  the  honour  to  have  met  the  Khedive 
in  intimate  personal  intercourse  is  almost  in  the  first  moments 
struck  by  the  unique  lingual  capacity  he  displays.  His  High- 
ness converses  and  writes  equally  well  in  excellent  English, 
faultless  French  and  German — the  latter  he  talks  with  a 
most  agreeable  Austrian  accent.  It  is  also  known  that  he 
has  a  great  knowledge  of  various  Oriental  languages — is,  in 
fact,  a  learned  scholar  both  in  Arabic  and  Turkish.  It  does 
not  take  long  to  find  out  that  this  gifted  young  ruler  is  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  anything  which  may  be  termed  as  approach- 
ing religious  bigotry,  narrowness  of  thought,  or  ignorance  of 
the  ways  of  the  outside  world.  In  private  and  friendly  conver- 
sation it  is  quickly  noticed  that  the  Khedive  has  a  remarkable 
memory,  and  that  he  can  converse  effectively  on  almost  any 
topic  of  the  day.  With  an  almost  abnormal  energy  for  an 
Oriental,  Khedive  Abbas  Pasha  has  done  wonderful  work  on 
his  fine  estate.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  may  often  be 
seen  in  the  saddle,  riding  about  in  company  with  his  trusted 
superintendent  and  estate  manager,  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  a 
most  able  agricultural  expert  of  Caledonian  birth,  visiting  the 
various  stud  farms,  plantations,  and  giving  his  orders,  exactly 
as  an  English  gentleman  farmer  would  in  superintending  his  own 
domains. 

Breakfast  is  served  at  eight  o'clock,  after  which  correspond- 
ence is 


and  then  his 
Highness  departs 
for  town  to  attend 
to  official  work  at 
Abdin  Palace. 

For  the  wants 
of  his  workpeople 
the  Khedive  is  in- 
defatigable. At 
Koubbeh  there  is 
a  model  village 
with  mosques, 
schools,  and  meet- 
ing places,  and  a 
most  modernly 
equipped  fire  bri- 
gade —  all  sup- 
ported  by  his 
Highness  to  de- 
monstrate to  his 
own  people  the 
benefits  of  Euro- 
pean order,  clean- 
liness, and  com- 
munity  of  in- 
terests. 

His  Highness's 
great  charm  is 
undoubtedly  the 
genial  manner  in 
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which  he  greets  his  visitors  the  moment  they  enter. 
The  Khedive  has  a  very  plexsant  face,  with  a  healthy,  weather- 
browed  complexion,  and  in  certain  lights  his  full  en  face  con- 
eys m  impression  not  unlike  that  of  the  German  Emperor. 
His  eyes,  when  he  is  talking  in  a  lively  manner,  reflect  each 
thoiyht  and  emotion,  and  photographs,  no  matter  how  good, 
cannot  possibly  convey  the  exceptional  kindly  glance  which 
flaihe?  from  them.  His  personality  throughout  is  remarkably 
magnetic,  and  most  agreeable. 

To  really  grasp  the  mind  of  the  Khedive  properly  you  must 
hive  visited  some  of  his  estates.  Only  then  can  you  realise  the 
tremendous  efforts  made  by  him  in  reclaiming  extensive  tracts 
of  desert  land,  and  turning  them  most  successfully  within  a  few 
years  into  fertile  farms— accomplished  solely  by  his  own  invin- 
cible faith  in  the  Nile  Delta  as  a  vast  agricultural  centre,  and 
backing  that  conviction  by  an  almost  limitless  expenditure  of 
capital  from  his  own  resources.  Egypt  to-day  has  reasons  to 
congratulate  herself  on  having  such  a  distinguished  and  highly 
accomplished  Ruler,  whose  regard  and  admiration  for  modern 
European  methods  are  doing  so  much  to  keep  her  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  countries  of  the  near  Orient. 

I  was  informal  by  an  old  and  intimate  lady  friend  of  His 
Highness  that  the  home  life  at  Koubbeh  Palace  is  quite  an 
exceptionally  happy  one,  and  that  his  charming  consort,  the 
Khediva,  is  a  tall  and  a  handsome  lady,  with  a  delicate,  pale 
complexion  and  fine  sparkling  eyes  illuminating  her  long  oval 
face.  Before  her  marriage  the  Khediva  knew  no  European 
baguige,  but  she  now  speaks  both  English  and  French  with 
perfect  fluency.  Of  a  sunny  nature  and  endowed  with  a  natural 
gaiety,  she  rapidly  conquers  the  sympathies  of  all  those  who 
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are  privileged  to  ap- 
proach her,  and  is  a 
most  affectionate  wife 
and  mother  to  her 
family  of  six  children, 
two  of  whom  are  boys, 
and  has  particularly 
during  the  past  few 
months  nursed  them 
most  devotedly  through 
a  very  serious  illness. 

In  Badminton  for 
January,  Mr.  E. 
Alexander  Powell 
supplements  Mr. 
Weinthal's  estimate 
of  the  Khedive  by 
a  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  Montazah, 
his  country  seat. 

SIR  W.  FLINDERS 
PETRIE. 

After  the  Khe- 
dive the  most  interesting  personality  in  Egypt  is 
Sir  \V.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  indefatigable  excavator, 
who  is  bringing  to  light  year  by  year  the  buried 
treasures  of  an  extinct  civilisation.  Gerald 
Massey  devoted  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  and  psychic 
lore  to  be  found  inscribed  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.     But  a  whole  world  of  literature, 
history,  art  and  religion  lies  entombed  beneath 
I  gyptian  soil.    Professor  Petrie  says  : — 

The  most  brilliant  prize  of  last  year  was  the  discovery 
of  a  tomb  at  Thebes,  with  objects  of  Queen  Thyi,  found 
by  Mr.  Ayrton  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Theodore  Davis.  A 
plain  rough  passage  in  the  rock  led  to  an  equally  rough 
chamber.  In  that  lay  a  richly  decorated  mummy  with  a 
queen's  vulture-headdress  of  gold  on  the  head;  but  the 
body  proves  to  be  that  of  a  young  man.  As  the  name  of 
the  celebrated  monotheist  King  Akhenaten  was  upon  the 
c  1  >ffin,  it  has  been  claimed  as  his  body  and  not  his  mother's. 
But  the  age  seems  impossibly  young,  as  it  is  put  at  twenty- 
five,  whereas  Akhenaten  lived  eleven  years  after  the  birth 
of  his  first  child.  However  this  may  be,  the  funeral  v*ses 
bore  portraits  of  Queen  Thyi,  and  great  wooden  panels  of 
a  shrine  covered  with  gold,  and  incised  with  various  scenes 
of  the  cmeen's  life,  stood  in  the  tomb.  The  queen's  portrait 
Oin  a  jar-lid  is  here  given. 

THE  RECOVERY  OF  MEMPHIS. 

All  that  has  been  discovered  is  as  nothing  to 
that  which  still  awaits  the  enterprise  of  the  spade- 
using  archaeologist.  Give  them  ^3,000  a  year  for 
fifteen  years,  and  they  promise  to  bring  to  light 
the  four  great  temples  which  were  the  centre  of 
the  life  of  ancient  Memphis,  but  which  now  lie 
buried  twenty  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Memphis,  the  greatest  city  of  the  most  ancient 
culture  on  the  Mediterranean,  once  as  large  as 
London,  stills  sleeps  invisible  beneath  the  shroud 
of  loam.  The  fellaheen  pasture  their  cattle  and 
P^D^IdBl^OOgteburied  palaces  and 
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treasure-houses  of  ancient  learning.  The  history  of 
six  thousand  years  is  written  on  the  walls  of  the 
buried  capital  Mr.  Carnegie,  whose  zeal  for 
libraries  knows  no  limit,  might  recover  the  lost 
libraries  of  ancient  Egypt  for  civilisation  by  an 
annual  subsidy  only  equal  to  the  grant  which  he 
makes  for  the  building  of  a  single  free  library.  And 
if  Mr.  Carnegie  fails  there  are  others. 

OLD  WHEN  ROME  WAS  YOUNG. 

There  is  something  awe-inspiring  in  the  thought  of 
these  long-gone-by  millenniums,  during  which  men 
and  women  loved,  wedded,  reared  their  children,  and 
buried  their  dead,  even  as  we  are  doing  to-day.  How 
modern  they  were ;  how  their  carvings  still  palpitate 
with  actuality  !  How  many  thousand  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  the  arms  of  the  royal  lover  encircled 
the  waist  of  his  queen,  and  bade  the  sculptor  pre- 
serve in  eternal  rock  that  moment  of  delight !  Com- 
pared with  buried  Egypt,  Rome  was  but  of  yester- 
day : — 

What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance  ?   Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 

O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples  I  Ye 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day, 

A  world  is  at«our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

EGYPT  AS  A  WINTER  RESORT. 

Egypt  ten  thousand  years  ago  is,  however,  less  of 
a  magnet  than  Egypt  of  to-day.  What  the  Riviera 
was  Egypt  is.  The  wealthy  world,  which  has  all  the 
world  to  choose  from  where  to  spend  the  winter,  has 
decided  that,  pending  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Morocco  railway,  which  will  bring  Brazil  within  a 
week  of  Paris,  there  is  no  place  like  EgyDt  in  which  to 
spend  the  opening  months  of  the  year.  In  these  two 
books  of  Mr.  Weinthal  the  would-be  travellers  find  full 
information  as  to  how  to  get  there  and  how  to  enjoy 
themselves  when  they  arrive.  There  is  an  ideal 
climate,  there  is  the  atmosphere  of  the  desert,  and 
there  is  the  novelty  of  another  world.  The 
unchanging  East  is  affected  but  little  by  the  bustle 
and  the  rush  of  the  railway  and  the  express  steamer. 
For  a  complete  rest,  those  who  have  made  the  experi- 


ment declase  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  on  earth 
to  equal,  much  less  excel,  the  dolce  Jar  niente  provided 
for  all  those  who  trust  themselves  to  Messrs.  Cook 
and  spend  a  month  upon  the  Nile.  The  HeliopolisY 
the  new  turbine  steamer,  will  land  the  traveller  in 
Alexandria  three  days  after  leaving  Marseilles ;  but  if 
he  prefers  to  vary  his  route,  there  are  no  fewer  than 
six  other  shipping  companies  competing  for  his 
custom.  In  less  than  five  days  after  leaving  Charing 
Cross  he  can  stand  beneath  the  Pyramids  and  gaze 
into  the  inscrutable  visage  of  the  Sphinx. 

TO  THE  FAR  SOUDAN. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  the  line  is  so  far  constructed  as  to  make  Khar- 
toum  almost  an  annexe  of  Cairo. 

Marie  van  Voorst  contributes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  for  January  a  brilliant  description  of  "  A 
Winter  Holiday  in  Khartoum."  She  speaks  enthusi- 
astically of  the  capital  of  the  Soudan  as  a  winter 
resort.  But  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  place  at  its 
best  should  not  postpone  their  visit  too  long.  She 
says  : — 

Soudan,  of  which  Khartoum  is  the  jewel,  is  full  of  delicious- 
enchantment.  The  aspect  of  the  country  is  ephemeral,  and  if 
one  would  see  any  remains  of  the  old  civilisation  in  what  still 
exists  of  national  forms  and  characteristics,  the  journey  should 
be  made  before  schemes  for  the  opening  up  of  the  province  are 
carried  out. 

It  seems  but  the  other  day  that  Gordon  held  the 
hosts  of  the  Mahdi  at  bay  in  the  place  which  is 
advertised  as  the  tourist's  paradise.  So  the  old  order 
changeth,  giving  place  unto  the  new.  That,  too,  wilt 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  a  thousand  years 
hence  who  can  say  what  trace  will  survive  of  all  the 
ephemerae  whom  "  Fascinating  Egypt "  will  attract  to- 
the  waters  of  the  Old  Nile  ? 

In  Scribna's  for  January  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper 
begins  a  series  of  papers  on  "The  West  in  the 
Orient."  Mr.  Pepper,  who  is  a  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
missioner of  the  American  Department  of  Commerce 
and  labour,  begins  his  survey  by  giving  a  very  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  great  dam  at  Assouan. 
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January  ist,  1908. 
Nothing  of  great  importance  has  been  published 
during  December. 

MR.  ALFRED  SPENDER  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

The  Comments  of  Bags  hot  (Archibald  Constable. 
143  pp.  3s.  6d.)  is  the  latest  revelation  afforded  to 
the  reading  world  of  the  marvellous  versatility  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Spender.  Everyone  reads  his  articles  in 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  by  which  he  has  attained  a 
unique  position  in  the  journalism  of  Great  Britain,  and 
as  a  master  of  English  Letters  he  stands  in  the  line  of 
succession  to  Addison.  He  is  a  journalist  with  the 
mind  of  a  judge,  a  fact  which  is  at  once  the  secret  of 
his  strength  and  the  limit  of  his  power.  The  con- 
doctor  of  a  great  party  newspaper  requires  sometimes 
a  little  more  of  the  dash  of  the  forensic  pleader  thanks 
possible  to  a  man  with  the  mind  of  a  judge.  But 
anyone  who  reads  the  Westminster  Gazette  is  perfectly 
sure  to  obtain  a  clear  opinion  of  a  judicial  mind  well 
posted  upon  the  essential  facts  upon  which  judgment 
is  to  be  given.  Two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Spender 
astonished  and  delighted  us  by  the  publication  of  an 
imaginary  diary  of  a  kind  of  political  Mr.  Pepys, 
tfhich  reflected  with  extraordinary  fidelity  the  varying 
shades  of  political  opinion  in  the  governing  circles  in 
the  years  preceding  the  last  General  Election.  His 
latest  book,  "  The  Comments  of  Bagshot,"  present  a 
new  phase  of  the  literary  activity  of  this  many-sided 
and  versatile  genius.  Bagshot  is  an  imaginary  person 
whom  he  brings,  into  existence  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  circulating  medium  for  the  aphorisms  of 
wit  and  wisdom  which  have  accumulated  in  Mr. 
Spender's  notebook  in  the  course  of  a  busy  life. 
They  are  full  of  genial  philosophy,  with  just  a 
sufficient  trace  of  cynicism  to  remind  us  that  the 
vinegar  is  not  left  out  of  the  salad.  They  cover  a 
wide  range  of  subject,  displaying  in  every  chapter  a 
thoughtful  and  reflective  and  original  mind.  To  me, 
I  confess,  the  chief  interest  of  the  book  is  the  question 
which  it  suggests  as  to  the  new  place  in  which  Mr. 
Spender  will  break  out  next.  By  what  new  literary 
incarnation  will  he  reveal  another  facet  of  his  subtle 
and  nimble  mind? 

"the  churches  and  modern  thought." 

This  is  a  clever  and  lucid  statement  of  Rationalism, 
prefaced  by  some  300  pages  of  the  reasons  which  lead 
Mr.  Philip  Vivian  to  believe  that  religion  is  only  the 
u  vague  intuition  of  the  transcendental  thinker."  Mr. 
Vivian  asserts  that  Christianity,  and  indeed  all  reli- 
gions, rest  upon  a  belief  in  miracles ;  and  as  miracles 
are  impossible  to  Rationalists,  therefore  religious  faith 
is  simply  ignorant  superstition.  It  is  somewhat  pitiful 
to  read  such  arguments,  based  as  they  are  upon  a 
hypothesis  which  one  clear  proof  of  the  persistence 
of  the  soul  after  death  converts  into  mere  ingenious 


nonsense.  Of  course,  Mr.  Vivian  may  deny  that 
such  proof  is  possible ;  but  to  those  who  know  that 
the  personality  survives  the  loss  of  its  bodily  taber- 
nacle, his  position  is  very  much  like  that  of  a  dweller 
inland  who  denies  the  existence  of  the' ocean,  and 
therefore  regards  as  an  ignorant  superstition  the  belief 
in  the  necessity  for  ships.  As  for  miracles,  there 
is  no  miracle  more  miraculous  than  life  and 
the  inscrutable  mystery  of  Being.  With  much 
that  Mr.  Vivian  says  about  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
children  ethics,  based  on  self-respect  and  social  duty,, 
everyone  must  agree.  But  why  this  intolerance  of  all 
other  motives  save  those  which  appeal  to  Mr.  Vivian  ?* 
If  survival  after  death  is  to  me  not  a  theory  based  on 
faith,  but  a  fact,  subject  to  continually  renewed 
scientific  verification,  why  should  I  be  forbidden,  in  the 
interests  of  humanity,  to  teach  that  this  brief  physical 
life  of  ours  is  but  a  training  ground  for  life  hereafter  > 
By  all  means  let  us  recognise  with  Mr.  Vivian  the 
great  debt  which  Christianity  owes  to  Rationalism,, 
but  on  the  other  hand  do  not  let  us  ignore  the  debt 
which  humanity  owes  to  the  religions  in  which  the 
best  of  our  race  have  embodied  their  aspirations 
towards  the  highest.  Mr.  Vivian  writes  of  "  Modem 
Thought."  But  the  most  modern  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  human  personality  and  the  latent  poten- 
tialities of  the  human  ego  make  many  of  his  argu- 
ments appear  as  archaic  as  those  of  the  schoolmen* 
(Watts  and  Co.    3s.  6d.    2nd  edition). 

ELLICE  HOPKINS  AND  DR.  BARNARDO. 

We  have  this  month  two  contributions  to  a  new 
series  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  modern  saints  who 
loved  their  fellow-men.  Miss  Rosa  M.  Barrett,  in  a 
volume  of  273  pages  (Wells  Gardner.  3s.  6d.),  tells 
what  can  be  told  of  the  life-work  of  Ellice  Hopkins, 
the  founder  of  the  White  Cross  League.  I  say  what 
can  be  told,  because  the  real  tragedy  and  martyrdom 
of  spirit  endured  by  such  a  woman,  delicately  nurtured, 
shrinking  with  almost  morbid  sensitiveness  from  con- 
tact with  the  brutal  instincts  of  the  animal  man,  can 
never  be  described.  Ellice  Hopkins  had  something 
of  the  genius  of  the  poet  combined  with  the  fervour  of 
an  apostle.  Frail  in  health,  her  indomitable  spirit 
gave  her  no,  rest.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  her  in  the  "Maiden  Tribute"  days,  and 
for  a  woman  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  means  of 
grace  provided  in  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  her 
insight  was  wonderful,  her  sympathy  divine.  Miss 
Barrett's  tribute  to  Ellice  Hopkins  is  excellently  well 
done,  affording  the  reader  some  opportunity  of  under- 
standing and  of  appreciating  one  of  those  heroines  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy.  The  other  great 
Servant  of  Humanity,  whose  memoir  was  published 
last  month,  was  Dr.  Barnardo,  the  Father  of  Nobody's 
Children  (394  pp.  Hodder.  12s.).  It  bears  the  names, 
as  joint  authors,  of  his  widow  and  Mr.  Marchant. 
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The  story  which  they  have  to  tell  is  too  familiar  to 
the  readers  of  the  Review  to  need  repetition.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  have  the  authentic  facts  concern- 
ing the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
modern  philanthropists  set  out  authoritatively  with  the 
necessary  data  and  illustration.  Dr.  Nicol  contri- 
butes an  admirable  preface.  The  index  might  be 
improved. 

"  THE  HERITAGE  OF  DRESS." 

Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb's  The  Heritage  of  Dress  is 
not  in  the  least  an  ordinary  "  clothes  book."  In 
some  respects  it  is  much  more  interesting,  and  it  is 
certainly  much  more  original.  The  sub-title,  "  Being 
Notes  on  the  History  and  Evolution  of  Clothes," 
explains  its  nature  very  well,  and  in  the  preface  the 
-writer  says  his  book  "  is  really  a  popular  contribution 
to  the  natural  history  of  man."  It  explains  an 
immense  number  of  sartorial  whys  and  wherefores, 
dealing  with  vestiges  of  the  past  in  modern  dress  in 
much  the  same  way  as  a  philologist  might  deal  with 
vestiges  of  the  past  in  modern  language  in  such  a 
word  as  "vixen."  Who  thinks  of  the  bow  of  silk 
ribbon  inside  a  modern  hat  as  a  vestige  of  the  past, 
a  relic  of  days  when  hats  had  a  string  inside  to  gather 
them  up  to  fit  any  wearer's  head  ?  The  "  yoke  "  of 
a  dress  or  blouse  is  a  survival  of  the  day  when  milk- 
women  carried  their  pails  on  a  yoke.  Open-work 
stockings  are  a  survival  of  the  old  idea  of  tattoo- 
marks.  Very  interesting  chapters  show  how  fine 
•dress  often  falls  to  base  uses  —  the  gentleman's 
dress  of  one  age  becoming  the  servant's  dress  of 
another.  Modern  coachmen,  for  instance,  wear  the 
gentleman's  dress  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  A 
groom  has  a  belt  round  his  waist — a  relic  of  pillion 
days  when  ladies  needed  something  to  cling  to. 
Religious  costume,  clown's  dress,  stage  costumes  and 
children's  dress  are  also  dealt  with.  Even  dress 
reform  comes  in  for  some  remarks.  Altogether  this 
is  a  most  entertaining  volume  (Full  index.  367  pp. 
Richards.    15  s.  net). 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARSHAL  TURENNE. 

The  style  of  the  anonymous  Life  of  Marshal 
Turenne  is  bright  and  entertaining,  but  a  great  deal 
of  the  volume  is  chiefly  interesting  to  students  of 
military  history  and  tactics.  The  campaigns  are 
treated  in  great  detail.  From  the  whole  book,  the 
writer  says,  "  It  may  be  observed  that  Turenne 
endeavoured  to  succeed  in  his  campaigns  rather  by 
strategic  marches  than  by  great  battles."  Napoleon's 
verdicts,  on  the  whole  highly  approbatory,  are  some- 
times quoted  on  Turenne's  military  moves.  In 
Turenne  the  private  career  was  swamped  in  the 
public ;  and  in  most  biographies  of  him  this  is  so,  the 
present  not  being  altogether  an  exception.  In  later 
life  he  turned  from  Calvinism  to  Catholicism — of 
which  change  even  Voltaire  admitted  the  possible 
sincerity.  Lord  Wolseley  called  Turenne  Marl- 
borough's "  tutor  in  war  "  (Index  and  good  portraits. 
395  pp.    Longmans.    12s.  6d.  net). 


VARIOUS  LIVES  OF  VARIOUS  PEOPLE. 

Among  the  less  important  biographies  of  last  month 
is  a  little  grey  volume,  Crockett  and  Grey  Galloway, 
by  Mr.  M.  Mcl.  Harper,  full  of  pleasant  gossip  about 
one  of  our  first  helpers  on  the  Review,  and  now  the 
recognised  chief  of  the  modern  romantic  Scotch  school 
of  novelists.  Mr.  Crockett,  we  are  told,  often  spends 
much  longer  time  on  the  researches  for  a  novel  than 
on  the  book  itself,  and  he  has  always  a  researcher  at 
work  finding  material  for  him.  There  are  many  illus- 
trations (184  pp.  Hodder.  6s.).  To  the  "Great 
Churchmen  Series  "  has  been  added  a  Life  of  William 
Laud,  "  from  the  standpoint  of  an  Anglo-Catholic," 
by  the  Rev.  VV.  L.  Mackintosh  (Index  and  portrait. 
249  pp.  Masters.  3s.  6d.).  An  excellent  little  book 
is  Two  Princes  of  Science  (Edison  and  Marconi),  by 
Robert  Hudson  (Collins,  is.  6d.).  It  is  partly 
biographical  and  partly  scientific. 

TWO  BOOKS  ON  ART. 

Two  books  deal,  the  one  wholly,  the  other  partly, 
with  art.  Artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  by  E.  L. 
Seeley,  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance artists  were  affected  by  the  political  history  of 
their  time,  to  present  them  in  their  larger  environ- 
ment, as  it  were.  The  account  is  drawn  entirely  from 
Italian  writings  and  contemporary  historians.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  this  method  of  showing  us 
Titian,  Raphael,  Giotto,  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese 
and  others,  with  sidelights  on  Lorenzo  de'  Medici 
and  others;  and  the  illustrations  are  often  very 
beautiful  (Index.  412  pp.  Chatto.  7s.  6d  net). 
A  little  book  the  early  part  of  which  leads  up  to  a 
most  interesting  study  of  the  representation  of  trees 
in  art  is  Mr.  J.  Ernest  Phythian's  Trees  in  Nature, 
Myth  and  Art,  illustrated  partly  by  photographs  of 
trees,  partly  by  reproductions  of  famous  pictures  in 
which  trees  figure  largely.  In  the  first  part  of  the 
book  "  tree  worship  "  is  discussed.  Dealing  with  trees 
in  nature,  the  writer  quotes  Evelyn  as  deciding  to  give 
the  Spanish  chestnut  preference  over  the  oak  among 
trees.  Evelyn  delighted  in  limes  as  well  as  in  Spanish 
chestnuts.  To  Coleridge  the  silver  birch  was  "the 
Lady  of  the  Woods."  Coming  to  painters  of  trees, 
he  thinks  it  is  from  Turner  that  we  can  learn  most 
about  trees,  in  spite  of  his  idealisation  and  generalisa- 
tion. "  His  works  help  us  more  than  those  of  any 
other  painter  to  see  the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the 
woodland."  To  a  lover  of  woodland  pictures  especi- 
ally, and  to  all  Nature-lovers,  I  recommend  this  little 
book  (Index.    297  pp.    Methuen.  6s.). 

SIDELIGHTS  ON  CHINESE  LIFE. 

Though  by  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  MacGowan's 
Sidelights  on  Chinese  Life  is  not  of  the  usual  type  of 
missionary  travel  works.  It  is  more  interesting,  far 
fresher,  and  more  lively.  On  the  whole,  the  writer 
likes  the  Chinese,  whom,  however,  he  describes  as 
bundles  of  contradictions.  He  testifies  again  and 
again  to  their  "  hypnotic  influence,"  how  hard  it  is  to 
scold  or  oppose  them.  A  most  amusing  chapter  is 
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that  on  servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
their  taking  perquisites  and  commissions.  Yet,  as  a 
whole,  the  Chinese  servant  is  faithful  and  satisfactory. 
Another  amusing  chapter  is  upon  Chinese  "  tenacity 
of  purpose."  The  writer  thinks  the  race  unsurpassed 
as  regards  staying  power.  The  mandarins  are  the 
curse  of  the  country.  "  The  seamy  side  of  Chinese 
life,"  with  which  a  whole  chapter  deals,  is  certainly 
conspicuous.  On  the  whole,  there  is  much  of  interest 
in  these  pages  (Coloured  and  other  illustrations. 
368  pp.    Kegan  Paul.    15s.  net).] 

NATURAL  HISTORY  FOR  ALL  READERS. 

I  do  not  quite  know  why  Mr.  Graham  Renshaw 
calls  his  volume  of  sixty  short  essays,  dealing  entirely 
with  the  Mammalia,  Final  Natural  History  Essays. 
However,  they  are  very  attractive  papers,  alike  to  the 
naturalist  and  to  those  interested  in  animals  without 
perhaps  having  ever  been  able  specially  to  study 
them.  Among  the  animals  dealt  with  are  the 
Caracal  Lynx,  European  Bison  and  Aurochs  (of  the 
Caucasus) ;  the  so-called  "  Unicorn "  (beisa) ;  the 
Tasmanian  Devil,  and  the  Duckbill.  The  Tasmanian 
Devil  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  animal  with 
which  man  can  make  no  progress  whatever.  Nearly 
every  other  animal  acquires  a  certain  degree  of  attach- 
ment to  its  keeper  or  master.  Of  the  duckbill  (the 
subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  essays)  the 
writer  says  it  is  almost  entirely  aquatic  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  few  mammals  which  lay  eggs— two  at  a  time — 
about  the  size  of  a  house-sparrow's  (225  pp. 
Sherratt,  Hughes.  6s.).  An  excellent  little  book, 
but  one  intended  for  children,  is  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Wood's  The  Sea- Shore,  with  numerous  coloured 
illustrations.  It  deals  with  common  fishes  (mostly 
such  as  children  can  catch  themselves  :  sea- molluscs, 
crabs,  sea-weeds,  sea-anemones,  etc.).  It  certainly 
ought  to  help  children  (and  others)  to  use  their  eyes 
at  the  seaside  (143  pp.    Jack.    2s.  6d.  net). 

ESSAYS  AND  SERMONS. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly's  Many  Mansions  are  mostly  essays 
reprinted  from  leading  reviews  on  ancient  religions 
and  modern  thought.  That  on  "  Modern  Pessimism  " 
might  be  called  a  study  of  Schopenhauer,  who  should 
be  studied,  the  writer  thinks,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  for 
his  extrinsic,  rather  than  his  intrinsic,  merit.  Another 
essay  deals  with  Spinoza  (Index.  252  pp.  Chap- 
man. 12s.  6d.  net).  Light  and  bright,  if  not  to  be 
taken  very  seriously,  are  Mr.  Hubert  Bland's  miscel- 
laneous papers,  The  Happy  Moralist \  a  book  much 
less  open  to  criticism  than  his  "Letters  to  a 
Daughter."  They  deal  with  such  various  subjects  as 
(among  others)  "  The  Tramp-Soul,"  "  The  Hatefulness 
of  Hurry,"  "  Good  Manners,"  and  "  Ibsen  and  Mr. 
Shaw."  "  A  Point  of  Social  Ethics  "  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  member  of  a  woman's  club  must 
refuse  to  put  up  for  membership  a  woman  of  slightly 
soiled  character.  Mr.  Bland,  evidently  arguing  that 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander, 
argues  that    she    must  not   refuse.  Archdeacon 


Wilberforce  says  that  the  sermons  in  his  New  (?) 
Theology  profess  to  be  merely  answers  to  questions 
put  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  members  of  his 
congregation  as  to  the  so-called  "  New  Theology," 
but  the  book  is  simply  a  Broad  Churchman's  state- 
ment of  faith,  and  in  no  sense  a  polemic  with 
Mr.  Campbell  (286  pp.    Stock.  5s.). 

BOOKS  ILLUSTRATED  IN  COLOUR. 

Books  illustrated  in  colour  have  now,  apparently, 
firmly  established  themselves  in  popular  favour.  I  have 
received  two,  at  least,  this  month,  which  in  regard  to 
their  illustrations  as  well  as  their  text  are  distinctly 
above  the  average.  One  has  a  topical  interest,  for  it 
deals  with  Portugal,  and  will  provide  the  reader  with 
the  scenic  background  for  the  events  which  are  taking 
place  in  that  little  kingdom.  The  book  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  Lisbon,  Cintra,  and  the  Portuguese 
Riviera.  The  writer,  Mr.  A.  C.  Inchbold,  who  has 
the  great  merit  of  not  burdening  the  book  with 
personal  and  uninteresting  details,  thinks  a  French- 
man's verdict  on  Lisbon,  passed  a  century  ago,  holds 
more  than  good  to-day:  "Lisbonne,  ou  tous  les 
inte'rets  invitent  a  se  rendre."  The  flowers  in  the 
town  seem  exceptionally  abundant  and  beautiful, 
and  the  writer  declares  his  impressions  of  Portuguese 
amiability  and  courtesy  have  never  varied.  Lisbon, 
moreover,  has  immensely  improved  within  the  last 
ten  years  (Chatto.  248  pp..  10s.  6d.  net).  Fully 
as  well  illustrated,  but  on  the  whole  not  quite  so  well 
written,  is  Mr.  Walter  Tyndale's  Below  the  Cataracts, 
dealing  very  largely  with  the  old  and  picturesque 
parts  of  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Thebes,  and  various 
temples,  also  with  Karnak  and  Rosetta  (Heine- 
mann.  264  pp.  16s.  net).  A  third  book  which 
makes  a  feature  of  its  coloured  illustrations  is 
Mr.  Hatton's  Florence  and  Northern  Tuscany 
(Methuen.  436  pp.  6s.).  But  the  illustrations 
leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  and  do  not  com- 
pare favourably  with  good  black  and  white.  The 
letterpress  will,  however,  prove  a  serviceable  com- 
panion to  visitors  to  the  Tuscan  cities,  and  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  familiar  sights  and  scenes  to  those  who 
are  already  well  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  Italy. 

PLAINTIVE  POET.RY. 

There  has  lately  appeared  some  very  delicate  and 
charming  poetry,  but  its  intense  melancholy  will  not 
recommend  it  except  to  those  themselves  fairly  free 
from  care  and  sadness.  I  refer  particularly  to  Mrs. 
Snorter's  Selected  Poems,  with  an  introduction  by 
George  Meredith.  These  are  Irish  melodies  by  an 
Irishwoman  (I  believe),  and  in  general  they  are 
plaintive  to  a  degree.  "  Melodies  "  is  not  quite  the 
right  word  for  them,  however,  for  they  are  not  par- 
ticularly melodious.  Occasionally,  as  in  "  The  Dead 
Wife,"  there  is  a  sort  of  Heinesque  anti-climax ; 
occasionally,  again,  as  in  "  A  Vagrant  Heart,"  a  touch 
of  complete  modernity.  A  book  of  verse  so  good  as 
a  whole  does  not  appear  by  any  means  every  month 
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Old  and  New  there  is  the  same  melancholy  note,  and 
the  same  lack  of  pure  melody,  though  the  writer 
manages  better  than  many  her  irregular  metres 
(Macmillan.  178  pp.  4s.  6d.  net).  A  slighter 
volume,  and  a  less  melancholy  one,  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw,  is  Ethel  Tindal  Atkinson's 
A  Garden  of  Shadows  (Macmillan.  31  pp.  3s.  6d. 
net).  More  musical,  but  certainly ,  rather  more 
ordinary  than  Mrs.  Snorter's  poems,  are  Lady 
Lindsay's  Poems  of  Love  and  Death,  one  of  the  best 
of  which,  "The  Oracle,"  the  writer  tells  us  was 
"  dreamed "  by  her.  One  embodies  the  Talmudic 
tradition  of  Enoch.  These  poems,  too,  are  mournful, 
but  less  continuously  so  (PauL   154  pp.  3s.  6d.  net). 

EARLY  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 

A  charming  collection  of  early  finglish  lyrical  poetry 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Chambers  and  F. 
Sidgwick.  A  few  poems  are  printed  for  the  first  time, 
others  are  very  old  friends,  while  many,  though  less 
familiar,  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  true  lovers  of 
poetry.  The  notes  and  vocabulary  at  the  foot  of  each 
page  are  valuable  without  being  too  detailed.  Follow- 
ing the  fashion  of  the  Globe  Chaucer  edition,  the 
compilers  have  endeavoured  to  show  by  a  dot  which 
e's  were  meant  to  be  sounded  as  separate  syllables. 
At  the  end  of  the  volume  will  be  found  a  useful  essay 
on  "  Some  Aspects  of  Mediaeval  Lyric"  (Bullen.  378 
pp.  6s.  net). 

AN  AID  TO  MOUNTAINEERING. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Abraham's  Complete  Mountaineer, 
uniform  with  "  The  Complete  Motorist "  and  other 
volumes,  is  only  a  complete  mountaineer  so  far  as 
Europe  is,  concerned,  and  hardly  even  that,  for  it 
scarcely  touches  on  Norway  and  not  at  all  on  the 
Pyrenees.  However,  it  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  an 
extremely  practical  and  sensible  book.  Anyone  con- 
fining himself  to  British  rock-climbing,  Switzerland, 
DauphinS,  Savoy  and  the  Tyrol  could  not  do  better 
than  follow  its  advice.  Those,  however,  wishing  to 
conduct  an  expedition  abroad,  where  conditions  are 
altogether  different,  will  find  no  hints  except  such  as 
he  must  modify  according  to  circumstances,  and  as 
for  outfit  he  must  find  someone  else  to  advise  him 
upon  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  book  is  excellent, 
though  the  title  is  rather  more  comprehensive  than 
the  contents.  The  illustrations  are  admirable 
(Methuen.    472  pp.    15s.  net). 

A  WORKING  WOMAN'S  LIFE. 

A  good  many  readers  will  find  pleasure  in  the 
simply-written  record  of  Marianne  Farningham's  long 
and  active  life.  Truly  it  has  been  A  Working  . 
Woman's  Life,  as  she  styles  it.  With  very  slender 
advantages  she  contrived  to  do  a  very  great  amount 
of  work,  both  public  and  private.  Brought  up  in 
what  to  many  will  seem  a  somewhat  narrow  faith, 
tinged  with  Calvinistic  ideas,  she  has  always  belonged 
to  the  Nonconformists.  For  some  time  she  was  a 
teacher,  first  in  Gravesend,  then  in  Northampton, 
where  she  has  lived  and  worked  for  nearly  fifty  years. 


Gradually  she  began  to  write — first  poems,  later  on 
articles.  Eventually  she  worked  her  way  up  till  she 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times.  She  was  also  on  the  Northampton 
School  Board  for  a  time.  Her  contributions  to 
periodical  literature  have  been  amazingly  numerous — 
in  brief,  it  is  the  record  of  a  most  useful  and  industrious 
life.  Miss  Hearn — to  give  her  her  rightful  name — 
now  lives  in  retirement  in  a  charmingly-described 
cottage  at  Barmouth,  and  on  account  of  age  has  had 
to  give  up  many  of  her  activities  (Clarke.  281  pp. 
3s.  6d.  net). 

RABELAIS. 

We  must  abandon  the  legend  which  represents 
Rabelais  as  a  gluttonous,  wine-bibbing  buffoon,  as 
an  unfrocked  priest,  and  as  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
Falstaff,  Mr.  Arthur  Tilley  declares  in  his  Life  of  the 
famous  Frenchman,  the  latest  addition  to  the  French 
Men  of  Letters  series.  His  relations  to  the  foremost 
French  clerics  and  other  men  of  his  day  alone  prove 
the  contrary.  He  was  "  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
his  contemporaries  as  a  great  physician,  a  man  of 
varied  learning,  a  charming  companion,  a  loyal  and 
helpful  friend,  and  as  the  author  of  a  successful  and 
amusing  book.  That  it  (*  Pantagruel')  was  the 
greatest  book  that  had  yet  been  published  in  the 
French  language  they  naturally  did  not  suspect." 
Much  of  this  Life  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  Panta- 
gruel  and  Gargantua.  Agreeing  with  La  Bruyere, 
Mr.  Tilley  only  finds  Rabelais  "inexcusable"  in 
some  half-dozen  chapters.  Rabelais,  he  says,  sinned 
rather  against  Art  than  against  Morals.  And  Art  has 
avenged  herself,  for  no  writer  of  anything  like  his 
greatness  is  read  so  little  (Lippincott.  358  pp. 
6s.  net). 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Romance  of  Medicine,  by  R.  C.  Macfie  (Cassell. 
6s.),  is  a  popularly  written  story  of  the  romantic 
adventures  of  mankind  in  exploring  that  terra  incognita 
his  own  body,  and  in  conquering  the  enemies  which 
produce  disease  and  death.  It  is  very  brightly 
written,  copiously  illustrated,  and  is  an  excellent  book 
to  give  to  readers  whose  intelligence  needs  a  stimulus. 
It  is  full  of  out-of-the-way  facts  and  anecdotes.  In 
1905,  for  instance,  we  are  told  960,048  persons 
suffered  from  malaria  in  Greece  out  of  a  total  popula- 
tion of  2,433,806.  The  book  covers  a  wide  range, 
beginning  with  ^Esculapius,  and  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  Dr.  Ronald  Ross. 

YEAR-BOOKS  FOR  1908. 

Who's  Who  for  1908  contains  2,040  pages,  the 
obituary  occupying  nearly  four.  The  defect  of  this 
generally  excellent  handbook  is  the  disproportion  in 
the  length  of  its  biographies,  which  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult to  avoid.  The  editors  appeal  for  some  address 
in  every  case  to  which  proofs  can  be  sent,  to  keep  the 
biographies  thoroughly  up  to  date  (Black.  10s.  net 
and  12s.  6d.  net).  The  Who's  Who  Year-book 
includes  several  new  features,  among  them  a  list  of 
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Members  of  the  French  Academy  and  of  Heads  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Colleges  (Black,  is.  net). 
From  Messrs.  Burns  and  Oates  I  have  received 
The  Catholic  Who's  Who  and  Year-book  for  1908, 
edited  by  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand,  schools,  societies  and 
other  institutions  being  included  in  its  scope  (444  pp. 
3s.  6cL  net) ;  and  The  Catholic  Directory \  Ecclesias- 
tical Register  and  Almanac,  containing  much  informa- 
tion as  to  dioceses,  priests,  etc.,  with  lists  of 
Catholic  M.P/s,  etc.,  of  Catholic  priests,  bishops,  and 
archbishops  (670  pp.  Burns  and  Oates.  is.  6d.  net). 
Hasdts  Annual  adds  to  its  usefulness  by  including 
articles  on  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1907,  the 
Second  Hague  Conference,  the  New  Theology> 
Pageants,  and  Colour  Photography,  besides  adding 
many  new  biographies,  chiefly  foreign  (602  pp. 
Hazell,  Watson  and  Viney.  3s.  6d.  net).  The  Re- 
former's Year-book  naturally  gives  most  space  to  the 
women's  movement  and  to  Socialism,  the  startling 
development  of  interest  in  which  seems  to  the  editors 
(Mr.  Pethick  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Joseph  Edwards)  the 
chief  feature  of  the  past  year.  Frontispiece :  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw.  (268  pp.  is.  net  in  Paper.  4,  Cle- 
ment's Inn).  The  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  for  1907, 
the  Liberal  Publication  Department  year-book,  is 
another  well-known  and  most  useful  political  reference 
book  (42,  Parliament  Street.  2s.  6d.,  post  free 
as.  10A).  The  Writers'  and  Artists*  Year-book 
contains  in  small  compass  much  information  useful  to 
contributors,  black-and-white  artists  and  press  photo- 
graphers. A  list  of  American  publishers  and  of 
American  as  well  as  English  periodicals  is  given, 
with  information  as  to  what,  if  any,  outside  contribu- 
tions they  are  likely  to  take  (Black.  106  pp. 
is.  net).  The  British  Almanac  (81st  year),  a  family 
cyclopaedia  of  useful  information  of  a  very  varied 
order,  from  postal  rates  to  Government  offices,  from 
railways  to  sport  (432  pp.  Cassell.  is.).  The 
"Little  Red  Book,"  of  the  Daily  Mail,  is.,  is  as 
good  as  ever.  It  is  impossible  to  give  it  higher  praise. 
It  is  absolutely  indispensable. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

From  the  Western  Mail  office,  Cardiff,  I  have 
received  a  veritable  Welsh  encyclopaedia,  in  which,  by 
eighty  writers,  every  aspect  of  Wales  and  Welsh  life, 
political,  religious,  literary,  etc.,  is  dealt  with.  The 
arrangement  of  the  book  does  away  with  the  need  for 
an  index  (389  pp.  6s.  net).  The  Housing  Handbook, 
by  W.  Thompson,  is  a  most  complete  and  practical 
manual  of  information  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
the  housing  of  the  working  classes,  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  a  compendium  of  what  has  already  been 
done  in  this  direction.  Even  New  Zealand's  efforts 
are  recognised  and  described.  (Indexes  and  illustra- 
tions. National  Housing  Reform  Council,  432,  West 
Strand,  or  King  and  Son.    3s.  6d.  net). 

REPRINTS. 

The  excellent  Oxford  Higher  French  Series  has 
ust  added  the  following  to  its  collection :  Victor 


Hugo's  La  Ligende  des  SUcles;  Me'rimeVs  Contes  ef 
Nouvelles,  and  Iambes  et  Poemes,  by  Auguste  Barbier 
(3s.  net.  Clarendon  Press).  The  Modern  French 
Series  has  just  issued  Lieutenant  Bellor/s  Journal  d'un 
Voyage  aux  Mers  Polaires,  with  map,  and  Les  Fiances 
du  Spitzberg,  by  Xavier  Marmier  (3s.  each.  Clarendon 
Press). 

READABLE  NOVELS. 

The  Explorer,  by  W.  S.  Maugham.  (Heinemann.  1 
6s.) 

"  The  Explorer "  penetrates  into  unknown  and  disease- 
infected  Africa,  adding  new  "spheres  of  influence"  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  one  woman  (for  him)  entreats  him  to 
take  with  him  her  brother,  the  rather  unpromising  son  of  a  good- 
for-nothing  father,  who  has  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  and 
fame  of  a  proud  and  ancient  family.  The  brother  turns  out  to 
be  a  most  foolish  young  man,  who  gets  the  exploring  expedition 
into  serious  trouble.  Eventually  he  dies,  and  to  screen  him 
"  the  Explorer  "  silently  endures  abominable  accusations.  The 
situation  for  a  time  proves  too  much  for  "the  one  woman"  ; 
but  eventually  she  finds  out  how  much  better  is  her  exploring 
1  ^ver  than  her  others.  On  the  whole  a  clever  novel,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  to  come  near  the  first  rank. 

Life's  Desert  Way,  by  Kineton  Parkes.  (The  Moor- 
lands Press  and  Simpkin,  Marshall.  6s.) 

Though  this  novel  is  far  from  perfect,  much  more  thought; 
has  been  put  into  it  than  into  most.  Inartistic  it  sometimes 
may  be ;  frivolous  it  is  not.  The  central  idea  of  it  is  the  heal- 
ing force  of  Nature.  From  Nature  Ralph  Beresford  comes — 
the  nature  of  the  Moors,  well  described — and  to  Nature,  after 
many  years  and  much  trouble,  he  finally  returns.  But  leave  the 
Moors  for  a  time  he  must ;  he  must  see  life— try  and  taste  for 
himself— and  those  about  him  are  wise  enough  to  recognise  this. 
Consequently  he  comes  to  London,  and  we  have  rather  uncon- 
vincing pictures  of  Bohemian  artist  life  in  Chelsea,  with  much 
kissing  and  somewhat  promiscuous  love-making.  Then  we 
have  Ralph's  hopeless  love  for  one  woman,  and  his  inveigle- 
ment into  marriage  with  another — a  disastrous  marriage,.as  might 
be  expected.  Then  his  desertion  by  his  wife,  and  his  final 
return  to  the  great  healer — Nature. 

His  Own  People,  by  Booth  Tarkington.  (Murray. 
2S.  6d.  net.  Illustrated.) 

The  lively  story  of  a  young  American,  with  too  much  money 
and  too  little  sense,  who  comes  to  Europe,  falls  in  with  profes- 
sional swindlers  (a  woman  and  two  men),  and  in  the  end  nearly 
loses  all  his  money,  and  gains  a  great  deal  of  sense. 

The  White  Rose  Mystery,  by  Gerald  Biss.  (Green- 
ing. 6s.) 

A  sensational  story,  in  which  two  Cabinet  Ministers  and  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  assassinated,  each  having  a 
white  rose  in  his  buttonhole  ;  but  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  clue 
for  the  police.  The  action  takes  place  some  time  hence,  which 
may  be  some  excuse  for  the  improbabilities  of  the  plot. 

Dorothy's  Little  Tribe,  by  Joan  White.  (Collins. 

3s.  6d.) 

A  capital  story  of  a  summer  seaside  holiday  in  a  quiet  Devon- 
shire valley.    Suitable  for  girls  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  ' 

St.  Gwynifer,  by  Silas  K.  Hocking.  (Hodder, 
3s.  6d.) 

A  romantic  West  Country  story,  which  I  have  read  with 
pleasure  and  profit.  The  chief  character,  when  introduced,  is 
a  schoolmaster,  who  from  lack  of  means  has  not  been  to  college. 
The  advent  of  a  new  High  Church  vicar  robs  him  of  his 
occupation  ;  and  after  recovering  from  serious  injuries  received 
in  saving  another's  life,  he  has  to  become  a  "stamp-watcher" 
in  a  mine.  But  in  time  he  recovers  his  position  as  well  as  his 
health  ;  and,  as  may  be  foreseen,  the  close  of  the  book  is  happy. 
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RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  Inner  Life  Of  JeSUS.    A.  E.  Garvk  {Hodder)  net  7/6 

Christ  In  Evolution.    T.  G.  Harper  (SUley)  net  6/0 

The  Cities  Of  St.  Paul.    Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  (Hodder)  xa/o 

The  New  Theology  and  the  Old  Religion.  Bishop  Gore   

(Murray)  net  5/0 

National  Idealism  and  a  State  Church.  Stanton  Coit   

(Williams  and  Norgate)  net  7/6 
The  Church  and  Modem  Men.    W.  Scott  Palmer(Longiuan)  net  3/6 

The  Philosophical  Basis  of  Religion.  Dr.  John  Watson  

(MacLehose)  net  8/6 

Man  and  His  Future.    W.  Sedgwick  (Laurie)  net  8/6 

The  Will  to  Doubt.    A.  H.  Lloyd  (Sonnenschein)  4/6 

The  Simple  Life.   C.  Wagner   (Pitman)  net  z/6 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,  ETC 

Historical  Essays  by  Lord  Acton.  2  vols.-tMacmillan^  each  net  xo/o 

Whispers  from  the  Fleet.    Capt.  C.  Cradock  (Simpkin) 

The  Royal  Navy.    N.  L.  Wilkinson  and  H.  L.  Swinburne  

(Black)  net  20/0 

Sea-KingS  of  Britain.    G.  A.  R.  Callender  (Longman)  2/6 

Devonshire  Characters.    Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  (Lane1  net  21/0 

England  In  the  Seven  Years'  War.  Julian  S.  Corbet.  2  vols.... 

(Longman)  net  2x/o 
The  King  over  the  Water.    A.  Shield  and  Andrew  Lang  

(Longman)  net  15/0 
The  Reign  Of  Victoria.    Sidney  Low  and  L.  C.  Sanders  

(Longman^  net  7/6 

William  Penn.    Mrs.  C.  Grant  (Murray)  net  10/6 

Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester.  K.  H.  Vickers  (Constable)  net  15/0 

British  Colonial  Policy,  1764-1 766.. ,.G.  L.  Beer  

(Macraillan)  net  8/6 

London  Parks  and  Gardens.  Hon.  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil   

(Constable)  net  21/0 

The  Minories.    E.  M.  Tomlinson   (Smith,  Elder)  net  18/0 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Kent.  Walter  Jerrold  ...Macmillan  6/0 
Nunbumholme.    Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris  .[Frowde)  net  X2/6 

Memorials  of  Old  Derbyshire.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox  ...(Bemrose)  net  15/0 

The  Clyde.    Mary  V.  and  J.  Y.  Hunter,  and  Neil  Munro   

(Black)  net  20/0 

Napoleon.    E.  M.  Beardslcy  (Sisley)  net  5/0 

Napoleon.    T.  A.  Dodge.   Vols.  III.  and  IV  ..  

(Gay  adti  Bird)  each  net  x8/o 

Marshal  Turenne.    Author  of  "  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  "  

(Longman)  net  X2/6 

The  Netherlands.    M.  Macgregor  Qack)  net  6/0 

Studies  in  the  History  of  Venice.  H.  F.  Brown.  2  vols  

(Murray)  net  18/0 

Greece.    P.  S.  Marden  (Constable)  net  12/6 

The  Palaces  of  Crete.  A.  Mosso  (Unwin)  21/0 

The  Pulse  Of  Asia.    E.  Huntington   (Constable)  net  X4/0 

Sir  Edward  West  in  Bombay.  F.  Dawtrey  Drewitt  

(Longman)  net  9/6 

Sidelights  on  Chinese  Life-    Rev.  J.  Macgowan   (Paul)  net  15/0 

To-Day  on  the  Nile.    H.  W.  Dunning  (Gay  and  Bird)  net  10/6 

Algiers.    M.  Elizabeth  Crouse   (Gay  and  Bird)  net  10/6 

Nigeria.    Constance  Larymore  (Routledge)  net  7/6 

Canadian  Constitutional  Government.  H.  E.  Egerton  and 

W.  L.  Grant  (Murray)  net  10/6 

In  Australian  Tropics.    A.  Searchey  (Paul)  net  10/6 

SOCIOLOGY,  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Municipal  Ownership.    L.  Darwin  (Murray)  net  2/6 

The  Uprising  Of  the  Many.    C.  E.  Russell  (Unwin)  net  5/0 

West.  Ham.    E.  G.  Hogarth  and  Mona  Wilson  (Dent) 

Dr.  Bamardo.    Mrs.  Barnardo  and  James  Marchant   (Hodder) 

Elllce  Hopkins.    Rose  M.  Barrett  (Wells,  Gardner)  3/6 

The  Heritage  Of  Dress.    W.  M.  Webb  (Richards)  net  15/0 

SCIENCE. 

Cytology.     C.  E.  Walker   (Constable)  net  7/6 

Darwinism  To-day.  V.  L  Kellogg   (Bell)  net  7/6 

Comparative  Electro-Physiology.  J.  C.  Bose.... (Longman)  net  15/0 

IS  Mars  habitable?   A.  R.  Wallace  (Macmillan)  2/6 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  8PORT. 

Nature's  Moods  and  Tenses.  H.  G.  Hutchinson  

(Smith,  Elder)  net  7/6 

Final  Natural  History  Essays.  G.  Renshaw  

(Shenratt  and  Hughes)  net  6/0 

Camping  and  Tramping  with  Roosevelt.  John  Burroughs  

(Constable)  net  4/6 

Whose  Home  Is  the  Wilderness.  W.  £  Long  (Ginn)  net  5/0 


ART,  MUSIC. 

Suppressed  Plates,  etc.    G.  S.  Layard  (Black)  net  xo/6 

The  Bible  Beautiful.    E.  M.  Hurll  iSisley)  net  7/6 

Artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  E.  L.  Seeley  (Cbatto*  net  15/0 

Giovanni  Costa.    Olivia  Rossetti  Agresti  (Gay  and  Bird)  net  12/0 

George  Morland.    Sir  Walter  Gilbey  and  E.  D.  Cuming   

\ Black)  net  20/0 

Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.    R.  S.  (Houston   (Newness  net  3/6 

On  the  Performance  of  Beethoven's  Symphonies.  Felix 

Weingartner   (Breitkopf  and  Haertel)  5/0 

William  Sterndale  Bennett.  J.  R.  Sterndale  Bennett  

(Cambridge  University  Press)  net  X2/6 

Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  Sir  George  Smart.  H.  B.  Cox 

and  C.  L.  E.  Cox  (Longman)  net  xo/6 

I.  J.  PadereWSki.    E.  A.  Baughan   (Lane)  net  a/6 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  E88AY& 

Chaucer  and  Tennyson,  w.  Stebbing.  2  vols.  'Frowde*  net  8/0 

Living  PoetS.    Walter  Jerrold  (Rivers)  net  7/6 

Footsteps  Of  Scott.    W.  S.  Crockett   Foulis)  net  3/6 

Thomas  Hood     Walter  Jerrold    .Rivers)  net  16/0 

The  Comments  Of  Bagshot-    J.  A.  Spender   (Constable)  3/6 

More  Pages  from  the  Daybook  of  Bethia  Hardacre.  Mrs. 

E.  Fuller  Maitland  (Constable)  6/0 

Essays  OUt  of  Hours.    C.  S.  Baldwin   (Longman)  net  4/0 

Discoveries.    W.  H.  Yeats  (Dun  Emer  Press)  7/6 

The  Happy  Moralist.    Hubert  Bland  (Laurie)  net  3/6 

Love :  Sacred  and  Profane.  F.  E.  Worland   (Daniel)  net  2/6 

Brummell.    Cosmo  Hamilton  (Long)  6/0 

Essays,  etc.,  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Mrs.  P.  Stewart- 
Mackenzie  Arbuthnott   (Bell)  net  10/6 

Letters  Of  Edward  Lear.    Lady  Strachey  (Unwin)  net  xs/o 

Bibliography  of  the  Poems  of  Oscar  Wilde.   Stuart  Mason 

(Richards)  net  6/o> 

POEM8,  DRAMAS. 

Poetical  Works  of  the  Rev.  H,  F.  Lyte  (Stock'  net  6/0 

Poems.    Alfred  Noyes  (Blackwood''  net  5/0 

From  the  Shadow  Poems).  Elizabeth  Gibson... (Samurai  Press)  net  5/0 

Poems.    Mary  E.  Coleridge  .  (Mathews)  net  4/6 

Poems.    Lady  Arabella  Romtlly  (Hutchinson)  net  6/0 

Poems.    Montague  Summers  Sisley^  net  3  6 

Poems.    Bernard  Drew   (Sisley)  net  3/6 

Humours  Of  the  Fray.  (Poems.)  C.  L.  Graves  (Smith,  Elder)  net  3/6 

The  Sorrowful  Princess.  (Drama.)  Eva  Gore-Booth  (Longman)  net  2/6 

REFERENOE  BOOKS. 

Hazeirs  Annual,  1008.  W.  Palmer  

(Hazel),  Watson,  and  Vineyt  net  3/6 
Who's  Who,  1908  (Black  net  10/0 

Burke's  Peerage,  1908   (Harrison) 

The  Literary  Year-book.  •1908   (Routledge)  net  5/0 

The  Writers  and  Artists1  Year-book,  1908  (Black)  net  x/o 

The  Reformers'  Year-book,  1908.    F.  W.  Pethkk  Lawrence 

and  J.  Edwards  (Reformers'  Press)  2/0 

The  Clergy  Directory,  1908  v  Phillips)  4/6 

The  Catholic  Who's  Who,  1908.  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand  

v  Burns  and  Oates)  net  3/6 
Catholic  Directory,  1908   Burns  and  Oates)  net  i/fc 

NOVELS. 

Biss,  Gerald.    The  White  Rose  Mystery   (Greening)  6/0. 

Connolly,  J.  B.    The  Crested  Seas   {Duckworth)  6/0 

Crosfield,  T.  H.    A  Love  In  Ancient  Days   ^Elkin,  Mathews)  6/0 

Deland,  Margaret.    An  Encore  (Harper)  6/0 

Douglas,  James.  The  Unpardonable  Sin   Richards)  6/0 

Gallon,  Tom.  Christmas  at  Poverty  Castle  (Nash)  6/0 

Grogan,  W.  E.  The  Curse  of  the  Fultons  (Everett)  6/0 

Hocking,  Silas  K.    St.  Gwynlfer   (Hodder)  3/6 

Hyde,  John  D.   Mrs.  Maclean   (Sisley)  Cv'o 

Louis,  G.    Through  Death  unto  Life   (Routledge)  6/0 

Maltby.  A.  Queen— But  No  Queen   (Sisley)  6/0 

Maxwell,  H.  The  Quest  of  the  Crooked  Digby,  Long)  6/0 

Meade,  L.  T.  The  Love  of  Susan  Cardigan  (Digby,  Long)  6/0 

Newte,  H.  W.  C   The  Master  Beast  (Rebman)  net  3/6 

Ranger-Gull,  C.  The  Chain  Invisible  (Laurie)  6/0 

Wharton,  Edith.    The  Fruit  Of  the  Tree  (Macmillan)  6/0 

Wiggin,  Kate  Douglas.    The  Old  Peabody  Pew —(Constable)  net  3/6 


By  Meadow,  Grove  and  Stream. 

Birds  Of  Britain.    J.  L.  Bonhote  (Black) 

Birds  of  the  Loch  and  Mountain.  S.  P.  Gordon...(Cassell) 

Adventures  in  Blrdland.  O.  G.  Pike  (R.  T.  S.) 

Trees,   Percy  Groom   (Cassell) 


.  Brown  .j(R.  T.  S.)  3/6 

*  net  ao/o 
net  7/6 
net  6/0 
net  25/0 


Good  Housekeeping. 

The  January  number  is  full  of  good  things,  both 
for  housewife  and  general  reader.  A  special  feature 
this  year  is  to  be  the  section  devoted  to  "  Young  Life." 
It  contains  numerous  clever  hints  and  useful  sugges- 
tions. The  fourth  article  upon  "  Living  on  a  Little  '* 
deals  with  vegetables,  salads  and  desserts. 
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receiving*  some  damage,  it  is  put  into  dry  dock  for  repair  ... 
A  most  terrible  accident  occurs  in  a  coal  mine  in  Western  Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A.  ;  an  explosion  of  dust  entombs  five  hundred  men. 
There  is  small  hope  that  any  in  the  mine  will  escape  death  ... 
There  is  also  a  strike  of  miners  in  Nevada,  to  dominate  which 
Federal  troops  are  despatched. 

Dec.  7. — King  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden  dies  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-five  years  ...  A  difference  begins  between  the  Lancashire 
Cotton  Employers'  Federation  and  the  Card  and  Blowing-room 
Operatives'  Association  with  reference  to  a  strike  at  Oldham 
mills  ...  There  is  no  rescue  of  the  miners  entombed  in  the 
Western  Virginia  mine,  U.S.A.  The  number  of  victims  exceeds 
five  hundred  ...  Colonel  Sir  D.  M'Kenzie  arrives  at  Nongoma  ; 
he  addresses  a  summons  to  surrender  to  Dinizulu  ...  A  slight 
accident  occurs  to  a  special  train  occupied  by  Sir  A.  Fraser  and 
suite  about  eighty  miles  from  Calcutta. 

Dec.  9. — The  case  of  Lieut.  Woods,  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,, 
is  reported  on  by  the  Army  Council ;  he  is  found  to  be  an  ineffi- 
cient officer  ...  Dinizulu  offers  to  come  into  Sir  D.  M'Kenzie's 


PRINCIPAL  EVEjMTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Dec.  1. — The  fifty-ninth  year  of  the  Emperor  Francis, 
Joseph's  reign  over  Austria  and  Hungary  closes. 

Dec.  2. — The  first  Session  of  the  sixtieth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  opened  in  Washington  ...  The  Tsar  annotates 
the  Duma's  address  with  these  words  :  "lam  witling  to  believe 
in  the  sentiments  expressed.  I  await  productive  work  "  ...  In  the 
French  Chamber  a  debate  on  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  periods  of  service  for  the  reservists  and  territorial- 
ists  results  in  a  compromise  between  the  Chamber  and  the 
Minister  of  War  ...  The  Natal  Government  dispatch  2,000 
troops  to  Zululand  to  meet  all  contingencies  ...  Coal  statistics 
for  1906  are  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper  ...  Sixty  miners 
are  entombed  by  an  explosion  of  black  damp  in  a  coal  mine  in 
Pennsylvania.    The  entrance  to  the  pit  is  blocked. 

Dec.  3.— President  Roosevelt's  Message  is  read  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  ...  The  Roman  Chamber  approves  the 
commercial  treaty  with  Russia  ...  Fresh  trouble  occurs  on  the 
Indian  Railway  owing  to  the  directors'  action  towards  the 
strikers  ...  A  mineral  train  breaks  loose  at  Porth  Station  on 
the  TarT  Vale  Railway,  and  dashes  into  a  stationary  passenger 
train;  31  persons  are  injured,  but  not  seriously  ...  The  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  conclude  their  visit  to  England  ...  The 
London  County  Council  decide,  by  73  to  43  votes,  to  sell  six 
of  their  Thames  steamboats,  as  there  is  a  deficiency  for  the  year 
of  £40,373  ...  The  marriage  of  Lord  Chancellor  Loreburn  and 
Miss  Violet  Hicks- Beach  is  celebrated  in  the  Gothic  crypt 
chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster  Hall. 

Dec.  4. — The  Queen,  who  is  president  of  the  London  Hospital, 
makes  a  donation  of  £666  13s.  4d.  to  the  general  funds  ...  The 
Royal  Commission  the  Church  in  Wales  resumes  its  sittings 
...  Lord  Calthorpe  offers  a  gift  of  a  piece  of  land  at  Edgbaston 
of  twenty  acres  as  a  recreation  ground  for  Birmingham 
University  ...  The  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
on  the  Brooklands  Agreement  of  1893,  as  arranged  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  is  received  in  Manchester.  It  will  be  considered 
at  a  Joint  Conference  at  once  ...  The  missing  French  airship 

La  Patrie  "  touched  ground  in  County  Down,  Ireland,  and 
left  part  of  itself  behind  it ;  it  rose  again  and  disappeared  ...  A 
serious  Parliamentary  crisis  develops  in  the  German  Reichstag. 
General  von  Einem,  the  War  Minister,  defends  the  Army 
against  Dr.  Paasche's  attack  ...  Consternation  is  caused  in  Italy 
by  the  return  of  emigrants  from  the  United  States  ;  it  is 
calculated  that  at  least  200,000  are  on  their  way  ...  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Vere  Gould  are  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Madame 
Levin  at  Monte  Carlo  ...  Russia  joins  the  Sugar  Convention  ... 
In  Sweden  the  Crown  Prince  is  appointed  Regent  during  the 
indisposition  of  the  King. 

Dec.  5. — The  wages  dispute  in  the  cotton  trade  at  Oldham  is 
amicably  settled  at  an  adjourned  Conference  in  Manchester.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  his 
intervention  is  carried  by  acclamation  ...  Mr.  Asquith  opens  a 
bazaar  in  Edinburgh  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  a  club-house  for 
Indian  students  at  the  University  ...  The  Mauritania  arrives  at 
Qceenstown  from  New  York,  having  accomplished  the  voyage  in 
four  days  twenty-two  hours  and  twenty-nine  minutes,  the 
average  speed  being  23*69  knots  ...  The  Parliamentary  crisis  in 
the  Reichstag  is  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
Imperial  estimates  passed  ...  The  Committee  of  the  Prussian 
Chamber,  to  which  the  Bill  for  the  expropriation  of  the  Polish 
landholders  was  referred,  rejects  the  Bill  by  19  votes  to  9  ... 
The  trial  begins  in  St.  Petersburg  of  some  fifty  Social  Democratic 
members  of  the  Second  Duma  on  charges  of  high  treason. 
Many  workmen  strike  work  for  the  day  as  a  mark  of  sympathy 
...  The  Report  of  the  United  States  Secretary  for  the  Treasury 
is  issued. 

Dec.  6. — It  is  officially  announced  that  Zululand  is  quiet  ... 
The  text  of  the  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  State  to 
Belgium  is  published  as  it  will  be  laid  before  the  Belgium 
Parliament  ...  The  battleship  Prince  George  breaks  adrift  in 
Portsmouth  Harbour  and  collides  with  the  cruiser  Shannon ; 


Lt  Rtr*.]  [Paris. 

Surprises  of  the  English  Visit 

Edward  :  "  What  astonishes  you  most  in  this  country  ?  " 
William  :  "  To  find  myself  here." 


camp  if  a  conveyance  is  sent  for  him  ...  A  number  of  naval 
appointments  are  gazetted  to  take  effect  in  March  ...  Two  offi- 
cials of  the  Californian  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  are 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  embezzlement — namely,  Messrs. 
Dalzell  Brown  and  Walter  Dartnett  ...  The  resuscitation  of  an 
old  Puritan  law  forbidding  Sunday  amusements  causes  excite- 
ment in  New  York. 

Dec.  10. — Dinizulu  surrenders  to  the  Natal  force  at  Nongoma 
...  The  Parliamentary  buildings  at  Wellington  in  New  Zealand 
are  destroyed  by  fire,  the  library  only  being  saved  ...  The 
Reichstag  discusses  the  Navy  Bill  ...  The  Government  Bill  on 
the  amendment  of  the  law  of  public  meeting  is  also  continued  in 
the  Reichstag  ...  The  Court  Martial  on  Generals  Stossel,  Reiss, 
Fock  and  Smirnoff,  in  connection  with  the  surrender  of  Port 
Arthur,  begins  at  St.  Petersburg  ...  The  Xobel  Prizes  for  1907 
to  the  amount  of  ,£7,700  each  are  awarded  at  Stockholm 
Mr.  Kipling  is  chosen  for  Literature  ...  The  French  Govern- 
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client's  Bill  for  the  redistribution  of  the  tax  on  land  not  built 
upon  is  adopted  ...  Mr.  H.  T.  Eve,  K.C.,  is  appointed  a 
v  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  which  causes  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  the  Ashburton  Division  of  Devonshire. 

Dec.  ii. — The  Emperor  of  Germany  concludes  his  visit  to 
England  ...  The  Liberal  Unionist  Council  holds  its  annual 
meeting  in  Edinburgh  ...  The  Chambers  of  Agriculture  meet  in 
London  ...  The  Unionist  Van  Campaign  starts  from  London 
...  Lord  James  of  Hereford  awards  an  advance  of  5  per  cent,  in 
miners'  wages,  to  take  effect  from  the  beginning  of  1908  ... 
Numerous  political  meetings  are  held  in  Lisbon  to  protest 
against  the  policy  of  the  Government  ...  Governor  Hughes 
cemoves  Mr.  Ahearn  from  his  office  as  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan,  New  York,  for  neglect  of  duty  ...  Mr.  J.  O. 
Saldeir,  Manager  of  the  Safe  Deposit  Trust  Company  in  San 
Francisco,  commits  suicide  ...  The  Duma  commences  the 
Budget  debate.  1 

Dec.  12. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  University  Court  the 
offer  of  Lord  Newlands  of  a  sum  of  ,£10,000  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  connection  between  Glasgow  University  and 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  is  gratefully  accepted  A  Blue-book 
with  the  return  of  foreign  seamen  in  British  ships  is  published 
...  The  Indian  Government  appoints  a  Conciliation  Board,  con- 
sisting of  Government  officials,  railway  officers,  and  railway 
drivers  and  guards,  in  order  to  settle  the  differences  which  led  to 
the  recent  strike  ...  The  Canadian  estimates  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  are  laid  before  their  Parliament.  The  total  amount  is 
^23,847,418,  an  increase  of  ,£550,472  ...  President  Roosevelt 
announces  definitely  that  he  will  not  be  nominated  as 
President  for  the  coming  election. 

Dec.  13. — Mr.  Birrell  receives  a  deputation  in  Dublin  of 
Irish  landlords  on  the  subject  of  cattle-driving  ...  Mr. 
Asquith  receives  a  deputation  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  Closing  ; 
...  Lord  Curzon  unveils  a  mural  tablet  in  Merchant  Taylors' 
Hall  in  memory  of  Lord  Clive  ...  Mr.  Deakin,  in  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives  of  Australia,  outlines  the  Ministry's 
policy  for  national  defence  ...  In  Germany  there  occurs  a  split 
in  the  Navy  League  consequent  on  the  election  of  General 
Keim  to  the  Presidency.  The  Bavarian  section  announces  its 
intention  to  secede  ...  The  Emperor  of  Germany  arrives  at 
Amsterdam. 

Dec.  14. — Mr.  Haldane  unveils  a  statue  of  the  King  at  Uni- 
versity College  School,  Hampstead  ...  A  severe  gale  prevails 
on  the  British  coast  with  heavy  rain,  and  many  shipwrecks 
...  The  annual  meeting  of  the  De  Beers  Company  at 
Kimberley  ...  At  a  meeting  in  Paris  of  the  Federation 
of  Manufacturers  and  Merchants  the  effect  on  Europe  of  the 
American  crisis  is  discussed  and  remedies  suggested  ...  Further 
resignations  take  place  in  Bavaria  from  the  German  Navy 
League  ...  The  trial  in  St.  Petersburg  of  the  fifty-nine  members 
of  the  Second  Duma  charged  with  treason  concludes. 
Twenty-six  are  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  hard  labour, 
twelve  to  exile,  eleven  are  acquitted  ...  A  colliery  explosion 
takes  place  in  Dinas  Mine,  Glamorganshire ;  seven  men  are 
killed  and  one  injured. 

Dec.  16. — The  Prince  of  Wales  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the 
general  council  of  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  for  London  at 
Marlborough  House.  ...  Nearly  400  firms  belonging  to  the 
Employers'  Federation  meet  at  Manchester  and  decide  to  close 
their  mills  unless  the  mill  hands  at  Oldham  agree  to  their 
terms  ...  The  Thames  Conservancy  Board  meet  and  consider 
the  question  of  floods  and  measures  to  minimise  the  damage 
they  occasion  ...  Dinizulu  and  some  of  his  indunas  are  lodged 
In  the  Central  Gaol  in  Pietermaritzburg  ...  The  fresh  trial  of 
Herr  Harden  on  the  charge  of  libelling  Count  Kuno  Moltke  begins 
.at  Berlin  ...  The  United  States  Fleet  leaves  Hampton  Roads 
for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  President  Roosevelt  reviews  them  on 
board  the  Mayflower  ...  The  Russian  Government  pay  ,£16,962 
to  the  Canadian  Government  as  compensation  for  the  seizure  of 
two  vessels  in  the  Behring  Sea. 

Dec.  18.— -Mr.  C.  E.  Troup  is  appointed  Permanent  Under- 
Secretary  at  the  Home  Office  ..  Lieutenant  Woods,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  from  the  War  Office,  resigns  his  commission 
in  the  Army  under  protest  ...  The  inquest  on  the  victims  of  the 


Blackfriars  Bridge  accident  concludes  with  a  verdict  of  "  acci- 
dental death  "  ...  In  the  London  County  Council  there  is  a 
long  discussion  on  the  subject  of  underfed  children  ...  The 
first  Parliament  of  the  Orange  River  Colony  assembles  at 
Bloemfontein  ;  Mr.  Marais  is  elected  speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
and  Mr.  Grobler  President  of  the  Legislative  Council  ...  The 
Russian  Government  close  the  Polish  school  known  as  the 
"Matica"  ...  The  United  Estates  Congress  adjourns  for  the 
Christmas  recess. 

Dec.  19. — The  Army  Council  approve  of  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  as  Chairman  of  the  City  of  London  Asso- 
ciation, formed  under  the  Territorial  Reserve  Forces  Act  ... 
The  Mile  End  inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Guardians 
concludes  ...  The  French  Academy  receives  M.  Maurice 
Donnay  as  member  ...  The  funeral  of  King  Oscar  II.  takes 
place  at  Stockholm  ...  Another  terrible  mine  disaster  occurs 
near  Pittsburg,  U.S.A.  ;  400  men  are  entombed  in  a  burning 
mine. 

Dec.  20. — A  special  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Great 
Central  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Companies  is  held  in 
Manchester  to  consider  the  working  out  of  their  amalgamation 
...  A  Conference  of  Head  Masters  at  Oxford  discusses  the  new 
Government  regulations  as  they  affect  Secondary  Schools  ... 
Mr.  Ginnell,  M.P.,  is  arrested  in  Ireland  and  imprisoned  for 
contempt  of  court  ...  Mr.  Taft  concludes  his  tour,  and  returns 
to  the  United  States  ...  Forty-five  huts  of  Dinizulu's  people  are 
burned  by  the  Natal  troops  ...  The  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Washington  complains  of  the  ill-treatment  of  Italian  workmen 
in  the  United  States  ...  The  Indian  Factory  Labour  Commis- 
sion concludes  its  inquiries  at  Bombay. 

Dec.  21. — Robert  Caldwell  is  arrested  at  Hoboken  on  a 
charge  of  perjury  in  connection  with  the  Druce  case  ...  The 
Zulu  chief  Maboko  is  arrested  ...  The  Water  Lane  Dyeworks 
at  Bradford  are  destroyed  by  fire ;  the  damage  is  estimated  to 
be  over  ,£20,000. 

Dec.  22. — A  meeting  is  held  in  Pekin  to  hear  speeches  from 
the  delegates  from  Kiang-su  and  Che-kiang  provinces,  re  the 
extension  of  the  railway  to  Ning-po. 

Dec.  23. — The  funeral  of  Lord  Kelvin  takes  place  in  West- 
minster Abbey  ...  It  is  announced  that  the  Denshawi  prisoners 
will  be  released  on  January  8th,  1908  ...  The  Shah  of  Persia 
accepts  all  the  stipulations  submitted  by  his  Cabinet  and 
Parliament. 

Dec.  24. — The  London  Gazette  contains  a  Royal  proclamation 
that  Parliament  will  assemble  on  January  29th  ...  It  is  officially 
announced  that  action  against  the  Zulu  chief  Silwane  is  aban- 
doned ...  In  the  French  Senate  the  estimates  make  rapid 
progress. 

Dec.  25. — The  trial  begins  in  St.  Petersburg  of  the  169 
signatories  of  the  Viborg  Manifesto,  members  of  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  parties  in  the  first  Duma  ...  The  military  operations  in 
Zululand  are  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  ...  The  Midland 
Railway  Company  announces  that  Sunday  duty  will  be  paid  extra 
wages  after  January  1st. 

Dec.  26. — The  Indian  National  Congress  opens  at  Surat,  but, 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Extremists,  is  suspended  ...  New 
England  Cotton-Spinner  Employers  decide  to  reduce  their 
production  by  25  per  cent. ;  they  control  80  per  cent,  of  the 
spindles  in  New  England  ...  The  Scottish  Miners'  Federation 
meet  at  Glasgow. 

Dec.  27. — The  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  London  grants 
a  decree  for  the  opening  of  the  coffin  of  T.  C.  Druce,  said  to 
have  died  in  1864  ...  The  Ulster  Liberal  Association  decides  to 
pay  the  damages  and  costs,  amounting  to  nearly  ^"2,900, 
awarded  to  Mr.  Moore,  M.P.,  as  a  result  of  his  libel  action 
against  the  Ulster  Guardian  ...  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  announces  that  he 
has  discovered  in  Tibet  the  true  sources  of  the  rivers  Brahma- 
putra  and  Indus  ...  The  Indian  Congress  breaks  up  amidst  wild 
disorder. 

Dec.  28. — Lord  Curzon  is  a  candidate  for  the  vacancy  created 
among  the  Irish  representative  Peers  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Kilmaine  ...  The  Bulgarian  Government  proclaim  Panitza  and 
Sandansky  and  their  confederates  to  be  brigands  ...  Mr.  Gandhi 
and  other  natives  of  India  are  ordered  to  leave  the  Transvaal 
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within  forty-eight  hours,  as  they  refuse  to  register  themselves  ... 
Lord  Elgin  states  that  counsel  is  going  out  from  England  to 
defend  Dinizulu  at  his  trial  in  Durban  ...  Mr.  Lala  Lajput  Rai 
and  other  prominent  Indians  join  the  Moderate  Party  at  the 
Indian  Congress  and  support  flie  election  of  Dr.  Ghose  as 
President. 

Dec.  30. — The  Board  of  Education  issues  a  Blue  Book  for 
1907  ...  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  open  a  tuberculosis  exhibition 
at  Cork... The  Druce  grave  in  Highgate  cemetery  is  opened  and 
the  remains  of  an  elderly  man,  said  to  be  Mr.  T.  C.  Druce,  are 
found  in  the  coffin  ...  A  new  pass  into  Alexandria  harbour, 
3$  ft.  deep  and  600  ft.  wide,  to  enable  the  largest  vessels  to 
enter  the  harbour  in  all  weathers,  is  opened  by  Prince  Aziz 
Hassan  ...  Viscount  Aoki,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  leaves  Washington  for  Tokio  ...  Signor  Giolitti 
appoints  Seanato  Baron  Casana  as  Italian  Minister  of  War,  in 
place  of  General  Vigano. 

SPEECHES. 

Dec.  9. — Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  at  Leeds,  on 
the  pressing  questions  before  the  country  ...  Mr.  Balfour,  at 
Devonport,  on  the  union  which  now  prevails  on  Fiscal  Reform 
in  the  Unionist  Party. 

Dec.  10. — Mr.  Asquith,  at  Nottingham,  on  Free  Trade  and 
Protection. 

Dec.  II. — Mr.  Asquith,  in  London,  on  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  at  Nottingham,  on  Education  ...  Mr.  De  Szell,  in  Vienna, 
on  the  English  Press  ...  Lord  Curzon,  at  Birmingham,  on 
Imperialism,  its  objects  and  principles. 

Dec.  18. — Lord  Milner,  in  London,  on  the  Empire. 

Dec.  19.  —Mr.  Asquith,  at  Aberdeen,  on  the  Small  Holders' 
Bill  and  the  Government's  proposed  plan  to  limit  the  Lords' 
veto. 

Dec.  20. — Mr.  Haldane,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  Financial 
Crisis.  , 

Dec.  21. — Mr.  Haldane,  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  Army. 


OBITUARY. 

Dec.  2.— Dr.  Robert  Drysdale,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  78  ...  The 
Marquis  de  Montebello,  ex-French  Ambassador  to  various 
Courts. 

Dec.  3.— Mr.  J.  D.  Campbell,  C.M.G.,  distinguished  Civil 
Servant  in  China,  74. 

Dec.  5.— General  Sir  George  A.  Shomberg,  87. 

Dec.  6.— Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Ross  Taylor. 

Dec.  8.— King  Oscar  II.  of  Sweden,  78  ...  Sir  Henry  II. 
Bruce,  Bart.,  87. 

Dec.  10. — Mr.  Arthur  Pattersall  (journalist),  38. 

Dec.  11.— The  Right  Rev.  G.  H.  Wilkinson,  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  Premier  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
land. 

Dec.  12.— Mr.  George  McCulloch  (art  collector),  60. 
Dec.    13.— Lord   Hotham,  69  ...  General  J.  J.  McLeod 
Innes,  77. 

Dec.  14.— Mr.  William  Stead,  Jun.,  33. 
Dec.  15.— The  Dowager  Queen  of  Saxony. 
Dec.  17.— Lord  Kelvin,  83. 

Dec.  18. — Mr.  John  Sparkes  (late  Director  of  the  Govern- 
ment Art  Schools  at  South  Kensington)  ...  Mr.  J.  Tarte 
(Canadian  ex-Minister),  59. 

Dec.  19.— Sir  John  Strachey,  84. 

Dec.  21.— Musurus  Pasha,  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London,  66. 
Dec.  22. — Professor  Lassar  (leading  dermatologist  of  Ger- 
many). 

Dec.  23.— Professor  von  Tobold,  the  father  of  German 
Laryngology,  80. 

Dec.  25.— Colonel  Gardner,  M.P.,  61. 

Dec.  28.— Mr.  W.  M.  Thompson,  editor  of  Reynolds'  News- 
paper, 50. 

Dec.  30. — Lord  Boyne,  77. 

Dec.  31. — M.  de  Trooz,  Belgian  Prime  Minister  ...  M.  Guyot- 
Dessaigne,  French  Minister  of  Justice,  74. 


The  Open  Secret  of  the  "Review  of  Reviews." 


AS  this  is  the  first  number  of  the  nineteenth  year 
of  the  publication  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  interesting 
to  my  readers  to  set  forth  quite  simply  the  open 
secret  of  our  success.  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  do 
this  because  it  enables  me  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
those  who,  in  one  way  or  the  other,  have  contributed 
to  make  the  Review  of  Reviews  an  influence  felt 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  In  these  pages  my 
first  duty  is  to  give  thanks  to  those  Helpers  and 
Associates  who  in  various  ways  have  contributed  to 
our  success.  Theosophists  write  much  concerning 
"  invisible  helpers,"  by  whom  timely  aid  is  rendered 
to  mortals  without  the  beneficiaries  in  most  instances 
being  aware  of  the  services  they  have  received.  I 
am  in  a  more  fortunate  position,  for  I  am  aware  of 
the  existence  of  many  of  those  who  have  helped  me, 
although  in  many  cases  I  am  the  only  person  who 
has  known  of  their  action,  their  sympathy,  and 
support. 

It  is  to  the  existence  of  these  invisible  helpers  that 
the  Review  of  Reviews  owes  whatever  influence  it 
has  achieved.  That  is  the  secret,  henceforth  an  open 
secret,  of  our  success  which  we  now  give  to  the  world. 

a  periodical  with  a  gospel. 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  the  Review  of 
Reviews  from  all  other  magazines  of  the  world  at 
the  present  moment  ?  It  is  the  only  magazine  which 
does  things,  the  only  magazine  which,  while  collect- 
ing the  thoughts,  ideas,  and  aspirations  of  the  fore- 
most thinkers  of  the  world,  combines  them  into  an 
organic  whole,  making  them  an  integral  part  of  a 
system  of  monthly  propaganda,  of  which  we  have  at 
present  the  absolute  monopoly  in  the  world.  Many 
magazines  have  a  greater  circulation,  but  no 
magazine  has  had  so  much  influence,  and  this 
not  through  any  merit  of  its  own,  but  because  it  is 
the  only  magazine  that  was  created  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  its  readers,  and  has  been  maintained 
and  will  always  be  edited  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
with  their  aid  a  direct  influence  on  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  men  with  regard  to  the  duties  and  oppor- 
tunities of  contemporary  life.  When  I  speak  of  having 
an  absolute  monopoly,  I  should  qualify  the  remark  by 
referring  to  one  exception — an  exception  which  proves 
the  rule.  It  is  a  periodical  which  may  be  regarded 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  shadow  cast  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  for  it  is  an  organ  of  opinions 
which  are  the  antithesis  of  those  expressed  in  these 
columns.  I  refer  to  the  National  Review^  the  only 
other  Review  in  the  English-speaking  world  whose 
editor  has  a  faith  which  he  preaches,  and  for  the 
inculcation  of  which  he  has  created  his  monthly  mis- 
cellany. The  National  Review  is  but  an  infant  in 
years,  and  as  it  preaches  the  narrowest  doctrine  of 
British  Jingoism  its  range  is  necessarily  limited. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  considering  the  multi- 
plication of  magazines  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last 
nineteen  years  in  the%  English  -  speaking  world,  no 
magazine  has  ever  successfully  ventured  into  the  field 
which  we  occupy.  There  have  been  any  number  of 
imitation  Reviews  of  Reviews,  more  or  less  honest, 
but  to-clay  where  are  they  ?  Not  one  in  the  whole 
number  is  to  be  found  in  existence.  The  only  three 
magazines  in  the  English-speaking  world  which  have 
a  distinct,  political,  social  and  religious  creed,  which 
chronicle  the  progress  of  the  world  from  month  to 
month,  and  which  use  their  circulation  constantly  for 
the  realisation  of  certain  great  ideals,  are  the  Review 
of  Reviews  of  London,  the  Review  of  Reviews  of 
New  York,  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  of  Melbourne. 
The  unique  position  which  the  Review  of  Reviews 
occupies  is  primarily  due  no  doubt  to  its  general  con- 
ception, and  could  not  have  been  attained,  much  less 
maintained,  had  we  relied,  like  other  magazines,  solely 
upon  the  production  by  the  editorial  staff  of  a  certain 
amount  of  printed  matter  monthly. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEa. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Review  of  Reviews 
oegins  where  all  other  magazines  leave  off.  When 
the  editor  of  an  ordinary  periodical  has  revised  his 
last  proof-sheet  and  sent  his  paper  to  press  his  task  is 
over  until  the  next  number  is  brought  out.  With  the 
Review  of  Reviews  it  is  quite  otherwise.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  magazine  but  brings  us  to  the  threshold 
of  our  labours.  Each  number  makes  a  more  or  less 
definite  appeal  to  all  the  Helpers  and  Associates  whom 
we  have  winnowed  out  from  among  our  readers,  and  to 
their  loyal  support,  each  in  his  own  district,  in  bringing 
the  ideals  of  the  Review  before  the  minds  of  the 
leading  people  in  their  own  community,  so  as  to  secure 
the  simultaneous  local  co-operation  for  the  realisation 
of  the  ideals  of  the  magazine. 

the  secret  of  journalistic  influence. 

It  is  just  forty  years  ago  that  I  first  learned  the 
great  principle  that  the  power  of  a  printed  page 
depends  far  more  upon  the  man  behind  the  pen  than 
upon  the  pen  itself.  That  is  to  say,  the  newspaper 
with  a  million  circulation  very  often  has  less  direct 
influence  upon  the  course  of  public  affairs  than  a 
paper  with  only  ten  thousand  readers,  providing  the 
latter  are  of  the  right  sort  and  are  linked  together 
with  the  editor  as  a  kind  of  great  informal  volunteer 
army,  acting  together  under  his  inspiring  word  and 
recognising  their  responsibility  to  each  other  and  to 
their  leader.  The  maximum  of  effectiveness  would 
be  secured  if  in  every  constituency  or  colony  all  the 
readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  were  registered 
in  the  Association  of  Readers,  each  group  having 
its  own  secretary  who  regarded  him  as  the  alter  ego  of 
the  editor  in  that  district.    Such  a  force  may  not  be 
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competent  to  direct  great  businesses  or  to  conduct 
regular  meetings,  but  tbey  are  invaluable  for  purposes 
of  initiation,  for  spreading  the  light  or  sowing  the 
seed.  To  these  Helpers  of  mine,  some  of  whom  have 
been  with  me  over  eighteen  years,  I  pay  grateful 
homage,  recognising  that  but  for  them  I  should  have 
been  comparatively  powerless^  and  relying  upon  them 
in  the  future  to  achieve  still  greater  success  than  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  past. 

OTHER  HELPERS  UNENUMERATED. 

But  while  my  acknowledgments  are  due,  in  the 
first  place,  to  those  Helpers,  unnamed  and  largely 
unknown,  who  in  English  villages  and  in  foreign 
cities  have  month  after  month,  year  in  and  year  out, 
done  what  they  could  to  promote  the  opinions  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  and  to  secure  the  realisation  of 
some  of  its  many  ideals,  I  must  also  express  my 
gratitude  to  another  class  of  Helpers  who,  although 
they  have  never  enrolled  themselves  in  an  association 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  readers,  have  neverthe- 
less contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  Review. 
In  an  organ  of  public  opinion  which  aspires  to  afford 
some  help  in  promoting  the  realisation  of  an  ideal  of 
a  higher  social  and  political  system  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  director  should  be  in  personal  touch  with 
the  leaders  of  thought  and  action  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  on  such 
terms  with  them,  either  as  subscribers,  contri- 
butors, counsellors,  or  personal  friends,  that  he  is 
able  to  communicate  with  them  from  time  to  time 
and  to  appeal  to  them  for  sympathy,  support,  and 
counsel  upon  the  subjects  in  which  he  and  they  are 
mutually  interested.  Looking  over  the  last  eighteen 
years  I  am  reminded  of  the  names  of  many — some, 
alas  I  are  no  more  with  us — who  in  one  way  or  the 
other  have  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  Review 
or  Reviews.  It  is  impossible  for  me  here,  in  the 
course  of  a  brief  article,  to  acknowledge  individually 
and  separately  all  the  help  which  has  been  received 
ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  Review.  But  it  is 
at  once  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  mention  some  of 
the  more  illustrious  "  invisible  helpers  "  to  whose  co- 
operation, one  way  and  another,  we  owe  no  small 
measure  of  our  success. 

The  services  of  these  invisible  helpers  have  been 
very  varied  in  character  and  in  value.  In  some  cases 
the  service  has  been  little  more  than  that  of  being 
regular  subscribers  and  readers  of  the  Review.  In 
others  they  have  contributed  more  directly  by  co- 
operating with  the  editor  in  one  or  more  of  the  many 
enterprises  which  have  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  in  the  last  eighteen  years.  In 
other  cases  there  has  been  public  recognition  on  their 
part  of  the  esteem  in  which  they  held  the  Review. 

HOW  THEY  HELPED. 

I  can  better  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  dividing 
these  persons  to  whom  individually  I  owe  thanks  for 
counsel,  encouragement  and  support  into  categories. 


I  will  begin  with  the  Sovereigns  and  heads  of 
States. 

SOVEREIGNS  AND  HEADS  OF  STATES 

Sovereigns. 


The  late  Queen  Victoria 
The  King 
The  Queen 

Alexander  III.  of  Russia 
Empress  Marie  of  Russia 
Emperor  Nicholas  II.  of  Russia 
Empress  of  Russia 
The  late  Empress  Frederick 
The  King  of  Italy 
Queen  Margherita  of  Italy 
The  King  and  Queen  of  Den- 
mark 

The  King  of  Norway 


The  late  King  of  Sweden 
King  Peter  of  Servia 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
Queen  ("Carmen  Sylva")  of 

Roumania 
Queen  Natalie  of  Servia 
President  Loubet 
President  Roosevelt 
The  late  President  Kruger 
President  Steyn 
The  President  of  Mexico 
The  ex- President  of  Uruguay 
The  President  of  Bolivia 


Her  late  Majesty  the  Queen  was  one  of  our  earliest 
subscribers,  and  the  series  of  articles  on  her  Majesty's 
reign,  published  in  1897,  were  almost  the  last  record 
of  the  Victorian  Era  which  was  read  aloud  to  her 
Majesty,  for  at  that  time  her  eyesight  began  to  fail. 

From  the  King  I  have  received  many  kiiidnesses,  and 
he  has  never  failed  to  respond  to  any  appeal  made  to 
him,  either  for  information,  encouragement  or  counsel. 
Of  the  relations  with  the  Russian  Imperial  Family  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak.  President  Roosevelt  has  been 
a  contributor  to  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  from 
the  first  and  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  Dr.  Albert 
Shaw.  With  the  Royalties  and  Presidents  my  relations 
have  varied  from  time  to  time.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  some  on  terms  of  intimacy,  co-operation  and 
counsel,  with  others  the  ties  have  been  slighter  and 
less  permanent. 

After  Sovereigns  come  statesmen  who  have  held  a 
foremost  position  in  our  own  and  other  countries.  If 
I  had  to  include  those  who  had  merely  been  Cabinet 
Ministers  I  should  have  to  extend  the  number  unduly, 
so  I  confine  myself  solely  to  those  with  whom  I  have 
been  on  personal  terms  of  more  or  less  cordiality,  and 
from  whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  take  counsel, 
and  seek  it  when  I  have  needed  advice. 

PRIME  MINISTERS. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 

Lord  Salisbury  The  late  Count  Lamsdorff 

Lord  Rosebery  General  Ignatieff 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner-  The  late  Mr.  Secretary  Hay 

man  Mr.  Secretary  Root 

Lord  Lansdowne  Dr.  Jameson 

Mr.  Balfour  General  Botha 

M.  Clemenceau  Mr.  Fischer 

Prince  von  Biilow  The  Prime  and  Foreign  Mini- 
Baron  CEhrenthal  sters  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 

Sefior  Titoni  Norway  and  Holland 

VICEROYS  AND  AMBASSADORS. 

The  next  category  includes  those  who  have  repre- 
sented the  Sovereign  either  as  Ambassadors,  Governor- 
Generals,  or  as  Viceroys.  The  list  includes  many  of 
those  who  at  one  time  have  been  among  my  intimate 
friends  and  at  other  times  found  themselves  in  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  in  no  case  has  a  difference 
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of  political  opinion  severed  the  ties  of  personal  friend- 
ship, although  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  some  cases 
the  strain  has  been  very  severe. 

Ambassadors,  Viceroys,  etc. 
The  late  Marquis  of  Dufferin      Sir  Nicholas  O' Conor 
Earl  Grey  Sir  Charles  Hardinge 

Viscount  Curzon  The  late  Lord  Pauncefote 

Lord  Milner  Sir  Arthur  Monson 

Marquis  of  Ripon  Lord  Rosmead 

Earl  of  Aberdeen  Sir  Augustus  Paget 

Earl  Spencer  Sir  W.  A.  White 

The  late  Sir  Robert  Morier        Sir  C.  Ford 
Sir  Edward  Malet 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews  always  to  have  retained  the  confidence  which 
was  established  at  the  Admiralty  by  the  author  of 
"  The  Truth  about  the  Navy "  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  Its  relations  with  the  War  Office  have  been 
less  intimate,  but  I  havg  to  recognise  many  kindly 
services  from  Lord  Wolseley,  who  was  a  supporter  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  from  the  first.  My  relations 
with  Lord  Roberts  have  been  more  casual,  but  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  welcoming  him  at  Mowbray  House  on 
one  occasion,  and  he  has  always  been  ready  to  be 
helpful  in  counsel. 

Army  and  Navy. 
Lord  Wolseley  Lord  Esher 

Lord  Roberts  Sir  Arthur  Ottley 

Admiral  Fisher  Colonel  Brocklehurst 

The  late  Admiral  Hoskins         Sir  W.  H.  White 
The  late  Admiral  Tryen  General  Hertzog 

Sir  George  Clarke  General  Smuts 

RELIGIOUS  CHIEFS. 

From  the  representatives  of  the  Army  and  Navy  we 
pass  by  natural  gradation  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  Militant.  The  original  conception  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  was  profoundly  religious,  as  it 
aimed  at  the  collection  and  distribution  at  the 
smallest  price  over  the  widest  area  of  the  best 
thoughts  of  those  who  were  in  our  time  the  leaders 
of  the  thought  and  aspirations  of  the  world.  It  has 
constantly  advocated  the  duty  of  realising  the 
fundamental  unity  of  all  religions  and  the  duty  of  the 
co-operation  of  all  who  love  in  the  service  of  all  who 
suffer.  From  time  to  time  in  the  advocacy  of  moral, 
religious,  and  social  movements  we  have  had  to 
appeal  for  the  counsel  and  support  of  the  recognised 
leaders  of  all  religious  bodies.  There  has  never  been 
any  hesitancy  in  expressing  our  distinctive  views,  but 
that  has  never  been  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
co-operation  with  men  of  the  most  varied  religious 
notions.  It  is  probable  that  no  other  editor  in  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  equally  pronounced  opinions 
has  succeeded  in  co-operating,  for  common  purposes 
on  friendly  terms,  with  representatives  of  as  many 
diverse  shades  of  conviction  as  the  following  : — 


Religious. 


Presidents  of  the  Free  Church 

Council 
Rev.  Dr.  White  of  Edinburgh 
Principal  Lindsay  of  Glasgow 
The  late  Madame  Blavatsky 
The  late  Colonel  Olcott 
Mrs.  Besant 

President  of  the  Latter  Day 
Saints 


Cardinal  Rampolla 
The  late  M.  Pobedonostzeff 
The  late  Archbishop  Temple 
The  late  Archbishop  Benson 
Archbishop  Randall  Davidson 
The  late  Cardinal  Manning 
The  late  Cardinal  Vaughan 
The  late  Archbishop  Croke 
The  late  Archbishop  Walsh 
General  Booth 

NOTABLES. 

In  addition  to  these  invisible  helpers,  subscribers, 
readers,  counsellors  who  belong  to  the  foregoing 
categories,  I  must  gratefully  recognise  my  indebted- 
ness in  a  special  manner  to  the  following  persons 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  counting  among  my 
personal  friends  : — 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  The  late  Canon  Liddon 

The  late  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes        Count  Tolstoy 
The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Beit  Bjornstjerne  Bjornson 

Mr.  George  Meredith  Mark  Twain 

The  late  Rev.  Charles  Spur-    Dr.  Nansen 
geon 

When  I  look  back  over  the  past,  I  feel  at  once 
encouraged  and  discouraged.  To  have  Tiad  so  many 
opportunities  and  yet  to  have  done  comparatively  so 
little — and  next  year  I  shall  be  sixty — is  a  reproach. 
Yet  it  is  somewhat  of  a  consolation  to  know  that  after 
all  these  years,  and  after  all  the  vehement  polemic  in 
which  it  has  been  my  fate  to  indulge,  the  tie  still 
holds,  and  throughout  the  whole  wide  world  there  is 
a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  Review  can 
always  be  reckoned  to  uphold,  what  seems  to  us,  the 
cause  of  Liberty,  Justice  and  of  Peace,  regardless  of 
the  calculations  of  self-interest. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  known  so  many  of  the 
leaders  of  thought  and  action  of  our  time,  and  to 
have  become,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  nerve  centre  of 
the  human  race.  The  responsibility  would  weigh  me 
down  did  I  not  know  that  freely  as  I  have  received 
so  freely  have  I  given,  and  I  may  without  boasting 
say  that  I  have  from  first  to  last  been  faithful  to  the 
original  ideal  of  distributing  to  the  inarticulate  many 
the  best  ideas  and  aspirations  of  the  articulate  few. 

At  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year,  with  the  stout 
heart  and  eager  faith  of  a  spirit  which  knows  not 
age,  let  us  confront  the  new  duties  of  the  new  time. 
If  in  some  directions  the  sky  seems  dark  with  gather- 
ing storm,  in  others  there  is  a  welcome  promise  of  a 
brighter  dawn.  But  whether  come  fair  weather  or 
foul,  we  have  all  much  to  do  that  needs  to  be  done, 
and  we  shall  all  be  able  to  do  it  more  effectively  if  we 
work  together  in  loyal  co-operation  for  the  realisation 
of  the  Five-fold  Ideal  in  which  are  crystallised  the 
aspirations  of  the  Readers,  Associates  and  Helpers  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews. 
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How  fortunate  for  the  future  of 
the  British  Empire  it  is  that  the 
Governmental  departments  of 
Britain  overseas  are  not  so  tram- 
melled with  red  tape,  so  steeped 
in  conservative  customs,  so  in- 
capable of  grasping  the  true 
significance  of  things  as  those  in 
the  Motherland  ! 
We  have  already  described,  and  Professor  Bottom- 
ley  has  set  forth  in  his  pamphlet,  the  way  in  which 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  set  its  face  against  seed 
and  soil  inoculation.  That  in  itself  is  enough  to 
show  the  unbending  adherence  to  precedent  and 
tradition  which  animates — although  the  word  is  hardly 
the  correct  one — this  fossilised  department  which  has 
charge  of  the  well-being  of  the  most  vital  industry 
in  the  world.  Possibly  this  case  may  be  dismissed 
by  some  as  a  mere  solitary  instance  of  senility. 
How  would  they  explain  away  the  really  alarming 
fact  that  this  country,  almost  the  only  one  in  the 
world  to  be  in  such  a  parlous  state,  has  not  a  single 
seed-testing  laboratory  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture?  Would  it  not  surprise  them  to  hear 
that  many  British  seed  merchants  send  their  seeds  to 
Switzerland  to  be  tested !  Fortunately  private  enter- 
prise has  to  some  extent  remedied  this.  But  the  final 
blow  to  a  tottering  faith  in  the  "  go-aheadness  "  of  this 
department  is  speedily  dealt.  A  Commission,  presided 
over  by  Lord  Onslow,  met  in  1900,  and  strongly 
recommended  that  in  this  respect  our  country  should 
follow  afar  off  the  lead  of  Germany,  which  thirty 
years  earlier  had  established  such  stations.  A  unani- 
mous recommendation ;  but  we  are  still  without  this 
boon  to  seedsmen,  and  that  although  Lord  Onslow 
himself  since  then  has  been  chairman  of  the  Board  ! 

IN  THE  ORANGE  RIVER  COLONY. 

But  enough  of  these  things.  A  happier  condition 
of  affairs  is  fortunately  to  be  found  overseas.  We 
have  just  received  a  report  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  the  youngest 
self-governing  State  in  the  Empire.  We  quote  from 
it:— 

INOCULATED  VERSUS  UNINOCULATED  LUCERNE. 

The  test  of  advantages  accruing  from  the  use  of  Alfalfa  culture 
experiments  were  conducted  with  and  without  inoculation.  The 
inoculated  test  was  treated  twice  with  the  culture  ;  the  first 
application  of  the  bacteria  was  made  previous  to  the  planting  of 
the  seed,  and  the  second  when  the  plants  were  well-developed, 
otherwise  the  plots  received  the  same  cultivation  throughout  the 
season. 

TABLE  SHOWING  RESULTS. 


With  inoculation — 
1st  cutting 
2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 


Without  inoculation — 
1st  cutting 
2nd  „ 
3^  „ 


Date  of  cutting. 

23-I-07 
26—2 — 07 
22—4 — 07 

Total 


Weight  per  acre. 

6,300 
2,850 
2,275 


Date  of  cutting. 

23—1—07 
26—2—07 
22—4-07 

Total 


Difference  in  favour  of  inoculation 


Weight  per  acre. 
9,500 

3,IOO 

15,950 
11,425 

4,525  lbs. 


11,425  lbs. 


Two  examinations  of  the  plants  in  the  field  tests  failed  to 
establish  the  presence  of  the  bacterial  infection  on  any  but  the 
plants  from  the  inoculated  area. 

The  department  made  tests  in  pots  with  equally 
satisfactory  results. 

DOUBLE  INOCULATION. 

The  department  was  well  rewarded  for  giving  the 
inoculated  crop  the  best  chance  by  watering  with  the 
culture  as  well  as  inoculating  the  seed.  It  cannot  be 
too  strongly  emphasised /that  the  great  thing  is  to  get 
the  bacteria  into  the  soil.  The  more  there  is  the 
better,  and  the  more  nodules  will  be  formed.  This 
is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 

HELPING  THE  FARMER. 

The  Agricultural  Department  in  the  Orange  River 
Colony,  having  demonstrated  that  the  inoculation 
of  seed  and  soil  increases  the  resultant  crop  by 
over  40  per  cent.,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a 
benefactor  by  all  the  farmers  in  South  Africa.  The 
cultivation  of  lucerne  is  enormously  on  the  increase 
there.  People  are  realising  more  and  more  every 
day  that  the  future  of  that  great  country  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  and  not  of  the  miner. 
The  soil  is  productive,  but  what  farmer,  or,  indeed, 
what  sane  man  could  refuse  to  increase  his 
yield  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  per  cent,  by  the 
use  of  the  cheapest  and  best  inoculating  material 
obtainable  ?  A  gallon  packet  of  Nitro-Bacterine  costs 
only  five  shillings,  but  it  will,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, increase  the  value  of  his  crops  by  an  acre. 
Whilst  the  British  Board  of  Agriculture  frowns,  those 
of  younger  and  more  go-ahead  countries  demonstrate 
beyond  question  that  no  farmer  should  neglect  this 
easy  means  of  increasing  his  crops  and  consequently 
his  banking  account. 

IN  CANADA. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Canadian  Agri- 
cultural Department  would  be  under  the  spell  of 
the  official  apathy  which  prevails  at  home.  A  special 
report  published  by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture gives  a  succinct  account  of  the  surprising  and 
gratifying  results  of  seed  and  soil  inoculation.  We 
quote  a  couple  of  the  reports  : — 

POT  EXPERIMENTS. 

(Clover  sown  May  6th,  three  cuttings.) 
Total  weight  of  green  crops  from  untreated  seed    374*7  grams. 
„  inoculated  seed  450*7 

6l$$35%?&  grammCS     faV°Ur  °f  inoculated- 
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PLOT  EXPERIMENTS. 

(Clover  sown  May  9th.    Each  plot  22  by  33  feet.) 

lbs.  oz». 

Hay  crop  from  untreated  seed  (2  cuttings)   46  11 

„  „    inoculated  seed  (2  cuttings)   59  13 

A  difference  of  13  lbs.  2  ozs.  in  favour  of  inoculated  seed.  . 

These  two  examples  show  what  is  being  done  all 
over  the  world  by  agricultural  boards  and  depart- 
ments. 

NITRO-BACTERINE  OVERSEAS. 

As  we  have  mentioned  the  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Colonies,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  for  what  particular  crops  Nitro-Bacterine  can  be 
of  use  to  those  living  overseas. 

FOR  INDIGO  AND  TEA  IN  INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 

In  India  the  indigo  planter  can  use  it  with  much 
advantage,  for  indigo  is  itself  a  leguminous  plant. 
But  its  usefulness  in  the  great  tea-fields  is  not  so 
readily  understood.  It  has  been  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  the  yield  of  the  tea  plant  is  much  increased 
if  matikolai  be  grown  between  the  rows.  This  is, 
of  course,  owing  to  the  nitrogenous  supply  these 
legumes  give  to  the  earth,  a  supply  which  Nitro- 
Bacterine  increases  by  some  forty  per  cent. 

COCOA  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

In  the  West  Indies  it  is  becoming  the  custom  to 
plant  pigeon  peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminosse 
between  the  rows  of  cocoa  plants.  Here,  again, 
Nitro-Bacterine  enables  the  planter  to  become  his 


own  manure  merchant,  drawing  nitrogen  from  the 
free  air  instead  of  from  costly  guano  islands. 

APPLE  TREES  IN  TASMANIA. 

In  Tasmania  Nitro-Bacterine  will  enable  the  apple 
merchants  to  ship  ever-increasing  supplies  of  fruit  to 
London,  because  there,  too,  the  immense  value  of 
leguminosae  planted  between  the  trees  has  been 
recognised  and  acted  upon.  What  Nitro-Bacterine 
can  do  for  Egypt  will  be  found  set  forth  on  another 
page.  It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  in  any 
way  adequately  describe  what  an  immense  boon 
Nitro-Bacterine  will  inevitably  be  to  the  whole  world. 
We  must  leave  that  to  the  careful  consideration  of 
our  readers. 

THE  RESULT  ON  VETCHES  IN  ENGLAND. 

Every  day  we  receive  reports  from  those  who  have 
experimented  with  Nitro-Bacterine.  We  confine  our- 
selves to  quoting  the  experience  of  Captain  Wahab. 
His  has  been  that  of  hundreds  of  others. 

Goodfellows,  Lechlade,  Glos., 

Sept.  30th,  '07. 
Dear  Sir,— I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  enclosing 
directions  for  the  inoculating  material. 

I  am  sowing  two  bushels  of  special  Winter  Vetches  at  end  of 
this  week  and  beginning  of  next,  and  would  be  glad  to  have 
material  supplied  for  this  purpose. — Yours  truly 

(Signed)      C.  Wahab. 

Professor  Bottomley,  London. 


x.  Roots  of  Tares  grown 
from  uninocuiated  seed. 


2.  Roots  of  Tares  grown  from 
inoculated  seed,  sown  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  field. 


3.  Roots  of  Tares  from 
inoculated  seed.  The  young 
crop  was  also  watered  with 
the  solution. 

Note  that  the  roots  of  No.  I  are  very  small  and  have  no  nodules.  Those  of  No.  2  are  much  more  healthy,  but 
the  nodules  are  only  on  the  tap-root.  In  No.  3  the  result  of  watering  with  Nitro-Bacterine  is  clearly  shown  ;  the 
roots  are  more  numerous  and  nodules  are  on  all  of  them. 
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On  October  15th,  1907,  Captain  Wahab  wrote  : — 
I  thank  you  for  the  inoculating  material  for  Winter  Vetches. 
I  carried  out  the  instructions  in  every  detail. 

And  on  November,  23rd,  1907  : — 

You  will  perhaps  remember  that  you  were  good  enough  to 
send  me  inoculating  material  for  winter  vetches,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  they  are  already  showing  a  superiority  over  those 
planted  last  year. 

In  reply  to  Professor  Bottomless  request  Captain 
Wahab  sent  some  of  the  vetch  plants,  photos  of 
which  we  reproduce.  In  his  covering  letter,  dated 
December  10th,  1907,  he  said  : — 

Here  are  some  of  the  vetches.  I  very  stupidly  left  none 
untreated,  but  send  you  some  sown  by  a  neighbour  of  mine  from 
the  same  seed  and  at  about  the  same  time.  The  soil  is  exactly 
similar. 

HALF-CROWN  PACKETS  FOR  AMATEUR  GARDENERS. 

A  5s.  gallon  packet  of  Nitro-Bacterine  is  enough  to 
inoculate  seed  for  ten  acres.  The  amateur  gardener, 
who  probably  has  only  a  small  garden,  does  not 
require  so  much.  It  is  not  the  5s.  which  worries 
him,  it  is  the  fact  that  for  5s.  he  gets  so  much  more 
than  he  wants,  and  will  have  to  waste  some  of  itT 
This  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  hundreds  of 
enquiries  for  a  cheaper  packet  In  order  to  meet  this 
demand  we  have  decided  to  supply  a  half-crown 
packet  for  amateur  gardeners  and  allotment  holders. 
This  2s.  6d.  packet  will  contain  enough  culture  to 
make  one  quart  of  solution.  Nitro-Bacterine  in 
this  cheaper  form  will  be  supplied  for  sweet  peas, 
lupins,  garden  peas,  broad  beans,  runner  beans,  and 
tomatoes. 

FOR  SCEPTICS  AND  OTHERS. 

A  few  brief  weeks,  during  which  we  have  been 
inundated  with  correspondence  about  Nitro-Bacterine, 
have  sufficed  to  demonstrate  once  again  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  world  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
sceptics  and  those  of  little  faith.  These  folk  do  not 
care  to  expend  even  2s.  6d.  upon  an  experiment 
which  they  fear  may  not  be  successful.  In  order  to 
enable  them  to  give  Nitro-Bacterine  a  trial  without 
any  cost  above  that  of  purchasing  seeds  at  the  usual 
price,  we  have  arranged  with  a  well-known  seedsman 
to  supply  everyone  who  sends  us  is.  with  two  packets 
of  mixed  sweet  peas,  one  packet  containing  inoculated 
peas,  the  other  similar  peas  but  uninoculated.  These 
peas  the  doubting  sceptic,  or  it  may  be  the 
earnest  experimenter,  can  plant  in  parallel  rows 
in  his  garden.  As  the  season  wears  on  he 
will  receive  ocular  demonstration  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  inoculated  peas  over  those  which 
are  grown  as  he  has  grown  them  for  years  before. 
We  should  be  glad  if  the  rows  could  be  planted  out 
at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
if  the  experimenter  would  really  keep  a  careful 
account  of  the  results.  We  are  so  absolutely  certain 
of  the  value  of  Nitro-Bacterine  that  if  the  experimenter 
likes  we  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  have  him  sow 
both  rows  on  a  cinder  path.  The  result  will  never 
be  in  doubt. 


Photograph  of  the  Tares  referred  to  in  Captain 
Wahab's  letters. 

(Those  on  the  right  were  not  inoculated.    Notice  the  nodules  on  the 
inoculated  plants  on  the  left.) 


WHAT  IS  NITRO-BACTERINE? 

For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  know  nothing 
about  Nitro-Bacterine  and  the  miracles  it  works  we 
give  a  brief  account  of  what  it  is. 

There  are  ten  essential  elements  of  food  necessary 
for  the  healthy  development  of  a  plant.  Seven  of 
these  are  generally  present  in  the  soil  in  far  greater 
abundance  than  is  required  to  supply  the  small 
amounts  necessary  for  plant  growth.  The  remaining 
three  elements — nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potassium 
— are,  however,  present  in  most  soils  in  strictly  limited 
amounts,  and  as  plants  require  these  in  considerable 
quantities,  constant  cropping  of  the  land  soon  exhausts 
the  soil,  and  the  farmer  has  to  restore  these  elements 
to  his  soil  in  the  form  of  natural  or  artificial  manures. 

There  is  little  cause  for  alarm  of  famine  as  regards 
phosphates  and  potash,  for  there  are  practically 
unlim^^ancjy^a^oqurces  of  supply  of  thes? 
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elements  to  draw  upon  for  restoring  the  loss  due  to 
cropping.  With  nitrogen,  however,  it  is  quite  different. 
The  supply  of  combined  nitrogen  in  the  universe  is 
limited,  and  the  two  richest  sources — guano  and 
nitrate  beds — are  being  rapidly  exhausted. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  cheap  supply,  and  modern 
science  has  revealed  this  by  showing  the  ability  of 
leguminous  plants,  when  in  association  with  certain 
bacteria,  to  utilise  the  inexhaustible  store  of  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen,  and  add  large  quantities  of  combined 
nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  there  is  about 
^2,000,000  worth  of  nitrogen  above  every  acre  of 
land,  free  and  waiting  to  be  utilised. 

How  can  it  be  done  ?  Well,  Nature  has  revealed 
to  us  the  way,  and  shows  how  by  means  of  those 
wonder-working  agents  of  hers — bacteria — it  is  pos- 
sible to  obtain  practically  unlimited  quantities  of 
nitrogen  from  the  air  for  the  use  of  farm  crops,  at  a 
very  small  cost.  These  bacteria  live  in  the  nodules 
or  tubercles  which  are  found  upon  the  roots  of  all 
leguminous  plants  (peas,  beans,  clover,  lucerne,  etc.). 
There  they  multiply  and  absorb  the  free  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  cause  it  to  unite  with  other  elements 
to  form  compounds  which  are  suitable  for  plant  food. 
Professor  Bottomley  has  perfected  a  method  whereby 
these  bacteria  can  be  kept  in  the  form  of  a  dry 
powder,  which  when  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  to 
the  dleds  of  leguminous  plants  greatly  increases  their 
growth  and  nitrogenous-producing  qualities.  This 
culture  he  has  called  Nitro-Bacterine. 

HOW  IT  IS  SUPPLIED. 

It  is  supplied  in  packets,  which  are  packed  in 
stout  cardboard  boxes  5  ins.  long,  3  ins.  wide,  ii  in. 


deep.  Weighing  less  than  4  oz.,  the  packets  can  be 
sent  by  post  for  id.  The  culture  will  keep  for  from 
two  to  three  years,  is  not  affected  by  the  cold,  and 
only  harmed  if  placed  in  direct  sunshine  in  a  hot 
climate.  Nitro-Bacterine  packets  can  be  sent  to  any 
part  of  the  globe  by  post  without  in  any  way  harming 
the  culture.  All  orders  received  will  be  executed  as 
promptly  as  possible,  as  the  culture  will  keep  perfectly 
well  until  required.  Full  instructions  are  sent  with 
each  packet. 

Please  note  in  sending  order  that  a  different  culture 
is  supplied  for — 


Broad  beans 
Field  beans 
Runner  beans 
Field  peas 
Garden  peas 
Sweet  peas 


Red  clover 
White  clover 
Vetches  (tares) 
Lucerne 
Trefoil 
Sanfoin 


Alsike 
Cow  peas 
Pigeon  peas 
Soy  beans 
Indigo 
Matikolai 


Lupins 


Tomatoes 


Runner  beans 
Garden  peas 
Tomatoes 


And  remember  that  the  2s.  6d.  packets  are  sup- 
plied only  for 

Sweet  peas 
Broad  beans 
Lupins 

The  experimental  packets  of  inoculated  and  unin- 
oculated  sweet  peas  will  be  sent  for  is.  id.  post  free. 

The  entire  edition  of  Professor  Bottomley9 s 
one  shilling  pamphlet  has  been  exhausted.  We 
will,  however,  send  a  sixteen  page  illustrated 
pamphlet  giving  full  particulars  about  Nitro- 
Bacterine  to  anyone  sending  stamped  ad- 
dressed foolscap  envelope.  Address:  Nitro- 
Bacterine,  14,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 


ORDER  FORM. 


To  "  Nitro-Bacterine,"  The  Review  of  Reviews, 

MOWBRAY  HOUSE,  NORFOLK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.C. 


Please  send  me„ 
BACTERINE  "  for 


.Five-shilling  gallon  packets  of  "NITRO- 


{Give  particulars  of  crops.) 


Name 


Address  

For  which  I  enclose  {Ins"£™?£to' o/) 

Date__ 
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MABIE,  Ac  CO., 

79  &  80,  HIGH   HOUBORN,  W.C. 

6Ca.  Regent  Street.  W.:  93,  Cheapslde.  EX.,  London; 
3,  Exchange  Street.  Manchester. 


Every  Pen 


Pleasure. 


THE  ELITE  OF  HAIR  TONICS.   SELLS  BY  MERIT  ALONE. 

r  the  hair— It  leedi.  pre* — 


Beit  (A  all  »lre*«iri)rs  lot   : 

MrengtlK-MH,  ami  beauttlei  »<:»k  batr. 

In  Flasks, 

5  6,  3  -  and  2/-. 


Entitles  bearer  to  a  2/-  flask  of  J  A  Vol.  for 
.  i  I  at  I  •  on  presen  at  ion  toanv  Chemist 
(ailing  him.  send  P.O.  I  -  direct.  10. 


JAVOL  SHAMPOO, 
3d.  and  1  - 

(Box  oi   5  . 


JAVOI.  C< 


BFDOH  HOW,  LONDON,  Y.A\ 


VSC  THE 

'BLACK 


AUTOCOPYIS" 


For  reproducing;  Ctfl 
QUANTITIES,  MUSIC, 

permanent  black  and  f*~ 
equal  to  Lithography. 
pen  and  paper  used  in  wrij 
drawing  the  original. 
superior  to  those    by  anyj 
copying  apparatus.  From 

ST..  "  PHOTO-AUTOCOPYIS 

a  simplified  form  of  Collotvpe,  furnishing  a  number  cf  ?^«»»<J»«\ 
pSin  any  colour,  equal  to  Silver,  PUitinotype,  or  Ihom.de  Prints, 
saving  of  time  and  expense,    r  rom  OBI* 

W  for  Prir,  List  W  Specimens,  or  ,  a!l  *«d  set  '^kL  m 

THE  AUTOCOPYIST  CO.  <*.  Oept.)  123  CANNON  STREET  LOUDON,  EX. 


Printed  hv  William  Clowes"  and" Sons",~I .imitei>. ~Duke  St'reet.Wmford  Street.  S.E..  and  Great  Windmill  Street,  W..and  Published  fcy  1)> 

Proprietor  fit  30  and  40,  Whitefrinrs  Street,  London,  E.C.— /atimirvt  1008. 


VAN  HOUTEN  S 


A  COCOA 
YOU  CAN  ENJOY. 


|  FEBRUARY 

,"%IBtti  1008 


WHAT  TO  EAT, 
DRINK,  AND  AVOID:  t 

Remarkable  Symposium  by 
Leading  Men  in  Science,  Art,  and 
Literature. 

With  New  Portraits  and  Autographs. 


i 


■ 


The  Great  London  Pageant 

Interview  with  its  Director. 


THE  TORY  MR.  LABOUCHERE. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


The  only  time  that  is  really  our  own.  Yesterday  has  slipped  for  ever  beyond  our  reach.  Its 
legacy  is  a  lesson  of  experience.  Its  value  lies  in  what  it  teaches  us  to  do  now.  To-morrow 
is  weaving  itself  out  of  to-day.  What  we  do  now  is  the  only  matter  of  prime  importance.  Our 
happiness  depends  on  that ;  and  then  we  have  to  think  of  the  bed-rock  upon  which  that  happi- 
ness rests — its  safe  and  sure  foundation.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Solid  happiness  will 
dwell  on  nothing  less  secure.  Sickly,  amemic,  dyspeptic,  nervous  people  can  never  be  happy. 
If  you  suffer  from  any  form  of  debility,  now  is  the  time  to  seek  a  cure.    There  is  no  difficulty 

about  it,  therefore  no  excuse  for  delay. 

BEECHAM'S 
PILLS 

will  place  your  health  on  a  solid  basis.  They  will  make  you  well  and  keep  you  well.  They  will 
cure  indigestion,  banish  biliousness,  give  you  a  dear  head,  pure  blood,  steady  nerves,  and  high 
spirits.  With  such  an  endowment  you  can  face  life  under  any  circumstances.  Fortune  does 
not  long  frown  on  entirely  healthy  men  and  women.  They  are  too  buoyant,  too  full  of  vigour. 
They  become,  as  it  were,  immune  to  ill-luck,  and  they  escape  it  as  they  mostly  escape  infection 
and  disease,  because  they  are  strong  enough  to  defy  it.    BEECHAM'S  PILLS  have  achieved 

a  fame  which  must 

COMMAND  YOUR 
CONFIDENCE 

and  if  you  feel  that  the  state  of  your  health  in  any  respect  requires  attention  let  nothing  whatever 

deter  you  from  taking  them  now. 


Prepared  only  by  THOMAS  BEECHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lanes. 
Sold  everywhere  in  boxes,  price  1s.  1id.  (56  pills)  and  2s.  9d.  (168  pills). 
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80   YEARS'  SUCCESS. 

Congreve's  Elixir 

has  never  been  superseded  as  a  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION, 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS 
AND  COLDS. 


CONGREVES  ELIXIR  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  at  i/if,  2/9,  4/6 

and  11/-  per  bottle. 
Mr.  Congreve  s  new  book  on  Consumption  and  other  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs  will  be  sent,  post  free,  tor  Sixpence,  from  Coombe  Lodge, 


Catalogue  Free. 

TRUSSES,  BELTS, 

and 

Every  Article 

for 

Sick  Nursing 

"VARIX:'  all about  Elastic  Stockings, 
hffW  to  wear,  clean,  and  repair  them% 
post  jree  two  stamps, 

W.  H.  BAILEY   &  SON, 
38,    Oxford  Street,  London. 

(City  Branch.  52,  Fore  Street.  E.C.) 


R*in*  legitimate  tuanufaeturvrs.  we  gire  th>  r«  1  \  bc*t  and  most  technical  at  the 
ciirapest  puwible  rate.    Note,  nearly  4, 000  Pampheno»*  Lanf»r„*  an-  in  It  in 

the  only  oa-Hghled  Lantern  that  will  show  a  slide  effectirely 

HUGHES'  Marvellous  PAMPHENGOS. 


a  c.p.  Jet.  Ac.  as  shown,  complete.  JkA>  OS.  sliding  for  chemical  ex 

j  arD«vraUn  „ „   perimenta  41 Condenser* 

-  ACETYLENE  GENERATOR  ne«  Ventilating  principle 

^  K  -       •  -  "  -4  42  ..  High-eisas  PeU?al  Com 

lunation   Lens.  2  in 


NEW  PATTERN 

INCANDESCENT 
MANTLE  LAMP. 

Smell  OAA  Candle 
Smoke  power 

No  rubber  or  any  rliui*y 

onnn»H'tion 
Burning  methylated  spirit 
■?  times  the  power  of  any 
incandescent  ko.s  burner, 
nnd  i*  Tim  more  trouble 
than  an  ordinary  ftu.s  jet. 
18,000  SLIDES. 
,r/    T*niperanc4\  Minion. 

1  iin2  n,stor>-  from  2s.  doz^n 

Urn   Shde    Use.    6d.  Illustrated 
Lantern  List.  6d. 
Slides  made  from  Customers' 

Nejratives  <>r  Photographs. 
d  Cincmutooranh*  f»  tly  H\ 
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WHAT? 


What  do  you  know  about  Personal  Magnetism, 

Hypnotic  Influence,  &c.  ?  Do  you  talk  from  actual 
knowledge,  or  only  guesswork?  Have  you  noticed 
that  some  people  possess  a  certain  but  intangible 
ability  to  succeed  and  a.tract,  while  others  equally 
clever  fail?  How  would  you  like  to  exercise  that  power? 
Do  you  believe  you  could?  Do  you  kit  OW  you  couldn't? 
Why?  Do  you  know  anything  oi  the  power  of  mind 
over  matter?  Are  you  suro  you  could  not  exercise  a 
strong  mental  influence  on  those  about  you  ?  Why  are 
|  you  sure  ?  Why  are  you  not  sure  ?  Why  don't  you 
|  post  yourself  on  these  subjects  by  sending  for  th« 

FREE  BOOK 

|  "  Tho  Powor  Within,"  sent  anywhere  on 
receipt  of  id.  stamp  for  return  postage. 

NEW  THOUGHT    PUBLISHING  CO. 


Stall's  Books. 

The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledge.    225th  Thousand. 

%  The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Wlllard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 


Eminent  Physicians  and  Hundreds 
of  Others. 


SVLVANUS  STALL,  D.D. 
BOOKS  TO  MEN.    By  Sylvanus  Stall,  D.D. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

mm  By  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen.  M.D.. 

BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.        '     Mrs.  Emnia  F.  A.  Drake.  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4/.  net  per  copy,  postage  +d.    SenJ  for  table  oj  contents. 


Vir  Publishing  Co., 


7  B,  Imperial  Arcade,  Ludgftte 
Circus.  London,  B.C. 


Right  Here 


within  easy  reach  of  the 
operator  is  the  small 
lever  which  enables 

THE  NEW 

smith  Premier 


to  write  PURPLE  for 
letters  to  be  copied; 
BLACK  for  documents 
to  be  preserved;  RED 
for  emphasis  and  credits. 

This  three-color  feature,  which 
enables  the  modern  office  to 
produce  all  of  its  work  in  the 
proper  kind  of  typewriting  with 
one  machine  and  one  ribbon,  is 
the  last  word  in  typewriter 
construction.  Let  us  send  you 
our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
 describing  it  fully.  

The  Price  is  the  sante  as  that  of 
all  SMITH-PREMIER  Models. 
THE  SMITH-PREMIER 
TYPEWRITER  COM  PA  N  Y 
....  Smith  Premier  House  .... 
6  &  7,  Queen  Street,  Cheapside, 
London,  E.C. 
Branches  in  Principal  Cities* 
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Mr.  Punch's 
Living  Pictures 

By  THT.  T.  STEAD. 

(Editor  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews.") 


This  Lantern  Lecture  has  been  given  before  hundreds 
of  audiences  throughout  the  country.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sections :  —  (a)  The  Early  History  of 
"Punch,"  &c:  (b)  The  Humour  of  "Punch"  as 
depicted  in  ail  phases  of  social  life  by  the  pencil  of 
well-known  Artists,  past  and  present ;  (c)  Some  famous 
Cartoons :  an  Epitome  of  Political  Events  during  the 
period  of  1841-1905.    There  are  59  slides. 


Charge  for  the  use  of  the  slides,  including 
the  Lecture.  ONE  GUINEA. 


A  Syllabus  of  the  Lecture,  giving  list  of  slides  and  full  details 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  hiring,  will  be  forwarded  at  once 
on  application  to  the 

Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  E.  G.  WOOD,  2,  Queen  St.,  Cheapside,  E.C 

Laniern  Leciures  rw  cniiaren 


I.— "TALES  FROM  STORYLAND." 
II.—"  FAIRYLAND." 

Two  Lectures,  "  Tales  from  Storyland  "  and  "  Fairy- 
land," have  been  expressly  written  for  children.  They 
relate,  in  simple  language,  the  famous  stories  and  tales 
that  have  delighted  many  generations  of  children  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  accompanied  by 
specially  prepared  coloured  slides.  Either  of  these 
two  lectures  will  provide  an  evening  entertainment 
that  will  delight  ail  children. 


The  terms  for  the  hire  of  a  set  of  Slides  are  as  follows  : — Fee 

for  One  Evening's  Use,  11/-  including  Insurance  Fee, 

Covering'  RlSkS  Of  Transit.  Half-hire,  namely  5/3,  is 
charged  for  each  consecutive  evening's  use  after  the  first.  These 
charges  are  payable  in  advance,  and  on  receipt  of  remit- 
tance the  printed  lecture  is  forwarded  with  the  receipt. 

Customers  desiring  the  set  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post  should 
include  the  cost  of  postage  with  the  above  amount,  namely  1/-, 
otherwise  the  slides  will  be  sent  by  rail,  carriage  forwaid.  All 
slides  must  be  returned,  carriage  paid,  on  the  day  after  the  date 
of  Exhibition.   

Sole  Agents,  Messrs.  E.  0.  WOOD,  2,  Queen  St.,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Mr.  GEO.  R.  SIMS9 

GREAT  HAIR  GROWER 

TATCHO 
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Tatcho— Caution  by  the  Discoverer. 

When  your  hair  falls  use  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Sims'  Tatcho.  But  see 
that  you  get  Tatcho.  "  *"*  1  ~  ' 

on  the  market,"  says  ] 

porting  to  be  the  same  a  _  . 
sort,  many  of  them  being  absolutely  innocent  of  the  principal 
ingredients."  The  lack  of  value  of  the  imitations  referred  to 
by  the  discoverer  of  Tatcho  may  best  be  summed  up  in  words  of 
"  Rita,"  who  says — "  I  consider  you  have  conferred  a  boon  on 
all  members  of  the  great  human  family  by  your  discovery  of 
Tatcho.    In  my  opinion  it  is 

The  only  Hair  Restorer  Worthy  the 
Name. 

I  am  pleased,"  she  continues,  "  to  send  this  spontaneous  testi- 
monial, because  Tatcho  is  the  onlv  remedy  I  have  found  service- 
able after  years  of  trying."  "  Rita's  "  experience  is  that  of 
thousands  who  have  been  experimenting  with^ so-called  "hair 
growers,"  "hair  tonics,"  and  similar  barber's  washes.  Any 
good«cla>s  chemist  will  tell  you  all  about  Tatcho.  But  avoid 
substitutes.  If  any  unprincipled  dealer  begins  to  talk  about 
anything  eh"  being  "the  same  as  Tatcho,'  or  "as  good  as 
Tatcho,"  or  'Mike  Tatcho," 

Tell  Him  to  PLEASE  give  you  Tatcho, 

and  if  he  has  not  got  Tatcho  to  tell  you  so,  and  you  will  go 
where  you  can  get  Tatcho  without  argument.  When  you  take 
Tatcho  into  your  home  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  are  doinsr 
just  what  the  rest  of  the  discriminating  public  are  doingj.  You 
will  experience  all  the  satisfaction  in  the  world  in  seeing  with 
your  own  eyes,  within  a  day  or  two  of  your  using  Tatcho,  the 
revelations  it  is  working  on  your  hair. 


(?l)'lS  (CoUpOn  ENTITIES 
_        HOLDER  TO  A  LARGE  4/6  BOTUE 
Qf  TATCHO  FOR  1/10  CARRIAGE  PAID 

•^Geo.R.Sims.  _ 
Hair  Restorer  6? 


TATCHO  is  sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores  in  bottles  at  1/-,  2/9  and  4/6. 
TATCHO  Laboratories  t  5,  Great  Queen  Street,  King  sway,  London. 
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RUPTURE 

ATKINSON'S  PATENT  TRUSS  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  RUPTURE. 

A    GUARANTEED  REMEDY. 

Simple,  Rapid,  and  Effective.     Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  on  receipt  o! 

stamped  address. 

6.  F.  ATKINSON,  5a,  Bury  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

I  Late  of  Mill  Street). 

The  Only  Truss  Worn  and  recommended  by  SIR  ANDREW  CLARK, 
Late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

CURED. 


STAMMERING 

PERMANENTLY  CURED  beyond  possibility  of  relapse, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  cases,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  any  sufferer  should  continue  to  be  burdened  by  such  an 
affliction. 

MR.  ALFRED  APPELT  (formerly  an  inveterate  stammerer) 
has  made  a  SPECIAL  STUDY  of  this  SUBJECT,  and  has 
such  confidence  in  hi*  scientific  system  that  he  gives  a  legal 
guarantee  that  a  CURE  will  be  EFFECTED  to  all  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  Appelt  System. 

ALL  THOSE  AFFLICTED  or  interested  should  write  for 
his  interesting  and  valuable  book,  "THE  STAMMERER'S 
GUIDE."  Sent  post  free  upon  application.  Write  at  once  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Appelt,  the  Northern*  Speech  Institute,  Kotree, 
Alexandra  Park,  Manchester. 

The  Indian  Review 

Edited  by  MR.  Q.  A.  NATESAN. 

The  Best,  the  Cheapest,  and  the  Most  Up-to-date 
Indian  Periodical. 


The   Indian  Review. 


SINGLE  COPY,  A*.  EIGHT. 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION,  TxS.  5  (FIVE)  ONLY. 

TEN  SHILLINGS. 


FOREIGN, 


Foreign  Agents:  MESSRS.   WILLIAM    DAWSON  &  SONS, 

121,  CANNON  8TREET,  LONDON,  E.C., 

who  will  receive  Subscriptions  and  Advertisements,  and  from  whom 
Specimen  Copies  can  be  had. 


Select  Opinions  on  THE  INDIAN  REVIEW. 

THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  GAZETTE.—"  The  Indian  Revi™  is  admir- 
ably c  >mpiled  and  carefully  edited,  and  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  hold  that 
the  modern  Liberal  methods  of  governing  Britain  beyond  the  seas  are  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  Empire." 

THE  LATE  MR.  WILLIAM  DIGBY,  CLE.-".  .  .  In  its  way-an 
admirable  way — I  think  th^  '  Review.'  which  emanate*  from  Madras,  is  an 
exceptionally  interesting  monthly  publication,  and  I  congratulate  Madras  not 
only  on  leading  the  way  with  a  monthly  Review,  but  on  the  excellence  of  its 
load." 

MR.  J.  HERBERT  ROBERTS,  M.P.— "Let  me  congratulate  you  on 
thj  admirable  editorials  of  this  interesting  monthly.  I  appreciate  highly 
your  in  .try  services  to  the  cause  of  progress  in  India."  9 
.  MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON.—"  Enterprising  «  Review,' which  seems 
lik^y  to  bring  Great  Britain  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  India  more  closely 
together." 

DR.  A.  M.  FAIRBAIRN.— "  It  is  excellent  and  well  written,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  a  love  of  truth  and  right." 


G.  A   NATE  SAM  &  CO..  ESPLANADE,  MADRAS,  INDIA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 

RATE  i  1/-  per  line.  Minimum  charge  (five  linee)  6/- 


ASTRALAGY  ~~  l'ife  Events'  Changes,  Fortunate  Days,  Business 
HtflllVLUUli  Success,  Matrimony;  two  ve.xrs'  future  added.  Send 
birth  date,  is.  P.O.,  Prof.  GoulJ,  "  Butleigh,"  Whitchurch  Road.  Cardiff. 

ASTRAL  DRY  ~~"L,fe  Horoscope  of  Character,  Business,  and  Money 
flW*  I  HULUU  I  ■  prospects,  Marriage  partner  described,  Future  Events, 
Changes,  &c,  accurately  foretold.  Send  birth  date,  i/-  P.O.,  and  stamped 
envelope.— Mdmc.  Vernon  (R.S.),  Somerville  Drive,  Mount  Florida, 
Glasgow.    Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ANTRAL OfiY  ~ Reliable  Horoscope  of  character,  marriage, and  business. 
OW I IIVLVUI  ■  Send  birth  date,  i/-,  and  stamped  envelope  to  Madame 
Zetella,  Glen  Villa,  Cleadon,  Sunderland.  Your  future  given  with  above 
horoscope. 

AUTHORS,  ARTISTS  AND  PHOTOCRAPHERS  ?5 

their  work  in  America  are  invited  to  communicate  with  Advance  Studios, 
Woodlawn,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

MAKE  f  5  WFFKI  Y  selling  "The  Law  of  Financial  Success,"  the 
Ifin  111.  Atf  ft  fcLKL  I  book  that  lells  how  t0  succecd  ^4  make  . 

quick  sales  and  repeater ;  big  firms  buy  quantities :  everybody  wants  it. 
2oo>  profit.  Send  x/-  for  sample  and  agency. — The  Fiduciary  Press,  1508, 
Tacoma  Building,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

OLD  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  %£Xy™Z.!?TJ£  KU#! 

Manufacturing  Dentists,  63, Oxford  Street,  London,  opposite  Rathbone  Place. 
Established  zoo  years. 

RARF  STAMPS  — Breaking  up  large  Collection  of  9,000  varieties. 
I  IF!  I  lk  1  **mr%#i  Approval  selections  sent  to  advanced  Collectors,  of 
any  Countries  desired.—"  Philatelist,"  The  Gables,  South  Norwood  HDL 

RFAITATIAIIQ  (Original)  for  dramatic  and  humorous  reciters:  set  of 
ntUllflllUna  assorted  copies  &/.-Milton  Thompson  (author),  66, 
Barry  Road,  London,  S.E. 

TAI  IQri  Ail  RflAlf  Q  are  unlike  all  others,  veritable  Talismans,  pre- 
inLltfiilHIl  DUUIW  anting  a  scheme  of  life  which  embraces  health, 
success,  expansion  of  consciousness.  Applicable  to  old  and  young,  these 
books  teach.  Seed  is.  2d.  for  specimen.  Catalogue  free. — Talisman, 
Harrogate. 

TAI  KIMA  MAAHIIIF  and  Gramophone  Enthusiasts.  Why  not  have 
IMkmnu  Ifinuilint.  your  records  on  approval  before  purchase? 
I  supply  all  makes.    Write  for  lists  of  machines  and  records.    Sent  to  all 


ankers  :  London  and  South-Western, 


THE  FIFTY  BEST  SOLOS  IN  THE  ORATORIOS,  [£,u<& 

ot  the  *'  Messiah,"  the  "Elijah,"  the  Creation,"  "St.  Paul,"  "Judas 
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F.  V.  James\ 

TEN  YEARS'  PROGRESS  IN  TRADE. 
A  Diagram  of  Comparative  Growth. 

The  above  diagram  condenses  into  one  page  whole  Blue  Books  full  of  statistics.  It  enables  us  to  see 
at  a  glance  the  comparative  growth  of  the  trade  of  the  various  nations,  and  the  figures  which  accompany  the 
diagram  afford  useful  data  for  estimating  the  proportion  which  naval  expenditure  bore  to  trade  and  shipping 
in  1897  and  that  which  it  bears  to-day. 

The  figures  are  very  significant.  In  1897  Germany  spent  ^4,372,000  on  her  navy  to  protect 
^464,120,000  of  trade.  In  1906  she  spent  ^13,352,000  on  her  navy  to  protect  ^728,880,000  of  trade. 
While  her  trade  has  not  doubled  her  naval  expenditure  has  increased  more  than  threefold. 

In  1897  Britain  spent  five  times  as  much  as  Germany  on  her  navy  as  against  less  than  three  times  in 
1906,  our  expenditure  having  only  gone  up  by  50  per  cent,  against  the  German  increase  of  over  300  per 
cent,  in  the  ten  years. 

The  German  naval  programme  introduced  last  November  provides  for  still  further  increases,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures  : — 1907-8,  ^16,966,186;  1908-9,  ^20,500,000;  1909-10,  ^22,000,000;  and  1910-11, 
^23,000,000. 
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The  Progress  of  the  World. 


LONDON,  Feb.  x,  1908. 

The  light  gleaming  from  the  win- 
Pirnament  Once  dows  of  Parliament  House  through 
More.  the  gloomy  mist  of  the  last  days 

of  January  reminds  the  passer-by 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  once  more  in  session. 
When  Parliament  is  in  recess  the  articulate  mani- 
festation of  national  life  is  suspended.  Now  that  the 
representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  are  to  be  found 
under  one  roof  night  after  night,  the  organic  life 
of  the  nation  is  concentrated  at  Westminster.  What 
hopes  and  fears,  what  lofty  aspirations,  what  far- 
reaching  schemes  are  fermenting  within  these  walls  ! 
Pilgrims  from  all  the  world  wend  their  way  to  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  Forum,  endeavouring  to  recreate  in 
their  mind's  eye  the  stirring  scenes  of  long  ago,  when 
Rome's  grey  Senate  ruled  the  world.  To-day  we 
have  no  need  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  to  see  in 
session  the  legislators  whose  sway  extends  o'er  realms 
the  Romans  never  knew.  We  can  mingle  with  the 
men  upon  whose  fiat  depend  the  destinies  of  Empires, 
and  upon  whose  collective  wisdom  depends  the  weal 
or  woe  of  untold  millions.  The  power-house  of  the 
Empire  is  at  work  once  more,  and  the  deep  pulsations 
of  its  political  dynamos  throb  through  the  world. 

It  is  a  source  of  universal  regret 
The  Vaster  that  the  Master  of  the  House 
the  House.       should  not  have  been  able  to  be 

in  his  place  to  bid  welcome  to  the 
returning  members.  Mr.  Asquith  was  installed 
temporarily  in  the  place  of  his  absent  chief.  But  no 
one  can  replace  C.-B.  The  Prime  Minister  returned 
from  the  Continent  apparently  in  excellent  health. 
In  company  with  the  Russian  Ambassador  he 
dined  with  Madame  Novikoff  on  January  22nd, 
but  next  day  he  was  indisposed  and  he  had  not 
recovered  sufficiently  to  be  in  his  place  when 
Parliament  was  opened  *  week  later.     He  has 


been  much  affected  by  the  serious  illness  of  his 
elder  brother,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  his 
nervous  system  had  suffered  somewhat.  His  medical 
men  advised  quiet,  and  so  the  most  critical  Session 
of  this  Parliament  opened  without  the  familiar  figure 
of  the  Leader  of  the  House  occupying  his  accustomed 
place.  Mr.  Gladstone's  absence  in  the  height  of  his 
power  could  not  have  been  more  lamented.  C.-B. 
is  loved  as  Mr.  Gladstone  never  was,  for  Mr.  Gladstone 
always  inspired  a  certain  degree  of  fear.  He  domi- 
nated. C.-B.  is  trusted.  We  all  hope  that  he  will 
spare  himself  as  much  as  possible,  but  his  absence, 
even  although  only  intermittent,  is  a  loss  which  can  be 
felt. 

The  programme  of  the  King's 
The  Programme    Speech  is  as  magnificent  as  the 
the  Session.      Balaklava  Charge ;  but  is  it  busi- 
ness?   The  following  measures 
are  promised,  with  many  others  unspecified 
Licensing.  English  Valuation. 

Primary  and  Secondary  Edu-       Housing  of  the  People. 

cation.  Town  Planning. 

Old  Age  Pensions.  Scottish  Small  Holdings. 

Irish  University  Education.        Scottish  Land  Valuation. 
Port  of  London.  Eight  Hours'  Day  in  Mines. 

Of  these  measures,  two  broke  the  power  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's first  Ministry,  the  Education  question  wasted 
the  first  Session  of  this  Parliament,  and  Old  Age 
Pensions  and  the  Eight  Hours'  Bill  raise  great  prob- 
lems, some  of  which  directly  affect  the  question  of 
Imperial  defence.  Even  if  there  were  no  House  of 
Lords,  all  these  measures  cannot  get  through.  And 
unfortunately  there  is  a  House  of  Lords  ! 

"  Ignorance,  madam,  sheer  ignor- 
7116  ^^nce     ance,"  Dr.  Johnson's  frank  explana- 
Hague  Conference,  tion  of  his  mistaken  definition  of 
"  pastern,"  must,   I   suppose,  be 
pleaded  for  the  amazing  way  in  which  the  work  of 
the  Hague  Conference  was  referred  to  in  the  King's 
Speech,  and  commented  upon  by  Mr.  Balfour  and 
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Sir*W.  S.  Robson,  K.C.,  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Asquith.  The  work  the  Conference  did  was  in- 
valuable. The  progress  which  it  registered  towards  the 
international  world-state  ought  to  have  been  recounted 
with  joy  and  pride.  Even  if  it  had  done  nothing  else 
but  decree  that  no  appeal  to  arms  shall  in  future  be 
allowed  to  enforce  money  claims  until  the  justice  of 
such  claim  has  been  attested  by  an  arbitral  award,  it 
would  have  justified  a  grateful  recognition  from  a 
Liberal  Ministry.  But  instead  of  referring  to  any 
measures  passed  for  the  prevention  of  war,  the  Speech 
only  refers  to  the  creation  of  a  Prize  Court  which 
will  never  come  into  existence  until  war  has 
broken  out,  possibly  not  even  then.  For  it  was 
pretty  plainly  intimated  that  Ministers  will  not  ratify 
the  Prize  Court  Convention  until  after  a  code  has 
been  agreed  upon  for  the  Court  to  administer.  Mr. 
Balfour  lost  a  great  opportunity  also,  probably  for 
lack  of  apprehending  the  facts.  His  reference  to  the 
question  of  floating  mines  showed  that  he  was  ill- 
informed,  for  although  the  Conference  did  not  do  all 
we  asked,  it  accomplished  much  in  forbidding  the  use 
of  anchored  mines  which  do  not  become  harmless 
when  they  break  from  their  anchors,  and  it  affirmed 
the  principle  that  no  floating  mines  shall  be  used 
that  do  not  become  innocuous  within  a  short  time 
after  their  immersion. 


Photograph  by]  \EUtott  and  Fry 

Mr.  S.  T.  Evans,  K.C.,  Solicitor-General. 


The  Housing: 
and  x 
Town  Planning 
Question. 


There  is  but  little  hope  that 
Ministers  will  achieve  much  either 
in  Licensing'  or  in  Education. 
They  may,  however,  do  something 
with  their  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Bills.  Mr. 
Burns  may  yet  be  the  hero  of  the  Session.  He  began 
well  with  his  sensible,  well-informed  speech  on  the 
Unemployed  question.  If  he  is  bi>ld  and  energetic 
in  pressing  forward  his  Bills  he  may  do  much  for  the 
social  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our  people. 
The  question  of  Housing  is  far  more  vital  than  public 
men  generally  conceive.  It  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  a  few  slum  areas,  nor  even  the  housing  of  the 
poorest  poor.  The  most  cursory  comparison  of 
death-rates  between  one  county  and  another  shows 
that  the  victims  of  unhealthy  housing  conditions  may 
be  numbered  by  the  million,  and  may  be  found  in 
great  masses  among  all  sections  of  the  working- 
classes.  Local  authorities  are  reluctant  to  carry  out 
their  statutory  duties,  and  there  is  no  power  to  com- 
pel them  to  act.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  that  when 
they  do  try  to  do  their  duty  they  are  crippled  by  the 
costly  and  difficult  procedure. 
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What  Ought 
to 

be  Done. 


We  do  not  know  actually  how  far 
Mr.  Burns  has  decided  to  go,  but 
we  all  know  that  the  Prime 
Minister  declared  the  proposals  of 
the  National  Housing  Reform  Council  to  be  "  full 
and  fair  and  reasonable."    These  proposals  advocate 

the  setting  up 
of  a  strong  cen- 
traf  authority 
definitely  re- 
sponsible for 
housing  on  the 
lines  of  the 
Small  Holdings 
Act,  1907. 
They  demand 
that  power 
should  be  given 
to  local  authori- 
ties for  more 
effectively  tak- 
ing stock  of  the 
nature  and  ex- 
tent of  existing 
housing  ac- 
commodation 
by  means  of  a 
house-to-house 
inspection  of 
dwellings,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  register  showing  the  owners 
of  the  sites  and  buildings,  as  well  as  their  size 
and  sanitary  condition.  They  ask  for  power  to 
plan  out  suburbs  and  to  purchase  land  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  garden  suburbs,  together  with  extended 
facilities  for  securing  cheap  money  for  municipalities, 
and  for  societies  of  public  utility  willing  to  build 
workmen's  cottages  on  municipal  land.  It  is 
specially  urged  that  questions  relating  to  land, 
housing  and  transit  should  be  grouped  under  the 
control  of  the  proposed  central  authority,  so  that  a 
properly  organised  dispersion  of  the  population  in  or 
over  crowded  centres  may  be  carried  out  cheaply 
and  efficiently  by  the  various  local  authorities 
acting  either  singly  or  in  combination.  The  Free 
Church  Council  and  the  leading  members  of  the 
Episcopal  Bench  have  declared  their  general  agree- 
ment with  these  proposals,  and  it  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Burns  will  frame  his  Bills  on 
these  lines. 


'  India,  Egypt, 
and 
Russia. 


Phct*sraph  by\  [Russell  and  Sons. 

Qinon  Barker,  New  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

A  prominent  Temperance  reformer. 


There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that 
one  of  the  opening  debates  of  the 
Session  may  have  unfortunate  re- 
sults in  Russia,  where  the  fate  of 
the  Imperial  Duma  is  believed  to  be  hanging  in  the 
balance.  With  what  glee  the  leaders  of  the  reaction 
in  St.  Petersburg  must  have  read  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  !  Mr.  Morley 
scoffed  at  the  idea  of  talking  about  an  Imperial 
Duma  for  India.  "  They  had  to  look  at 
the  mass  of  perplexing  problems  in  „  India 
and  deal  with  them  on  a  common  sense  plan,  and 
it  was  not  common  sense  to  talk  of  an  Imperial 
Duma."  "  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  "  will  be  the 
cry  of  those  who  in  view  of  "  the  mass  of  perplexing 
problems"  in  Russia  are  declaring  that  "it  is  not 
common  sense  to  talk  of  an  Imperial  Duma."  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  dot  the  i's  and 
cross  the  t's  of  his  Radical  colleague's  remark. 
Mr.  Robertson  had  made  an  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  fulfil  our  repeated  pledges  to  develop  respon- 
sible self-government  in  Egypt.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
replied : — 

The  past  government  of  Egypt  was  such  as  was  calculated  to 
crush  out  every  quality  in  a  race  most  essential  to  self-govern- 
ment, and  if  we  went  too  fast  and  applied  too  rapidly  the 
principles  of  self-government  the  result  might  well  be  that  we 
should  produce  not  the  effect  which  attended  self-government 
in  this  country,  but  corruption,  confusion,  disorder,  and  oppres- 
sion. Though  representative  institutions  and  self-government 
were  good  for  those  who  could  take  care  of  themselves,  there 
was  a  real  danger  in  applying  the  principle  to  a  peasantry  who 
by  education  and  training  had  not  yet  had  any  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  the  qualities  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
self-government. 

Change  the  one  word  Egypt  into  Russia  and  you 
have  exactly  the  formula  which  the  Reactionaries 
want  to  justify  the  abandonment  of  the  Duma  in 
Russia. 

The  fortunes  of  Parliamentary 
The  Fate  Government  in  this  country  are 
tfce  "Times."     closely  bound  up  with  the  fate  of 

the  Times.  It  is  the  Times,  and 
the  Times  alone,  which  reports  parliamentary  debates 
fully  enough  for  any  outsider  to  know  what  is  actually 
going  on  in  St.  Stephen's,  although  it  now  mixes 
them  up  with  displayed  advertisements  in  a 
most  irritating  fashion.  And  now  the  Times  is 
in  the  crisis  of  its  fate.  Last  year  a  recalcitrant 
shareholder,  irritated  by  the  extraordinary  develop- 
ments by  which  Mr.  Moberiy  Bell  and  Mr. 
Hooper  were  threatening  to  convert  Printing  House 
Square  into  a  huge  distributing  agency  for  books 
new  and  second-hand,  applied  to  the  Court  for 
an  injunction  to  restrain  such  illegitimate  use  of 
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the  shareholders'  funds.  It  is  not  exactly  elear 
what  happened — whether  a  receiver  was  appointed 
or  not;  but  there  was  a  decree  of  the  Court 
which  precipitated  action.  The  Times  had  been 
kept  afloat  by  these  side-shows,  and  if  they  were  cut 
off,  what  would  become  of  the  Times  ?  Mr.  Walter 
bustled  about  and  succeeded  in  raising  among  his 
friends  and  influential  persons  of  both  sides  of  politics 
about  ;£i  30,000.  Sir  Alexander  Henderson,  of  the 
Standard,  is  reported  to  have  added  another  ,£70,000, 
making  ^200,000  in  all.  A  scheme  was  drawn  up 
providingfortheformation  of  a  limited  liability  company 
which  should  buy  up  (1)  Printing  House  Square  and 
its  machinery,  the  property  of  the  Walter  family; 

(2)  the  Times,  owned  by  a  company  of  shareholders  ; 

(3)  the  Standard ;  (4)  the  Daily  Express ;  and  (5) 
the  St.  James's  Gazette,  owned  by  the  Henderson 
group.  The  Walters,  Sir  Alexander  Henderson,  and 
the  Times  shareholders  were  to  receive  the  value  of 
their  property  in  fully  paid-up  shares  in  the  new  com- 
pany, which  in  future  was  to  be  controlled  by  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Pearson,  of  the  Henderson  group. 

The  scheme  at  the  moment  of 
The  Earthquake  writing  awaits  the  approval  of  a 
Printing  House  Square.  Chancery  judge  in  Chambers. 

It  is  being  hotly  opposed  by 
those  whom  the  amalgamation  hits,  but  Mr.  Walter 
has  the  majority  of  the  shareholders  in  his  pocket, 
and  in  some  shape  the  scheme  will  probably  go 
through.  The  question  for  the  public  is,  what  will  be 
the  future  of  the  Times  ?  It  is  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Moberly  Bell 
cannot  co-exist  as  managers.  It  is  also  believed  that 
Mr.  Buckle  will  follow  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  into  retreat. 
Who  will  succeed  him  ?  On  what  lines  will  the  Times 
henceforth  be  conducted  ?  That,  it  is  assumed,  will 
depend  upon  Mr.  Pearson.  It  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  will  depend  upon  the  editor  whom  Mr. 
Pearson  selects  to  fill  Mr.  Buckle's  chair,  and  the 
terms  upon  which  such  an  editor  accepts  his  position. 
If  the  Times  is  to  be  the  old  Times  of  the 
days  before  the  Pigott  scandal,  then  the  Times  ought, 
with  a  Liberal  administration  in  power  with  a 
strong  majority  at  its  back,  to  be  a  strong  Free 
Trade  Liberal  organ.  In  that  case  Mr.  Alfred 
Spender  of  the  Westminster  Gazette  is  the 
only  conceivable  editor.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Times  is  to  develop  in  a  Pearsonian  direction,  then 
Mr.  Garvin  of  the  Observer  or  Colonel  Maxse  of  the 
National  Review  is  the  natural  instrument  that  lies  ready 
to  his  hand  for  finally  cutting  the  throat  of  what  used 
to  be  a  great  national  institution.    That  Mr.  Pearson 


means  to  restore  the  Times  to  its  old  impartial 
position  we  believe.  But  then  Mr.  Pearson  meant  to 
make  the  Express  a  neutral  news  organ  with  no  party 
politics,  and  we  all  know  how  that  aspiration  mis- 
carried. 

We  hear  with  intense  satisfaction 

The  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an  Anglo- 

Anglo-German      ~  _    '  _  , 

Entente.        German  Conference  in  London 

this  summer  of  ministers  of  religion 
of  all  shades  of  dogmatic  and  ecclesiastical  persuasions. 
The  editors  and  the  burgomasters  having  led  the 
way,  it  would  have  been  shameful  if  the  professed 
expounders  of  the  religion  of  peace  and  good- will  were 
to  stand  silent  by.    It  will  indeed  be  a  blessed 
thing   if   the   Catholic,   Lutheran,  Anglican  and 
Free  Church    ministers   can    agree  to  meet  to- 
gether to  promote  international  brotherhood.    It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
secure  the  reunion  of  Christendom  on  one  simple 
fundamental  proposition — to  wit,  that  it  can  never  be 
a  Christian's  duty  to  cut  his  brother's  throat  until 
he  has  appealed  to  arbitration  and  -exhausted  every 
other   possible  method  of  avoiding  so  painful  a 
necessity.    The  influence  of  the  Christian  Churches 
in  Britain  and  Germany  is  much  less  than  the  influ- 
ence of  the  newspapers  in  matters  of  international 
controversy.    But  the  Churches  have  their  responsi- 
bility, and  the  proposed  Anglo-German  Conference  of 
Christian  Ministers  in  London  might  at  least  do 
something  to  recall  to  the  mind  the  contrast  between 
the  way  in  which  the  resources  of  the  peoples  are 
spent  by  the  Ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the 
Ministers  of  War.    The  Church  having  raised  two 
millions  sterling  in  the  bygone  centuries,  built  there- 
with the  magnificent  Dom  of  Cologne,  which  has 
been  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of  delight  to  genera- 
tion after  generation.    The  State  now  spends  its  two 
millions  on  a  Dreadnought  which  becomes  obsolete  in 
twenty  years. 

There  is  no  disposition  among  the 

1116  RandhStafir     SOnS  °^  ^e  men       ku*^  Cologne 
the  Navy.        Cathedral    to    desist    from  the 
squandering   of  millions  in  the 
building  of  ironclads.    With  the  exception  of  the 
Social  Democrats  all  parties  in  the  Reichstag  approved 
of  the  new  German  naval  programme,  although 
Admiral  von  Tirpetz  was  careful  to  say  that  he  could 
not  perceive  in  any  quarter  of  the  compass  any 
questions  which  threatened  to  involve  England  and 
Germany  in  war.    But,  he  added,  our  friends  to-day 
may  be  our  enemies  to-morrow — a  principle  which,  of 
course,  necessitates  similar  precautions  on  the  part  of 
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all  his  friends.  We  shall,  of  course,  maintain  our 
relative  preponderance  of  strength  by  competition, 
seeing  that  Germany  refuses  to  allow  us  to  secure  it 
by  agreement.  But  we  hope  the  common  sense  of 
the  two  peoples  will  before  long  cry  halt  to  a  rivalry 
as  useless  as  it  is  suicidal.  The  present  German 
armaments  are  the  aftermath  of  the  Boer  War.  We 
have  brought  it  upon  ourselves  by  the  Jingo  delirium 
of  the  last  ten  years.  That  has  passed,  but  the  after- 
swell  of  the  storm  does  not  subside  when  the  gale 
blows  itself  out.  When  thousands  of  unemployed 
workmen  are  clamouring  for  food  in  the  streets  of 
Berlin  it  does  not  seem  a  particularly  sane  policy  to 
throw  another  three  millions  sterling  into  the  sea, 

The  The  supremacy  of  the  British  Navy 

Supremacy  is  the  condition  of  the  exemption  of 
Britons  from  compulsory  military 
service.  Everyone  who  refuses  to 
maintain  that  supremacy  is  the  ally  of  Lord  Roberts 
and  conscription.  That  is  my  answer  to  the  coneys 
of  peace  who  have  been  passing  resolutions  in  their 
holes  among  the  rocks  in  condemnation  of  the  course 
which  I  have  taken  in  demanding  the  maintenance  of 
our  naval  supremacy.  In  expressive  American 
parlance,  these  people  do  not  "  count  for  a  row  of 
pins."  They  want  to  eat  their  cake  and  have  it— to 
escape  conscription  and  cut  down  the  Navy.  It  cannot 
be  done,  gentlemen  !  It  is  one  or  the  other,  as 
Cobden  saw  fifty  years  ago.  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways,  and  if  you  must  choose,  as  indeed  you 
must,  there  is  not  a  man  who  voted  the  condemnatory 
resolutions  who  would  not  stand  by  my  side  when  the 
pinch  came. 

The  German  programme  has 
Haval  Policy  produced  its  inevitable  result 
The  German  Government  so  com- 
pletely ignored  the  British  overture 
at  the  Hague  as  to  omit  all  reference  to  the  British  pro- 
posal in  their  official  report  of  the  Hague  Conference- 
We  cannot  afford  to  return  them  so  ill-timed  a  com- 
pliment The  Cabinet,  which  last  November  rejected 
the  demand  of  the  Admiralty  for  increased  estimates, 
last  month  decided  that  in  view  of  the  German 
challenge  the  Admiralty  must  be  allowed  the  money 
it  needs.  It  is  a  regrettable  necessity.  But  it  is 
a  necessity.  Otherwise  a  Cabinet  so  pledged  to 
retrenchment  would  never  have  consented  to  increase 
estimates  which  it  longed  to  reduce.  The  money 
needed  by  the  Navy  has  been  taken  out  of  the 
estimates  for  the  Army.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
as  it  always  will  be.  For  the  Army  is  more  or  less 
of  a  luxury.    The  Navy  is  essential  for  the  safe 


of 

the  Government 


arrival  of  our  daily  bread.  Whenever  there  is  not 
enough  money  to  go  round,  the  Navy  must  be  first 
served 

When  Mr.  Balfour  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Fourth  Party  he  told 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  that  their  ob- 
ject was  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
real  independence  with  a  minimum 
of  the  appearance  of  independence.  It  was  a  charac- 
teristic utterance  foreshadowing  the  distinctive  note 


Socialism 
In 
Theory 
and 
In  Practice. 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch.1* I 

A  Waiting  Game. 

Labour  Party  (to  capitalist) :  "  That's  all  right,  guv*nor.  I  won't 
let  him  bite  you.  {Aside,  to  dog.)  Wait  till  you've  grown  a  bit,  my  beauty, 
and  you'll  get  a  bigger  mouthful ! "  " 

of  Balfourism  in  politics.  But  the  policy  was  sound, 
and  it  may  be  commended  to  those  who  are  always 
threatening  to  split  their  respective  parties  if  they 
don't  get  their  own  way.  Take  the  Socialists,  for 
instance,  in  the  Labour  Party.  What  could  be  more 
childish  than  their  recent  action  at  Hull  ?  On  one 
day  they  declare  that  Socialism  shall  not  be  a 
condition  of  membership.  The  next  day,  by 
514,000  to  469,000,  the  representatives  of  Labour  in 
Parliament  declared  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Labour  Party  should  have  as  a  definite  object  the 
Socialisation  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution 
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From  Lift:}  [New  York. 

Measuring  the  Heir  Apparent 


Uncle  Sam  :   "  Beat   all  how  that  youngest  boy's  growing.  Everybody's 
remarking  it.    Ai  d  he's  never  been  pampered  or  coddled  either." 

11  Life  punts  the  above  cut  for  educational  purposes.  The 
most  respectable  New  York  dailies  seldom  allude  to  Socialism. 
Unless  this  pictuie  is  lying  to  us,  the  Socialist  boy  is  not  only 
growing,  but  will  soon  beat  the  other  boys." 

and  exchange,  to  be  controlled  by  a  democratic  State 

in  the  interest  of  the  entire  community.    To  accept 

this  resolution  was  to  provoke  the  maximum  amount 

of  opposition  with  a  minimum  of  support.    But  it 

was  accepted — to  the  great  delight  of  the  Tories.  The 

precise  advantage  of  thus  firing  a  volley  of  blank 

cartridge  which  betrays  the  position  of  the  ambush 

without  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  enemy  is  not  quite 

clear.    Its  disadvantage  is  only  too  obvious. 

The  Socialists  at  Hull  might  as  well 

The  have  discussed  how  to  cook  the 

Democratic        .   .      .       .        ,  .  , 

State.  ibvus  they  intend  to  catch  when 

the  skies  fall.  Their  resolution 
declares  that  the  Socialisation  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  exchange  must  be  controlled 
by  "  the  democratic  State."  But  where  is  that 
"  democratic  State "  to  be  discovered  ?  If  there 
were  any  real  substance  in  the  Socialistic  programme 
its  framers  would  surely  spare  some  thought  to  the 
problem  of  creating  the  "  democratic  State  "  to  which 
they  assign  the  rble  of  earthly  Providence  in  a 
Socialist  regime.    When  the  nation  is  asked  to  entrust 


all  the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange 
to  an  entity  which  does  not  exist,  practical  men 
naturally  hang  back.  First  create  your  "  democratic 
State,"  then  we  can  form  some  notion  as  to  whether 
it  is  wise  enough  and  honest  enough  to  undertake  so 
colossal  a  task.  But  instead  of  taking  this  obvious 
first  step,  these  childish  enthusiasts — who  might  still  be 
in  the  nursery  playing  the  game  of  "  When  my  ship 
comes  from  California" — indefinitely  postpone  any 
reform  of  the  present  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and 
plutocratic  State  by  proclaiming  what  they  intend  to 
do  when  the  "  democratic  State  "  is  installed.  With 
the  agitation  against  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation,  and  with  a  Moderate  majority 
in  possession  of  the  London  County  Council,  it  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the  extravagant 
expectations  of  the  Labour-Socialists.  Not  even  the 
return  of  a  dozen  Mr.  Graysons  would  justify  such  an 
extreme  attack  of  swelled  head.  And  there  are 
not  a  dozen,  not  even  half-a-dozen  Mr.  Graysons  in 
the  whole  country. 


RADICALISM  MEANS  DEARER  LIVING. 


Sik  Henry  Campbell-Bamnekman  :  "  When  this  you  see,  remember  me." 

[The  kind  of  election  poster  which  is  approved  and  issued 
by  the  headquarters  of  the  Conservative  Party.] 
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Captain  Morrison  Bell, 

New  M.P.  for  Mid-Devon. 


Mid-Devon 
Election. 


The  by-election 
in  Mid -Devon, 
which  filled  Lib- 
erals with  con- 
sternation when  it  was  first  declared, 
is  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  political  portents. 
While  apparendy  a  victory  for  Tariff 
Reform,  it  really  places  the  tomb- 
stone upon  the  hopes  of  the  party 
of  Protection.  For  Mid-Devon  pro- 
claims in  unmistakable  accents  that 
the  electorate,  however  confused 
may  be  its  grasp  of  many  political 
issues,  has  at  least  made  up  its  mind 
that  it  will  not  have  dear  bread  on 
any  pretext,  and  that  it  will  treat 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  food  as  an 
offence  on  the  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  day.  There  is 
not  an  intelligent  Tariff  Reformer 
who  does  not  know  that  the  recent 
rise  in  the  price  of  food  had 
not  even  the  remotest  connection 
with  the  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Government,    A  party  in  distress, 


however,  cannot  afford  to  be  too  squeamish  in  their 
choice  of  weapons,  and  the  Unionists  in  Mid-Devon 
issued  the  cartoon  reproduced  on  p.  128  which  sug- 
gested that  the  Prime  Minister  was  responsible  for  a 
4id  loaf  costing  6d.  The  effect  was  decisive.  The 
Unionist  poll  went  up  by  1,385,  the  Liberal  poll  went 
down  by  447,  and  Captain  Morrison  Bell  was  returned 
by  a  majority  of  559  for  a  constituency  in  which  the 
Liberals  had  always  commanded  a  majority  varying 
from  404  in  1895  to  1,476  in  1904.  Great  was  the 
jubilation  among  the  Tariff  Reformers  when  the  poll 
was  declared.  But  they  laugh  best  who  laugh  last, 
and  the  Tariff  Reformers  are  just  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  if  Mid-Devon  proves  anything,  it 
proves  that  the  British  elector  will  not  tolerate  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  his  daily  bread.  What  this 
means  to  a  party  whose  central  plank  is  a  policy 
which  has  an  artificial  increase  of  prices  as  its  chief 
corner-stone  is  obvious. 

Politics  apart,  Mid-Devon  is  almost 
Personality      ^  striking  an  illustration  of  the 
Politics.        influence  of  personality  in  politics 

as  Colne  Valley  election  last  year. 
In  both  cases  the  successful  candidates  were  young 
men  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  respective  causes, 
and .  in  both  cases  they  had  been  nursing  the  con- 


Tribune.] 


Temporary. 


Chorus  of  Tariff  Reform  Natives  (who  love  the  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  their 
deeds  are  evu):     It  II  never  shine  again." 

John  Bull:  "  Nonsense,  this  is  but  a  passing  phenomenon  !' 
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stituency  for  a  couple  of  years.  Given  a  candidate 
with  youth,  enthusiasm,  an  attractive  personality,  and 
constant  propaganda  for  two  years  before  the  ballot- 
box  is  opened,  and  the  party  which  possesses  such  a 
representative  is  almost  sure  to  win  when  the  opposing 
candidate  is  a  comparative  stranger  whose  friends 
have  rested  supine  on  their  oars  ever  since  their  last 
victory.  The  results  in  Colne  Valley  and  Mid-Devon, 
which  have  been  hailed  as  portents  of  the  coming 
victory  of  Socialism  and  of  Protection,  may  much 
more  justly  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  attractive 
personality  dedicated  to  patient  electioneering,  In 
politics,  as  in  other  things,  "  it's  dogged  as  does  it," 
and  ambitious  young  men  who  are  thinking  of 
standing  for  seats  at  the  next  General  Election  will 
do  well  to  lose  no  time  in  entering  the  field. 

A  very  interesting  letter  addressed 
Herbert  Spencer   by   Herbert    Spencer    to  John 
Woman's  Suffrage.  Stuart   Mill   on   the   subject  of 

Woman's  Suffrage  was  published 
last  month.  Like  most  men,  Herbert  Spencer  "  would 
advocate  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  as 
an  ultimate  measure.  I  do  not  approve  of  it  as  an 
immediate  measure,  or  even  as  a  measure  to  be 
shortly  taken."  But  he  was  honest  enough  to  say 
that  the  date  of  his  ultimate  approval  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Greek  kalends.  He  was  an  administrative 
Nihilist,  and  his  one  supreme  preoccupation  was  the 
reduction  of  the  action  of  the  State  to  an  irreducible 
minimum.  He  feared  that  the  female  vote  would  aid 
and  stimulate  all  kinds  of  State  administration. 
Therefore : — 

When  the  State  shall  have  been  restricted  to  what  I  hold  to 
be  its  true  function — when  it  has  become  practically  impossible 
for  it  to  exceed  that  function — then  it  will  be  alike  proximately 
and  remotely  equitable  that  women  shall  have  political  power. 

That  is  the  superior  male  all  over.  "When  the 
world  has  been  remade  to  my  liking,  then,  but  not 
till  then,  shall  women  be  permitted  to  claim  the 
rights,  liberties  and  privileges  of  citizens."  Can 
anything  be  more  revolting  than  the  insufferable 
insolence  of  the  monopolising  male  ? 

The  Labour  Party  is  very  much 
Labour  Party      tne  23    tne  philosophic 

and  exponent  of  administrative  Nihilism 

Women.         §o  ^  ^  women  are  concerned 

At  Hull  last  month  by  more  than  three  to  one 
majority  they  refused  to  allow  women  to  vote  until 
universal  suffrage  has  been  accepted  as  the  basis  of 
the  parliamentary  franchise.  The  fact  that  the  claim 
of  women  to  share  the  franchise  on  the  same  terms  as 
men  is  based  on  justice  counts  for  nothing.  Let 
justice  be  postponed  indefinitely  if  it  only  concerns 


women  !  First,  we  must  secure  our  own  interests,  then 
if  at  all  we  may  listen  to  the  claims  of  women.  It  is 
the  same  old  story  all  round :  the  creature  who  has  no 
vote  does  not  count  The  creature  who  has,  does. 
Hence,  when  this  Parliament  met,  the  Labour  Party  put 
the  claims  of  a  handful  of  checkweighmen  before  the 
interests  of  the  whole  womanhood  of  the  nation.  It 
is  the  consciousness  of  this  lack  of  any  real  earnestness 
on  their  behalf,  even  on  the  part  of  politicians  pledged  to 
their  support,  that  explains  and  justifies  the  suffragette 
tactics.  Only  by  making  themselves  a  nuisance  can 
unenfranchised  classes  compel  the  attention  of  states- 
men. Last  month  the  effort  to  cany  out  the  Premier's 
advice  to  keep  up  the  policy  of  pestering  led  to  a 
demonstration  in  Downing  Street,  when  a  couple  of 
women  chained  themselves  to  the  iron  railings  of  the 
Prime  Minister's  residence  as  a  hint  to  the  Cabinet 
Ministers  assembled  within  that  the  franchise  question 
is  urgent. 

The  advocates  of  the  enfranchise- 
What  are  ment  of  women  who  eschew  the 
Suffragettes  to  Do  9  more  sensational  methods  of  the 

suffragettes  have  appealed  to 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  they  have  had  their  answer. 
Ministers  will  do  nothing  for  them.  The  Cabinet  is 
divided  on  the  subject,  and  they  hold  out  no  hopes 
of  any  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women  until  after 
a  General  Election  in  which  that  question  is  a  lead- 
ing issue.  How  can  it  be  made  a  leading  issue? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  written  in  the  annals  of 
the  history  of  all  movements  that  have  resulted  in  the 
enfranchisement  of  unenfranchised  men.  By  tiie  good 
fortune  of  the  ballot  a  good  place  has  been  obtained 
for  a  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill  this  Session.  We  shall 
see  whether  the  House  of  Commons  is  capable  of 
seriously  debating  the  subject.  A  real  debate  in 
earnest — not  the  disgusting  foolery  by  which  in  the 
past  the  opponents  of  the  movement  have  brought 
discredit  upon  Parliament — would  relieve  the  situation 
and  clear  the  air.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House 
will  not  fail  us,  and  that  we  shall  not  again  be  cheated 
out  of  a  division  by  the  cowards  who  wish  to  smother 
the  cause  in  the  dark.  If  it  fails  there  are  two 
things  left.  One  is  the  resolute  refusal  on  the 
part  of  women  in  every  constituency  to  canvass  for 
any  candidate  who  will  not  pledge  himself  actively  to 
promote  woman's  suffrage.  The  second,  which  is  a 
very  disagreeable  alternative,  but  it  may  be  unavoid- 
able, is  that  so  many  women  should  get  themselves 
locked  up  as  to  break  down  the  whole  machinery  of 
our  prison  administration.  The  Government  is  now 
refusing  to  allow  the  women  to  be  treated  as  first- 
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class  misdemeanants.  If  every  cell  in  every  woman's 
prison  in  England  were  filled  by  protesting  suffra- 
gettes, the  lack  of  accommodation  in  our  gaols  would 
probably  lead  to  making  room  for  our  sisters  on  the 
Electoral  Register. 

If  Anti-Asiaticism  afflicts  us  in 
The  other  continents,  the  Revival  of 

Revival  of  Asia,    Asia  is  threatening  not  less  serious 

results.  Everywhere  there  is 
visible  a  new  spirit,  whether  it  be  in  Indo-China, 
where  a  native  Consultative  Chamber  has  been 
established  by  the  French;  in  India,  where  the 
Reformers  are  exulting  over  what  they  consider  the 
"retreat"  of  Mr.  Morley  ;  or  in  Persia,  where  the  Shah 
has  been  compelled  to  recognise  the  rights  and  the 
authority  of  his  Parliament.  We  see  the  same  spirit 
in  Egypt,  where  the  Nationalists  and  the  Constitu- 
tional Reform  League  are  both  in  the  field.  The 
Nationalists  have  discovered  a  non-military  Arabi  in 
Mustapha  Kamel,  whom  they  have  appointed  their 
leader  for  life.  The  Constitutional  Reform  Party 
demand  "representative  institutions  invested  with 
full  political  and  administrative  powers  in  so  far  as 
Egyptians  and  Egyptian  interests  are  concerned."  Note 
as  a  straw  showing  how  the  wind  blows  that  the  con- 
cession of  a  Consultative  Chamber  in  Indo-China 
was  attributed  by  the  natives  to  "  the  pressure  of  the 
omnipotent  conquerors  of  Europe,  the  Japanese." 

The  clash  of  races— of  Asiatic  and 

European — on  the  continents  of 
Anti-AsUtleism.      .  _ . 

Africa  and  America  continues. 

The  Transvaal  Government,  appa- 
rently supported  by  ail  white  South  Africans, 
enforced  the  Asiatic  Registration  Act  by  prosecution 
and  imprisonment,  regardless  of  the  protests  of  the 
British  Indians  who  remain,  and  the  still  more 
significant  protest  of  the  departure  of  thousands  who 
have  fled  the  country.  At  last,  however,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Smuts'  judicious  diplomacy,  the  Indians'  worst 
grievance  has  been  removed.  The  difficulty  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  Canadian  Governments  has  been 
tided  over,  but  the  antagonism  of  the  British  Colum- 
bians to  Asiatic  immigration  is  unabated.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  we  should  break  up  the 
British  Empire  if  we  were  to  insist  that  all  British 
subjects  should  be  equally  free  to  settle,  colonise,  and 
trade  in  any  part  of  the  King's  dominions.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  our  Colonial  Empire  being 
that  every  self-governing  Colony  is  free  to  go  to  the 
devil  its  own  way,  we  cannot  interfere  with  the 
measures  which  such  Colonies  take  to  preserve  their 
territories  from  coloured  immigration.    At  the  same 


Daily  Chronicle.] 


A  (Black,  White,  and)  Brown  Study. 

The  Transvaaler  :  "  It  is  my  wish  that  he  should  go  ! " 
The  British  Indian  :  "  It  is  my  ambition  to  remain  ! " 
John  Bull:  "...  It  is  your  wish  .  .  .  and  his  ambition  ...  but 
my  problem!! " 

time  it  will  require  considerable  statesmanship  to 
avoid  being  drawn  into  very  serious  political  difficul- 
ties which  will  arise  both  within  the  Empire  and 
without  as  the  result  of  what  may  be  called  "  Anti- 
Asiaticism  99  in  Africa,  Australia,  and  America. 

"  Unsettled  questions/'  said 
Unsettled  Cobden,  "have  little  regard  for 
Foreign  Questions,  the  peace  of  nations."  We  have 
two  ugly  questions  confronting  us, 
one  of  which  is  the  direct  result  of  our  own  criminal 
vanity  in  1878.  There  is  no  progress  being  made  in 
the  settlement  of  Macedonia.  The  state  of  things  in 
that  unfortunate  province  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
handed  back  to  the  Turk  at  the  Berlin  Congress  was 
luridly  illustrated  by  the  bonfire  of  Dragosh.  On 
January  8th  the  Bulgarian  inhabitants  were  celebrating 
a  festival  by  dancing  on  the  village  green  when  a 
Greek  band  under  the  chief  Pavlos  ordered  the 
peasants  to  go  home.  No  sooner  were  they  within 
their  houses  than  all  egress  was  blocked,  the  houses 
were  set  on  fire,  and  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five 
men,  women,  and  children  were  burnt  to  death.  It 
was  the  latest  holocaust  in  honour  of  the  "  Peace  with 
Honour"  of  1878.  The  Congo  question,  which  it 
was  hoped  might  have  been  solved  by  annexation  to 
Belgium,  seems  to  be  as  far  off  settlement  as  ever. 
The  vampire  king  still  drains  the  life-blood  of  the 
natives  whom  he  undertook  to  protect,  and  the 
Powers  which  countersigned  his  charter  seem 
paralysed  and  powerless.  If  only  we  had  not  made 
the  war  in  South  Africa  we  might  have  acted  with 
energy  on  the  Congo  without  exciting  suspicion  of 
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ulterior  motives.  But  since  the  annexation  of  the 
Republics  John  Bull's  philanthropy  is  always  sup- 
posed to  hide  a  design  upon  his  neighbours' 
possessions. 

The  defeat  of  the  Ascendency 
A  Dutch  Party  at  the  Cape  Council  elec- 
South  Africa.  tions  may  be  regarded  as  fore- 
shadowing an  even  more  decisive 
defeat  of  the  same  party  when  the  elections  come  on 
for  the  Lower  House.  It  is  assumed  that  Dr.  Jameson 
will  be  succeeded  as  Prime  Minister  by  Mr.  Merri- 
man.  It  would,  however,  emphasise  the  significance 
of  the  position  in  South  Africa  if  the  task  of  forming 
the  next  Cape  Ministry  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Malan, 
of  Ons  Land.  After  this  first  election  the  racial 
distinction  may  be  ignored.  But  in  order  to  empha- 
sise beyond  all  risk  of  misunderstanding  the  verdict 
of  South  Africa  upon  the  War  it  would  be  well  if  the 
Cape  Colony,  as  well  as  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange 
Free  State,  were  to  be  fitted  with  Dutch  Prime 
Ministers.  Nothing  could  so  clearly  prove  that  South 
Africa  has  repudiated  lock,  stock  and  barrel  the  fatal 
doctrine  that  British  racial  ascendency  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire. 

Unfortunately  for  France  the 
A  New  Sultan  Moroccan  question  is  anything  but 
Morocco.  closed  in  Morocco.  Mulai  Hand 
has  been  proclaimed  as  Sultan  at 
Fez  and  Wazan,  and  he  is  now  practically  in  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  interior  of  Morocco.  His  rival,  the 
reigning .  Sultan,  only  holds  the  coast  towns,  and  as 
they  are  liable  to  bombardment  from  the  sea,  his 
sovereignty  is  shadowy  indeed.  The  French  naturally 
desire  to  maintain  the  nominal  sway  of  this  rot 
faineant  Abdul  Aziz,  but  they  have  to  reckon  with 
Mulai  Hand,  who  has  proclaimed  a  holy  war  against 
the  infidel  invader,  and  whose  troops  held  the  Settat 
Pass  for  sixteen  hours  against  the  attack  of  General 
D'Amade  with  horse,  foot  and  artillery.  The 
advance  to  Settat,  involving  a  march  of  twenty- 
five  hours,  covering  forty-eight  kilometres,  was  the 
first  step  into  the  interior.  The  French  having  put  their 
finger  into  the  cogwheel  will  gradually  be  drawn  inch 
by  inch  into  a  war  for  the  conquest  of  Morocco.  They 
began  by  bombarding  Casa  Blanca,  and  declared  they 
would  limit  their  operations  to  the  coast  towns.  Now 
their  declared  policy  is  to  "  end  the  disorder  in  the 
region  of  Casa  Blanca."  The  region  of  Casa  Blanca 
is  vague  and  indeterminate.  When  once  they  march 
beyond  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fleet  the  invasion 
of  Morocco  has  begun,  and  no  one  can  say  how  or 
when  or  where  it  will  end. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Delcassd's 
M.  Delcasse's  attempted  vindication  of  himself 
Delusion.        and  his  policy  may  be  allowed  to 

pass  over  without  inflaming  still 
further  the  international  jealousies  connected  with  the 
Moroccan  question.  What  we  feel  in  England,  to  put 
it  bluntly,  is  this :  that  M.  Delcasse'  had  much  better 
have  left  Morocco  alone.  All  the  mischief  arose 
from  his  intermeddling.  He  is  still  unrepentant  and 
unregenerate.  He  even  complains  of  the  Algeciras 
Congress,  where  England  and  Russia  saved  France 
from  the  untoward  consequences  of  M.  Delcasse"s 
policy.  The  Chamber  cheered  him  as  Frenchmen 
will  always  cheer  a  Frenchman  who  waves  the 
tricolour  and  makes  faces  at  Germany,  but  the  net 
effect  of  his  vindication  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
is  to  make  us  all  profoundly  thankful  that  M.  Pichon 
holds  M.  Delcasse's  portfolio.  The  idea  that  Morocco 
is  France's  back  garden,  and  that  the  other  Powers 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  is  a  dangerous  delusion 
which  appears  to  have  survived  Algeciras.  It  cannot 
be  indulged  with  impunity.  Any  attempt  to  act  upon 
such  a  notion  would  leave  France  isolated  in  Europe, 
and  the  suggestion  that  any  notable  French  states- 
man desires  to  make  such  an  attempt  is  "  nuts  "  for 
Berlin,  It  would  be  much  more  patriotic  to  regard 
the  Moroccan  incident  as  diplomatically  closed  at 
Algeciras. 

Mr.  Farman,  an  Englishman  domi- 
The  Farman  ciled  in  France,  has  succeeded  in 
Airship.  constructing  an  aeroplane  that  can 
keep  itself  in  the  air  for  a  minute 
and  a  half.  On  January  13th  he  flew  one  kilometre, 
turned,  and  flew  back  to  the  starting-point  in  1  min. 
28  sec.  The  aeroplane  flew  at  the  rate  of  41  kilo- 
metres an  hour.  For  this  exploit  Mr.  Farman 
received  the  ^2,000  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Deutsch 
and  Archdeacon.  The  incident  marks  another  stage 
in  the  steady  progress  that  is  being  made  towards  the 
conquest  of  the  air.  But  an  aeroplane  which  cannot 
keep  aloft  more  than  .a  minute  or  two,  which  can 
carry  no  weight,  and  which  incontinently  drops  head- 
long if  by  any  chance  the  engines  stop,  cannot  be 
regarded  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  aerial  navi- 
gation. An  aeroplane  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  the 
weight  of  at  least  two  persons,  to  keep  afloat  for  at  least 
an  hour,  and  if  its  engine  stops  it  ought  to  be  able  to 
hover  and  descend  steadily  to  the  ground.  Mr. 
Faqnan's  machine  is  very  like  the  Brothers  Wright's, 
but  it  has  not  as  yet  achieved  anything  like  that 
which  the  American  aeronauts  claim  to  have 
accomplished. 
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The  Aeroplane  on  which  Mr.  Fannan  won  the  Deutsch-Archdeacon  Prize. 
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The  Grand  Prix  of  ^2,000  offered  by  M.  Deutsch  and  Mr.  Ernest  Archdeacon  to  the  inventor  of  a  flying-machine  who 
should  first  accomplish  a  flight  of  one  kilometer  in  a  closed  circuit  without  touching  ground,  was  won  by  Mr.  Henry  Farman, 
the  son  of  an  Englishman  in  Paris.  The  duration  of  the  flight  was  1  minute  28  seconds,  and  the  average  elevation  was  between 
four  and  six  metres  from  the  ground.    The  propeller  is  worked  by  a  50-h.p.  motor,  and  the  weight  of  the  machine  is  half  a  ton. 


The  Pricking 
of  the 
Druce  Bubble. 


One  ot  the  most  extraordinary 
delusions  of  modern  times  received 
its  death  blow  last  month  when 
the  grave  of  T.  C.  Druce  was 
opened  in  Highgate  Cemetery.  It  had  been  asserted 
on  oath  that  the  coffin  in  which  T.  C.  Druce  was 
alleged  to  have  been  buried  was  a  mere  shell  weighted 
with  lead.  According  to  the  theory  of  those  who 
formed  a  syndicate  for  prosecuting  claims  based  on 
this  assertion,  T.  C.  Druce  was  merely  an  alias  of  the 
eccentric  Duke  of  Portland,  evidence  of  whose  sub- 
terranean activity, at  Welbeck  is  still  the  amazement 
of  every  visitor.  In  order  to  finally  close  his  con- 
nection with  his  alias  a  bogus  burial  was  arranged. 
"  T.  C.  Druce,"  who,  according  to  this  story,  had  never 
existed  apart  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who 
masqueraded  under  that  name,  was  then  formally 
disposed  of.  There  was  from  the  first  only  one 
shadowy  foundation  for  the  story.  The  portrait  of 
T.  C.  Druce  bore  a  slight  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  eccentric  enough  to  be  capable  de 
tout,  even  of  leading  a  double  life  as  a  Baker  Street 
shopkeeper.  The  claim  was  supported  by  astonishing 
witnesses,  whose  perjuries  are  likely  to  land  them  in 
prison ;  but  the  moment  the  grave  was  opened  the 
bubble  burst,  for  the  coffin  was  found  to  contain  the 
remains  of  "  T.  C.  Druce." 


The  experiment  of  entrusting  the 
The  Feeding  feeding  of  the  starving  scholar  to 
Starving  Scholars,  the  benevolence  of  the  charitable 
subscriber,  which  was  tried  under 
distinguished  auspices  by  the  London  County 
Council,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  justified  by 
its  results.  The  subscriptions  were  inadequate,  and 
as  a  result  many  of  the  children  were  not  fed. 
It  will  be%  very  interesting  to  know  from  our 
Helpers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  how  the 
two  systems  of  rate-support  and  charity  have 
worked.  I  hear  very  cheering  reports  from  Bradford, 
where  Miss  Macmillan  has  created  a  .kind  of 
children's  paradise  at  dinner  time  for  a  thousand 
children.  But  what  we  need  to  know  is  how  far  the 
starving  scholars  have  been  fed  this  winter,  how  far 
has  charity  covered  the  ground,  and  whether,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  informed  observers,  the  system 
adopted  in  their  locality  has  justified  itself  by  attain- 
ing its  end. 

The   address  delivered    by  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the   Psychical  Research 
Society  is  important  as  showing 
how  near  we  are  coming  to  a  scientific  demonstration 
of  the  persistence  of  the  personality  of  the  individual 
after  the.  change^wWjeb^vfe  call  death.    Sir  Oliver 
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Lodge  tells  us  that  the  S.P.R.  are  patiently  pursuing 
elaborate  experiments  in  intelligent  co-operation 
with  the  late  Mr.  Myers  and  Richard  Hodgson, 
which  lead  him  to  feel  that  the  theory  of  spirit 
return  must  be  accepted  as  the  best  working 
hypothesis  to  account  for  indisputable  phenomena. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Myers  from 
the  other  side  is  endeavouring  to  complete  the  work 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life  on  this  earth.  But  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  surmount  the  obstacles  which 
his  exaggeration  of  the  doctrine  of  a  subliminal  con- 
sciousness has  placed  in  his  way.  Now  that  the 
S.P.R.  is  attacking  the  problem  from  both  sides—for 
its  best  members  are  beyond  the  grave — let  us  hope 
it  will  soon  cast  out  the  Podmores,  the  Piddingtons, 
the  Johnsons,  and  others  whose  incredulity  has 
become  a  superstition,  and  who  are  about  as  capable 
of  psychic  research  as  a  blind  man  is  of  investigating 
the  difference  of  colours. 

Mr.  Gattie,  in  an  interesting 
Parand art^c^ei  which  he  contributes  to  the 
"Vanity  Fair."    current  number  of  the  Fortnightly 

Review,  mentions  that  on  one 
occasion  an  old  lady  slipped  and  fell  on  the  pavement 
opposite  a  branch  office  of  the  London  and  Counties 
Bank,  and  the  crowd  that  gathered  round  the  pros- 
trate lady  gave  rise  to  an  utterly  unfounded  report 
that  there  was  a  run  on  the  bank.  The  result  was 
that  a  real  run  on  the  bank  set  in,  and  but  for  the 
assistance  of  the  Bank  of  England  the  consequences 
might  have  been  very  serious.  The  incident  illustrates 
the  satisfaction  with  which  we  report  that  Parr's 
Bank  has  taken  action  to  stop  the  free  circulation 
of  charges  against  their  credit.  Without  repeating 
these  charges,  or  suggesting  that  there  was  any 
foundation  for  them,  we  asserted  that  Mr.  Horsfall 
ought  to  have  been  sent  to  gaol  as  a  public  malefactor 
if  he  could  not  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury 
that  his'  statements  were  well  founded.  Parr's  Bank, 
however,  were  advised  to  treat  his  accusations  with 
contempt.  The  result  of  this  action,  or  inaction,  on 
their  part  was  unfortunate  in  that  it  encouraged  the 
belief  that,  however  incredible  Mr.  Horsfall's  state- 
ment might  appear  to  be,  there  might  be  something 
in  it.  This  uneasy  suspicion  found  expression  in 
various  public  prints,  and  at  last  Vanity  Fair  pub- 
lished an  article  declaring  that,  after  investigating 
the  matter,  it  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that.  Mr. 
Horsfall  had  been  shamefully  treated.  Upon  this 
statement  appearing  in  Vanity  Fair,  Parr's  Bank  at 


once  took  action  for  libel.  Then  Vanity  Fair,  instead 
of  maintaining  its  position,  published  an  abject  apology, 
and  declared  that  on  further  investigation  it  was  satis- 
fied that  there  was  no  foundation  for  Mr.  Horsfall's 
charges.  The  bank,  however,  pressed  its  action,  and 
the  case  was  brought  before  Mr.  Justice  Grantham, 
with  the  result  that,  as  there  was  practically  no 
defence,  but  merely  a  plea  in  mitigation  of  damages, 
the  jury  awarded  Parr's  Bank  ,£5,000  damages. 

It  is  very  satisfactory  that  the 
A  Question  bank  should  have  taken  steps,  by 
Public  Policy.      sworn  evidence  in  open  court,  to 

rebut  the  charges  brought  against 
it  by  Mr.  Horsfall.  Parr's  Bank  may  be  able 
to  ignore  accusations  made  by  a  man  who,  in  the 
judge's  phrase,  has  "  a  bee  in  his  bonnet,"  but  the 
principle  at  stake  is  of  much  greater  importance 
than  either  the  liberty  of  Mr.  Horsfall  or  the  repu- 
tation of  any  particular  bank.  No  man,  whether  he 
be  a  man  of  straw  or  a  man  of  substance,  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  fling  about  accusations  assailing  the 
credit  of  a  bank  without  being  promptly  called  to 
account.  If  Mr.  Horsfall  repeats  his  charges  without 
substantiating  them  in  court,  he  ought  to  be  sent  to 
gaol  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  by  refraining 
from  repeating  his  offence  for  the  rest  of  his  natural 
life. 

A  project  is  on  foot  for  creating  a 
A  Now  new  kind  of  Dinner  Club  in  Lon- 
Politlcal  Forum,    don  on  a  basis  that  is  patriotic  and 

non-partisan.  The  scheme  is  a 
very  attractive  one.  It  is  proposed  to  hold  a  series 
of  monthly  dinners,  which  are  to  be  addressed  by 
leading  people  of  all  parties,  special  subjects  to  be 
taken  up  for  discussion  after  dinner,  no  speaker 
except  the  opener  is  to  take  more  than  ten  minutes, 
and  the  dinners  are  to  be  accompanied  by  first-class 
music.  Everything,  of  course,  depends  upon  the 
man  who  is  the  pivot  of  the  whole  club,  on  his  capa- 
city, his  impartiality,  his  good  sense  in  the  selection 
of  subjects,  and  in  the  choice  of  speakers,  and  then  a 
very  valuable  social  institution  might  be  brought  into 
existence  under  his  auspices.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  suspicion  of  partisanship  mar  either  the  selection 
of  subject  or  the  choice  of  the  speaker,  the  enterprise 
would  fail.  The  idea,  however,  is  so  excellent  that  I 
sincerely  wish  Mr.  G.  W.  Thomson,  26,  Oakwood 
Court,  Kensington,  W.,  who  has  the  matter  in  hand, 
every  possible  success. 
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In  the  Woman  at  Home  for  February  Mr.  F.  M. 
Strutt-Cavell  has  a  paper  which  may  interest  some  of 
our  readers,  entitled  "  How  to  Manicure  at  Home," 
with  illustrations. 

*      *  * 

M.  Pietro  Isola  contributes  a  most  interesting 
sketch  of  D'Annunzio's  writings  to  the  winter  number 
of  Poet  Lore. 

if      if  if 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
contains  the  report  of  two  very  interesting  papers,  one 
on  "The  Forth  and  Clyde  Battleship  Canal,"  the 
other  upon  "  Artillery  in  the  Manchurian  Campaign." 

if       if  if 

A  lucid  account  of  Mendelism,  the  law  of  heredity, 
discovered  by  G.  T.  Mendel  by  his  experiments  in 
Plant  Hybridis,  is  to  be  found  in  Science  Progress  for 


Arthur  MacDonald  (Professor  *  Lowall)  con- 
tributes to  the  Monist  for  January  an  interesting 
paper  entitled  "  The  Moral  Stigmata  of  Degeneration." 
if       if  if 

An  interesting  article  in  the  Badminton  Magazine 
describes  how  horses  are  trained  for  hunting  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  horses  make  the  best  hunters 
in  the  world.  9 

*  *  * 

In  the  Indian  Magazine  for  January,  a  small  three- 
penny publication  issued  by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co., 
there  is  an  interesting  illustrated  article  by  Dr. 
William  Martin,  M.A.,  entitled  "Shakespeare  and 
London  :  A  Ramble  on  Bankside." 

*  *  * 

Education  in  hygiene  is  specially  needed.  "  In 
thirty-five  of  the  chief  towns  of  Cape  Colony  the 
death  rate  amongst  Europeans  is  only  sixteen  per 
thousand;  the  death  rate  amongst  the  native  and 
coloured  races  is  forty-six  per  thousand." 

*  *  * 

A  very  excellent  account  appears  in  the  Windsor 
Magazine,  from  the  pen  of  Mile.  Claire  de  Pratz, 
describing  the  Oceanographic  Expeditions  of  the 
Prince  of  Monaco.  It  is  copiously  illustrated,  and 
gives  a  vivid  account  of  the  scientific  work  that  is 
being  done  by  the  Prince. 

*  *  ♦ 

Those  who  follow  the  great  struggle  between 
plutocracy  and  democracy  in  the  United  States  will 
be  interested  in  reading  Miss  Ida  M.  Tarbell's  paper 
in  the  American,  entitled  "  Roosevelt  versus  Rocke- 
feller :  The  Present-day  Marketing  Methods  and  Busi- 
ness Strategy  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company."  In 


connection  with  the  same  subject  in  the  same  magazine 
are  the  papers  by  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  the  author  of 
"  The  Jungle,"  who  describes  the  inside  life  of  the 
super-rich,  of  whom  he  made  studies  when  he  obtained 
service  as  a  servant  in  a  millionaire's  household. 

*  *  * 

The  January  number  of  the  Library  Assistant  pub- 
lishes three  papers  on  the  education  of  the  library 
assistant,  written  by  Mr.  W.  Benson  Thome,  District 
Librarian,  Bromley;  Mizpah  Gilbert,  Librarian-in- 
Charge,  North  Branch,  Fulham  ;  and  H.  T.  Coutts,  of 
the  North  Lihrary,  Islington. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  H.  C.  Corrance 
writes  "A  Vindication  of  Modernism."  In  the 
Albany  Mr.  C.  D.  Burns  examines  the  arguments  for 
Modernism  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  to  whom 
the  dogmas  of  tradition  seem  to  be  obsolete. 

*  *  if 

In  the  St.  Martin' s-le-Grand>  which  is  published 
quarterly,  as  the  unofficial  organ  of  the  Post  Office, 
there  is  a  bright  article  written  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Ammon, 
entitled  "  A  Pennyworth  of  History."  It  is  a  sketch 
of  the  historical  associations  recalled  bv  a  Dennv  ride^ 
through  Southwark  to  the  G.P.O. 

*  *  if 

Mr.  Bernard  Parsons  has  collected,  and 
CasseWs  Magazine  publishes,  a  symposium  of 
opinions  of  the  popular  composers  of  the  day  as 
to  which  is  their  most  popular  song. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  new  serial,  "  The  War  in  the 
Air,"  lags  somewhat  in  the  second  instalment  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  February.  Hutteridge,  the 
inventor  of  the  flying  machine,  reappears  in  a  balloon 
with  his  lady.  The  lady  faints,  the  balloon  descends, 
they  get  out,  and  Bert,  who  was  holding  down  the 
balloon,  is  carried  off  into  space. 

if       if  if 

The  Third  International  Congress  for  the  History 
of  Religions  will  be  held  this  year  at  Oxford,  Septem- 
ber i5th-i8th.  This  Congresswas  first  founded  in  Paris 
in  1900,  under  the  presidency  of  the  late  Professor 
Albert  Re'ville.  The  second  was  held  at  Basel  in 
1904.  English,  French,  German  and  Italian  are 
recognised  as  the  official  languages. 

if        if  if 

All  those  who  wish  to  read  papers  must  notify 
their  intention  before  May  31st,  and  send  in  their 
papers  not  later  than  August  1st.  The  Secretaries 
are  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  109,  Banbury  Road,  Oxford, 
and  L.  R.  Farnell,  191,  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 
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WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  AND  AVOID. 

The  Experience  of  Experts  in  the  Art  of  Living. 


SOME  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  this 
title  is  not  a  misnomer.  Y^ho  are  experts  in 
the  art  of  living  ?  Gastronomical  authorities 
would  probably  claim  to  be  entitled  to  that  descrip- 
tion, but  nothing  is  more  misleading  than  to 
imagine  that  the  art  of  living  is  the  art  of  dining. 
Experts  in  the  art  of  living  are  those  who  have  so 
lived  as  to  have  made  of  their  life  a  success  more  or 
less  conspicuous  before  their  fellow-men.  Many  may 
have  lived  as  well.  As  Gray's  "  Ele^gy  "  reminds  us, 
"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen,"  so  a 
multitude  of  experts  in  living  must  necessarily  escape 
the  attention  of  their  fellows.  It  is  only  those  whose 
heads  tower  above  the  plain  that  we  can  interrogate 
as  to  the  rules  of  life  they  have  found  most  useful 
under  the  above  heading. 

Last  month  our  distinguished  confrere,  M.  Finot, 
published  in  La  Revue  of  Paris  the  results  of  an 
inquiry  addressed  to  eminent  Frenchrnen  as  to  their 
use  of  alcoholic  Kquors.  The  first  part  of  this  sym- 
posium was  published  on  Jariuary  ist,  and  the  second 
part  on  January  15th.  A  summary  of  the  return 
is  appended  to  this  article.  It  will  be  seen  therefrom 
that  the  French  inquiry  was  limited  exclusively  to  the 
use  or  abuse  of  alcoholic  drinks.  This  appeared  to 
me  much  too  limited  a  range.  The  Temperance 
people  are  perpetually  dividing  mankind  between  the 
teetotal  sheep  and  the  alcoholic  goat.  The  series  of 
confessions,  however,  on  the  subject  of  the  beverages 
which  eminent  Frenchmen  drink  suggested  to  me  the 
possibility  of  conducting  a  similar  inquiry  on  a  wider 
scale — namely,  what  suggestions  have  the  most  eminent 
British  men  of  letters,  scientists,  artists,  etc.,  to  offer  to 
their  fellows  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  to  preserve 
their  health,  insure  their  happiness,  and  generate  the 
maximum  amount  of  working  power  ? 

It  is,  of  course,  somewhat  difficult  to  tabulate  the 
information,  which  necessarily  covers  so  very  wide  a 
field.  I  decided,  therefore,  to  print  each  return  by 
itself,  with  some  brief  particulars  as  to  the  contributor 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  me  with  his 
or  her  experiences.  In  this  way  I  am  enabled  to  give 
the  reader  some  idea  as  to  the  nature  and  duration  of 
the  life-history  upon  which  the  return  of  experiences 
is  based.  But  before  beginning  the  publication 
of  experiences  I  reprint  here  the  circular  letter 
which  I  sent  to  many  notable  living  Britons, 
excluding  the  notables  of  the  political  world,  whether 
Liberal  or  Tory,  confining  my  inquiry  to  leaders 


in  the  great  departments  of  art,  science,  and 
literature  : — 

Dear  Sir, — Our  French  contemporary  La  Revue  of  Paris  has 
published  this  month  an  interesting  article  as  to  the  beverages 
preferred  by  French  men  of  genius — men  of  letters,  scientists, 
painters  and  sculptors.  I  enclose  you  a  summary  of  the  article, 
which  I  think  may  interest  you,  and  which  I  hope  may  lead  you 
to  send  me  a  few  jottings  as  to  what  life  has  taught  you  as  to  the 
best  regimen  as  to  food  and  drink  and  tobacco.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  elders  and  those  who  have  arrived  may  be  very 
useful  for  the  younger  generation  which  is  struggling  towards 
the  summit.  For  your  convenience  I  enclose  a  form  which  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  you  would  fill  up  and  return  to  me. 

I  am,  yours  sincerely,  etc^ 

The  question  of  classification  is  easily  solved. 
Those  who  have  lived  longest  have  the  most  right  to 
speak  first.  They  have  put  their  dietetic  and  other 
principles  to  the  most  prolonged  test,  and,  therefore, 
can  speak  with  the  most  confidence  as  to  the  results 
which  have  been  registered  upon  the  dial  of  life. 

SIR  THEODORE  MARTIN.    Born  1816. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  was  for  many  years 
wittily  described  as  "  the  historian  in  waiting "  to 
Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victo- 
ria,  is  the 
oldest  of  all 
the  eminent 
men  who  have 
responded  to 
my  appeal.  A 
Scotchman, 
born  in  the 
y  ear  after 
the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  he  is 
still  hale  and 
hearty,  and  we 
are  all  looking 
forward  to  his 
making  a  cen- 
tury. 

Unlike  some 
of  the  elders, 
he  has  never 
exposed  him- 
self to  any 
severe  strain ; 
he  has  culti- 
vated the  law 
and  followed  the 
part  in  the  Court 


Photograph  by\ 

Sir  Theodore  Martin, 


[E.  H.  Mills. 


muses,  and  taken  an  honoured 
He  left  his  native  country  in  1845, 
and  practised  in  London  as  Parliamentary  agent  in 
the  passing  of  private  Bills.    To  the  man  in  the  street 
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he  is  famous  chiefly  for  two  things — first,  as  being  the 
man  who  was  selected  before  all  others  to  write  the 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort ;  and  secondly,  because  he 
was  the  man  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  woo  and 
to  win  the  hand  of  Helen  Faucit. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  most  interesting  letter  that 
Sir  Theodore  Martin  has  addressed  to  me  that  he 
sounds  the  anti-tobacco  note  that  is  so  frequently 
repeated  by  the  veterans  whose  experiences  follow; 
but  Sir  Theodore  Martin  carries  his  opposition  to 
tobacco  to  an  extreme  point.  He  not  only  cannot 
smoke  himself,  but  if  he  is  in  the  company  of  smokers 
it  makes  him  ill.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
last  word  of  wisdom  which  a  poet,  philosopher,  and 
historian  of  our  time  can  utter  on  the  subject  of  what 
to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid  is  summed  up  in  a  line  from 
old  Horace,  who  has  been  the  life-long  study  of  his 
biographer  and  translator. 

Sir  Theodore  Martin  lives  at  31,  Onslow  Square, 
and  his  favourite  recreations  are  art,  literature,  music 
and  the  drama;  and  the  collection  of  pictures, 
engraved  portraits,  and  autographs. 

31,  Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
Jan.  20th,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead,— I  found  the  French  Report  you 
sent  me  very  interesting,  but  it  surprised  me  to  find  so 
many  writers  dependent  upon  the  stimulus  of  wine, 
even  when  used  in  moderation. 

I  have  never  taken  much  note  of  my  food  or  drink 
at  any  time  of  my  life.  From  my  youth  onward  I 
have  followed  one  rule  as  to  what  I  eat — so  that  it 
was  good — fish,  flesh,  or  fowl.  I  always  ate  sparingly, 
and  required  that  it  should  be  cooked  carefully,  but 
plainly.  Rich  dressing,  or  the  garniture  of  appetising 
sauces,  I  avoided.  First,  because  I  did  not  like  them, 
and  next,  because  they  disagreed  with  me.  Simplicity 
and  moderation  were  my  rule. 

As  to  wine  and  spirits,  I  never  cared  for  them, 
and  drank  little  of  either — always  mixing  my  wine 
with  a  large  proportion  of  water.  After  middle  age  I 
began  to  care  less  and  less  for  wine,  and  for  the  last 
twenty  years  a  glas*  of  port  wine,  largely  tempered 
with  water,  satisfies  all  my  wants.  A  cup  of  coffee  I 
have  always  found  the  best  restorative  from  brain 
exhaustion. 

Of  smoking  I  have  all  my  life  had  an  extreme 
dislike,  and  get  out  of  the  way  of  it  whenever  I  can. 
If  forced  to  inhale  it  for  even  a  few  minutes,  by  being 
in  the  company  of  smokers,  it  acts  upon  me  like  a 
poison,  lowering  the  action  of  my  heart,  and  giving 
me  a  nervous  headache  that  lasts  for  hours. 

During  a  long  and  abnormally  busy  life  I  have 
never  found  occasion  to  resort  to  stimulus  of  any 
kind  during  the  longest  spell  of  continuous  mental 


labour.  That  I  have  never  broken  down  I  attribute 
to  a  naturally  good  constitution,  hard  work  in  which  I 
delighted,  and  temperate  habits.  "  Vivere  convenienter 
natiira"  a  maxim  I  early  learned  from  Horace,  is  the 
secret  of  a  healthy  and  long  life,  according  to  my 
experience  and  observation  of  life. — Yours  truly, 


DR.  ALFRED  RUSSEL  WALLACE.    Born  1823. 

The  next  place  of  honour  belongs  to  our  octogenarian 
chief,  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  He  is  a  veteran, 
having  written  his  letter  to  me  on  the  day  he  entered 
upon  his  eighty-sixth  year.  He  was  born  on  January 
8th,  1823.  Dr.  Wallace  is  famous  for  his  tenacious 
hold  upon  life.  He  is  probably  the  only  man  who 
has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  house,  planned  and 
built  after  he  was  seventy-five  years  of  age,  for  his 
own  residence.  When  ordinary  mortals  pass  three 
score  years  and  ten,  the  only  house  of  which  they 
usually  dream  is  one  of  narrower  dimensions  under 
ground.  Not  so  Dr.  Wallace ;  he  found  renewed 
youth  and  strength  in  the  delight  of  building,  not  a 
lordly  pleasure  house,  but  a  comfortable,  commodious 
and  small  country  house  at  Old  Orchard,  Broadstone, 
where  he  is  to  be  found  to  this  day  making  the  Old 
Orchard  a  watch  tower  of  the  world,  from  which  he. 
keeps  the  keenest  look-out,  not  only  on  this  world, 
but  also  on  the  next.  He  was  born  in  Monmouth- 
shire of  Scotch  descent.  The  original  stock  of  the 
Wallaces  must 
have  been 
stout  and 
strong,  for 
Dr.  Wallace 
never  hesitated 
to  expose  his 
physique  to 
the  severest 
tests,  both  clim- 
atic and  diet- 
etic. A  man 
who  has  spent 
four  years  in 
the  Amazon 
Valley  and 
eight  years  in 
the  Malay 
Archipelago 
can  hardly  be 
regarded  as 
having  coddled 
himself,  while 
he  must  of  ne- 
cessity have  ex- 
posed his   di-       Professor  Alfred  Russel  Wallace. 
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gestive  apparatus  to  the  test  of  many  and  varied  strains. 
For  the  last  forty  years  he  has  led  the  life  of  a  student, 
both  in  sociology  and  in  science.  He  will  always 
share  with  Darwin  the  glory  of  having  first  discovered 
the  evolutionary  law  which  governs  the  whole  of 
modern  thought.  But  unlike  most  scientists  of  similar 
rank,  and  in  this  resembling  Sir  William  Crookes  and 
Professor  Richet,  Professor  Wallace  did  not  arrest  his 
investigation  at  the  frontier  of  Borderland.  He  is  the 
president  of  the  Land  Nationalisation  Society,  a  keen 
Radical,  not  to  say  Socialist,  and  an  adventurer  and 
pioneer  in  all  the  worlds.  His  recreations  are  chess 
and  gardening.  His  pen  is  as  vigorous,  his  mind  as 
clear,  as  when  he  first  started  up  the  Amazon  with 
Bates  in  1848.  No  man  has  succeeded  more  com- 
pletely in  preserving  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  to  an 
advanced  old  age  than  Dr.  Wallace.  He  modestly 
prefaces  the  result  of  his  experiences  by  saying,  "  All 
this  is  rubbish,  *  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison '  is  a  true  saying  of  the  wise  ones  of  old." 
Rubbish  it  may  be  in  his  eyes,  but  not  in  the  eyes 
of  the  reader.  We  may  at  least  inquire  without 
curiosity  upon  what  diet  must  have  been  nourished  so 
stalwart  and  enduring  a  physical  frame.  "  Upon 
what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed,  that  he  is  grown 
so  " — hale  and  strong  ? 

(1)  Food. — For  the  first  seventy  years  of  my  life  I 
ate  everything  or  anything  that  I  liked — and  I  liked 
too  much  pastry,  muffins  and  such  like,  as  well  as 
potatoes,  bacon,  etc.  I  had  a  strong  digestion,  but 
when  about  sixty  could  not  assimilate  this,  so  a  little 
later  I  had  to  give  up  all  starch  foods,  and  have  since 
lived  chiefly  on  one  good  meal  of  well-cooked  meat  a 
day,  whereby  I  have  lost  a  chronic  asthma  and  other 
allied  troubles. 

(2)  Drink. — I  drank  beer  and  wine  in  moderation 
in  early  life,  but  about  twenty-five  years  ago  gave  it 
up  altogether,  and  have  been  better  without  it.  From 
experience  and  observation  I  feel  sure  that  towards 
old  age  alcohol  becomes  more  and  more  hurtful. 

(3)  Smoking. — Never  practised  it  since  early  youth, 
when  its  effects  literally  sickened  me  of  it !  I  believe 
that  towards  old  age  the  minimum  of  carefully  selected 
food,  that  can  be  thoroughly  assimilated,  is  the  best. 
Each  person  must  find  what  is  best  for  himself.  Tea 
and  coffee  I  take  regularly,  but  without  food.  I  work 
best  morning  and  evening,  after  a  cup  of  tea. 

SIR  WILLIAM  HUGGINS.    Bora  Z824. 

If  Dr.  Wallace  is  the  senior  of  all  the  scientists  who 
have  communicated  their  experiences,  Sir  William 
Huggins  is  not  a  bad  second.    He  is  now  in  his 


eighty-fourth  year,  and  he  says  is  in  excellent  health. 
A  study  of  the  stars  often  seems  to  tend  to  longe- 
vity. Sir  William  Huggins  has  been  President  of 
the  Astronomi- 
cal Society, 
President  o  f 
the  British 
Association  for 
Advancement 
of  Science, 
1 89 1,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the 
Royal  Society, 
1900  to  1905. 
Like  Dr.  Wal- 
lace and  several 
other  notables, 
he  will  have 
nothing  to  do 
with  tobacco. 
He  lives  at  90, 
Upper  Tulse 
Hill,  S.W.,  and 
finds  his  recrea- 
tion in  the  col- 
lecting of  an- 
tique works  of 
art,  music,  bot- 
any and  fishing. 

(1)  Food. — A  very  moderate  amount  of  meat  once 
a  day,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  good  bread  and 
farinaceous  food,  and  about  one  pint  of  milk.  Fruit 
when  in  season,  and  fresh  vegetables. 

(2)  Drink. — Coffee  and  milk  at  breakfast,  weak 
China  tea  in  the  afternoon.    As  a  rule,  water  only. 

(3)  Smoking. — No  tobacco  of  any  kind. 


Pketegrapk  by\  [E.  H.  Mill*. 

Sir  William  Huggins. 


MR.  WILLIAM  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI.  Born  1829. 

Mr.  Rossetti  is  not  yet  an  octogenarian,  but  as  he 
was  born  in  1829  he  is  on  the  threshold.  Unlike  Dr. 
Wallace  and  Sir  William  Huggins,  he  smokes  con- 
stantly; and  although  his  digestion  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  smoking  does  not  seem  to  have  interfered 
with  his  longevity.  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  is  the  sur- 
viving member  of  an  illustrious  family.  Poet,  art 
critic,  and  man  of  letters,  he  was  from  1869  to  1894 
Assistant-Secretary  at  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue 
— a  somewhat  curious  post  to  be  occupied  by  a 
poet.  Somerset  House,  however,  seems  to  have 
agreed  with  him.  He  now  lives  at  3,  St.  Edmund's 
Terrace,  Regent's  Park.  The  only  recreation  to 
which  he  is  partial  is  an  occasional  game  of  chess. 

From  my  own  experience  I  could  hardly  say  what 
is  the  best  rule  to  follow  in  regard  to  food,  etc. ;  but 
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Mr.  W.  M  Rossctti. 


I  will  here  give  my  own  personal  experience.  Age 
seventy-eight ;  health  more  than  commonly  good. 

(1)  Food.— 
I  have  all  my 
life  been  a 
moderate  eater, 
but  not  at- 
tempting to  eat 
less  than  I  feel 
inclined  for.  I 
eat  whatever  I 
have  a  taste  for 
— meat,  fish, 
vegetables  (the 
last  not  in  any 
great  quantity), 
pastry,  etc.,  be- 
ing rather  fond 
of  cakes  and 
sweets.  Very 
little  raw  fruit. 
Being  gouty 
from  1878  on- 
wards, I  for  two 
or  three  years 

was  rather  cautious  in  diet,  but  as  the  tendency  to 
gout  did  not  get  aggravated,  I  then  returned  to  my 
ordinary  habits. 

(2)  Drink, — Up  to  1879,  age  forty-nine,  I  used  to 
drink  about  a  pint  of  beer  at  dinner.  Then,  on 
account  of  gout,  I  totally  discontinued  beer,  and  have 
never  resumed  it.  I  am  now  essentially  a  water- 
drinker,  using  also  tea  and  cocoa,  and  at  times  coffee. 
Do  not  scruple  to  drink  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  (avoid- 
ing port)  when  the  occasion  presents  itself.  Also 
pretty  frequently  drink  at  dinner  a  trifle  of  neat 
whiskey — say  one  and  a  half  teaspoonful. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  began  smoking,  mostly  cigars  at 
first,  towards  the  age  of  eighteen.  Began  very 
gradually,  taking  almost  exclusively  to  pipes  towards 
the  age  of  twenty-three.  Have  ever  since  continued 
smoking  more  and  more,  and  now  smoke  .the  whole 
day,  with  casual  intervals — beginning  before  breakfast 
and  continuing  till  I  am  in  bed.  Never  smoke 
cigarettes,  unless  through  some  mere  chance  in  a 
friend's  company.  Don't  know  that  my  constant 
smoking  has  done  me  the  least  harm  :  unless  possibly 
it  may  be  one  of  the  causes  why  my  digestion  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  I  am  not,  however,  in  any 
sense  a  regular  dyspeptic. 


PROFESSOR  SIR  WILLIAM  CROOKES. 
Bora  1832. 

Sir  William  Crookes  is  another  of  the  notable 
septuagenarian  scientists  of  our  time — perhaps  the 
most  notable 
of  them  all. 
He  is  now 
se  ven  t  y-six 
years  of  age, 
and  is  hale  and 
well  despite  his 
many  years. 
Like  Dr.  Wal- 
lace, he  has  not 
confined  his  in- 
vestigations to 
things  physical, 
but  he  is  equal- 
ly  interested 
and  is  a  great 
authority  upon 
things  meta- 
psychical.  He 
lives  at  7,  Ken- 
sington Park 
Gardens,  and 
he  is  a  man 
without  recrea- 
tion. 


Photograph  by]  [£.  H.  Mills. 

Sir  William  Crookes. 


7,  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead,  —  You  really  must  excuse  me 
replying  to  your  enquiries.  I  have  no  tinre  to  go 
into  such  matters.  Moreover,  I  am  an  unsatisfactory 
example.  I  have  always  eaten  and  enjoyed  the 
good  things  of  the  table  in  moderation,  and  have 
taken  wine  and  smoked  as  I  liked,  without  noticing 
any  particular  "  dreadful "  consequences.  I  have  had 
excellent  health  all  my  life. — Believe  me,  very  truly 
yours, 


FIELD-MARSHAL  EARL  ROBERTS.    Born  z 832. 

Lord  Roberts  must  have  had  a  very  tough  con- 
stitution to  begin  with.  He  was  born  in  India 
seventy-six  years  ago.  He  entered  the  Army  when 
he  was  nineteen,  he  has  campaigned  in  many  lands, 
has  been  exposed  to  innumerable  perils  of  siege  and 
on  the  battle-field,  and  to  the  still  greater  perils  which 
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result  from  bad  cooking,  impure  %  water,  and 
the  malarious    mosquito.     But  he  has  survived, 

and  is  still  hale 
and  hearty,  and 
a  holy  terror  to 
the  opponents 
of  universal 
military  service 
in  this  country. 
I  could  have 
wished  that 
Lord  Roberts 
had  been  a  little 
more  explicit  as 
to  the  secret  of 
his  preserved 
health  and 
strength,  but  he 
contents  him- 
self with  de- 
precating the 
use  of  tobacco, 
and  of  recom- 
mending mode- 
ration in  other 
things. 


Pfwtograph  i>y\ 


I  Lafayette. 


Lord  Roberts. 


Englemere,  Ascot. 

'  Jan.  17th,  1908. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  am  much  obliged  for  your 
letter  of  the  7th  instant  and  its  enclosures,  and,  in 
answer  to  your  question,  beg  to  say  that  in  my  opinion 
there  should  be  little  or  no  smoking,  and  moderation 
in  foqd  and  drink. 


— :  


SIR  HENRY  E.  ROSCOE.    Bora  1833. 

Sir  Henry  Roscde  is  another  of  the  noble  band 
of  septuagenarians  who  have  achieved  a  foremost 
position  among  the  scientists  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
just  fifty  years  ago  since  he  became  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  He  was 
ten  years  in  Parliament,  and  has  been  member  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  Royal  Commissions.  He 
received  the  Royal  Medal  in  1874  for  researches  on 
the  chemical  action  of  light  and  on  the  metal 
vanadium,  and  is  one  of  the  few  Englishmen  whose 
distinguished  services  to  mankind  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
From  his  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  a 


believer  in  the  virtues  of  cold  water,  and  like  many 
other  septuagen  arans,  although  not  a  vegetarian,  he 
is  very  mode- 
rate on  meat. 

(1)  Food  — 
In  food,  as  in 
every  other 
thing,  modera- 
tion above  all. 
I  am  not  a  be- 
liever in  vege- 
tarianism, but, 
again  acting  on 
my  medical  ad- 
viser's opinion, 
I  am  careful 
about  the 
butcher's  bill. 

(2)  Drink. — 
Being  of  a 
gouty  tempera- 
ment, I  take 
very  little  al- 
cohol, indeed  I  may  say  I  am  a  practical  abstainer, 
but  carry  out  the  advice  of  my  old  friend  and 
medical  adviser  the  late  Sir  William  Roberts,  to 
take  plenty  of  aqueous  diluents.  As  an  intellectual 
stimulant  I  am  altogether  against  the  use  of  alcohol, 
and  I  think  there  is  truth  in  the  views  of  Helmholtz, 
that  the  slightest  taint  of  alcoholism  in  the  brain  is 
usually  antagonistic  to  intellectual  effort.  The  Greeks 
were  right  in  saying  that  HaO  is  the  best  drink. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  am  a  smoker  in  moderation,  but  I 
did  not  begin  until  I  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  I 
am  altogether  opposed  to  the  prevalent  habit  of  young 
boys  smoking. 


Photograph  by\  \E.  H.  Mills. 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe. 


#  LORD  AVEBURY.    Born  1834. 

Lord  Avebury,  better  known  as  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
is  a  man  of  many  recreations,  as  befits  the  author  of 
"  The  Pleasures  of  Life."  He  amuses  himself  chiefly 
with  the  joys  of  travelling  and  the  study  of  natural 
history.  Lord  Avebury  eschews  both  tobacco  and 
alcohol. 

(1)  Food. — Simple  and  not  too  much. 

(2)  Drink. — Little  alcohol,  or,  still  better,  none. 


(3)  Smoking. — None. 
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Photograph  by\  \E  M.  Milt*. 

Sir  Charles  Santley. 

SIR  CHARLES  SANTLEY.   Born  1834. 

Sir  Charles  Santley,  the  famous  baritone,  who  has 
many  times  sung  his  way  round  the  world,  and  tasted 
the  cooking  of  many  lands  in  many  climes,  has 
arrived  at  the  catholic  conclusion  which  probably 
accords  very  well  with  that  of  most  experienced 
travellers.  His  address  is  67,  Carlton  Hill,  N.YV. 
He  is  married  to  the  granddaughter  of  Charles 
Kemble. 

(1)  Food. — Anything  eatable  that  does  not  posi- 
tively disagree,  in  moderation. 

(2)  Drink. — Anything  drinkable,  red  wine  pre- 
ferable, not  spirits,  nor  water  (except  for  morning 
draught),  in  moderation. 

(3)  Smoking. — Anything  smokable,  pipe  preferred, 
in  moderation. 


SIR  JOHN  GORST.    Born  183s 

Sir  John  Gorst  figures  in  this  list  not  as  a  politician, 
for  he  has  now  attained  an  elevation  above  parties, 
but  as  an  eminent  philanthropist,  sociologist,  and 
one  of  the  briskest  and  healthiest  septuagenarians  in 
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the  House  of  Commons.  There  is  in  him  a 
certain  inexhaustible  youth  which  can  hardly  be 
attributed  to  any  scheme  of  diet.  Sir  John  does  not 
mention  in  his  statement  one  secret  of  his  abounding 
vitality.  When  he  was  about  sixty  he  consulted  Sir 
William  Jenner  concerning' his  health.  Sir  William 
advised  him  to 
adopt  one  rule 
and  obey  it  as 
if  it  were  the 
law  of  the 
Medes  and 
Persians. 
"  Look  at  your 
watch  when 
you  get  into 
bed  at  night 
and  count  off 
eight  hours, 
and  make  a  de- 
termin  at  i  o  n 
that  nothing 
short  of  the 
house  being  on 
fire  will  induce 
you  to  get  out 
of  the  sheets 
until  the  hand 
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of  the  watch  has  denoted  eight  hours  later  than  when 
you  got  into  bed.  You  may  not  be  able  to  sleep  all 
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you  like;  but  always  take  care  that  you  are  eight 
hours  between  the  sheets."  Sir  John  took  this  advice, 
and  in  his  opinion  he  has  profited  by  it  more  than  by 
any  other  prescription  given  him  by  any  medical  man. 

(1)  Food. — Eat  with  moderation,  and  not  between 
meals,  and  lessen  the  quantity  of  meat  in  your  diet  as 
you  grow  older. 

(2)  Drink. — Stick  to  pure  water. 

(3)  Smoking.— Be  a  total  abstainer. 


SIR  FRANCIS  C.  BURNAND.    Born  1836. 

Laugh  and  grow  fat.  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand  has  done 
both.(  The  accumulation  of  adipose  tissue  even  in 
moderation  is  not  regarded  always  as  the  desideratum 
of  an  ideal  diet.  Sir  F.  C.  Burnand  has  not  lived  an 
austere  life,  nor  does  he  in  his  experiences  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  the  example  of  an  anchorite. 
He  read  for  the  Bar,  wrote  for  the  stage,  edited  Punchy 
and  has  laughed  and  chaffed  and  jested  for  two 
generations.  Despite  his  three  score  years  and  ten 
he  keenly  enjoys  the  sea  breezes  at  Ramsgate,  and 
amuses  himself  by  riding,  and  boating  on  the  sea. 

(1)  Food.— Plain,  thoroughly  well  cooked  and 
served.  Principal  meal  at  about  1.30  every  day. 
No  pastry.  Stewed  fruit.  Toast,  not  heavy  bread. 
Quite  light  dinner— fish,  vegetable,  no  meat,  game,  or 

chicken. 

(2)  Drink  — 
Simply  what 
you  find  by  ex- 
perience suits 
you  best.  Not 
too  much  of  it, 
whatever  it  may 
be.  Vary  the 
proceedin  g  s 
with  an  occa- 
sional pint  of 
the  very  best 
wine  (cham- 
pagne, burgun- 
dy, or  claret), 
the  price  of 
which  must  be 
no  object. 
Avoid  "  fizzle- 
waters."  Small 
cup   of  excel- 
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lent  coffee  with  an  equally  excellent  cigar  and 
liqueur  of  very  best  brandy  should  finish  the  late 
dinner. 

(3)  Smoking. — Avoid  cigarette  smoking.  When 
you  have  settled  what  tobacco  you  will  regularly  use 
in  your  pipe,  smoke  it  after  breakfast  and  after 
lunch.  After  dinner  a  fair-sized  cigar,  or  occasionally 
a  couple  of  them.  Full  flavoured ;  medium  strength. 
And  if  you  indulge  in  whisky  and  water  as  "  a  night- 
cap," then  let  it  be  accompanied  by  a  fantasia  on  the 
pipe,  always  remembering  and  taking  the  poet's  word 
for  it,  that 

"  A  pipe  at  night 

Is  the  shepherd's  delight." 

I  forget  what  he  says  about  the  pipe  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  is  not 
favourably  viewed  by  the  rhymester  in  question. 

DR.  JOHN  CLIFFORD.    Born  1836. 

Dr.  Clifford  is  another  septuagenarian  who  has  more 
vigour,  elasticity,  and  wiriness  in  his  physique  than 
most  men  of  seven-and-twenty.  He  was  born  poor, 
lived  hard,  and  was  inured  from  his  earliest  youth  to 
an  almost  breaking  strain  of  strenuous  life.  But  he 
is  still,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  one  of  the  most 
active,  indefatigable  speakers  on  the  platform,  a  devoted 
pastor,  an  ar- 
dent politician 
who  can  always 
be  counted  up- 
on to  take  a 
lion's  share  in 
any  work  that 
is  going.  Like 
many  other 
Nonconfo  rm- 
ists  and  reform- 
ers, his  expe- 
riences as  to 
drink  and  to- 
bacco are  ////. 
I  may  supple- 
ment Dr.  Clif- 
ord's  statement 
as  to  his  diet 
by  mentioning 
the  fact  that  he 
attributes  in 
some  measure 
his  resilient  and 
recuperative 
faculty  to  the 
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practice,  which  he  always  persists  in,  of  taking  a 
nap  after  lunch.  Dr.  Clifford  can  sleep  at  any  time 
and  anywhere,  and  finds  ten  minutes'  snooze  in  the 
waiting-room  at  a  railway  station  a  wonderful  pick-me- 
up  before  starting  on  a  long  journey. 

(1)  Food. — In  the  matter  of  food  I  find  it  wise  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  meat  and  increase  that  of 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  to  keep  as  strict  a  watch  as 
possible  on  the  amount. 

(2)  Drink. — I  have  no  experience  of  alcohol.  Hot 
water  and  milk,  and  tea  to  a  slight  extent,  are  my 
drinks. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  have  no  experience  of  smoking. 


MR.  FREDERIC  HARRISON.    Born  1831. 

From  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  we  have  received  one 
of  the  most  interesting  replies  that  it  is  our  good 
fortune   to  lay  before  our  readers.    Mr.  Frederic 

Harrison  has 
long  been 
known  as  one 
of  the  most 
brilliant  writers 
of  the  English 
language  of  the 
elder  genera- 
tion. He  is  the 
literary  high 
priest  of  Posi- 
tivism in  this 
country.  He 
has  not  only 
followed  the 
principle  of 
Auguste  Comte 
to  live  openly, 
but  has  lived  a 
strenuous  life, 
and  has  found 
the  strenuous 
life  result  in  a 
hale  old  age. 
Without  more 
preface,  Mr. 
Harrison  can 
speak  for  himself.  He  lives  at  Elm  Hill,  Hawkhurst, 
Kent,  and  his  favourite  recreations  are  travelling  and 
gardening. 

(1)  Food. — To  eat  very  sparingly,  especially  of  meat 
My  diet  is  habitually  a  little  mutton,  or  rather  lamb. 
One  small  cutlet  suffices  me  for  dinner,  with  plain 
vegetables,  one  rusk,  and  a  milk  or  batter  (nursery) 
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pudding.  I  believe  disease  and  premature  failure  is 
caused  (for  the  comfortable  classes)  far  more  by  what 
they  eat  than  by  what  they  drink.  Most  of  them 
over-eat  themselves,  from  habit  rather  than  gluttony. 
Those  who  reach  the  sixties,  and  most  certainly  the 
seventies,  should  eat  only  half  in  quantity  of  what 
they  were  wont  to  eat  in  youth.  My  first  rule  of 
health  is — Rise  from  every  meal  with  some  appetite 
unsatisfied. 

(2)  Drink. — I  have  never  drank  any  beer  or  spirit. 
I  find  nothing  but  good  in  a  little  (half-pint)  of  light 
wine,  once  a  day  in  the  evening.  Till  sunset  I  am  a 
Mussulman.  I  used  to  drink  Gladstone  claret  with  a  . 
late  dinner,  but  now  I  take  a  glass  or  two  of  very  light 
Moselle  or  Hock.  I  have  tried  total  abstinence  from 
alcohol,  but  with  no  good  result  tof  health.  And  I 
think  the  Total  Abstinence  fanaticism  is  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  true  Temperance.  I  have  never  used 
alcohol  as  a  stimulant  or  aid  to  work  of  any  kind. 
And  I  regard  it  as  most  injurious  if  called  in  to  pro- 
mote either  physical  or  mental  exertion.  I  find 
nothing  but  good  in  moderate  use  of  tea  or  coffee — 
in  the  daytime — not  at  night 

(3)  Smoking.— I  have  never  had  tobacco  in  any 
form  in  my  lips.  I  regard  smoking  as  a  beastly 
habit,  which  the  future  will  proscribe  as  a  disgusting 
nuisance.  It  is  the  only  vice  which  injures  the 
innocent  bystander.  It  is  a  strange  instance  of  the 
persistence  of  a  filthy  habit  (like  snuff,  drunkenness, 
swearing,  etc.)  that  decent  men  can  present  them- 
selves in  the  society  of  ladies  in  a  condition  that 
makes  them  personally  offensive.  It  is  the  brutality 
rather  than  the  unhealthiness  of  tobacco  smoking 
which  concerns  me  most.  But  I  know  many  young 
men  whose  health  it  has  ruined  or  impaired.  And  I 
know  many  men  and  more  women  who  suffer  from 
the  insolent  selfishness  of  the  habitual  smoker. 

12  Moses,  120.  Elm  Hill,  Hawkhurst. 

(Zoroaster.)  ,  January  12th,  1908, 

Sunday  1st  after  Epiphany. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  am  interested  in  the  French 
notes  upon  Food  and  Drink,  and  I  have  replied  to 
the  queries  you  send  me  as  to  my  own  practice. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  add  some  further 
explanation,  as  I  have  very  closely  studied  the 
problem  of  health,  and  have  reached  old  age  in 
exceptional  health  and  activity.  I  am  now  in  my 
seventy-seventh  year,  and  have  never  felt  myself  in 
fuller  activity,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  than  I  do 
now.  I  walk  some  hours  every  day  with  zest  (in  the 
mountains  when  I  can  get  to  them) ;  and  I  write  for 
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the  printers  more  easily  and  with  more  enjoyment 
than  I  ever  did.  I  have  never  known  any  ailment, 
nor  have  I  passed  a  single  day  in  bed,  since  I  had 
measles  at  the  age  of  nine.  And  I  have  hardly  ever 
known  what  it  is  to  feel  *  too  slack  to  work.'  Physi- 
cally and  mentally  life  has  always  been  to  me — one 
continuous  enjoyment.  And  yet  I  have  a  delicate 
system,  with  inherited  tendency  to  gout — from  which 
I  have  never  suffered.  T  attribute  my  longevity  andr 
health  to  extreme  care  in  food  from  boyhood.  I  was 
brought  up  with  a  brother  (long  ago  gone)  who  was 
prescribed  from  childhood  a  very  sparing  nursery 
diet.  I  had  to  share  it  and  got  accustomed  to  it,  and 
practically  have  stuck  to  it  through  life.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  never  had  really  hard  or  exhausting  work. 
I  have  never  done  any  work  unless  I  enjoyed  doing 
it.  And  I  have  always  spent  many  hours  each  day 
in  outdoor  exercise.  So  my  case  is  too  exceptional 
to  be  any  rule  for  those  who  work  really  hard. — Yours 
faithfully, 


Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
Jan.  8,  1908. 
Dear  Mr.  Stead, — What  I  have  to  say  may  be 
said  in  a  sentence  :  I  have  worked  hard,  few  men  in 
England  have  worked  harder,  but  I  have  always  been 
a  rigorous  abstainer  as  to  drink  and  tobacco.  I  am 
a  healthy  man,  and  have  taken  freely  of  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  and  have  asked  no  questions  for 
conscience'  sake.  One  of  my  first  lessons,  learnt 
from  a  dear  old  teacher  of  mine,  was  this:  Never 
think  of  what  you  eat ;  the  greatest  men  have  thought 
least  of  it,  and  have  always  been  great  eaters ;  they 
have  not  feared  to  face  the  day  and  its  duty  on  a  good 
breakfast.  This  I  have  always  striven  to  do.  As  to 
drink  and  tobacco,  I  have  nothing  to  add  save  that  I 
know  neither.  He  who  does  his  work  in  the  strength 
of  either  fails  to  do  it  well.  Work  done  by  the 
strength  of  wine  or  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
pipe  is  certain  to  be  ill  done.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  worse  for  a  man  who  means  to  live  than  to  need 
the  help  of  either. — Sincerely  yours, 


DR.  A.  M.   FAIRBAIRN.    Born  1838. 

Dr.  Fairbairn  is  a  Scotch  theologian,  a  Noncon- 
formist, Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  a  pillar  of  the 
Free  Churches,  a  man  by  whom  many  swear  and 
few  swear  at.    Dr.  Fairbairn's  experiences  will,  how- 

ever,  make 
some  readers 
blaspheme,  for 
he  is  as  un- 
compromising 
and  rigid  as 
any  of  his 
""Scotch  ances- 
tors. But  al- 
though Dr. 
Fairbairn  is  so 
down  on  drink 
and  tobacco, 
he  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the 
insidious  temp- 
tations of  golf, 
and  believes 
in  the  excel- 
lence of  a 
good  old  con- 
Rev.  Dr.  Fairbairn.  jstitutionalwalk. 


ELLEN  TERRY.    Born  1848. 

I  publish  with  these  experiences  of  septuagenarians 
the  statements  of  one  lady  of  immortal  youth.  Mrs. 
James  Carew,  better  known  as  Miss  Ellen  Terry, 
has  sent  us  a  characteristic  little  note  upon  the 
lessons  of  her 
experiences. 
With  whatever 
she  eats  or 
drinks  she  must 
mingle,  al- 
though she 
makes  no  re- 
port on  the 
subject,  some 
of  the  ambrosia 
by  which  the 
gods  are  able 
to  maintain 
themselves  in 
their  eternal 
prime.  This 
year  she  will 
be  sixty  years 
of  age,  yet  on 
the  stage  she 
has  little  diffi- 
culty in  passing 
as  sweet  seven- 
teen.   Her  life 
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has  been  a  very  eventful  one,  and  she  has  passed 
through  many  trying  vicissitudes  and  experiences. 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  upon  her  changeless  brow. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  speak  more  of  her — is  not 
her  life-story  being  written  from  month  to  month  in 
McClures  Magazine  t  Mrs.  Carew  resides  at  215, 
King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and  her  favourite  recreations 
are  reading,  driving,  yachting,  motoring — so  she  says; 
but  in  truth  her  greatest  recreation  has  always  been 
in  ministering  to  the  recreations  of  others. 

What  to  eat,  drink  and  avoid.  Speaking  from  my 
own  experience,  I  should  say  that  the  best  rule  to 
follow  is  in  regard  to 

(1)  Food. — To  eat  with  regularity.  To  "ring  the 
changes"  on  all  vegetable  and  fruit  produce  has 
been  my  custom ;  these,  together  with  milk,  eggs,  fish, 
and  a  little  meat.  I  have  tried  to  forgo  animal  food, 
but  my  voice  after  a  month  of  trying  became  very 
weak.  I  have  tried  again  and  again,  with  always  the 
same  result.  Surely  it  is  foolish  to  make  one  rule  for 
all  to  follow.  "  One  man's  meat  is  another  man's 
poison,"  they  say,  and  I  think  it  is  true. 

(2)  Drink. — I  do  not  drink  when  I  eat ;  I  mean 
not  at  the  same  time.  I  am  sure  water  is  best  for 
me,  but  wine  or  whisky  in  very  small  quantity  is,  I 
am  convinced,  of  great  use  in  cases  of  nervous 
exhaustion.  I  consider  both  wine  and  whisky  are 
more  dangerous  than  loaded  pistols  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  lack  self-control. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  do  not  smoke.  I  tried— but 
didn't  like  it  at  all ! 


GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW.    Born  1856. 

A  symposium  on  the  question  of  what  to  eat,  drink 
and  avoid  would  be  incomplete  without  a  word  of 
wisdom  from  the  mocking  sage  of  Adelphi  Terrace. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  views  upon  all  subjects,  and  those  which 
he  entertains  upon  the  subject  of  vegetarianism,  alcohol, 
and  tobacco  are  so  very  pronounced  that  the  reader 
will  probably  turn  to  his  contribution  first  of  all. 
They  will  not  be  disappointed,  for  they  will  find 
imbedded  in  it  the  secret,  or  I  should  say  one  of  the 
innumerable  secrets,  of  Mr.  Shaw's  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.  In  virtue  of  his  incontestable 
superiority  to  all  his  contemporaries  I  include  him 
among  the  elders,  although  he  is  only  fifty-two.  But 
if  his  age  is  judged  by  wisdom  and  not  by  the 
alrnanack,  he  must  be  as  old  as  Methuselah.  His 
exercises  are  cycling,  swimming,  and  public  speaking, 


and  his  recreation  is  anything  excepting  sport.  His 
address  is  10,  Adelphi  Terrace. 

(1)  Food.  — 
I  have  not 
eaten  meat  for 
twenty-seven 
years.  The  re- 
sults are  before 
the  public. 

I  find  modern 
customs  in  eat- 
ing among  the 
unwholesomely 
rich  people 
horribly  mono- 
tonous. One 
would  imagine 
that  the  more 
meals  people 
eat  the  more 
care  they 
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make  each 
meal    as  dif- 
ferent from  the 
dinner  and 
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other  as  possible.  Yet  at  present 
lunch  are  really  two  dinners;  and 
breakfast  is  rapidly  becoming  a  third  dinner.  The 
extraordinary  popularity  of  afternoon  tea  is  really  due 
to  the  craving  for  a  meal  that  is  not  a  dinner.  The 
old  system  of  breakfast,  dinner  and  tea,  in  which 
dinner  was  the  only  meal  at  which  meat  was  eaten, 
will  probably  be  re-established  when  people  realise 
the  need  of  variety  not  only  in  food,  but  in  meals. 

(2)  Drink. — I  never  drink  alcohol  except  when 
people  ask  me  to  taste  wine  or  liqueur  and  tell  them 
whether  it  is  genuine  or  not.  In  most  cases  it  quite 
obviously  is  not.  An  enormous  quantity  of  fluid  is 
sold  and  drunk  all  over  Europe  which  nobody  with  a 
palate  could  possibly  mistake  for  the  fermented  juice 
of  sun-ripened  fruit.  The  best  English  cider  has  the 
characteristic  flavour  of  genuine  wine  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  many  even  of  the  imported  wines  which 
are  not  wholly  artificial.  I  conclude  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  wine-drinking  is  to  blunt  the  palate  to  such 
a  degree  that  tastes  as  different  as  those  of  capers  and 
cob-nuts  cannot  be  distinguished  by  a  victim  of  the 
habit.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  liqueurs.  Only 
a  week  ago  in  a  first-rate  hotel  I  tasted  a  liquid 
which  was  supplied  as  sloe  gin.  I  guessed  it  to  be 
poisonously  bad  brandy. 

I  have  a  professional  reason   for   not  drinking 
alcohol.    The  work  I  have  to  do  depends  for  its 
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quality  on  a  very  keen  self-criticism.  Anything  that 
makes  me  easily  pleased  with  myself  instantly  reduces 
the  quality  of  my  work.  Instead  of  following  up  and 
writing  down  about  two  per  cent,  of  the  ideas  that 
occur  to  me  on  any  subject,  I  put  down  ten  per  cent, 
or  even  more  if  I  go  to  work  under  the  comfortable 
and  self-indulgent  influence  of  a  narcotic  (alcohol, 
please  observe,  is  a  jiarcotic  and  not  a  true  stimulant). 
An  ordinary  wine-drinking  English  author  puts  down, 
I  should  imagine,  o;uite  eighty  per  cent  of  the  ideas 
that  occur  to  him.  Many  journalists,  under  the  com- 
bined influence  of  beer,  whisky,  tobacco,  steak  and 
onions,  put  down  rather  more  than  100  per  cent 


of  Reviews. 

That  is  the  secret  of  the  very  marked  difference 
between  the  literature  and  journalism  I  produce  and 
the  ordinary  commercial  article. 

(3)  Smoking. — To  ask  my  experience  of  smoking 
is  to  insult  me.  Why  should  you  accuse  me  of  so 
filthy  a  habit  without  any  evidence  that  I  have  ever 
been  guilty  of  it  ? 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 


THE  BEVERAGES  OF  THE  "  INTELLECTUELS." 
A  French  Symposium. 


In  the  two  January  numbers  of  La  Revue  appears 
an  interesting  symposium,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Reg- 
nault  and  F.  Mazade,  on  the  subject  of  the  Use  of 
Alcohol  as  an  Excitant  in  Intellectual  Work.  The 
symposium  was  begun  a  few  years  ago,  and  though 
some  of  the  writers  and  artists  appealed  to  are  now 
dead,  their  replies  are  still  interesting  and  suggestive. 

VIEWS  OF  SCIENTISTS. 

M.  Berthelot  wrote  that  his  ordinary  drink  was 
wine  with  water,  three-parts  water  and  one  wine.  He 
never  took  alcohol  except  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  in  his  later  years  he  eliminated  it  entirely 
from  his  diet.  He  did  not  use  much  tea  or  coffee 
or  tobacco,  having,  he  said,  no  need  of  stimulants,  and 
being  doubtful  as  to  their  value.  He  thought  alcohol 
harmful  for  everybody,  except,  perhaps,  in  rare  cases 
of  exhaustion. 

Camille  Flammarion,  on  the  other  hand,  never 
drinks  water,  but  wine,  Burgundy,  etc.  His  grand- 
father, a  wine-grower,  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety,  and 
died  in  a  year  when  the  season  was  unfavourable  and 
the  wine  not  so  good.  M.  Flammarion  works  from 
eight  till  noon,  his  early  breakfast  consisting  of  two 
boiled  eggs,  with  nothiag  to  drink. 

MEN  OF  LETTERS. 

Jules  Claretie  works  best  fasting.  He  does  not 
believe  that  alcohol  arouses  the  intellect ;  it  may  do 
so  for  the  moment,  but  eventually  the  effect  is  only 
depression.  Zola  drank  nothing  but  water,  and 
worked  best  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and  elsewhere  he 
has  written  that  he  did  not  smoke.  Ernest  He'bert, 
who  follows  Zola's  advice,  has  attained  the  vener- 
able age  of  ninety.  Jean  Richepin's  relations  with 
alcohol  are  nil.  His  only  drink  at  present  is  water 
with  a  little  lemon-juice  added.  Because  of  its 
ravages  on  the  nervous  system  he  thinks  alcohol  is 
destined  to  brutalise  nations  and  all  classes  of  society, 


and  that  it  will  eventually  suppress  the  superiority 
which  man  has  slowly  acquired  over  the  anthropo- 
morphous ape. 

M.  Bartholdi  has  not  studied  the  question,  but 
supposes  that  when  we  have  discovered  the  best 
drink  for  the  health  of  the  body  it  will  also  be  the 
best  for  intellectual  production.  Henri  Lavedan  con- 
siders alcohol  a  poison  in  the  worst  acceptation  of  the 
word,  and  he  is  persuaded  that  the  best  excitant  to 
work  is  the  pure  water  of  the  will.  Victorien  Sardou 
also  considers  alcohol  a  poison,  and  in  its  place 
drinks  coffee  three  times  a  day. 

Fr^de'ric  Mistral,  who  is  nearly  seventy-seven,  takes 
a  little  wine  with  meals.  He  believes  alcohol  mis- 
chievous to  literary  work.  His  father,  who  died  an 
octogenarian,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  at  meals  a 
small  quantity  of  wine  largely  diluted;  and  his 
mother,  who  lived  to  be  over  eighty,  never  in  her 
life  o>ank  anything  but  water. 

To  Paul  Bourget  alcohol  even  in  the  smallest 
doses  is  an  absolute  hindrance  to  work.  Jules 
Lemaitre,  who  has  given  up  all  alcoholic  drinks, 
does  not  see  any  difference  between  his  work  while 
he  was  still  taking  a  little  alcohol  and  that  which  he 
has  written  since  under  the  influence  of  water. 
E.  Melchior  de  Vogue*  drinks  both  water  and  wine. 
He  counsels  the  young  writer  to  keep  to  water  if  he 
is  a  dyspeptic  or  a  neurasthenic,  and  to  avoid  above 
everything  literary  work  ;  but  if  he  is  healthy  and 
well  balanced,  he  would  let  him  drink  what  he 
pleased. 

Paul  Margueritte  does  not  believe  that  alcohol 
increases  the  artist's  power  of  work,  and  his  brother 
Victor  drinks  water,  believing  that  alcohol  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  social  sources  of  ruin  and  decay. 
Yet,  adds  M.  Victor,  this  opinion  does  not  prevent 
him  taking  occasionally  a  small  glass  of  fine  liqueur  or 
good  wine.  Hygiene  without  a  little  indulgence 
would  be  as  dull  in  the  end  as  a  diet  without  salt. 
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Water  cleanses  and  quenches  the  thirst,  wine  gives 
tone,  but  alcohol  kills. 

Gaston  Paris  always  took  a  little  wine  at  meals, 
and  after  his  coffee  a  small  glass  of  cognac,  and  as  it 
was  a  regular  habit  he  could  not  say  whether  it  had 
any  influence  on  the  activity  of  the  brain.  Pierre 
Loti  writes  that  he  is  three  parts  Mussulman.  He 
never  drinks  and  never  has  drunk  alcohol  in  any 
form,  or  wine,  or  beer.  Maurice  Banes  usually 
drinks  water  and  wine,  but  very  rarely  beer.  Never, 
never  alcohol.  Stimulants  he  thinks  are  unnecessary 
for  good  work ;  all  the  worker  needs  is  peaceable 
possession  of  himself. 

ARTISTS. 

CarolusDuran  drinks  nothing  but  water.  Bouguereau 
drank  water  only  till  he  was  twenty-five,  then  for 
nearly  half  a  century  he  took  a  little  wine ;  but  he 
ended  his  life  by  being  an  abstainer,  and  said  he  had 
never  found  any  stimulant  of  any  use  in  his  work. 
Auguste  Rodin  considers  wine  an  excellent  thing, 
and  says  if  it  is  the  fashion  not  to  take  it  at  all,  it  is 
because  the  wine  is  not  pure.  Jules  Breton  allowed 
himself  one  glass  of  wine  and  half  a  litre  of  beer  a 
day.  Ge'rdme  says  artists  cannot  afford  to  indulge 
in  liquors  on  account  of  the  depression  which  they 
cause. 

Benjamin  Constant  preferred  tea  as  a  stimulant  to 
work.  In  hot  weather  he  always  drank  it  as  hot  as 
possible,  and  he  took  it  thus  in  the  height  of  summer 
in  South  Morocco.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  who  drinks 
wine,  beer,  and  water,  cannot  say  whether  he  has 
been  aided  or  hindered  by  any  of  these  beverages. 
Eugene  Carriere  believes  alcohol  to  be  very 
mischievous. 

MUSICIANS. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  is  afraid  of  alcohol,  but  occa- 
sionally takes  coffee.  If  he  could  get  real  pure  water 
fresh  from  the  spring  he  would  prefer  it  to  any  other 
drink.  M.  Massenet  also  abstains  from  alcohol ;  and 
Charles  Lecocq,  though  he  takes  a  little  beer  and 
wine,  agrees  that  excitants  are  harmful  in  the  work  of 
musical  composition.  Vincent  d'Indy,  on  the  other 
hand,  drinks  cognac  and  other  liqueurs,  but  not  as 
excitants  to  work. 

THE  SUMMING-UP. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  all  the  replies  a 
distinction  is  made  between  alcohol  on  the  one  hand 
and  beer  and  wine  on  the  other.  Some  dis- 
tinction should  also  be  made  between  the  lighter 
wines  which  are  drunk  in  France  and  the  wines 
which  are  used  in  this  country.  Alcohol  is 
referred  to  rather  as  a  liqueur,  and  it  will  be  noted 
that  while  practically  all  the  eminent  men  whose 
opinions  have  been  sought  on  the  question  of  alcohol 
as  an  aidvto  creative  work  are  agreed  that  it  is  useless, 
many  of  them  drink  wine.  As  exceptions  which  go 
to  prove  the  rule,  Poe  and  Hoffmann  are  cited,  but 
though  these  men  managed  to  achieve  their  work 
while  under  the  influence  of  the  poison,  their  lives 


were  far  from  enviable.  The  editors  are  unable  to 
recall  any  other  geniuses  who  were  at  the  same  time 
alcoholics.  Alfred  de  Musset  is  described  as  an 
alcoholic  with  genius.  During  the  last  ten  years  of 
his  life  he  abandoned  himself  to  absinthe,  and  during 
these  years  wrote  as  good  as  nothing.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Paul  Verlaine  and  Charles 
Cros,  from  whom  alcohol  took  away  everything  and 
gave  nothing  in  return.  Balzac  is  said  to  have 
swallowed  litres  of  coffee  while  writing  "  The  Human 
Comedy." 

Sir  Henry  Thompson's  "Healthy  Diet."  * 
In  CasseWs  Magazine  Dr.  J.  Dulberg,  writing  on  a 
healthy  diet,  quotes  the  following  list  of  daily  diet 
containing  the  requisite  amount  of  nutrition.  The 
list  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson : — 

1.  Bread,  seven  to  ten  ounces.  3.  Butter,  bacon,  three 
ounces.  3.  Fish,  cooked,  four  to  five  ounces.  4.  Meat, 
cooked  (including  poultry,  game,  and  for  soups),  seven  or 
eight  ounces.  5.  Eggs,  two  or  three.  6.  Rice,  macaroni,  oat- 
meal, etc.,  four  to  five  ounces.  7.  Potatoes,  cooked,  four  to 
six  ounces.  8.  Sugar,  one  ounce.  9.  Green  vegetables  and 
fruits,  four  to  six  ounces.  10.  Milk,  three-quarter  pint.  11. 
Mineral  salts,  mostly  included  in  foregoing  food,  except  salts 
used  in  cookery  and  at  table.  i£.  Water  in  tea,  coffee,  etc., 
about  three  to  four  pints. 
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Who  was  personally  congratulated  by  bin  Majesty  and  decorated 
as  a  Commander  of  the  Victorian  Order  on  his  90th  birthday. 
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Interviews  on  Topics  of  the  Month. 

91.— THE  COMING  PAGEANTS:  MR.  FRANK  LASCELLES. 


This  year  will  be  full  of  pageants.  Winchester 
leads  off  in  June  with  a  pageant  worthy  of  the  his- 
toric glories  of  the  ancient  capital  of  England.  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Benson  is  the  master  of  the  revels.  Caris- 
brooke  and  Romney  gave  us  an  earnest  of  what  he 
could  do  last  year.  At  Winchester  he  will  not  fail  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  great  occasion. 

But  in  point  of  numbers,  magnitude  and  position 
the  great  London  pageant  of  July  will  naturally  pre- 
occupy public  attention. 

Mr.  Benson  is  the  pageant  master  for  Winchester, 
Mr.  Frank  Lascelles  is  pageant  master  for  London, 
although  the  latter  is  perhaps  more  of  a  constitutional 
monarch  than  Mr.  Benson.  Mr.  Lascelles,  together 
with  Professor  Oman,  made  a  great  success  of  the 
Oxford  pageant  last  year.  He  has  got  scores  of 
Professor  Omans  to  assist  him  in  London. 

Mr.  Lascelles  holds  his  court  in  a  subterranean 
palace  below  the  Savoy  Restaurant.  There  he  meets 
his  ministers,  discusses  programmes  and  gives 
audiences. 

He  graciously  received  me  last  month  and  accepted 
the  homage  which  I  tendered,  pledging  myself 
to  do  my  uttermost  to  serve  him  and  help  him  to 
succeed  in  his  great  emprise — that  of  resurrecting 
London's  past  before  the  eyes  of  the  Londoners  of 
to-day. 

"Where?"  I  asked. 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Mr.  Lascelles,  "  it  is  still  in  doubt. 
We  had  hoped  for  the  use  of  a  fair  broad  field  or  two 
in  Regent's  Park.  But  the  public  must  not  be  ex- 
cluded even  temporarily  from  the  Royal  Park,  or  any 
part  thereof,  not  even  for  the  public's  good.  Without 
an  Act  of  Parliament  Regent's  Park  or  any  other 
Royal  Park  is  unavailable." 

"  Why  not  get  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  It  might 
slip  through  as  an  unopposed  measure." 

"  I  fear  it  might  be  opposed,  and  this  Parliament 
has  other  things  to  think  of  before  passing  laws  to 
facilitate  pageants.  It  is  a  great  pity,  for  the  range 
of  choice  is  very  limited.  You  see  it  is  absolutely 
essential  we  must  have  two  things — sufficient  open 
space  on  which  to  erect  the  grand  stand  and  array 
our  performers,  and  water,  I  would  never  undertake 
to  produce  a  pageant  without  water.  In  this  pageant 
we  have  several  water  scenes." 

"  What  are  your  scenes  ?  " 

"  We  have  twenty  of  them,  beginning  with  pre- 
historic London  and  ending  with  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria.  It  is  not  a  pageant  of  all  England. 
It  is  a  pageant  of  all  London,  and  we  are  going  to 

be  " 

"  As  parochial  as  Little  Pedlington,"  I  interjected. 
"If  you  like  to  put  it  that  way,  yes.    We  rule 
out  " 


"  Who  are  '  we '  ?  If  you  have  not  yet  assumed  the 
Royal  plural  " 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  '  We*  are  the  Historical  Committee, 
of  which  Mr.  Gomme  is  chairman,  and  Mr.  Pat 
Geddes  secretary.  Twenty  historians  learned  in  one 
or  other  department  of  London's  history  sit  round  a 
table  and  decide  what  ought  to  be  represented." 

"  And  then  you  undertake  to  represent  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  so  as  often  as  I  can.  Historians  say  what 
ought  to  be,  and  I  decide  what  can  be.  Some  scenes 
important  historically  cannot  be  effectively  represented 
dramatically.  Remember  a  pageant  is  of  necessity 
for  the  most  part  a  dumb  show.  Speech,  when  the 
theatre  is  so  large  and  the  performers  alone  are 
10,000  strong  " 

"  Ten  thousand  pageanteers — for  I  must  coin  a 
word — where  in  Heaven's  name  are  you  going  to  get 
them?" 

"  In  Greater  London  there  are  six  or  seven  millions 
of  inhabitants.    We  shall  get  them  there." 
"  But  how  ?  " 

"By  an  appeal  to  the  public  through  the  regular 
municipal  channels.  All  the  mayors  of  London,  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  their  head,  are  helping  to  make 
the  pageant  a  success.  We  shall  divide  London  into 
as  many  districts  as  there  are  scenes.  Twenty  scenes, 
twenty  districts  to  be  carved  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
boroughs,  plus  the  City.  In  each  of  these  a  town's 
meeting  will  be  summoned  by  the  mayor,  and  as  far 
as  possible  500  or  more  pageanteers  will  be  recruited 
in  each  district  to  take  part  in  the  scene  in  the  pageant 
which  is  related  to  their  particular  district." 

"  What  kind  of  pageanteers  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  Biddable  folk  of  good  presence  who  are  keenly 
interested  in  the  history  of  the  city  in  which  they 
dwell.  Men  and  women  and  young  peopb  who  will 
provide  their  own  dresses,  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
perform  in  the  pageant." 

"  And  you  will  get  them  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  as  many  more  if  we  wanted  them.  We 
shall  have  three  committees  in  each  division — Per- 
formers, Properties,  and  Costume  Committees.  As 
at  headquarters  every  scene  has  a  couple  of  godfathers 
in  the  shape  of  historical  experts  of  the  period  and  a 
couple  of  godmothers  in  the  shape  of  artists  charged 
with  a  special  study  of  the  dresses  and  surroundings 
of  the  period,  so  in  every  one  of  the  twenty  divisions 
there  will  be  three  committees,  each  responsible  for 
one  department." 

"  How  long  will  the  pageant  last  ?  " 

"  Three  hours  of  a  summer  afternoon." 

"  How  many  representations  will  there  be  ?  " 

"  Seven.  But  there  will  be  three  full  -  dress 
rehearsals  and  one  church  parade  on  Sunday,  so 
that  the  pageant  covers  eleven  days." 
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"What  church?" 

"St.  Paul's,  of  course.  There  is  no  other  big 
enough,  and  St.  Paul's  is  too  small.  How  can  we 
crowd  10,000  pageanteers  into  a  building  that  will 
only  hold  5,000  ?  " 

"  Make  uniform  compulsory  on  Sunday,  and  you 
will  reduce  your  numbers  to  manageable  proportions. 
How  are  the  churches  ?  " 

"  The  Bishop  of  London  is  heartily  with  us,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell.  We  are  to  have  a  pageant  Sunday, 
but  the  question  of  church  parade  in  uniform  has  not 
been  raised" 

"How  many  will  your  grand  stand  accommo- 
date?" 

"  Twenty  thousand  people,  at  tickets  varying 
from  5s.  to  £2  2S.  But  on  the  thres  rehearsal 
days  we  propose  to  fill  the  seats  with  the  inmates 
of  workhouses  and  public  charitable  institutions 
and  with  school  children.  Then  on  Saturday 
afternoon  we  propose  that  the  whole  10,000 
pageanteers  should  march  in  splendid  procession 
through  the  streets,  which  the  citizens  will  be  asked 
to  decorate  with  tapestries.  That  will  be  the  pageant 
for  the  million.  Think  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
and  St.  Olaf,  Harold  and  William  the  Conqueror, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  and  Dick  Whittington, 
Richard  II.  and  Wat  Tyler,  Crook-backed  Richard 
and  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn, 
Elizabeth  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  William  Shakespeare, 
Charles  I.,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  Queen 
Anne,  not  to  mention  minor  notables,  defiling  through 
the  City  on  one  July  day.  No  Lord  Mayor's  Show 
that  has  ever  been  dreamed  of  can  be  compared  to 
it  And  remember  we  shall  have  the  very  music  that 
rang  in  the  ears  of  the  bygone  generations.  Our 
pageanteers  will  be  habited  in  the  very  fashion  of  the 
time  they  represent,  and  every  group  will  be  a  study 
in  colour  designed  by  the  greatest  living  artists." 

"  But  where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ?  " 

"  Money  to  come  from  ? "  said  Mr.  Lascelles. 
"  We  want  no  money,  save  a  fund  for  preliminary 
expenses,  and  a  guarantee  fund  against  accidents. 
We  expect  to  make  money,  and  hand  over  a  hand- 
some sum  to  the  King's  Hospital  Fund." 

"  Do  the  dresses  cost  much  ?  " 

"  No.  In  exceptional  cases,  pageanteers  will  spend 
money  lavishly.  At  Oxford  King  Charles  I.  spent 
^200  on  a  suit  of  armour.  But  that  was  altogether 
out  of  the  common.  The  .dresses  are  made  accord- 
ing to  approved  pattern,  at  working  parties  which 
contribute  to  civic  camaraderie'* 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  scenes  in  the  London 
pageant,  as  approved  by  the  Historical  Committee  on 
January  27th  : — 

List  of  Scenes. 

1.  Scene  in  Prehistoric  London. 

2.  Roman  London  :  entry  of  Emperor  Claudius  ;  the 
first  Sea  King  Carausius  ;  Sacrifice  to  Diana. 


3.  Saxon  London  :  Installation  by  Augustine  of 
Mellitus,  first  Saxon  Bishop  of  London. 

4.  Danish  London  :  Martyrdom  of  St.  Alphege ; 
Viking  attack  on  London  Bridge. 

5.  The  Norman  Conquest  :  Harold's  Departure  before 
Hastings  ;  Entry  of  William  the  Conqueror  :  Grant  of 
Charter  to  the  Bishop  and  Portreeve  of  London. 

6.  Translation  of  the  Bones  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  Westminster  Abbey  by  the  Archbishop,  Thomas  a 
Becket. 

7.  Departure  of  Cceur  de  Lion  for  the  Crusades  : 
John  grants  the  Charter  confirming  Mayoralty  of  the 
City. 

8.  Feast  to  the  Five  Kings  by  Henry  Picard,  ex- 
Mayor  of  London. 

9.  Canterbury  Pilgrims  ;  Richard  II.  and  the  Insur- 
rection of  Wat  Tyler ;  Pageant  at  Coronation  of 
Richard  II. 

10.  Henry  V.'s  victorious  return  after  Agincourt. 

11.  Election  of  Richard  III.  at  Crosby  Hall. 

12.  End  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  :  Great  Tournament 
in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII.  to  Elizabeth  of 
York. 

13.  May  Day  Festivities  :  Water  Pageant  at  Corona- 
tion of  Anne  Boleyn. 

14.  Latimer  preaching  at  Paul's  Cross  before  Edward 
VI.  dnd  his  Court. 

15.  Visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Francis  Drake  on 
board  the  Golden  Hind  after  returning  from  the  voyage 
round  the  world. 

16.  State  entry  of  James  I.  into  London  (Shake- 
speare and  the  actors  in  the  procession). 

17.  King  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  in  their  barge  ; 
Charles  on  his  way  to  Whitehall  on  the  morning  of  his 
execution  ;  Cromwell. 

18.  The  Restoration:  Return  of  King  Charles  II.; 
Scene  in  the  Mall  (St.  James's  Park)  during  his  reign. 

19.  Procession  for  transfer  of  Standards  and  Colours 
captured  at  Ramillies  (Queen  Anne). 

20.  Anson's  Naval  Procession  :  waggons  of  treasure  ; 
Scene  in  the  Ring,  now  part  of  Rotten  Row,  in  the  time 
of  George  III. 

21.  Early  Nineteenth  Century  (Nelson) 

22.  Fair  in  Hyde  Park,  1837. 


NOTA  BENE. 
In  the  press,  to  be  published  shortly. 
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Mr.  Pearson's  Horoscope  and  the  "Times." 


READERS  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  have  a 
special  reason  for  feeling  interested  in  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Pearson  to  save  the  fortunes 
of  the  Times,  For  it  was  Mr.  Pearson  who  was 
deputed  by  Sir  George  Newnes  to  act  as  manager  of 
the  Review  of  Reviews  during  the  three  months 
our  partnership  lasted.  I  sent  Mr.  Pearson  to  the 
.United  States  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  in  America,  and  we  worked 
together  until  he  left  me  to  found  Pearson's  Weekly, 
Since  then  he  has  offered  me  the  sincerest  form  of 
flattery  by  plagiarising  the 
form,  scope  and  character 
of  the  Review  of  Re- 
views in  the  Rapid  Re- 
view,  which  was  at  least 
rapid  in  its  demise. 

Ten  years  and  more 
ago  I  had  Mr.  Pearson's 
horoscope  cast  by  Mr. 
George  Wilde,  of  6,  Cen- 
tral Street,  Halifax,  York- 
shire. He  did  not  know 
his  subject.  He  only  knew 
that  he  was  a  male  born 
at  Wookey,  near  Wells, 
on  February  24th,  1866. 
From  these  data  he  de- 
scribed Mr.  Pearson's 
character  with  great  ac- 
curacy, indicated  many  of 
the  leading  incidents  in 
his  career,  and  prognos- 
ticated for  him  great 
success  in  his  predestined 
vocation.  Hence  when 
Mr.  Pearson  was  sud- 
denly pitchforked  into 
Printing  House  Square 
as  Dais  ex  machina  to 
save  the  Times  I  naturally 
turned  up  his  horoscope, 
and  found  to  my  regret 
that  it  had  not  been 
worked   out  later  than 

1904.  So  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilde  and  asked  him  if 
he  would  try  his  hand  again.  He  had  made  such  a 
good  hit  when  he  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Pearson, 
he  might  reasonably  have  hesitated  at  risking  his 
laurels  by  making  another  attempt.  But  Mr.  Wilde 
is  a  good  sportsman  who  never  flinches  from  double 
or  quits.  He  set  himself  to  work,  and  here  is  an 
abbreviated  version  of  what  Mr.  Wilde  finds  written 
in  the  stars  concerning  the  new  managing  director 
and  controller  of  the  Times.  One  word  of  preliminary 
explanation  may  be  necessary  to  readers  unversed  in 
astrological  lore.  Mr.  Wilde  writes  : — 

The  horoscope  indicates  what  you  will  get,  and  the  star- 


Hhotograph  by] 


courses  when  you  will  get  it — i.e.,  Mr.  Pearson's  horoscope 
portrays  riches,  and  the  star-courses  indicate  the  years  when  he 
will  meet  with  considerable  financial  success  and  prosperity. 
Therefore  under  such  propitious  stars  in  their  courses  Mr. 
Pearson  will  more  than  treble  whatever  wealth  he  has  acquired. 

May  I  protest  against  the  notion  which  generally  prevails  that 
astrology  is  an  occult  subject  only  available  to  adepts  ?  Its  rules 
and  aphorisms  can  be  easily  understood  by  anybody  of  ordinary 
intelligence.  I  do  not  pretend  that  I  can  go  into  the  details  of 
a  person's  life.  I  could  not,  for  instance,  tell  a  person  if  he  ha 
a  partiality  for  striped  neckties,  neither  could  I  tell  him  when 
he  is  likely  to  purchase  a  horse  or  motor-car  ;  but  I  could  tell  a 
man  which  periods  of  life  would  be  successful  and  which  would 

be  the  reverse.  Though  as- 
trology can  indicate  the  period* 
of  prosperity  and  periods  of 
adversity,  it  is  not  a  fortune- 
teller according  to  popular 
notions,  for  though  I  pre- 
dicted estate  and  'riches  in  the 
horoscope  of  Mr.  Pearson,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  indicate  the 
exact  amount  of  his  wealth  or 
define  the  position  of  honour 
to  which  he  will  attain.  I 
could  not,  for  instance,  have 
told  him  that  he  would  be 
honoured  by  a  call  to  authority 
in  the  office  of  the  Times. 

STAR-COURSES. 

From  1907  to  1909  inclusive 
Mr.  Pearson  has  had  a  succes- 
sion of  most  propitious  Star 
Courses.  Taking  the  old 
Chaldean  time  measure  of 
every  degree  moved  by  the 
earth  as  one  year  of  life,  the 
following  Star  Courses  are 
operative  at  this  period  of  his 
life 

Mercury  Conjunction  Venus. 
Sun  Quintile  Uranus. 
Sun  Quintile  Mars. 
Moon  Sextile  Sun. 
Moon  Sextile  Venus. 

The  Sun  in  good  aspect  to 
Mars  brings  much  physical 
activity,  advancement,  and 
energy;  it  improves  the  vitality 
and  -indicates  good  health. 
This  is  a  most  desirable  as- 
pect for  physical  achievements, 
for  projects  requiring  nerve, 
executive  power,  decision. 
The  Sun  in  gooa  aspect  to  Uranus  coincides  with  beneficial 
changes  and  journeys ;  it  brings  business  advancement,  or 
increase  of  stipend.  It  has  been  known  to  bring  about  an 
entire  change  in  one's  business  mode  of  life,  and  is  an  aspect 
which  often  coincides  with  a  turning.  Sometimes  it  brings 
promotion,  influential  positions  and  power. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  aspects  agree  with  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Pearson  has  acquired  an  influential  position  and 
power  in  connection  with  the  Times. 

The  good  aspects  of  the  Moon  to  Venus  and  Mercury  from 
the  spring  to  the  middle  months  of  1907  indicated  much  activity  ; 
especially  in  connection  with  literary  work,  business.  The 
opposition  of  the  Moon  to  Uranus  in  July  and  August  meant 
some  domestic  annoyance  ;  there  would  be  some  opposition 
from  some  quarter.    The  good  aspect  of  the  Moon  to  Mercury 
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recurring  again  in  the  autumn  months  of  1 907  would  again 
mean  tremendous  mental  activity  and  success. 

The  good  aspect  of  the  Moon  to  the  Sun  in  January,  1908, 
indicates  money  and  business  gain,  unusual  prosperity,  sometimes 
a  new  enterprise  and  great  increase  of  business.  Its  chief  power 
seems  to  be  connected  with  business  success  and  promotion. 

The  conjunction  of  Venus  with  Mercury  often  coincides  with 
distinction  in  literature,  music,  art,  journalism.  It  is  the  aspect 
of  enjoyment  and  merry  moods.  Mr.  Pearson,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  very  happy  as  well  as  successful,  for  these  aspects  make 
one  almost  jovial.    This  aspect  has  been  operative  since  1 907. 

Mr.  Pearson's  present  venture  coincides  with  the  most 
propitious  Stars.  Verily  the  "Stars  in  their  Courses"  are 
fighting  for  him  !  I  can  confidently  predict  that  his  efforts  will 
be  crowned  with  tremendous  success,  and  the  good  aspects  will 
prove  operative  for  at  least  two 
years  from  the  beginning  of 
1908.  These  aspects  may  bring 
further  honours,  even  titular 
honours. 

Through  the  middle  months 
of  1908  there  is  a  good  aspect 
of  the  Moon  to  Mars  and 
Saturn  ;  these  are  aspects  of 
much  activity  and  industry. 
Things  will  go  very  success- 
fully, but  not  very  smoothly  in 
May  and  June. 

1910  will  prove  a  very  suc- 
cessful and  very  active  year 
because  of  the  good  aspects  of 
the  Moon  to  the  Sun,  Venus, 
Jupiter,  and  Mercury.  The 
early  and  middle  months 
should  be  unusually  successful 
ones.  The  cross  aspect  of 
Uranus  in  April  and  May, 
191 1,  will  prove  troublesome 
in  connection  with  business ; 
there  will  be  a  dispute,  things 
will  not  go  smoothly.  But 
from  August  to  October,  191 1, 
under  the  good  aspects  of  the 
Luminaries  he  will  be  extra- 
ordinarily successful.  This  is 
again  the  recurring  aspect  of 
prosperity,  and  as  Mercury 
will  be  in  good  aspect  to 
Venus  that  will  be  a  year  of 
much  mental  activity,  probably 
business  expansion  ;  some  lit- 
erary project  will  mean  much 
credit  and  success.  In  April, 
May,  and  June,  also  in  Decem- 
ber, Mr.  Pearson  should  take 
great  care  .of  himself.  In  the 
tarly  months  of  191 2  the  cross 
aspect  of  Neptune  will  prove 
troublesome,  things  will  not  go  smoothly,  and  again  it  seems 
as  if  there  will  be  some  trouble  with  a  business  transaction  with 
a  friend.  Through  the  middle  months  right  on  to  December 
there  will  be  good  aspects  of  the  Moon  to  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  the  Sun,  which  indicate  unusual  success,  much  money  gain. 
Indeed,  the  year  1912  will  be  an  unusually  active  and  successful 
one. 

Though  the  preceding  aspects  are  of  a  most  propitious  nature, 
and  Mr.  Pearson  may  again  be  very  prominently  before  the 
public,  and  may  again  receive  honours,  I  regret  to  say  that  191 3 
coincides  with  a  cross  aspect  of  Jupiter,  which  threatens  a  high 
expenditure  or  money  loss ;  loss  through  friends,  journeys, 
writings,  or  through  litigation.  I  warn  him  to  avoid  heavy 
money  commitments  or  speculative  ventures.  The  conjunction 
of  the  Moon  with  Mars  in  the  middle  months  means  that  things 
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"Express"  Speed. 

Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson  (new  managing  director  of  the  Times) 
make  him  hum  ! " 


will  not  go  smoothly  :  there  will  be  a  dispute,  especially  in 
June.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dispute  or  annoyance  is  con- 
nected with  a  friend  or  friends,  or  in  connection  with  people  in 
high  positions. 

In  1914  there  will  be  a  good  aspect  of  Venus  to  the  Sun  and 
Venus  to  Mercury.  Again  almost  propitious  aspects  of  credit, 
unusual  success,  honours.  Mr.  Pearson  will  be  very  much  in 
evidence  this  year,  and  there  will  be  more  ventures  connected 
with  literature,  probably  a  journey  ;  but  I  niust  warn  Mr.  Pearson 
not  to  over-exert  himself  and  to  take  great  care  of  his  health. 
In  July  and  August  the  cross  aspect  of  the  Moon  to  Uranus 
will  prove  very  troublesome. 

1915. — Another  year  of  unusual  success  and  activity  ;  probably 
there  will  be  new  undertakings,  large  profits  from  his  efforts. 
The  aspect  invariably  coincides  with  tremendous  literary  energy 

and  activity,  and  in  the  early 
months  of  191 5  there  will 
be  very  good  Lunar  aspects 
which  also  indicate  much 
activity  and  gain.  In  1916 
the  good  aspects  of  the  Moon 
to  Mercury  and  the  Sun 
indicate  extraordinary  success, 
much  activity,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
will  be  very  much  occupied, 
especially  in  connection  with 
business  extension.  The  extra- 
ordinary thing  about  this 
nativity  is  the  constantly  re- 
curring propitious  Lunar  as- 
pects of  Promittors,  which 
mean  that  his  success  is  always 
extraordinary. 

The  Lunar  aspects  in  191 7 
in  the  early  months  include 
a  good  aspect  of  the  Moon  to 
Venus  and  the  Sun  ;  more 
aspects  of  prosperity,  much 
activity,  and  a  good  deal  of 
enjoyment. 

In  1 92 1  there  will  be  another 
adverse  aspect  of  Jupiter,  which 
again  threatens  to  drain  Mr. 
Pearson's  financial  resources ; 
again  he  will  need  to  take  great 
care  of  his  health. 

In  1922  there  will  be  most 
propitious  aspects  for  success, 
honours,  credit.  Mr.  Pearson 
will  be  very  much  before  the 
public  at  this  period,  and  it 
looks  as  if  there  would  be  a 
change,  or  some  new  project 
or  advancement.  Mr.  Pear- 
spn  will  be  tremendously  in 
harness  and  extraordinarily 
successful. 

Indeed,  in  1925  and  1926 
Mr.  Pearson  will  also  be  very  much  occupied  and  very  suc- 
cessful ;  but  I  have  now  to  warn  him  of  an  adverse  period, 
a  period  of  much  danger.  It  is  from  1927  to  1928,  when  he 
has  to  fear  accidents,  serious  hurts.  He  will  also  have 
much  trouble  from  employees ;  it  looks  as  if  he  would  be 
menaced  by  an  employee,  who  will  prove  most  unruly,  most 
malicious. 

In  1930  Mr.  Pearson  will  have  adverse  aspects.  He  will 
suffer  somewhat  in  health,  there  will  be  some  debility. 
The  aspects  will  lower  the  vitality,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  in  1931  Mr.  Pearson  has  again  to  fear  accidents  and 
hurts ;  journeys  will  be  attended  with  danger,  and  again 
there  will  be  trouble  from  employees. 

Geo.  Wilde. 
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cO  wad  some  power  the  giftie  pie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


A  CLEVER  CARTOON  ON  THE  AMERICAN  PANIC. 


NeMs/a/tsr.] 


IOO8. 


[Zurich. 


CassdVs  Magazine  for  January 
publishes  as  its  first  paper  an  illus- 
trated article  entitled  "  My  Favour- 
ite Cartoon."  In  this  the  various 
eminent  persons  who  have  been  the 
victims  of  caricaturists  specify  the 
caricature  of  themselves  they  liked 
best,  which  is  reproduced  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  form  his 
opinion  as  to  how  far  their  judg- 
ment is  correct.  Among  those  who 
have  specified  their  favourite  car- 
toons are  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
Dr.  Clifford,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mr. 
McKenna,  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt, 
Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  Mr.  Will 
Crooks,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Mr. 
Arnold  Forster. 


Ulk.l 


Dame  Europa  and  Stars  and  Stripes. 


[Berlin. 


Europe  is  getting  alarmed  because  A  merica  is  drawing  off  so  much  gold  from  her,  and  only  send- 
ing back  shiploads  of  those  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  financial  crisis  in  the  New 
World. 
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Melbourne  Punch.] 

The  Tariff  and  the  Labour  Party  in  Australia. 

Sir  William  Lykk:  "  See  how  he  loves  me.    Why,  the  As*  will  follow  me  anywhere  with  this 

in  my  hand  !  " 


Lustige  BlUter.} 

Kipling's  Peace  Prize. 

The  German  cartoon  conveys  a  sarcastic  in- 
quiry whether  it  was  because  Mr.  Kipling  had  so 
often  insulted  Germany  that  Norway  had  given 
him  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 


Lc  Rire.)  Lk>uiu> 

The  Trust  Bird,  parched  on  a  Sky-scraper,  has  just  exploded. 

Another  time,  the  President  thinks,  he  will  keep  at  a  distance. 


An  Object  Lesson  for  Us. 

Nkttukk  Bob  Evans  :  "  Now  if  I  could  duck 
thru  the  Panama  Canal  I  could  save  some  ten 
and  some  other  things  like  coal 


The  Modern  Argonauts. 

They  sail  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
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AH  Looks  Peaceful. 

le  Sam  sees  something  that 
hot  discern  t 
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Freedom  of  the  Press  in  Persia — A  Sample  of  one  of  the  Caricatures. 


Since  the  granting  of  a  Constitution  in  Persia  a  number  of  native  papers  have  appeared,  some  of  them  very  well  written  and 
illustrated.  A  correspondent  kindly  sends  me  one  such  paper  containing  cartoons,  one  of  which  I  reproduce.  It  deals  with  the 
Morocco  question.  France  is  represented  as  trying  to  subdue  Morocco ;  England,  with  a  chuckle,  points  to  his  muzzled  dog 
(Egypt),  and  Germany,  in  the  background,  watches  the  course  of  events. 


Morning  Leader.] 


Lord  Curzon's  Doormat 


[There  is  a  suspicion  that  Lord  Curzon  is  not  an  orthodox  Tariff 
Reformer,  and  the  Protectionists  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  anxious  to 
rid  the  Lower  House  of  his  presence,  and  to  place  him  in  the  national 
lumber  room.  In  this  movement  the  interests  of  Ireland  are  not  only  not 
consulted,  but  ignored.] 


International  Syndicate.] 

What  may  happen  very  soon. 

Uncle  Sam  :  "  Hello  !   It  does  me  good  to  hear  the  sound  of  your  voice." 
[The  new  Transatlantic  telephone  is  expected  to  be  in  operation  in 
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From  th*  Cairo  Punch.] 

A  Curious  Egyptian  View  of  International  Politics. 

Johx  Bull:  "I  am  absolute  master  of  the  Seas  and  Sovereign  of  all  lands  ;  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  East  and  West  are  submissive  to  me." 

Fa  paw  (talking  to  America) :  "  May  Washington's  bones  be  sanctified ;  without  him  you  would 
still  bz  Crawling  among  those  vile  insects." 

America  :  I  beg  Him  who  has  given  me  my  liberty  lo  strew  under  the  feet  of  this  giant,  where- 
ever  be  passes,  as  many  Washingtons  as  be  deserves,  to  pull  down  his  pride." 
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The  Tsar  and  the  Shah ;  or,  the 
meeting  of  Twin  Souls. 
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Tokyo  PuckJ] 


Not  Altogether  Neglected. 

Japanese  Labourer  :  M  I  mmy  be  slighted  by  Canada  and  the  States, 
but  there  are  still  the  ladies  of  Korea,  China,  and  South  America  who 


Ulk.\  [Berlin. 

The  Centre  Party  and  the  Sausage. 

The  Centre  Party  in  German  politics  is  readv  to  snap  up  the  State  Sausage 
when  cither  the  Right  or  the  Left  make  any  move. 


Hindi  Purrch\  [Bombay 

Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis. 


The  Moderates  of  the  Indian  Congress  try  to  steer  between  the 
Extremes  of  Poona  and  Bengal. 


e  Moderai 


Kladdrradatsch.]  [Berlin. 

A  Present  for  the  Tsarevitch. 

The  toy  is  a  model  of^Pot  t  Arthur  find  the  toy  soldiers  represent  the 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


THE   MENACE   OF   AWAKENED  ASIA. 

Serious  Warnings  from  Various  Sources. 
The  Fortnightly  Review  opens  with  an  article, 
signed  "Viator,"  entitled  "Asia  contra  Mundum." 
The  writer  says  that  Pearson's  "  National  Life  and 
Character,"  which,  when  it  appeared,  was  condemned 
as  mere  pessimism,  is  now  proved  to  have  been  pure 
prophecy.  His  theory  as  to  the  inevitable  fall  and 
decay  of  white  civilisation  shook  the  self-confidence 
of  the  white  races,  and  deprived  them  of  their  abso- 
lute sense  of  assured  superiority.  As  white  self- 
consciousness  was  shaken  Asiatic  self-consciousness 
came  into  being.  The  effect  was  like  the  first 
moment  when  the  trainer's  glance  flinches  before  the 
eye  of  a  tiger.  Viator  then  passes  in  review  the 
various  questions  that  have  been  raised  between 
Asiatics  and  Europeans  in  Africa,  Australia,  and 
America.    He  says  that  the  Japanese — 

have  done  all  of  which  the  author  of  "  National  Life  and 
Character,"  in  his  most  daring  dreams,  thought  an  Asiatic 
people  capable.  They  have  proved  beyond  all  debate  the 
immense  potentialities  of  the  Asiatic  renaissance  for  war, 
industry,  colonisation,  sea-power  and  thought.  Yet  they  are 
still  excluded  from  the  fields  of  settlement  into  which  are  freely 
admitted  the  Jews,  who  are  helots  in  the  Russia  vanquished  by 
Japan.  And  they  are  excluded  by  the  races  who  claim  most 
vigorously  the  open  door  in  the  Far  East. 

He  reminds  us  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone's  warn- 
ing, that  however  profoundly  the  Indian  races  may  be 
divided  among  each  other,  they  might  one  day  be 
united  by  the  sense  of  a  common  separation  from 
ourselves.  They  must  either  have  equality  in  the 
white  sphere  or  monopoly  in  their  own.  Already 
Asiatics  number  800  millions  of  people,  and  as  yet 
they  have  been  organised  purely  upon  an  agricultural 
basis : — 

Let  the  sense  of  the  common  grievance  rise  steadily  and 
dominate;  let  it  be  asserted  that  there  shall  be  white  men's 
countries  in  every  other  continent,  but  that  brown  men  and 
yellow  men,  no  matter  how  much  they  increase  or  how  far  they 
progress,  shall  never  have  any  countries  but  their  own  ;  let  the 
conception  of  Asia  contra  mundum  gradually  arouse  all  its  races 
for  a  colossal  crusade ;  let  Japan  be  invoked  by  China  as  a 
leader  and  by  India  as  a  liberator  ;  and  let  the  black  races  feel 
that  the  white  man  is  like  to  be  swept  back  at  last ;  and  then 
indeed  the  strangest  dreams  of  the  eclipse  and  extinction  of 
Western  civilisation  might  come  true. 

"  A  Problem  of  Life  and  Death." 

Dr.  Dillon  in  the  Contemporary  sounds  the  same 
alarmist  note.    He  says  : — 

The  keynote  of  the  situation  is  this  :  all  Asia  is  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  its  rights  and  of  its  wrongs,  and  to  consciousness 
of  its  might  and  of  other  nations'  weak  points.  And  the 
Japanese  are  the  natural  leaders  of  the  new  movement,  which 
is  to  the  full  as  respectable,  as  just  and  as  likely  to  succeed  as 
were  any  of  the  non-religious  movements  which  mark  epochs  in 
European  progress.  For  Europe  in  general  and  for  Great 
Britain  in  particular  this  impending  upheaval  is  fraught  with 
danger  of  the  gravest  kind.  But  danger  lurks  everywhere,  and 
nowhere  is  it  quite  identical  with  disaster.  Careful  statesman- 
ship may  work  wonders,  especially  in  a  contest  with  adversaries 
who  have  their  own  difficulties  to  contend  with. 


I  foresee  clearly  an  attempt — perhaps  a  successful  attempt — 
on  the  part  of  Japan  to  warn  the  "  superior  99  races  of  the  globe 
off  Korea,  China  and  other  extensive  districts  of  the  Far  East, 
with  their  own  consent,  when  the  time  comes  to  renew  and 
modify  the  commercial  treaties  which  are  now  in  force  between 
themselves  and  other  nations. 

The  problem  is  one  of  life  and  death— a  veritable  Sphinx 
question— to  those  most  nearly  concerned.  The  Japs  or  the 
Hindoos  are  by  no  means  inferior  peoples.  They  happen  to  be 
formidable  competitors  and  successful  trade  rivals,  and  are 
likely  to  beat  the  "white"  man  in  the  struggle.  That  is  the 
essence  of  the  matter.  Therefore  the  venue  has  been  changed  : 
instead  of  the  field  of  commerce,  the  sphere  of  diplomacy  has 
been  chosen  for  the  struggle.  The  next  transfer — if  there  be 
one — may  carry  the  combatants  to  the  battlefield. 


THE   JAPANESE  IN  KOREA. 

Count  Okuma's  Version. 

In  the  Pacific  Era  for  January  Count  Okuma,  who 
appears  to  be  somewhat  of  an  enfant  terrible  among 
the  Japanese,  writes  an  article,  in  which  he  gives 
the  world  what  he  calls  a  "  History  of  the  Korean 
Question."  Count  Okuma  is  filled  with  amazement 
at  the  moderation  of  the  Japanese  in  Korea.  When 
they  at  last  took  over  the  whole  control  of  the  country 
he  declares  that  their  action  met  with  universal 
approval : — 

Everywhere,  the  weak  command  the  compassion  of  men. 
The  attitude  of  the  outside  world  toward  Korea  was  an  excep- 
tion. Instead  of  sympathising  with  weak  Korea,  it  seemed  that 
the  world's  moral  support  was  with  Nippon,  who  was  decidedly 
the  stronger  of  the  two. 

This  was  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  wickedness  of  the  Koreans.  Never  was  there 
a  case  in  which  it  is  so  clearly  proved  that  the  lamb 
troubled  the  waters  of  the  wolf.  Count  Okuma 
says  : — 

The  Koreans  have  forgotten  themselves  and  proved  foolhardy 
and  insincere.  Instead  of  appreciating  the  good  things  done  for 
them,  they  have  in  their  ignorance  and  obstinacy  violated  the 
convention  which  they  signed  placing  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Nippon  Government. 

The  Count  recognises  that  Japan  is  now  respon- 
sible for  the  good  government  of  the  country,  and 
praises  Marquis  Ito,  who,  he  says,  "  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  British  policies  in  Egypt  and  the 
methods'of  Lord  Cromer"  : — 

The  police,  the  administrative  machinery  in  every  depart- 
ment, education— these  are  really  the  vital  questions  that  ought 
to  engage  the  thoughts  of  men  who  address  themselves  to  the 
solution  of  the  Korean  question.  And  in  all  matters  and  details 
of  Korean  administration,  the  Resident  General  (Marquis  Ito), 
I  am  happy  to  say,  has  the  power  of  saying,  4 *  Go  to  the  right," 
or  "  Go  to  the  left."  He  has  the  power  of  carrying  out  such 
command  without  misgiving.  Korea  is  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

How  ought  he  to  use  this  power?  If  he  followed 
the  example  of  Lord  Cromer  he  would  certainly 
reform  many  things  which  at  present  disgrace  the 
administration  of  Japan  in  Korea.    Count  Okuma 
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suggests,  however,  not  so  much  a  domestic  reform  as 
a  repudiation  by  Japan  of  all  treaty  limits  which 
secure  to  foreigners  the  open  door  of  Korea.  He 
says : — 

I  would  like  to  see  the  nullification  of  the  treaties  entered  into 
between  Korea  and  foreign  Powers.  The  majority  of  such 
treaties  have  expired  by  limitation,  but  there  still  remain  a  few. 
The  treaties  in  active  force  compel  a  diplomatic  exchange 
between  Korea  and  the  treaty  Powers.  This,  I  believe,  is  a 
matter  that  should  claim  an  immediate  attention.  The  adjust- 
ment of  this  matter  will  bear  many  a  happy  fruit.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  customs  tariff  is  one  of  them.  But  as  long  as  Korea 
has  its  treaty  obligations  and  understanding  with  other  Powers 
as  an  independent  Power,  the  unification  of  customs  tariff 
between  Korea  and  Nippon  cannot  be  brought  about  without 
the  co-operation  and  consent  of  its  treaty  Powers.  Moreover, 
as  I  have  stated,  such  treaties  are  impossible,  inasmuch  as  Korea 
has  lost  the  power  of  concluding  such  treaties  as  an  independent 
State,  which  it  no  longer  is.  With  all  that,  the  actual  existence 
of  such  treaties  in  force  compels  the  maintenance  of  the  fiction 
of  an  independent  Korea.  The  treaties  must  be  respected  as 
long  as  they  are  permitted  to  exist.  The  order  of  the  day, 
therefore,  k  to  nullify  the  provisions  of  Korean  treaties,  and 
replace  such  treaties  with  the  existing  treaties  of  Nippon  with 
different  foreirn  Pnww     Th^ro  «™  com*  difficulties  in 

carrying  this  into  effect. 

No  doubt  some  difficulties  may  arise,  and  perhaps 
on  the  whole  Japan  would  do  well  to  let  these  sleep- 
ing dogs  lie. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Medal. 
The  other  side  of  the  medal  is  presented  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  in  the  February  Sunday  Strand.  "  Japan," 
says  Mr.  Mackenzie,  "  within  the  past  four  years  has 
secured  entry  to  Korea  under  the  plea  of  friendship, 
making  solemn  promises  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  the 
country,  and 
having  secured 
entry,  she  has 
destroyed  its 
independence, 
dethroned  the 
Emperor,  and 
established  a 
system  of  ty- 
ranny, robbery 
and  cruel  in- 
justice. These 
are  hard 
words :  let  the 
facts  support 
them." 

A  Japanese 
newspaper  pro- 
claims, "Asia 
I  or  the  Asiatics, 
a  n  d  Europe 
for  the  Euro- 
peans," is  the 
law  of  nature. 
"The  Saviour  of  Manchuria."  In  Korea  the 

Japan,  having  driven  the  Russians  out  of  Southern  Japanese  are 
"Manchuria,  now  proceeds  to  exp'oit  the  country  • 

for  her  own  exclusive  benefit.  OUSting  the 


English  and  oppressing  the  Christians.  Mr.  Mac- 
kenzie says  : — 

Here  we  have  a  case  of  a  strong  race  pressing  a  weak  one,  of 
a  non-Christian  race  suppressing  one  that  is  rapidly  becoming 
Christian,  and  of  cruelty  and  injustice  condoned  by  a  people  who 
claim  to  be  among  the  great  civilised  powers  of  the  world. 
These  people  are  our  allies.  It  is  for  us  to  show  them,  by  our 
protests  as  individuals  and  by  our  friendly  counsel  as  a  nation, 
that,  in  acting  as  she  is  doing  in  Korea,  Japan  is  sullying  her 
own  honour,  weakening  her  influence,  and  is  rapidly  diminishing 
that  esteem  with  which  we  all  not  so  long  since  regarded  her. 


ONE  CRYING  LACK  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  Saint  Singh  contributes  to  the  Indian  World 
a  brief  but  very  suggestive  little  paper  entitled  "  The 
White  House  in  America  and  India."  He  points  out 
that  the  possibility  of  becoming  the  President  of  the 
United  States  acts  as  a  constant  and  abiding  stimulus 
to  the  ambition  of  the  American  youth ;  and  he 
regards  this  as  in  very  great  measure  the  secret  of 
American  success.  He  asks  the  pertinent  question — 
"  Indian  educators,  where  is  the  White  House  which 
awaits  your  pupils  ?  "  : — 

Is  not  education  without  its  most  potential  goad — for  the 
matter  of  fact,  impotent,  without  a  "  White  House"!  Is  not 
the  incentive  missing  without  "the  White  House"?  Of  the 
millions  of  pupils  that  have  graduated  from  your  primary  schools, 
how  many  were  inspired  by  "  the  White  House  "  to  put  forth 
their  hardest  efforts — how  many  in  the  dark  and  gloomy 
moments  of  struggle  and  hardship  had  the  comfort  of  looking 
at  "  the  White  House"  looming  on  the  horizon  of  the  future — 
the  emblem  in  white  marble  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  land  ? 

More  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  Indian  schoolboys  never  can 
dream  of  getting  more  than  ten  to  thirty  rupees  a  month — either 
as  petty  clerks  in  a  Government  office  or  a  salesman  in  a  store. 
They  dare  not  dream  of  more.  Rarely  ever  do  they  attainmore 
than  this— always  do  they  congratulate  themselves  if  fortune 
favours  them  with  even  such  a  pittance. 

What  is  "the  White  House"  of  the  rest!  Some  of  them 
probably  eke  a  hundred  rupees  out  of  the  Government  Secre- 
tariat. A  few  set  themselves  up  as  petty  shopkeepers,  business 
men,  merchants.  Once  in  a  while  the  Government  ^estows 
upon  one  an  Extra  Assistant  Commissionership. 


The  American  Crisis. 

In  the  Cornhill  for  February,  Mr.  Hartley  Withers 
writes  wittily  and  caustically  concerning  the  late  crisis. 
He  says  : — 

The  whole  American  banking  system  went  into  a  state  of 
temporary  default.  The  whole  machinery  of  exchange  broke 
down,  defaults  and  receiverships  were  rife  all  over  the  country, 
and  the  United  States  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  economic 
savagery,  such  as  existed  in  the  days  when  banking  was  not. 

Now  we  learn  that  the  American  banks  have  had  a  very 
prosperous  half-year,  and  are  expected  to  declare  high  dividends. 
This  profitable  result  of  general  default  is  a  pleasing  finishing 
touch  to  an  episode  which  has  been  humorous  in  many  of  its 
aspects. 

The  crisis  afforded  a  "  remarkable  and  very  gratify- 
ing demonstration  of  London's  power  and  predomi- 
nance in  the  international  money  market." 


In  the  Monist  for  January  M.  Neufchotz  de  Jassy 
has  a  learned  article  in  which  he  explains  the 
mythological  Hebrew  terms  by  Sanskrit. 
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SOCIALISM:  PRO  AND  CON. 

A  Clarion  Call  by  Walter  Crane. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  writes  on'  Socialism  and  Art 
in  the  January  International.  Part  of  his  article  is  in 
praise  and  explanation  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibi- 
tion, and  part  is  a  dithyrambic  prophecy  of  the 
Socialistic  future.    He  says  : — 

Above  the  din  of  the  market,  and  the  confusion  of  political 
tongues,  a  clarion  call  is  heard,  and  through  the  darkness  breaks 
a  new  dawn. 

The  Socialist  ideal  comes,  scattering  the  clouds  of  pessimism 
and  decadence  which  have  lain  heavily  on  the  spirit  of  modern 
art. 

Transfigured  in  that  new  light,  may  we  not  see  a  recreated 
earth,  her  children  set  free  from  the  bondage  of  gold  whether  of 
spirit  or  of  body — the  race  of  man  entering  into  its  inheritance  at 
last,  having  triumphed  over  the  worst  and  most  insidious  of  all 
the  despotisms  that  have  ever  dominated  the  earth— capitalism. 

Then  under  the  collective  control  of  the  means  of  existence, 
when  none  shall  be  crippled  or  stunted  by  want,  or  degraded  by 
forced  or  unhealthy  labour,  what  a  different  life  it  will  mean  to 
the  people. 

The  whole  noxious  and  squalid  brood  of  vices  and  crimes  con- 
nected with  the  individual  possession  of  riches,  or  the  desire  for 
them,  or  the  want  of  them,  being  swept  away,  we  may  begin  to 
understand  the  possibilities  of  life  upon  this  earth,  in  so  far  as 
they  may  be  in  the  collective  power  of  man.  With  all  the 
resources  of  science,  and  the  potential  glories  of  art  in  our  hands, 
with  unprecedented  control  over  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  full 
knowledge  of  the  essentials  of  health,  these  being  all  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  whole  community,  who  would  thus  be  in 
possession  of  the  elements  and  materials  for  a  full  and  happy 
human  life,  surely  we  shall  find  a  new  and  abundant  inspiration 
for  art,  and  constant  social  use  and  demand  for  its  powers. 

In  depicting  the  story  of  man,  and  the  drama  of  life ;  in  great 
public  movements  ;  in  commemoration  of  the  past,  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  present ;  in  the  adorning  of  domestic  and  public 
buildings  and  places  ;  in  the  accompaniments  of  great  festivals, 
processions  and  celebrations — in  such  directions,  surely,  we  sh'all 
find  the  widest  possible  field  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  capacities 
of  art — architecture,  painting,  sculpture  and  the  arts  of  design 
and  handicraft,  with  music  and  poesy — as  in  the  fulness  of  com- 
munal life  we  shall  possess  the  materials  for  building  and  main- 
taining fair  cities,  and  dwelling-places  surpassing  in  beauty  any- 
thing that  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  yet  recorded,  since 
their  foundations  will  rest  upon  the  welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  Blatchford's  Reply. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford 
replies  to  Dr.  Crozier's  challenge  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  as  follows . — 

Firstly  :  that  I  knew  all  about  his  theory  of  "  economic  jus- 
tice "  twenty  years  ago.  Secondly :  that  I  stated  the  theory 
fully  and  frankly  in  "  Britain  for  the  British."   Thirdly  :  that 

economic  justice  M  is  impossible  because  no  man  can  express 
the  value  of  a  human  act  in  terms  of  wealth.  Fourthly  :  that 
"economic  justice"  is  not  desirable  for  the  genius  because 
happiness  does  not  depend  upon  wealth,  but  upon  goodness. 
Fifthly:  that  "economic  justice"  is  not  desirable  for  the 
commonwealth,  because  a  rich  man  soon  becomes  a  master  ;  and 
because  the  capitalist  system  in  a  new  form  would  soon  bring 
back  the  old  evils.  Sixthly  :  a  system  that  only  changes  the 
masters  is  not  as  good  as  a  system  which  liberates  the  slaves. 
Seventhly  :  Dr.  Crozier's  plan  would  not  abolish  poverty,  nor 
ignorance,  nor  war,  nor  class  distinctions.  Eighthly :  Dr. 
Crozier  makes  a  fatal  mistake  in  ignoring  the  right  of  the  people 
to  decline  the  services  of  the  genius  if  they  do  not  agree  to  his 
terms.  Lastly  :  Socialism  would  not  pander  to  the  pride  and 
the  greed  of  a  few,  at  the  cost  of  the  misery  and  subjection  of 
the  many  ;  but  would  ensure  the  essentials  of  a  healthy  and 
happy  human  life  to  all. 


"A  Sort  of"  Socialist  Programme. 

In  the  Grand  Magazine  for  February  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  sets  forth  in  his  penultimate  article  a  sort  of 
programme  of  Constructive  Socialism,  as  follows  : — 

First,  the  constructive  Socialist  has  to  do  whatever  lies  in  his 
power  towards  the  enrichment  of  the  Socialist  idea.  He  has  to 
give  whatever  gifts  he  has  as  artist,  as  writer,  as  maker  of  any 
sort  to  increasing  and  refining  the  conception  of  civilised  life. 
He  has  to  embody  and  make  real  the  State  and  the  City. 

Secondly,  Constructive  Socialism  in  every  country  must  direct 
its  energies  and  attention  to  political  reform,  to  the  scien- 
tific reconstruction  of  our  representative  and  administrative 
machinery  so  as  to  give  power  and  real  expression  to  the  develop- 
ing collective  mind  of  the  community. 

Thirdly,  the  constructive  Socialist  sets  himself  to  forward  the 
resumption  of  the  land  by  the  community  by  increased  public 
control,  by  taxation,  by  death  duties,  by  purchase,  and  by 
partially  compensated  confiscation  as  circumstances  may  render 
advisable,  and  so  to  rr.il* _  uLe  municipality  the  sole  landlord  in 
the  reorganised  world. 

There  are  four  distinct  systems  of  public  service  which 
could  very  conveniently  be  organised  under  collective  ownership 
and  control  now,  and  each  can  be  attacked  independently  of  the 
others.  There  is,  first,  the  need  of  public  educational 
machinery  to  enlarge  learning  and  sustain  philosophical  and 
literary  work. 

Second,  there  is  the  need  and  opportunity  of  organising  the 
whole  community  in  relation  to  health,  the  collective  develop- 
ment of  hospitals,  medical  aid,  public  sanitation,  child  welfare, 
into  one  great  loyal  and  efficient  public  service. 

A  third  system  of  interests  upon  which  practical  work  may  be 
done  at  the  present  time  lies  in  the  complex  interdependent 
developments  of  transit  and  housing,  questions  that  lock  up 
inextricably  with  the  problem  of  replanning  our  local  govern- 
ment areas.  Collective  control,  collective  management  and  so 
on  to  collective  enterprise  and  ownership  and  development  of 
building  land,  houses,  railways,  tramways  and  omnibuses  give 
the  only  way  of  escape  from  an  endless  drifting  entanglement 
and  congestion  of  our  mobile  modern  population. 

The  fourth  department  of  economic  activity  in  which  col- 
lectivism is  developing,  and  in  which  the  constructive  Socialist 
will  find  enormous  scope  for  work,  is  in  connection  with  the 
more  generalised  forms  of  public  trading,  and  especially  with 
the  production,  handling,  and  supply  of  food  and  minerals. 

An  Enemy's  Fancy  Programme. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Hoare  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  the  following  fancy  sketch  of  Socialism  in  the 
saddle  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Impotence  of 
Socialism  "  : — 

It  may  b«  convenient  at  this  point  to  give  a  list  of  the  main 
enactments  and  changes  which  would  presumably  herald  the 
declaration  of  the  "  Co-operative  Commonwealth." 

( 1 )  The  abolition  of  the  Monarchy. 

(2)  The  abolition  of  our  Second  Chamber. 

(3)  The  disintegration  of  the  Empire  and  abandonment  of 
India. 

(4)  The  repudiation  of  the  National  Debt. 

(5)  The  cancellation  of  all  financial  contracts,  whether  in 
respect  of  land-rents,  mortgages,  royalties,  debenture  bonds,  or 
stocks  and  shares.  The  vast  sums  which  have  been  invested  out 
of  their  savings  by  the  working  classes  would  thus  at  once  be 
confiscated  and  their  Voluntary  Societies  dissolved. 

(6)  The  disbanding  of  the  Regular  Army  in  favour  of  a 
Citizen  Army. 

(7)  The  disendowment  of  all  endowed  bodies. 

(8)  The  revocation  or  reconsideration  of  the  laws  affecting 
marriage,  property,  inheritance,  and  testamentary  powers. 

(9)  The  suppression  of  the  independence  of  the  Press. 

(10)  Universal  adult  suffrage. 

(11)  Parliaments  to  be  dissolved  and  re-elected  at  short 
intervals. 
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,12)  Appointments  to  the  judiciary  to  be  made  elective. 

Now  the  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
this  political  and  social  transformation  is  a  practical  one — 
namely,  the  difficulty  of  effecting  it.  Theorists  ma)  talk  as  they 
please  about  "  economic  expropriation,"  but  the  plain  fact  is 
that  the  socialistic  scheme  is  a  scheme  of  dishonesty,  robbery, 
and  plunder,  on  a  colossal  scale. 

The  Example  of  Peru. 

In  the  Magazine  of  Commerce  for  February  Mr.  W. 
Breffit  gives  us  a  business  man's  view  of  Socialism, 
pointing  out  a  few  things  that  Socialists  ignore, 
and  clinching  his  moral  by  the  fate  of  Peru.  There 
private  ownership  was  unknown  ;  competition  had  no 
existence ;  the  State  owned  everything,  directed 
everything,  regulated  everything ;  in  short,  the  whole 
routine  of  life  was  rigorously  prescribed  by  law.  The 
people  were  never  employed  on  wotks  pernicious  to 
their  health ;  they  were  never  the  victims  of  public  or 
private  extortion,  or,  in  the  new  mode  of  expression, 
exploited  or  sweated.  Their  necessities  were  care- 
fully watched  over ;  the  refinement  of  legislation  was 
carried  to  an  amazing  degree ;  they  had  no  money, 
could  follow  no  craft,  engage  in  no  labour,  no  amuse- 
ment, except  as  law  prescribed.  By  their  compulsory 
occupation  they  were  prevented  from  the  three  great 
evils  of  idleness,  vice,  and  want  The  result  of  it 
all  was  that  when  it  came  into  contact  with  the 
Spaniard,  a  man  of  a  ruder,  stronger  type  of  civilisa- 
tion, it  crumbled  away  into  dust.  But  Mr.  Breffit 
forgets  that  because  a  lion  occasionally  eats  a  man  the 
brute  does  not  prove  its  superiority  to  a  human  being. 

The  Fallacies  of  Socialism. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  devotes  a  long  article  to  the 
fallacies  of  Socialism,  chiefly  taking  as  its  text  Mr. 
Kirkup's  books  on  Socialism.  The  Review  quotes 
as  a  warning  the  following  passage  from  Professor 
Petrie's  "  Janus  in  Modern  Life  "  : — 

The  one  movement  which  grew  steadily  as  Rome  declined, 
and  which  was  intimately  connected  with  every  stage  of  that 
decline,  was  the  compulsion  of  labour  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  wastrel  as  a  burden  on  society.  It  was  that  which  pulled 
down  the  greatest  political  organism,  by  the  crushing  of  initiative 
and  character,  and  by  the  steady  drain  on  all  forms  of  wealth. 
The  free  Goth  was  the  welcome  deliverer  from  social  bondage. 

Writing  of  the  programme  of  the  I.L.P.,  the  Re- 
viewer asks : — 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  political  party,  presumably  thinking 
they  are  practical  men,  can  propose  a  programme  of  such 
blatant  absurdity  ?  Supposing  for  an  instant  that  such  a  pro- 
gramme could  be  realised,  where  would  be  the  incentive  to 
work?  Why  should  anyone  put  himself  out  to  earn  money 
which  will  immediately  be  taken  from  him?  Where  would 
liberty  come  in  ?  That  section  of  the  population  which  was 
above  university  age  but  below  pension  age  would  have  to  work 
not  only  to  maintain  itself,  but  to  maintain  the  entire  remainder 
of  the  population  in  addition.  Wealth  greatly  diminished,  * 
taxation  multiplied  to  an  incredible  degree,  freedom  extinct, 
where  would  be  the  joy  of  living  ?  Socialism  would  be  quite 
unworkable,  very  inefficient,  and,  above  all,  it  would  be 
destructive  to  individual  liberty. 

Mr.  Hakluyt  Egerton  discusses  Socialism  and 
Reform  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review.  He*  con- 
fines himself  to  an  examination  of  the  more  important 


philosophical  and  economic  conceptions  fundamental 
in  contemporary  Socialism  : — 

The  result  is,  the  writer  thinks,  to  show  that  these  concep- 
tions are  vitiated  by  a  radical  misinterpretation  of  facts,  and 
cannot,  therefore,  be  profitably  used  as  instruments  of  social 
reform.  That  reform  depends  upon  what  are,  in  his  opinion, 
other  and  sounder  political  conceptions  arising  out  of  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion  to  industrial  problems. 

The  Quarterly  Review  has  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Right  to  Work."  It  ought  properly  to  be  described, 
according  to  the  Quarterly  Reviewer,  "  The  Right  to 
Wages."  After  discussing  the  question  at  length,  and 
giving  some  interesting  particulars  concerning  the 
attempts  to  recognise  the  right  to  work  in  France 
and  elsewhere,  the  Reviewer  concludes  by  saying  : — 
Most  rich  men  have  brains  as  well  as  cheque-books,  and  it  is 
their  duty  to  think  out  for  themselves  how  they  can  best  spend 
their  money  so  as  to  benefit  their  fellow-men.  They  will  doubt- 
less make  blunders,  and  have  to  retrace  their  steps.  But  the 
blunders  will  be  less  serious  and  more  curable  than  they  would 
be  if  the  State,  with  its  wholesale,  mechanical,  impersonal 
methods,  were  to  try  to  do  what  can  only  be  effectively  done 
under  the  guidance  of  individual  thought,  under  the  inspiration 
of  human  sympathy. 

Reference  is  also  made  to  the  French  law  on  the 
subject.  The  Quarterly  Reviewer  sums  up  by 
declaring  that — 

to  the  general  principle  of  an  eight  hours'  day  for  miners  there 
is  no  objection  even  on  the  part  of  coal-owners.  But  the 
economic  consequences  of  the  compulsory  limitation  of— not 
eight  hours1  labour,  but  eight  hours  underground,  which  may 
mean  only  six  hours'  labour,  or  even  less — are  too  serious  to  be 
ignored  at  the  mere  demand  of  the  labourists. 

An  Alternative  Programme. 
Mr.  Masterman,  M.P.,  writing  in  the  Albany 
Review  on  Causes  and  Cures  of  Poverty,  with  special 
reference  to  West  Ham,  says  even  if  Socialism  were 
a  cure  it  could  not  be  applied  in  this  generation. 
He  therefore  indicates  some  of  the  changes  which 
might  give  hope  towards  betterment : — 

1.  Active  campaign  against  insanitary  and  uninhabitable 
houses  with  a  view  to  lifting  the  still  resistant  forces  of  decency 
and  thrift  from  the  infection  of  their  squalor. 

2.  The  organisation  of  casual  and  irregular  labour,  especially 
in  the  new  dock  scheme,  by  the  selection  of  a  permanent  class 
of  regular  workers  from  the  present  crowd  of  superfluous  labour. 

3.  The  fixing  of  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  by  means  of  State- 
devised  Wages  Boards  in  certain  scheduled  trades,  by  which  the 
standard  of  remuneration  may  at  least  be  raised  to  the  level  of 
the  best  employers. 

4.  The  attempt  at  draining  the  abyss  by  (1)  providing  mf- 
employed  work  of  a  rough,  unskilled  character  of  a  sufficiently 
severe  standard  of  energy,  as  far  as  possible  to  regular  applicants  ; 
(2)  a  large  scheme  of  migration  and  emigration  of  superfluous 
casual  labour  to  the  colonies  or  other  parts  of  England  ;  (3)  a 
land  colony  devised  to  form  a  channel  by  which  a  certain 
number  of  the  unemployed  may  be  restored  to  the  land. 

5.  The  full  working  of  the  Medical  Inspection  of  School 
Children  and  the  Underfed  Children's  Bill,  by  which  the  manu- 
facture of  the  unemployed  may  be  checked  at  its  source  ;  with 
the  addition  also  of  some  large  schemes  of  apprenticeship  and 
education  designed  to  raise  the  boys  and  girls  from  drifting 
persistently  into  the  ranks  of  low-paid,  unskilled  labour. 

A  paper  of  interest  to  all  students  of  religion  is 
Mr.  Abraham's  essays  in  the  Jewish  Quarterly  Review 
on  "  Some  Rabbinic  Ideas  on  Prayer." 
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OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

A  Census  of  Possible  Pensioners. 
Miss  Edith  Sellers,  who  of  all  social  students  goes 
most  practically  to  work,  publishes  in  the  Contem- 
porary Review  the  result  of  her  investigation  into 
what  she  calls  the  belongingless  poor  in  workhouses 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  She  started  with  South- 
wark : — 

When  the  inmates  of  the  Southwark  House  had  told  me  what 
they  had  to  tell,  and  the  officials  there  had  put  dots  on  their  i's 
for  them  and  verified  their  statements,  I  betook  myself  to  other 
unions,  to  some  in  rural  districts,  to  some  in  provincial  towns, 
and  to  one  in  a  busy  London  suburb.  Last  of  all,  I  went  to  the 
workhouse  at  Kensington.  Wherever  I  went  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  try  to  ascertain,  in  a  somewhat  rough  and  ready  fashion, 
it  is  true,  sometimes,  how  many  of  the  old  people  who  were 
receiving  indoor  relief  there  had  relations  with  whom  they  could 
live,  if  they  each  had  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week,  and  how  many 
of  them  were  auite  alone  in  the  world. 

In  the  workhouses  I  visited  from  first  to  last  while  on  census- 
making  bent,  there  were,  roughly  speaking,  2,20b  inmates  above 
sixty-five.  Quite  1,000  of  them,  however,  belonged  to  the  very 
infirm  class,  the  class  that  require  trained  nursing,  and  must 
therefore  of  necessity  be  in  institutions  of  one  sort  or  another. 
A  good  400  more  were  so  feeble  in  body  or  mind  as  to  require 
more  care  than  even  a  devoted  daughter  could  probably  bestow, 
if  she  had  children  to  attend  to,  or  work  to  do  outside  her  own 
home.  Among  the  whole  2,200  there  were,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  only  about  800,  at  most,  who  did  not  require  more  care, 
if  they  were  to  be  properly  cared  for,  than  the  chances  are  they 
would  receive,  were  they  to  quit  the  workhouse  and  go  to  live 
in  the  cottages  or  tenements  of  their  relations,  even  if  they  had 
relations. 

Out  of  the  1,200  only  23,  as  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  really 
had  relations  with  whom  they  might,  and  probably  would,  be 
able  to  live,  provided,  of  course,  they  had  pensions.  In  all  the 
workhouses  m  England  and  Wales,  together  with  their  ante- 
chambers, the  casual  wards,  there  are,  according  to  the  last 
census,  76,089  inmates  above  sixty- five.  If,  therefore,  the 
houses  I  dealt  with  are  fairly  typical,  and  I  think  they  are,  only 
about  760  out  of  the  whole  76,089  would  be  able  to  return  to 
their  own  ^people,  if  a  pension  law  were  to  come  into  force  ; 
only  about  760  of  them  would,  in  fact,  be  one  whit  better  off 
then  than  they  are  now.  Great  injustice  will  certainly  be  done 
to  the  very  section  of  the  poor  whom  we  are  all  most  anxious  to 
help,  if,  when  old  age  pensions  are  granted,  old  age  homes  are 
not  provided  for  the  pensioners  who  are  alone  in  the  world  and 
respectable. 

An  Individualist  Workman's  Protest. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Hutchinson,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  "  Can  the  Working  Classes  Save  ?  "  says 
they  can  and  they  do,  and  they  might  save  much 
more  : — 

As  a  working  man  individualist,  who  thoroughly  believes  in 
the  principle  of  self-help,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  while  on 
this  topic  that,  apart  from  the  selfishness  which  seems  inborn  in 
our  nature,  I  am  not  much  in  love  with  the  prospect  of  having 
my  earnings  still  further  curtailed,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  order  to  provide  a  fund  from  which  my  more  improvident 
fellow-workman,  who  has  had  equal  opportunities  with  myself 
through  life,  shall  be  assisted  when  he  is  past  work  from  old  age. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  we  have  in  the  strict  limitations  of 
these  two  questions,  drink  and  gambling,  the  readiest  solution 
of  the  problem  we  are  discussing.  For  were  but  a  tithe  of  the 
£l  10,000,000  per  year  which  is  said  to  be  the  workmen's  share 
in  the  annual  drink  bill  saved  and  used  in  the  provision  of  more 
food,  more  adequate  clothing,  and  better  housing,  it  would  at 
one  stroke  solve  not  only  the  question  of  work  and  wages  for 
the  masses,  but  also  that  of  their  physical  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion. And  this  reform  the  working  classes  can  accomplish  if 
they  will. 


Microbe  to  Find  the  Money. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  at  his  wits'  end  to  find  the  money 
for  old  age  pensions.  A  happy  thought  is  suggested 
by  an  article  in  the  Worlds  Work  for  February. 
Why  not  save  it  by  exterminating  the  rat  ?  For  the 
rat,  it  is  estimated,  destroys  every  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ten  million  pounds'  worth  of  property. 
Kill  the  rats,  save  the  ten  millions,  and  the  extra 
taxation  needed  for  pensions  would  be  available  for 
the  Exchequer. 

It  is  not  an  impossibility.  Every  rat  left  to  breed 
multiplies  itself  800  times  every  year.  But  the  rat- 
killing  microbe  multiplies  itself  by  the  million  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Dr.  Zuschlag,  of  Copenhagen, 
started  the  holy  war  against  the  rat,  killing  100,000 
rats  in  two  months.  But  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Danyaz, 
and  later  Neumann,  discovered  the  microbe  that  is  fatal 
to  the  rat  that  hope  dawned  upon  the  exterminators. 
His  microbe  is  only  fatal  to  rats,  mice,  sucking  pigs, 
and  sucking  calves.  The  extraordinary  thing  about  it 
is  that  after  it  has  exterminated  thousands  of  rats 
in  a  single  farm  there  is  no  effluvia,  no  smell,  no  trace 
of  the  rats  anywhere.  It  is  as  if  they  had  evaporated 
into  thin  air.  The  German  Minister  of  Agriculture 
certifies  that  Neumann's  bacillus,  after  the  most 
rigorous  tests,  had  been  found  to  accomplish  all-  that 
is  claimed  for  it.  There  are  now  more  than  a  dozen 
countries  where  dough  treated  with  a  culture  of  the 
rat-killing-  bacillus  is  being  used,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  rats  are  perishing  every  day. 


THE  EDUCATION  BILL  OF  1908. 

Sir  George  White,  M.P<,  writing  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review,  says : — 

Let  me  enumerate  under  four  heads  the  principles  which  must 
form  the  basis  of  any  satisfactory  Bill. 

1.  All  Elementary  schools  receiving  public  money  must  be 
State  schools  :  such  schools  must  be  free,  and  sufficient  accommo- 
dation must  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  every 
child  of  school  age. 

2.  Every  State  school  must  be  under  elective  local  control 
of  a  representative  character,  and,  by  preference,  elected  by 
direct  vote. 

3.  All  teachers  in  these  schools,  being  employed  by  the 
State,  are  civil  servants,  and  must  therefore  be  free  from  any 
Denominational  tests,  as  also  must  be  the  managers. 

4.  No  Secondary  School,  Training  College,  Hostel,  or 
institution  of  a  sectarian  character  should  be  subsidised  from 
public  funds. 

In  the  same  review,  writing  in  the  interest  of  peace, 
the  Bishop  of  Southwark  lays  down  the  following 
principles  : — 

1.  My  starting  point  is  the  assertion  that  our  main  desire  is 
not  denominational  advantage,  but  religious  education. 

2.  Our  second  principle  is  that  religious  education  can  only 
be  given  by  convinced  people  teaching  the  belief  which  they 
gain  from,  and  share  with,  some  body  of  believers. 

3.  This  brings  me  to  our  third  principle,  viz.,  that  the 
national  system  should  be  built  on  the  most  inclusive  basis. 

I  would  therefore  submit  that  to  satisfy  my  third  principle  of 
inclusiveness,  the  main  condition  is  that  we  give  first  place  to 
the  rights  of  parents^ 
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WHY  FRANCE  MUST  NOT  OCCUPY  MOROCCO. 

By  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu.  - 

In  the  first  January  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
MondeSy  M.  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu,  writing  on  France 
in  North  Africa,  deals  chiefly  with  the  question  of 
France  and  Morocco,  but  prefaces  his  study  of  the 
subject  with  some  notes  on  Algeria  and  Tunis.  His 
main  object  is  to  show  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
France  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  making 
Morocco  a  colony  like  Algeria,  or  a  protectorate  like 
Tunis,  or  even  a  sort  of  vassal  to  France.  If  France 
undertook  the  enterprise,  she  would  only  become  the 
unpaid  guard  of  Morocco  and  would  have  all  the 
responsibility  and  none  of  the  compensations.  The 
writer  explains  as  follows  what  ought  to  be  the 
attitude  of  France  towards  Morocco  so  as  to  safe- 
guard effectively  the  French  possessions  in  Algeria 
and  the  Sahara. 

MOROCCO  HOLDS  FRANCE. 

France  does  not  hold  Morocco,  it  is  Morocco 
which  holds  France.  All  the  efforts  of  the  French 
should  be  directed  towards  their  own  extrication  from 
the  country,  and  for  this  end  the  application  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  will  suffice.  France 
ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
Morocco,  and  it  would  be  most  imprudent  to  take  the 
part  of  this  or  that  competitor  for  power.  Naturally 
the  Sultan  must  be  considered  the  sovereign  of  the 
country  so  long  as  he  is  not  overthrown,  but  it  is  not 
the  business  of  France  to  be  his  champion  or 
take  him  under  her  protection.  Any  interference  in 
Moroccan  quarrels  may  deeply  involve  France  and 
have  a  bad  effect 

THE  COST  OF  FRENCH  OCCUPATION. 

One  thing  is  certain.  The  French  occupation  of 
Morocco  under  any  form  would  bring  in  its  train  incom- 
mensurable sacrifices,  which  would  necessarily  weaken 
the  position  of  France  in  Europe.  It  would  cause  a 
coolness  in  her  relations  with  Spain,  her  natural  and 
necessary  ally,  and  finally,  so  far  from  consolidating 
the  French  Empire  in  Africa,  it  would  make  it  more 
fragile  and  would  introduce  into  it  the  germs  of 
dissolution.  It  is  quite  enough  for  France  to  have 
six  millions  of  Mussulman  subjects,  who  by  the 
natural  growth  of  population  will  have  increased  to 
eight  millions  in  the  next  thirty  years,  and  there 
would  be  great  peril  in  doubling  this  number  by 
adding  the  population  of  Morocco  to  it. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  ORDER  ON  THE  FRONTIER. 

It  is  alleged  that  an  anarchical  Morocco  is  a 
dangerous  neighbour.  In  certain  respects  Moroccan 
anarchy  has  its  drawbacks  for  France ;  it  is  a 
hindrance  to  the  development  of  French  commerce 
and  it  makes  regrettable  incidents  on  the  French 
frontier  more  frequent.  But  these  drawbacks  are 
only  of  secondary  importance  compared  to  the 
enormous  sacrifices  and  indefinite  responsibilities 
which  the  occupation  and  protection  of  Morocco 


would  imply;  Recent  events  have  shown  that  by 
applying  to  competent  Algerian  authorities  the  incur- 
sions of  Moroccans  into  French  territory  can  be 
prevented  easily  and  at  little  cost.  M.  Jonnart,  the 
Governor  of  Algeria,  and  General  Lyautey,  the 
military  commander  of  the  province  of  Oran,  each 
in  his  sphere  an  excellent  agent,  would  have  main- 
tained order  on  the  Algerian  frontier  if  the  powers 
which  naturally  devolved  upon  them  had  not  been 
taken  away.  At  the  present  moment  well-merited 
punishment  is  being  inflicted  on  the  Beni-Snassen ; 
energetic  and  legitimate  acts  of  repression  will  assure 
peace  in  all  that  zone. 

THE  DANGER  OF  A  PROSPEROUS  MOROCCO. 

Moroccan  anarchy  may  be  inconvenient  to  French 
interests,  but  can  France  be  sure  that  a  well-ordered 
and  flourishing  Moroccan  Empire  would  not,  from  a 
political  point  of  view,  have  dangers  of  another  sort 
for  Algeria  and  Tunis  ?  The  supposed  prosperous 
Moroccan  Empire  would  have  an  attraction  for  the 
native  population  of  the  French  territory,  an  attrac- 
tion such  as  the  decayed  Empire  of  the  Cherif  could 
not  enjoy.  Has  France  any  manifest  interest  in 
imposing  by  force  on  Morocco  material  and  moral 
civilisation  ?  A  rejuvenated  and  modernised  Morocco 
might  play  in  North  Africa  the  part  which  Piedmont 
played  so  well  in  Italy.  Is  it  necessary  that  Europeans 
should  renew  in  North  Africa  the  mistake  they  have 
made  in  Asia?  About  sixty  years  ago,  when  an 
American  squadron  iorced  Japan  to  open  her  ports 
to  Westerns,  the  United  States  little  thought  that  one 
day  the  American  people  would  be  asking  themselves 
whether  the  Japanese  fleet  proposed  to  attack  them  on 
their  own  territory  and  rob  them  of  their  colonies. 
Let  nations,  especially  vigorous  nations,  live  their  own 
life.  If  they  do  not  want  railways,  they  should  not 
be  compelled  to  let  other  nations  come  and  make 
them  in  their  territory,  and  half  a  century  later  France 
might  bitterly  regret  such  action. 

LET  FRANCE  HUSBAND  HER  FORCES. 

France  possesses  a  magnificent  Empire  in  Africa. 
The  lot  of  the  French  African  is,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  Egypt,  much  the  best  in  that  region  of 
the  world.  Let  the  French  be  satisfied  with  that 
Empire,  and  make  the  most  of  it ;  it  is  quite  enough 
for  their  colonising  faculties.  The  French  officers, 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  learned  civilians,  are  doing  a 
marvellous  work  in  the  exploration  of  those  immense, 
but  unjustly  despised,  territories  which  separate 
Algeria  and  Tunis  from  the  Soudan.  Let  France 
unite  her  African  Empire  and  make  it  one  by  joining 
Central  with  Northern  Africa,  and  that  is  a  superb 
task  to  accomplish.  But  do  not  let  her  disperse  her 
strength  and  her  resources ;  French  colonisation  has 
before  it  in  the  African  continent  an  immense  field 
which  will  absorb  all  her  activity  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  present  century  and  longer.  Let 
France,  who  already  possesses  immensities,  therefore 
restrain  herself.  ^ 
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A  FRANCO-GERMAN  ALLIANCE. 

Would  Intellectual  lead  to  Political  Union  ? 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  there 
is  a  Symposium,  edited  by  Ernest  Tissot,  on  the 
subject  of  an  Intellectual  Union  between  France  and 
Germany.  Would  a  closer  literary  and  artistic  union 
aid  the  political  rapprochement  which  the  govern- 
ments of  both  countries  desire  ?  is  the  question  put 
by  M.  Tissot,  and  answered  by  well-known  French 
writers. 

Yes.  By  M.  Finot. 
M.  Einot,  the  editor  of  La  Revue,  says  an  intel- 
lectual union  of  different  nations  is  always  desirable. 
At  the  present  moment  literary  Germany  has  not 
much  to  offer  to  France,  nor  has  France  any  great 
writer  to  offer  to  Germany,  but  as  soon  as  a  German 
writer  of  the  first  rank  appears  again  he  is  bound  to 
cross  the  French  frontier,  even  though  he  should  be 
forbidden  to  do  so.  In  politics  such  a  union  is 
equally  desirable.  It  is  necessary  for  the  victory  of 
peace,  which  the  consciences  of  nations  have  so  much 
at  heart.  Above  all,  a  political  union  between 
France  and  Germany  would  open  the  French  money 
market  to  Germany,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  French 
millions  the  enterprising  Germans  would  achieve 
wonders.  It  might  be  that  in  fifteen  years  German 
industry  would  have  destroyed  the  trade  of  France, 
for  after  closing  foreign  markets  to  France,  Germany 
might  take  possession  of  the  French  markets.  A 
beautiful  peaceful  conquest  indeed  !  If  France  and 
Germany  were  united,  France  would  teach  Germany 
French  political  wisdom,  and  also  procure  for  her 
some  of  the  advantages  of  her  French  allies.  Both 
France  and  Germany  have  much  to  gain  from  an 
alliance. 

No.  By  Madame  Juliette  Adam. 
Madame  Juliette  Adam,  one  of  the  few  French 
authoresses  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  politics, 
replies  that  we  do  not  work  for  an  intellectual  union 
as  we  work  for  a  political  alliance.  The  former  is 
spontaneous,  whereas  in  the  latter  interests  come  into 
play.  Wagner  could  not  be  excluded  from  France 
by  any  patriotic  feeling.  ...  A  political  union 
between  Germany  and  France  could  not  be  sincere  so 
long  as  the  Alsace-Lorraine  question  is  unsolved.  At 
the  present  moment  France  has  no  interest  in  a  union 
with  Germany  any  more  than  England  has  any 
interest  in  a  union  with  France.  Every  alliance  pre- 
supposes advantages  for  both  parties,  and  neither 
Germany  nor  England  would  be  willing  to  guarantee 
advantages  to  France. 

M.  de  VoGCfi's  Views. 
To  ask  whether  an  intellectual  union  between 
France  and  Germany  is  possible,  writes  Vicomte  de 
Vogue*,  is  almost  like  asking  whether  it  is  broad  day- 
light at  midday.  Over  a  century  ago  the  amalgama- 
tion was  achieved ;  it  only  grows  from  day  to  day. 
Goethe  and  other  German  poets  have  inspired  French 
literature,  the  German  school  of  philosophy  has 


penetrated  France,  and  German  literature  and  German 
music  are  welcomed.  The  scientific  exchange 
between  the  two  nations  becomes  every  day  more 
extensive.  At  the  same  time  French  plays  are  to  be 
heard  in  the  German  theatres,  and  German  museums 
contain  the  works  of  French  artists.  But  history  does 
not  teach  that  intellectual  unity  between  nations  will 
prevent  conflicts. 

M.  Tissot's  Summing-up. 
M.  Tissot,  in  summing  up  the  result  of  his  inquiry, 
notes  that  seven  writers — Vicomte  de  Vogue*,  Georges 
Renard,  Paul  Bourget,  Paul  Adam,  M.  Fonsegrive, 
Ernest-Charles,  and  Madame  Juliette  Adam — are  of 
opinion  that  an  intellectual  alliance  between  France 
and  Germany  would  not  further  a  political  alliance 
between  the  two  countries ;  M.  Finot  and  Madame 
Tinayre  think  it  would  do  so,  and  the  brothers 
Margueritte  and  Madame  Arvede  Barine  are  less 
decided  in  their  views.  The  Noes  are  therefore  in  a 
large  majority.   

GERMANY  AND  ENGLAND:  A  NEW  ERA. 

Major-General  Sir  Alfred  Turner,  who  con 
tributes  another  article  on  the  relations  of  England 
and  Germany  to  the  January  number  of  the  Deutsche 
Revue,  says  that  the  recent  visit  of  the  Kaiser  to 
England  has  set  the  seal  to  the  long  series  of 
endeavours  to  restore  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  An  era  of  mutual  good-will  has  now 
been  established  and  an  end  has  been  put  to  the 
period  of  unworthy  suspicion  and  hateful  envy. 
Ententes  Cordiales  have  more  effect  than  Hague 
Conferences,  though  the  value  of  the  latter  must  not 
be  overlooked.  When  monarchs  like  William  II.  and 
Edward  VII.,  and  statesmen  like  Roosevelt,  Clemen- 
ceau,  Biilow,  Tittoni,  and  others  are  determined  to  do 
everything  possible  to  maintain  peace,  their  influence 
and  their  united  efforts  are  far  more  practical  for  the 
welfare  of  the  world  than  any  number  of  Conferences. 
The  visit  of  the  Kaiser  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  received,  as  well  as  the  simple  country  life  he 
led  in  our  land,  his  sympathy  for  the  poor,  and  his 
kindness  to  the  children,  have  all  contributed  to  lend 
stability  to  a  new  era  of  close  friendship,  which,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  will  stand  firm  as  a  rock,  and  the 
waves  of  envy  and  malice  will  rise  in  vain  against  it. 

Insomnia  at  High  Altitudes. — In  the  Geo- 
graphical Journal  for  January  Mr.  W.  H.  Workman 
describes  the  ascent  of  the  Nun  Kun  Mountain 
Group  in  Kashmir.  He  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  the  effect  of  the  high  altitude  in  depriving  the 
climber  of  sleep.  When  19,000  or  20,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level  the  scarcity  of  oxygen  led  to  a  constant 
gasping  for  breath  which  interfered  with  sleep,  and  if 
at  last  one  did  doze  for  a  moment  the  sleeper  awoke 
with  a  stifling  sensation  as  if  he  were  dying.  Hence, 
the  writer  concludes  that  insomnia  is  likely  to  be  the 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  climbing  mountains 
over  20,000  feet  in  height 
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POLITICAL  LIFE  IN  THE  EIGHTIES. 

Reminiscences  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill. 

Lady  Randolph  Churchill  continues  her 
Reminiscences  in  the  Century  for  February,  and  in 
the  present  instalment  deals  with  London  political 
society,  etc.,  down  to  the  time  of  *Lord  Randolph's 
resignation. 

lord  Randolph's  "  magnificent  effort." 

Of  all  the  statesmen  Lady  Randolph  has  met  the 
late  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Gladstone  were  the 
pleasantest  companions  at  dinner.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  started  on  his  subject  an  intelligent 
"  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  was  all  that  was  required.  When 
a  remark  was  made,  he  had  a  disconcerting  way 
of  turning  sharply  round,  his  piercing  eye  fixed 
inquiringly  upon  you,  and  his  hand  to  his  ear,  with 
the  gesture  so  well  known  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
His  Old-World  manner  was  very  attractive,  and  his 
urbanity  outside  the  House  remarkable.  On  one 
occasion  when  Lady  Randolph  was  at  the  House 
she  heard  Lord  Randolph  make  one  of  his  fiery 
attacks  on  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the  latter  answered 
with  equal  heat  and  indignation.  At  a  dinner  party 
the  same  evening  at  Spencer  House  the  first  person 
Lady  Randolph  met  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  at  once 
came  up  and  said,  "  I  hope  Lord  Randolph  is  not 
too  tired  after  his  magnificent  effort" 

the  power  of  the  press. 

There  are  interesting  notes  on  the  Fourth  Party  to 
which  History  says  Mr.  Balfour  belonged,  though, 
adds  Lady  Randolph,  he  possibly  only  coquetted 
with  it,  the  formation  of  the  Primrose  League  and 
election  campaigns.  In  those  days  (over  twenty  years 
ago)  Mr.  Buckle,  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  friend 
of  Lord  and  Lady  Randolph's,  often  wrote  slating 
articles  on  Lord  Randolph  in  the  Times.  Lady 
Randolph  wonders  whether  the  power  of  the 
press  is  not  greatly  exaggerated.  She  has  always 
observed  that  it  has  to  follow  a  popular  movement, 
not  lead  it,  and  that  great  abuse  of  a  public  man 
only  seems  to  help  him  to  office.  At  the  last  General 
Election  she  notes  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  whole 
press  of  England  preached  Protection,  and  yet  Free 
Trade  won  all  along  the  line. 

lord  Randolph's  political  death-warrant. 

In  conclusion,  Lady  Randolph's  note  on  Lord 
Randolph's  resignation  of  the  post  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  which  he  held  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
second  Administration,  may  be  quoted  : — 

Although  the  recipient  of  many  confidences,  so  little  did  I 
realise  the  grave  step  Randolph  was  contemplating,  that  I  was 
at  that  moment  occupied  with  the  details  of  a  reception  we  were 
going  to  give  at  the  Foreign  Office,  which  was  to  be  lent  to  us 
for  the  occasion.    Already  the  cards  had  been  printed. 

The  night  before  his  resignation  we  went  to  the  play  with  Sir 
Henry  Wolff.  Questioning  Randolph  as  to  the  list  of  guests 
for  the  party,  I  remember  being  puzzled  at  his  saying :  "Oh  I 
I  shouldn't  worry  about  it  if  I  were  you  ;  it  probably  will  never 
take  place."  I  could  get  no  explanation  of  his  meaning,  and 
shortly  after  the  first  act  he  left  us  ostensibly  to  go  to  the  club, 
but  in  reality  to  go  to  the  Times  office  and  give  them  the  letter 


he  had  written  at  Windsor  Castle  three  nights  before.  In  it  he 
resigned  all  he  had  worked  for  for  years,  and,  if  he  had  but 
known  it,  signed  his  political  death-warrant. 

When  I  came  down  to  breakfast,  the  fatal  paper  in  my  hand, 
I  found  him  calm  and  smiling.  "  Quite  a  surprise  for  you,"  he 
said.  He  went  into  no  explanation,  and  I  felt  too  utterly 
crushed  and  miserable  to  ask  for  any,  or  even  to  remonstrate. 
Mr.  Moore  (the  permanent  Under-Secretary  at  the  Treasury), 
who  was  devoted  to  Randolph,  rushed  in,  pale  and  anxious, 
and  with  a  faltering  voice  said  to  me,  "  He  has  thrown  himself 
from  the  top  of  the  ladder,  and  will  never  reach  it  again  ! " 
Alas  !  he  proved  too  true  a  prophet. 


HOW  TO  EDUCATE  THE  BRITISH  OFFICER. 

By  Lord  Esher. 

Lord  Esher  contributes  to  the  United  Service 
Magazine  for  February  a  thoughtful  and  well-read 
paper  entitled  "  A  Problem  in  Military  Education,"  in 
which  he  says  : — 

If  it  is  true  that  the  security  of  the  Empire  largely  depends 
upon  the  soundness  of  Army  organisation,  and  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Army  mainly  rests  upon  the  capacity  of  its  officers, 
then  the  tests  applied  and  the  encouragement  given  to  officers 
become  matters  of  vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  Army  but 
to  the  nation. 

At  this  point  it  is  worth  while  to  put  a  question,  and  in  all 
friendliness  and  perfect  good  faith,  to  suggest  a  doubt,  whether 
the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  average  British  officer  of  high 
rank  and  middle  life  is  equal  to  that  of  men  of  the  same  standing 
in  other  professions. 

If  it  be  true  that  "  the  average  intellectual  equipment, 
the  power  of  careful  reasoning,  and  the  store  of 
accumulated  knowledge,  together  with  the  habit  of 
application,  are  inferior  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Army  to  what  is  found  in  men  in  relative  positions 
in  other  walks  of  life,"  then  Lord  Esher  draws 
the  inference  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  more  or 
less  wasted  years  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five.  The  problem  is  a  difficult  one,  for 
when  the  tastes  of  large  numbers  of  excellent  regi- 
mental officers  are  considered,  Lord  Esher  says  : — 
"To  force  them  to  work,  and  to  employ  arbitrary 
means  to  make  them  acquire  habits  of  application, 
are  not  remedies.  It  is  inducement  and  not  force 
which  is  required." 

Wherein  is  this  inducement  to  be  found  ?  Lord 
Esher  replies : — 

Any  plan,  however,  if  framed  to  remedy  the  defects  which 
have  been  pointed  out,  should  be  based  upon  certain  clear  prin- 
ciples. It  must  provide  an  inducement  for  young  men  between 
the  ages  mentioned  to  work  at  Military  History,  at  Military 
Geography,  at  Strategy  and  Tactics,  and  it  should  provide 
means  for  maintaining  their  interest  in  these  subjects. 

Annual  tests  of  progress,  as  at  the  universities,  should  be 
insisted  upon,  provided  that  they  are  not  made  difficult  of 
access,  or  an  excuse  for  relieving  officers  of  their  regimental  and 
routine  duties. 

The  whole  idea  which  underlies  this  argument  is  that  time 
now  available,  but  wasted,  should  be  utilised — not  by  discipli- 
nary rules,  but  voluntarily  and  by  inducement. 

It  should  not  be  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  those  entrusted  with 
the  training  of  officers  to  devise  a  scheme  by  which  young  men 
could  be  tempted  to  qualify  themselves  by  a  triennial  course  of 
reading  to  act  as  "  emergency  staff  officers." 

Even  if  the  list  of  those  "qualified"  according  to  such  tests 
became  a  long  one,  it  could  never  be  too  long  for  our  possible 
requirements.  From  this  list,  and  from  this  list  only,  officers 
might  be  selected  for  the  personal  staff— or  for  adjutantcies  of 
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battalions  or  regiments.  Thus  another  inducement  would  be 
offered  to  young  men  to  devote  some  hours  of  the  day  to 
intellectual  exercise. 

From  this  list,  and  not  necessarily  by  competition,  but  by 
selection  tempered  by  further  tests,  the  most  highly  gifted  might 
be  chosen  for  a  course  of  Staff  College  training,  using  that 
college  as  a  real  training  school,  and  not  merely  as  an  avenue  of 
advancement. 

These  are  not  definite  suggestions,  but  only  indications  of  the 
line  along  which  inquiry  by  those  seeking  a  remedy  might 
possibly  move.   

INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  SULTAN  OF  MOROCCO. 

By  Mr.  Ellis  Ashmead-Bartlett. 
Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  accompanied  the  French 
Mission  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  at  the  sacred  city 
of  Rabat,  and  he  contributes  an  account  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  monarch  to  the  February  number  of 
Blackwooa's  Magazine,  The  Sultan  speaks  neither 
French  nor  English,  and  Mr.  Bartlett  had  to  employ  an 
interpreter  who  could  speak  Arabic.  Abdul  Aziz  is 
not  a  pure  Arab,  for  his  mother  was  a  Circassian,  and 
he  is  much  more  swarthy  than  is  usual  with  his 
countrymen.  His  face  is  covered  with  dark  hair,  and 
he  wears  a  short  beard  which  conceals  his  weak  chin ; 
his  forehead  is  good ;  his  eyes  are  very  fine ;  but 
unfortunately  his  face  is  much  disfigured  by  small-pox. 
Instead  of  being  depressed  by  the  state  of  his  country 
he  was  full  of  life  and  hope  and  joy.  The  interview 
opened  by  showing  the  Sultan  some  photographs 
which  Mr.  Bartlett  had  taken  at  Casa  Blanca.  The 
first  remark  the  Sultan  made  of  any  interest  was, 
"  I  cannot  understand  any  one  going  to  war  who  is 
not  obliged  to :  lam  sure  I'd  be  very  frightened." 

MOROCCAN  JOURNALISM. 

When  the  Sultan  asked  Mr.  Bartlett  if  his  people 
were  as  brave  as  the  Japanese,  he  decided  to  lie,  and 
said,  "Yes;  but  they  have  not  the  same  training, 
skill,  or  tenacity  of  purpose."  When  questioned  as 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  country,  he  said  that  he  trusted 
all  would  come  right  in  the  end.  During  the  last 
two  years  a  press  has  sprung  up  in  his  country,  con- 
sequently a  public  opinion  has  arisen,  and  people  are 
beginning  to  think  for  themselves,  he  said.  When 
asked  what  he  thought  of  the  pretender  Mulai  Hafid, 
he  said  his  cause  was  not  making  progress,  he  had  no 
fear  of  him,  and  he  had  no  intention  to  march 
against  him,  as  the  affairs  of  Morocco  are  at  present 
in  the  hands  of  diplomats.  He  twice  over  repeated 
that  if  the  French  leave  Casa  Blanca  he  would 
answer  for  order,  but  that  if  they  stayed  there  would 
be  continual  troubles  during  the  winter. 

WISH  TO  VISIT  ENGLAND. 

Turning  to  lighter  matters,  the  Sultan  said  : — 

I  want  above  all  things  to  visit  England,  but  at  present  there 
seems  small  chance  of  my  doing  so.  However,  we  never  know 
what  destiny  holds  in  store.  I  like  Englishmen,  and  I  can 
always  recognise  them  immediately,  for  they  are  different  to  aU 
other  peoples.  I  have  an  English  doctor  ;  and  in  my  palace  at 
Fez  I  have  nothing  but  English  things. 

He  expressed  his  hearty  approval  of  the  suggestion 
which  Mr.  Harris,  the  Times  correspondent,  intends 


to  make — that  the  House  in  which  Robinson  Crusoe 
had  been  imprisoned  at  Sali  should  be  bought  by  the 
nation.  At  the  close  of  the  interview,  Abdul  Aziz 
consented  to  be  photographed,  although  it  was 
during  the  feast  of  Ramadan,  and  his  concluding 
remark  will  endear  him  to  every  amateur  photo- 
grapher, a  FEEBLE  MONARCH. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  shutting  up  his  camera,  after 
having  exposed  one  plate,  but  the  Sultan  stopped  him 
and  said :  "  Take  two  or  three ;  for  the  destinies  of 
photographs,  like  that  of  empires,  are  uncertain." 
Mr.  Bartlett  says  : — 

I  felt,  after  I  had  left  the  Palace,  that  I  had  learnt  the  secret 
which  explains  the  decay  of  Morocco  and  the  decline  of  Maho- 
metan vitality.  All  who  come  in  contact  with  the  Sultan  are 
struck  by  the  charm  of  his  personality,  his  keen  intelligence, 
his  extensive  knowledge  of  men  and  matters,  and  his  delightful 
sense  of  humour — qualities  which  go  to  make  the  great  monarch. 
Why,  then,  is  Abdul  Aziz  such  a  lamentable  failure  as  a  ruler  ; 
and  why  has  Morocco  sunk  into  chaos  and  decay  ?  The  answer 
is  not  far  to  seek. 

In  spite  of  his  high  intelligence,  Abdul  Aziz  is  but  a  feeble 
monarch  ;  and  he  is  entirely  under  the  thumb  of  successive 
favourites,  chosen,  not  for  their  ability  to  govern,  but  for  their 
capacity  to  tickle  with  fresh  allurements  the  capricious  levity  of 
their  sovereign.  Thus  the  Sultan  is  incapable  of  carrying  out 
reforms,  for  he  has  neither  the  moral  courage  nor  the  physical 
energy. 


Bible  Reading  In  Victoria  Schools. 

In  the  Australasian  Revieiu  of  Reviews  for  January 
we  are  again  reminded  that  the  "  logical "  solution  of  - 
"  free,  secular,  and  compulsory "  education  is  by  no 
means  a  final  one.    The  Editor  says  : — 

The  Education  Act  of  Victoria,  while  eminently  satisfactory  in 
every  other  respect,  has  been  the  source  of  contention  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  on  account  of  its  administration  in  one 
particular.  When  it  was  introduced  there  was  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  though  "  secular "  it  was  not  to  exclude  some 
measure  of  Scripture  teaching,  and  for  several  years  lesson  books 
previously  used,  containing  such  lessons,  were  used.  Then  by  the 
action  of  a  Minister  of  Education,  not  only  were  these  abolished, 
but  an  anti-Christian  rigime  began  which  excluded  all  reference 
to  the  name  of  Christ,  even  where  poems  had  to  be  mutilated  for 
that  purpose.  Things  are  no  longer  as  bad  as  that,  but  it  is  felt 
by  a  very  large  section  of  the  people  that  no  system  of  education 
by  which  a  child  is  left  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  Bible  is 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  Bent  has  now  brought  forward  a  Bill  to  provide  for  a 
referendum  on  the  subject.  The  present  Bill  provides  for  one 
simple  question,  as  follows Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Edu- 
cation Act  being  so  amended  as  to  allow  of  unsectarian  Scrip- 
ture lessons  being  given  in  State  schools  during  school  hours  to 
those  children  whose  parents  do  not  object,  and  by  State  school 
teachers  who  have  no  conscientious  objection  ?  "  This  is  objected 
to  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  also,  strangely  enough,  by  almost 
every  Labour  member. 

An  amendment  that  the  question  be  11  Whether  electors  were 
in  favour  of  the  Act  remaining  free,  secular,  and  compulsory 
without  stating  any  alternative  "  was  carried  by  one  vote.  This 
of  course  reduces  the  referendum  to  a  farce,  and  is  practically  a 
negation  of  the  principle. 


In  Charities  and  the  Commons  for  January  4th 
there  is  a  very  interesting  paper  by  Antonio  Mangano 
on  the  Effect  of  Emigration  upon  Italy.  Southern 
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INTERNATIONAL  POLICY  IN  1907. 

IN  an  article  entitled  "The  Foreign  Policy  of 
1907,"  which  is  published  in  the  first  January  number 
of  the  Nouvelk  Revue,  Roger  Trousselle  enumerates 
the  leading  international  events  of  the  past  year — the 
Hague  Conference,  the  various  treaties  and  agree- 
ments between  different  States,  and  the  International 
visits,  etc.,  all  of  which,  he  says,  seem  to  proclaim  the 
consolidation  of  peace.  What,  however,  is  the  imme- 
diate result  ?  The  military  budgets  of  all  the  States 
show  a  formidable  increase  in  war  expenditure,  the 
only  exception  being  France,  which  shows  a  consider- 
able reduction. 

Beginning  with  Asia,  the  writer  names  first  the 
Franco-Japanese  Agreement,  signed  June  10th,  and 
the  Russo-Japanese  Convention,  signed  July  30th. 
These  were  followed  by  the  Anglo-Russian  Agree- 
ment relating  to  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Tibet,  and 
signed  August  31st  The  Franco-Siamese  Treaty  was 
signed  on  March  23rd.  Another  important  event  in 
Asia  was  the  disappearance  of  Korea  as  an  indepen- 
dent State  with  the  Treaty  establishing  a  Japanese  pro- 
tectorate over  Korea,  dated  July  26th. 

In  Egypt  the  writer  regrets  the  departure  of  M. 
Lambert,  Director  of  the  Khedivial  School  of  Law 
at  Cairo,  a  post  which  has  always  been  filled  by  a 
Frenchman.  The  Khedivial  School  was  French,  the 
language  of  the  tribunals  was  French,  and  the  school 
was  prosperous.  The  nomination  of  an  Englishman 
to  the  directorship  is  not,  says  the  writer,  a  very  cor- 
dial way  to  respect  French  rights  and  legitimate  and 
secular  influence  in  Egypt. 

In  reference  to  Morocco,  the  writer  thinks  it  is 
time  to  speak  to  the  Moroccans  in  the  only  language 
which  they  understand,  namely,  punishment  of  the 
chief  instigators  of  the  holy  war.  For  in  Morocco 
it  Is  not  merely  a  question  of  frontier,  but  a  question 
of  French  possessions  in  North  Africa  as  well. 

French  co-operation  with  Spain  in  Morocco  brings  us 
to  the  relations  of  France  and  Spain  and  the  Franco- 
Spanish  and  Anglo-Spanish  Agreements  of  May  16th. 

In  Germany  we  note  the  treaty  with  Denmark  in 
reference  to  Schleswig,  signed  January  nth,  and  the 
third  reading  in  the  Reichstag  of  a  Bill  to  establish  a 
Commercial  Treaty  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Balkans  the  chief  international  events  were 
the  Note  of  October  1st  from  Austria  and  Russia  to 
the  Greek,  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  Governments,  and 
the  end  of  the  Graeco-Roumanian  conflict,  July  15th. 

In  Belgium  there  were  the  discussions  on  the 
future  of  the  Congo  State  and  a  sort  of  rapproche- 
ment between  Holland  and  Belgium,  with  a  reunion 
of  eminent  men  from  each  country,  at  Brussels,  on 
November  4th. 

Coming  to  England,  the  writer  mentions  the 
Colonial  Conference  in  London,  and  refers  to  the 
question  of  native  representation  in  the  Councils  of 
India.  In  South  Africa  the  federation  idea  continued 
to  gain  ground,  and  the  Governments  of  the  four 


colonies  interested  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  a 
Commonwealth. 

In  Scandinavia  an  important  international  Act  was 
signed  on  November  2nd  by  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  England,  and  Norway,  recognising  the 
integrity  of  Norway,  and  on  December  10th  the 
Times  suggested  that  the  provisions  of  this  entente  be 
extended  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  these  States  and  free 
access  to  the  Baltic  and  North  Seas. 

In  America  we  have  to  note  the  tension  in  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  on 
the  one  hand  and  Japan  on  the  other,  and,  finally, 
the  French  Commercial  Treaty  with  Canada,  signed 
September  19th.   

THE  PORTUGUESE  CRISIS. 

In  Favour  of  a  "  Dictatorship." 

In  an  article  on  the  Crisis  in  Portugal,  which 
Angel  Marvaud  contributes  to  the  first  January 
number  of  Questions  Diplomatiques  et  Coloniales,  we 
are  told  that  the  present  situation  arises  from  the 
absence  of  political  opinion  in  the  country  and  the 
state  of  the  finances.  Public  affairs  are  the  exclusive 
domain  of  politicians  and  the  people  in  the  cities, 
and  the  rural  population  is  either  too  absorbed  in  its 
own  affairs,  or  too  poor  and  ignorant  to  be  interested 
in  politics.  The  only  way  to  put  an  end  to  such 
indifference  and  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
to  reform  the  administration  is  to  spread  education. 

For  many  years  the  finances  have  been  going  from 
bad  to  worse,  but  Senhor  Franco  has  begun  reso- 
lutely to  bring  about  reforms.  In  June  last  he  had 
reduced  the  debt  of  the  interior  by  over  three  millions 
sterling,  and  the  suppression  of  scandalous  abuses 
in  the  bureaucracy  made  it  possible  to  effect  an 
economy  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  in  a  total  budget 
of  18  millions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  supplementary 
credits,  the  cause  of  the  demoralisation  of  the 
Treasury,  will  end  by  disappearing  altogether.  The 
deficit  has  already  fallen  from  a  million  and  a  quarter 
to  a  third  of  that  sum.  In  addition  the  "  Dictator  " 
is  equally  determined  to  solve  the  delicate  question 
of  the  liquidation  or  advances  made  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  Royal  House,  advances  amounting  to  about 
^166,000.  He  has  already  abolished  a  number  of 
sinecures  and  corrected  many  abuses,  and  he  is  pre- 
paring a  great  financial  plan. 

Electoral  reform,  the  reform  of  justice  and  of  the 
code  of  administration,  and  the  development  of  agri- 
culture and  commerce  by  means  of  public  works,  all 
figure  in  Senhor  Franco's  programme.  The  writer  is 
inclined  to  agree  that  in  such  a  country,  with  a  popu- 
lation for  the  most  part  illiterate,  a  wise  and  honest 
dictatorship  may  be  the  best  means  of  restoring  order. 
At  any  rate,  the  intimate  friendship  existing  between 
the  Cabinets  of  London,  Madrid,  and  Paris  is,  he 
concludes,  the  best  guarantee  that  the  present  situa- 
tion will  not   ga§t  any  shadow  on  any  of  these 
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THE  QUARTERLIES  ON  THE  HAGUE 
CONFERENCE. 

Professor  Westlake  writes  the  article  on  the 
Hague  Conference  for  the  Quarterly  Review,  but  the 
article  in  the  Edinburgh  is  anonymous.  The  anony- 
mous writer  has  a  much  lower  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  work  of  the  Conference  than  Professor  West- 
lake.    The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  says  : — 

The  Conference  had  not  been  long  assembled  before  it 
became  evident  that  just  such  another  could  not  be  convoked. 
The  situation  was  increasingly  unpleasant  and  depressing. 
Positive  achievements  were  certain  to  be  disconcertingly  modest. 
Brief  experience  of  a  pseudo-parliamentary  procedure,  which 
allowed  the  least  hopeful  proposals  to  be  put  through  an 
indefinite  number  of  stages  without  any  likelihood  of  an  ultimate 
decision,  showed  that  not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Conference  would  be  to  bring  itself  to  a  decent  end. 

Reviewing  the  work  of  the  Conference,  the 
Reviewer  considers  that  its  failure  to  make  any  pro- 
gress in  obligatory  arbitration  is  very  keenly  felt, 
and  that  it  is  a  considerable  blow  to  the  cause  of 
international  arbitration : — 

The  new  articles  about  neutrality,  which  are  based  upon 
French  proposals,  settle  several  points  of  importance.  These 
rules  ought  to  check  dangerous  controversies  and  may  be  more 
useful  than  more  ambitious  "  humanitarian ,r  projects.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  new  provisions  about  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  also  proposed  by  France.  If  the  "peace"  work  of 
the  Conference  was  disappointing,  and  the  land  war  work 
modestly  respectable,  the  discussions  upon  naval  questions  were 
entirely  unsatisfactory. 

Strange  to  say,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer  is  in  favour 
of  establishing  the  International  Prize  Court  without 
waiting  for  any  general  agreement  as  to  a  code  of  law 
which  it  is  to  administer  : — 

Its  importance  seems  to  lie  not  least  in  the  sedative  effects  of 
a  right  to  appeal.  Since  the  Court  need  not  meet  until  two 
years  and  four  months  from  the  date  of  a  capture,  and  its  utmost 
ambitions  to  make  law  will  be  limited  by  the  cases  which  come 
before  it,  there  will  be  ample  time  for  the  soothing  of  wounded 
susceptibilities,  but  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  Court  settling 
the  fate  of  wars.  Yet  the  institution  of  the  new  Court  would  be 
a  great  reform,  and  our  action  in  proposing  it  is  fair  proof  that 
we  do  not  desire  command  of  the  seas  to  be  a  tyranny  over  them. 
While  a  waiting  attitude  is  probably  in  the  circumstances  the 
best  attitude,  the  view  that  there  can  be  no  Court  until  there  is 
a  precise  and  perfect  code  is,  we  think,  untenable. 

"  Relegated  to  Cloudcuckootown." 

Professor  Holland  contributes  to  the  Law  Quarterly 
Review  for  January  a  four-page  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  Hague  Conference.  Among  the  negative 
achievements  of  the  Conference  Professor  Holland 
gives  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that — 

Certain  proposals,  long  and  persistently  urged,  have  been, 
with  more  or  less  finality,  respectfully  relegated  to  Cloud- 
cuckootown :  viz.,  those  for  general  compulsory  arbitration,  for 
proportional  disarmament,  for  the  exemption  from  capture  of 
enemy's  private  property  at  sea. 

This  will  be  interesting  to  remember  when  a 
general  compulsory  arbitration  treaty  is  signed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Powers.  Cloudcuckootown  may  be 
no  farther  off  than  Paris  is. 


"  A  Great  Event." 
Professor  Westlake,  who  writes  the  article  on  the 
Second  Hague  Conference  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
says : — 

Its  reputation  has  suffered  because  too  much  was  expected 
from  it  by  those  whose  influence  was  most  concerned  in  calling 
it  into  being.  But  it  was  a  great  event.  The  procedure  which 
it  initiated,  and  which,  with  modifications,  will  probably  long 
play  an  important  part ;  the  real  though  unassuming  good  work 
which  it  did  ;  the  light  which  it  has  thrown  on  the  disposition  of 
certain  Governments  towards  the  principles  of  neutrality  in 
naval  war,  and  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  defence 
of  those  principles  ;  and  the  British  proposal  to  abolish  contra- 
band of  war — all  these  ensure  to  the  Conference  of  1907  that  it 
will  not  be  forgotten  either  in  international  law  or  in  inter- 
national politics. 

THE  CHRONIQUE  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  following 
kindly  reference  by  Professor  Westlake  to  the  paper 
which  I  founded  and  edited  at  the  Hague  : — 

At  the  head  of  this  article  I  have  placed  the  two  sources 
which  have  made  so  early  an  appreciation  of  the  Second  Peace 
Conference  possible.  Mr.  Stead  deserves  the  warmest  thanks 
of  all  persons  interested  in  international  law  and  its  progress 
for  the  real  with  which  he  conducted  a  daily  journal  during  the 
four  months  of  the  session,-  and  succeeded  in  publishing  in  its 
pages,  in  full  or  in  abstract,  most  of  the  important  documents 
submitted  to  or  issuing  from  the  Conference  or  its  committees. 
In  this  he  triumphed  over  the  unwise  and  somewhat  inconsistent 
officialism  of  the  body. 

WHAT  THE  CONFERENCE  HAS  DONE. 

Professor  Westlake  says : — "  We  claim  to  be  not 
among  those  who  belittle  Xhe  mark  which  it  will  have 
left  in  history." 

As  to  disarmaments,  the  Professor  says  : — "  For  a 
moment  England  seemed  disposed  to  take  it  up  with 
a  magnificent  if  ill-directed  courage.  But  it  was 
dismissed."  He  has  a  much  better  report  to  give  as 
to  its  action  on  international  arbitration,  "  on  which 
we  are  able  to  say  that  the  Conference  appears  to  us 
to  have  taken  a  valuable  step  in  advance." 

After  describing  the  progress  made  towards  the 
establishment  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  he  says  : — 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  disposed  to  press  on  the  Spanish  American  States  and 
Brazil  the  institution  of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  for  America. 

This  effort  he  thinks  will  succeed.  He  is  delighted 
with  the  action  taken  by  the  Conference  to  give  effect 
to  the  Drago  doctrine,  and  says  that  "  it  bids  fair  to 
remedy  effectually  an  ignoble  and  dangerous  branch 
of  international  practice,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
marks  a  stage  of  advance  in  another  important 
direction."  But  he  lays  special  stress  on  Article  53, 
introduced  by  Germany  for  enabling  the  Court  to 
draw  up  the  agreement  when  the  disputing  parties  are 
unable,  or  unwilling,  to  do  so.  He  says,  quite 
truly  : — 

This  is  a  distinct  step  towards  establishing  a  court  before 
which  one  State  can  summon  another.  It  is  true  that  it  does 
not  go  that  whole  length.  But  let  a  State  have  concluded  a 
treaty  stipulating  arbitration  prospectively,  or  let  it  be  exposed 
to  contractual  claims  even  without  such  a  treaty,  then,  if  it  does 
not  aVail  itself  of  those  means  of  escape,  it  may  find  the  agree- 
ment of  reference  settled  for  it  on  the  demand  of  its  autagonist, 
and  the  Hague  Court  will  be  seised  of  the  case. 
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Then,  turning  to  another  question,  Professor 
VVestlake  says  :  "  We  cannot  express  the  same  approval 
of  the  work  of  the  Conference  relating  to  the  proposal 
of  an  international  prize  court."  He  dislikes  a  court 
without  a  code,  but  as  a  practical  suggestion  he 
proposes  "that  Art.  7  be  amended  by  naming  the 
principles  maintained  by  the  captor's  State  as  the  law 
to  be  applied  on  the  international  appeal,  failing 
relevant  conventions  and  generally  recognised  rules." 

Mr.  A.  H.  Fried  is  the  first  to  get  out  a  book  on 
the  second  Hague  Conference.  It  is  a  handy  volume 
of  about  two  hundred  pages,  and  is  published  by 
B.  Elischer's  Nachfolger,  Leipzig. 

THE  NAVAL  SUPREMACY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Who  is  Responsible  for  Competition  in 
Armaments  ? 

Mr.  Alfred  H.  Fried,  the  well-known  Pacificist 
of  Vienna,  writing  in  the  Friedenswarte  for  February, 
shows  a  much  clearer  appreciation  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  our  insistence  on  "  two  keels  for  one  " 
than  the  good  people  who,  like  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson, 
M.P.,  and  others,  have  been  repudiating  and  denoun- 
cing Mr.  Stead.  Mr.  Fried  notes  the  indignation  of 
the  German  Jingo  papers,  and  their  unanimous 
declaration  that  Mr.  Stead  can  be  no  true  friend  of 
peace.  Why,  asks  Mr.  Fried  ?  Because  he  advocates 
an  increase  of  the  Navy  ?  Then  these  same  German 
Navy  Leaguers  stand  self-condemned  as  no  true 
friends  of  peace,  since  they  have  forced  on  the 
increase  of  the  Navy  which  has  provoked  Mr.  Stead 
to  make  his  telling  retort.  For  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  not  only  refused  every  overture  of  the  British 
Government  to  come  to  an  understanding,  but  has 
even  omitted  from  the  German  official  account  of  the 
Hague  Conference  the  fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment made  the  offer  with  which  Sir  Edward  Fry 
concluded  his  speech.  What  Mr!  Stead  has  done  has 
been  to  give  a  clever  and  unanswerable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  German 
policy  of  refusing  all  proposals  for  an  understanding 
for  an  arrest  of  armaments. 

Nothing  could  be  more  instructive.  It  displays 
the  fundamental  fallacy  which  underlie*  this  competi- 
tion of  armaments,  so  magnified  that  everyone  can  see 
its  absurdity.  Reason  insists  that  an  understanding 
is  indispensable.  Mr.  Stead's  proposal  merely  em- 
phasises the  moral,  and  Germany  has  no  right  to  rage 
against  England  if,  finding  all  arrangement  impossible, 
she  accepts  the  challenge  and  does  for  her  safety 
what  Germany  insists  upon  doing  for  her  own  pro- 
tection. If  no  agreement  can  be  come  to,  then  the 
nations  must  outbid  each  other,  -and  Mr.  Stead  has 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  by  bringing 
into  clear  relief  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
German  policy  at  the  Hague  which  rendered  such  an 
agreement  impossible. 

The  subject  of  the  Character  Sketch  in  the  Badmin- 
ton Magazine  is  Sir  Claude  Champion  de  Crespigny. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Professor  L.  S.  Rowe,  .  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  recently  travelled  round 
South  America,  contributes  to  the  North  American 
Review  for  January  a  brief  paper  entitled  "  Miscon- 
ception as  to  South  America."  He  says  that  North 
Americans  regard  South  Americans  as  if  they  were  all 
one  people,  whereas — 

the  countries  of  South  America,  when  compared  with  one 
another,  present  differences  quite  as  marked  as  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  countries  of  Europe  from  one  another.  The  mass 
of  the  people  are  quite  as  devoted  to  their  respective  countries 
as  in  any  portion  of  Europe.  They  are  as  conscious  of  the 
sacrifices  that  have  been  made  to  secure  their  present  position  of 
independence,  and  are  as  determined  to  allow  no  outside  inter- 
ference with  the  normal  development  of  their  native  or  adopted 
land.  In  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages  of  political  instability,  a 
careful  study  of  other  phases  of  national  life  in  South  America 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  there  exist  in  the  social  and 
economic  life  of  these  countries  elements  of  stability  which  far 
outweigh  in  importance  the  apparent  instability  of  political  con- 
ditions, and  which  offer  the  best  guarantees  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  and  protection  to  person  and  property. 

Another  delusion  is  that  the  countries  are  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  revolution,  and  on  the  family  life  of 
South  America  the  Professor  has  some  interesting 
remarks  to  make  : — 

There  is  probably  no  other  section  of  the  world  in  which  the 
family  organisation  rests  on  so  solid  a  basis.  The  unity  of 
family  feeling  extends  not  only  through  the  direct  line  of 
descent,  but  to  all  the  collateral  branches.  It  is  within  this 
large  family  group  that  the  spirit  of  co-operation  finds  its  most 
distinct  expression  ;  and  it  is  this  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness 
within  the  family  group  which  lends  stability  to  the  social 
organisation  of  the  South  American  countries. 


Prosperity,  Not  Poverty,  Leads  to  Suielde.  , 

In  the  World  To-day  Mr.  Sydney  A.  Reeve  points 
out  that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  an  increase  of  ! 
prosperity  in  America  is  always  accompanied  by  an  | 
increase  of  suicide.    He  illustrates  this  by  diagrams.  ! 
He  says  that  after  a  period  of  panic  and  distress,  in 
the  first  few  days  of  prosperity  there  are  fewer 

suicides,  but  I 

1 

The  further  continuation  of  prosperity  always  leads  to  a  resump- 
tion of  the  growth  of  the  suicide-rate  ;  ending  in  a  peak  as  the 
prosperity  narrows  again  into  hard  times,  which  is  much  higher 
than  any  previous  peak. 

There  have  been  60,000  suicides  in  the  last  ten  j 
years  in  the  United  States,  that  is,  in  the  most  wonder- 
ful era  of  prosperity  the  world  has  ever  known.  In 
the  previous  forty  years  there  had  only  been  90,000 
suicides.  Of  the  two  million  violent  deaths  which  i 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  fifty 
years,  one-third  occurred  in  the  last  decade.  j 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  anti-vivisection 
movement  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Miss  L.  Lind-af- 
Hageby  has  published,  in  extended  form,  the  Lectures 
which  she  gave  at  the  Caxton  Hall,  reviewing  the 
first  three  volumes  of  Minutes  of  Evidence  given 
before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vivisection.  Pam-  , 
phlet  No.  1  can  be  obtained  from  Miss  Dawson,  224, 
Lauderdale  Mansions,  Maida  Vale. 
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Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-Kai. 


THE  COMING   MAN   IN  CHINA. 

Viceroy  Yuan  Shih-Kai. 

Mr.  Charles  Denby,  the  American  Consul- 
General  at  Shanghai,  contributes  to  the  Pacific  Era 

of  January  an 
illustrated 
C  harac ter 
Sketch  of  the 
Viceroy  Yuan 
Shih-Kai,  now 
Governor- 
General  of  the 
metropolitan 
province  of 
Chihli,  re- 
organiser  of 
the  armies  of 
China  and  fore- 
most advocate 
of  Chinese 
educational 
development 
along  Western 
lines. 

Mr.  Denby's 
personal  ac- 
quaintance 
with  the  sub- 
ject of  this 
sketch  began 
in  the  year  1902,  when  Yuan  was  still  in  Peking  wait- 
ing to  take  up  his  post  as  Viceroy.    He  says  : — 

When  Yuan  went  to  Shantung  to  replace  the  previous 
governor  he  took  his  foreign  drilled  troops  with  him.  He  had 
bad  some  experience  as  Chinese  Resident  in  Korea  and  he  had 
gained  from  the  China-Japan  war  some  knowledge  of  the  mean- 
ing of  foreign  methods  and  of  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
foreign  good-will. 

In  personal  appearance  Yuan  Shih-Kai  is  of  short  stature, 
solid  and  substantial  of  figure,  but  not  fat.  He  has  piercing 
blade  eyes  and  is  very  observant.  His  speech  is  direct  and 
indsYe  and  he  arrives  quickly  at  decisions.  He  is  fond  of 
display  and  is  devoted  to  military  pageants.  Altogether  it  may 
be  said  that  he  is  more  a  soldier  than  a  scholar,  but  with  his 
soldierly  qualities  he  combines  the  talents  of  a  correct,  honest, 
intelligent  and  conservative  statesman. 

Yean  Shih-Kai  distinguished  himself  by  the  dry 
humour  and  unsparing  severity  with  which  he  dealt 
with  the  Boxers.  When  the  Boxer  rising  broke  out 
m  1900  he  was  appointed  Governor-General  of  Shan- 
tang.  He  took  his  foreign  drilled  troops  with  him, 
and  at  the  very  opening  of  his  reign  struck  terror  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Boxers.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at 
the  capital  a  committee  of  the  Boxer  leaders  waited 
upon  him,  and  told  him  that  they  were  invulnerable, 
that  they  had  supernatural  powers,  and  that  bullets 
could  not  harm  them. 

He  listened  to  them"  respectfully,  congratulated 
them  upon  their  supernatural  gifts,  and  invited  them 
to  dinner.  They  accepted  with  delight  As  the 
dinner  was  drawing  to  a  close  Yuan  said  that  he  had 
been  much  impressed  by  their  remarks  as  to  their 


ability  to  withstand  bullets,  and  such  a  marvellous 
and  miraculous  thing,  if  well  demonstrated,  would  do 
more  than  anything  else  to  establish  their  claims  to 
respect  He  therefore  proposed  that  his  guests,  who 
had  been  speaking  so  confidently  as  to  their  invul- 
nerability, should,  on  rising  from  the  dinner-table,  go 
out  into  the  backyard,  line  up  against  the  wall,  and 
allow  him  to  afford  the  world  a  conclusive  proof  of 
the  truth  of  their  claims. 

The  horror-stricken  Boxers  in  vain  protested  that 
the  moment  was  unpropitious.  The  Viceroy  was 
inexorable,  and  one  after  another  they  were  taken  out 
and  lined  up  against  the  wall.  A  firing  squad  of  his 
foreign  drilled  troops,  with  rifles,  received  the  command 
to  fire,  and  the  next  moment  all  the  Boxers  fell  dead 
at  the  feet  of  their  late  host.  Such  a  man  was 
obviously  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

It  is  stated  that  he,  when  Governor  of  Shantung,  issued 
orders  that  Boxers  should  be  killed,  whenever  caught,  without 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
extermination  was  the  only  remedy  for  a  frenzy  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  possession  of  all  North  China. 

As  Yuan  is  now  practically  the  dominating  spirit  in 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  is  creating  an  effective 
modern  army,  blood  and  iron  will  not  be  wanting 
from  the  regimen  to  which  the  Chinese  and  their 
neighbours  are  to  be  submitted  in  the  near  future. 
There  is  a  certain  Bismarckian  look  about  him,  and 
although  he  is  Chinese  there  is  very  little  suggestion 
of  it  in  his  face. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  NATIONAL  TYPE. 

The  Lone  Hand  for  December  publishes  an  article 
embodying  the  editorial  conclusions  as  to  the  kind  of 
manner  of  man  Australia  is  evolving.  The  report  of 
this  inquiry  into  the  Australian  national  type  is  as 
follows : — 

Heredity.— Favourable.  The  Australian  comes  of  an  ex- 
traordinarily strong,  adventurous  stock,  a  little  weakened  by 
the  lack  of  danger  during  four  generations  of  its  environment 
here.  * 

Climate.— Favourable  to  happiness.  Unfavourable  to  dis- 
cipline and  to  energy.  Prompts  to  a  weakening  of  family  life, 
and  to  a  holiday  spirit. 

General  Natural  Conditions. — Uniquely  favourable  to 
steady,  brainy  work.  Intelligent  industry  wins  enormous 
rewards.  The  tendency  is  to  produce  a  Scotch  type  without  the 
Scotch  anxiety  for  exile. 

General  Environment. — It  discourages  class  distinctions, 
allows  a  very  general  diffusion  of  comfort  without  encouraging 
any  great  luxury  ;  it  gives  a  touch  of  cruelty  to  the  national 
character. 

The  net  resultant  of  heredity,  climate,  general 
natural  conditions  and  general  environment  is  that 
the  Australian  comes  out  pretty  much  thus : — 

As  he  stands  to-day,  free,  without  being  lawless ;  impatient 
of  control,  but  generous  and  warm-blooded  ;  pleasure  loving, 
but  industrious ;  clever  and  resourceful  far  beyond  the  average  ; 
a  little  "  flash  "  ;  a  little  inclined  to  the  cynicism  of  early 
youth  ;  absolutely  fearless  —  the  Australian  is  emphatically 
"not  a  bad  sort,"  to  use  his  own  term  of  high  praise.  He  is 
not  yet  worthy  of  his  opportunities,  but  he  gives  every  promise 
of  being  so  one  day. 
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MR.  KEIR  HARDIE,  M.P.,  IN  AN  INDIAN  VILLAGE. 

By  an  Eye-Witness. 
In  the  Modem  Review  for  January  there  is  a  long 
article  under  the  above  title.  The  eye-witness  accom- 
panied Mr.  Hardie  on  his  visit  to  Chaubepur,  a 
village  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of  Benares.  The 
result  of  his  inquiry  was  to  convince  him  that  the 
majority  of  the  natives  had  hardly  enough  means  for 
one  full  meal  a  day.  The  visit  was  paid  on  October 
8th.  One  of  his  first  experiences  was  to  find  a  mere 
skeleton  of  a  man  who  was  afraid  to  bring  him  a 
drink  of  water  for  fear  the  sahib  might  rob  him  of  his 
drinking  vessel,  an  iron  jar  full  of  holes. 

AT  THE  SCHOOLS. 

When  the  village  of  Chaubepur  was  reached,  Mr. 
Hardie  stopped  opposite  the  village  school,  which  he 
entered,  and  cross  -  questioned  the  scholars  and 
teacher.    The  eye-witness  says  : — 

Those  who  .had]  to  interpret  his  questions  to  his  witnesses 
and  the  lattcr's  answer  to  him  were  made  to  understand  that  he 
would  not  like  any  but  his  own  questions  to  be  put  to  the  wit- 
nesses, and  if  any  question  suggested  itself  to  any  one,  it  had  to 
be  first  mentioned  to  Mr.  Hardie  before  it  could  be  put  to  the 
witness,  and  also  he  did  not  like  anyone  but  the  witness  before 
him  to  give  answers  to  his  questions  in  the  first  instance.  If  his 
witness  did  not  understand  or  could  not  answer  any  of  his  ques- 
tions, he  would  change  its  (orm  twice,  thrice,  or  even  four  times, 
and  extract  an  answer  from  his  witness. 

He  found  the  furniture  of  the  school  very  scanty, 
consisting  of  a  chair,  a  table,  a  bench,  and  a  string 
bedstead.  The  headmaster  received  £2  a  month, 
and  he  had  worked  for  thirty  years  to  come  up  to 
that  level  of  affluence.  Mr.  Hardie  wrote  in  the 
school  visitors'  book  that  the  teachers  deserved  more 
support,  and,  if  encouraged,  could  show  better  work. 

TALKS  WITH  THE  SCHOLARS. 

"Turning  his  attention  to  the  scholars,  he  was 

terested  to  find  that  they  sharpened  their  reed  pens 
with  a  knife  made  in  Germany.  Two-thirds  of  the 
boys  said  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  High  School,  and 
only  two  of  them  said  they  could  afford  to  do  it. 
Throughout  the  inquiry  Mr.  Hardie  was  very  reticent 
about  his  impressions  and  opinions,  but  he  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  very  small 
help  granted  to  the  students  to  obtain  successful 
scholarships.  Hearing  that  the  students  from  distant 
villages  started  for  school  about  eight  o'clock  and 
remained  there  until  evening,  and  had  nothing  during 
the  day  to  eat  but  some  parched  corn,  he  asked  to  see 
the  day's  rations,  and  found  they  consisted  of  a  few 
parched  peas  and  a  little  maize.  The  school  fee  was 
Id.  per  month,  which,  small  as  it  was,  was  often 
beyond  the  means  of  the  scholar  to  pay. 

He  then  went  on  to  the  girls'  school,  and  was 
received  by  the  headmaster,  whose  salary  was  8s.  a 
month.  There  were  eleven  persons  in  his  family, 
none  of  whom,  excepting  himself,  earned  any  money. 
Mr.  Hardie  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  girls  of 
different  castes  sat  side  by  side  at  the  school. 

He  next  went  on  to  see  the  sugar-cane  press,  and 
on  examining  the  straw  which  the  ox  was  eating  the 


animal  thought  that  Mr.  Hardie  was  going  to  steal  his 
fodder,  and  Mr.  Hardie  hurriedly  retired  and  stood 
at  a  distance.  He  impressed  the  eye-witness  by  the 
pains  which  he  took  to  ascertain  all  the  facts.  He 
found  that  cow-dung  fuel  was  too  dear  for  the  people, 
who  were  reduced  to  burning  the  dry  leaves  of  the 
mango  tree.  The  wages  they  earned  for  collecting 
these  leaves  and  making  them  into  fuel  came  to  about 
one  penny  a  day.  He  examined  the  tobacco  in  a 
grocer's  shop,  and  tasted  the  salt. 

MISTAKEN  FOR  THE  PLAGUE  OFFICER. 

The  villagers  imagined  at  first  that  Mr.  Hardie  was 
the  plague  inoculation  officer,  and  avoided  him  like 
the  pestilence.  After  they  discovered  his  true 
character  they  followed  him,  half-naked  as  they  were, 
from  house  to  house.  Visiting  one  peasant's  house, 
he  was  told  that  the  man  had  only  one  wife : — 

Thereupon  he  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  a  distinct  gain 
to  the  man  to  have  more  wives  than  one,  seeing  that  they  could 
all  work  for  wages.  He,  however,  was  told  in  reply  that  the 
wages  received  in  the  villages  were  not  quite  enough  even  for 
the  individual  who  worked.  Besides,  work  was  not  always 
available.  These  wives,  therefore,  would  rather  prove  a  burden 
to  the  man.    Mr.  Hardie  said  "  yes,"  rather  gravely. 

POVERTY  OF  THE  PEASANTS. 

He  found  that  none  of  the  women  had  any  orna- 
ments, but  he  was  told  that  few  of  the  poor  villagers 
could  afford  to  keep  ornaments.  Finding  the 
extremely  impoverished  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
he  asked  one  tenant 

whether  his  rents  were  in  arrear.  Told  that  they  were  not,  he 
asked  the  tenant  again  as  to  how  he  could  manage  to  pay  the 
rent  when  his  field  yielded  no  crop ;  and  the  tenant  then  gave 
him  a  rather  important  explanation.  He  said  that  the  year 
before  he  had  to  pay  an  arrear  of  some  Rs.  15.  He  therefore 
mortgaged  a  few  mango  trees  of  his  for  Rs.  60.  He  paid  off 
the  arrears  out  of  that  amount  and  kept  the  remainder  for  his 
year's  expenses.  This  struck  Mr.  Hardie,  and  he  asked  whether 
his  landlord  did  not  remit  him  the  rent.    He  said  "  no." 

After  having  completed  his  mvestigations,  Mr. 
Hardie  made  the  following  speech,  by  which  he  quite 
won  their  hearts  : — 

Please  tell  these  good  people  that  I  am  very  thankful  to  them 
for  what  they  have  shown  me.  Tell  them  that  I  am  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  therein  I  represent  people  of  their  kind. 
Tell  them  that  I  have  come  to  India  to  inquire  into  their  con- 
dition and  that  here  I  have  seen  what  they  are.  Tell  them  that 
when  I  go  back  to  England  I  shall  do  all  that  lies  in  my  power 
to  better  their  condition.  I  thank  them  once  more  for  what 
they  have  shown  me. 

The  "Tiny  Tim  Cot"  at  Portsmouth.— A  super- 
fluous naught  added  to  a  £200  made  naught  of  the 
sense  of  the  paragraph  in  our  last  number  appealing 
for  the  additional  ^300  needed  to  endow  a  Charles 
Dickens  cot  in  Portsmouth  Hospital.  The  total  sum 
required  was  ^£500,  of  which  I  wrote,  "^200  has 
already  been  subscribed."  The  addition  of  a  cipher 
made  the  printed  paragraph  say  that  "  ^2,000  had 
already  been  subscribed."  I  hope  my  readers  will 
help  to  raise  the  ^300,  now  I  believe  reduced  to 
^250,  which  is  still  needed  before  the  "  Tiny  Tim 
Cot "  can  be  properly  provided  for. 
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THE  KAISER  IN  THE  PULPIT. 

A  Dull  Sermon  at  Sea. 

The  HomiUtic  Review  for  January  publishes  as 
the  first  item  in  its  section  of  sermonic  literature  a 
short  sermon  entitled Signalling  at  Sea,"  by  His 
Imperial  Majesty  William  II.  of  Germany,  preached 
on  board  the  Imperial  yacht  Hohenzollem.  The, 
editors  of  the  Homiktic  Review  say  that  the  Kaiser 
would  be  probably  more  in  sympathy  with  the  sailor- 
fisherman  Peter  than  with  the  profoundly  meta- 
physical Paul.  The  only  value  of  the  sermon  lies 
in  its  note  of  Christian  fraternity.  Otherwise,  if 
preached  by  a  local  preacher  in  a  country  Methodist 
chapel,  it  would  be  voted  a  dull  exposition.  The 
text  was  Luke  v.  7  : — 

And  they  beckoned  unto  their  partners,  which  were  in  the 
other  ship,  that  they  should  come  and  help  them.  And  they 
came,  and  filled  both  the  ships,  so  that  they  began  to  sink. 

The  Kaiser  explained  that  what  beckoning  was  to 
those  fishermen — namely,  the  simple  and  original 
signal  for  mutual  joy  and  mutual  labour — had  in 
our  day  developed  into  the  language  which  every 
sailor  knows,  the  international  Code  of  signals  af 
sea,  and  he  said,  "There  is  a  similar  language 
for  Christians,  for  all  who  sail  together  on  the 
ocean  of  life,  and  steer  towards  the  haven  of  eternity. 
The  latter  is  also  an  international  language,  this 
beckoning  from  one  side  to  another,  the  peculiar 
signal  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  calling,  a 
language  as  well  for  those  who  happen  to  be  '  in  the 
other  ship,'  if  only  the  same  Lord  is  behind  the 
signal  and  grants  the  common  blessing.  Herein 
consists  true  Christian  wisdom — namely,  to  observe 
in  all  the  ways  of  life  and  in  all  the  turnings  of  life, 
not  only  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  but  also  His  beckon- 
ing, and  whoever  stands  in  lively  communion  with 
Him  learns  more  and  more  to  observe  and  follow,  not 
only  His  words,  but  also  His  silent  beckonings." 


THE  QUEEN  AT  PLAY. 

The  secret  of  the  perennial  youth  and  the  persistent 
charm  of  Queen  Alexandra  is  explained  in  a  brightly 
written  article  entitled  "  Queen  Alexandra's  Recrea- 
tions," which  Marion  Leslie  contributes  to  the 
February  number  of  the  Woman  at  Home,  Queen 
Alexandra  is  full  of  interest  in  modern  life  and  its 
pastimes  and  recreations,  and  her  interest  in  the  latest 
mechanical  toy  and  the  rules  of  the  newest  game  is 
almost  as  keen  as  when  she  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  her  own  boys  and  girls. 

AS  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

Perhaps  the  recreation  in  which  Her  Majesty  finds 
most  pleasure  is  amateur  photography.  The  Queen 
uses  the  amateur's  privilege  of  taking  things  her  own 
way,  and  though  it  is  correct  to  have  the  sun  at  your 
back  when  photographing  out  of  doors,  the  Queen  is 
fond  of  taking  views  the  reverse  way,  and  has  obtained 
some  fine  sea  effects  with  her  camera  pointing  to  the 
light.    As  Her  Majesty  has  been  an  ardent  photo- 


grapher for  over  fifteen  years,  she  has  now  an 
enormous  collection  of  views,  and  she  has  recently 
carried  out  a  novel  idea  in  having  a  china  tea  service 
made  with  one  of  her  snapshots  reproduced  on  each 
piece._ 

THE  QUEEN  AND  MUSIC. 

The  Queen  is  very  fond  of  sketching  in  water- 
colours.  Music  also  takes  an  important  place  among 
her  recreations;  she  has  considerable  talent  herself, 
and  has  always  shown  an  appreciative  sympathy  for 
the  gifts  of  others.  Above  all  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment the  Queen  loves  the  opera. 

HER  COUNTRY  PURSUITS. 

The  Queen  is  not  a  sportswoman  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  she  is  devoted  to  her  horses 
and  dogs ;  and  horse-riding  has  long  been  one  of  her 
dearest  pleasures.  The  dove  house,  the  aviary,  and 
the  pheasantry  at  Sandringham  all  afford  Her  Majesty 
much  interest,  and  of  recent  years  she  has  made  a 
hobby  of  bantam-breeding. 


THE  NEW  PATTI-LA  TETRAZZINI. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  London  Mr.  Edward 
St.  John-Brenon  publishes  a  little  interview  with 
Madame  Luisa  Tetrazzini,  the  new  lyric  artist  who 
recently  won  such  success  at  Covent  Garden.  She  is 
the  youngest  sister  of  Madame  Eva  Tetrazzini,  another 
well-known  operatic  soprano,  and  the  wife  of  the 
conductor,  Signor  Campanini. 

Madame  Tetrazzini  told  her  interviewer  how  sur- 
prised and  delighted  she  was  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
her  English  audiences.  Did  she  anticipate  success  ? 
Yes,  she  had  always  been  successful.  She  had  already 
sung  "  Lucia  di  Lammermoor "  two  hundred  times 
and  had  always  been  a  great  favourite  in  the  part,  but 
she  had  not  anticipated  quite  so  much  enthusiasm 
and  such  press  notices  as  she  received  in  "La 
Traviata."  She  is  full  of  admiration  for  the  English 
journalists :  "  I  have  never  come  across  a  more 
dignified  body  of  gentlemen,"  she  said.  "  Since  I 
have  been  here  I  have  been  interviewed  by  several 
journalists,  and  there  has  never  been  a  hint,  a  sugges- 
tion, from  any  one  of  them  that  I  should  pay  for  a 
notice.    It  is,  alas  !  not  so  in  my  own  country." 

Madame  was  born  in  Florence,  and  it  was  in 
Florence  that  she  had  all  her  musical  training  and 
made  her  debut.  All  operatic  singers  want  to  come 
to  London,  and  Madame  Tetrazzini  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  She  found  the  task  of  singing  three 
nights  a  week  in  London  a  terrible  nervous  strain, 
partly  because  in  such  a  large  population  she  sup- 
posed she  had  a  new  audience  to  convince  every 
night.  She  has  just  signed  a  three  years'  engagement 
in  New  York,  at  a  fee  for  each  performance  which 
would  make  many  a  household  free  from  care  for  a 
year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  engagement  she  hopes 
to  be  free  to  amuse  herself  in  her  own  way — motoring 
and  going  to  see  ballets. 
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Augnste  Comte. 


AUGUSTE  COMTE  AND  HIS  EGERIA. 

In  the  Open  Court  for  January  Johannes  Gros 
gives  an  account  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  and 

i  t  s  H  i  g  h 
Priestess. 
Speaking  of 
A  u  g  u  s  t  e 
Comte  and 
Clotilde  de 
Vaux,  Mr. 
Gros  says  that 
whenever  he 
wishes  to 
evoke  the 
memory  of 
A  u  g  u  s  t  e 
Comte  it  is 
the  image  of 
Clotilde  de 
Vaux  which  is 
recalled : — 

41  She  will  be 
your  Egeria,  your 
Beatrice,  your 
Laura ;  attribute 
to  her  memory 
the  new  develop- 
ments of  your 
doctrine ;  con- 
secrate  her 
memory ;  inscribe  it  in  the  front  of  your  books  ;  entwine  her 
name  with  yours."  And  this  indeed  has  he  done  for  her  whom 
he  called  "  his  eternal  companion."  Their  names  are  indis- 
solubly  joined  in 
the  adoration  of 
the  faithful. 
They  are  alike 
first  high  priest 
and  first  priestess. 

One  day  in  the 
month  of  Octo- 
ber, 1844,  when 
Comte  had  been 
separated  from 
his  wife  for  two 
years,  he  saw  "at 
the  home  of  her 
parents  for  the 
first  time  a  young 
lady  who  was  as 
irreproachable  as 
she  was  charm* 
ing."  Mile. 
Marie  de  Fic- 
quelmont  married 
about  1838  (but 
against  her  own 
will)  a  certain  M. 
de  Vaux,  em- 
ployed, I  believe, 
in  a  bank.  Soon 
afterwards  he  be- 
came a  defaulter 
and  was  con- 
demned to  hard 

labour.  The  young  wife  was  at  once  affected  by  the  injustice 
of  a  law  which  would  not  permit  her  to  repudiate  a  name 
thus  branded  with  fire. 


Comte's  devotion  to  her  increased  until  at  last  his 
affection  culminated  in  her  apotheosis  : — 

The  intimate  code  of  worship  which  the  founder  of  Positivism 
dedicated  to  her  whom  he  referred  to  only  as  his  "  noble  and 
tender  wife,"  is  generally  known.  From  the  second  day  after 
her  funeral,  that  is  to  say  on  Good  Friday,  April  10,  1846,  he 
established  for  his  personal  use  daily  prayers  for  morning,  mid- 
day and  evening,  intended  to  commemorate  an  eternal  and 
everlasting  love.  These  prayers  were  said  before  the  "  altar  " 
of  Clotilde  where  reposed  her  "relics,"  the  letters  of  his 
beloved,  a  lock  of  her  hair  and  a  bouquet  of  artificial  flowers 
which  she  had  made, — relics  which  received  from  the  devotees 
of  the  new  faith  a  veneration  equal  to  that  of  Christians  for 
relics  of  the  Holy  Cross.  On  Wednesday  of  each  week,  with 
only  one  exception,  Comte  knelt  in  the  Pere  Lachaise  cemetery 
at  the  tomb  of  his  beloved.  Finally,  every  year  along  about 
St.  Clotilde's  Day  he  wrote  long  "  Confessions  "  in  which  he 
related  the  principal  events  of  his  public  and  private  life  for  the 
past  twelve  months ;  then  he  would  read  these  at  the  grave- 
stone. 

In  Comte's  opinion  these  annual  confessions  formed  a  pro- 
gressive systematisation  of  public  worship  which  he  wished  to 
consecrate  to  her  memory. 


M.  MONETA :  NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNER. 

The  December  number  of  La  Paix  par  U  Droit 
gives  the  following  account  of  M.  Moneta,  who  was 
selected  as  one  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prizemen  for 
1907 

We  hasten  to  say  how  glad  we  are  that  our  eminent  colleague 
and  friend,  M.  Moneta,  has  been  awarded  the  Prize  for  Peace. 
Ever  since  the  day  when,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt, 
he  founded  the  Unione  Lombarda,  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Milan  Congress  which  marked  the  culminating  point  of  his 
apostolate,  M.  Moneta  has  consecrated  to  the  work  of  peace  all 
the  resources  of  his  generous  mind,  his  alert  pen,  and  his 
vehement  eloquence.  He  was  the  initiator  of  the  peace  move- 
ment in  Italy,  and  he  remains  the  soul  of  that  movement. 
There  is  not  a  single  friend  of  peace  in  the  world  who  does  not 
know  and  love  this  hero  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  Italy, 
who  has  become  by  an  evolution  of  ideas,  both  logical  and 
praiseworthy,  one  of  the  most  ardent  promoters  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  nations.  President  of  the  Unione  Lombarda  per  la 
Pace  from  the  beginning,  editor  of  the  great  peace  review,  the 
Vita  Internationale,  and  of  the  Italian  Almanac  of  Peace,  Giu  le 
Armi,  President  of  the  International  Congress  of  Milan  in 
1906,  and  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Bureau 
at  Berne,  M.  Moneta  now  receives,  in  the  eye  of  the  public 
opinion  of  Europe  and  the  world,  this  striking  confirmation  of 
the  homage  which  the  pacifists  assembled  at  Milan  rendered  to 
him  when  they  ftted  him  on  September  20th,  the  seventy-fourth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their  glorious  veteran. 

The  number  also  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
report  of  the  sixteenth  International  Congress  of 
Peace  held  at  Munich,  and  the  response  to  the  invi- 
tation for  the  seventeenth  Congress  to  meet  in  London 
in  the  last  week  of  July,  1908. 


Clotilde  de  Vaux. 


The  Chautauquan  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Brooks  entitled  "  A  Century  of  Foreign 
Criticism  on  the  United  States."  In  the  December 
number  there  is  an  illustrated  paper  dealing  with  the 
Mother  Country  as  critic.  The  cartoons  in  particular 
are  very  interesting  as  showing  the  transformation 
which  has  come  about  in  John  Bull's  estimate  of 
Uncle  Sam. 
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THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Did  He  Die  a  Christian? 

It  is  nearly  thirty-five  years  since  the  death  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  took  place  at  Avignon,  but  only 
during  the  past  year  there  was  a  controversy  in  this 
country  concerning  the  religious  ideas  of  Mill  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Last  spring  Bishop  Moule,  of 
Durham,  made  a  statement  at  a  meeting  to  the  effect 
that  Mill  died  a  Christian,  and  named  as  the  authority 
for  the  assertion  the  late  Dr.  Gurney,  who  attended 
Mill  in  his  last  illness,  and  who  told  some  of  the 
Bishop's  friends  at  Nice  that  it  was  his  (Dr.  Gurnets) 
conviction  that  Mill  died  a  believer  in  the  Christian 
religion.  For  fuller  information  Mr.  Charles  Watts, 
the  editor  of  the  Literary  Guide,  wrote  to  Pasteur 
Rey,  an  intimate  friend  and  admirer  of  Mill,  and  who 
was  with  Mill  in  his  last  days,  and  in  an  article  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Revue  Chretienne  the  Pasteur 
reprints  his  reply  to  Mr.  Watts,  and  adds  other  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  religious  views  of  Mill. 

A  SCEPTIC  WHO  LOVED  TRUTH. 

According  to  Pasteur  Rey,  Mill  was  neither  an 
Atheist  nor  a  Theist,  but  a  sceptic.  As  he  advanced  in 
years  the  Pasteur  thinks  his  inclinations  were  in  the 
direction  of  the  Christian  faith,  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

(1)  Mill's  attitude  towards  the  Protestant  Church 
of  Avignon.  He  did  not  attend  the  services,  but 
gave  an  annual  subscription  to  it,  besides  regular 
donations  to  the  charitable  work  of  the  Church. 

(2)  The  attitude  of  his  step-daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  who  attended  the  services  of  the  Church 
regularly. 

(3)  The  personal  friendship  which  he  showed  to 
Pasteur  Rey  himself.  The  Pasteur  says  his  intimate 
and  cordial  relations  with  Mill  and  his  family  are  the 
honour  of  his  life. 

A  RELIGIOUS  FUNERAL. 

When  the  Pasteur  heard  of  Mill's  death,  he  and  his 
wife  hastened  to  the  house  and  were  conducted  by 
Miss  Helen  Taylor  to  the  room  where  Mill  lay  in  the 
peace  of  his  last  sleep.  They  were  all  deeply  moved, 
and  the  Pasteur  translated  his  emotion  into  a  prayer 
which  he  offered  up  spontaneously  at  the  bedside. 
The  funeral  was  a  religious  one.  The  only  mourners 
were  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  Dr.  Gurney,  Dr.  Chauffard 
(Mill's  usual  doctor),  Madame  Rey,  and  Pasteur 
Rey.  At  the  cemetery  there  was  a  large  assembly, 
and  the  Pasteur  conducted  a  simple  religious  service, 
which  he  certainly  would  not  have  done  if  it  had 
been  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  Miss  Taylor  or  an 
offence  to  the  memory  of  Mill. 

MILL'S  LOVE  STORY. 

The  Pasteur  then  discusses  the  religious  ideas  of 
Mill  at  different  stages  in  his  career,  and  endeavours 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  successive  phases  of  what 
he  has  called  Mill's  growing  tendency  towards  the 
faith.    Unlike  the  Freethinkers  of  France,  whose  point 


of  departure  is  for  the  most  part  Catholicism,  Mill's 
point  of  departure  was  absolute  unbelief,  for  he  was 
brought  up  as  an  Atheist.  His  rupture  with 
Atheism  was  a  terrible  crisis.  Then  came  a  vein  of 
mysticism  into  his  life,  and  the  first  manifestation  of 
it  was  his  attendance  at  some  Unitarian  services  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Fox.  Here  he  met  Mrs.  Taylor,  who 
was  destined  to  be  his  future  wife.  Nature,  art,  and 
friendship  had  been  noble  and  consoling  realities, 
but,  says  the  Pasteur,  they  did  not  suffice,  even  with 
science  added  to  them.  Religion  and  love  were 
wanting,  but  now  the  two  deepest  sources  of  emotion 
and  life  were  to  be  added  and  united  by  his  marriage 
with  this  lady.  Here  begins  the  second  stage  of  his 
career.  Mrs.  Mill,  we  are  told,  exercised  a  happy 
influence  in  the  domain  of  practical  life  and  in  the 
domain  of  the  heart,  and  brought  peace  and  joy  into 
the  sick  thinker's  mind,  for  her  yoke  was  as  gentle  as 
that  of  Mill's  father  had  been  hard. 

DID  HE  BELIEVE  IN  IMMORTALITY? 

Pasteur  Rey  marks  the  next  stage  by  a  terrible  and 
unexpected  disaster,  namely,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Mill 
after  only  seven  and  a  half  years  of  married  life. 
Nothing,  says  the  Pasteur,  can  express  the  intensity 
of  Mill's  sorrow.  If  there  were  only  a  few  hearts  and 
a  few  intelligences  like  hers,  {his  world  would  already 
be  the  hoped-for  heaven,  Mill  inscribed  on  her  tomb, 
and  he  bought  a  little  house  near  the  cemetery  where 
she  rests  in  order  to  be  near  her,  and,  so  to  speak,  to 
be  buried  with  his  step-daughter  in  the  shadow  of  his 
wife's  tomb.  But  he  soon  repaired  the  broken  thread 
of  his  life,  and  continued  to  work  in  the  company  of 
her  who  was  only  absent  in  the  flesh.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  her  mystic  presence,  he  continued  to 
have  intimate  relations  with  the  being  who  to  him 
was  more  alive  than  ever,  he  listened  to  her  inspira- 
tion, and  desired  every  one  to  remember  that  every- 
thing which  he  wrote  after  her  death  was  the  product, 
not  of  one  mind  and  conscience,  but  of  three — 
namely,  Mill,  his  wife,  and  his  step-daughter.  Surely 
this  was,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  practical 
affirmation  of  immortality,  says  the  Pasteur. 


In  the  Nationalist,  a  non-political  magazine  for 
Wales,  a  series  of  articles  is  appearing  on  English  men 
of  letters  in  Wales.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  were 
dealt  with  in  the  first  article,  Shelley  and  Southey  in 
the  second,  and  De  Quincey  is  the  subject  of  the 
article  in  the  January  magazine. 

Schoolmasters  and  teachers  will  be  interested  in 
an  article  written  by  Mr.  Bradley  Hall  in  the  Humane 
Review  for  January,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  strongly  con- 
demns the  practice  of  flogging  at  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School.  Birching,  in  Mr.  Hall's  opinion,  is 
indecent  and  degrading,  and  the  President  of  Harvard 
University  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  no  self- 
respecting  educationist  in  America  would  accept  the 
post  of  Headmaster  of  Eton  if  it  involved  the  per- 
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THE    POPE    AND  MODERNISM. 

By  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward. 

The  Dublin  Review  for  January  opens  with  an 
article  upon  the  Encyclical  Pascendi,  which  is 
obviously  from  the  pen  of  its  .editor.  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Ward  had  a  somewhat  difficult  task.  As  a  faithful 
Catholic  he  had  to  submit  to  the  word  of  Rome,  but 
as  a  modern  man,  although  not  a  modernist,  he  could 
not  help  realising  the  difficulty  of  defending  the 
Papal  position.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  he 
extracts  himself  from  this  dilemma.  In  the  first  case 
he  submits  in  due  form  : — 

When  the  Supremo  Authority  has  just  made  a  momentous 
decision,  its  public  discussion  is  no  more  compatible  with  dis- 
cipline and  loyalty  than  would  have  been  the  public  discussion 
of  the  tactics  of  Lord  Roberts  or  General  Buller  by  their 
subordinates  during  the  Boer  War.  And  what  we  have  said  of 
a  definition  applies  in  its  degree,  mutaiis  mutandis,  to  an 
Encyclical  Letter  indicating  so  distinct  and  momentous  a  policy 
as  the  present  one  does.  It  is  not,  indeed,  a  question  of  a  new 
dogmatic  definition,  but  Catholic  obedience  at  such  a  moment 
imposes  conditions  in  which  such  discussions  are  no  longer 
possible. 

After  having  declared  it  impossible  to  discuss  the 
question,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  ingenious  suggestion 
that  although  discussion  is  impossible,  explanation  is 
permitted,  so  he  proceeds  to  explain  the  significance 
of  the  Encyclical  in  such  a  way  as  to  minimise  the 
mischief  which  he  evidently  feels  it  would  do  : — 

The  Encyclical  has  been  discussed  as  though  it  were  a 
popular  document,  and  as  though  each  part  of  the  censured 
system,  so  fully  analysed,  were  in  itself  and  apart  from  its 
context  censured,  and  were,  moreover,  precisely  analysed 
instead  of  rather  generally  indicated.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
that  this  way  of  reading  and  understanding  the  document 
must  quite  inevitably  mislead.  Its  rhetoric  and  its  popular  effect 
are  one  thing.  Its  outcome  in  relation  to  theology  is  quite 
another. 

In  our  modern  world  a  document  of  this  kind,  technical  and 
almost  mediaeval  in  its  construction,  is  read  by  large  numbers  as 
a  newspaper  article.  Or  more  probably  scraps  or  isolated 
passages  are  read,  and  their  prima  Jacie  meaning,  if  each  be 
taken  alone,  is  flourished  before  the  world  as  the  real  one,  and 
as  containing  a  position  which  opposes  what  all  great  Catholic 
theological  thinkers  have  taught. 

This  explanation  at  once  accounts  for  and  breaks  the  force  of 
the  suggestion  which  has  been  so  widely  circulated  :  that  the 
Encyclical  censures  much  of  the  teaching  of  Cardinal  Newman. 

The  true  interpreters  of  the  document,  then,  are  the  theo- 
logical experts  ;  not  necessarily  the  ablest  theological  thinkers 
and  reasoners,  but  those  who  know  the  method  by  which  such 
documents  are  drawn  up,  who  can  tell  us  what  are  obiter  dicta, 
what,  on  the  other  hand,  formal  censures,  who  have,  in  short, 
the  clue  to  its  interpretation. 

Pending  the  authoritative  deliverance  by  such 
theological  experts  of  the  true  inwardness  of  this 
document,  may  the  faithful  ignore  it  altogether? 
This  Mr.  Ward  does  not  ask  or  even  suggest,  but  if 
the  clue  to  its  right  interpretation  is  so  far  to  seek, 
the  plain  man  who  wishes  to  preserve  his  faith  with- 
out repudiating  his  reason  may  perhaps  be  justified 
in  holding  his  judgment  in  suspense  until  the  clue  to 
its  interpretation  is  forthcoming. 

In  the  Idler  for  January  an  impressionist  gives  an 
enthusiastic  account  of  Dax,  a  fascinating  little  town 
on  the  River  Adour  in  South  Western  France.  ' 


PHOTOGRAPHING   SPEECH   AND  SONG. 

The  Latest  Electrical  Wonder. 
Mr.  Frederick  Lees  contributes  to  the  Windsor 
Magazine  an  interesting  article  describing  an  invention 
which,  he  says,  is  destined  to  revolutionise  the  calli- 
graphic  telegraphy  of  the  world.  It  is  a  machine 
which  telegraphs  with  unerring  accuracy,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  hundreds  of  miles,  a  written  message 
at  the  rate  of  40,000  words  an  hour. 

This  new  machine  for  registering  photographically  the 
vibrations  of  the  voice  is  entirely  based  on  the  principle  of  the 
Pollak  and  Virag  telegraph  apparatus,  which  has  just  been 
shown  in  its  perfected  state  to  the  members  of  the  Societe  de 
Physique.    It  was  invenied  by  two  Hungarians. 

By  means  of  a  special  typewriter,  which  is  so  simple  that  a 
mere  child  can  be  taught  to  use  it  in  a  few  minutes,  the  message 
is  stamped  out  on  a  narrow  paper  band.  The  irregular-looking 
perforations  on  this  strip  of  paper  correspond  to  written  letters. 
Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  has  been  analysed  and  re  formed  in 
large  and  small  perforations  in  the  following  manner.. 

Represented  in  perforations,  the  letter  consists  of  a  large 
hole  and  a  small  hole,  allowing  a  big  and  a  small  current  to  be 
transmitted,  and  thus  forming  the  vertical  strokes,  in  addition 
to  two  other  small  holes  which  will  transmit  the  horizontal 
strekes  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  letter.  These  currents  of 
electricity  follow  on  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  letter  of  the 
Pollak  and  Virag  system  is  formed,  each  consisting  of  two, 
three,  four,  five,  or  as  many  as  eleven,  large  and  small  holes. 

The  electric  currents  sent  by  the  transmitter  are  received  at 
the  other  end  of  the  wires  by  two  telephones,  one  to  receive  the 
vertical,  the  other  the  horizontal  part  of  the  message.  To  the 
microphones  of  these  instruments  are  attached  small  rods 
answering  to  every  vibration,  and  to  these  magnetised  con- 
nections is  affixed  a  small  mirror,  slightly  concave. 

What  happens  when  a  message  is  being  transmitted  ?  The 
mirror  is  in  a  constant  state  of  movement,  vertically  and 
horizontally,  and  the  ray  of  light  'which  it  reflects  through  a 
lens  interposed  between  itself  and  the  photographic  paper  neces- 
sarily acts  in  the  same  manner.  This  ray  of  light  is  a  sort  of 
luminous  pencil  moving  up  and  down  and  sideways  in  accord- 
ance with  the  arrangement  of  the  perforations  of  the  message, 
and  as  it  traverses  its  field  of  two  inches  and  a  half,  incessantly 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  the  words  are  indelibly 
photographed.  The  mirror's  source  of  light  is  an  ordinary 
electric  lamp,  placed  a  little  below  it,  and  the  photographic 
paper  is  in  continual  automatic  movement.  After  being  im- 
pressed it  passes  into  a  bath  of  developer,  then  into  a  fixing 
solution,  and  finally  comes  forth,  through  a  narrow  opening, 
with  a  rapidity  which  is  almost  magical. 

The  writing,  specimens  of  which  accompany  the 
article,  is  very  legible,  and  Mr.  Lees  maintains  that  it 
is  destined  to  come  into  general  use  all  over  the 
world,  not  only  for  telegraphy,  but  also  as  an  adjunct 
to  singing.  "  Every  vibration  of  the  voice  can  be 
transmitted  and  photographed.  The  practical  advan- 
tage of  this  from  the  point  of  view  of  teachers  of 
singing  is  enormous,  for  it  enables  them  to  prove  to 
their  pupils  through  their  visual  sense  both  their 
defects  and  their  good  points." 


A  remarkable  article  in  Science  Progress  for 
January  on  work  under  pressure  and  in  great  heat 
brings  out  the  startling  fact  that  many  regulations 
made  to  prevent  disease  in  mines  have  produced  an 
exactly  opposite  effect — for  example,  in  coal  mines 
increased  ventilation,  by  making  coaldust  drier,  has 
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THE  DELIGHT  OF  DYING. 

Evidence  of  the  Resuscitated. 

A  distinguished  German  doctor,  G.  B.  Berndt, 
has  been  collecting  evidence  from  many  sources  as  to 
how  it  feels  to  die.  Evidence  from  those  who  have 
actually  died  and  passed  beyond  the  border  is  of 
course  available  to  those  who  are  aware  of  the  facts 
of  the  truth  of  spirit  return.  Dr.  Berndt,  however,  is 
not  a  spiritist,  but  a  scientist,  and  he  has  confined  his 
evidence  to  the  statements  of  persons  who  had  to  all 
appearances  died,  but  who  were  afterwards  resusci- 
tated. He  has  edited  a  book  on  the  subject,  extracts 
from  which  appear  in  the  Hindoo  Spiritual  Magazine 
for  December.  If  we  are  justified  in  drawing  an 
inference  from  the  evidence  of  those  who  went 
near  enough  to  death  to  experience  any  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  those  who  actually  die,  it  would  seem  that 
mankind  has  been  labouring  under  a  profound 
mistake.  The  prayer  of  the  devout  Christian  in  the 
hymn,  "  Come  not  in  terror,"  has  been  answered,  not 
only  for  devout  Christians,  but  for  the  human  race. 

The  evidence  quoted  by  our  contemporary  covers 
a  great  variety  of  experiences.  The  first  witness 
called  is  Arnold  Siegrist,  who  had  a  marvellous  escape 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces  when  he  fell  a  thousand 
feet  from  the  Korpfstock  Peak  in  the  Alps.  He  was 
saved  by  falling  into  a  small  plantation,  and  the 
branches  of  the  trees  yielding  to  his  impact  enabled 
him  to  reach  the  ground  frightfully  bruised  but  still 
breathing.  There  was  a  high  wind  blowing  when  he 
fell  from  the  edge  of  the  precipice.    He  says  : — 

Consequently  I  was  a  very  long  time  falling  down.  I  had 
ample  time  to  consider  my  surroundings  and  to  think  of  many 
things.  I  realised  that  I  was  falling  to  my  death,  but  I 
suffered  neither  fear,  pain  nor  discomfort.  I  dare  say  that  if  I 
had  been  in  a  position  to  struggle  for  my  life,  however  ineffec- 
tually, I  should  have  been  in  an  agony  of  terror. 

I  then  began  to  feel  ecstatically  happy.  I  had  shaken  off  the 
bonds  of  the  flesh  and  had  entered  into  the  realm  of  immortality. 
Every  problem  of  human  existence  became  absolutely  clear  to 
me.  I  understood  exactly  how  men  should  live  in  order  to 
avoid  all  strife,  sorrow,  misery  and  poverty.  I  possessed  the 
secret  of  perfect  happiness. 

"  If  I  can  only  return  to  the  earth  again,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  I  shall  be  able  to  do  more  good  to  the  world  than  any 
philosopher  has  yet  succeeded  in  doing." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  delightful  harmony  was  sounding  in 
my  ears,  as  if  the  sun  and  the  mountains  and  the  woods  were 
singing  to  me. 

When  passing  through  the  tree  branches  he  was 
flung  from  tree  to  tree,  but  he  was  only  vaguely  con- 
scious that  he  was  brushing  through  something.  For 
several  days  he  lay  between  life  and  death.  But  he 
says  he  was  in  perfect  comfort  and  enjoyed  a  delicious 
sensation  of  rest  and  freedom  from  care.  Not  until 
he  began  to  return  to  life  did  he  experience  pain  and 
discomfort,  and  when  he  was  convalescent  he  suf- 
fered acutely,  and  often  regretted  the  happy  moments 
when  he  was  dying. 

A  London  fireman  named  James  Barton  was  struck 
on  the  head  by  a  falling  beam,  rendered  senseless,  and 
was  believed  to  be  dead.    He  recovered,  however, 


and  said  that  dying  had  been  such  a  pleasure  that  but 
for  his  wife  and  children  he  regretted  his  recovery. 

The  next  witness  was  believed  to  have  been  frozen 
to  death  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard.    He  says  : — 

From  the  moment  that  I  ceased  to  struggle  I  was  perfectly 
comfortable.  My  hands  and  feet  were  frozen  and  I  was 
incapable  of  movement  or  sensation,  but  my  sight  remained 
keen  for  a  long  time,  and  I  watched  the  great  big  snowflakes 
with  intense  enjoyment.  This  was  the  most  delightful 
experience  of  my  life.  I  said,  "  I  hope  no  one  will  come  and 
interfere  with  me."  Finally  my  eyes  grew  dim  and  I  fell  into 
a  delicious,  dreamy  slumber. 

Professor  Metchnikoff  is  another  witness,  and  he 
also  confirms  the  evidence  of  the  others  as  to  the 
painlessness  of  dying  : — 

There  are  many  illnesses  and  accidents  where  the  approach  of 
death  evokes  no  painful  sensations.  During  the  crisis  of  an 
intermittent  fever,  when  my  temperature  fell  suddenly  from 
1 10  degrees  to  below  the  normal,  I  experienced  a  sensation  of 
extraordinary  feebleness — similar,  no  doubt,  to  that  which 
heralds  the  approach  of  death. 

This  sensation  is  pleasant  rather  than  painful,  and 
the  most  remarkable  case  was  that  of  a  person  who 
fell  through  the  ice  while  skating  on  a  Scotch  lake. 
He  says  : — 

From  the  moment  I  ceased  to  struggle  for  life  I  ceased  to  feel 
ain.  I  knew  that  I  was  dying  and  I  was  astonished  to  find 
ow  pleasant  it  was.  I  had  no  longer  any  sensations  of  cold  or 
suffocation.  The  most  beautiful  music  sounded  in  my  ears.  It 
was  soft,  sweet  and  melodious.  I  was  being  carried  gently 
upward.  I  then  began  to  enjoy  the  most  delightful  sensation 
of  rest  and  happiness  that  I  could  imagine.  It  was  beyond  any 
feeling  of  happiness  that  I  had  experienced  on  earth.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  in  heaven.  I  remained  in  this  happy  condition  for 
a  very  long  time,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  It  might  have  been 
thousands  of  years.  Then  came  a  period  of  absolute  black 
unconsciousness.  From  this  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
most  excruciating  pain  I  had  ever  suffered. 

The  last  witness  quoted  is  that  of  a  chauffeur 
named  Sissay,  whose  brakes  refused  to  act  when  he 
was  going  at  the  rate  of  ninety-four  miles  an  hour 
during  the  trial  race  for  the  championship  of  the 
Sarthe.  After  plunging  across  country,  over  hedges 
and  ditches,  he  struck  something  hard  and  was  flung 
out  and  taken  up  senseless.    He  says  : — 

My  sensations  were  of  delicious  peacefulness,  and  such  as  I 
had  never  experienced  even  in  the  remotest  degree  when  I  was 
thoroughly  alive.  I  felt  no  shocks  or  jars,  no  little  annoyances 
or  inconveniences.  My  mind  seemed  incapable  of  weariness  or 
fatigue,  and  troublesome  questions  that  had  formerly  perplexed 
me  appeared  perfectly  clear.  I  was  entirely  free  from  pain  or 
unhappiness.  The  fact  that  I  was  dying  did  not  seem  terrible,  as 
it  would  have  done  when  I  was  thoroughly  alive  and  well,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  filled  me  with  happiness.  I  felt  that  pain  and 
labour  and  anxiety  and  unhappiness  were  done  with  for  ever. 

It  was  not  until  I  began  to  recover,  to  everybody's  surprise, 
that  I  began  to  know  once  more  what  pain  and  unhappiness 
meant.  I  shall  always  look  back  to  the  days  when  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dying  as  the  jolliest  holiday  of  my  life. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  nearly  all  these  cases  the 
witnesses  were  in  the  prime  of  health  and  strength 
when  they  were  suddenly  flung  into  the  jaws  of  death. 
If  they  experienced  so  little  sense  of  shock  and  pain, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who  quietly  fall 
asleep  in  the  kindly  arms  of  Death  have  at  least  as 
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Ellen  Key. 


M  SWEDEN'S  FOREMOST  WOMAN." 

Ellen  Key. 

Miss  Helen  Zimmern  contributes  to  the  January 
number  of  Putnam's  Monthly  a  most  interesting 
character  sketch  of  Miss  Ellen  Key. 

"in  love  with  love." 
Ellen  Key  was  born  in  Sweden  in  1849,  and  her 
paternal  ancestors  were  of  Scotch-Celtic  origin.  Her 

father,  who  was 
an  enthusiastic 
believer  in 
Rousseau,  ap- 
plied  the 
theories  of 
"Emile"  in 
the  rearing  of 
his  children. 
While  still  a 
mere  child, 
Ellen,  who  is 
the  eldest, 
evinced  her 
maternal  in- 
stincts in  her 
protective  care 
for  her  younger 
brethren.  Her 
parents  put  no 
check  on  the 
development  of 
her  ego,  and  recognising  her  need  for  privacy  gave 
her,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  a  room  to  herself.  As  a 
mere  girl  she  read  Ibsen's  "  Brand  "  and  "  Peer  Gynt," 
and  from  this  time  forward  was,  as  she  herself  phrases 
it,  "  in  love  with  love." 

THE  SPARK  WHICH  STRUCK  THE  FLAME. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  her  father  was  elected  to  the 
Swedish  Parliament  and  the  family  migrated  for  the 
winter  to  Stockholm.  Ellen  became  his  private  secre- 
tary and  shared  his  patriotic  dreams  and  hopes,  and 
more  than  ever  was  resolved  to  work  for  the  education 
of  her  compatriots.  Bjornson  first  recognised  her  capa- 
bilities, and  he  told  her  mother  that  Ellen  would 
prove  her  parents'  greatest  glory,  and  that  she  ought, 
above  all,  to  be  a  wife.  When  she  was  thirty,  financial 
reasons  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  leave  her  forest 
home,  and  for  years  she  was  condemned  to  live  in  a 
noisy  city,  working  as  a  teacher.  In  her  leisure  hours 
she  taught  in  the  Workers'  Institute,  and  she  also 
arranged  an  informal  sort  of  club  in  which  ladies  and 
workwomen  met  on  equal  terms.  For  years  she 
lectured  on  art  and  literature,  touching  only  thrice  on 
politics,  and  only  once  on  the  woman  question,  and 
then  only  in  regard  to  the  legal  position  of  married 
women.  The  spark  which  struck  the  flame  and 
caused  her  to  enter  upon  that  pioneer  path  which  has 
made  her  famous  was  an  incident  due  to  the  influence 
on  the  younger  generation  of  the  doctrines  of  Darwin. 
These  theories  had  aroused  a  desire  to  overthrow 


established  things  and  model  the  world  anew,  and 
a  long-forgotten  law  was  exhumed  to  punish  the 
radicals.  Ellen  Key,  whose  motto  is  the  free  develop- 
ment of  personality,  constituted  herself  the  defender 
of  these  imprisoned  youths,  and  instantly  she  became 
the  storm-centre  of  the  movement. 

joy  is  perfection. 
When  she  took  up  a  militant  attitude  she  began  to 
withdraw  her  sympathies  from  the  cause  of  woman's 
rights  on  the  ground  that  its  advocates  had  lost  sight 
of  the  main  objects  to  be  attained  and  were  wasting 
their  efforts  on  side-issues.  At  the  same  time  she 
declared  she  could  no  longer  call  herself  a  Christian, 
as  the  Christianity  of  to-day  was  a  compromise  and 
the  Christian  ideal  was  not  followed  either  in  church 
or  home.  Happiness  was  what  the  world  must  seek. 
To  the  young  she  says,  "  Be  seekers  of  happiness,  but 
seekers  of  happiness  making  the  highest  demands 
on  happiness."  She  holds  that  man  is  good  at  the 
core,  and  if  allowed  free  course  will  develop  his  per- 
sonality and  put  it  at  the  service  of  humanity.  She 
contends  that  in  order  to  be  a  true  altruist  one  must 
be  an  individualist.  The  true  ideal  combat  that  we  are 
engaged  in  is  for  the  conception  that  joy  is  perfection. 

HER  IDEAL  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

From  first  to  last  she  has  always  maintained  that 
in  the  life  of  woman  the  heart  has  ever  the  first  place ; 
and  it  is  for  this  heart  that  she  demands  all  possible 
liberty  and  freedom  to  develop.  Holding  that  the 
woman's  movement  in  its  present  phase  makes  for  a 
new  form  of  oppression  rather  than  for  individual 
freedom,  her  contention  is  that  it  has  approached  the 
question  from  the  wrong  side.  Ellen  Key's  ideal  of 
emancipation  is  an  enlargement  and  enrichment  of 
soul,  based  upon  a  larger  and  deeper  understanding 
of  her  natural  mission.  Women,  she  says,  possess 
a  sort  of  sixth  sense  which  enables  them  to  see  at 
certain  moments  higher  than  systems  or  programmes, 
and  this  distinctive  faculty  should  be  recognised  and 
utilised.  Whenever  a  woman  has  dared  to  revolt 
has  she  not  called  new  movements  into  being? 
Witness,  for  example,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Josephine  Butler  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe.  It  is  this  inherent  instinctive  force  that  has 
so  long  been  cramped  which  cries  for  liberation.  The 
next  step  to  legal  equality  with  men  must  be,  accord- 
ing to  Ellen  Key,  women's  right  to  freedom  on  the 
ground  of  their  dissimilarity.  She  is  not  opposed  to 
the  notion  that  women  should  labour,  but  counts 
motherhood  as  work  which  should  be  publicly 
remunerated,  if  need  be.  She  contends  that  every 
soul  has  a  right  to  be  arbitrary.  Her  books,  "  Love 
and  Marriage"  and  "The  Century  and  the  Child," 
contain  the  sum-total  of  her  life's  thought.  She  has 
drawn  up  a  new  marriage  code  that  contains  excellent 
points,  says  Miss  Zimmern,  and  which  were  it  speedily 
adopted  would  solve  many  so-called  insoluble 
problems  and  conduce  to  enhanced  domestic 
happiness. 
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THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  CENCI  TRAGEDY. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
In  the  Century  Magazine  for  January  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford  tells,  with  the  aid  of  new  documents  which 
have  recently  come  to  light,  what  he  asserts  is  the 
true  story  of  the  famous  Cenci  tragedy,  showing  at 
the  same  time  a  few  of  the  chief  errors  that  have  in 
the  course  of  time  grafted  themselves  on  the  original 
facts. 

shelley's  drama. 
Shelley  is  made  largely  responsible  for  the  Cenci 
legends.  His  drama  was  founded  on  one  of  the 
many  manuscript  "  relazioni "  or  accounts  of  the  trial 
and  execution  written  near  the  year  1700,  about  a 
century  after  the  murder,  and  the  scenes  which  he 
introduced  when  not  based  on  the  "  relazioni "  are 
inventions  of  his  own,  such  as  the  banquet  given  by 
Count  Francesco  Cenci,  Beatrice's  father,  to  celebrate 
the  death  of  his  sons.  Thus  while  Shelley's  tragedy, 
published  in  1819,  remains  an  enduring  monument  of 
genius,  it  is  also,  says  Mr.  Crawford,  an  abiding  source 
of  historical  error. 

THE  PORTRAIT  ATTRIBUTED  TO  GUIDO  REN  I. 

As  for  the  story  of  Guido  Reni's  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci,  supposed  to  have  been  painted  during  Beatrice's 
imprisonment,  Mr.  Crawford  says  Guido  is  known  to 
have  been  in  Spain  during  the  whole  time  of  the  trial, 
and  he  did  not  begin  to  paint  in  Rome  till  1608,  nine 
years  after  Beatrice's  death.  The  "  Turbaned  Lady  " 
in  the  Barberini  Palace  at  Rome,  attributed  to  Guido 
Reni,  is  mistakenly  regarded  as  a  portrait  of  Beatrice 
Cenci.  Nearly  220  years  had  elapsed  after  Beatrice's 
death  before  any  mention  was  made  of  a  supposed 
portrait  of  her  by  Guido  or  any  other  painter.  It 
was  in  an  English  book,  "  Rome  in  the  N  ineteenth 
Century,"  published  in  181 7  or  181 8,  that  a  writer 
devoted  two  pages  to  the  Barberini  picture,  stating 
that  it  represented  Beatrice  Cenci,  "  young,  beautiful, 
and  noble,  but  a  parricide." 

Another  myth  is  Beatrice's  extreme  youth.  Almost 
all  writers  state  that  she  was  only  sixteen  when  she 
died,  whereas  she  was  exactly  twenty-two  years  and 
seven  months  old,  as  is  proved  by  the  certificate  of 
her  birth  in  the  parish  register  of  San  Lorenzo,  in 
Damaso. 

THE  HISTORICAL  FACTS. 

To  come  to  the  ugly  facts  of  the  case  as  it  stood 
two  centuries  before  Shelley  wrote  his  drama,  we  learn 
that  to  escape  the  heat  of  Rome  the  Count  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  his  wife  and  Beatrice  to  a  castle  in  the 
Abruzzi  year  after  year.  This  castle  was  borrowed 
from  Marzio  Colonna,  and  was  in  the  charge  of 
Olimpio  Calvetti.  The  warden  of  the  castle  loved 
Beatrice,  or  at  any  rate  made  love  to  her,  knowing 
that  his  position  precluded  the  possibility  of  marriage. 
She  yielded  herself  altogether,  and  her  father  guessing 
all  or  part  of  the  truth,  inflicted  condign  punishment 
upon  her  and  caused  her  lover  to  be  dismissed  from 
Colonna's  service.    A  child  was  born  and  spirited  out 


of  sight  by  Beatrice's  stepmother.  Olimpio  first  sug- 
gested the  killing  of  the  Count,  and  the  Count's  wife 
agreed  to  it,  for  would  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  all 
the  family  ?  Beatrice  was  keeping  a  secret  which 
would  cost  her  and  her  child  their  lives  if  her  father 
knew  it,  and  Olimpio  believed  that  if  the  Count  were 
dead  Beatrice  would  perhaps  marry  him.  As  to  the 
accusation  of  an  unnatural  crime  brought  against  the 
Count,  Beatrice  at  the  trial  refused  to  admit  that  she 
was  maltreated  by  her  father  beoause  she  would  not 
yield  to  his  unnatural  desires. 

HOW  THE  DEED  WAS  DONE. 

The  murder  of  the  Count  (1599)  was  committed 
with  every  aggravating  circumstance  of  conspiracy, 
bribery  of  the  murderers,  drugging  by  opium,  and 
personal  help  rendered  by  Beatrice  to  the  assassins  in 
their  work.  Beatrice  and  her  stepmother,  Lucrezia, 
drugged  the  Count,  presumably  at  supper,  and  he  was 
to  be  murdered  while  his  wife  was  sleeping  peacefully 
beside  him.  Beatrice  admitted  the  assassins,  Olimpio 
and  an  accomplice  called  Marzio,  but  Olimpio  at  first 
hung  back  and  said  he  could  not  do  the  deed. 
Beatrice  insisted  that  her  father  must  be  killed,  and 
Olimpio  finally  consented.  Then  Beatrice  opened 
the  shutters  and  let  in  such  light  as  the  stars  or  the 
moon  could  give,  so  that  Marzio  could  see  to  strike 
the  Count  on  the  head  with  a  hammer.  Half  an  hour 
later  they  threw  the  body  from  the  rampart  of  the 
castle  after  widening  a  hole  in  the  parapet  to  give  the 
idea  that  the  Count  had  fallen  through  the  hole  and 
been  killed. 

A  GREAT  LOVE  DRAMA. 

Divest  the  story  of  the  Cenci  of  what  has  grown 
upon  it,  writes  Mr.  Crawford  in  conclusion,  and  you 
have  a  great  love  drama,  less  noble,  but  even  more 
human,  and  surely  far  more  awful,  than  "  The  Bride 
of  Lammermoor  "  : — 

There  is  the  tragedy  of  the  sins  of  the  father  inherited  by  the 
children — sins  punished  by  his  death  and  theirs.  There  is  over 
all  his  life  and  theirs  the  shadow  that  overhung  the  Priest  of 
Nemi,  the  darkness  of  inevitable  doom.  There  is  the  wild  and 
wayward  girl's  unhappy  love  for  the  young  warden  ;  the  despe- 
rate secret  to  be  kept  ;  the  inherited  violent  instinct  to  strike 
and  be  free  ;  and  when  the  moment  comes  at  last,  the  invincible 
courage  and  jnan-like  calm  of  Medea  herself.  Above  all,  when 
Beatrice's  lover  is  dead  and  her  child  is  safe,  and  she  sets  her 
foot  upon  the  scaffold,  there  is  the  strength  to  die  bravely.  Like 
Polyxena,  she  will  let  no  common  touch  come  near  her ;  she 
bares  her  own  neck  to  the  steel,  speaks  her  last  quiet  words, 
bends,  and  awaits  the  blow. 


Our  Duty  to  the  Natives  of  South  Africa. — 
Mr.  Ramsden  Balmforth,  writing  on  the  Moral 
Development  of  Races  in  South  Africa  in  the  January 
International  Journal  of  Ethics^  says .: — 

The  State  should  impose  a  special  educational'tax  on  natives, 
the  proceeds  of  which  should  be  devoted  exclusively  to  native 
elementary,  industrial,  and  higher  education,  and  particularly  to 
the  establishment  of  industrial  institutes.  The  organisation  and 
management  of  the  schools  and  institutes  should  be  placeH  in 
the  hands  of  representative  boards,  to  which  the  mission  sch 
and  institutes  might  be  transferred. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MONEY. 

The  Remittances  of  Emigrants. 
No  one  has  ever  visited  Ireland  without  being 
impressed  by  the  important  part  which  the  American 
money  plays  in  the  social  political  economy  of  that 
country.  The  remittances  sent  by  the  Irish  emigrants 
to  the  old  folks  at  home  constitute  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  budget  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  ques- 
tion has  often  been  asked — "  How  much  American 
money  is  sent  home  by  emigrants  to  Europe  ? " 
This  question  is  answered  in  the  North  American 
Review  for  January  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Speare,  the  financial 
editor  of  the  Evening  Mail,  who  has  devoted  special 
attention  to  the  history  of  American  investments  in 
Europe.  He  says  that  out  of  the  savings  of  the 
foreign-born  residents  in  America  fifty  million  pounds 
sterling  represents  the  sum  which  is  annually  sent 
abroad.  "  The  annual  increase  is  about  ten  per  cent. 
If  this  money  were  retained  in  America,  it  would  be 
sufficient,  every  four  years,  to  liquidate  our  interest- 
bearing  debt.  I  reckon  that  the  annual  Italian 
remittances  from  America  are  sufficient  to  feed 
150,000  families  of  a  half-dozen  persons  each,  or 
the  equivalent  of  a  city  of  the  size  of  Boston, 
according  to  the  manner  of  cheap  living  in  the 
southern  provinces." 

The  annual  distribution  of  this  great  sum  of  money 
throughout  Europe  is  in  the  following  proportions  : — 


Italy.   $70,000,000 

Austria -Hungary         ....  65,000,000 

Great  Britain   25,000,000 

Norway  and  Sweden    ....  25,000,000 

Russia   25,000,000 

Germany   15,000,000 

Greece       ......  5,000,000 

All  others,  including  France,  Switzerland, 

Belgium  and  Denmark      .       .       .  10,000,000 


The  total  foreign-born  population  of  the  United 
States  numbers  about  15,000,000.  The  table  below 
gives  the  division  of  it  by  nationalities  and  the  per 
capita  remittance  of  each  : — 


Per  capita 

Number. 

remittance. 

.  $30  00 

Austrian-Hungarian 

.     2,250,000  . 

.    28- IO 

.  7-I4 

Scandinavian 

.  I,600,000 

.  I5OO 

Russian 

.     1,700,000  . 

•     H' 50 

German 

.     3,700,000  . 

.  405 

Greek  . 

100,000  . 

.  50*00 

Mr.  Speare  says  that  one-third  of  the  drafts  on 
Europe  are  remitted  through  the  Post  Office,  but  the 
native  banker  is  preferred  by  many.  "  I  give  money 
to  big  Russian  and  he  give  me  red  ticket ;  I  no 
worry  "  was  the  way  in  which  a  Polish  maid  described 
how  she  sent  her  savings  home  to  Poland.  In 
addition  to  the  fifty  millions  sterling  sent  to  Europe 
by  postal  orders  and  bank  drafts,  the  returning 
emigrants  carry  with  them  about  ^10,000,000  a  year 
more.  Mr.  Speare  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the 
extraordinary  thrift  practised  by  the  emigrants  in 
order  to  send  money  home  to  their  people.  The 
Greeks  never  become  attached  to  America,  and  send 


a  larger  remittance  per  head  than  the  men  of  any 
other  nationality.  Mr.  Speare  thinks  that  a  genera- 
tion marks  the  limit  of  home  remittances  by  the 
individual. 


HAVE  ANIMALS  ANY  RIGHTS? 

In  the  Humane  Review  for  January,  a  writer 
signing  himself  "  Humanitarian "  discusses  this 
question  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  regards 
the  kinship  of  life  as  the  only  true  basis  of  ethics. 
He  sums  up  in  one  sentence  the  principle  of  our  duty 
to  the  lower  animals  :  "  Treat  the  animal  in  such  a 
manner  as  you  would  be  treated  were  you  such  an 
animal."  This  raises  the  question  which  was  dis- 
cussed in  a  previous  article  on  "  Farmyard  Vivisec- 
tion." 

When  the  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  vivisection 
were  examined  before  the  Royal  Commission,  they 
were  questioned  very  closely  as  to  how  they  recon- 
ciled their  indifference  to  the  universal  practice  of 
mutilating  farmyard  animals  with  their  extreme  sen- 
sitiveness concerning  the  vivisection  of  a  few  animals 
for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research.  There  have 
been  thirty-nine  thousand  scientific  vivisections  in  this 
country,  but,  it  was  asked,  what  were  these  compared 
with  the  millions  of  cruel  operations  which  passed 
without  protest  in  the  stockyards  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Every  ox,  wether  and  capon  has  been  subjected  to 
vivisection,  often  much  more  cruel  than  that  of  the 
scientific  laboratory,  and  inflicted,  almost  invariably, 
without  anaesthetics.  Mutilations  are  admittedly  often 
performed  with  haste,  carelessness  and  cruelty. 

Mr.  Graham,  after  being  cross-examined  before  the 
Royal  Commission,  felt  it  his  duty  to  witness  one  of 
these  operations  on  a  calf.  The  following  is  the 
observation  which  he  made  after  witnessing  the 
operation : — 

It  seemed  to  me,  who  am  no  expert,  that  some  local 
anaesthetic,  such  as  cocaine,  would  have  gone  far  to  prevent  it. 
I  was,  indeed,  more  impressed,  I  may  say  more  depressed,  by 
the  thought  of  the  exceeding  dulness  and  melancholy  which 
must  cloud  the  life  of  animals  deprived  of  sex.  Sex  and  food 
must  largely  occupy  the  whole  sensational  field  with  animals. 
I  came  away  from  my  phlegmatic  farmer,  with  his  cool  "  Now 
it's  a  bullock,"  with  a  sick  feeling  of  the  woe  of  the  animals  we 
live  on. 

The  practical  conclusion  at  which  the  writer  arrives 
is,  that  the  flesh  of  the  capon  should  be  avoided  no 
less  carefully  than  pate  de  foi  gras,  and  quotes  letters 
from  two  veterinary  surgeons  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  anaesthetics  should  not  be  admin- 
istered in  every  case,  at  any  rate  in  the  mutilation  of 
the  higher  animals.  If  any  attempt  were  made  to 
realise  this  ideal  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  it  would  be 
interesting  to  note  whether  hypnotism  could  not  be 
used  for  the  painlessness  of  the  mutilation.  It  is 
said  that  horses  in  the  Austrian  army,  when  shod  for 
the  first  time,  are  often  hypnotised. 

The  Liberal  Magazine  for  January  republishes  the 
speech  which  John  Bright  made  on  the  House  of 
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HOW  COLOUR  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  MADE. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  writing  in  Science  Progress 
for  January,  thus  describes  the  random  grain  process 
of  colour  photography  which  alone  has  been  com- 
mercially perfected.    He  says : — 

Quantities  of  starch  granules  of  approximately  uniform  size 
are  stained  respectively  red,  green,  and  blue,  mixed  as 
thoroughly  as  can  be  in  such  proportions  as  present  a  neutral 
grey  to  the  eye,  and  dusted  over  a  prepared  plate  so  that  they 
adhere  in  a  single  layer,  which  is  then  pressed  or  dusted  with  a 
black  powder  (or  both)  to  fill  up  the  small  spaces  between  the 
granules.  A  protective  waterproof  varnish  is  applied,  and  on 
this  is  spread  an  orthochromatic  emulsion,  so  that  the  plate  is 
complete  in  itself — photographic  plate  and  colour  screen  in  one. 
It  is  exposed  on  the  camera  exactly  as  usual,  except  that  the 
glass  side  of  the  plate  is  put  towards  the  lens,  so  that  the  light 
has  to  pass  through  the  layer  of  coloured  starch  granules  before 
it  affects  the  sensitive  film.  The  plate  is  developed,  and  the 
resulting  negative,  instead  of  being  fixed,  has  the  metallic  silver 
that  constitutes  the  image  dissolved  away,  and  the  remaining 
silver  salt  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  thus  transforming  the 
negative  into  a  positive.  When  viewed  as  a  transparency,  the 
colours  as  well  as  the  form  of  the  original  are  seen.  The  pre- 
paration of  these  plates  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
manufacturing  skill.  Some  very  excellent  results  have  been 
obtained  with  them,  but  the  colours  are  readily  affected  by  error 
in  their  treatment. 


HOW  TO  BRIGHTEN  UP  DULL  STREETS. 

The  Business  Maris  Magazine  for  January  pub- 
lishes an  interesting  article  concerning  the  competition 
between  tradesmen  in  various  streets.  The  writer 
points  out  that  a  dull  street  may  be  converted  by  a 
little  enterprise  into  a  very  popular  thoroughfare. 
Light  and  colour  are  the  two  great  means  by  which  a 
dingy,  dark  street  can  be  converted  into  a  blaze  of 
light. 

"  America,,,  he  says,  "  furnishes  two  recent  instances 
of  this  method  of  campaign.  In  the  city  of  St.  Paul, 
improvement  associations  among  the  merchants  of  the 
city  have  succeeded  in  developing  the  ornamental 
lighting,  and  consequent  improved  business-getting 
possibilities  of  several  streets."  An  agreement  which 
they  made  is  reproduced  in  our  American  contem- 
porary, the  Illuminating  Engineer,  as  follows  : — 

We,  the  undersigned,  owners  of,  and  tenants  occupying,  pro- 
perty facing  or  abutting  upon  Blank  Street,  in  the  City  of  St. 
Paul,  in  consideration  of  the  obligation  hereby  assumed  by  each 
and  all  of  us  whose  names  are  hereunto  attached,  do  hereby 
agree  to  pay  our  pro  rata  share  of  the  cost  of  installing  and 
maintaining  a  system  of  lighting  upon  Blank  Street  in  accord- 
ance with  plans  to  be  submitted  to  us  and  at  an  expense  to  each 
property  owner  of  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
front  foot  of  installation,  and  at  an  expense  to  each  tenant  of 
same  of  not  more  than  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  per  front 
foot  per  yard  for  maintenance. 

Name   

Address   

No.  feet  

When  the  signatures  of  the  property  owners  and  tenants  were 
secured,  the  officers  of  the  association  were  duly  authorised  to 
contract  for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  the  lighting. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one,  and  might  be  imitated  with 
advantage  elsewhere  than  in  America.  There  are 
many  streets  the  whole  character  of  which  could  be 
transformed  if  their  tenants  would  but  club  together  to 
light  them  up  brilliantly  from  end  to  end. 


TWENTY  MILLIONS  OF  CORKS  A  DAY. 

Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  require  about 
twenty  millions  of  corks  daily.  So  says  Sr.  Olmedilla 
y  Puig  in  an  article  on  the  cork  industry  of  Spain, 
which  appears  in  Espana  Moderna.  The  material 
from  which  these  corks  are  produced  is  mainly 
obtained  from  the  trees  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
landed  at  the  wharves  in  London. 

The  cork  industry  of  Spain  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance, especially  in  the  province  of  Gerona,  where 
it  is  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.  The  trees 
attain  a  height  of  35  to  40  feet,  and  one  tree  will  yield 
as  much  as  100  kilos  of  cork.  The  most  favourable 
time  for  obtaining  it  is  in  August,  and  the  tree  should 
be  at  least  ten  years  old;  but  the  best  cork  is 
procured  when  the  tree  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty. 

Cork  seems  to  have  been  known  as  far  back  as 
three  centuries  before  Christ,  and  the  trees  of  the 
Pyrenees  are  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  in  his 
"  Natural  History  of  Plants."  Corks  were  discovered 
during  the  excavations  carried  on  at  Pompeii,  showing 
that  they  were  in  common  use  at  that  period. 

Approximately,  forty  millions  of  corks  are  required 
annually,  we  are  told,  for  the  bottling  of  champagne. 

If  cork  is  placed  in  a  mixture  of  honey  and  water, 
and  pressed  untiL  reduced  to  half  its  bulk,  it  acquires 
great  elasticity  and  is  adaptable  to  many  sizes  of 
bottles,  because  it  can  be  compressed  almost  to  the 
same  extent  as  indiarubber.  But  although  cork  is 
mainly  used  for  stoppers,  many  other  articles  are  made 
from  it,  such  as  bracelets,  toys,  figures,  trunks,  inside 
soles  for  shoes,  life-saving  apparatus,  etc. ;  it  is  also 
used  in  powder  to  cover  the  walls  and  floors  of  houses, 
for  the  transportation  of  fruit  for  long  distances,  and 
the  preparation  of  linoleum. 

Many  artistic  articles  have  been  made  of  cork,  such 
as  models  of  buildings,  busts,  etc.  The  most  notable, 
perhaps,  is  a  volume  of  "  Don  Quixote  "  printed  on 
very  thin  sheets  ;  this  is  quite  a  work  of  art.  Printed 
in  two  colours,  the  book  can  be  read  with  ease.  The 
sheets  are  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  ordinary  usage, 
and  the  text  can  be  read  without  risk  of  the  sheets 
crumbling  in  the  handling  in  spite  of  their  delicacy. 
The  printer  and  publisher  was  Don  Octavio  Viader, 
of  San  Felin  de  Guixols,  in  the  province  of 
Gerona. 

Another  notable  object  of  art  made  of  cork  was 
a  heraldic  chronological  picture  of  Spain,  which 
necessitated  fourteen  years  of  incessant  labour  on  the 
part  of  a  doctor,  Don  Jose*  Marti  y  Vintrd. 

This  reference  to  works  on  exhibition  recalls  a 
story  of  the  International  Exhibition  held  in  London 
in  the  year  1862,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
writer  of  the  article.  It  is  said  that  a  disabled  sailor 
was  permitted  to  stand  near  the  entrance  to  the  Ex- 
hibition and  show  a  beautiful  cork  model  of  a  church 
which  he  himself  had  constructed,  and  which  bore  the 
following  legend  : — 

"  Perseverance,  corks  and  glue, 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Rich  and  Poor. 
In  the  cycle  of  essays  on  the  Science  of  Happiness, 
on  which  M.  Jean  Finot  is  now  engaged,  is  one 
entitled  "  Rich  and  Poor,"  published  in  the  first 
January  number  of  La  Revue. 

THE  RICHEST  MAN  IN  PARIS. 

In  front  of  a  table  used  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  sur 
rounded  by  pictures  by  the  Masters  of  the  Renaissance, 
in  a  salon  considered  the  wealthiest  and  most  beauti- 
ful in  Paris,  M.  Finot  conversed  with  the  typical 
happy  rich  man,  and  his  host,  whose  name  passes  as  a 
synonym  for  wealth  and  happiness,  answered  with  a 
melancholy  smile  the  question  put  to  him,  Are  you 
happy  ? 

Very  happy,  in  the  opinion  of  others,  said  the  man 
of  wealth.  But  what  is  happiness  ?  If  it  is  a  series 
of  pleasures  and  satisfactions  I  rarely  experience 
them.  Everything  yields,  or  appears  to  yield,  before 
the  power  of  our  money.  Deceptions  vex  us  as  they 
vex  other  mortals,  but  success  does  not  enchant  us. 
The  growth  of  our  fortune  leaves  us  cold,  for  we 
know  well  its  rble  in  our  happiness.  These  celebrated 
objects  of  art,  the  possession  of  which  all  connoisseurs 
envy  us,  procure  doubtless  an  immense  joy  to  those 
who  sell  them.  ... 

ONE  THING  NEEDFUL. 

But  there  is  a  rare  joy  which  the  rich  scarcely  ever 
experience,  continued  the  rich  man.  It  is  that  of 
work  crowned  by  success,  of  an  aim  achieved  after 
the  efforts  of  years.  We  lack  that  which  gives  value 
to  life,  namely,  its  trials  and  difficulties.  Is  my  case 
exceptional?  Look  at  the  members  of  my  family, 
usually  so  greatly  envied ;  examine  their  colourless 
life,  their  melancholy,  the  lowering  of  their  energy, 
and  you  will  see  the  other  side  of  secular  wealth. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  GOLD. 

M.  Finot  could  not  help  pitying  the  lot  of  the 
richest  man  in  Paris.  Wealth,  he  writes,  gives  us 
many  fictitious  pleasures,  but  it  takes  away  from  us 
the  only  realities  which  man  enjoys  on  earth,  namely, 
the  independence  of  his  personality  and  the  free 
expansion  of  himself.  The  general  belief  which  thinks 
the  opposite  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  abstract 
power  of  money  and  the  exercise  of  wealth. 

All  who  would  taste  the  heavenly  life  on  earth 
must  seek  some  solitude.  We  should  love  solitude, 
because  it  makes  us  understand  that  the  sacrifices 
often  necessary  to  gain  wealth  do  not  respond  to  the 
advantages  which  wealth  procures. 

In  our  day  we  no  longer  possess  money — it  is  money 
which  possesses  us.  It  is  not  a  question  of  under- 
valuing money.  When  money  has  again  become  a 
simple  instrument,  humanity  will  know  how  to  get 
from  it  all  that  it  is  capable  of  giving. 

THE  TRUE  VALUE  OF  WEALTH. 

What  a  profound  book  remains  to  be  written  on 
the  Miseries  of  Riches  !    But  the  misery  of  the  poor 


is  another  matter,  and  it  is  a  universal  duty  to 
emancipate  them.  There  will  always  be  poor  so  long 
as  there  are  rich,  but  in  future  society,  with  com- 
pulsory insurance  against  old  age,  the  abolition  of 
privilege  and  other  measures,  it  is  hoped  there  will  be 
no  misery  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word. 

The  definition  of  poverty,  so  difficult  from  the 
material  point  of  view,  is  easy  enough  from  the  moral 
point  of  view.  He  is  poor  who  desires  things  which  are 
inaccessible  to  him ;  and  he  is  rich  who  has  all  that 
he  desires.  To  possess  inexhaustible  resource's  is 
nothing.  What  is  important  is  not  to  have  desires 
which  exceed  our  resources. 

Everyone  possesses  an  unknown  source  of  riches, 
namely,  habit,  or  that  which  permits  him  to  get 
accustomed  to  everything,  including  his  unsatisfied 
needs.  Opulence  is  not  a  need  but  an  irrational 
desire.  Some  day  it  will  be  with  wealth  as  with  the 
declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  or  an  excess  of  war, 
and  States  will  take  as  much  trouble  to  establish  a 
reign  of  peace  as  they  now  take  to  maintain  war. 

Meanwhile  let  us  not  teach  that  wealth  is  to  be 
despised.  It  will  suffice  to  abolish  its  excessive  cult, 
and  thus  its  numerous  followers  as  well  as  its  in- 
numerable victims  will  be  saved  at  the  same  time. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SUICIDE. 

Professor  Westermarck  contributes  a  most 
weighty  and  erudite  paper  on  Suicide  to  the  Sociological 
Review  for  January.  After  describing  the  sentiment 
of  mankind,  savage  and  civilised,  in  all  ages  on  the 
subject  of  suicide,  Dr.  Westermarck  inclines  to  believe 
that  suicide  will  come  to  be  more  and  more  regarded 
as  a  permissible  way  of  taking  leave  of  life  : — 

The  religious  argument,  again,  that  suicide  is  a  sin  against  the 
Creator,  an  illegitimate  interference  with  His  work  and  decrees, 
comes  to  prominence  in  proportion  as  the  moral  consciousness 
is  influenced  by  theological  considerations.  In  Europe  this 
influence  is  certainly  becoming  less  and  less.  And  considering 
that  the  religious  view  of  suicide  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the 
extreme  severity  with  which  it  has  been  treated  in  Christian 
countries,  I  am  unable  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Professor  Durkheim,  that  the  more  lenient  judgment  passed  on  it 
by  the  public  conscience  of  the  present  time  is  merely  accidental 
and  transient.  The  argument  adduced  in  support  of  this  opinion 
leaves  out  of  account  the  real  causes  to  which  the  valuation  of 
suicide  is  due.  It  is  true  that  moral  progress  has  a  tendency  to 
increase  our  sense  of  duty  towards  our  fellow-men.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  also  makes  us  more  considerate  as  regards  the 
motives  of  conduct ;  and— not  to  speak  of  suicides  committed 
for  the  benefit  of  others—the  despair  of  the  self-murderer  will 
largely  serve  as  a  palliation  of  the  wrong  which  he  may  »>os- 
sibly  inflict  upon  his  neighbour. 


The  Colonial  Office  Journal  contains  a  letter  signed 
"Ishmael,"  which  discusses  the  subject  of  Asiatic 
Immigration  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who 
believes  that,  in  the  interest  Of  all  parties  concerned, 
the  exclusion  of  Asiatics  from  communities  which  are 
predominantly  white  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be 
vigorously  maintained.  When  the  Asiatic  becomes  a 
good  Trade  Unionist  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
economic  reason  for  excluding  him,  but  not  till  then 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  ARTIFICIAL  COLD. 

In  an  article  which  J.  de  Loverdo  contributes  to 
the  first  January  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  it  is 
claimed  that  a  Frenchman,  Charles  Tellier,  was  the 
first  inventor  of  a  method  for  preserving  meat,  and  in 
1876  he  fitted  up  a  special  boat,  the  Frigorifiquey  to 
show  that  it  was  possible  to  preserve  meat  during  a 
long  voyage.  The  Frigorifique  was  laden  with  fresh 
meat  from  Rouen,  and  when  it  reached  La  Plata,  105 
days  later,  the  meat  was  found  to  be  in  a  perfect  state 
of  preservation.  But  though  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment was  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed  it, 
neither  the  efforts  of  Tellier  nor  Julien  Carr^,  another 
experimenter,  were  sufficient  to  move  public  opinion 
in  France,  and  it  was  left  to  other  countries  to  exploit 
the  new  discovery. 

WHAT  REFRIGERATION  HAS  DONE. 

What  has  since  been  done  with  refrigeration  in  the 
matter  of  food,  fruit,  etc.,  is  known  to  all,  the  secret 
of  the  marvellous  results  being  due  mainly  to  unifor- 
mity of  temperature  and  the  relative  purity  of  the  air. 
The  writer  hopes  that  France,  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country,  will  now  avail  herself  of  the  advantages 
of  refrigeration.  Cold  has  done  more  than  steam,  he 
says,  to  bring  the  new  food  markets  of  the  world 
nearer.  But  in  Europe,  unhappily,  the  protectionist 
barriers  are  a  hindrance  to  international  initiative. 
Between  the  "  expansion "  of  the  produce  of  Argen- 
tina, California,  South  Africa,  etc.,  going  to  the  Anti- 
podes and  the  fate  of  the  superior  produce  of  France, 
which  cannot  get  more  than  a  few  leagues  away  from 
the  country  of  production,  there  is  a  very  striking  con- 
trast. A  refrigerating  organisation,  extending  over  the 
European  continent,  would  assure  the  introduction  of 
French  luxuries  not  only  among  the  nations  in  the 
North,  but  among  French  rivals,  namely,  the  Italians, 
the  Spanish,  and  the  Austrians,  whose  tables  are 
served  with  good  French  wines,  but  who  are  not  yet 
acquainted  with  other  incomparable  French  delicacies. 

NEW  USES. 

Many  industries  are  cited  as  great  consumers  of 
artificial  ice.  Cold  storage  is  also  used  for  the  pre- 
servation of  furs  and  valuable  silks.  The  writer 
testifies  to  the  uses  of  cold  for  destroying  destructive 
insects  as  well  as  microscopic  organisms,  and  he  has 
used  it  successfully  to  stamp  out  a  new  insect  which 
devastates  warehouses  where  almonds  are  stored. 
Even  horticulturists  have  resorted  to  artificial  cold 
to  retard  the  blooming  of  certain  flowers,  as  artificial 
heat  has  long  been  used  to  hasten  the  blooming  of 
others.  The  little  edelweiss  will  soon  lose  its  prestige 
when  horticulturists  generally  follow  the  example  of 
a  Danish  florist  and  reproduce  the  delicate  flower  of 
the  glaciers  in  a  hotbed  of  artificially  frozen  soil. 

WHAT  REMAINS  TO  BE  DONE. 

After  conferring  so  many  benefits  in  the  matter  of 
preserving  all  sorts  of  articles  of  food  and  assuring  our 
ornamental  plants   perpetual  youth,  artificial  cold 


ought  next  to  modify  our  conditions  of  existence. 
During  the  hot  months  of  the  year  in  our  own  climate, 
as  well  as  in  tropical  countries,  artificial  cold  ought  to 
be  applied  to  make  the  heat  bearable.  This  relative 
freshness  in  tropical  climes  would  not  only  make  sleep 
possible,  but  it  would  moderate  the  vivacity  of  the 
mosquito  and  protect  Europeans  from  the  germs  of 
disease.  Even  in  our  own  cities  there  remains  much 
to  be  done.  In  the  United  States  over  two  hundred 
cities  are  provided  with  central  heating,  and  an  analo- 
gous system  distributes  cold  to  the  houses  in  Phila- 
delphia, Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities.  Some- 
times in  the  form  of  gas,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
glacial  liquid,  the  cold  is  distributed  from  the  powerful 
apparatus  of  the  central  factory  to  the  markets, 
creameries,  provision  shops,  restaurants,  etc.,  and  its 
application  to  public  halls,  and  especially  the  operat- 
ing rooms  of  hospitals,  is  being  studied.  In  Europe 
central  heating  and  central  cooling  are  still  practically 
unknown,  though  some  attempts  at  partial  cooling  have 
been  tried  with  success.  In  the  theatre  at  Cologne  a 
powerful  refrigerating  apparatus  is  combined  with  the 
heating  apparatus,  and  during  the  hottest  months  of 
the  year  it  maintains  a  moderate  temperature  during 
the  performances.  The  rooms  of  a  few  large  restau- 
rants and  hotels  are  kept  cool  in  a  similar  manner. 


THE  POLYGLOT  CLUB. 

We  have  received  the  programme  for  the  current 
"trimestre"  of  the  Polyglot  Club,  London,  which 
includes  eighteen  lectures  and  three  debates  in 
various  languages,  including  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Russian  and  Esperanto,  for  which  a 
section  of  the  Club  has  now  been  formed.  Under 
the  original  organisation,  determined  upon  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Club  in  1905,  the  first  hundred 
town  and  country  lady  members,  and  the  first 
hundred  town  and  country  gentlemen  members, 
were  to  be  elected  at  half  the  subscriptions  set  out 
in  the  rules,  and  we  are  informed  that  there  are  still 
a  few  vacancies  for  town  lady  members  and  for 
country  lady  and  gentlemen  members.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  Club  was  considerably  elaborated  at  the 
last  annual  general  meeting,  April  1907,  and  there  is 
now  a  council  of  fifty,  an  executive  committee,  a 
separate  committee  for  each  language  section,  and  a 
finance  committee ;  and  sectional  secretaries  have 
been  appointed  for  each  language  section.  Lectures, 
etc.,  are  delivered  in  different  languages  eight  or 
nine  times  a  month.  Readers  desiring  further 
information  should  apply  to  the  Hon.  Gen.  Sec, 
Mr.  George  Young,  3  and  4,  Clement's  Inn,  Strand, 
W.C.  The  main  object  of  the  Club  is  to  bring 
together  ladies  and  gentlemen  able  to  speak  two  or 
more  languages,  and  to  supply  a  meeting  place  for 
foreign  visitors.   

In  the  Outlook  for  January,  Mr.  R.  Watchor 
Keeper  of  the  Gate,  describes  the  landing  plac*  - 
European  immigrants  at  New  York. 
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bishop  GORE. 

A  Study  of  His  Spiritual  Forces. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  devotes  a  very  appreciative 
article  to  the  study  of  the  teachings,  preachings,  and 
writings  of  Bishop  Gore,  whom  k  holds  in  very  high 
regard.    The  Edinburgh  reviewer  says  : — 

A  study  of  the  whole  body  of  theological  writings  from  the 
pen  of  this  remarkable  man  leaves  us  with  the  conviction  that 
ne  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  spiritual  forces  in  our  generation. 
It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  in  certain  points  he  seems  to 
be  hampered  by  false  presuppositions  and  misled  by  unattainable 
ideals.  His  loyalty  to  **  Catholic  truth,"  as  understood  by  the 
party  in  the  Church  to  which  he  consents  to  belong,  prevents 
him  from  understanding  where  the  shoe  really  pinches  among 
those  of  the  younger  generation  who  are  both  thoughtful  and 
devout.  Pie  makes  a  fetich  of  the  Creeds,  documents  which 
only  represent  the  opinions  of  a  majority  at  a  meeting ;  and 
what  manner  of  meetings  Church  Councils  sometimes  were,  is 
known  to  history.  He  is  still  impressed  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  Catholic  idea,  as  embodied  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  will 
do  nothing  to  preclude  reunion,  should  a  more  enlightened 
policy  ever  prevail  at  the  Vatican.  But  this  country  has  done 
with  the  Roman  Empire,  in  its  spiritual  as  well  as  its  temporal 
form. 

A  profound  reconstruction  is  demanded,  and  for  those  who 
have  eyes  to  see  has  been  already  for  some  time  in  progress. 
The  new  type  of  Christianity  will  be  more  Christian  than  the 
old,  because  it  will  be  more  moral.  A  number  of  unworthy 
beliefs  about  God  are  being  tacitly  dropped,  and  they  are  so 
treated  because  they  are  unworthy  of  Him. 

For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the  Bishop's  policy  of 
reconstructing  the  Church  of  England  as  a  self-governing  body, 
professing  definitely  Catholic  principles  and  enjoining  Catholic 
practices,  seems  to  us  an  impossible  one. 

But  notwithstanding  its  rejection  of  his  ecclesiastical 
ideas,  the  Reviewer  cannot  praise  too  highly  the  way 
in  which  the  Bishop  handles  applied  Christianity  : — 

The  little  commentaries  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians,  are  admirable. 
They  are  simple,  practical,  and  profound.  They  exhibit 
extreme  honesty  of  purpose,  fearless  acceptance  of  Christ's 
teaching  honestly  interpreted,  scorn  of  unreality  and  empty 
words,  and  a  determination  never  to  allow  preaching  to  be 
divorced  from  practice.  No  more  stimulating  Christian  teaching 
has  been  given  in  our  generation. 


BISHOP  HARTZELL  ON  LIBERIA. 

In  the  World  To-day  for  January  Bishop  Hartzell, 
a  well-known  missionary  Bishop  of  America,  writes 
concerning  the  present  position  of  Liberia.  He  is 
much  interested  in  the  country,  although  it  is  but  a 
little  one.  It  has  two  millions  population,  of  whom 
only  12,000  are  American  negroes. 

"  The  country  includes  about  43,000  square  miles. 
This  is  not  quite  as  large  as  the  State  of  Illinois.  In 
1904  the  combined  export  and  import  trade  amounted 
to  a  little  over  ^400,000.  Of  this  amount  ,£132,000 
was  with  Great  Britain,  ,£105,000  with  Germany, 
,£70,000  with  Holland,  and  £"100,000  with  other 
countries,  of  which  the  United  States  had  a  very  small 
part. 

Only  "300,000  of  the  natives  are  Mohammedans, 
40,000  are  Christians,  the  rest  are  pagans.  The  pre- 
valence of  licentiousness  among  a  large  proportion  of 
the  people  is  a  matter  of  very  great  concern.  The 
blighting  curse  of  polygamy,  backed  by  the  aggressive 


influence  of  Mohammedanism,  is  manifest.  Some 
who  owe  all  they  are  to  the  Christian  Church  have 
used  voice  and  pen  to  propagate  polygamous  ideas. 
The  rum  traffic  is  having  increasingly  bad  effects. 

"  My  judgment  agrees  with  that  of  many  with  whom 
I  have  talked,  that  Liberia  is  now  in  the  epoch  of 
new  and  important  opportunities.  If,  for  any  reason, 
she  fails,  the  probabilities  are  that  she  will  go  under 
a  protectorate,  and  naturally  an  English  protectorate." 

THE  HEAVENLY  FOOT  SOCIETY. 

The  Rev.  John  MacGowan,  writing  in  the  Modern 
Review^  gives  an  account  of  the  "  Heavenly  Foot 
Society,"  an  organisation  instituted  in  his  church 
thirty-two  years  ago.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  result  of  foot-binding,  to  which  all  Chinese 
women,  excepting  the  slaves,  were  formerly  sub- 
jected : — 

Not  only  was  the  Christian  conscience  awakened,  but  the 
national  one  was  also  aroused.  Men  began  to  discuss  calmly 
about  abolishing  a  savage  custom  that  had  borne  heavily  on  the 
women  and  girls  for  many  centuries.  At  length  the  time  came 
when  the  Palace  was  stirred,  and  edicts  were  issued  from  Pekin 


FOOT  OF  CHINESE  GIRL  (AGED  SIXTEEN  YEARS), 
IN  THREE  POSITIONS.  COPIED  FROM  A  CAST  IN 
TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

(Length  of  foot,  4!  inches.) 

under  the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  Dowager, 
and  orders  sent  to  all  the  prominent  officials  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  see  that  foot-binding  be  dis- 
couraged and  forbidden  in  the  districts  over  which  their  authority 
runs. 

The  question  is  virtually  settled,  though,  of  course,  it  will  still 
take  some  time  to  pass  through  the  transition  stage  until  the 
women  of  China  have  been  delivered  from  the  pains  and  penalties 
of  a  most  inhuman  custom  ;  but  it  is  doomed,  never  again  in  the 
new  China  that  is  emerging  from  the  old  to  be  resuscitated. 

Started  by  Christians,  the  movement  has  touched  the  heart  of 
non-Christian  life  and  enlisted  in  its  service  merchants,  bankers, 
scholars,  mandarins,  high  and  low,  viceroys,  and  finally  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  Dowager. 

Erevna  is  the  title  of  a  Greek  magazine  published 
monthly  at  Oxford.  It  is  unique  alike  in  its  origin, 
aims,  and  character.  Edited  by  Mr.  Drakonlis  at 
Tackley  Place,  Oxford,  it  circulates  throughout  the 
whole  Greek-speaking  world.  It  is  strange  that  the 
organ  of  the  Hellenic  race  outside  Hellas  should  be 
published  in  Oxford.  What  with  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
Mr.  Drakonlis  Oxford  promises  to  become  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  the  two  most  notable  races  of  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  world. 
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THE  MEMORIAL  ARCH  AS  A  NATIONAL  EMBLEM. 

In  the  Architectural  Record  (of  New  York)  for 
January  Mr.  A.  L.  Frothingham  has  a  beautifully 
illustrated  paper  entitled  "A  National  Emblem  of 
Liberty."  His  article  is  a  plea  for  the  adoption  of 
the  Memorial  Arch  as  a  national  emblem.  He  main- 
tains that  this  was  the  function  of  the  arch  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  he  urges  its  adoption  by  the 
Americans  of  to-day  : — 

With  our  inroads  of  foreign  millions  it  is  not  enough  to  teach 
schoolchildren  patriotic  songs  and  to  give  "  fake "  examina- 
tions in  the  Constitution  to  illiterate  grown-up  candidates  for 
citizenship.  Let  us  find  a  remedy  :  some  record,  permanent, 
unimpeachable,  and  for  all  to  see  ;  one  that  shall  be  prominent 
as  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Let  it  be  a  monument  of  but  one 
type,  that  shall  be  set  up  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in 
every  large  city,  inscribed  with  the  dates  and  circumstances  of 
their  foundation  and  local  glory  ;  decorated  and  surrounded 
with  statues  of  their  great  men.  We  can  certainly  spare  some 
of  our  surplus  to  secure  permanent  records  of  our  national  and 
civic  life. 

Mr.  Frothingham  claims  that  "  this  special  signi- 
ficance of  what  is  commonly  called  the  triumphal 
arch  of  the  Romans  is  a  new  discovery  that  I  have 
made,"  and  he  asks  : — 

How  did  the  arch  become  the  material  emblem  of  this  new 
altruism,  which  was  also  the  most  enlightened  egoism  ?  Its 
political  meaning  harks  back  to  a  religious  origin.  The  first  of 
all  arches  in  Rome  marked  the  bounds  of  the  sacred  territory 
within  which  Jupiter  ruled  as  head  of  the  commonwealth. 

The  god  in  the  arch  gave  it  a  real  personality  in  the  days  of 
legendary  Rome.  Even  though  the  practical  Romans  of  the 
days  of  Cicero  gave  a  political  twist  to  many  old  institutions 
that  were  at  first  strictly  religious,  Rome  was  really  so  conser- 
vative that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  emblem  of  this 
spirit-god  of  the  city  should  be  carried  everywhere  as  the 
Roman  power  spanned  the  world,  to  represent  the  image  of 
Rome  in  its  new  colonies.  The  arch  followed  the  legions,  but 
it  meant  but  the  one  thing,  an  organic  life,  a  life  of  orderly 
freedom  under  the  aegis  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  1 


THE  GOSPEL  OP  THE  LATEST  "  MESSIAH." 

The  Four  Principles  of  Vaishnavism. 

In  continuation  of  the  article  noticed  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Review,  the  Hindoo  Spiritual  Magazine 
for  December  analyses  the  Gospel  of  Vaishnavism  as 
taught  by  Sri  Gauranga  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
writer  maintains  that  more  respect  ought  to  be  paid 
to  the  claims  of  Gauranga  than  they  have  hitherto 
received.    He  says  : — 

India  was  more  civilised  than  Judea  when  Christ  flourished, 
or  than  Arabia  when  Mahomed  taught.  Jesus  Christ  was 
regarded  as  the  son  of  the  Almighty  God  by  his  disciples,  and 
Mahomed  as  the  friend  of  God  by  his  followers.  But  in  India, 
the  most  civilised  country  in  the*world  then,  Sri  Gauranga  was 
worshipped  as  the  Lord  God  Almighty  Himself. 

After  this  preliminary  re-assertion  of  Gauranga's 
claims  to  respect,  the  writer  sets  forth  as  follows 
the  four  vital  principles  of  the  Gospel  which  he 
taught : — 

(l)  So  much, of  God,  as  is  within  the  capacity  of  man  to 
comprehend,  can  be  known  by  observation  and  meditation ; 
devotion  and  inspiration  ;  and  direct  messages  from  Heaven. 


(2)  The  second  teaching  of  Vaishnavism  is  that  "  God  serves 
as  He  is  served."  It  means  that  if  one  worships  God  as  Jesus, 
He  is  Jesus  Christ  to  the  devotee  and  no  other.  But  Vaishnavism 
says  that  this  Divine  Institution  of  Avatar,  that  is  to  say,  the 
sending  down  of  Messengers  from  Heaven  for  the  enlightenment 
of  man,  is  a  law  of  Nature,  and  that  whenever  there  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  the  appearance  of  an  Irresistible  teacher  from 
Heaven,  God  sends  one. 

(3)  The  third  principle  laid  down  in  Vaishnavism  is  that  there 
is  one  God  and  He  has  no  equal.  It  was  He  Who  created  the 
universe  :  It  was  He  Who  therefore  created  men  :  And  there- 
fore men  are  all  brethren.  The  God,  as  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  is  almighty  and  pervades  the  universe.  The  universe 
is  His  expression.  He  is  the  life  of  every  living  thing.  Thus 
God  is  almighty,  all-pervading,  all-wise.  This  is  proclaimed 
not  only  by  Vaishnavism,  but  by  every  religion.  But  the  Vaish- 
navas  add  to  the  above  that  if  God  is  almighty,  He  is  also  all- 
sweet.  In  this  latter  principle  Vaishnavism  differs  from  every 
other  religious  faith. 

(4)  "God  though  so  grand  is  but  a  man."  As  no  one  can 
conceive  of  a  sentient  being  different  from  himself,  he  realises 
the  stern  fact  that  the  God  realisable  to  man  can,  at  the  most,  be 
a  grand  man,  withal,  being  at  the  same  time  Infinite  and 
Eternal.  To  the  true  man  of  religion  God  is  not  only  what 
marks  Him  out  from  man,  but  is  also  what  makes  Him  common 
with  man.  The  first  part  of  God  is  useless  to  him,  and  he 
sticks  to  that  which  is  common  to  both. 


THE  FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION. 

The  Franco-British  Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held 
at  Shepherd's  Bush  from  May  to  October  this  year, 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  finest  international  exhibi- 
tions ever  carried  out.  Mr.  Imre'  Kiralfy  is  the 
Commissioner-General,  and  is  a  guarantee  for  its 
smooth  working. 

The  Business  Man's  Magazine  for  January  says  : — 
"The  exhibits  will  be  housed  in  twenty  palaces,  each 
of  which  will  be  a  marvel  of  architectural  beauty,  and 
each  will  be  thoroughly  fireproof.  One  half  of  the 
entire  space  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  devoted  to  the 
French  exhibits,  which  will  be  more  extensive  than 
those  displayed  by  France  at  any  Exhibition  outside 
Paris. 

"The  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies  will 
demonstrate  that  within  the  boundaries  of  the  British 
Empire  can  be  obtained  all  the  necessaries  and 
luxuries  demanded  by  modern  civilisation.  Canada 
has  secured  an  area  of  120,000  square  feet,  upon 
which  will  be  erected  a  palace  which  will  contain  a 
collection  of  objects  illustrating  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  Dominion.  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, etc.,  and  the  Crown  Colonies  will  participate 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  in  many  cases  special 
buildings  will  be  erected  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments.   India,  too,  will  be  well  represented. 

"The  chief  attractions  of  the  Exhibition  will  be 
the  Quadrennial  Olympic  Games,  which  will  take 
place  in  a  Stadium  expressly  erected  for  the  purpose, 
and  holding  about  80,000  people.  Generations  will 
pass  away  before  the  Olympic  Games  are  again  held 
in  Great  Britain,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
make  this  the  greatest  international  athletic  concourse 
that  has  ever  assembled.  The  games  will  include  flat 
running  races,  hurdle  races,  walking  races,  jumping,  pole 
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jumping,  throwing  the  hammer,  putting  the  weight,  tugs- 
of-war,  discus  throwing,  javelin  throwing,  ,relay  races, 
archery,  cycling,  fencing,  football  (Association  and 
Rugby),  golf,  gymnastics,  hockey,  la  crosse,  lawn 
tennis,  skating,  swimming,  and  wrestling  (catch-as- 
catch-can  and  Graeco-Roman),  which  will  all  be  held 
in  the  grounds,  motor  boat  racing  on  Southampton 
Water,  motor  racing  at  Brooklands  Track  at  Wey- 
bridge,  racquets  at  the  Queen's  Club,  West  Kensing- 
ton, rowing  at  Henley,  rifle  and  other  shooting  at 
Bisley,  and  tennis  at  the  Queen's  Club,  West  Ken- 
sington." 
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The  Exhibition  of  1908. 


Some  views  of  the  great  Franco-British  Exhibition  as  it  will  appear  when 
completed. 


UNJUSTIFIABLE  HOMICIDE  IN  AMERICAN  MINES. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hall  and  Mr.  Waiter  O.  Snelling, 
the  explosives  expert  and  the  explosives  chemist  to 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  publish  in  the 
Engineering  Magazine  for  February  an  appalling 
article  concerning  the  waste  of  life  in  American  coal 
mines.  It  was  prompted  by  the  four  recent  mine 
disasters,  which  cost  nearly  one  thousand  lives.  In 
the  year  1906  nearly  seven  thousand  men  were  killed 
and  injured  in  the  coal  mines  of  the  United  States. 
In  seventeen  years  22,840  men  have  been  killed  in 
the  coal  mines  of  America.  The  percentage  of  mor- 
tality has  increased  in  America,  and  has  gone  down 
in  all  European  countries,  and  he  attributes  this  to 
the  action  of  the  European  Governments  in  estab- 
lishing testing  stations  for  the  study  of  problems 
relative  to  safety  in  mining,  including  the  use  of 
explosives.  The  following  figures  show  how  appalling 
is  the  difference  between  the  industrial  slaughter  in 
the  United  States  and  that  elsewhere  : — 
Number  of  Men  Killed  for  Each  1,000  Men  Employed 
—  Averages  for  Five  Years. 

France  (1 901 -1905)   0.91 

BJgium  (1902- 1906)    1. 00 

Great  Britain  (1902- 1906)   1.28 

Prussia  (1900-1904)   2.06 

United  States  (1902-1906)    3.39 

Considered  in  periods  the  average  results  obtained  are  as 
follows : — 

Number  of  Men  Killed  in  the  Coal  Mines  of  the 
United  States  for  Each  Million  Tons  of  Coal  Pro- 
duced, by  Periods. 

General  average,  1 890- 1 906    5.93 

1890-1895  5.97 

1895-1900  5.77 

1901-1906  6.04 

In  Great  Britain  in  the  decade  1874-1883  the  number  of  men 
killed  in  the  coal  mines  for  each  million  tons  of  coal  produced 
was  7*42.  This  has  been  reduced  to  the  ratio  of  4*31  in  1906. 
In  France  in  1900  the  number  of  men  killed  for  each  million 
tons  of  coal  produced  was  5*55.  In  1905  this  was  reduced  to 
4*17,  but  probably  the  1906  ratio  was  larger.  In  Belgium  in 
1895  the  number  of  men  killed  per  each  million  tons  of  coal 
produced  was  770.    In  1906  this  had  been  reduced  to  4*96. 

These  figures  show  in  regard  to  deaths  per  million  tons  of 
coal  that  the  United  States  not  only  occupies  a  position  worse 
than  most  European  countries,  but  also  shows  a  general  increase 
in  the  rate,  whereas  every  other  country  has  shown  a  decrease. 
This  situation  is  still  worse  when  it  is  considered  that  the  natural 
conditions  in  America  for  getting  out  coal  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  danger  to  the  workmen  employed  are  as  favourable 
as  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  article  concludes  with  suggested  remedies 
which  would  bring  up  the  regulation  of  mines  in  the 
United  States  to  the  standard  of  civilisation  already 
attained  in  the  older  world. 

A  very  interesting  brightly  written  paper,  entitled 
"  Why  not  a  Red  Cross  for  the  Army  of  Industry  ?  "  by 
A.  B.  Reeve,  appears  in  the  American  Rezdew  of 
Reviews  for  February.  It  suggests  that  in  every  mine 
there  should  be  a  society  for  the  first  aid  to  the 
injured. 

Poet  Lore  publishes  in  its  winter  number  a  translation 
of  a  sombre  Russian  drama  "  To  the  Stars,"  by  Leonid 
Andreieff. 
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JAPAN  AND  ITS  EXHIBITION. 

Whenever  I  spoke  to  the  Japanese  at  the  Hague 
concerning  the  alarmist  reports  circulated  as  to  their 
bellicose  intentions,  they  always  replied  that  all  that 
was  nonsense.  The  one  national  object  which  Japan 
had  set  before  herself  was  the  success  \  of  great 
Exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Tokyo  in  191 2. 
There  is-  no  doubt,  as  the  French  discovered  much  to 
their  chagrin,  that  nothing  binds  a  nation  over  to  keep 
the  peace  more  securely  than  the  holding  of  a  great 
international  exhibition,  and  as  Japan  has  voluntarily 
placed  herself  under  this  restraint,  the  fact  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  confirmation  of  her  pacific  intentions. 

The  British  Trade  Journal  publishes  in  its  January 
number  an  interesting  account  of  an  interview  which 
its  representative  in  Japan  recently  had  with  Privy 
Councillor  Viscount  Kentaro  Kaneko,  formerly 
Minister  of  Justice  and  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
who  has  been  appointed  the  President  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion. Committee. 

From  this  interview  we  learn  that  the  Exhibition  is 
to  be  much  more  of  a  Japanese  Exhibition  than  an 
International  World  Fair.    Viscount  Kaneko  says  : — 

We  have  resolved  that  the  Grand  Exhibition  of  Japan  in  19 12 
shall  be  one  in  which  foreign  countries  will  participate  only  as 
far  as  certain  departments  are  concerned.  The  foreign  displays 
will  comprise  all  classes  of  machinery  and  manufactured  goods, 
electrical  apparatus,  and  educational,  scientific,  and  artistic 
work — in  all  of  which  the  Occidental  nations  excel ;  but  the 
exhibition  buildings  and  special  pavilions  for  foreign  countries 
need  not  be  so  large  or  expensive  as  at  a  world's  fair.  We  have 
already  approached  foreign  Governments  with  a  view  to  their 
participation  on  these  lines,  and  (he  necessary  regulations  are 
now  being  prepared. 

The  Japanese  Government  is  very  anxious  that  no 
one  should  send  exhibits  to  Tokyo  which  are  not 
likely  to  be  sold  in  the  country,  and  in  order  to  avoid 
disappointment  they  have  adopted  the  following  pre- 
caution : — 

"The  Exhibition  authorities,"  Viscount  Kaneko  says,  "pro- 
pose to  investigate  the  actual  condition  of  our  mechanical  indus- 
tries and  to  place  before  the  Governments,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, and  manufacturers'  associations  abroad  the  results  of  our 
inquiries.  If  foreign  exhibitors  will  then  base  the  selection  of 
their  machinery  and  goods  for  the  Exhibitions  on  our  reports,  I 
do  not  think  that  any  serious  mistakes  could  be  made.  We 
should,  in  such  reports,  state,  for  instance,  as  plainly  as  possible, 
what  are  the  machines  required,  and  what  sizes  or  capacities  are 
in  actual  demand.  We  should  endeavour  to  furnish  information 
on  these  points  in  accordance  with  the  present  stage  of  our  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  progress.  1 1  deem  it  most  important  to 
make  intending  exhibitors  in  distant  places  clearly  understand 
t^ese  points  to  save  them  from  preventable  errors  of  judgment, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  the  best  results  for  the  Exhibition 
and  its  visitors." 


Mr.  J.  W.  Chappell  contributes  to  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for  January  an  interesting 
article  upon  "  The  Philosophy  of  George  Meredith/' 
Mr.  Chappell  says: — "Meredith  is  the  child  of  the 
sun — not  the  child  of  God.  He  plucks  his  flowerets 
from  the  rosy  dawn ;  they  are  the  product  of  the  day. 
He  builds  his  ethic  on  naturalistic  assumptions,  and 
his  philosophy  on  materialistic  speculations." 


THE  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  VICTORIES. 

In  the  second  January  number  of  La  Revue  there 
is  an  article,  by  Loo-Py,  on  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese,  in  which  the  writer  seeks  to  correct  the 
general  but  erroneous  idea  in  Europe  that  these  two 
nations  are  of  the  same  race. 

THE  CHINESE  AND  THE  JAPANESE. 

The  Chinese  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race  and  the 
Japanese  to  the  Malayan  race,  and  it  is  this  difference 
in  origin  which  has  determined  their  distinctive 
characters. 

The  Japanese,  free  politically  and  religiously, 
voluntarily  come  into  contact  with  Europeans,  and 
borrow  their  ideas,  manners,  and  modern  inventions. 
The  Chinese,  proud  of  their  ancient  civilisation,  con- 
scious of  their  strength,  and  distrusting  the  Westerns 
who  have  entered  the  Asiatic  continent  to  commit 
all  sorts  of  misdeeds,  only  accept  the  teachings  of 
Europe  after  much  hesitation  and  under  the  pressure 
of  events.  The  Japanese  have  transformed  them- 
selves into  Europeans  with  the  spirit  of  juveniles,  as 
they  formerly  tried  to  become  Chinese,  even  in  their 
vices.  In  Chinese  society  the  family  is  much  more 
solidly  constituted  than  it  is  in  Japan. 

TRANSMIGRATION  OF  SOULS. 

The  writer  concludes  with  some  interesting  remarks 
on  the  true  causes  of  the  spirit  of  heroism  of  the 
Japanese  army.  This  spirit  of  heroism^  he  says, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  firm  belief  of  the  Japanese 
in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  spread  by  Buddh- 
ism. The  Japanese  are  more  fervent  than  the 
Chinese,  and  according  to  the  most  recent  census 
the  seven  chief  sects  of  Japanese  Buddhism  possessed 
no  fewer  than  88,000  temples. 

According  to  their  system  of  metempsychosis  there 
are  six  kinds  of  transmigration  of  the  soul  after  the 
death  of  the  human  body.  In  the  first,  the  soul  of  a 
man  who  has  lived  honestly  in  his  first  mortal  life 
passes  into  the  body  of  princes,  nobles,  superior 
officers,  and  ministers.  In  the  second,  bad  subjects 
are  punished  by  being  reincarnated  in  the  bodies  of 
widowers,  orphans,  blind  persons,  and  cripples.  In 
the  third,  the  wicked  become  horses  and  beasts  of 
burden  in  expiation  of  their  crimes.  The  fourth  con- 
verts them  into  animals  of  lower  degree;  the  fifth 
changes  them  into  fishes  and  other  aquatic  creatures, 
and  the  sixth  condemns  them  to  become  insects  or 
more  hideous  creatures. 

These  beliefs  animate  the  Japanese  soldier  with 
admirable  courage  and  contempt  for  death. 

The  Light  of  Dharma  is  a  monthly  magazine  pub- 
lished since  1899,  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  Buddhist 
missionaries  from  Japan,  to  proclaim  the  most 
glorious  teachings  of  compassion,  purity,  peace  and 
wisdom,  as  first  proclaimed  in  India  by  the  Buddha 
Sakyamuni,  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
Its  aim  is  to  found  the  Kingdom  of  Righteousness  on 
Earth,  the  highest  ideal  of  all  religions. 
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THE   REVIVAL   OF   IRISH  UNITY. 

Sinn  Fein  only  a  Joke. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Kettle,  M.P.,  replies  to  Mr. 
MacManus  in  the  North  American  Review.  Mr. 
MacManus  had  spoken  eulogistically  on  Sinn  Fein 
in  Ireland.  Mr.  Kettle,  in  reply,  tells  us  that  Sinn 
Fein,  in  so  far  as  it  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Party,  will  never  be  anything  more  than  a 
jibe  and  a  reminiscence.    He  adds  : — 

The  industrial  revival  will  go  forward  with  rising  vigour. 
Its  future  depends  not  on  the  foundation  of  Sinn  Fein  or  any 
other  Committee,  but  upon  the  gradual  production  of  pioneers 
and  etitreprcncurs  by  our  technical  schools.  In  this  widening 
stream  of  energy,  the  Irish  Party  has  its  perfectly  definite  place. 
Politics  is  not  life,  but  without  politics  there  is  no  abundance 
of  life. 

The  Home  Rule  idea  is  like  Thebes  of  the  Hundred  Gates. 
Begin  where  you  will  in  Ireland— land,  education,  industries — 
seek  to  organise  advance,  and  your  feet  are  led  inevitably  to 
Home  Rule.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  the  proper  way,  but 
above  all  in  the  proper  spirit,  while  there  is  a  meddlesome 
stranger  in  the  house.  That  is  why  Home  Rule  is  going  to 
win. 

Mr.  Kettle  insists  that  Irish  divisions  are  only  on 
the  surface : — 

In  the  struggle  for  an  autonomous  Irish  Government, 
Nationalist  Ireland  displays  a  firm  and  even  a  passionate  unity. 
If  we  cross  the  circle  of  strict  politics,  and  view  the  life  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  we  find  that  everywhere  the  fresher  minds 
.are  being  gathered  into  the  sweep  of  a  still  wider  unity.  Ulster 
is  undergoing  a  rapid  revolution.  This  may  be  characterised  in 
brief  as  the  Coming  of  Democracy.  The  Orange  worker  is  con- 
fessedly beginning  to  fraternise  with  the  Catholic  worker,  and 
in  their  discussion  of  the  future  history  of  labour  they  are  learn- 
ing {o  forget  the  past  history  of  bigotry. 

Everywhere  there  is  growing  \n  Ireland  a  passion  for  social 
peace,  for  prosperity  and  culture.  The  great  obstacle  to  the 
realisation  Of  this  desire  being  experimentally  discovered  to  be 
Dublin  Castle,  Orange  Ulster  is  growing  more  impatient  of 
English  control  and  more  tolerant  of  the  political  programme 
of  its  Nationalist  fellow-countrymen. 

Decidedly,  the  word  of  the  hour  in  Ireland  is  not  Dissension 
but  Unity  ;  and  it  would  be  unpardonable  if  anything  that 
either  Mr.  MacManus  or  myself  has  written  should  tend  to 
create  an  opposite  impression.  ... 


FINGAL  LIVED  AND  OSSIAN  SANG." 

Xhe  Qssian  Question,  like  the  Hamlet  Question, 
has  .attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  Germany,, 
and  as  it  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  the  Highland 
Society  in  London  published  the  Gaelic  "  originals  " 
of  the  so-called  poems,  of  Ossian  which  James  Mac- 
pherson  claimed  to  have  translated,  Herr  H.  R.  D. 
Anders  writes  for  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  of  January 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Macpherson  in  so  far  as  it 
throws  any  light  on  the  Ossian  question. 

When  Macpherson's  "  Ossian "  first  appeared  it 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Germany. 
Herder  did  not  believe  it  was  a  literary  fraud,  but 
wished  he  could  journey  at  once  to  Scotland  to  hear 
the  poems.  Klopstock  said  Ossian's  works  were  real 
masterpieces,  and  he,  esteemed  them  greater  than  some 
of  the  best  Greek  writings.  Goethe,  who  once  men- 
tioned Ossian  with  Shakespeare,  translated  the  Songs 
of  Selma  in  "  Werther."    Schiller  was  also  an  admirer 


of  Ossian,  but  in  a  more  moderate  degree,  and  we  are 
assured  that  there  was  scarcely  a  German  poet  of  Mac- 
pherson's  day  who  was  not  influenced  more  or  less  by 
the  Celtic  Homer.  In  Italy  and  France  it  was  much 
the  same  story,  and  Napoleon's  favourite  reading  at 
St.  Helena  ,incjuded  MacphersonV  Ossian  "  in  Cesa- 
rotti's  Italian  translation.  Chateaubriand  and  Lamar- 
tine  may  also  be  named  as  great  admirers  of  the  Gaelic 
bard. 

Artists  and  painters  have  endeavoured  to  represent 
certain  scenes,  and  famous  composers  like  Schubert, 
Brahms,  Lowe  and  Weber  have  even  provided 
musical  settings  for  selected  portions  of  the  work.  At 
home,  however,  the  Celtic  bard  had  little  honour,  for 
the  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  his  work  would 
not  be  silenced,  yet  the  controversy  was  no  doubt  the 
means  of  rousing  interest  in  Ossian's  poems  and  other 
Gaelic  literature. 

NATURE  STUDY  IN  TOWN  AND  COUNTRY.  * 

The  Hon.  M.  Cordelia  Leigh,  of  32,  Chester 
Place,  London,  is  the  honorary  secretary  of  an  admir-1 
able  scheme,  which  she  describes  in  the  Sunday  at 
Home  for  this  month,  by  which  country  schools  are 
connected  with  schools  in  town.  The  country  schools 
send  periodically  parcels  of  natural  objects  to  the 
town,  and  the  town  schools  send  back  in  exchange 
anything  of  interest  that  they  can  collect  in  town  : — 

Country  schools  send  parcels  of  objects  suitable  for  Nature- 
study  to  their  corresponding  town  schools,  the  objects  or  similar- 
ones  having  been  previously  used  for  a  lesson  by  the  senders. 
Parcels  to  be  posted  once  in  three  weeks  from  November  to 
March,  once  a  fortnight  from  April  till  the  end  of  October.  * 
Objects  to  be  named  as  far  as  possible. 

Town  schools  may  send  in  exchange  letters  (either  written  at 
home  or  in  school)  giving  interesting  details  of  town  life,  picture 
post-cards,  newspaper-cuttings,  and  magazines,  previously  in- 
spected by  the  teachers  ;  specimens  of  school- work,  little  speci- 
mens from  workshops,  factories,  etc. 

It  leads  to  correspondence  between  the  scholars, 
and  the  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  general  exten- 
sion is  that  of  postage. 

The  scheme  is  an  excellent  one,  and  any  one  of  our 
readers  who  wishes  for  more  particulars  will  find  them 
in  the  Sunday  at  Horne^  or  can  communicate  direct 
with  Miss  Leigh.   

Pen  Portrait  of  Griegr. 

In  the  Outlook  for  January  Mr.  R.  H.  Schaufrler 
describes  a  pilgrimage  which  he  made  to  Grieg,  the 
Norwegian  composer,  when  he  was  at  Copenhagen. 
He  thus  describes  Grieg's  personal  appearance : — 

He  carried  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other,  for»  he  had 
been  a  great  sufferer,  and  his  sufferings  had  left  him  with  only 
one  lung.  His  features  were  exquisitely  modelled ;  the  fore- 
head of  a  noble  height ;  the  eyes  bright  and  friendly,  with 
something  of  a  childish  wonder  and  freshness  in  their  depths  ; 
the  white,  bristling  moustache,  cut  like  an  American  business 
man's,  half  concealing  the  humorous  mouth.  He  wore  a 
pepper-and-salt  suit ;  a  scarlet  waistcoat,  on  which  dangled  a 
large,  curious,  three-sided  jade  seal,  his  constant  plaything  ; 
and  his  shoes  were  as  unique  as  his  music — small,  almost 
seamless,  of  very  delicate  leather,  and  with  metal  clasps  like 
those  on  arctics. 
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ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

An  Australian  Art  Endowment. 

The  Lone  Hand  for  December  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  way  in  which  the  "Felton  Bequest 
Fund"  has  been  administered  in  the  colony  of 
Victoria.  Felton  was  a  wealthy  lover  of  art  who 
died  some  time  ago  : — 

By  the  terms  of  his  will,  the  whole  of  hi*  library  of  books,  his 
pictures  and  bric-a-brac  were  donated  to  the  National  Gallery  of 
Victoria,  together  with  a  large  annuity — approximately  ^8,000 
— for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art, -pictures,  sculpture,  etc. ;  this 
to  be  known  as  the  "  Felton  Bequest  Fund."  Fel ton's  idea  was 
to  help  the  National  Gallery  to  a  truer  fulfilment  of  its  ideals. 

The  trustees  sent  their  director,  Mr.  Bernard  Hall,  to 
Europe,  to  arrange  for  future  purchasing.  On  his  return  he 
brought  with  him  about  twenty  pictures,  among  them  one  fine 
water-colour  landscape  by  the  great  Turner,  two  examples  by 
Ford  Madox-Brown,  and  two  by  Holman  Hunt  (including  the 
famous  "Importunate  Neighbour").  Mr.  Hall's  mission  to 
Europe  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Clausen, 
A.R.  A.,  the  painter,  as  adviser  to  the  Felton  Committee,  and 
in  .1906  he  forwarded  the  second  consignment — about  fifty 
pictures  and  studies — 'from  London. 

In  the  Windsor  Magazine  for  January  Mr.  Austin 
Chester,  Under  the  title  of  "  More  Pictures  by  Modern 
Artists  ;  Some  Themes  from  History  and  Romance," 
collects  together,  among  others,  a  number  of  Jeanne 
<fArjc  pictures,  some  of  which  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  before. 

Dr;  Rodolphe  Broda,  writing  on  the  Future  of  Art 
in  East  and  West  in  the  January  International^ 
says  :— 

What 'new  range  of  subjects  will  open  up  for  art  of  the  future  ! 
A  "ffcture  that  will  have  passed  through  social  conflicts  to  a 
harmonious  conception  of  life  ?  The  answer  comes  from  Japan. 
Just  as  it  derived  social  subjects  for  artistic  production  from  the 
West,  it,  In  turn,  opens  up  to  us  new  vistas  of  cosmic  poetry  and  • 
art,  animated  by  the  spirit  of  pantheism,  the  spirit  of  the  oneness 
of  nature,  the  solidarity  of  creation.  Japan  leads  the  way.  If 
we  Western  people  continue  along  the  line  of  evolution  in 
the s" employment  of  modern  scientific  research  we  shall  gain 
insight  into  entirely  fresh  moods  of  nature,  destined  to  form 
tnily  great  subjects  in  the  poetry  and  art  of  the  future. 

He  also  -thinks  that  "  Once  the  wakened  Indian 
national  spirit  has  achieved  its  goal,  we  may  look  for 
a  magnificent  renaissance  of  Indian  Art." 

The  Craftsman  for  February  publishes  an  impor- 
tant illustrated  essay,  entitled  "The  Younger 
American  Painters :  Are  they  Creating  a  National 
Art  ?  *  Mr.  Giles  Edgerton,  who  asks  the  question, 
answers  it  in  the  affirmative. 

>  -The  English .  Illustrated  •  Magazine  for  February 
published  a  copiously  illustrated  paper  on  "  Modern 
Art,"  dealing  with?  the  pictures  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Fischer, 
Mr.  J.  Y.  Dawbam,  Mr.  R.  Hedley,  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Meteyard. 

The  February  Windsor  Magazine  has  an  admirably 
illustrated  sketch  of  the  Art  of  Edwin  Long,  by  Austin 
Chester.  It  contains  reproductions  of  seventeen  of 
the  artist's  most  famous  pictures. 

Those,  who  are  interested  in  the  internal  workings 
of  a  daily  newspaper  will  be  glad  to  read  the  article, 
u  Hour  by  Hour  with  an  Editor  :  a  Day  in  his  Life  on 
a  Daily  Paper,"  which  appears  in  CasselTs  Magazine,  * 


POETRY  IN  THE  MAGAZINES'. 

Yale's  New  Battle  Hymn. 
For  years  Yale  men  felt  that  their  University 
lacked  a  hymn  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Princeton's 
"  Old  Nassau."  At  last  a  prize  of  three  hundred 
dollars  was  offered  and  was  recently  awarded  to  Mr. 
Brian  Hooker  for  his  poem  "  Mother  of  Men."  The 
music  was  composed  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Bingham.  We 
quote  the  new  battle  hymn  from  the  New  York 
Bookman  for  January  : — 

Mother  of  Men,  grown  strong  in  giving 

Honour  to  them  thy  lights  have  led— » 
Rich  in  the  toil  of  thousands,  living, 

Proud  of  the  deeds  of  thousands  dead  ; 
We  who  have  felt  thy  power,  and  know  thee, 

We  in  whose  work  thy  gifts  avail — 
High  in  our  hearts  enshrined  enthrone  thee,  - 
Mother  of  Men— Old  Yale  ! 

Spirit  of  youth,  alive,  unchanging, 

Under  whose  feet  the  years  are  cast — 
Heir  to  an  ageless  empire,  ranging 

Over  the  future  and  the  past — 
Thee,  whom  our  fathers  loved  before  us, 

Thee,  whom  our  sons  unborn  shall  hail, 
.,,  ,      Praise  we  to-day  in  sturdy  . chorus, 

Mother  of  Men— Old  Yale  ! 

What  is  Life? 
A  few  years  ago  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell  pub- 
lished in  a  little  article  in  the  Irish  Monthly  (March, 
1901)  several  different  English  translations  of  the 
famous  little  poem,  "  Peu  de  Chose,"  by  Leo  Mon- 
tenaeken,  a  Belgian  writer.  More  English  versions 
exist  than  those  quoted  by  Mr.  Russell,  andj  in  addi- 
tion, a  number  of  other  poems  have  been  modelled 
on  the  lyric,  the  most  notable,  perhaps,  being  the 
lines  with  which  George  Du  Maurier  concludes 
"Trilby."  In  the  January  number  of  the  Irish 
Monthly  Mr.  Russell  adds  his  own  version  of  Monte- 
naeken's  poem,  and  it  runs  as  follows  : — 

Vain,  vain  is  Life  : 
Of  Love  one  ray, 

A  little  strife, 

And  then — good -day  ! 

Brief  is  Life's  flight  : 

Of  Hope  one  gleam, 

A.  little  dream, 
And  then— good-night  1 


Gabriel  Maura  Gamazo  contributes  to  the 
January  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  an  article  on 
Public  Opinion  in  Spain  and  the  Moroccan  Problem. 
The  writer  says  the  decision  of  Spain  to  take  no  mili- 
tary action  in  Morocco  springs  from  the  conviction 
that  such  an  undertaking  would  be  unsuccessful  in  the 
present  condition  of  Morocco.  Spain  does  not  look 
with  jealous  eyes  on  the  action  of  France,  seeing  that 
France  has  undertaken  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
Morocco,  in  which  Spain  is  more  interested  than  any 
other  European  country.  Nor  has  the  intervention 
of  Germany  affected  Spanish  public  opinion  in  any 
way.  The  opinion  that  the  mission  in  Morocco, 
which  Spain  shares  with  France,  must  be  a  peaceful 
one,  is  universal  in  Spain. 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  C.-B. 

"  C.-B."  has,  in  short,  the  affection  both  of  his  Party 
and  of  the  country,  and  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  that, 
and  who  has  won  it,  as  "  C.-B."  has  won  it,  by  the 
resiliency  and  dependableness  of  his  character,  by  a 
pluck  that  was  never  discouraged  by  any  amount  of 
political  adversity,  and  by  a  natural  sweetness  of 
disposition,  finds  his  task  enormously  simplified. 
"  C.-B.'s "  leadership  has  been  a  very  real  and 
effective  thing.  He  radiates  the  good  humour  which 
makes  agreement  easy ;  he  is  by  far  the  most  experi- 
enced Parliamentarian  in  his  Party;  and  he  has 
mastered  the  art,  which  with  such  a  factional 
following  as  his  is  of  inestimable  value,  of  leading 
with  the  minimum  of  friction  and  with  next  to  no 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  his  mere  ipse  dixit.-^-From 
the  North  American  Review. 

THE  INDIAN  VIEW  OF  MR.  MORLEY'S  POSITION. 

The  Government  has  now  evidently  perceived  its 
mistake,  and  is  showing  signs  of  retreating  from  the 
position  it  took  some  time  ago.  The  foremost  of 
these  signs  is  the  speech  of  Mr.  Morley,  delivered  at 
Arbroath.  To  an  Indian  acquainted  with  the  real 
facts  it  is  likely  to  appear  to  be  a  hopeless  muddle  of 
half-truths  and  inexactitudes,  lofty  platitudes  coupled 
with  inconsistent  and  incoherent  statements,  all  char- 
acterised by  a  sense  of  uncertainty  and  mist.  Read 
between  the  lines  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  guarded 
surrender  of  the  position  Mr.  Morley  took  up  some 
time  ago. — Indian  World  for  December. 

PAPER  CLOTHES. 

A  new  material  for  clothes  has  been  invented, 
called  Xyolin.  It  is  wood  fibre  spun  into  a  paper 
thread  or  yam,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  it  being  cellu- 
lose, such  as  is  used  for  newspapers,  and  five  per 
cent,  cotton.  It  is  used  exclusively  in  weaving,  and 
possesses  characteristics  that  render  it  particularly 
serviceable.  It  is  not  brittle,  and  it  neither  shrinks 
nor  stretches  to  any  appreciable  extent.  Moisture 
has  practically  no  effect  upon  it,  and  the  material 
made  from  it  does  not  readily  crush  or  dent  like 
paper.  It  proves  to  be  a  good  substitute  for  cotton, 
linen,  jute,  and  even  silk.  It  combines  the  good 
qualities  of  the  two  first-named  at  one-third  the  price 
of  cotton,  and  one-tenth  the  price  of  linen. — Annie 
E.  S.  Beard,  in  The  World  To-day. 

PASTORAL  AUSTRALIA. 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Revue  Francaise  de 
rEtrangery  J.  Servigny  describes  Australia  as  the 
country  par  excellence  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  the 
production  of  wool.  In  its  great  plains  and  forests 
the  sheep  live  freely,  having  no  relations  with 
humanity  and  civilisation,  except  at  the  washing  and 
shearing  season,  and  as  the  winters  are  mild,  they  can 


live  in  the  open  all  the  year  round.  Continental 
Europe  imports  57  per  cent,  of  the  Australian  wool, 
the  British  Isles  26  per, sent.,  the  United  States  6  per 
cent.,  and  1  per  cent,  goes  to  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
leaving  10  per  cent,  for  use  in  Australia. 

JOHN  KNOX,  MAN  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Hart,  who  has  an  article  on  John  Knox 
as  a  Man  of  the  World,  in  the  January  number  of  die 
American  Historical  Review says  that  Knox  had  an 
unusual  facility  of  alienating  his  friends.  Full  of 
professional  pride  in  his  prophetic  office,  he  loved  to 
warn  great  men  of  their  delinquencies.  But  if  he 
hammered  his  friends  he  flayed  his  enemies,  of  whom 
he  had  a  choice  assortment  He  hated  the  Hamilton 
family  so  much  that  Archibald  Hamilton  refused  to 
go  to  church  and  hear  his  family  called  murderers. 
Knox  had  also  a  comprehensive  ill  opinion  of  all 
Catholics.  Measured  by  the  standards  of  any  time 
he  was  a  strong  writer  and  a  strong  speaker.  The 
only  time  he  ever  seems  to  have  distrusted  his  powers 
was  when  he  asked  the  consent  of  her  unwilling 
relatives  to  a  marriage  with  Marjorie  Bowes,  and  in 
reference  to  the  episode  he  said,  "  I  am  not  a  good 
orator  in  my  own  cause."  Every  day  of  his  later  life 
was  a  day  of  disputation ;  in  every  sermon  and  every 
address  he  was  slaying  dragons  by  attacking  the 
arguments  of  those  opposed  to  him.  His  pulpit  was 
to  him  his  professor's  chair,  his  bishop's  throne,  his 
advocate's  brief,  his  journalist's  editorial  page,  and  his 
judge's  decision. 

A  TELEPHONE  INQUIRY-OFFICE  IN  LIBRARIES. 

Mr.  John  Ballinger,  who  publishes  in  the  January 
Library  the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Muni- 
cipal Library  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Public,  deals  with 
the  working  of  the  News-Room  at  the  Cardiff  Public 
Library,  of  which  he  is  librarian.  An  interesting  new 
point  is  the  use  of  the  telephone,  for  the  library  under- 
takes to  make  brief  references  to  directories,  etc.,  in 
response  to  telephone  calls,  and  to  reply  by  telephone 
as  soon  as  the  information  asked  for  is  found.  Already 
the  library  has  about  a  dozen  inquiries  by  telephone 
daily,  and  as  the  facilities  become  better  known  there 
is  no  doubt  many  more  inquirers  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  Telegraph  codes  are  regularly  called 
for,  and,  says  Mr.  Ballinger,  the  regular  telephone 
inquiry-office  as  a  part  of  the  library  service — only  a 
question  of  time — will  open  the  way  to  a  wide 
sphere  of  usefulness  for  libraries  on  lines  as  yet  barely 
touched. 

THE  WORLD'S  NEGOTIABLE  SECURITIES. 

Negotiable  securities,  says  Mr.  C.  A.  Conant  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  consti- 
tute one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  mechanism 
of  modern  finance.  In  1900  the  estimated  outstand- 
ing securities  in  Europe  amounted  to  15  billion 
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pounds,  in  the  United  States  in  1905  they  amounted 
to  nearly  seven  billion  pounds,  and  in  Japan  in  the 
same  year  to  nearly  313  million  pounds,  thus  making 
in  the  aggregate  ^22,313,000,000,  or  something  like 
^39  per  head  of  the  estimated  population  of  all  these 
countries.  M.  Caillaux  recently  declared  that  negoti- 
able securities,  in  the  form  of  stocks  and  bonds,  now 
represent  the  larger  part  of  public  wealth,  and  Mr. 
Conant,  while  thinking  the  statement  rather  exag- 
gerated, agrees  that  this  element  of  wealth  has 
increased  enormously  within  the  past  two  or  three 
decades. 

THE  FINNS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

According  to  Mr.  W.  F.  McClure,  who  writes  in 
the  January  number  of  the  Chautauqua^  Finns  are 
emigrating  to  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
a  month,  and  at  present  there  are  over  250,000 
Finnish  citizens  in  the  New  World.  Physically  they 
are  strong,  and  they  are  temperate.  Industrially  they 
are  filling  an  important  niche ;  in  many  places  their 
influence  for  good  is  felt  in  the  civic  and  political  life 
of  the  community.  Thousands  of  them  own  their 
homes.  They  are  decidedly  a  religious  people,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  Finnish  settlement 
without  a  church  or  meeting-house  of  some  kind. 

TATTOOING  OF  WOMEN  IN  INDIA. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Reliquary  Mr.  C.  H. 
Dracott  has  an  article  on  Tattooing  in  India.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  women  only  are  tattooed,  and  only 
women  of  lower  caste.  The  higher  castes  will  not 
allow  their  women  to  be  tattooed,  because  they  pre- 
sume their  women-folk  are  not  in  need  of  redemption. 
Only  women  of  low  caste  undertake  the  ceremony, 
and  in  no  case  is  the  operation  ever  performed  by  a 
man.  The  professional  tattooers  go  round  from 
village  to  village,  generally  during  the  rainy  season. 
The  instrument  used  is  a  bundle  of  four  or  five 
needles  held  together  in  the  middle,  but  the  jungle 
tribes  often  use  a  sharp  thorn  as  preferable  to  a  blunt 
needle.  Black,  red,  or  green  pigments  are  used,  and 
the  ingredients  are  the  barks  or  leaves  of  certain 
trees  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  designs  are  crude  to 
the  last  degree,  but  to  many  of  the  marks  a  mystic 
meaning  is  attached.  Nobody  is  supposed  to  be 
able  to  molest  a  woman  wearing  the  sign  of  the 
dagger. 

FRANCIS  THOMPSON,  POET  AND  HAWKER. 

During  his  time  of  self-inflicted  exile  Francis 
Thompson  had  no  hope,  day  by  day,  but  to  earn, 
whether  by  selling  matches  or  calling  cabs  at  theatre 
doors,  the  price  of  a  little  food,  of  a  night's  lodging, 
and  of  the  inevitable  drug.  Without  laudanum  and 
food  he  could  not  live,  and  therefore  he  was  often 
houseless  at  night  As  to  the  fate  of  his  poetry  in  the 
judgment  of  his  country,  I  have  no  misgivings.  For 
00  reactions  of  taste,  no  vicissitude  of  language,  no 
change  in  the  prevalent  fashions  of  the  art,  no  altering 
sense  of  the  music  of  verse,  can  lessen  the  height  or 


diminish  the  greatness  of  this  poet's  thought,  or  undo 
his  experience,  or  unlive  the  life  of  this  elect  soul,  or 
efface  its  passion. — Alice  Mevnell,  in  the  Dublin 
Review. 

ALAS!  THE  POOR  CAUCASIAN. 

The  Chinaman  has  had  time  to  undergo  every  expe- 
rience of  which  the  human  animal  is  capable,  to  adjust 
himself  to  it,  and  regard  it,  howsoever  abhorrent  it 
might  be  to  Europeans,  with  indifference.  The  most 
overwhelming  Caucasian  victory  in  such  an  event 
short  of  complete  extermination  could  not  prevent 
the  slow  operation  of  that  natural  law  which  ultimately 
make$  for  the  survival  of  the  animal  who  can  main- 
tain himself  in  the  least  space  and  upon  the  least 
food. — M.  J.  Dee,  in  the  Pacific  Era. 

THE  APOLOGIST  OF  CHARLES  II. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  Charles's  scepticism  had 
sometimes  been  real  in  his  days  of  health,  no  one,  I 
think,  could  read  that  account  and  still  think  that  he 
was  reading  of  a  sceptic's  end.  Rather  he  will  be 
driven  to  admit  that  although  in  life  Charles  had 
been  dissolute,  cowardly  and  untruthful — a  character 
which  offers  little  if  anything  for  our  admiration — in 
death,  at  least,  he  was  humble  and  sincere. — A.  S. 
Barnes,  in  the  Dublin  Review. 

AN  AFFECTIONATE  TRIBUTE  TO  LORD  ACTON. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  man  ?  That  is  the  question. 
A  cosmopolitan,  compounded  of  English,  German, 
and  Italian  blood  in  about  equal  degrees ;  an  English 
Peer ;  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire ;  of  so 
princely  a  descent  that  before  a  German  coronation 
could  take  place  the  question  was  put  "  is  a  Dalberg 
present  ?  "  ;  equally  at  home  in  the  language,  literature, 
and  thought  of  four  countries ;  the  intimate  friend  of 
all  their  leading  men ;  theologian,  philosopher,  econo- 
mist ;  as  a  historian  knowing  all  history,  and  all 
sources  of  history.  And,  most  wonderful  of  all,  this 
was  the  man  with  the  mighty  brain,  who  before  God 
was  content  to  humble  himself  as  a  little  child.  His 
own  boundless  knowledge  and  splendid  intellect,  the 
insoluble  problems  of  the  universe,  centuries  of  sin 
and  anguish,  not  one  of  these  shook  his  faith  in 
Christ. — May  Drew,  in  The  Optimist. 

THE  GIRAFFE  MAN  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Ad.  Charpey  of  Toulouse  shows  that  the  white 
man  is  evolving  towards  a  type  with  nine  pairs  of 
ribs,  through  the  disappearance  of  the  first  and  the 
last  two.  Consequently  the  neck,  freed  at  its  base, 
will  become  longer  and  more  mobile.  The  lumbar 
column  will  lose  some  of  its  fixity ;  the  waist  will  be 
more  flexible,  the  flanks  more  slender.  Such  a 
structure  favours  rapidity  and  precision  of  movements 
at  expense  of  their  vigour :  a  desirable  object  since 
the  progress  in  mechanics  tends  to  relieve  humanity 
of  all  effort. — F.  Regxault,  in  the  International  for 
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"the  most  moral  people  in  the  world." 

The  Chinese  have  been  made,  in  some  respects,  the 
most  moral  people  in  the  world  by  the  fact  that  for 
«,ooo  years  their  entire  educational  course  was  shaped, 
not  to  develop  scientists,  or  learned  men  of  any 
class,  but  to  instruct  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
good  morals  and  proper  conduct.  People  in  the  Far 
East  act  less  rapidly  than  here,  but  they  think  more, 
take  more  time  to  consider  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom, 
morality  or  immorality  of  any  particular  purpose  or 
act;  and  while  greatly  inferior  to  us  in  knowledge 
and  range  of  views,  they  live  far  more  closely  up  to 
what  they  know  than  we  do.  The  simpler,  quieter 
life  led  in  the  lands  of  the  Far  East  is  due  to  closer 
study  of  and  more  strict  obedience  to  a  sound  moral 
code  than  is  the  rule  in  Western  lands. 

11  There  is  no  greater  sin  than  to  sanction  fierce  desire  ; 
Than  a  discontented  life,  ho  calamity  more  dire, 
None  greater  than  the  grasping  to  possess  ; 
And  he  who  knows  contentment  has  the  all-sufficient  cure, 
He  is  satisfied,  will  ever  more  endure."— Laotz. 

This  is  the  kernel  and  substance  of  the  ethical 
system  of  the  Far  East — C.  Holcombe,  in  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Ethics  for  January. 

A  syllable  typewriter. 

A  syllable  typewriter  is  now  being  produced  by  the 
Universal  Syllable  Typewriter  Company.  According 
to  reports  in  the  daily  press  a  model  is  made  by 
the  company  that,,  if  not  yet  practically,  at  any  rate  in 
principle,  solves  the  problem  of  reproducing  oft- 
recurring  syllables,  as,  for  instance,  con,  dis,  tion,  ly, 
etc.  The  machine  is  of  a  size  that  can  be  easily 
carried,  being  about  28  by  17  by  7  in.  The  key- 
board contains  35  additional  keys  for  syllables.  It 
is  therefore  rather  large,  and  the  operator  will  require 
a  considerable  amount  of  extra  practice. — The  Inter- 
national,  January., 

A  REPUBLICAN  VIEW  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  CRISIS. 

The  Braganza  dynasty  is  a  bottomless  gulf.  It  has 
cost  and  is  still  costing  us  outrageous  and  incalculable 
sums.  The  present  crisis  is  due  to  a  question  of 
morality  and  liberty.  The  monarchy  is  oppressing 
and  robbing  us ;  the  monarchy,  which  is  a  tremendous 
power  of  religious  reaction,  plutocratic  and  autocratic, 
spells  within  a  short  period  ruin,  bankruptcy,  and 
dishonour.  For  our  country,  Portugal,  this  historic 
movement  means  life  or  death.  We  Republicans  do 
not  despair. — Angelo  Vasz,  in  the  International. 

THE  REAL  REMEDY  FOR  CRIME. 

Just  as  most  fevers  arise  from  defective  sanitary 
conditions,  so  do  most  crimes  arise  from  defective 
social  conditions!  The  real  remedy  for  these  fevers 
is  not  improved  hospital  treatment,  but  better  sanitary 
arrangements.  The  real  remedy  for  crime  is  not 
more  elaborate  methods  of  punishment,  but  an  im- 


provement of  the  adverse  social  conditions  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  real  problem  is  social, 
not  penal ;  it  forms  one  branch  of  the  great  social 
problem  which  is  now  confronting  and  puzzling  the 
world. — W.  D.  Morrison,  in  the  Sociological  Review 
for  January. 

HOW  GOVERNMENT  MIGHT  HELP. 

If  the  Government  would  co-operate  with  the 
farmer  to  establish  training  schools  and  sales  depart- 
ments, so  that  the  work  might  be  made  practical  from 
every  point  of  view,  there  would  be  little  difficulty  as 
to  the  final  solution  of  our  industrial  problem  and 
little  to  fear  from  the  menace  of  the  unemployed. — 
The  Craftsman,  February. 

HOW  WOMEN*  VOTE  IN  NORWAY. 

The  difference  between  men's  and  women's  fran- 
chise in  Norway,  is  that  while  all  men  can  vote*  only 
single  women  who  pay  taxes  for  ^n  income  of  400 
kroner  in  the  towns  or  300  kroner  in  the  country,  and 
married  women  whose  husbands  pay.  the  said  taxes, 
have  the  franchise.  It  should  be  noted  that  with  the 
passing  of  the  Franchise  Bill  women  not  only  obtain 
the  franchise,  but,  as  in  Finland,  are  eligible  for  the 
Storthing.— The  Englishwoman s  Review  for  February. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  YORK  MINSTER. 

In  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  Mr.  W.  Dean 
Howells  publishes  an  admirably  illustrate i  paper 
entitled  "  Nine  Days'  Wonder  in  York."  Mr.  Howells 
is  most  enthusiastic  concerning  the  cathedral.  He 
says  this  glorious  fane  is  the  grandest  and  beautifullest 
in  all  England,  but  its  supreme  grandeur  and  beauty 
lies  in  its  most  ample  simplicity.  It  makes  you  think 
of  an  autumnal  woodland,  and  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  excepting  all-outdoors.  On  leaving  the 
Minster  he  was  more  than  content  on  his  way  home 
to  find  himself  one  of  the  congregation  at  the  loud 
devotions  of  a  detachment  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
He  found  the  performance  tasteless  and  tawdry,  and 
he  regretted  this  loud  side-show  of  religion,  but  he 
thought  that  so  Christianity  must  have  begun,  and  the 
latest  form  of  it  must  always  begin  and  work  round 
after  ages  and  ages  to  the  beauty  and  respectability 
of  the  ritual  of  the  cathedral  service.  The  article  is 
one  which  every  citizen  of  York  should  read,  and  in 
which  all  admirers  of  Mr.  Howells  will  revel. 

A  PLEA  FOR  DRAG-HUNTING. 

There  is  a  good  article  in  The  United  Service 
Magazine  entitled  "Some  Possibilities  of  Drag- 
Hunting."  A  pack  of  drag-hounds  can  be  kept  up 
handsomely  for  ^300  or  ^"400  a  year ;  compensation* 
would  cost  about  £200  or  £$00  more.  An  annual 
subscription  of  two  guineas  from  300  or  350  mem- 
bers would  enable  the  drag-hunter  to  enjoy  two  or 
three  gallops  a  week  for  twenty-two  weeks  in  the 
year  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  great 
towns. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  contains  an 
article  of  the  first  importance  on  the  treatment  of 
tramps,  and  a  supplementary  article  as  to  the  preven- 
tion of  the  creation  of  tramps.  The  tramp  question 
is  far  more  serious  in  America  than  it  is  in  this 
country,  and  seldom  has  the  thorny  problem  been 
dealt  with  so  completely  and  sensibly  as  it  is  by 
Frances  M.  Bjorkman  in  the  paper  on  the  New  Anti- 
Vagrancy  Movement  Supplementary  to  this,  a  very 
hopeful  and  suggestive  account  is  given  of  how  the 
creation  of  new  tramps  is  checked  by  the  action  of 
the  police  of  Poughkeepsie.  There  are  two  articles 
upon  China — one  by  Mr.  Howard  Swan  on  China  and 
the  Language  Question,  in  which  he  maintains  that, 
with  a  phonetic  system  and  a  good  method  of  arrang- 
ing the  common  idioms  of  daily  Hfe,  anyone  could 
undertake  to  speak  Chinese  in  six  months  or  a  year. 
The  other  article  is  entitled  "  I^aw  Reform  in  China," 
by  Mr.  C  S.  Lobingier.  A  very  interesting  literary 
article  is  the  tribute  which  Mr.  G.  W.  Harris  pays  to 
George  Meredith  at  eighty.  He  says  that  the  Mere- 
dith novels  have  steadily  gained  ground  in  America, 
and  now  the  big  public  libraries  have  to  replenish 
their  stock  or  add  more  copies  every  five  or  six 
years : — 

This  philosophical  novelist  and  poet  has  been  as  great  a 
preacher  as  Thomas  Carlyle  or  Matthew  Arnold,  but  a  saner 
mind  than  either,  with  a  wider  sympathy  and  a  greater 
liberality.  While  the  English  language  lasts  the  best  of  his 
work  will  live.  And  it  will  continue  to  be  a  powerful  influence 
toward  directing  the  world's  advance — a  force  that  makes  for 
righteousness. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Du  Puy  writes  an  encouraging  account 
of  what  has  been  done  to  civilise  the  natives  of  Alaska. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.  ^ 

"  The  ideals  of  our  statesmanship  are  not  paltry, 
but  lofty  in  the  extreme."  So  the  acting  editor 
begins  his  summary  of  what  Australia  has  done.  He 
proceeds : — 

A  White  Australia  in  the  sense  of  a  true  standard  of  living  for 
all  who  come  here ;  the  essential  oneness  of  all  the  people  of 
our  island  continent ;  fair  hours  for  the  toiler  and  reasonable 
reward  for  his  work  ;  universal  suffrage  ;  provision  for  the  aged 
and  destitute  ;  guardianship  of  the  neglected  children  of  the 
land;  effective  legislation  against  the  evils  of  gambling  and 
intoxicating  drink  ;  universal  education — these  are  amongst  the 
great  and  splendid  achievements  of  our  Parliaments. 

At  the  same  time,  he  faithfully  insists,  "we  must 
either  people  our  country  or  forfeit  our  right  to  its 
possession  in  days  to  come."  He  also  records  a 
consensus  of  judges  as  to  the  deplorable  laxity  in  the 
divorce  laws  of  Australia*  Divorce  is  almost  as 
easily  obtained  as  marriage  itself.  He  is  also  not 
satisfied  with  the  absence  of  Bible  teaching  from 
the  schools.  He  describes  a  strange  political  tangle 
in  Queensland,  where  a  nominee  Upper  Chamber  and 


an  irreconcilable  party  in  the  Lower  Chamber  com- 
bined to  make  movement  almost  impossible.  Witness 
is  borne  to  the  intense  fascination  of  the  cricket 
matches  now  in  progress.  A  plebiscite  as  to  the  best 
Australian  cricketers  shows  that  the  popular  choice 
differs  but  little  from  that  of  the  experts.  A  tribute 
is  paid  to  the  New  Zealand  Premiership  of  Sir  Joseph 
Ward.  He  has  put  through  a  drastic  gambling  Bill, 
remitted  Tariff  duties  amounting  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  pounds  net,  has  introduced  salutary  land 
legislation,  and  has  set  apart  great  areas  of  Crown 
lands  to  provide  for  Old  Age  Pensions. 


THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  Review  contains  thirteen  articles, 
of  which  eight  are  signed  by  their  authors^  Sir 
Martin  Conway  writes  on  "  The  Jubilee  of  the  Alpine 
Club,"  Professor  Bosanquet  on  "  Greek  Temples  and 
Early  Religion,"  Mr.  H.  W.  C.  Davis  on  "  The 
English  Borough." 

-=r*>        »  LITERARY  ARTICLES. 

Of  the  purely  literary  articles  the  first  place  must 
be  given  to  the  appreciative  but  critical  estimate 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin.  Mr.  R.  Warwick  Bond 
writes  on  Ariosto,  and  concludes  his  paper  with  the 
expression  of  a  hope  "  that  the  twentieth  will  restore 
Ariosto  to  something  like  the  place  he  held  in  the 
sixteenth." 

Mr.  T.  Sturge  Moore,  who  writes  enthusiastically 
of  William  Blake,  Poet  and  Painter,  says  : — 

Nothing  essential  divided  him  from  the  men  with  whom  he 
lived  ;  he  was  no  belated  antediluvian,  nor  yet  "  fallen  all 
before  his  time  on  this  sad  world,"  but  accidental  circum- 
stances prevented  his  full  effectiveness.  Some  day  the  records 
of  this  beautiful  old  man's  life  will  become,  we  may  hope,  a 
national  food  ;  and  children  will  at  school  learn  how  he  died 
singing  4<  songs  of  joy  and  triumph." 

Another  literary  article  is  that  in  which  Professor 
Churton  Collins  sums  up  his  estimate  of  Johnson's 
"  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  :— 

Even  where  it  is  misleading  and  unsound,  it  is  yet  instructive  ; 
and  there  is  no  book  in  our  language  which,  to  a  critical 
education,  would  contribute  so  much  which  is  furthering  and  so 
much  which  is  illumining. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  SPAIN. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  the  history  of  Spain  in 
the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
estimate  which  the  reviewer  has  formed  as  to  the 
future  of  Spain  : — 

The  population  of  Spain  has  increased  from  10,541,220  in 
1797  to  17,500,000,  of  whom  thirty-two  per  cent,  are  able  to 
read  and  write  as  against  twenty  per  cent,  in  1868.  Her  com- 
merce and  industries  have  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  we  may  confidently  say 
that  Spain's  golden  age  is  before  her,  for  she  has  never  yet 
been  truly  one  nation  as  she  is  now,  nor  has  she  ever  had 
education  and  enlightenment  placed  in  the  hands  of  her 
humblest  peasants  as  it  is  to-day. 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  JAPAN. 

Sir  Charles  Eliot,  writing  on  the  religions  of  Japan, 
says : — 

They  are  not  really  those  of  Buddhism  (rather  those  of  Shinto), 
but  they  borrow  from  it  any  teaching  of  self-discipline,  self- 
sacrifice,  and  renunciation  that  suits  them.  People  often  ask 
what  is  the  real  religion  of  the  Japanese,  meaning  by  the  question, 
What  is  the  moral  force  which  gives  them  such  self-control  in 
peace  and  heroism  in  war  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  religion  in  any 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  it  does  not  reside  in  any  of  the 
many  systems  of  doctrine,  philosophy,  or  mythology. 

Of  Buddhism  Sir  Charles  Eliot  does  not  speak  too 
enthusiastically,  but  he  says : — 

It  does  no  doubt  represent  the  motive  moral  impulse  of  the 
average  Japanese.  A  feeling  that  it  is  insufficient  is,  I  think, 
growing.  Among  the  rising  generation  there  is  an  emotional 
craving.  What  form  will  it  take  if  it  persists?  The  best 
authorities  are  agreed  that  the  Japanese  are  not  likely  to  adopt 
Christianity  in  any  form  implying  an  admission  of  European 
superiority  in  thought,  but  that  they  are  likely  to  adopt  and 
refashion  parts  of  it  in  a  mould  satisfying  to  their  idiosyncrasies 
and  sense  of  independence. 

MR.  BIRRELL'S  RECORD. 

Readers  of  the  Quarterly  do  not  need  to  be  told 
the  nature  of  the  record  of  the  present  Chief  Secretary 
as  it  is  written  by  the  Quarterly  reviewer.  It  will 
suffice  to  quote  the  last  sentence  : — 

Will  Radical  Governments  ever  learn  that  submission  to 
lawlessness,  so  far  from  appeasing,  only  whets  the  appetite  in 
Ireland  ?  Time  will  tell.  But  whatever  may  be  concealed  in 
the  womb  of  the  future,  those  who  have  watched  the  operations 
of  the  Irish  Government  during  the  past  year,  with  the  terrible 
consequences  to  law-abiding  citizens,  will  feel  that  Mr.  Birrell 
has  not,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bryce,  "  seized  the  precious 
opportunity." 


THE  ALBANY  REVIEW. 

In  the  Albany  Review  for  February  Professor 
Bradley  publishes  his  lecture  on  "  Shelley's  View  of 
Poetry."  Mr.  Oscar  Browning  contributes  some 
interesting  impressions  of  Seeley  and  Acton.  Mr. 
N.  R.  Campbell  explains  "  The  Electron  Theory  of 
Matter."  Mr.  Clayton  discourses  sympathetically  on 
"  Tramps  and  Beggars."  Mr.  Masterman's  paper  is 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Gooch  writes  of  the  pro- 
spects of  the  Session.  He  says  :  "  If  a  really  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Session's  work  is  destroyed  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  every  Liberal  who  means  business 
will  join  in  the  demand  for  dissolution."  He  thinks 
the  Lords  will  not  risk  an  appeal  to  the  country  : — 

If  this  is  the  case,  the  way  will  be  left  clear  for  a  fourth  and 
final  Session  in  which  to  overhaul  the  Poor  Law,  replace  the 
Unemployed  Act  of  1905  by  a  more  comprehensive  and  generous 
measure,  tackle  the  question  of  London  government  and  rating, 
add  a  second  storey  to  the  edifice  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  amend 
the  Registration  Acts,  abolish  plural  voting,  and,  some  would 
add,  provide  for  a  second  ballot  or  second  preference.  The  last 
act  of  the  drama  would  of  course  be  the  presentation  to  the  Lords 
of  a  bill  embodying  the  Resolution  on  the  relations  of  the  two 
Houses  that  was  carried  last  summer.  We  should  then  go  to 
the  country  having  accomplished,  or  endeavoured  to  accomplish, 
practically  everything  that  we  promised  in  1906. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  contains  a  capital  article 
by  Edith  Sellers  on  "  Old  Age  Pensions  and  the 
Belongingless  Poor,"  noticed  elsewhere. 

TARIFF  REFORM  METHODS^ 

"  Unionist "  says  that  after  fifty  by-elections  have 
taken  place  the  Opposition  has  only  won  three,  and 
the  tide  has  begun  to  run  against  them  more  strongly 
than  ever  since  the  Tariff  Reformers  insisted  upon 
forcing  their  nostrum  to  the  front : — 

Our  electoral  disasters  are  not  due  to  the  dislike  of  the 
electors  for  the  principles  of  Unionism  or  Conservatism.  The 
recent  Municipal  Elections  are  conclusive  on  this  point.  That 
they  do  dislike  Tariff  Reform  is,  in  my  opinion,  true;  but  I 
believe  they  dislike  far  more  the  atmosphere  with  which  it  is 
surrounded  and  the  methods  by  which  it  has  been  advocated. 

BELGIAN  OPINION  ON  THE  CONGO  QUESTION. 

M.  George  Loraud,  a  Belgian  Deputy,  says  that  the 
scheme  now  before  the  Chamber — 

which  is  absolutely  contrary  to  Belgian  law  (that  is  not  disputed), 
must  in  effect  limit  Belgian  sovereignty  in  Africa,  and  would 
constitute  in  Belgium  a  State  within  the  State.  It  would,  in 
addition,  give  over  to  the  Royal  power,  which  is  strictly  limited 
by  the  Belgian  constitution,  a  means  of  action  and  of  influence 
quite  incompatible  with  the  proper  government  of  the  people  by 
the  people.  On  this  point  there  is  a  body  of  public  opinion  in 
Belgium,  and  it  is  distinctly  hostile  to  the  treaty  of  annexation. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  treaty  will  not  pass  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  presented,  and  that  fresh  negotiations  will 
have  to  be  undertaken.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  struggle 
will  be  concentrated  on  the  question  of  the  unacceptable  condi- 
tions attached  by  the  King  to  the  annexation  and  of  their  conse- 
quences to  the  internal  politics  of  Belgium,  and  that  other  still 
more  important  questions,  such  as  the  necessary  reforms  in  the 
Congo,  the  rights  of  the  natives,  and  the  opportunity  for  a  colo- 
nial policy,  wiU  be  lost  sight  of  and  decided  according  to  chance 
circumstances. 

THE  LIMITS  OF  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  M.P.,  who  thinks  that  the 
limit  of  direct  taxation  has  been  reached  in  this 
country,  expounds  a  theory  to  explain  how  it  is 
that— 

When,  of  the  contribution  required  by  the  State,  the  sum 
levied  immediately  upon  the  private  fortune  of  the  citizen 
exceeds  a  certain  small  proportionate  amount,  the  wheels  of  the 
whole  fiscal  system  begin  to  run  out  of  truth ;  there  is  apparent 
a  friction  whose  effects  rise  much  more  rapidly  than  the  levy 
seems  to  warrant,  and  long  before  the  burden  is,  in  theory, 
heavy,  the  whole  machinery  of  direct  taxation  has  ceased 
to  work. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Fox,  Professor  Macalister  and  Sir  A.  R. 
Simpson  publish  a  very  interesting  report  on  the  result 
of  their  visit  to  China  to  examine  the  state  of  Christian 
Missions  in  that  country.  Mr.  F.  Boyle,  in  an 
interesting  paper,  tells  us  that  "  In  every  country 
where  scientific  observations  have  been  made  the  fair 
complexion  proves  to  be  dying  out.  Professor 
Mason,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  has  predicted 
that  in  six  centuries  it  will  vanish  altogether  unless 
the  decline  be  checked."  Dr.  Forsyth  writes  on 
"  The  Love  of  Liberty  and  the  Love  of  Truth." 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  for  February  is  a  miscel- 
laneous number,  rather  below  than  over  average. 
Lord  Dunraven's  paper  on  Labour  and  Tariff  Reform 
is  only  useful  as  enabling  us  to  place  Lord  Dunraven, 
but  it  is  given  the  first  place.  Mr.  Hoare's  paper  on 
the  Importance  of  Socialism  is  noticed  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Emil  Reich's  soliloquy  on  History  and  Character 
is  worthy  of  its  author.  Hugh  Childers  retells  the 
story  of  an  old  murder,  which  shows  that  the  popu- 
larity of  stories  of  bloody  crimes  is  not  confined  to 
readers  of  sensational  newspapers. 

CRIMINALS  AND  CRIME. 

Sir  R.  Anderson  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  Sir  Alfred 
Wills  against  Mr.  de  Montgomery.    He  says  :— 

I  arraign  our  present  methods,  first,  because  they  utterly  fail 
to  protect  the  community  from  organised  and  systematic  crime  ; 
and  secondly,  because  they  operate  most  cruelly  in  the  case  of 
offenders  who  are  deserving  of  pity  and  help.  And  in  the 
interests  of  this  class  I  plead  for  changes  in  prison  administration 
such  as  Sir  Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise  is  introducing  in  regard  to  the 
young.  I  hold  that  in  every  case  a  thief  should,  on  conviction, 
be  required  to  make  a  full  and  truthful  disclosure  as  to  his 
disposal  of  his  booty,  and  that  a  refusal  to  give  the  information 
ought  to  make  him  liable  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 

THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

Mr.  A.  Smythe  tells  the  story  of  the  man  who,  * 
almost  unnoticed  by  the  press,  has  at  last  actually 
made  the  North  West  Passage : — 

On  a  quest  in  which  Sir  John  Franklin  lost  his  life,  and  where 
Sir  Leopold  McClintock  failed,  a  Scandinavian  named  Amuns- 
den,  in  a  tiny  sealing  craft  named  the  Gjda,  with  a  little  crew  of 
six  men  all  told,  has  in  this  twentieth  century  unostentatiously 
succeeded. 

THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE. 

Mr.  E.  K.  Allen  glorifies  and  explains  the  new 
Public  Trustee.  He  points  out  how  largely  the 
creation  of  the  office  of  public  trustee  will  place  the 
administration  of  trusts  in  this  country  in  a  healthy 
condition  of  security,  explains  what  the  public  trustee 
is  authorised  to  do,  and  considers  how  he  is  likely  to 
do  it    He  is  not  only  useful,  he  is  also  cheap : — 

Taking  an  estate  valued  at  /lo,ooof  the  lowest  known  fee 
for  administering  the  same  is  10s.  per  cent.,  or  a  cost  of  £50, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  by  itself  unremunerative.  The  public 
trustee,  with  the  absolute  security  of  the  State  guarantee,  and 
debarred  from  all  indirect  profit,  charges  only  12s.  per  cent.,  or 
in  all  £fio.  In  Australia,  a  trustee  company  would  charge 
£200,  and  in  America  £500,  and  in  some  cases  j£i,ooo  for  the 
same  services. 

With  regard  to  charges  upon  income,  the  public  trustee 
charges  2  per  cent,  on  all  income  up  to  £500  a  year,  I  per  cent, 
upon  any  income  in  excess  of  this  sum,  and  1  per  cent,  all 
round  where  the  income  is  paid  directly  to  the  person  entitled. 
These  fees  include  the  maintenance  of  the  trust  in  a  proper  state 
of  investment,  the  due  collection  and  distribution  of  income, 
keeping  and  rendering  accounts,  attention  to  all  matters  arising 
in  the  life  of  the  trust,  correspondence  and  interviews,  and  for 
this  catalogue  of  services  would  seem  extremely  moderate. 

THE  ROTTEN  STATE  OF  MODERN  JOURNALISM. 

Mr.  J.  Churton  Collins  says  :— 

The  present  condition  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  what  claims  to 
be  journalism  is,  considering  the  high  degree  of  intelligence 


possessed— thanks  to  our  improved  system  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education— by  people  generally  not  only  a  national 
disgrace  to  us,  but  simply  unintelligible.  All  conscience, 
whether  moral  or  intellectual,  seems  to  nave  disappeared,  being 
neither  possessed  nor  indeed  affected  by  those  who  scribble, 
or  either  desired  or  expected  in  them  by  those  whom  they 
entertain. 

rv  .u 

To  remedy  this  parlous  state  of  things  Mr.  Collins 


It  is  almost  urgent  that  a  course  of  instruction  essentially 
modern  should  be  provided  :  that  no  such  course  is  at  present 
open  to  them  ;  that  there  are  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
making  such  provision  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  that  those 
difficulties  do  not  exist  in  the  constitution  of  the  more  modern 
universities  with  whose  educational  policy  and  principles  such 
provision  would  be  in  absolute  accordance. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Lady  Paget  gossips  pleasantly  about  her  girlhoo<J, 
mentioning  incidentally  that  "  before  I  was  fifteen  I 
had  read  all  the  English  classics,  nor  was  that 
exceptional,  as  all  the  girls  who  were  fond  of  reading 
did  the  same."  Mr.  A.  S.  Herbert,  in  an  interesting 
paper  on  "Fairy  Myths  and  European  History," 
suggests  that  in  the  tales  of  gnomes  and  kobolds 
and  fairies  there  lies  "  bedded,  as  are  fossils  in  a 
rock,  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  settlement  of  our  early  ancestors 
in  Europe,  and  the  fate  of  the  still  earlier  races  by 
whom  they  were  preceded."  These  little  folks,  he 
suggests,  were  the  diminutive  Finnish  yellow  men 
driven  into  caves  or  worked  in  mines  by  the  conquer- 
ing Aryan.  Mr.  J.  H.  Barnes  writes  with  knowledge 
and  good  sense  on  the  present  state  of  the  drama, 
and  among  other  things  says,  "  It  is  almost  unbelieve- 
able  (except  to  those  whose  business  it  is)  the  number 
and  class  of  people  who  expect  to  go  to  the  theatre 
without  payment."  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  discourses 
on  "The  Morality  of  Shakespeare,"  and  says  that 
on  the  matter  of  venal  immorality  Shakespeare  is  a 
more  effective  preacher  than  the  author  of  the  Book 
of*  Proverbs ;  and  if  one  did  know  of  any  young 
man  of  education  who  was  such  a  fool  as  to  require 
a  sermon  on  the  subject,  one  could  not  do  better 
than  give  him  a  Shakespeare  and  turn  down  the 
leaf  at  certain  passages. 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Blackwood 9s  is  hardly  up  to  its  usual  high  standard. 
I  quote  elsewhere  Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett's  interview 
with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco.  An  article  entitled 
"Fool  Gunnery  in  the  Navy  "  ought  to  receive  a  prompt 
and  authoritative  answer  from  those  responsible  at 
Whitehall.  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury  reviews  the  Life 
of  Lord  Wantage.  The  author  of  "  Musings  without 
Method "  describes  his  impressions  of  France,  which 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words :  France 
presents  the  sad  spectacle  of  an  unaccustomed  dulness, 
— of  dulness  in  her  literature,  in  her  journals,  in  her 
politics, — of  that  dulness  which  comes  of  popular 
tyranny  and  self-satisfaction. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  most  vigorous,  by  far  the  most  entertain 
ing;  and  much  the  most  irritating  part  of  the  National 
Review  is  the  editorial  episodes  of  the  month.  This 
month  is  no  exception,  although  the  editor  has  been 
somewhat  long  in  finding  out  what  he  regards  as  the 
mischievous  significance  of  Mr.  Haldane's  speech  on 
the  functions  of  a  constitutional  monarch.  But  he 
makes  up  for  lost  time  by  gibbeting  Mr.  Haldane, 
who  is  the  particular  object  of  his  dissertation,  as 
being  anxious  to  introduce  absolutism  into  England. 
He  has  also  discovered^  some  unknown  but 
terrible  fellows  who  are  known  as  the  King's 
friends,  but  who  in  reality,  he  declares,  are  the 
King's  worst  enemies.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
name  them,  so  that  we  might  have  them  tried  for 
high  treason. 

The  usual  shriek  against  Germany  is  less  prolonged 
than  usual  in  the  episodes,  but  it  is  taken  up  by  a 
French  Deputy  in  an  article  on  "  The  Problem  of 
Morocco,"  who  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
believes  that  if  England  does  not  crush  Germany  she 
will  be  devoured  by  Germany. 

Mr.  H.  Wilson,  writing  upon  "  The  Two-Power 
Standard,"  repeats  the  same  doctrine  with  emphasis. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  much  distressed  at  the  failure  of  the 
Unionist  Press  and  of  English  public  men  generally 
to  realise  the  importance  of  a  naval  crisis,  and  it  is 
somewhat  amusing  to  find  that  I  appear  to  be  the 
only  person  in  the  country  who  has  risen  to  the 
height  of  this  great  occasion.  "  Mr.  Stead  alone," 
says  Mr.  Wilson,  "in  this  great  crisis  has  come 
forward  with  the  only  sound  and  patriotic  plan." 
But  he  laments  that  it  must  be  admitted  with  sorrow 
that  there  is  no  sign  of  a  great  awakening  to  the 
danger.  Even  the  Unionist  Press  has  failed  in  this 
emergency.  "  Yet  any  sign  of  weakness  or  faltering  on 
our  part  will  stimulate  Germany  to  yet  greater  exer- 
tions, and  will  shake  the  position  of  the  British  Empire 
throughout  the  world." 

The  most  remarkable  article  in  the  National  is  a 
reprint  of  an  address  by  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  which  he 
delivered  at  Minnesota  State  Fair,  on  the  Future  of 
the  United  States.  What  Mr.  Hill  has  to  say  is  that 
unless  the  Americans  look  out  they  will  be  starved  to 
death  in  their  own  country  from  their  failure  to  raise 
food  enough  for  their  people.  American  land  only 
yields  half  the  crop  per  acre  of  English  land.  The 
whole  energy  of  the  nation  is  concentrated  upon 
improving  its  husbandry.  It  is  evident,  although 
Mr.  Hill  does  not  say  so,  that  Nitro-Bacterine  has 
just  been  discovered  in  the  nick  of  time.  A  more 
alarmist  article  than  Mr.  Hill's  has  seldom  been 
published. 

An  actor  deplores  the  deficiencies  of  the  modern 
stage.  He  finds  consolation  only  in  Messrs. 
Granville  and  Barker's  enterprise.  The  British 
public,  he  says,  are  as  ignorant  as  small  children 
of  those  standards  and  those  truths  of  dramatic  con- 
ception  that   are   instinctive   in    Frenchmen  and 


Germans.  His  only  hope  for  improvement  is  from 
the  younger  men  of  the  press  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  younger  actors.  In  their  hands  lies  the 
future  of  dramatic  art. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Campbell,  in  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Truth  about  Irejand,"  declares  that  the  inefficiency  of 
the  Irish  is  reacting  upon  the  social  and  economic 
condition  of  Ireland.  In  1905,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Walter  Long,  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
Ireland  was  30,000,  in  1906  under  Mr.  Bryce  the 
figures  mounted  to  35,000,  and  in  1907  they  reached 
the  total  of  39,000.  But  does  Mr.  Campbell  really 
believe  that  one  per  cent  of  the  39,000  were  men 
who  emigrated  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  breathe  the 
atmosphere  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ? 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Leetham  praises  very  highly 
Mr.  Fortescue,  whom  he  describes  as  our  military 
historian,  who  has  written  four  volumes  on  the  history 
of  the  British  Army  without  writing  a  single  dull  page. 
He  has  still  the  story  of  the  last  seventy  years  to  tell. 

Eva  M.  Marten's  poem,  "In  Darkness  Lost,"  is 
full  of  pathos  and  power,  much  greater  than  the 
average  magazine  poetry. 

SCHOOL 

School  this  month  devotes  a  great  deal  of  its  space 
to  articles  on  the  teaching  of  languages,  Mr.  James 
Drever,  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  strongly 
contending  that  neither  French  nor  Latin,  but  German 
should  be  the  first  language  studied,  on  the  principle 
of  beginning  with  the  near  and  passing  to  the  more 
remote ;  and  also  that  contrast  on  the  basis  of  simi- 
larity is  desirable.  German,  he  says,  is  fundamentally 
much  more  akin  to  English  than  is  French. 

Professor  Armstrong's  delightful  article  urges  the 
importance  of  training  the  scholar  in  the  use  of  his 
mother-tongue,  leading  him  to  think  at  the  outset, 
and  then  to  express  his  acts  and  thoughts  clearly  and 
concisely,  and  to  use  words  exactly. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Clarke  writes  of  the  State  as  "  School- 
master," and  Mr.  H.  Bompas  Smith  upon  "  Suggestion 
and  Education."  According  to  him  the  advance  of 
psychology  necessitates  a  new  point  of  view  from 
which  to  approach  the  problem  of  how  to  teach,  now 
that  the  advance  of  our  knowledge  of  the  complex 
nature  of  personality  has  changed  the  prospective 
of  the  different  factors  involved  in  the  work  of 
teaching. 

Poor  teachers  !  In  the  future  they  will  have  to 
carry  on  an  underground  system  of  suggestion 
forcefully,  whilst  nominally  they  are  simply  giving 
instruction,  and  with  a  class  of  sixty  ! 

In  the  Empire  Review  for  February  there  are  three 
timely  articles  bearing  upon  the  Indian  question  in 
Africa.  Lord  Hindlip  is  dead  against  converting 
East  Africa  into  an  Indian  reserve.  Sir  Howard 
Vincent  describes  the  Public  Trustee  and  his  office, 
and  Sir  Alfred  Sharpe  describes  the  present  condition 
of  Nyasaland,  of  which  he  is  the  Commissioner. 
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OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 

Last  month  was  published  the  first  number  of  the 
first  volume  of  a  little  threepenny  magazine  called  the 
Healer.  It  is  published  at  22,  Talbot  Square,  Hyde 
Park,  in  connection  with  the  Society  of  Emmanuel,  of 
which  Mr.  James  Hickson  is  the  President,  and  Lady 
Mosley  the  Honorary  Treasurer.  Mr.  Hickson  is 
believed  to  have  the  gift  of  healing.  The  Church  of 
England  is  said  to  be  developing  the  gift  of  healing 
much  more  than  the  Free  Churches.  In  connection 
with  the  Healer  a  Prayer  Circle  Union  has  been 
formed  for  publishing  every  month  a  list  of  petitions 
for  various  persons.  In  the  January  number  are 
twenty  petitions ;  the  first  is  for  delivery  from 
rheumatism,  and  the  twentieth  is  for  a  child  who  is 
suffering  from  uncontrollable  temper.  The  magazine 
contains  a  litany,  daily  readings,  and  an  article  on 
how  to  approach  the  subject  of  spiritual  healing. 

The  Mystic  is  the  title  of  a  new  penny  weekly 
published  for  the  first  time  last  month  at  32,  Earl's 
Court  Square. 

In  the  North  American  Review  for  January,  Mr.  H. 
Addington  Bruce  contributes  an  article  entitled  "  In- 
sanity and  the  Nation."  He  maintains  that  the  great 
hope  for  the  future  lies  in  developing  suggestion  along 
the  lines  of  psycho-pathology.  With  hypnotism  the 
psycho-pathologist  has  effected  the  most  marvellous 
cures  in  a  wide  category  of  nervous  and  mental 
diseases. 

In  the  February  number  of  Modern  Astrology  there 
is  a  very  interesting  report  by  Miss  Lind  af  Hageby, 
the  famous  anti-vivisectionist  lecturer,  on  the  result  of 
eight  astrologers  to  cast  her  horoscope.  If  they  have 
done  nothing  else  they  have  succeeded  in  converting 
their  subject  to  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  their  "  science." 

In  the  Occult  Review  for  February  the  reader  will 
find  a  full  account  of  the  "  Demon  of  Tedworth " 
investigated  by  Dr.  Joseph  Glanvil,  the  philosopher  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  Poltergeist  set  in  motion  by  an  ex-drummer 
in  CromwelPs  army  who  had  a  smattering  of  magic 
and  a  grudge  against  the  man  whose  house  he  in 
revenge  caused  to  be  haunted. 


Economic  Review. 
There  is  a  remarkable  article  in  the  Economic 
Review  entitled  "The  Under-crowded  East  End." 
The  writer,  Mr.  M.  J.  Landa,  says  that  the  healthy 
conditions  of  the  East  End  were  never  better  than, 
never  as  good  as,  they  are  to-day,  and  the  place  is  so 
far  from  being  overcrowded  that  the  Stepney  Borough 
Council  has  been  constrained  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  serious  position  caused  by 
the  existence  of  so  many  empty  tenements.  The 
East-Ender  is  still  moving  westward  across  the 
Atlantic.  In  the  last  three  years  the  number  of 
vacant  properties  in  Stepney,  and  the  rates  lost  on 
them,  have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  increase  of 
the  last  twelve  months  was  almost  as  much  as  in  the 
previous  two  years. 


NEW  MAGAZINES. 

Our  Land  appeared  in  February.  It  is  published 
by  Messrs.  Cassell,  and  one  of  its  objects  is  to  promote 
agricultural  co-operation.  The  first  number  contains 
articles  on  the  Management  of  Farms,  Afforestation, 
Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation,  Poultry  Keeping  on 
Large  Farms,  etc. 

A  new  magazine  appeared  last  month  in  London 
entitled  the  Orient  Review.  It  is  a  monthly  magazine 
published  at  one  shilling  net,  at  27,  Chancery  Lane, 
London.  The  policy  of  the  Orient  Review  is  to  let 
the  cultured  Oriental,  whenever  possible,  speak  for 
himself,  and  so  to  promote  greater  sympathy  and 
better  understanding  between  East  and  West.  The 
first  number  contains  articles  on  Turkey,  China  and 
Egypt.  I  heartily  wish  this  new  contemporary  every 
success  in  carrying  out  an  excellent  programme. 

Queen  Victoria  in  the  Reviews. 

Queen  Victoria's  Letters  are  reviewed  in  a  great 
number  of  the  current  periodicals.  Among  others  the 
Master  of  Peterhouse  writes  upon  them  in  the  English 
Historical  Review.  The  writer  says  that  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  find  such  careful  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  minutia  of  the  first  edition  of  a 
book  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  in  everybody's  hands. 

Other  articles  on  the  Letters  of  Queen  Victoria 
appear  in  the  Edinburgh  Review^  the  English  Histori- 
cal Review  and  the  Hindustan  Review  for  January, 
and  the  Cornhill  Magazine  for  February. 


Girl's  Own. 

In  the  Girts  Own  Paper  for  January  Mr.  A.  H. 
Brown  reminds  us  that  the  little  city  of  Rothenburg, 
on  the  Tauber,  which  is  fifty  miles  from  Nuremburg, 
devotes  every  Whit  Monday  to  an  historical  pageant, 
in  which  the  leading  incidents  of  the  deliverance  of 
the  city,  after  its  capture  by  Tilly  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  are  enacted.  Ever  since  1631  this  historical 
play,  setting  forth  how  the  city  was  saved  by  the  wit 
of  a  young  girl,  has  been  performed.  Two  perform- 
ances are  given,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  the  performers,  400  in  number, 
take  part  in  a  triumphal  procession. 

-  • 

A  Register  of  Voluntary  Social  Workers. — 
At  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year  the  British 
Institute  of  Social  Service,  ij, Southampton  Row, 
W.C.,  is  anxious  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
Register  for  Voluntary  Social  Workers  which  was 
opened  last  October.  Though  *still  m  -its  infancy,  the 
Register  has  already  proved  ^iu  value  in  placing 
workers.  There  is  still  a  demand  for  such  forms  of 
personal  service  as  are  involved  in  club-work,  visiting, 
apprenticeship,  and  general  secretarial  work.  The 
Institute  is  desirous  of  extending  the  scope  of  the 
Register,  and  asks  for  the  names  of  capable  men  and 
women  willing  to  devote  a  part  of  their  time  to 
voluntary  work,  and  for  a  statement  of  the  workers 
needed  by  societies  and  institutions. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Forttiightly  Review  for  February  is  a  very 
good  number.  I  notice  elsewhere  "  Viator's  "  article, 
"  Asia  contra  Mundum,"  and  Mr.  Blatchford's  article 
on  Dr.  Crozier. 

THE  AMERICAN  FLEET  IN  THE  PACIFIC. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  has  a  thoughtful  article  con- 
cerning the  significance  of  the  voyage  of  the  American 
Fleet  to  the  Pacific.  He  admits  that  it  may  intensify 
the  difficulties  between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  result  in  war,  and  Japan  is  only 
one,  and  by  no  means  the  most  weighty,  of  the  many 
circumstances  that  prompted  the  voyage  of  the 
American  Fleet.  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  that  the  battle- 
ships register  the  systematic  assertion  of  American 


power  in  the  Pacific,  it  readjusts  America's  sea 
power  to  the  plain  facts  of  her  geographical  position, 
and  asserts  the  fact  that  America  has  awakened  to 
the  necessity  of  emphasising  her  twofold  frontage. 
The  writer  also  insists  upon  the  necessity  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  will  vastly 
enhance  American  influence  and  prestige  throughout 
the  Orient,  and  especially  throughout  China. 

A  PLEA  FOR  A  MIDDLE  GROUP. 

Mr.  William  Wallace,  a  provincial  journalist,  in  an 
article  entitled  "A  Political  Sidelight,"  begins  by 
declaring  that  party  politics  have  ceased  to  exist  in 
provincial  newspapers.  The  conflict  of  the  present 
time  is  between  the  newspaper  readers,  who  are  all 
anti-Socialists,  and  the  newspaper-less,  who  are  satis- 
fied with  the  Clarion^  the  leaflet,  and  public  meetings, 
and  who  regard  newspapers,  like  the  Churches,  as 


tools  of  the  enemy,  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist. 
He  pleads  for  the  formation  of  a  middle  group,  which 
will  assert,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  mission  of  the 
British  Empire  is  to  look  after  its  own  affairs,  and 
these  alone.  The  British  Empire  should  be  placed 
upon  a  business  footing,  and  this  will  involve  dealing 
with  the  question  of  die  House  of  Lords  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  the 
broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation  so  as  to  saddle 
the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  State  upon  the 
ratepayers  in  these  islands.  He  concludes  with  an 
appeal  for  another  Burke  to  arise  to  make  history 
with  pamphlets. 

THE  GERMANS  VERSUS  THE  POLES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  contributes  an  article  full  of 

information  concern- 
ing the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Polish 
question.  It  is  an 
admirable  paper,  full 
of  facts  and  figures, 
and  should  be  read 
by  anyone  who  en- 
deavours to  under- 
stand the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  contro- 
versy. The  writer 
says  that  the  present 
position  of  the  Polish 
question  is  this  :  On 
the  Prussian  side 
repression,  on  the 
Polish  side  embitter- 
ment  and  exaspera- 
tion, on  both  sides 
suspicion  and  antag- 
onism. The  Poles, 
he  points  out,  are 
not  only  holding 
their  own  in  Poland, 
but  are  overflowing 
into  German  pro- 
vinces. In  Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Rhine  there 
are  now  200,000  Poles  of  all  ages,  who  are  as  bitterly 
opposed  to  Prussia  as  the  Irish  are  to  the  English. 
The  attempt  to  weaken  them  by  the  Settlement 
system  has  immensely  strengthened  them.  A  new 
attempt  would  probably  fail  like  those  which  preceded 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  hope  for  any  acquiescence  on 
the  part  of  the  Poles  in  the  Prussian  government 
when  they  have  to  complain  of  the  following 
grievances  : —  & 

No  Pole  can  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  courts  in  hi* 
mother  tongue,  and  should  he  wish  to  employ  it  before  the 
administrative  authorities  he  is  not  heard  ; 

Immemorial  names,  with  a  millennium  of  history  behind 
them,  are  summarily  abolished  at  the  instance  of  the  sub- 
prefects,  the  Government,  and  the  Ministry  ; 

Family  names  are  distorted  by  the  authorities ; 

Every  kind  of  meeting  is  held  under  police  surveillance,  arvcl 
open-air  meetings  are  prohibited  altogether  r 
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Polish  theatrical  performances  are  for  the  most  part  forbidden 
or  stopped. 

THE  SMOKE  PROBLEM  IN  LARGE  CITIES. 

Mr.  John  B.  C.  Kershaw,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
London  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society,  contributes 
an  interesting  paper  on  "  [The  Smoke  Problem]  in  JLarge 
Cities."  He  maintains  that  the  real  need  is  for  the 
education  of  the  factory  owner,  his  manager,  his 
engineers,  and,  above  all,  of  the  firemen,  in  the 
scienti6c  theory  and  practice  of  fuel  combustion  for 
heating  purposes.  Once  prove  to  these  practical  men 
that  the  emission  of  smoke  can  be  prevented  by  the 
use  of  right  methods  of  firing  and  scientific  control, 
and  that  by  the  adoption  of  these  the  annual  coal 
bill  will  be  largely  reduced,  the  problem  of  smoke 
prevention  will  be  three-fourths  solved.  As  to 
domestic  smoke,  the  writer  thinks  the  only  remedy 
lies  in  the  use  of  briquette  fuel  or  coalite,  and  the 
increasing  use  of  gas  for  heating  purposes. 

THE  GOLDEN  SOVEREIGN. 

Another  admirable  paper,  full  of  information, 
treating  a  difficult  subject  in  a  lucid  and  popular  fashion, 
is  Mr.  A.  W.  Gattie's  explanation  of  the  function  and 
movements  of  gold  coin  in  this  country.  The  daily 
average  value  of  bills  and  cheques  passing  through 
the  London  Gearing  House  amounts  to  forty 
millions  sterling.  Perhaps  the  vastness  of  this  sum 
may  be  better  realised  by  saying  that  the  figures 
represent  300  tons  of  sovereigns.  He  explains  how 
the  Bank  of  England  sells  sovereigns  to  Egypt  which 
from  wear  and  tear  contain  only  19s.  10  id.  worth  of 
gold,  and  buys  with  the  money  received  for  them  new 
sovereigns  which  are  worth  about  20s.  o|d.,  so  that 
on  every  million  pounds  sent  to  Egypt  the  Bank 
makes  a  profit  of  ^431.  We  consume  about  seven 
millions  sterling  worth  of  gold  and  silver  every  year, 
a  great  part  of  which  is  wasted.  We  import  from 
thirty  to  sixty  millions  sterling  every  year,  and  export 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  millions,  making  a  profit  upon 
the  transaction.  The  whole  paper  is  full  of  similar 
facts  and  figures.  It  is  the  most  interesting  currency 
article  I  have  read  for  many  a  long  year. 

FOX-HUNTING  ON  AUTOMOBILES. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  upon  "  The  Fox- 
Hunting  Outlook  "  is  chiefly  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  the  immense  advantages  that  the  automobile  has 
brought  to  the  country  districts.  Fox-hunting,  he 
says,  is  regarded  as  the  bed-rock  of  agricultural 
depression  in  clay  districts  and  heavy  lands,  whereas 
it  is  regarded  as  the  sheet-anchor  of  agricultural 
prosperity  on  light  soils  which  contain  very  little 
plocghland  and  only  large  pastures.  He  thinks  that 
drag-hunting  would  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  fox- 
hunting. But  his  great  hope  is  in  the  development 
of  motoring.  The  automobile  has  been  a  godsend  to 
the  farmer,  shooting  rents  have  jumped  up  two  or 
three  times  in  districts  which  lie  a  distance  from  the 
raflway ;  the  motors  enable  the  masters  of  the  hounds 


to  visit  personally  all  'the  farmers  of  their  district ; 
they  have  directly  benefited  the  farmers  by  enabling 
them  to  let  their  cottages  at  good  rents  in  summer 
time ;  and  they  have  also  revived  the  prosperity  of 
hundreds  of  villagers. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mabel  C.  Birchenough,  under  the  title  of  "  A  For- 
gotten Revolution,"  describes  the  origin  of  the  salon, 
which  she  attributes  to  Madame  de  Rambouilly. 
Mr.  H.  M.  Paull,  writing  on  "  The  Dramatic  Chaos," 
states  his  objection  to  the  censorship  of  the  stage,  the 
essence  of  which  is  secret  suppression  without  appeal. 
Mr.  Robert  White,  writing  on  "  The  Isolation  of  Mr. 
Balfour,"  thinks  that  the  shallow  performance  and 
studied  incapacity  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
added  to  the  wild  extravagances  of  the  Socialist 
Labour  group,  wjlLgive  "  The  Lone  Hand  "  of  the 
Conservative  Party  an  opportunity  of  which  it  may 
take  an  advantage.  In  his  opinion  the  Government 
is  deliberately  riding  for  a  fall. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  February  is  very  solid. 
It  deals  almost  entirely  with  politics  of  an  advanced 
order.  Stanhope  of  Chester  warns  the  Liberal  Party 
that  Socialism  and  Toryism  will  crush  Liberalism 
between  them.  "  A  Radical  of  '85  "  complains  of  the 
absence  of  a  Liberal  school  of  political  thought,  which 
is  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  practical  compromise 
with  the  Labour  Party.  Mr.  Josiah  C.  Wedgwood 
writes  upon  land  reform  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Henry  George.  Mr.  J.  W.  Foster-Rogers,  an  Aus- 
tralian legislator,  pleads  for  the  adoption  of  a  surplus 
wealth  tax,  which  he  proposed  to  the  Parliament  of 
Victoria  in  1894  and  1897.  Mr.  Richard  O'Shaugh- 
nessy  contributes  some  side-lights  on  the  Irish 
University  Question ;  while  "  Ignotus,"  writing  upon 
the  demoralisation  of  the  law,  maintains  that  nothing 
helps  the  Socialist  so  much  as  the  costliness  and  the 
abuses  of  our  Law  Courts : — 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  present  writer,  after  being  through 
a  coarse  of  Socialist  lectures,  that  the  ablest  speakers  are  dealing 
more  and  more  effectively  with  the  expense  and  uncertainty  of 
the  Law ;  its  delay,  its  jargon,  its  circumlocution,  the  undue 
preponderance  of  lawyers  in  Parliament,  their  notorious  hostility 
to  reform,  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  defalcations  by  soli- 
citors, the  crowds  of  idle  barristers,  "  the  most  dangerous  of  alt 
our  parasites,  a  combination  of  Sophist  and  hired  assassin, 
ready  to  argue  for  the  release  of  the  greatest  ruffian  or  to  blacken 
the  fairest  reputation  for  a  fee." 

Mr.  G.  Holden  Pike  gives  a  very  pleasant  account 
of  the  decrease  of  juvenile  crime  in  England,  nor  is 
it  only  in  juvenile  crime  that  the  reduction  is 
noticeable : — 

In  1877  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  under 
twenty- five  million,  and  to-day  it  is  about  ten  million  more.  I» 
1877  the  death  sentences  were  thirty-four, .  in  1906  they  were 
twenty-seven.  In  the  same  period  sentences  of  penal  servitude 
for  life  decreased  from  eleven  to  one  ;  while  penal  servitude  for 
*  a  term  of  years  fell  from  1,628  to  1,041. 
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THE  EDINBURGH' REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  is  a  good 
number  and  the  articles  maintain  a  high  standard 
throughout. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

The  review  of  Dr.  Hodgkin's  book  on  "  Italy  and 
Her  Invaders  "  is  made  the  text  for  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  British  Empire  will  share  the  fate  of 
ancient  Rome : — 

.  Though  there  are  some  disquieting  circumstances  attendant 
on  our  Imperial  rule,  the  general  result  of  an  examination  into 
the  causes  whicu  led  to  the  collapse  of  Roman  power,  and  a 
comparison  of  those  causes  with  the  principles  on  which  the 
British  Empire  is  governed,  are,  on  the  whole,  encouraging. 

Christianity  is  our  most  powerful  ally.  We  are  the  sworn, 
enemies  of  the  slave-dealer  and  the  slave-owner.  The  dangers 
arising  from  the  possible  pauperisation  of  the  proletariat  may, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  averted  by  our  national  character  and  by 
the  natural  play  of  our  time-honoured  institutions.  If  we, 
adhere  steadily  to  the  principle  that  local  revenues  are  to  be 
expended  locally,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  give  alt  reason- 
able encouragement  to  local  self-government  and  shun  any  - 
tendency  towards  over-centralisation,  we  shall  steer  clear. of  one: 
of  the  rocks  on  which  the  Roman  ship  of  state  was  wrecked. 
Unskilful  or  unwise  finance  is  oar  -greatest  danger. 

"RELIGION  IN  LITEJtATURE." 

The- most  religious  literature,  says  the. author  of 
this  interesting  essay,  is  not  the  Christian  but  the> 
Greek: — 

Taking  the  Elizabethan  drama  as  a  whole,  making  abstract 
of  that  single  play  "  Faustus,"  letting  our  minds  travel  through 
its  varied  and  splendid  scenes,  its  world  of  characters,  and  then, 
when  we  have  done  that,  letting  our  thoughts  rest  upon  the 
finest  Greek  tragedy,  the  religiosity  of  this  last  does  certainly 
stand  out  by.  contrast  in  startling  clearness.  If  we  were  »to  use  • 
a  common,  misnomer  of  .to-day  and  employ  the  word  <c  pagan  " 
as  a  synonym  for  irreligious  or  non-jreligious,  then  certainly  by 
comparison  we  should  have  to  call  our  drama  the  pagan  drama. 

THE  PROSPERITY  OF  BRITISH  AGRICULTURE. 

The  article  on  .  the .  Agricultural  Position  of  the 
United  Kingdom  sounds  a  hopeful  note.  The 
reviewer  maintains  that  a  survey  of  the  development 
of  agriculture  during  the  past  generation 
shows  that  the  present  condition  prevailing  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  dissipate  some  of  the  vague  but  loudly  expressed 
alarm  at  the  state  of  agricultural  affairs,  as  well  as  to  place  on 
record  a 'Condition  that— both  from  the  high  pitch  to  which  the 
cultivation  ot  the  .soil  has  been  carried  and  from  the  world-wide 
supremacy  which  British  and  Irish  live  stock  have  achieved — 
reflects  credit  upon  the  labours  of  the  past  generation,  and 
affords  ample  encouragement  to  the  rising  generation  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps,  with  increased  energy,  renewed  courage,  and, 
it  may  be  hoped,  continued  success.    .  .  . 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  "The  Origin  and' 
Prospects  of  Gothic  Architecture  "  says  : — 

It  is  probable,  then,  that  the  Gothic  revival  will  ere  long  have 
been  played  out,  and  that  the  main  current  of  design  will  in  the 
future  run  in  a  more  or  less  classical  channel. 

Nothing  is  so  likely  vitally  to  influence  the  architecture  of  the 
future  as  the  use  of  iron.  If  the  invention  of  the  arch  was  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  stone  of  sufficient  size  for  lintels,  the 
employment  of  girders  enables  the  builder  to  span  horizontally 
the  widest  intervals.  As  architecture  is  essentially  a  construc- 
tional art,  the  introduction  of  iron  may  constitute  no  less  than  a 
revolution. 


The  corruption  has  progressed  so  far  that  commercial  archi- 
tecture seems  already  doomed.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the  baneful 
influence  will  be  content  with  this  amount  of  conquest. 

LADY  MARY  WORTLEY  MONTAGU'S  HUSBAND. 

In  the  course  of  a  most  appreciative  paper  on 
Lady,  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  the  Reviewer  thus 
refers  to  Mr.  Wortley  Montagu,  the  lady's  husband 
Various  estimates  have  been  formed  of  his  ability  and 
character  (there  could  be,  one  would  think,  but  a 
single  estimate  possible  of  his  love-letters),  but "  all 
are  agreed  that  his  lack  of  tenderness  and  want  of 
affection  for  the  unfortunate  girl>  who  had,  in  spite  of 
his  plain  speaking,  idealised  him,  are  abominable." 

HEINRICH  HEINE,       «  '» 

The  essay  on  Heine  opens  thus : — 

Critics  and  commentators  of  all  nations  have  gathered  in 
formidable  array  round  the  figure  of  Heinrich  Heine,  critic, 
journalist,  thinker,  revolutionary  and  satirist,  but  above  all  and 
through  all  poet,  ironist  and  emotionalist.  It  has  not  often 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  an  aesthetic  writer  to  become  in  his  own  day 
and  amongst  his  contemporaries  the  theme  of  criticism  so  varied, 
of  praise  so  enthusiastically  appreciative  and  of  dispraise  so  vin- 
dictively hostile.  Nor  do  opinions  clash  less  rudely  tt>-day  ;  .  . 
Seldom  certainly  has  any  man,  apart  from  literary  censure  and 
applause,  possessed  a  more  emphatic  talent  for  the  making  of 
enemies,  nor  a  greater  gift,  in  the  instances — somewhat  rare— 
when  it  pleased  him  to  exercise  it,  for  attaching  to  himself  the 
affection  of  his  fellows. 

To  a  devoted  Heine-lover  the  Reviewer's  estimate 
seems  eminently  just 


THE  NEW  IRELAND  REVIEW. 

In  the  New  Ireland  Review  for  January,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Curran  publishes  a  note  upon  the  poetry  of  Francis 
Thompson,  whom  he  describes  as  one  of  the  few 
poets  who  fall  back  upon  the  treasure-house  of 
spiritual  experience  which  Catholicism  supplier  for 
a  clue  to  the  maze,  or  at  least  as  a  background  for 
their  individual  spiritual  adventures.  In  his  teligious 
poems  Thompson  thought,  and  thought  keenly.  On 
the  physical  plane  he  abandoned  himself  to  a  riot  of 
bewildering  visions.  He  sometimes  got  helplessly 
drunk  with  his  inspiration.  A  more  prodigal  confusion 
of  glowing  imagery,  metaphor  and  conceit  has  not 
been  poured  into  English  verse  since  Shelley's  death. 

THE  CLASSICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRELAND. 

The  Rev.  H.  Browne  describes  the  purposes  of 
the  Classical  Association  of  Ireland,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  formation.  Classical  studies,  the  members 
of  this  Association  believe,  are  being  unduly  pushed 
into  the  background.  The  tendencies  of  the  moment 
are  not  merely  unfavourable  to  classic  learning  itself, 
but  to  all  literary  training  which  is  worth  having. 
The  Association  aims  at  consolidating  and  extending 
classical  learning  in  Ireland. 

In  view  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  establishing 
a  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  the  Rev.  M.  McPolin 
describes  the  constitution,  organisation  and  success  of 
the  Catholic  University  of  America,  which  was  estab- 
lished eighteen  years  ago  in  Washington. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  has  reverted  to  the 
monthly  publication.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how 
impossible  it  is  to  acclimatise  the  fortnightly  in 
England  or  America.  In  France  a  monthly  is  impos- 
sible ;  all  magazines  are  fortnightly.  In  the  .English- 
speaking  world  it  is  just  the  other  way.  The  North 
American  keeps  up  its  features — its  Chronique  of  world 
polities,  its  Esperanto  section,  and  its  wide  and  varied 
collection  of  articles  bearing  upon  subjects  of  the  day. 

COSTLY  TARIFFS  AND  TARIFF  REFORM  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Miles,  Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
expiams  the  principles  upon  which  American  manu- 
facturers would  like  to  see  the  American  Tariff 
revived.    He  says 

Let  us  have  a  Tariff  Commission  without  favour  and  without 
fear  \  a  Commission  empowered  to  examine  in  detail  every  trust 
and  industry  asking  for  a  protective  tariff ;  a  Commission  which 
witt'not  seek  to  confound  but  to  enlighten  ;  a  Commission 
capable  of  considering  national  and  international  needs  and 
ethics.  It  must,  above  all,  be  a  Commission  that  will  be  able 
«6iB«tteW^liarJig|tog  conditions^*  The  total  graft  in  the1  Dihgley 
Tariff  m  the  tenvyears  of  it*  wats^ncc  has  amounted  to  not  less  ' 
thin  five  i^onJiioUars,  ox- one-half,  the  total  value  of  all  the 
railroads  in  the  United  States^  less  their  bonded  indebtedness, 
hd&^dnuvupgn  the,majiy  that  only4  a  marvellous  prosperity1 
bas  enabledrlhern  to  endure. 

>  ■*»        -MO^WTOBS  *ND  VEI/LOW  FEVER. 

1  fit R; B.?LeacK,  In*  a  striking  article,  maintains 
that  if  you  want  to  escape  yellow  fever  you  must 
be  properly  arsenicated.  In  1905  he  went  through 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  at  New  Orleans,  where 
nearly  2,000  of  the  population  dosed  themselves  with 
arsenic  every  day.  He  maintains  that  the  result 
proves  that 

the  destruction  of  mosquitoes  is  but  a  partial  protection.  It 
is  a  practical  impossibility  that  it  be  made  absolute.  Epidemics 
will  become  serious  before  it  can  be  put  in  force.  Arsenication 
is  practically  a  complete  preventive  of  the  contagion,  and  an 
absolute  preventive  of  fatality. 

The  figures  which  Dr.  Leach  gives  are  very 
remarkable : — 

While  3,391  persons  of  the  95,000  protected  only  by  the 
Mosquito  Theory  contracted  the  prevailing  malady,  and  448 
of  these  succumbed  to  the  disease,  but  five  (5)  of  the  165,000 
arsenicised  persons  in  the  same  city,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
tracted the  disease. 

POLYGAMY  AMONG  THE  MORMONS. 

According  to  Senator  Reed  Smoot,  there  i9  no 
need  whatever  for  congressional  legislation  to  deal 
with  polygamy  in  Utah  : — 

Instead  of  fully  12,000  members,  or  23  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number,  of  the  Mormon  Church  living  in  polygamy,  the 
evidence  established  that  in  the  year  1903  there  were  647 
polygamist  families  in  'the  United  States,  in  1905  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  about  500,  and  to-day  I  am  positive 
there  are  not  over  400  such  families.  » 

The  Senator  says  that  if  they  are  going  to  amend 
the  Constitution,  they  had  better  bring  forward  an 
amendment  that  would  he  worth  having,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  following :: — "Congress  shall  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
all  matters  relating  thereto." 


THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  for  January  deals 
with  questions  that  are  for  the  most  part  of  primary 
interest  to  Anglicans.  There  is,  however,  a  long 
historical  article  upon  "  The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  "  and  another  by  the  Master  of  Peterhc-use — 
a  review  of  "  Evelyn's  Diary  " — which  are  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader. 

THE  PAN-ANGLICAN  CONGRESS. 

The  first  place  in  the  Review  is  devoted  to  the  great 
gathering  of  Anglican  Churchmen,  which  is  to  take 
place  in  London  (Lambeth  Palace)  at  midsummer. 
The  Lambeth  Conference  is  like  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  only  it  will  sit  a  longer  time  : — 

The  time  assigned  at  the  Lambeth  Conference  for  the  discus- 
sion of  reports  is  longer  in  1908  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Usually  it  has  been  a  week  ;  but  this  year  the  discussion  will 
extend  from  Monday,  July  27th,  until  the.  Conference  closes  on 
Wednesday,  August  5th. 

The  Pan-Anglican  Congress  deals  chiefly  with 
missionary  questions,  and  it  is  much  more  popular, 
wjth  great,  gatherings  eye/y  evening  in  the  Albert 
Ball.  Some  idea  of  the .  dimensions  x>f  this  great 
Anglican  Congress  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  "  each  diocese  or  missionary  jurisdiction  outside 
the  British,  Isles  is  invited  to  send  not  more  than  six 
delegates*  male  or  female,  who  wiU  receive  free 
hospitality  in ,  London  or  the  suburbs  during  the 
Congress  and  members*  tickets  without  charge/, 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  REFORM. 

Dr.  Spooner,  the  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
asks  :  "  Is  a  Commission  necessary  for  the  reform  oif 
Oxford  University  ?  "  After  an  elaborate  survey  of  the 
whole  question,  he  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

In  most  departments  of  University  activity  the  University 
already  possesses  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  reform  itself, 
and  a  Commission  is,  therefore,  in  these  respects  -  superfluous ; 
and  where  legislative  change  may  be  needed,  opinions  are  still 
so  divided  and  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  question  still  so 
far  from  solution,  that  its*  appointment  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  premature. 

CRIME  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  E.  Rees  endeavours  to  prove  that, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  crime  has  increased  of  late 
years  most  rapidly  in  Germany,  where  th£  system  of 
education  is  strictly  denominational,  the  only  safe- 
guard against  crime  is  denominational  education.  He 
says  that  Germany  is  exceptional,  and  that  the  increase 
of  - crime  in  that  country4  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
education  is  too  much  Governmental.  Religion 
never  thrives  when  it  is  made  a  matter  of  police.  He 
says : — 

For  unquestionable  improvement  in  public  morals  only  takes 
place  in  communities  where  religious  instruction,  and  that  of  a 
definite  character,  has  been  systematically  given  to  the  children, 
as  in  England  and  New  South  Wales,  and  in  every  instance 
where  definite  religious  instruction  is  absent  deterioration 
follows.  The  most  potent  antiseptic  in  national,  life  is  the 
energy  of  the  teachers'  faith  in  unseen  realities.  Judged  from 
the  wide  standpoint  of  international  criminality,  the  surest 
guarantee  of  the  moral  health  of  a  people  is  the  denominational 
teaching  of  Christian  principles  and  practices  in  a  denominational 
atmosphere. 
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BUSINESS  MAGAZINES. 

There  seems  to  be  a  boom  in  business  magazines, 
of  which  Success  was  the  pioneer.  The  Organiser^  the 
British  Business  Maker,  is  now  in  its  third  volume. 
The  January  number  has  as  its  chief  feature  an 
article  by  Joseph  Thorp  on  Standardisation,  which 
professes  to  be  the  outcome  of  two  years  of  steady 
thinking  and  planning.  Mr.  Thorp  makes  a  proposal 
for  the  automatic  sorting  of  commercial  papers,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  standard  card  form.  He  proposes 
that  all  estimates  should  be  submitted  on  green  forms 
and  that  all  counting-house  forms  should  be  on  buff  or 
yellow  paper. 

Interviews  with  Mr.  Joseph  Lyons  and  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  on  "  Success "  are  published.  Mr.  Lyons, 
who  proposes  to  adopt  as  his  crest  the  pickaxe,  is 
exuberantly  English.  He  says  that  a  good  majority 
of  all  the  world's  great  men  have  been  English.  The 
success  of  the  English  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  stubborn  fighters,  d  Id  they  know  how  to 
continue  steadily  plodding  antil  they  "  get  there." 
Mr.  Lyons's  motto  is  "  Where  '  ^ere's  a  will  there's  a 
way — if  you  can't  see  a  way^*!^  one."  One  of  the 
most  important  rules  of  success  .  never  to  let  your- 
self get  kito  a  groove.  Regarding  women  in  pro- 
fessions and  in  business,  Mr.  Lyons  does  not  think 
they  will  ever  compete  with  men  with  any  chance  of 
success,  chiefly  because  men  will  not  admit  women 
and  treat  them  on  equal  terras  as  their  colleagues. 
He  knows  that  some  men  dislike  dealing  with  women 
in  business  matters,  both  because  they  fear  the  undue 
influence  of  a  woman's  charm,  and  because  they  do 
not  feel  free  to  treat  a  woman  with  the  merciless 
sharpness  which  they  could  mete  out  to  their  own 
fellow-men. 

The  magazine  is  full  of  interesting  matter  bearing 
upon  the  organisation  of  business  and  making  of 
advertisements,  and  the  pushing  of  sales. 

The  Magazine  of  Commerce  for  January  publishes  a 
map  of  the  Far  East,  illustrating  an  article  on  Modern 
Map-Making,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  work 
done  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  George  Philips 
and  Son.  The  Character  Sketch  is  devoted  to  Mr. 
Cuthbert  Laws,  the  General  Manager  of  the  Shipping 
Federation.  In  the  same  number  is  begun  a  series  of 
papers  on  openings  for  trade  in  South  America,  con- 
tributed by  the  Consuls-General  of  the  principal 
South  American  States.  The  first  place  is  given  to 
Bolivia. 

Students  of  Anthropology  should  not  fail  to  subscribe 
to  Anthropos,  an  international  review  of  ethnology 
and  linguistics  which  is  published  at  Salzburg,  in 
Austria,  in  Latin,  English,  French  and  German. 
Its  contents  are  copiously  illustrated,  and  it  is  much  the 
best  periodical  that  is  published  in  connection  with 
this  intensely  interesting  subject. 

System  is  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of  the 
business  magazines.  The  January  number  contains 
as  its  leading  article  a  paper  by  Mr.  James  W.  Van 
Cleave,  President  of  the  National  Association  of 


.Manufacturers  and  President  of  the  Buck  Stove  and 
Range  Company,  who  offers  the  following  specific  and 
practical  suggestions  to  business  men  for  maintaining 
commercial  and 
national  pros- 

wto*-^  *  - 

(1)  He  should  es- 
tablish and  maintain 
cordial  relations  with 
his  workers. 

(2)  He  should  op- 
pose and  denounce  all 
violations  of  business 
law  and  business 
honesty  on  the  part 
of  business  men  gen- 
erally, whether  heads 
of  financial  institu- 
tions, captains  of  in- 
dustry, or  controlling 
spirits  in  the  great 
transportation  s  y  s  - 
terns. 

(3)  He  should 
strengthen  the  hands 
of  Congress  in  mak- 
ing wise  laws  and  in 
aiding  the  President, 
Governors,  and  other 
executive  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  in 
enforcing  them. 

(4)  He  should  aid 
in  electing  honest  and 
capable  men  to  office, 
regardless  of  party. 

(5)  He  should  find  that  happy  mean  of  buying  and  selling 
where  business  is  at  its  highest  efficiency. 

(6)  He  should  strengthen  the  personnel  of  his  organisation. 

(7)  He  should  especially  use  times  of  prosperity  to  cut  down 
his  bills  payable  and  his  financial  obligations. 

(8)  He  should  watch  bis  collections  to  see  that  he  receives  his 
payment  at  maturity. 

Paul  E.  Derrick,  of  Derrick's  Advertising  Agency, 
writes  on  "  Methods  of  Advertising  in  England  :  how 
to  advertise  to  get  tangible  and  profitable  returns." 


Mr.  J.  Van  Cleave. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  Worlds  Work  for  February  is  a  capital 
number.  The  leading  feature  is  a  character  sketch 
of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  the  monarch  of  American 
finance.  There  is  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
triumphs  achieved  in  tree  transplanting,  which  should 
be  read  by  all  interested  in  laying  out  new  parks. 
Trees  three  hundred  years  old  can  be  transplanted 
without  difficulty,  and  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense. Mr.  Belfort  discusses  the  future  of  the  Rand 
Mining  Industry,  not  by  any  means  in  a  cheerful 
vein.  There  is  another  South  African  article  on  the 
Zulus  in  Peace  and  War.  The  editor  tells  us  how 
time  may  be  saved  by  amending  the  antiquated 
machinery  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Heighten  tells  us 
what  is  being  done  for  the  children  at  Bournville, 
Port  Sunlight,  and  Letchworth.  Another  writer 
holds  out  pleasant  prospects  of  third-class  sleeping- 
cars  on  English  railways. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS, 

To  the  Rassegtia  NazionaU  the  distinguished  nona- 
genarian Senator,  General  Genova  di  Revel,  con- 
tributes a  note  to  announce  that  the  King  of  Italy 
has  become  Patron  of  the  Anti-duelling  League,  of 
which  he  himself  is  Hon.  President.  The  General 
recalls  the  interesting  fact  that  his  resolve  to  do  his 
utmost  to  abolish  duelling  in  the  Italian  army  was 
the  result  of  Kis  experiences  in  the  Crimean  War, 
when,  as  attache'  at  the  British  headquarters,  he  was 
able  to  see  for  himself  the  many  advantages  of  the 
abolition  of  duelling  in  the  English  army.'  Writing 
of"  Women  and  Feminism  "  in  two  long  articles,  Maria 
Marselli-Valli  sketches  the  varying  position  given  to 
women  under  the  various  religious  systems  of  the 
East  and  under  Christian  civilisation.  In  reference 
to  the  slow  progress  of  the  suffrage  propaganda  in 
Italy  to-day,  she  points  out  very  truly  that  Italian 
women  will  need  to  acquire  far  more  liberty  of 
conscience  and  independence  of  thought  than  they 
possess  at  present  if  they  are  to  make  good  use  of 
the  franchise  when  they  get  it.  G.  Grabinski  con- 
tinues his  long  study  of  Catholicism  in  England  after 
Newman's  conversion,  but  his  authorities  being  mainly 
P&rcell  and  Thureau-Dangin ;  he  seems  to  have 
quite  failed  to  appreciate  Cardinal  Manning's 
greatness. 

The  Nuova  Antologia  starts  the  New  Year  with  a 
new  serial  novel,  "L'Edera,"  by  Grazia  Deledda, 
which  promises  to  be  a  powerful  story  of  Sardinian 
peasant  life.  Don  Romolo  Murri,  one  of  the  revolt- 
ing Italian  Modernists,  contributes  a  long  and  solid 
article  on  Voluntarism  and  Intellectualism,  in  which 
he  sums  up  the  philosophic  schools  of  the  moment. 
The  editor,  Maggiorino  Ferraris,  with  his  customary 
wealth  of  carefully  noted  facts  and  statistics,  describes 
the  various  causes  which  have  resulted  in  the  abnormal 
rise  of  rents  in  Rome,  which  presses  heavily  on  all 
classes.  He  suggests  various  measures  for  dealing 
with  the  evil :  the  removal  of  all  public  offices  from 
the  centre  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  a  cheap  and 
well-organised  tram  service,  and  the  encouragement 
of  existing  building  societies.  Rome,  he  declares,  is 
determined  that  the  problem  shall  be  solved,  and  the 
one  man  with  "  an  inflexible  will  and  an  energetic 
hand"  for  the  job  he  believes  to  be  Ernest  Nathan, 
the  new  syndic  of  the  Eternal  City. 

A  new  and  solid  review,  the  Rassegna  Con/em- 
poranea  (127,  Via  Rusella,  Rome),  has  made  its 
appearance  with  the  New  Year,  with  an  imposing 
list  of  distinguished  contributors.  It  aspires  to  repre- 
sent "an  active  element  in  the  life  of  the  nation," 
and  to  give  expression  to  the  most  audacious  liberty 
and  the  most  modern  ideals,  while  not  despising  the 
warnings  of  wise  experience.  In  the  first  number  we 
find  a  well-informed  article  on  Rudyard  Kipling  as 
the  winner  of  the  Nobel  prize,  though  we  should  not 
all  subscribe  to  the  description  of  him  as  "  the 
representative  man  of  his  race  and  his  day." 
Another  attractive  article  deals  with  the  celebrated 


Villa  Mills — so  named  from  the  Scotchman  who 
rebuilt  it  in  its  fantastic  Gothic  architecture — on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  which  has  recently  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  State. 

To  the  Lcttura,  an  always  entertaining  magazine, 
the  veteran  author,  Edmondo  de  Amicis,  contributes 
a  charming  account,  lavishly  illustrated,  of  his 
favourite  Alpine  villeggiatura. 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Two  of  the  articles  in  the  current  De  Gids  are  of 
especial  interest  to  British  readers;  they  concern 
Swinburne  and  "  Hamlet "  respectively.  The  article 
on  Swinburne  is  the  first  of  a  series  on  Modern  Eng- 
lish Poets.  The  writer  pays  tribute  to  the  poet, 
showing  how  his  work  has  influenced  others,  but 
argues  that  Swinburne  is  a  "  poets'  poet,"  not  a  poet 
"for  the  million."  In  spite  of  his  great  output, 
Swinburne  is  comparatively  unknown;  there  are 
many  people  who,  laying  claim  to  a  thorough  educa- 
tion, are  scarcely  aware  of  his  existence.  The  article 
on  "  Hamlet "  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  character, 
with  quotations  from  many  writers.  Goethe  thought 
that  there  was  more  enjoyment  in  the  reading  of  the 
play  than  in  seeing  it  acted,  and  that  there  was  still 
more  pleasure  in  having  it  read  to  you  by  someone 
who  knew  how  to  read  in  a  natural  way.  Francisque 
Sarcey,  the  great  French  journalist,  did  not  under- 
stand "  Hamlet,"  and  Jules  Lemaitre,  another  great 
French  author,  writes  in  a  way  that  seems  to  sum 
up  the  Prince  of  Denmark  as  a  bundle  of  contra- 
dictions. 

The  contributions  on  the  celebrated  Dutch  admiral, 
De  Ruyter,  at  the  time  of  the  Dano-Swedish  war, 
about  1659,  and  on  the  progress  of  aerial  navigation 
during  the  year  1907,  are  both  interesting. 

Onze  Eeuw  gives  an  entertaining  account  of  a 
journey  in  Norway,  including  a  trip  from  Bergen  to 
Vossevangen,  passing  the  country  home  of  Edvard 
Grieg.  There  are  many  tunnels  in  that  mountainous 
district,  and  the  writer  passed  through  fifty-two  in  all, 
one  of  which  was  about  1,350  yards  long. 

The  same  review  contains  a  criticism  of  the  result 
of  the  new  Accident  Law  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
The  accounts  show  a  deficit  of  something  like 
,£380,000  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  proving  that 
the  calculations  were  at  fault.  This  is  an  extra 
burden  on  the  national  resources.  The  tariff  of  pay- 
ments is  probably  too  low  and  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion too  high.  Such  a  deficit  is  a  serious  matter  in 
Holland. 

Elsevier  has  a  most  readable  contribution  on  a 
trip  to  Italy,  with  illustrations  of  views  in  Lugano  and 
Milan.  The  next  article  is  on  Frost  and  Ice  on 
Plants ;  the  pictures  are  excellent. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  speaks  out  very  plainly  on  two 
burning  topics  in  two  out  of  its  three  contributions, 
viz.,  on  the  conduct  of  Municipal  and  State  under- 
takings. 
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AT  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association,  last  month,  the  retiring 
President,  Mr.  Francis  Storr,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  merits  and  demerits  of  translations. 
George  Lewis,  he  said,  objected  strongly  to  trans- 
lations, which  in  no  case  could,  in  Lewis'  opinion, 
adequately  represent  the  original,  and  he  gave  as  an 
example  a  quotation  from  the  Cumnor  Hail  poem  in 
"  Kenilworth,"  which  Scott  said  had  haunted  him  for 
years,  then  a  modern  English  literal  version,  and  a 
second  version  more  freely  rendered.  Though  "  full 
of  merit,"  he  said,  "  they  could  not  have  haunted  any 
one,"  quite  omitting  to  notice  that  special  circum- 
stances may  often  account  for  the  insistence  of  a  poem 
or  a  melody.  Mr.  Storr  then  showed  that  Shakespeare 
got  his  materials  from  a  translation  of  a  translation,  and 
that  even  our  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  our 
religion  came  to  us  through  translations.  Instancing 
the  country  rectors  who  came  flocking  to  the  Univer- 
sity to  insist  on  the  retention  of  Greek,  Mr.  Storr 
queried  how  many  of  them  possessed  the  Hebrew 
Old  Testament  and  read  the  sacred  books  in  the 
original  tongue.  After  this  came  the  resolution  of 
Mr.  Milner-Barry,  who  moved :  "  That  this  meeting, 
considering  it  desirable  that  greater  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  the  study  of  German  in  schools, 
urges  the  Board  of  Education  to  reconsider  its  policy 
that  where  only  two  foreign  languages  are  taught 
in  a  school,  one  must  be  Latin,  unless  good  reason 
can  be  shown  for  its  omission." 

A  fine  debate  followed,  in  which  the  necessity  of 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  German  was  pointed  out, 
and  the  vote  being  taken,  the  motion  was  passed  with 
but  three  dissentients,  and  it  was  further  resolved  that 
the  Board  of  Education  should  be  communicated 
with  on  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  following  amusing  letter  from  a  French 
correspondent  will  show  the  pitfalls  into  which  a 
dictionary  will  lead  students  of  natural  languages,  if 
used  without  knowledge  : — 

Gentleman, — Since  soon  three  years  that  I  learn  the  English 
language,  I  perceive  myself  that  I  know  not  as  very  few.  I 
seek  to  rind  a  correspondent  four  learn  of  more  an  more  this 
language,  but  I  know  not  where  an  to  ask  for  one.  One  of  my 
friends  give  me  your  address.  I  earned  myself  of  you  to  write. 
I  shall  be  you  very  grateful  so  you  powered  to  give  me  this 
correspondent  that  I  have  been  so  fetched. 
Accept,  gentleman,  the  assurance,  etc.,  etc. 

The  parents  of  two  young  Frenchmen  at  l'Orient 
and  Villancourt  desire  an  exchange  of  homes  for  their 
sons — aged  seventeen  and  twenty.  The  exchange  is 
desired  with  London  or  suburbs,  and  for  six  months 
or  longer.  Applicants  must  enclose  stamped  envelope. 

ESPERANTO. 

Listening  to  Mr.  Storr's  eloquent  praise  of  trans- 
lation last  month  one  inevitably  thought  of  Esperanto 
and  the  splendid  work  it  is  doing  by  means  of  trans- 
lations of  classics  and  modern  authors.    This  year's 


Lingvo  Internacia  opens  with  a  very  clever  article 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Valienne,  showing  that  rightly  to 
appreciate  ^Eneas  and  get  full  value  out  of  the 
".^Enead  "  we  must  approach  both  from  a  certain  point 
of  view,  of  which  he  gives  details.  The  article  is  to 
be  continued. 

The  news  from  the  United  States  is  very  cheering. 
M.  Privat,  the  young  Swiss  university  student  who 
organised  the  Geneva  Congress,  went  to  New  York 
.  in  November,  and  has  been  lecturing  and  teaching  in 
various  places  ever  since.  He  has  been  interviewed 
countless  times,  of  course,  and  his  youth,  energy, 
eloquence,  and  general  go-aheadness  seem  to  have 
made  an  impression  even  upon  U.S.A.  interviewers. 
The  fact  that  American  Esperantists  who  had 
never  before  had  a  chance  of  hearing  a  foreigner 
speak  Esperanto,  could  yet  readily  follow  M. 
Privat's  speeches,  made  a  great  impression.  His 
lessons  are  given  on  the  modern  plan  of  picture 
teaching,  with  as  little  of  the  mother-tongue  as 
possible. 

In  Germany  the  note  everywhere  is  "Antauen." 
Someone  remarked  lately  that  in  every  country  the 
word  for  "  Forward  "  has  an  inspiriting  sound.  Cer- 
tainly its  Esperanto  equivalent  does  not  lack  in  this 
way — as  the  organisers  of  the  coming  Congress  find. 
Leipzig,  Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  with 
many  other  towns,  are  utilising  every  method  for 
study  and  propaganda.  We  may  not  equal  the 
Cambridge  Congress,  my  correspondents  write,  but  it 
will  be  from  want  of  power,  not  from  want  of 
endeavour ;  and  then  the  question  is  asked,  "  Will 
English  people  who  have  English  friends  in  Dresden 
endeavour  to  interest  them  in  what  is  going  on  ?  "  for 
the  German  organisers  much  hope*  the  English  quarter 
will  not  stand  aloof. 

Esperanto  literature  and  its  collection  of  music 
is  increasing  so  fast  that  few  (for  Esperantists  are  not 
among  the  rich  in  this  world's  goods)  can  afford  to 
buy  the  whole  of  the  constant  issue  of  new  books. 
The  London  Club  has  therefore  started  a  lending 
library  for  its  members,  and  donations  of  books  will 
be  gladly  received.  The  Librarian  is  Mr.  C.  L.  Cooper, 
56,  Foulden  Road,  Stoke  Newington.  It  has  beer> 
decided  not  to  place  the  "  Krestomatio  "  on  loan,  as 
all  should  possess  it ;  nor  the  British  Esperantists  foi 
all  should  subscribe  to  the  National  Journal ;  but  the 
more  important  general  magazines  will  be  taken  in, 
and  these  will  be  added  to  as  funds  increase. 

At  the  Northern  Polytechnic  Mr.  Browne  gave  a 
two  hours'  lecture  in  Esperanto  with  the  "  Acropolis 99 
for  its  subject.  Two  Greek  gentlemen  amongst  the 
audience  professed  themselves  able  to  follow  the 
substance  of  his  lecture,  which  is  remarkable. 

Esperanto  classes  have  now  been  opened  at  the 
Battersea  Polytechnic. 

For  text-books  and  literature  published  by  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  turn  to  the  advertisement  pages. 
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Here,  There,  and  Everywhere. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  Simpson  contributes  to  the  Exposi- 
tor for  January  a  paper  upon  the  teaching  of  Edward 
Irving,  one  of  the  forgotten  prophets  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

*  *  * 

In  the  January  issue  of  the  Revue  de  Mtiaphysique 
Emile  Boutroux  has  an  interesting  article  on  William 
James,  reviewing  his  books  "The  Varieties  of  Re- 
ligious Experience"  and  "  The  Will  to  Believe." 

*  *  * 

The  Sword  and  Trowel \  which  continues  faithfully 
to  publish,  month  after  month,  contributions  from  its 
late  editor,  Rev.  Chas.  Spurgeon,  contains  in  its 
January  number  the  sketch  and  life  of  Pastor  W.  Cuff, 
who  for  thirty-six  years  has  been  Baptist  minister  at 
Shoreditch. 

*  *  * 

Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard  University, 
makes  a  final  brief  reply,  in  the  Philosophical  Review 
for  January,  to  those  who  have  misunderstood  his 
account  of  the  pragmatisms  account  of  truth,  which  he 
published  in  his  recent  book  on  pragmatism. 

*  *  30c 

The  Indian  World  for  December  publishes  as 
frontispiece  a  portrait  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Ghose,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  twenty-third  Indian  National  Congress. 
It  also  gives  the  full  text  of  his  presidential  address. 

*  *  30c 

In  the  World  of  Travel  for  January  (with  which  is 
incorporated  Health  Resort)  there  is  an  interesting 
sketch,  taken  from  the  World,  of  Dr.  Gordon  Stables 
at  home. 

*  *  * 

The  friends  and  old  comrades  of  Admiral  Sir 
Leopold  M'Clintock  will  be  glad  to  read  the  tribute 
to  his  memory  by  Sir  Clements  R.  Markham  which  is 
published  in  the  Geographical  Journal  for  January. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Outlook  for  January  Mr.  C.  &  Olcott 
describes  Real  Life  in  George  Eliot's  novels,  illus- 
trated by  pictures  and  descriptions  of  George  Eliot's 
country. 

*  30c  * 

The  Cambridge  House  Magazine  is  published 
quarterly  by  the  Cambridge  House  Settlement,  131, 
Camberwell  Road,  which  was  founded  "to  provide, 
promote,  assist,  or  encourage  religious,  social,  educa- 
tional and  benevolent  work,  and  means  of  recreation 
for  the  southern  parts  of  London  or  elsewhere." 

*  *  * 

In  the  Educational  Review  for  January  there  is  a 
discussion  on  "  The  Educational  Needs  of  the  Sunday 
School,"  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Witter,  who  makes  a  vigorous 
plea  in  favour  of  bringing  the  religious  teaching  in 
Sunday  schools  up  to  the  level  of  advanced  religious 
thought  in  the  churches.  Let  us,  he  says,  rid  Sunday 
school  teaching  of  the  Aberglaube,  which  has  gathered 
round  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 


The  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand,  the  Hon. 
W.  P.  Reeves,  publishes  a  powerful  plea  for  the  All- 
Red  Route  round  the  world  in  Cornhill  for  February. 
It  would  reduce  the  mail  time  between  London  and 
New  Zealand  by  twelve  days. 

30C  30C  99C 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  Anglo-American 
Polar  Expedition  will  read  with  interest  an  admirably 
illustrated  paper  on  the  subject  in  Harper's  Monthly 
Magazine  for  February,  written  by  Mr.  Stefansson,  the 
ethnologist  for  the  expedition. 

30C  30C  30C 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  February  the 
ex-Lord  Mayor,  Sir  W.  P.  Treloar,  supplies  the  letter- 
press to  a  series  of  admirably  reproduced  photographs 
entitled  "  Glimpses  of  London." 

30C  £>  30C 

Miss  Ruth  Kenyon  contributes  to  the  Economic 
Review  an  interesting  and  suggestive  article  entitled 
"  The  Problem  of  the  Watering-place."  It  is  only 
part  of  the  general  problem  of  casual  and  seasonal 
labour,  but  in  watering  places  it  is  localised  and 
isolated. 

if       *  * 

In  the  Windsor  Magazine  for  January  Sir  H.  H. 
Johnston  gives  a  very  graphic  description  of  the  last 
struggle  which  he  had  with  the  slave  traders  on  the 
'  shores  of  Lake  Nyassa. 

30C  30C  30C 

In  the  Architectural  Record  for  January  is  the  fifth 
instalment  of  a  valuable  illustrated  account  of  the 
transformation  of  Paris  under  Napoleon  III.  This 
number  deals  chiefly  with  the  architecture. 

if       *  if 

The  Canadian  Magazine  for  January  gives  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  cobalt,  nickel  and  copper 
mines,  which  have  shown  such  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  late  years. 

if       *  * 

The  Journal  of  the  African  Society  publishes  the 
presidential  address  of  Lord  Onslow,  Notes  on 
Southern  Rhodesian  Ruins  in  Victorian  District,  and 
a  Note  by  Sir  H.  H.  Johnston  on  a  fluid  extract  of 
Casa  Beareana  as  a  Possible  Specific  for  Blackwater 
Fever.  There  is  also  an  illustrated  paper  by  Major 
Meldon  on  the  Soudanese  in  Uganda. 

30C  30C  30C 

An  interesting  inside  view  of  the  Sultan  and  his 
Palace  is  to  be  found  in  Major  Richardson's  papers 
in  the  United  Service  Magazine,  entitled  "  With  Three 
Ambulance  Dogs  to  the  Sultan."  Major  Richardson 
in  1907  took  three  well-trained  ambulance  dogs  to 
Constantinople,  and  exhibited  their  working  to  the 
Sultan,  who  was  mightily  pleased. 

30C  30C  30C 

In  the  Quarterly  Review  Sir  Martin  Conway  writes 
a  brief  article  upon  "  The  Jubilee  of  the  Alpine  Club," 
which  occurred  on  December  22  nd  last.  The  Alpine 
Club  has  always  been  composed  of  experts,  and  fo. 
experts ;  its  meetings  have  been  meetings  of  experts 
its  journal  conducted  by  experts  for  experts.  Alpine 
accidents  increase,  but  not  in  the  case  of  members 
the  Alpine  Club.  ^ 
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Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 
periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME  AFFAIRS,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land : 

The  Agricultural  Position  of  the  United  Kingdom, 

"  Edinburgh  Rev,"  Jan. 
Real  Land  Reform,  by  J.  C.Wedgwood,  "  Westminster 
Rev,"  Feb. 

The  Land  and  the  Nation,  by  H.  O.  S.  Wright, 
"  Westminster  Rev,"  Feb. 
Armies : 

A  Problem  in  Military  Education,  by  Viscount  Esher, 
"  United  Service  Mag,"  Feb. 

Training  of  the  Officer  and  N.C.O.,  by  Infantry  Ad- 
jutant, 44  United  Service  Mag,*  Feb. 

Registration,  by  kMajor  J.  F.  Cadell,  "  United  Service 
Mag,*  Feb. 

French  Military  Instruction  in  Time  of  Peace,  by 

Lieut.-Col.  Rollin,  "  Correspondant,"  Jan.  10. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation : 
A  New  Epoch  in  Ballooning,  by  Lieut.  H.  W.  L. 

Mcedebeck,  44  Deutsche  Rev,"  Jan. 
England  as  a  Power  and  Ballooning,  by  R.  Martin, 

44  Nord  und  Sud,"  Jan. 
A  New  Dirigible  Balloon,  by  Dr.  Pierre  Bonnier, 

"La  Revue,"  Jan.  15. 
Catholic  Church : 
The  Papacy  and  Christendom,  by  Archbishop  Ireland, 

44  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
The  Catholic  Church,  by  Bishop  Diggle,  "  Hibbert 

Journal,"  Jan. 

The  Papacy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  "  Church 
Qrly,"  Jan. 

The  Papacy  in  Its  Reiatron  to  American  Ideals,  by 

Rev.  L.  H.  Schwab,  44  Hibbert  Journal,"  Jan. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  Andre*, 

44  University  Catholique,"  Jan. 
The  Prospects  of  Modernism,  by  Rev.  G.  Tyrrell, 

44  Hibbert  Journal,"  Jan. 
A  Vindication  of  Modernism    by  H.  C.  Corrance, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
The  Encyclical  44  Pascendi  "  : 

Cladder,  H.  J.,  on,  44  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laach," 
Jan. 

Gerard,  Father,  on,  44  Hibbert  Journal,"  Jan. 
Unsigned  Article  on,  44  Dublin  Rev,"  Jan. 
Church  of  England : 

The  Lambeth  Conference  and  the  Pan-Anglican  Con- 
gress, by  Bishop  Jacob,  44  Church  Qrly,"  Jan. 

Bishop  Gore  and  the  Church  of  England,  44  Edinburgh 
Rev,"  Jan. 
Crime,  Prisons : 

Criminals  and  Crime,  by  Sir  Robert  Anderson,  44  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  Feb. 

The  Criminal  Problem,  by  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison, 
44  Sociological  Rev,"  Jan. 

Criminal  Responsibility,  by  M.  Reja,  44  Mercure  de 
France,"  Jan.  1. 

Education  and  Crime,  by  W.  G.  Edwards  Rees, 
44  Church  Qrly,"  Jan. 

The  Decrease  of  Juvenile  Crime,  by  G.  H.  Pike, 
44  Westminster  Rev,"  Feb. 

Children's  Courts  in  America,  by  F.  Dupin  de  Saint- 
Andre*,  44  Bibliotheque  Universale,"  Jan. 


Education,  Universities : 

The  Education  Question,  by  Bishop  Talbot,  "  Contemp. 
Rev,"  Feb. 

The  Coming  Education  Bill,  by  Sir  George  White, 

44  Contemp.  Rev,"  Feb.  v 
Industrial  Education,   by  P.  H.  Hanus,  "Atlantic 

Monthly,"  Jan. 
Education  and  Crime,  by  W.  G.  Edwards  Rees, 

44  Church  Qrly,"  Ian. 
An  Elementary  School-Teachers  Work,  by  Katharine 

Bathurst,  44  Cassell's  Mag,"  Feb. 
Oxford    University    Reform,   by   W.  A.  Spooner, 

44  Church  Qrly,"  Jan. 
The  University  of  Paris,  by  C.  F.  Thwing,  44  Harper," 

Feb. 

Emigration,  Immigration: 

What  America  pays  Europe  for  Immigrant  Labour, 
by  C.  F.  Speare,  44  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
Finance : 

The    Limits    of  Direct  Taxation,  by  H.  Belloc, 

44  Contemp.  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Surplus  Wealth  Tax,  by  J.  W.  Foster- Rogers, 

4»  Westminster  Rev,"  Feb. 
Tariff  Reform  Methods,  by   Unionist,  "Contemp. 

Rev,"  Feb. 

Labour  and  Tariff  Reform,  by  Earl  of  Dunraven, 

44  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
Lord  Cromer  and   Free  Trade,  by  J.  L.  Garvin, 

44  National  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Protectionist  Movement  in  England,  by  B.  d'Aunet, 

44  Rev.  pour  les  Francais,"  Jan.  25. 
Custom- House   Rights  in  the  English  Colonies,  by 

Pierre  Ma,  44  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Jan.  16. 
The  Cycle  of  Prosperity  in  America,  by  Alex.  D.  Noyes, 

44  Century,"  Feb. 
Why  Manufacturers  want  Tariff  Revision  in  America, 

by  H.  E.  Miles,  44  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
The  Financial  Panic  in  the  United  States  : 

Noyes,  A.  D.,  on,  44  Forum,"  Jan. 

Withers,  H.,  on,  44  Cornhiil,"  Feb. 
The  Golden  Sovereign,  by  A*  W.  Gattie.  44  Fortnightly 

Rev,"  Feb. 

The  World's  Wealth  in  Negotiable  Securities,  by 
C.  A.  Conant,  44  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Jan. 
Food  : 

Powdered  Milk,  by  F.  A  Talbot, 44  Chambers's  Journal," 
Feb. 

A  Healthy  Diet,  by  Dr.  J.  Dulberg,  44  CasselPs  Mag," 
Feb. 

Insanity  and  the  American  Nation,  by  H.  A.  Bruce, 

44  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
Insurance  Legislation  in  America,  by  W.  M.  Persons, 

"World  To-day,"  Jan. 
Ireland : 

The   Truth    about    Ireland,  by   J.   H.  Campbell. 

44  National  Rev,"  Feb. 
Mr.  Birrell's  Record  in  Ireland,  44  Quarterly  Rev," 

Jan. 

Sinn  Fein,  by  T.  M.  Kettle,  44  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
The  Irish  University  Question,  by  R.  O'Shaughnessy, 
44  Westminster  Rev,"  Feb.  t 
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Journalism  : 

The  Universities  and  a  School  of  Journalism,  by  J. 

Churton  Collins,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
Labour  Problems : 

The  Right  to  Work,  "  Quarterly  Rev,"  Jan. 

The  Eight  Hours'  Day  in  Coal  Mines,  "  Quarterly 

Rev,"  Jan. 

The  Eight  Hours'  Bill  for  Miners,  by  E.  Bainbridge, 
"  World's  Work,"  Feb. 

Anti-Sweating  Legislation,  by  H.  Williams,  "West- 
minster Rev,"  Feb. 

Why  not  a  Red  Cross  for  the  Army  of  Industry  ?  by 
A.  B.  Reeve,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Feb. 

The  Labour  Party  in  Belgium,  by  E.  van  Der  Velde, 
"  International,"  Jan. 
Law:  The  Demoralisation  of  the  Law,  by  Ignotus, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Feb. 
Libraries  :  Cardiff  Municipal  Library  and  Its  Public,  by 

John  Ballinger,  "  Library,"  Jan. 
Local  and  Municipal  Government,  etc  : 

The  English  Borough,  by  H.  W.  C.  Davis,  "  Quarterly 
Rev,"  Jan. 

Better  Business  Methods  for  American  Cities,  "  Amer. 
Rev.  of  Revs,"  Feb. 
Marriage  Laws  :  The  Law  of  the  Church  and  the  Law 

of  the  State,  "  Church  Qrly,"  Jan. 
Mormonism  :  The  Passing  of  Polygamy,  by  Reed  Smoot, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
Navies : 

Is  the  Two-Power  Standard  Abandoned  ?  by  H.  W. 

Wilson,  "  National  Rev,"  Feb. 
Coastal  Strategy,"  by  Black  Joke,  "  United  Service 

Ma*,"  Feb. 

The  Voyage  of  the  American  Fleet,  by  Sydney  Brooks, 
v"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Feb.  *  * 

>The  American   Navy,  by    Commander  A.  Davin, 
"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Jan.  I. 
To  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  by  X.X.X.,  "  Rev. 

de  Pari*,"  Jan.  i. 
Fool  Gunnery,  by  St.  Barbara,  "  Blackwood,"  Feb. 
Nonconformists:  Methodism  and  Reunion,  by  J.  G. 

Simpson,  "  Church  Qrly,"  Jan. 
Old  Age  Pensions  : 
PurceU,  J.  S.,  on,  "  World's  Wrork,"  Feb. 
Rogers,  T.,  on,  "  Commonwealth,"  Feb. 
Sellers,  Edith,  on,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  Feb. 
Parliamentary : 
How  Time  might  be  saved  in  Parliament,  "  World's 
Work,"  Feb. 

The  Honour  of  Liberalism,  by  Stanhope  of  Chester, 
"Westminster  Rev,"  Feb. 

Liberalism  without  Ideas,  by  Radical  of  '85,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  Feb. 

A  Parliamentary  Sidelight,  by  W.  Wallace,  "Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Feb. 

The  Isolation  of  Mr.  Balfour,  by  R.  White,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Feb. 

The  English  Conservatives,  by  Dr.  H.  Plehn,  "  Kon- 
servative  Monatschrift,"  Jan. 

The  Study  of  Politics,  by  A.  E.  Zimmern,  "  Economic 
Rev,"  Jan. 

Pauperism :   Pauper  Nursing,  by  Poor  Law  Worker. 

"Albany  Rev,"  Feb. 
Public  Trustee,  by  E.  K.  Allen,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
Race  Questions  :  The  Government  of  Subject  Races, 

"  Edinburgh  Rev,"  Jan. 
Railways  :  Confessions  of  an  American  Railroad  Signal- 
-  man,  by  J.  O.  Fagan,  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Jan. 


Rat  Problem,  by  W.  R.  Boelter  and  H.  C,  "World's 
Work,"  Feb. 

Shipping :  The  All  Red  Route,  by  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves, 
"  Cornhill,"  Feb. 

Smoke  Problem  in  Cities,  by  J.  B.  C.  Kershaw,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  Feb. 

Sociology,  Socialism,  Social  Problems  : 
The  Fallacies  of  Socialism,  "  Edinburgh  Rev,"  Jan. 
Socialism  and  Reform,  by  H.  Egerton,  "Church 
Qrly/ Jan. 

A  Socialist's  Answer  to  Dr.  Crozier,  by  Robert  Blatch- 

ford,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Social  Value  of  the  Individual,  by  J.  C.  Dean, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Importance  of  Socialism,  by   H.  W.  Hoare, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
A  Business  Man's  View  of  Socialism,  by  W.  Breffit, 

"  Mag.  Commerce,"  Feb. 
New  Worlds  for  Old,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  "  Grand  Mag,'* 

Feb. 

The  Social  Tdeal,  by  Ira  W.  Howerth,  "  International 

Journal  of  Ethics,"  Jan. 
Socialism  and  Darwinism,  by  H.  Johnson,  u  Optimist," 

Jan. 

Socialism  and  Agnosticism,  by  F.  R.  Swan,  "  Optimist, ' 
Jan. 

Socialism  and  the  Middle  Classes,  by  E.  R.  Pease, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Jan.  15. 
Can  the  Working  Classes  save  ?  by  J.  G.  Hutchinson,. 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
Rich  and  Poor,  by  Jean  Finot,  "  La  Revue,"  Jan.  1. 
Causes  and  Cures  of  Poverty,  by  C.  F.  G.  Masterman, 

"  Albany  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Under- Crowded  East-End,  by  M.  J.  Landa, 

"  Economic  Rev,"  Jan. 
Tramps,  Vagrants,   and   Beggars,  by  J.  Clayton, 

"Albany  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  New  Anti- Vagrancy  Movement  in  America,  by 

Frances  M.  Bjorkman,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Feb. 
How  Poughkeepsie  deals  with  Tramps,  "Amer.  Rev. 

of  Revs,"  Feb. 
Suicide  : 

A  Chapter  in  Comparative  Ethics,  by  Prof.  E.  Wester- 

marck,  "  Sociological  Rev,"  Jan. 
Suicide  in  America,  by  S.  A.  Reeve,  "  World  To-day," 

Jan. 

Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

The  Dramatic  Chaos,  by  H.  M.  Paull,  "  Fortnightly- 
Rev,"  Feb. 

The  Drama  of  To-day  and  the  Attitude  of  the  Public,. 

by  J.  H.  Barnes,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  Feb. 
The  Educational  Value  of  the  Theatre  :  Symposium* 

"  Nord  und  Siid,"  Jan. 
Why  Five  Acts  ?  by  Brander  Matthews,  "  Forum," 

Jan. 

Frank  Wedekind  and  European  Drama,  by  L.  Re'au, 

"La  Revue,"  Jan.  1. 
Gerhart  Hauptmann,  by  R.  M.  Meyer.  "  Nord  und 

Siid,"  Jan. 

The  Origin  of  the  French  Society  of  Dramatic  Authors, 
by  Jean  Bayet,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Jan.  15. 
Women : 

The  Woman  Question,  by  Dr.  H.  ThieL  "  Deutsche 
Rev,"  Jan. 

Women  Trade  Unions  in  France,  Louise  L.  Zeys, 
"  Correspondant,"  Jan.  25. 
Yellow  Fever  :  The  Mosquito  Theory,  Yellow  Fever,  and 
Arsenisation,  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Leach,  "  North  Amer.  Rev," 
Jan. 
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COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 

Peace  and  Disarmament,  International  Affairs,  etc. : 

The  Hague  Conference  : 

Westlake,  Prof  J.,  on,  "  Quarterly  Rev,"  Jan. 

Unsigned  Article  on,  "  Edinburgh  Rev,"  Jan. 
Foreign  Policy  in  1907,  by  R.  Trousselle,  "  Nouvelle 

Rev,"  Jan.  1. 

A  Beginning  of  Better  Relations  in  Europe,  by  A.  M. 

Low,  "  Forum,"  Jan. 
The  International  Outlook  in  the  West,  by  Emil  Reich, 

"  Orient  Rev,"  Jan. 
When  Diplomacy  Fails,  by  Brigadier- Gen.  W.  H. 

Carter,  u  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
The  Peace-Teaching  of  History,  by  J.  N.  Lamed, 

"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Jan. 
Africa : 

Egypt,  by  Anglo-Egyptian,  "  World's  Work,"  Feb. 
Morocco  : 

Delafosse,  J.,  on,  "  National  Rev,"  Feb. 

Gamazo,  G.  M.,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Jan. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  Paul,  on,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes," 
Jan.  1. 

Montell,  A.,  on,  "  Rev.  Francaise,"  Jan. 
Interview  with  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  by  E.  Ashmead- 

Bartlett,  "  Blackwood,"  Feb. 
Liberia,  by  J.  C.  Hartzell,  "  World  To-day,"  Jan. 
Cotton-Growing  and  Nigeria,  by  C.  A.  Birtwistle, 

"  Journal  Royal  Colonial  Inst,"  Jan. 
Belgian  Opinion  on  the  Congo   Question,  by  G. 

Lorand,  *  Con  temp.  Rev,"  Feb. 
Nyasaiand,by  Sir  A.  Sharpe,  "Journal  Royal  Colonial 

Inst,"  Jan. 

Asia  contra  Mundum,  by  Viator,   "Fortnightly  Rev" 
Feb. 

Australia :  Pastoral  Australia,  by  J,  Servigny,  "  Rev. 

Francaise,"  Jan. 
Austria-Hungary : 
Austro- Hungarian  Relations  and  the  New  Economic 
Compromise,  bvG.  Louis  Jaray, "  Questions  Diploma- 
tiques,"  Jan.  10.  , 
The  Future  of  Austria,  by  E.  PernerstorrTer,  "  Interna- 
tional," Jan. 

The  Parliament  of  Universal    Suffrage,  by  Felix 
Freiherr    von     Oppenheimer,    "  Oesterreichische 
Rundschau,"  Jan  1. 
China  : 

Christian  Missions,  by  F.  W.  Fox  and  others,  "  Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  Feb. 

Chinese  and  Japanese,  by  Loo-Py,  "  La  Revue," 
Jan.  15. 

Chinese  Opinions  of  To-day,  by  Avesnes,  "  Correspon- 

dant,"  Jan.  10. 
China  and  the  Language  Question,  by  Howard  Swan, 

"  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Feb. 
Law  Reform  in  China,  by  C.  S.  Lobingier,  "  Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  Feb. 
France  : 

The  Economic  Fetichism  of  the  French  in  the  Twentieth 
Century,  by  Y.  M.  Goblet,  "  Grande  Rev,"  Jan.  25. 

France  and  Norway,  by  L.  Martin,  "  Grande  Rev," 
Jan.  25. 

An  Intellectual  Union  between  France  and  Germany  ; 
Symposium,  by  E.  Tissot,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Jan. 
Germany  and  Prussia : 

Prussian  Electoral  Reform  : 
Bernstein,  E.,  on,  "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte," 
Jan.  1. 

Heine,  W.,  on,  "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Jan.  15. 


The  Race  Question  in  Germany,  by  W;  H.  Dawson, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Feb. 
Colonial    Policy,  by    M.  Schippel,  "Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  Jan.  1. 
An  Intellectual  Union  between  France  and  Germany  ; 

Symposium,  by  E.  Tissot,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Jan. 
A  New  Era  in  the  Relations  between  Germany  acid 
England,  by  Sir  A.  Turner,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Jan. 
Holland :  The  Supposed  Designs  of  Germany  on  Hol- 
land, "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  Jan. 
India:  The  Proposed  Reforms,  by  S.  H.  Swinny,  "  Hin- 
dustan Rev,"  Jan. 
Japan : 

Japanese  and  Chinese,  by  Loo-Py,  "  La  Revue," 
Jan.  15. 

Japanese  Statesmen  of  To-day,  by  W.  G.  Fitz-Gerald, 

fc  Putnam's  Monthly,"  Jan. 
The  Religion  of  Japan,  by  Sir  C.  Eliot,  "  Quarterly 

Rev,"  Jan. 

The  Truth  about  Korea,  by  F.  A.  McKenzie,  "  Sun- 
day Strand,"  Feb. 

The  Japanisation  of  Korea,  by  Comte  Vay  de  Vaya, 
"  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Jan.  1. 

(The  United  States  and  Japan  : 
Aubert,  L.,  on,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Jan.  1  and  1  $. 
Gottberg,  O.  von,  on,  "  Velhagen,"  Jan. 
Tardieu,  A.,  on,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Jan.  15. 
Norway  :  France  and  Norway,  by  L.  Martin,  "  Grande 
Rev,"  Jan.  25. 

Persia:  The  Reform  Movement,  by  Sheykh  Hasan, 

"  Orient  Rev,"  Jan. 
Poland  :  The  Race  Question  in  Germany,  by  W.  H. 

Dawson,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  Feb. 
Portugal :  The  Political  Situation,  by  A.  Marvaud, 

"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Jan.  1. 
Russia :  The  Financial  Condition  of  Russia,  by  Dr.  A. 

Polly,  "  Preussische  Jahrbucher,"  Jan. 
South  America  :  Fundamental  Misconceptions,  by  Prof. 

L.  S.  Rowe,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
Spain  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  "  Quarterly  Rev,"  Jan. 
Turkey  : 

The  Sublime  Porte,  by  Sefer  Bey,  "  La  Revue,"  Jan.  1. 
A  Pacific  Revolution  in  Turkey,  by  Halil  Halid, 

"  Orient  Rev,"  Jan. 
Macedonia,  "  Oesterreichische  Rundschau,"  Jan.  1. 
German  Expansion  in  the  Levant,  by  H.  Lammens, 

"  Correspondant,"  Jan.  10. 
United  States : 
American  Affairs,  by  A.  M.  Low,  "  National  Rev," 

Feb. 

The  Future  of  the  United  States,  by  J.  J.  Hill, 

"  National  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  New  Congress  and    the  Presidency,  by  H.  L. 

West,  "  Forum,"  Jan. 
Raising  Washington's  Business  Standards,  by  C.  H. 

Forbes- Lindsay,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Feb. 
How  to  adjust  the  Election  Laws  to  Modern  Conditions, 

by  J.  T.  Clark,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Jan. 
The  Colour  Line  in  the  North,  by  R.  S.  Baker, 

44  American  Mag,"  Feb. 
The  Awakening  of  the  Alaskan,  by  W.  A.  Du  Puy, 

"Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  Feb. 
The  United  States  and  Japan,  see  under  Japan. 
Justice  to  the  Corporations,  by  H.  L.  Higginson, 

"  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Jan. 
Roosevelt  versus  Rockefeller,  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell, 

"  American  Mag,"  Feb. 
The  American  Underworld,  by  C.  Whibley,  44  Black- 
wood," Feb. 
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THE   TORY  LABOUCHERE* 

(  With  reproductions  of photographs  by  kind  permission  of  Macmillan  and  Co.) 


THERE  is  only  one  Labouchere — Labouchere  of 
Truth  ;  but  as  everything  in  nature  is  made  in 
doubles,  whether  it  be  our  hands  or  the  lobes 
of  our  brain,  so  a  munificent  Providence  has  created 
a  kind  of  Tory  Labouchere  in  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff. 

Both  men  are  of  similar  age — one  was  born  in 
1830,  and  the  other  in  1831.  They  both  began  their 
public  career  in  the  Diplomatic  Service.  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  entered  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  and  Labouchere  waited  until  he  was  twenty- 
three.  After  a  varied  and  not  very  distinguished 
career  abroad,  they  both  became  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Labouchere  getting  there 
first,  as  he  was  elected  for  Windsor  in  1866,  whereas 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  did  not  find  a  con- 
stituency willing  to  accept  him  until  1874.  Both 
contrived  to  combine  sincere  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Party  to  which  they 
belonged,  one  Radical 
and  the  other  Tory,  with 
the  exercise  of  the  greatest 
personal  independence. 
When  in  Parliament  each 
man  occupied  his  particu- 
lar niche,  and  while  each 
obeyed  the  summons  of 
his  Party  in  the  division 
lobby,  both  tempered 
their  obedience  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of 
epigrams  of  insubordina- 
tion in  the  House  itself. 
Both  men  were  famous 
raconteurs  y  brimming  over 
with  anecdotes  which, 
even  if  they  were  not 
true,  were  always  well 
invented,  and  some  of 
which,  to  use  the  familiar 
phrase,  were  quite  unfit 
for  publication.  Both  men 
cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  partisans  of 
the  other  side,  and  both 
are  still  alive,  although 
they  are  no  longer  in 
active  service.  They  are 
not    veterans  lingering 


•  "  Rambling  Recollections,"  by 
So*  Henry  Drummond  Wolff!  Two 
VoU.  806  pages.  With  photo- 
gravure portraits.  30s.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.) 


superfluous  on  the  stage,  because  they  have  retired 
to  the  wings  and  to  comparative  retreat.  One  of 
them,  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  putting  on  paper  the  reminiscences 
of  a  long,  interesting,  and  crowded  life.  What  Mr. 
Labouchere  is  doing  I  do  not  know.  We  are  mourning 
his  absence  from  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  can  onry  trust  that  he  is  employing  his  leisure 
in  Florence  in  writing  memoirs  of  his  own  times.  If 
he  gave  his  mind  to  it,  and  had  carefully  preserved 
his  journals,  he  would  produce  something  which 
would  not  yield  in  interest  either  to  the  Journals  of 
Greville  or  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys. 

Sir  Drummond  WolrVs  book,  as  he  is  careful  to 
explain,  is  in  no  sense  an  autobiography,  nor  is  it 
even  a  continuous  narrative.  He  has  not  even 
attempted  to  be  strictly  correct  as  to  chronological 
order ;  he  has  simply  jotted  down  whatever  came  into 

his  mind  when  he  had  a 
pen  in  his  hand,  without 
consulting  either  diary  or 
record.  Nevertheless, 
these  two  volumes  are 
entertaining  reading.  It 
could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
for  Drummond  Wolff  has 
crowded  into  his  seventy- 
six  years  of  life  about  as 
many  experiences  as  those 
which  befall  most  men. 
He  begins  his  recollec- 
tions at  the  time  when  he 
was  a  little  boy  at  Malta, 
and  illustrates  his  remin- 
iscences of  that  period 
by  a  photograph  of  a  bust 
of  "H.D.W.  aet.  4|." 
He  improved  very  much 
in  appearance  by  the  time 
he  was  old  enough  to  go 
to  Eton,  but  his  later 
years  hardly  justify  in  this 
respect  the  promise  of  his 
boyhood. 

In  the  800  pages  of 
large  print  which  make 
up  these  two  volumes 
there  are  many  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  a  vanished 
past,  some  acute  obser- 
vations upon  men  and 
things,  plenty  of  interest- 
ing stories  and  good 
sayings,  but  I  think  it 
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would  not  be  difficult  to  condense  the  whole  800 
pages  into  a  booklet  of  about  a  hundred  pages, 
which  would  contain  everything  that  the  general 
reader  would  find  worth  remembering.  The  bulk 
of  the  two  volumes  is  pleasant  gossip  of  a  man 
of  affairs  who  has  seen  much  and  travelled  far, 
but  a  good  deal  of  it  possesses  little  or  no  interest 
excepting  to  the  persons  of  whom  he  writes.  It  is 
natural  to  an  old  man  garrulous  to  carefully  note 
down  the  names  of  all  the  different  members  of  the 
Corps  Diplomatique  of  the  different  Courts  to  which 
he  was  accredited!,  but  these  things  are  of  no  general 
interest. 

Sir  Drummond  Wolff  is  best  known  to  the  public 
as  a  member  of  the  "  Fourth  Party,"  and  the  reader 
naturally  turns  to  the  second  volume  to  find  what  the 
veteran  storyteller  has  to  say  about  that  redoubtable 
company  of  "light  cavalry,"  as  Lord  Beaconsfleld 
calleid  them,  to  which  he  was  jester-in-ordinary.  The 
reader  will  be  disappointed.  The  whole  story  of  the 
"  Fourth  Party  "  is  dismissed  in  a  very  few  pages,  nor 
do  these  few  pages  contain  anything  of  particular 
interest  Lord  Beaconsfield's  letters  are  reproduced, 
and  some  of  Mr.  Balfour's,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
victing Mr.  Balfour  of  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Fourth  Party — an  honour  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  shown   some  desire  to  repudiate. 

If  there  is  a  Fourth  Party,  and  in  so  far  as  there  is 
one,  I  am  a  member  of  it,"  Mr.  Balfour  wrote  in 
1880,  "but  I  do  not  and  never  will  publicly  admit 
that  such  a  thing  exists.  What  I  never  can  get  you 
to  understand  is  that  what  we  should  aim  at — for  our 
own  sakes  and  that  of  the  Party  at  large — is  the 
largest  possible  amount  of  real  independence  and  the 
smallest  possible  appearance  of  it." 

Sir  Drummond  Wolffs  relations  with  his  political 
opponents  were  always  genial  and  sympathetic.  In 
the  days  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  the  bite  noire  of 
the  Conservative  Party  we  find  him  accompanying 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  family  to  Loyola,  the  birth- 
place of  St.  Ignatius.  Odd  pilgrims  they  must  have 
been  to  the  shrine  of  such  a  saint.  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  was  that  Sir  Henry  got 
on  so  well  with  everybody,  for,  speaking  about  Sir 
William  Harcourt,  he  says  that  he  never  met  with 
anything  but  amiability  from  him,  and  adds,  "  He  was 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  overbearing  in  argument, 
but  this  I  always  avoided  by  never  arguing.  In  fact, 
I  never  do  argue,  and  never  did  so  except  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  find  that  in  private  life  argu- 
ment always  ends  badly.  You  never  convince  your 
antagonist ;  he  never  convinces  you,  and  it  generally 
ends  in  a  quarrel."— (Vol.  II.,  p.  129.)  He  quotes  a 
characteristic  letter  from  Sir  William  Harcourt  con- 
taining an  example  of  his  dry  humour.  In  1884,  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff  began  pressing  him,  as  Home 
Secretary,  to  make  a  certain  chief  constable  a  knight 
Sir  William  Harcourt  replied,  "Nature  has  not 
stamped  all  men  with  those  indisputable  signs  of 
merit  which  have  made  you  and  me  knights." 


The  most  conspicuous  figures  in  these  pages  are 
Lord  Lytton  in  the  first  volume,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  second.  The  most  important  mission  upon 
which  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  was  ever  employed 
was  when  he  was  sent  to  draw  up  the  con- 
stitution of  Eastern  Roumelia  after  the  Berlin  Con- 
ference. Before  the  Conference  he  had  undertaken 
to  tour  around  Europe  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
degree  of  support  England  might  venture  to  count 
upon  in  case  England  decided  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia  about  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano.  The  chapters 
reporting  his  interviews  with  political  and  diplomatic 
notables,  from  Count  Andrassy  downwards,  are 
full  of  historic  interest,  although  the  lapse  of  time 
has  somewhat  impaired  their  value.  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff,  of  course,  represents  that  everyone  was  over- 
whelmed with  admiration  at  Lord  Salisbury's  circular, 
and  no  one  reading  his  enthusiastic  pages  would 
imagine  for  a  moment  that  that  circular  was  promptly 
followed  by  the  Schuvaloff  memorandum  and  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  two  documents  which 
made  mincemeat  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  circular.  The  truth,  however,  is  too  cruel 
to  be  frankly  stated  by  a  political  partisan.  At  the 
same  time,  if  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  had 
possessed  but  a  trace  of  the  cynical  but  sincere 
frankness  which  characterises  Mr.  Labouchere,  he 
could  hardly  have  refrained  from  prefacing  the  report 
of  his  European  tour  by  a  reference  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement  which  immediately  followed  his 
return  to  London.  The  one  great  achievement  of  the 
Beaconsfield  Government  was  the  restoration  of 
Macedonia  to  the  Turks,  and  how  little  reason  there 
is  to  be  proud  of  that  accomplishment  the  British 
Foreign  Office  can  be  summoned  as  a  rueful  witness 
to  prove.  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say,  put  forward  in  a  letter  dated  November  4th,  1880, 
quite  a  different  plea  of  justification  for  his  action  at 
Berlin.  He  writes,  "Next  to  making  a  tolerable 
settlement  for  the  Porte,  our  great  object  was  to 
break  up,  and  permanently  prevent,  the  alliance  of 
the  three  Empires,  and  I  maintain  there  never  was  a 
great  diplomatic  result  more  completely  effected.  Of 
course  it  does  not  appear  on  the  protocols ;  it  was 
realised  by  personal  influence  alone  both  with  Andrassy 
and  Bismarck." — (Vol.  II.,  p.  265.) 

Considering  all  that  the  world  has  recently  learned 
concerning  Bismarck's  reassurance  policy,  and  the 
intimacy  of  the  relations  which  existed  between  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg,  there  were  reasons  to  suspect  that 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  final  dissolution  of  the  alliance 
of  the  three  Powers  was  as  phantasmal  as  was  his 
consolidation  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff,  to  do  him  justice,  knew  far  too  much  of  the 
intrinsic  rottenness  of  the  Turkish  Empire  to  swallow 
the  nonsense  current  among  the  Turkophile  Jingoes 
of  that  epoch.  Nevertheless,  he  takes  credit  to  him- 
self that  a  meeting  which  he  addressed  at  Christchurch 
in  1876  turned  the  British  nation  against  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Bulgarian  Atrocity  agitation.    This  is  another 
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flattering  delusion  which  perhaps  it  would  be  cruelty 
to  disturb.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Bulgarian  Atrocity 
agitation  did  not  reach  its  high  water-mark  till  the  St. 
James's  Hall  Conference  which  was  held  after  Lord 
Salisbury  was  appointed  to  attend  the  Conference  at 
Constantinople,  and  its  final  mark — in  very  clear 
characters — was  registered  in  the  history  of  this 
country  at  the  General  Election  of  1880. 

Nothing  was  more  absurd  than  the  way  in  which 
the  Tory  press  in  those  days  used  to  declare  that  the 
agitation  was  dying  down,  and  that  the  people  had 
changed  their  opinion,  merely  because  meetings  were 
not  held  in  permanence. 
There  were  at  least  three 
or  four  public  meetings 
at  Darlington  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  agita- 
tion, and  each  time  a 
meeting  had  hardly  been 
dissolved  .  before  the 
Tories  declared  that  the 
town  had  changed  its 
opinion.  But  even  the 
most  excited  communi- 
ties could  not  hold  towns' 
meetings  every  week. 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  it 
seemed,  congratulated 
Drummond  Wolff  upon 
his  achievement  in  thus 
stemming  the  tide  of  the 
atrocity  agitation.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the 
agitation  would  presently 
die  down ;  everyone,  he 
thought,  would  weary  of 
hearing  the  same  re- 
marks jepeated  so  often. 
Once  the  nation  began 
to  consider,  the  excite- 
ment would  calm  down. 
He  believed  that  in 
1876;  he  believed  it 
even  more  firmly  in  1880, 
when  at  the  General 
Election  he  was  startled 

and  confounded  by  the  evidence  of  the  polls  that  the 
nation  was  at  the  back  of  Mr.  a  Gladstone.  One  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  sons,  says  Drummond  Wolff, 
attempted  to  console  Lord  Beaconsfield  by  saying, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Tory  defeat,  "  It  will  turn  out  all 
right  some  day."  To  this  Lord  Beaconsfield  replied, 
"It  is  all  very  well  for  you  to  consider  this  quite 
lightly ;  but  with  me  it  is  the  end  of  my  career."  And 
in  truth  the  Earl's  sun  set  in  thick  darkness. 

Sir  Drummond  Wolff  speaks  warmly  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  devotion  to  his  wife.  When  she  died 
Lord  Beaconsfield  constantly  spoke  of  her,  repeatedly 
making  use  of  the  one  phrase,  "  And  she  was  never 
dull"   She  used  to  sit  up  for  him  for  any  length  of 


time  at  night,  and  looked  after  his  tastes  and  comforts 
minutely.  Lord  Beaconsfield  invariably  treated  his 
wife  with  the  greatest  consideration,  and  resented  any 
mark  of  slight  or  disrespect  shown  to  her.  Of  this 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  gives  the  following  incident. 
They  had  been  invited  to  stay  at  the  country  house  of 
one  of  the  greatest  of  Conservative  magnates.  Their 
host  passed  the  first  evening  in  chaffing  Mrs.  Disraeli 
for  the  amusement  of  his  guests,  and  much  to  her 
distress.  Mr.  Disraeli  sat  perfectly  still,  apparently 
without  emotion ;  but  the  next  day  he  made  use  of 
some  pretext  to  leave  the  house  with  his  wife,  and 

never  returned,  though 
frequently  invited,  and 
though  he  was  working 
in  the  closest  and  most 
continuous  manner  with 
the  politician  in  question. 

Of  Lord  Salisbury  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff  speaks 
repeatedly,  and  always 
in  terms  of  eulogy. 
When  he  was  in  Eastern 
Roumelia  he  was  much 
struck  with  the  persis- 
tency of  his  letters,  and 
from  the  extracts  which 
he  gives  Lord  Salisbury 
seems  to  have  been  very 
much  the  same  in  private 
correspondence  as  he 
was  in  public  speeches 
— witty,  cynical,  and 
sincere.  "Turkey,"  he 
said,  "  had  got  the  fatal 
disease  of  nations — ossi- 
fication of  policy."  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  we 
should  rely  either  on  the 
contentment  or  gratitude 
of  the  people.  "The 
second,"  said  Lord  Salis- 
bury, "is  a  chimera 
whose  habitat  is  an 
after-dinner  speech.  The 
first  only  keeps  the 
people  quiet  when  they  do  not  see  anything  better  by 
stirring."  For  Turkey,  he  frankly  confessed,  we  had 
acted  on  principles  of  pure  egoism,  and  have  no  right 
to  claim  the  credit  of  a  romantic  friendship.  The 
Turkish  Empire  seemed  to  be  getting  water-logged. 
It  would  not  steer.  It  would  not  sail.  It  would  not 
sink. — (Vol.  II.,  p.  235.) 

Of  the  Sultan  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  says  a  great 
deal,  and  speaks  not  unkindly.  He  said  that  he  was 
always  alive  to  the  necessity  of  reforming  abuses,  but 
his  great  difficulty  consisted  in  finding  trustworthy 
persons  to  carry  out  his  views  and  orders.  In  1887, 
when  he  was  employed  in  negotiating  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  with  the  Sultan,  he  found  him 


Henry  Drummond  Wolff  at  the  age  of  z8. 

(From  a  drawing  by  H.  B.  Ziegler.) 
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indefatigable  at  work.  "  It  is  extraordinary,"  he 
says,  "  considering  his  work  and  his  sleeplessness, 
that  he  has  not  broken  down."  It  is  amusing  to  find 
that  in  1887,  when  Lord  Salisbury  was  having  his  own 
difficulties  with  his  Plan  of  Campaign,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  negotiating  with  the  Sultan  concerning  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  Egypt,  that  Sir  Drummond 
Wolff  should  report,  "  Strangely  enough,  His  Majesty 
made  some  inquiries  regarding  the  condition  of  Irish 
affairs,  to  which  he  evidently  paid  considerable 
attention."  The  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  quite  intelligent 
enough  to  appreciate  a  tu  quoque.  This  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  the  attention  paid  to  Ireland  by 
Eastern  States.  When  the  General  Election  of  1885 
went  against  Lord  Salisbury,  Nubar  Pasha  remarked 
to  Drummond  Wolff  that  the  fate  of  the  Egyptian 
fellaheen  had  been  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  Irish 
peasant.  Aali  Pasha  was  another  modern  statesman 
to  whom  the  tu  quoque  was  dear.  On  one  occasion 
when  remonstrances  were  made  by  the  Embassy 
because  a  violent  public  commotion  in  some  distant 
part  of  Turkey  interfered  with  an  English  Protestant 
chapel,  Aali  Pasha  returned  an  answer  that  "  even  in 
the  dominion  of  the  powerful  British  Government — at 
Malta — an  attempt  had  been  made  by  some  resident 
Mussulmans  to  adopt  a  place  of  worship  of  their  own ; 
but  the  scheme  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  the 
violence  of  the  Maltese  inhabitants,  who  successfully 
resisted  the  powerful  Government  of  England." 

Sir  Drummond  Wolff  was  employed  in  very  impor- 
tant commissions  for  the  arrangement  of  difficulties 
between  England,  Turkey,  and  Egypt,  and  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  concerning  all  personages  whom  he 
met  in  Constantinople,  Cairo,  and  Teheran.  One 
observation  he  makes — which  is  rather  novel  to  me 
at  least — about  Eastern  feeling  is  rather  curious. 
While  Europeans  bend  to  authority,  they  assert  abso- 
lute equality  amongst  each  other,  and  therefore  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  inculcate  discipline  under  native 
officers,  who  do  not  like  to  assume  authority,  while 
the  men  do  not  recognise  that  authority  if  assumed. 
In  Persia  Sir  Henry  met  with  a  curious  instance  of 
this.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  camp  of  his  escort,  he 
heard  a  great  noise.  On  enquiry  he  found  that  the 
men  were  beating  their  officers,  whom  they  accused 
of  not  giving  them  their  pay.  After  quelling  the  riot 
he,  a  short  time  afterwards,  sent  his  secretary  to  the 
camp  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  found  the 
three  officers  and  the  men  playing  cards  and  drinking 
tea  together. 

The  author  has  a  good  deal  to  say  concerning  the 
diplomatic  position  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt.  The 
Convention  of  October  24th,  1885,  which  he 
negotiated  with  the  Sultan,  is  the  only  official  docu- 
ment now  existing  which  regulates  our  relations  with 
Egypt.  The  whole  effect  of  the  Convention  is  con- 
tained in  the  Sixth  Article,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

So  soon  as  the  two  High  Commissioners  shall  have  estab- 
lished that  the  security  of  the  frontiers  and  the  good  working 
and  stability  of  the  Egyptian  Government  are  assured,  they 
shall  present  a  report  to  their  respective  Governments,  who  will 


consult  as  to  the  conclusion  of  a  Convention  regulating  the 
withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  Egypt  in  a  convenient 
period. 

The  two  High  Commissioners  drew  up  a  Conven- 
tion regulating  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  at 
the  end  of  three  years,  but  the  Sultan  refused  to 
ratify  it  Therefore,  while  the  Sultan  by  the  Sixth 
Article  of  the  preliminary  Convention  recognised  the 
occupation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops,  by  his  refusal 
to  ratify  the  subsequent  Convention  he  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  the  provisions  by  which  he  might 
have  obtained  their  withdrawal  at  a  convenient 
period.  Hence  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  maintains  that 
if  we  are  now  masters  of  the  country,  that  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Sultan  himself. 

In  the  midst  of  these  statements  of  gravity  and 
authority  $ir  Drummond  Wolff  enlivens  his  narrative 
by  such  anecdotes  as  the  following :— When  he  left 
Constantinople,  the  Sultan  sent  Lady  Drummond 
Wolff  the  Broad  Ribbon  of  the  Shefakat,  an  Order  of 
Mercy  which  is  given  to  Ambassadors'  wives.  On 
one  occasion  an  Ambassador  asked  a  Foreign 
Secretary  for  permission  for  his  wife  to  receive  the 
First  Class  of  the  Order,  and  for  his  daughters  to  be 
allowed  the  Second  Class.  The  Secretary  of  State 
replied  that  leave  would  be  given  for  the  Shefakat, 
but  could  not  be  granted  for  the  Shefakittens. — 
(Vol.  II.,  p.  290.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing  in  the 
book.  He  tells  us  several  sayings  of  Fuad  Pasha, 
the  Grand  Vizier.  The  Sultan  had  sent  a  diamond 
bracelet  to  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  Queen  had  the 
diamonds  taken  out  of  the  bracelet  and  made  into  a 
pair  of  earrings.  When  Fuad  Pasha  arrived  at 
Madrid  the  Queen  apologised  for  having  made  the 
alteration.  Fuad  Pasha  replied,  "  His  Majesty  will 
be  enchanted  to  know  that  your  Majesty  lends  your 
ear  to  that  which  comes  from  Constantinople." 
Replying  to  concessionaires,  on  one  occasion,  Fuad 
Pasha  declared,  "  Everyone  is  seeking  a  concession  ; 
one  demands  a  banque,  another  demands  a  route ;  they 
will  all  go  to  the  bad — banqueroute" — (Vol.  II.,  p.  16.) 

And  there  are  many  Irish  stories,  of  Mr.  O'Connell, 
and  others.  Sir  Henry  himself  was  always  most 
sympathetic  to  the  Irish  Party.  "I  never  could 
understand  the  hostility  felt  against  them  on  political 
grounds.  I  never  took  part  in  any  violent  measures 
against  them.  They  were  always  courteous  and 
friendly,  and  their  conversation  was  full  of  humour." 
He  tells  a  story  of  how  Captain  O'Shea  tried  in  vain 
to  secure  an  appointment  for  one  of  his  constituents 
to  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary.  Again  and  again 
the  application  was  made,  but  always  rejected.  The 
man  was  asked  if  he  could  suggest  any  reason  why 
he  was  not  appointed.  The  man  said  he  knew  of 
nothing,  but  after  scratching  his  head  for  some  time 
he  said,  "  Sure,  it  can't  be  because  I  was  once  put  on 
my  trial  for  murder?" — (Vol.  II.,  p.  117). 

Of  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin,  Sir  Drummond  Wolff  said 
that  "  he  was  one  of  those  spoilt  for  life  by  original 
good  fortune.    Had  he  been  a  man  of  moderate 
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means  and  forced  to  work,  I  believe  he  would  have 
achieved  the  greatest  positions."  Of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  he  said  he  knew  him  as  a  baby,  and  foresaw 
his  great  ability.  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  was  a  man  of  remarkable 
prevision.  He  was  a  man  also  who  had  many 
curious  experiences  with  things  occult.  He  devotes 
a  whole  chapter  to  an  explanation  of  Lord  Lytton's 
memorandum  on  geomancy,  to  which  he  adds  an 
explanation  of  the  Wheel  of  Pythagoras.  He  tells 
again  the  old  story  of  how,  when  he  was  in  Egypt  in 
1886,  a  wise  woman  of  Alexandria  foretold  the  early 
retirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone  from  office  and  the  return 
of  Lord  Salisbury  to  power.  He  did  not  name  either 
person,  but  merely  gave  her  two  pieces  of  money,  and 
thought  first  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  then  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury. After  that  he  gave  her  a  third  piece,  and  thought 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The  wise  woman  said, 
u  This  man  is  also  very  powerful  in  the  Council,  and 
will  be  more  so,  as  he  is  much  younger  than  the 
others.  He  has  already  occupied  a  great  place,  and 
will  soon  occupy  a  still  greater  one." — (VoL  L,  p.  326.) 
Sir  Drummond  Wolff  had  an  experience  of  his  own 
with  a  medium.  He  was  appointed  to  Roumania, 
and  before  he  went  he  saw  two  clairvoyants  in 
London,  who  told  him  that  he  did  not  need  to  distress 
himself  about  having  to  go  to  Roumania,  as  he  would 
only  be  there  two  months.  This,  at  the  time,  seemed 
quite  improbable,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  true. 

Short  as  was  his  stay  in  Roumania,  he  was  there 
long  enough  to  recognise  in  the  King  a  man  of  great 
sagacity,  experience,  and  learning,  knowing  very 
thoroughly  the  details  of  commercial  matters  and 
of  political  economy.  Speaking  of  the  resemblance 
between  the  Roumanian  and  the  ancient  Roman,  Sir 
Drummond  Wolff  makes  an  extraordinary  statement 
about  the  citizens  of  York.  In  York,  he  says,  the 
whole  population  turns  out  in  the  evening,  a  habit 
which  he  had  only  previously  seen  in  Italy.  Mr. 
Wallace,  an  antiquarian,  told  him,  "  The  reason  is 
that  for  more  than  forty  years  a  Roman  legion  was 
quartered  there.  Since  then  the  inhabitants  of  York 
all  have  Roman  noses."  And  the  fact  that  the  streets 
are  crowded  during  the  summer  evenings  he  attributed 
to  the  same  cause.  This  may  be  news  to  many 
citizens  of  York. 

The  two  volumes  abound  with  appreciations  of  the 
various  sovereigns  and  statesmen  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  He  says  that  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain 
was  one  of  the  wisest  women  that  ever  filled  a  throne. 
Her  attitude  was  all  that  was  dignified,  courteous,  and 
wise:  but  for  her  the  dynasty  might  easily  have 
disappeared. 

Not  content  with  anecdotes  of  modern  times,  Sir 


Henry  repeats  a  story  told  him  by  Dean  Milman, 
dated  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
Frederick  on  one  occasion  sent  a  brute  of  a  general 
to  represent  him  in  London.  Frederick  asked  Sir 
Hugh  Elliott,  our  ambassador  at  Berlin,  "  What  do 
they  say  in  London  of  General  ?"  Bowing  pro- 
foundly, the  British  Minister  replied,  "A  worthy 
representative  of  your  Majesty."  Here  is  another 
anecdote  told  him  by  Dean  Milman.  After  advancing 
a  great  deal  of  money  to  Frederick,  England  refused 
to  pay  any  more  subsidies,  and  the  King  said  to 
Elliott  with  a  sneer,  "  Ah,  well,  England  is  now  with- 
out any  ally  on  the  Continent,  excepting  the  Bon 
DieuP  The  Minister  replied,  "Yes,  Sir,  but  the 
Bon  Dim  is  an  ally  that  never  demands  a  subsidy." 
—(Vol  II.,  p.  109.) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  these 
"  Random  Recollections  "  is  that  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  experiences  in  the  Franco-German  War. 
He  visited  France  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  before 
the  Germans  took  over  the  town.  He  watched 
the  bombardment  of  Metz,  and  went  to  Strasburg 
immediately  after  the  surrender.  He  says  that  the 
French  everywhere  spoke  of  the  good  behaviour  of 
the  German  troops,  and  he  was  much  struck  by  the 
sight  of  some  Prussian  soldiers  near  Paris  helping 
French  peasant  women  in  tending  their  cows. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  do  more  than  to 
ramble  through  these  "  Random  Recollections," 
browsing  here  and  there  as  we  go,  taking  a  bon  mot 
here  or  a  pun  there,  and  generally  recommending 
our  readers  to  do  the  same.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  this  story  before,  which  is  attributed  to 
Bulwer  Lytton.  "  A  lady  one  day  remarked  to  him 
how  odd  it  was  that  a  dove  {colombe)  should  have 
been  sent  to  find  the  old  world,  and  that  Columbus 
{Colombe)  should  have  found  the  new.  Lytton  replied, 
'  Yes,  and  the  one  came  from  Noah  ;  the  other  from 
Genoa/  " — (Vol.  I.,  p.  233).  Another  pun  is  one  of 
many  told  about  Robert  Lowe.  Speaking  of  a 
Minister  who  had  been  a  failure,  a  colleague  said, 
"They  want  to  make  him  a  peer."  Mr.  Lowe 
retorted,  "  No,  they  want  to  make  him  disappear." — 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  237). 

The  most  amusing  story,  however,  is  that  which 
closes  the  book,  for  Sir  Drummond  Wolff,  like  the 
post-boy,  keeps  a  gallop  in  hand  for  the  last  moment. 
Speaking  of  his  residence  at  Madrid,  he  says  : — "  An- 
other visitor  was  Lord  Rosebery.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country,  and  excited  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  arriving  as  he  did  shortly  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Government.  A  great  Spanish  lady  said  to  me 
concerning  him,  '  Does  he  not  look  young  to  have 
been  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ?'  " — (Vol.  II.,  p.  408.) 
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"the  coming  struggle  IN  EASTERN  ASIA." 

This  ought  to  have  been  the  Book  of  the  Month. 
But  alas  1  it  only  reached  me  within  a  day  or  two  of 
going  to  press.  Mr.  B.  L.  Putnam  Weale  (Mac- 
millan.  12s.  6d.  Illustrated  with  map.  650  pp.) 
deals  with  the  present  and  the  future.  Drummond 
Wolff  only  deals  with  the  past  Mr.  Weale's  book  is 
the  record  of  an  awakening.  It  is  the  fourth  book  he 
has  written  and  the  most  serious  and  alarming  of  all. 
Mr.  Weale  began  by  being  enthusiastic  for  Japan. 
He  now  recognises  that  Japan  is  our  greatest  danger 
in  the  East.  He  sees  also  the  indestructible  might  of 
Russia.  If  she  had  only  persisted  she  would  have 
beaten  Japan  in  the  last  war.  She  is  to-day  many 
times  stronger  in  Eastern  Asia  than  she  was 
in  1905,  and  is  daily  growing  stronger.  Japan's 
action  in  Korea  has  opened  Mr.  Weale's  eyes,  and  he 
now  regards  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  with  unfeigned 
alarm.  Japan  is  the  great  menace  to  the  open  door, 
to  equality  of  opportunity,  to  British  trade  in  the 
East,  and  especially  to  the  British  sphere  of  influence 
in  the  Yangtsze  Valley.  It  is  a  book  every  chapter 
of  which  is  pregnant  with  warnings  and  compact  with 
up-to-date  information  collected  on  the  spot  No  one 
is  competent  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
future  of  the  Far  East  who  has  not  read  this 
remarkable  work. 

"a  study  of  a  sovereign  people." 

This  book,  written  by  H.  D.  Lloyd  and  edited  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  (Fisher  Unwin.  6s.  270  pp.),  is 
full  of  inspiration  and  of  hope.  If  I  were  dictator,  I 
would  not  let  a  single  M.P.  vote  in  any  division  lobby 
on  any  social  question  until  he  had  passed  an  exami- 
nation in  the  contents  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  admirable  account 
of  "  a  united  modern  democracy  evolving  itself  into  a 
great  economic  agency  by  the  whole  people."  Not 
being  a  dictator,  I  can  only  recommend  legislators 
to  read  it,  trades  unionists  to  purchase  it,  preachers  to 
lecture  on  it,  and  all  ethical  and  similar  societies  to 
discuss  it  chapter  by  chapter.  It  is  as  full  of  suggestive 
matter  profitable  for  instruction  as  an  egg  is  full  of 
meat 

SCOTS  BOOKS. 

The  success  which  ^Ir.  John  Willcock  achieved  by 
his  life  of  "  the  Great  Marquess  "  who  was  beheaded 
in  1 661  is  not  likely  to  be  repeated  by  his  life  of  A  Scots 
Earl,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  who  was  beheaded  in  1685. 
(Andrew  Elliot,  Edinburgh.  10s.  453  pp.)  This, 
however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  author,  but  of  his 
subject  "  The  Great  Marquess "  was  one  of  those 
characters  about  whom  controversy  rages  fiercely. 
His  son,  "  The  Scots  Earl,"  excited  no  such  stormy 
passions.  The  son  was  altogether  a  milder,  man  than 
his  father,  and  no  section  of  Scotsmen  regard  him  with 
either  hatred  or  devotion.    Nothing  became  him  so 


well  during  his  life  as  the  last  hour  which  he  fepent  on 
the  scaffold,  where  he  was  allowed  an  astonishing 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  devotion.  His  life,  with  that 
of  his  father,  covers  the  whole  of  the  tragedy  of  the 
Stuart  dynasty.  It  is  a  good,  solid,'workmanlike  piece 
of  historical  biography. 

The  Scot  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Ian  Mac- 
laren  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  7s.  6<£  340  pp.),  is 
a  collection  of  historico-ecclesiastical  essays  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Watson,  which  is  interesting 
reading  even  for  Englishmen.  The  first  part  deals 
with  "  The  Kirk  as  a  Factor  in  Scots  History ;  its 
discipline,  and  its  worship."  A  separate  essay  is 
devoted  to  William  Carstairs.  We  are  shown  the 
Scot  in  his  home,  the  Scot  with  his  books,  and  we 
are  pleasantly  initiated  into  the  differences  between 
the  Moderates  and  the  Evangelicals.  The  book 
suffers  from  the  want  of  an  index,  and  Dr.  Watson  is 
probably  by  this  time  thoroughly  ashamed  of  his 
unworthy  sneer  at  spiritualism  and  its  mediums. 

Another  Scots  book,  of  the  biographical  rather 
than  the  historical  order,  is  the  Ltfe  of  George 
Matheson%  by  D.  Macmillan  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
7s.  6d.),  which  brings  us  down  to  Scotland  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  an  admirable  biography,  a 
worthy  tribute  to  an  admirable  divine.  But  that 
which  gives  it  a  far  wider  than  either  a  Scottish  or 
theological  interest  is  the  picture  which  it  presents 
of  a  man  of  genius  who  triumphed  over  blindness 
so  completely  that  no  one  would  have  imagined, 
either  from  the  extent  of  his  reading,  the  power  of 
his  preaching,  or  the  efficiency  of  his  pastorate,  that 
he  was  sightless.  Mr.  Fawcett  was  a  marvel  But 
he  was  not  blind  from  his  youth  up. 

more  "tales  of  an  aunt." 

The  third  volume  of  the  lively  Memoirs  of  the 
Comtesse  de  Boigne  has  just  appeared  (Heinemann. 
Index  and  il- 
lu  strations. 
316  pp.  10s 
net).  They 
cover  the 
period  from 
1820  to  1830, 
and  are  fully 
as  interesting 
as  those  con- 
tained in  the 
two  earlier 
volumes.  In 
this  volume 
there  is  much 
about  Louis 
XVIIL,  and 
the  death  of  Comtc  de  Boigne. 

Napoleon      is  {After  a  contemporary  portrait  by  TardituS) 
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recorded,  showing  how  little  impression  it  made.  In 
connection  with  this  there  is  a  good  story. 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  went  into  the  study  of  George  IV.  and 
said  to  him  : — 

"  '  Sir,  I  come  to  tell  your  Majesty  that  your  mortal  enemy 
is  dead.' 

*  •« « What  ! '  he  cried,  1  is  it  possible  ?   Can  she  be  dead  ?  ' 

"  Lord  Castlereagh  was  obliged  to  calm  the  Monarch's  joy  by 
explaining  to  him  that  he  was  not  talking  of  the  Queen,  his 
wife,  but  of  Bonaparte.,, 

The  book  may  be  thoroughly  recommended  to  lovers 
of  political  memoirs,  especially  as  the  translation  is 
consistently  well  done. 

THE  STORY  OF  CRIME. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Adam  has  devoted  several  years  to  the 
study  of  Crime  from  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave  (Werner, 
Laurie.  12s.  6d.  347  pp.  Illustrated),  and  in  this 
fascinating  volume  he  has  produced  a  work  that 
justified  die  labour  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  grue- 
some subject.  It  deals  with  the  whole  machinery  of 
detection  and  punishment.  But  the  most  popular 
chapters  are  those  which  deal  with  crimes  and  crimi- 
nals. The  book  is  well  illustrated,  but  is  foolishly 
marred  by  the  absence  of  an  index.  Mr.  Adam 
dislikes  capital  punishment,  but  in  his  last  chapter  he 
demands  that  all  habitual  criminals,  "  together  with 
their  mischievous  progeny,  should  be  consigned  to  a 
lethal  chamber  "  and  killed  out  of  hand  1 

"A  FAMILY  CHRONICLE." 

A  Family  Chronicle,  edited  by  Gertrude  Lyster 
(Murray.  358  pp.  12s.  net.  Portraits  and  index), 
is  exactly  described  by  its  title.  One  of  the  chief  sub- 
jects of  it,  Barbarina  Lady  Grey,  only  died  in  1902 ; 
the  other,  Lady  Dacre,  in  1854.  It  is  rather  a  con- 
fusing book  to  anyone  not  gifted  with  the  power  of 
keeping  relationship  clear  in  his  head,  and  most 
people  will  find  its  chief  interest  in  the  letters  from 
and  glimpses  of  celebrities —Miss  Mitford,  Sidney 
Smith,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  even  Queen  Victoria ;  and 
for  its  description  of  the  Cape  under  Sir  George  Grey 
in  the  'fifties.  But  both  the  chief  subjects  of  this 
**  Chronicle "  were  evidently  women  of  much  wit, 
sense,  and  character  and  many  resources  ;  and  their 
letters  also  make  excellent  reading. 

PROTECTION  IN  CANADA. 

Hartford  is  a  beautiful  town,  but  who  would  have 
thought  of  it  as  the  best  place  for  studying  the 
English  Constitution  and  the  Canadian  protective 
system  ?  Mr.  Edward  Porritt,  who  wrote  his  "  Un- 
reformed  House  of  Commons  "  there,  assures  us  in 
the  preface  to  his  Sixty  Years  of  Protection  in  Canada 
that  this  is  the  fact.  Excepting  in  Edinburgh  or  in 
London  there  is  no  place  like  Hartford  library  for 
studying  anything.  His  new  book  (Macmillan.  5s.) 
is  a  most  valuable  and  painstaking  study  of  the 
triumph  of  Protection  in  the  Dominion.  Canada, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  worst  place  in  the  English-speaking 
world  from  the  free  trader's  point  of  view.  Not  even 
in  the  United  States  does  industry  lean  so  much  on 


politics,  and  nowhere  are  the  results  worse  both  for 
industry  and  politics.  It  is  a  disheartening  book. 
Mr.  Porritt  is  evidently  convinced  that  the  protected 
interests  in  Canada  will  make  short  work  of  pre- 
ference. His  book  is  full  of  information,  and  bears 
on  every  page  evidence  of  careful  study. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  SHEBA. 

Magda,  Queen  of  Sheba  is  the  title  of  the  Ancient 
Royal  Abyssinian  Manuscript  "  The  Glory  of  Kings." 
It  is  translated  into  English,  from  the  French  of 
M.  Le  Roux,  by  Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst.  The  manu- 
script was  found  at  the  bedside  of  the  Emperor 
Theodorus  when  the  English  troops  entered  Magdala. 
It  was  deposited  at  the  British  Museum,  but  was 
afterwards  sent  back  to  Abyssinia,  and  when  the 
Emperor  John  was  killed  by  the  Mahdists  the  monks 
carried  off  the  precious  manuscript,  which  is  now 
translated  first  into  French  and  then  into  English. 
M.  Le  Roux  declares  that  some  of  the  pages  of  this 
work  have  the  sobriety  of  the  ancient  classics,  the 
pathos  and  the  majesty  of  the  Bible.  It  is  an 
interesting  story;  it  describes  how  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  came  to  Solomon,  and  how  he  betrayed  her  by 
a  device  which  is  recorded  without  condemnation, 
and  which  she  does  not  seem  to  have  resented,  but 
which  was  nevertheless  fraught  with  dire  disaster  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel. 

THE  SUCCESSOR  OF  DEAN  STANLEY* 

There  can  never  be  another  Arthur  Stanley,  but 
Elijah's  mantle  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  Canon 
Henson,  whose  book  on  The  National  Church  (Mac- 
millan. 6s.  440  pp.)  was  published  last  month.  Mr. 
Llewellyn  Davies  writes  an  introduction  in  which  he 
tells  us  in  the  first  sentence  that  the  book  is  one  long 
protest  against  the  ecclesiastical  assumptions  which  are 
tending  to  make  the  Church  of  England  less  national 
than  it  has  been  and  still  professes  to  be.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  able  presentation  of  the  Broad  Church 
Erastian  view  of  the  nation  as  a  sacred  instrument  of 
God,  which  therefore  holds  in  scant  regard  if  not 
with  supreme  abhorrence  the  encroachment  of 
sacerdotalism  which  is  largely  due  to  the  exaltation 
of  the  Episcopate.  In  eighteen  very  readable  and 
vigorously  argued  chapters  Canon  Henson  expresses, 
with  sturdy  conviction,  ideas  and  ideals  which  are  very 
much  at  a  discount  among  the  Anglican  clergy  to-day, 
but  which  are  far  more  in  accord  with  the  convictions 
of  the  majority  of  Englishmen  than  those  which  find 
their  ablest  exponent  in  the  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  ROBERT  OF  THE 
CITY  TEMPLE. 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Order  (Chapman  and 
Hall  6s.  283  pp.)  is  the  title  of  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell's  latest  declaration  as  to  his  opinions  on 
the  Gospel  which  he  was  called  to  the  City  Temple 
to  preach.  He  tells  us  quite  frankly  that  he  was  con- 
verted \.o  Socialism  by  the  clash  which  took  place 
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between  him  and  the  working  men  of  London  some 
years  ago  when  he  was  hooted  in  the  street.  He  now 
tells  us,  "  I  regard  Socialism  as  the  practical  expres- 
sion of  Christian  ethics  and  the  Evangel  of  Jesus." 
As  a  result,  "  I  am  in  the  position  of  having  been 
quietly  excluded  from  an  active  share  in  every  Non- 
conformist organisation  with  which  I  was  formerly 
connected,  with  the  exception  of  the  City  Temple 
itself."  But  Mr.  Campbell  is  too  sensitive.  A  pioneer 
should  have  a  tougher  hide. 

ibsen's  complete  works  (vol.  i). 

Mr.  Heinemann  published  last  month  the  first 
volume  of  an  eleven  volume  complete  copyright 
edition  of  Ibsen's  plays.  Mr.  W.  Archer,  who  says 
that  the  translating  and  editing  of  Ibsen's  works  has 
been  "  one  of  the  chief  labours  and  greatest  privi- 
leges "  of  his  life,  edits  this  compact  and  beautiful 
edition  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Herford.  Mr. 
Archer  is  an  Ibsen  worshipper,  and  in  this  edition  he 
glorifies  "Ibsen  the  pure  poet,  the  creator  of  men 
and  women,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  the  weaver  of 
strange  webs  of  destiny."  Mr.  Herford,  who  writes 
the  introduction  to  "  Love's  Comedy,"  is  more 
critical  of  the  dual-natured  man  who  was  by  turns  "  an 
idealist  exalted  to  the  verge  of  sentimentality,  and  a 
critic  hard,  inexorable,  remorseless  to  the  verge  of 
cynicism."  Devotees  of  the  doctrine — it  would  be 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Gospel — of  Ibsen 
will  find  this  publication  a  worthy  edition  of  their 
Sacred  Books. 

NEW  EDITIONS. 

Last  month  brought  yet  another  edition  of  Mr. 
Austin  Dobson's  classic  work  on  Hogarth 
(Heinemann.  6s.  310  pp.).  This  new  and  enlarged 
edition  contains  seventy-six  illustrations.  In  the 
twenty-eight  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  first  pub- 
lication Mr.  Dobson  has  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
catalogue  and  bibliography  complete.— I  am  delighted 
to  see  that  Mr.  Douglas  Murray's  Jeanne  dArc  is  now 
issued  in  a  handsome  six-shilling  edition.  (Heinemann. 
327  pp.).  This  book  should  be  in  every  school  library 
in  the  land.  As  a  means  of  grace  the  story  of  the  trial 
and  the  rehabilitation  of  the  sainted  Maid  of  Orleans 
should  be  told  from  every  pulpit  Excepting  the 
Crucifixion  there  is  no  narrative  which  appeals  so 
forcibly  to  all  that  is  most  divine  in  the  heart  of 
youth  as  the  piteous  tragedy  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. — It  is 
forty  years  and  more  since  I  first  read  Dumas'  Mar- 
chioness  of  Brinvilliers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ter- 
rible story  in  Methuen's  admirable  six-shilling  edition 
(452  pp.)  revives  the  memory  of  the  thrill  which  I 
felt  as  a  boy.  The  stories  of  four  famous  trials 
are  bound  up  in  this  volume,  the  longest  being  that 
of  Mar}'  Queen  of  Scots. — Messrs.  Nelson  have  sent 
me  several  of  their  delightful  sevenpenny  editions  of 
their  famous  novels.  In  The  Man  from  America,  for 
instance,  they  give  us  384  pages  of  good  type.  They 
are  miracles  of  cheapness  and  neatness.  Equally 
good  is  their  India  paper  large  type  "  New  Century 
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Dickens"  at  2s.,  of  which  Our  Mutual  Friend  was 
issued  last  month. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris  always  found  an  audience  for  his 
poems,  especially  for  "  The  Epic  of  Hades,"  and  his 
admirers  will  now  welcome  the  final  issue  of  his  Poetical 
Works,  which  incorporate  not  only  all  the  poems 
published  in  the  nine  volumes  of  verse  issued  at 
different  times,  but  some  older  poems  omitted  from 
the  earlier  volumes  (Kegan  Paul.    848  pp.    6s.  net). 

NOVELS:    ANTI-SOCIALISTIC  AND  SOCIALISTIC. 

The  Master  Beast,  by  H.  W.  C.  Newte  (Rebman. 
3s.  6d.  net),  is  a  story  written  to  demolish  Socialism. 
It  describes  London  after  Socialism  has  been  estab- 
lished. It  is  a  lurid  picture  of  despotism,  inefficiency, 
madness  and  prostitution.  Mothers  who  are  forbidden 
to  rear  their  infants  go  mad,  and  are  locked  up  in 
lunatic  asylums.  The  other  women  abandon  them- 
selves to  debauchery.  Murder  is  unpunished.  Every 
man  of  independence  is  consigned  to  the  slave  gangs. 
At  last  an  invasion  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  other 
Orientals  overwhelms  the  ruined  land  in  a  deluge  of 
fire  and  blood.  The  story  is  everything  such  a  story 
with  such  an  aim  should  not  be.  Exaggeration  when 
it  becomes  grotesque  is  caricature  which  recoils  like  a 
boomerang.  Demos  Awakes  (Long.  6s.),  by  D.  C. 
Murray,  is  another  story  with  a  moral  intended  to 
warn  the  working  classes  against  agitators  who  stir 
up  class  wars  and — incidentally — reinforce  their  argu- 
ments by  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  a  slender  tale,  mere 
milk  and  water  compared  with  the  drugged  brandy  of 
44  The  Master  Beast." 

Another  novel  by  P.  Gibbs,  not  of  the  same 
strenuous  order,  The  Individualist  (Richards.  6s.), 
gives  us  a  Socialist  blacksmith  as  hero,  with  a 
renegade  Conservative  Individualist  as  the  villain  of 
the  piece.  The  Conservative  scoundrel  seduces  a 
saintly  schoolmistress,  who  has  her  own  ideas  as  to 
the  absurdity  of  the  marriage  tie.  She  is  deserted  as 
a  reward,  and  finds  consolation  in  the  Socialist  black- 
smith, after  he  has  defeated  her  former  lover  and 
become  M.P.  for  Brixton. 

SOME  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Claverse,  bloody  Claverse,  is  the  hero  of  Ian 
Maclaren's  novel,  Graham  of  Claver house  (Murray. 
6s.).  The  story  begins  when  Claverhouse  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  Guard  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  ends  at  Killiecrankie.  It  is  neither  so  Scotch 
nor  so  romantic  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  subject  and  the  author. 

Sheaves,  by  E.  F.  Benson.    (Heinemann.  6s.) 

When  one  has  read  one  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  novels,  one 
knows  very  well  what  to  expect  of  another.  In  style  they  are 
much  alike.  "  Sheaves,"  like  the  preceding  novels,  is  full  of 
lengthy  descriptive  passages  and  conversations,  which  some- 
times seem  interminable.  The  plot,  however,  is  interesting, 
concerning  as  it  does  the  marriage  of  a  young,  active  man  in  the 
early  twenties  to  a  woman  of  forty-two,  who,  in  spite  of  a 
torturingly  unhappy  marriage,  is  still  beautiful  and  cnarming. 
The  marriage  is  ideal.  The  wife  becomes  a  successful  play- 
wright, whose  work  almost  takes  London  by  storm.  But  jast 
when  the  real  problem  might  have  been  beginning,  after  about 
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(wo  years  of  marriage,  Mr.  Benson  makes  her  be  struck  down 
by  consumption,  and  die.  Incidentally  it  may  be  said  that  one  of 
the  characters  in  the  novel  is  a  country  clergyman,  a  limited 
and  not  a  very  attractive  figure.  Mr.  Benson,  of  course,  is  a 
son  of  the  late  Archbishop  Benson. 

The  Blue  Lagoon,  by  De  Vere  Stacpoole  (Unwin. 
6s.),  is  a  story  of  a  boy  and  a  girl  marooned  on  a 
lonely  desolate  isle  of  the  Pacific.  They  knew  nothing 
of  life  or  death.  But  in  that  island  paradise  they 
learned  the  mystery  of  death  and  the  not  less  sacred 
mystery  of  sex  arid  parentage.  How  this  knowledge 
came  to  them  is  delicately  told  in  a  story  which  is 
unlike  any  other  story  that  ever  was  written.  An 
original,  charming,  simple  romance  by  a  novelist  of 
courage  and  imagination. 

In  the  Helpmate  (Constable.  6s.)  May  Sinclair 
tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  had  two  mistresses  and 
a  most  virtuous  and  religious  wife,  and  she  tells  it  in 
such  a  way  that  every  reader  feels  he  would  rather 
take  his  chance  at  the  day  of  judgment  with  the  man 
and  his  paramours  than  with  the  saintly  wife.  Yet, 
although  it  sounds  paradoxical,  it  is  quite  true  that 
Miss  Sinclair's  story  makes  for  righteousness,  and  will 
do  much  good  if  it  is  read  by  women  whose  physio- 
logical ignorance  is  armour-plated  by  a  top-sided 
pharisaic  virtue.  The  wife  who  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  Miss  Sinclair's  story  may  help  other  wives 
to  the  understanding  which  they  need. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Shiel  in  The  White  Wedding  (Laurie. 
6s.)  ventures  upon  more  dangerous  ground  than  the 
gorv  fields  in  which  he  romped  so  recklessly  in  his 
"  Yellow  Peril."  "  A  White  Wedding  "  is  a  wedding 
in  which  both  bride  and  bridegroom  live  as  monk 
and  nun.  The  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  the 
man  to  save  her  for  her  real  lover,  who  is  away  at 
the  wars.  In  the  romances  of  chivalry  such  pacts 
were  not  uncommon.  But  in  the  early  days  the 
guardian  knight  slept  with  a  sharp  sword  between  him 
and  his  friend's  wife.  Mr.  Shiel's  hero  has  no  sharp 
sword,  but  a  conscience  sharper  than  a  two-edged 
sword,  and  he  wins  through  in  the  end,  but  not  until 
after  they  have  gone  through  much  tribulation. 
Whether  it  is  Mr.  Shiel  or  Miss  Sinclair,  the  abortive 
marriage  seems  to  have  great  attraction. 

Another  story  turning  upon  a  marriage  lacking  in 
one  or  other  of  its  essential  ingredients  is  Mrs. 
Meade's  Little  Josephine  (Long.  6s.).  Here  we  have 
one  marriage  in  which  the  bride  is  bought  for  ^5,000 
down  by  a  man  whom  she  does  not  love,  and  another 
in  which  the  daughter  runs  off  with  a  lover  and  is 
disowned  by  her  father  in  consequence.  In  order  to 
get  back  that  father's  love  she  actually  steals  the  little 
son  of  a  dead  friend.  The  curious  workings  of  a 
shallow,  unbalanced  nature  are  clearly  defined. 

The  Anchorage,  by  W.  H.  Koebel.  (Griffiths.  6s.) 

A  story  whose  strongest  point  is  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tions of  run  life  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand.  An 
tfterly  down-at-heel  and  deplorable  individual  is  shipped  by 
friends  to  New  Zealand,  in  the  hope  that  there  he  may  make  a 
fresh  start.  He  gets  on  to  a  run,  and  sheep-musters  and  sheep- 
^cars,  and  does  make  a  very  fresh  start,  greatly  helped  thereto 


by  his  love,  at  first  apparently  quite  hopeless,  but  afterwards 
successful,  of  the  runholder's  daughter. 

The  Speculator,  by  Olive  Christian  Malvery. 
(Laurie.  6s.) 

A  highly,  not  to  say  wildly,  improbable  tale  of  a  woman, 
whose  husband  fills  a  consular  post  in  a  lonely,  far-off  spot,  and 
who  herself  lives  in  England  with  her  two  children.  Not 
having  enough  to  educate  them  properly,  she  determines  to 
become  a  stockbroker.    She  dresses  as  a  man  (is  of  course  never 


found  out),  and  succeeds  in  getting  a  good  business,  for  a  time, 
The 

incidents. 


and  then  Xhere  is  a  crash. 


story  is  full  of  most  unlikely 


The  Quceris  Friend,  by  Helene  Vacaresco. 
(Laurie.  6s.) 

A  novel  of  Roumanian  life,  exceedingly  conversational,  but  a 
great  improvement  on  the  writer's  first  novel.  A  young  and 
high-born  Roumanian  marries  an  English  peer,  and  cannot  fit 
in  at  all  with  his  family.  The  chief  interest  in  the  novel  is  the 
picture  it  gives  of  Roumanian  aristocracy.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  care  much  about  the  characters. 

Eve's  Apple,  by  Alphonse  Courlander  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  6s.)  is  so  artistically  constructed  a  story  that 
the  pleasure  in  reading  it  would  be  great  even  if  the 
contents  were  not  as  fine  as  they  undoubtedly  are. 
A  good  man  is  shorn  of  his  good  name  and  falls  into 
sin  at  the  insidious  demands  of  a  bad  woman ;  yet  a 
woman  is  also  the  good  angel  who  brings  the  healing 
balm  and  helps  him  to  arise  again  to  noble  deeds. 

Most  indefatigable  of  all  novel  writers,  Fergus 
Hume  produced  last  month  The  Sacred  Herb  (John 
Long.  6s.).  It  must  be  about  the  twentieth,  or  is  it 
the  hundredth  story  of  mystery,  of  suspected  innocence 
and  ultimately  discomfited  and  detected  guilt  that  he 
has  written  since  his  "  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab  " 
made  him  famous?  There  is  no  falling-off  in  the 
interest  excited  by  his  narrative.  But  to  produce 
detective  stories  all  one's  life,  even  when  they  are  as 
clever  as  Mr.  Hume's,  is  not  exactly  an  ideal  mode  of 
existence. 

The  multitudinous  public  that  is  interested  in  the 
theatre  will  read  with  avidity  The  Porters  of  Wood* 
thorpe  (Long.  6s.),  a  story  of  a  theatrical  travelling 
company  told  by  Miss  Muriel  Darche,  who  is  the 
actress  Miss  Marion  Dale. 

Mr.  Foster  is  always  at  home  in  Northumberland, 
and  his  Jacobite  Admiral  (Long.  6s.),  a  story  of  a 
lad's  adventures  during  the  Jacobite  rebellion,  is  full 
of  life  and  colour. 

Mrs.  Lucas  Cleeve  in  A  Woman's  Aye  and  Nay 
(Long.  6s.)  portrays  the  awful  results  of  woman's 
suffrage.  Heroine,  wife  of  M.P.,  falls  in  love  with 
opposing  candidate  and  defeats  her  husband  by  her 
casting  vote.  If  married  women  are  bad,  spinsters 
are  too  aggressive  to  have  a  vote. 

The  Paxton  Plot,  by  C.  G.  Mitford  (Long.  6s.), 
describes  the  hatching  and  the  addling  of  a  world- 
wide plot  by  the  Russian  Revolutionary  Party  to  buy 
up  the  armies  of  the  world,  and  so  engineer  a  simul- 
taneous universal  overturn. 

Stubble  Before  the  Wind,  by  Mrs.  Campbell  Praed 
(Long.  6s  ),  is  a  collection  of  short  stories,  many  of 
which  have  a  metaphysic  motif  as  a  silver  lining. 
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RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

This  month  we  receive  several  books  all  with  the 
same  aim  and  object,  that  of  strengthening  the  faith  of 
the  Christian  world  in  the  verities  of  the  Christian 
religion.  One  of  these  books  is  by  Rev.  Frank  Ballard, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  addresses  originally  delivered 
at  Brighton,  but  which  he  has  re-written  and  re- 
published under  the  title  of  Christian  Essentials :  a 
Re-statement  for  the  People  (Culley.    354  pp.  5s-)- 

The  Cities  of  St.  Paul  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
452  pp.  12s.)  is  a  report  of  lectures  by  Sir  William 
Ramsay  upon  the-cities  of  Eastern  Asia  Minor,  and 
discusses  their  influence  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
•  Apostle  Paul.  They  deal  with  Tarsus,  Antioch, 
Iconium,  Derbe,  and  Lystra,  and  the  potent  influence 
which,  through  St.  Paul,  they  exerted  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Cnristianity.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
plates,  cuts,  and  maps. 

Dr.  Ridgeway's  book  on  Social  L'fe  from  the 
Christian  Point  of  View  (Cassell.  167  pp.  is.  6d.) 
is  the  more  interesting  because  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment to  the  Bishopric  of  Chichester.  The  Raiment 
of  the  Soul,  and   Ot/ier  Studies,  by   Rev.  Henry 


Howard  (Culley.  261  pp.  3s.  6d.),  is  a  series  of 
popular  sermons  by  an  Australian  preacher,  with 
an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Watkinson. 

Dr.  Schofield,  who  has  written  sanely  upon  many 
questions  in  which  psychic  research  meets  Christian 
faith,  has  published  a  small  volume  entitled  Christian 
Sanity,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Durham  has  written  a 
brief  preface. 

MUSIC. 

In  The  Threshold  of  Music  Mr.  William  Wallace 
discusses  the  Art  of  Music  in  relation  to  other  phases 
of  thought,  and  endeavours  to  trace,  through  its 
history,  the  cerebral  processes  which  are  concerned 
in  its  development  (Macmillan.    268  pp.    5s.  net). 

In  his  book  Great  Musicians  (Grant  Richards. 
3s.  6d.  net)  Mr.  Ernest  Oldmeadow  claims  to  give  a 
more  accurate  account  of  Palestrina's  life  than  any 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  England.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  somewhat  misleading,  for  while  it 
includes  essays  on  Orlando  Lassus,  Palestrina,  Monte- 
verde,  Lully,  Rameau,  Purcell,  Handel,  and  Bach, 
there  are  no  essays  on  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Wagner,  Brahms, 
or  many  other  "  Great  Musicians." 


LEADING  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  EDUCATION. 

The  Christian  Church  since  the  Reformation.  S.  Cheetham... 

(Macmillan)  10/6 

Studies  in  Christian  Doctrine.   James  Drummond  ...(Green)  net  10/6 

Christianity  and  the  Social  Order.    R.  J.  Campbell.. 


(Chapman) 

The  Catholicism  of  the  Church  of  England.  Hon.  and  Rev. 


6/0 


a/6 
7/6 
3/6 
3/6 
6/0 
5/o 


7/6 


James  Adderley  (Griffiths)  net 

Man  and  HIS  Future.    W.  Sedgwick  (Laurie)  net 

Missions  to  Hindus.    L.  G.  Mylne  (Longman)  net 

Christian  Sanity.    Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield  (Marshall  Bros.) 

Kosmos.    G.  Woolnough  (Simpkin) 

John  BuU  and  His  Schools.    W.  R.  Lawson  (Blackwood)  net 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,  Etc 

The  Historians*  History  of  the  World.    Edited  by  H.  Smith 

Williams.    25  vols  ( Times  Office)  each 

The  International  Geography.  Edited  by  H.  R.  Mill  

(Macmillan)  15/0 

Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart.  W.  Drummond  None  

iCixton  Co.)  net  7/6 

Rambling  Recollections.    Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,    a  vols.   

(Macmillan)  net  30/0 

The  Diaries  Of  Edward  Pease.    Sir  A.  E.  Pease  ...(Headley)  net  7/6 

A  Family  Chronicle.    Gertrude  Lyster   (Murray)  net  12/0 

Electoral  Reform.   J.  King   (Unwin)  net  2/6 

No.  10,  Downing  Street.    C.  E.  Pascoe   (Duckworth)  net  ai/o 

The  Royal  Manor  of  Richmond.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Bell  (Bell) 

Memorials  Of  Old  Dorset.    T.  Perkins  and  H.  Pen  tin  

(Bemrose)  net  15/0 
A  Princess  Of  Intrigue.    (Anne  Genevieve  de  Bourbon,  Duchesse 

Longueville.)    H.  Ncxrl  Williams,    a  vols  (Hutchinson)  net  24/0 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  Boigne.  M.  C.  Nicouiiand   

(Heineinann)  net  10/0 

The  Congo  and  Coasts  of  Africa.  R.  Harding  Davis   

(Unwin)  net  6/0 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Washington.  Owen  Wister  

(Macmillan)  net  8/6 

Grant.  Lincoln,  and  the  Freedmen.  J.  Eaton... (Longman)  net  9/0 
The  Cruise  of  the  M  Port  Kingston  "  (Jamaica),  w.  R.  Hall 

Caine  (Collier)  net  10/0 

Magda  Queen  Of  Sheba   (Funk  and  Wagnails)  5/0 

SOCIOLOGY. 

The  Imperial  Tariff  for  1908.  T.  E.  O'Reilly  

(Eyre  and  SpotUswoode) 

Sixty  Years  of  Protection  in  Canada.  E.  Porritt   

(Macmillan)  net  5/0 

The  Black  Stain.    G.  R.  Sims  ( Tarrold)  net  1/0 

Mother  Earth.    M.  Fordham  (Chiswick  Press)  net  5/0 

HORTICULTURE,  Etc. 

Our  British  Trees.    F.  G.  Heath  (Country  Press)  net  xo/o 

R0S*A.    Rev.  I.  H.  Pemberton  (Longman)  net  xo/6 


ART,  MUSIC. 

William  Hogarth.    Austin  Dobson    (Hetnemannl  net 

Memories  and  Music   (Mathews)  net 

The  Threshold  Of  MuslC    William  Wallace  (Macmillan)  net 

Great  Musicians.    E.  Oldmeadow   (Richards)  net 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  ESSAYS. 

Apologia  Dlffldentls.    W.  Compton  Leith   (Lane)  net 

Modernism  and  Romance.    R.  A.  Scott  James   (Lane)  net 

Euphues  the  Peripatlclan.  P.  Woodward  ...(Gay  and  Bird)  net 
The  Stage  Censor.  G.  M.  G  [}£w}j*\ 

Ibsen.    E  Gosse  (Hodder) 

James  Thomson.    G.  C.  Macaulay   (Macmillan)  net 

William  Clarke  (Sonnenschetn) 

Keys  to  the  Drood  Mystery,    Edwin  Charles  (Collier)  net 

POEMS,  DRAMAS. 

Poems  of  Sir  Lewis  Morris  ........(Paul) 

Wild  Honey.    (Poems.)    Michael  Field   (Unwin)  net 

Poems.    F.  P.  B.  Osmaston   (Paul)  net 

Songs  Of  Old  France.    Percy  Allen   (Griffiths)  net 

The  Heir's  Comedy.   (Drama.)   Arthur  Dillon  

(Elkin  Mathews)  net 

Deirdre.    (Drama.)   A.  E   (Maunsel) 

ThyrslS  and  Fausta.    (Drama.)   Rosalind  Travers.........  

(Elkin  Mathews]  act 

NOVELS. 

Sheaves  (Heineniann] 


Benson,  E.  F. 
Cleeve,  Lucas. 
Courlander,  A. 
Dawe,  Carlton 


A  Woman's  Aye  and  Nay  (Long) 

Eve'S  Apple  (Unwin) 

.  One  Fair  Enemy  (Long) 

Dawson,  W.    The  Scourge  ..(MethuenJ 

De  Morgan,  William.    Somehow  Good  (Hememann) 

Fisher,  A.  O.   Withyford  (Chatto) 

Forster,  R,  H.  A  Jacobite  Admiral   :  (*-°n«! 

Gibbs,  P.  The  Individualist  (Richards) 

Gi&sing,  Algernon.  Second  Selves  ft-00*! 

Hume,  Fergus.  The  Sacred  Herb  "-(Long) 

Koebel.  w.  H.  The  Anchorage  (Griffiths) 

Lang,  L.  L.  The  Imbeciles  (Hurst) 

Maclaren,  Ian.    Graham  of  Claverhouse   (Murray) 

Mai  very,  Olive  C  The  Speculator  (t*une) 

Meade,  L.  T.    Little  Josephine  (Loo«) 

Murray,  D.  C  Demos  Awakens   ;(,LoW 

Playne,  C  E.  The  Terror  of  the  Macdurghotts   (Unwin) 

Praed,  Mrs.  Campbell.  Stubble  before  the  Wind  (Long) 

Randall,  F.  J.  Love  and  the  Ironmonger   •:;"£*ne( 

Ritchie,  Mrs.  David  G.   Man  and  the  Cassock  (Methuen) 

St.  Barbe,  R.  The  Golden  Fleece   >lsl^>' 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  V.    The  Blue  Lagoon  (bnwin) 

Vacaresco,  He*lene.  The  Queen's  Friend  

Warden,  Florence.    A  Devil's  Bargain  

Whisbaw.  F.  A  New  Cinderella   w'd^LocJS 


White,  F.  M.  Craven  Fortune   
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Describes  its  New  Publication 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World 

A  Remarkable  Book 

You  can  by  no  possibility  have  on  your  shelves  a  book  to  take  the  place 
of  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World,  because  there  is  no  other 
work  of  similar  scope  in  the  English  language.  It  is  a  history  of  human 
progress  in  all  its  phases,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present ;  a  work  for 
the  general  reader  as  well  as  for  the  scholar ;  a  brilliant  and  fascinating 
narrative  on  the  one  hand,  a  comprehensive  and  scholarly  reference  work 
on  the  other.  It  includes  the  story  of  the  dynastic,  political,  and  military 
events  that  sometimes  do  service  as  complete  history ;  and  also  the  records 
of  human  society,  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  people  of  all  epochs,  01 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  Arts,  Literatures,  Religions,  and 
Sciences  that  are  the  highest  products  of  human  activity. 

The  Historians'  History  of  the  World  is  of  a  size  to  match  the  magnitude 
of  its  subject.  It  is  embodied  in  twenty-five  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes, 
aggregating  seventeen  thousand  pages.  It  is  well-printed  on  excellent  book  paper, 
sumptuously  illustrated,  and  handsomely  bound — in  every  respect  equal  to  the  books 
usually  sold  for  a  guinea.  Yet  the  price  of  these  splendid  volumes  is  so  low  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  reach  of  even  the  most  moderate  incomes.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  at  7s.  6d.  per  volume  The  Historians'  History  represents  the  greatest 
book  bargain  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

An  Unusual  Offer 

This  is  our  deliberate  judgment,  but  we  ask  no  one  to  accept  our 
verdict  in  the  matter  untested.  We  show  our  faith  in  the  work  in  a  simple 
but  convincing  way : 

We  offer  to  send  you  the  entire  set  of  twenty-flye  volumes,  absolutely 
without  cost  to  you,  for  examination  in  your  own  home.  Tou  may  keep  the 
books  an  entire  week,  and  use  them  precisely  as  if  they  were  your  own.  If 
you  do  not  wish  to  purchase  after  this  examination,  the  books  may  be 
returned  at  our  expense,  and  you  incur  no  obligation  of  any  kind. 

We  believe  this  offer  to  be  absolutely  without  precedent  in  the  history 
of  book  publishing ;  and  we  ask  you  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  reading  the  sub- 
joined general  comments,  which  are  stated  very  briefly — and  therefore 
perforce  somewhat  dogmatically — to  meet  the  limitation  of  space.  Ample 
particulars  regarding  The  History  are  given  in  a  descriptive  book  which 
we  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  gratis  and  post  free. 

I  An  AuthoritatiYe  Work 

By  whatever  standards  of  scholarship  it  may  be  measured,  The  His- 
torians' History  of  the  World  stands  forth  as  a  work  of  the  most 
unchallengeable  authority.  Its  editors  and  contributors  include  the  most 
celebrated  historians  of  several  contemporary  nations.  They  represent  the 
scholarship  not  merely  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  of  the  universities  of 
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Barlin,  Pans,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Gratz, 
Strasburg,  and  the  chief  educational 
centres  of  America.  Every  important 
statement  admitted  to  its  pages  was  sub- 
jected to  the  clear  light  of  impartial 
criticism  from  many  standpoints.  Wher- 
ever possible  the  original  sources  for 
important  events  were  consulted ;  very 
frequently  they  are  quoted  verbatim  or 
in  the  most  direct  and  presentable  trans- 
lation. But  the  contemporary  view  is 
always  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  the  most 
recent  scholarship. 

II   k  Book  for  the  General  Reader 

But  while  thus  subjecting  every  fact  to 
the  most  searching  tests  of  scholarship, 
the  editors  have  been  no  less  sedulous  in 
their  efforts  to  make  a  book  of  the  utmost 
interest  to  the  general  reader.  Never 
before,  we  venture  to  assert,  was  there  so 
notable  a  combination  of  the  scientific 
with  the  artistic  spirit — zest  for  the  facts 
of  history  and  love  of  the  vivid  presenta- 
tion of  these  facts — united  in  the  interests 
of  any  single  work  as  went  to  the  pro- 
duction of  The  Historians'  History. 

Thus  was  evolved  the  most  fascinating 
story  of  history  that  was  ever  presented 
on  a  large  scale — a  story  to  be  read 
for  the  sheer  delight  of  reading.  History 
as  here  presented  is  no  mere  dull  chronicle, 
but  a  living  record  that  has  all  the  in- 
terest of  a  novel.  And  this  is  as  it 
should  be — for  what  is  more  fascinating 
than  a  true  story  from  human  life  ?  A 
hovel  is  the  record  of  the  deeds  of 
imaginary  heroes  and  heroines.  History 
is  the  story  of  real  heroes  and  heroines. 
Well-presented  history  should,  then,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  the  allurement  of 
romance  with  the  additional  attraction  of 
actuality. 

The   Historians'  History  respond* 


marvellously  to  this  test.  Its  glowing 
nanative — concerned  thus  with  almost 
every  phase  of  man's  political,  social,  and 
intellectual  activity — will  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  the  young,  enlarge  the 
mental  horizon  of  the  mature,  and  make 
for  better  citizenship  in  every  walk  of  life. 

Ill   k  Universal  Question-Answerer 

But  while  The  Historians'  History  is 
thus  the  most  fascinating  of  histories  as 
a  mere  book  to  read,  it  is  no  less  extra- 
ordinary as  a  book  of  reference.  It  is  a 
universal  question-answerer,  because  it 
deals  with  almost  every  phase  of  human 
activity  and  achievement.  And  the  im- 
mense storehouse  of  its  pages  is  made 
accessible  by  a  novel  system  of  reference 
aids.  Of  these,  we  have  space  here  to 
speak  of  only  one — the  encyclopaedic 
Index,  which  occupies  an  entire  volume 
and  is  in  itself  the  repository  of  an  extra- 
ordinary amount  and  variety  of  interesting 
and  useful  information. 

This  Index  presents  not  merely  the  names 
but  condensed  biographies  of  thousands  of 
historical  characters  ;  it  outlines  the  histories 
of  about  five  hundred  nations  ;  and  epitomizes, 
under  some  hundreds  of  headings,  the  entire 
story  of  the  growth  and  development  of  civili- 
zation. But  of  course  its  chief  object  is  to 
point  the  way  to  the  inexhaustible  stores  of 
information  contained  in  the  text.  It  fulfils 
its  purpose  so  well  that  The  Historians' 
History  of  the  World  easily  takes  place 
among  the  half-dozen  most  important  books 
of  reference  in  any  language — a  fact  that  It 
nothing  less  than  extraordinary  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  work  is  intended  primarily 
as  a  book  to  read. 

In  a  word,  The  Historians'  History 
combines  in  an  utterly  novel  way  the 
fascination  of  a  vivid  story  with  the 
substantial  qualities  of  an  educational 
wotk.  We  think  it  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  no  other  large  book  ever  issued  in 
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15  Volume*- 17,000  pages— 3.000  Illustrations. 

Only  7  6  a  volume,  although  equal  to  books  sold  for  a  guinea 


the  English  language  can  justly  be  com- 
pared with  it  in  regard  to  this  combination 
of  human  interest  with  educative  value. 
In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  must 
become  a  great  national  influence  for  good. 

A  Descriptive  Book  Free 

We  could  wish  that  any  one  who  reads 
these  statements  might  feel  disposed  to 
put  them  to  the  test,  at  our  expense,  by 
accepting  our  offer  to  send  the  twenty- five 
volumes,  carriage  paid,  for  a  week's  free 
examination.  But  as  some  readers  may 
hesitate  to  send  for  the  books  until 
they  know  more  particulars,  a  book  has 
been  prepared  for  free  distribution  that 
describes  The  Historians'  History  of 
the  World,  illustrates  its  plan,  scope, 
and  characteristics,  and  explains  its  low 
price. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  send  you  a  copy 
of  this  book  gratis  and  post  free. 

It  explains  the  meaning  of  the  name  His- 
tori  an  s'  History  ;  tells  how  and  by  whom 
the  work  was  made;  and  illustrates  its  cos- 
mopolitanism,  its  freedom  from  national 
prejudice,  its  sympathetic  yet  critical  outlook 
upon  the  whole  field  of  history.  The  book 
gives  extracts  showing  the  manner  in  which 
The  History  deals  with  the  story  of  progress 
in  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  economics,  in 
general  civilization,  no  less  than  with  dyna- 
stic, political,  and  military  history  It  will 
show  that  The  Historians'  History  is  a 
unique  work,  filling  an  extraordinary  gap  in 
English  literature;  a  work  that  tells  the  whole 
story  of  human  achievement  throughout 
sixty-five  centuries. 

From  Argument  to  Demonstration 

As  to  all  this,  however,  the  reader  may 
suspend  judgment  until  he  has  seen  the 
work  itself.  But  in  the  meantime  we 
must  view  The  Historians'  History  of 
the  World  from  a  totally  different  point 


of  view — the  very  practical  one  01  price. 

Kach  one  of  these  splendid  volumes  is, 
according  to  all  ordinary  standards,  a 
guinea  book. 

Yet  our  price  is  only  7s.  6d.  per  volume. 

We  are  confident  that  no  new  book 
comparable  to  this  in  size  and  quality  was 
ever  published  hitherto  at  less  than  twice 
our  price  ;  indeed  we  know  of  no  case 
where  a  book  of  equal  value  has  been 
published  for  less  than  21s.  Each  volume 
of  The  Historians'  History  contains 
four  times  the  amount  of  matter  of  the 
average  7s.  6d.  book.  As  regards  quality  of 
paper,  illustrations,  printing,  and  binding, 
it  is  no  less  strikingly  superior.  By  all 
ordinary  standards,  we  repeat,  it  is  a 
guinea  book. 

It  follows  that  our  offer  of  The  History 
at  7s.  6d.  per  volume  constitutes  so  radical 
a  departure  from  established  methods  as 
fairly  to  be  termed  revolutionary.  The 
new  methods  that  make  this  possible 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  book-buyer 
and  to  every  student  of  present-day 
economic  conditions.  They  are  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  descriptive  book  that  we 
offer  to  send  you  gratis.  We  shall  not 
attempt  even  to  outline  the  explanation 
here,  beyond  making  three  significant 
statements  : 

1    A  Long-Term  Investment 

We  are  so  confident  that  The  His- 
torians* History  meets  a  real  public 
need,  that  we  base  all  our  calculations  on 
the  assumption  that  more  than  50,000 
sets  of  the  work— a  total  of  more  than 
1,250,000  volumes — will  be  sold.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  present  terms  of  sale,  the 
sinking  fund  to  cover  the  ^"70,000  expended 
in  the  production  of  the  manuscripts  for 
The  Historians'  History  of  the  World 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 


A  Thought-Provocative  Contrast 

The  two  piles  of  books  here  shown  (from  a  photo- 
graph) represent  the  same  total  price— 
{a)  At  the  right,  three  recent  books  that  together 
cost  60s. 

(b)  At  the  left,  eight  volumes  of  The  Historians* 
History  of  the  World,  that  together 
cost  60s. 


of  the  plates  from  which  it  is  printed,  will  not  repay 

ooo  until  50,000  sets  of  the  work  have  been  sold. 

is  radically  different  from  the  usual  publishing  method 
overing  the  entire  capital  invested  in  a  book  from  the 
>f  a  relatively  small  first  edition.    From  this  source  alone 
rly  purchaser  of  The  Historians'  History  saves  more 
four  shillings  per  volume. 

Best  Bargain  First 

We  offei  the  present  edition  at  the  lowest 

price  that  we  shall  ever  place  on  any  edition. 

Everyone  is  aware  that  publishers  habitually 
charge  the  highest  price  at  the  outset,  subse- 
quently reducing  the  price  to  reach  a  larger 
public.  They  thus  penalize  the  early  buyer 
doubly,  first  by  charging  him  a  higher  price 


than  later  purchasers  are  asked  to  pay,  and 
secondly,  by  depreciating  the  value  of  the  books 


which  the  early  buyer  has  placed  on  his  shelves. 
We  prefer  to  reverse  this  method,  giving 
the  early  purchaser  the  best  bargain.  We 
may  be  compelled  to  increase  the  price,  but 
under  no  possible  circumstances  shall  we  reduce  it. 
S   Small  Monthly  Payments 

Should  you  decide  to  purchase  the  work  after  examination,  payment 
may  be  made  in  monthly  sums  of  only  10/6  for  the  cloth,  and  a  little 
more  for  the  more  expensive  bindings ;  you,  of  course,  having  the  entire 
twenty-five  volumes  to  read  and  enjoy  from  the  start. 

The  customary  practice  of  the  publisher,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  require  that  the 
entire  price  of  the  book  be  paid  at  once. 

A  Final  Word  about  the  Free  Descriptive  Book 

We  have  no  space  for  further  details  here.    But  should  you  wish  to 
know  more  about  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World  before 
accepting  our  free-examination  offer  overleaf,  you  have  but  to  send  for  the 
book  that  describes  The  Historians'  History  at  length  and  explains 
the  new  method  of  publication  that  makes  the  low  price  possible. 
This  descriptive  book,  which  is  sent  gratis  and  post  free,  is  a 
^  \%      quarto  of  more  than  two  hundred  pages — it  was  found  im- 
**%\      possible  to  exhibit  the  varied  contents  of  so  comprehensive 
a  work  as  The    Historians'   History  adequately  in 
The  Time  '  *\%%%       smaHer  compass.      The  book  is    full   of  interesting 
(Book  Club)  *         matter   illustrating    the    many-sidedness    of  The 
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obligation  of  any  kind.  We 
think   you   might  regret 
not  to  have  seen  it. 
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DIARY  AND  OBITUARY  FOR  JANUARY. 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Jan.  I. — A  meeting  of  two  thousand  British  Indians  in 
Johannesburg  protests  against  the  enforcement  of  the  Registration 
Act  ...  The  Bell  Telephone  Company  becomes  the  property  of 
the  Province  of  Manitoba  ...  Colonel  Boroff,  chief  of  the 
Russian  Gendarmerie  at  Samara,  is  shot  in  the  street. 

Jan.  2. — The  drivers  and  conductors  (about  one  thousand 
men)  of  the  London  Road  Car  Company's  motor-omnibuses  go 
out  on  strike  ...  A  riot  takes  place  at  Vancouver  between 
Whites  and  Japanese  ...  The  Kasbah  of  Medeuna,  in  Morocco, 
is  captured  by  the  French. 

Jan.  3. — The  Federation  of  Master  Spinners  in  Lancashire 
decide  for  a  lock-out,  owing  to  the  strike  of  "  ring "  spinners 
in  two  mills  at  Oldham  ...  Mr.  McArthur  (L.),  M.P.  for  the 
St.  Austell  Division  of  Cornwall,  resigns  his  seat  owing  to  ill- 


Thaw  trial  begins  at  New  York  ...  M.  Pichon,  French  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  visits  Madrid  ...  It  is  announced  that  the 
Times  newspaper  is  to  be  published  in  the  future  by  a  limited 
liability  company,  of  which  Mr.  Walter  is  to  be  chairman,  and 
Mr.  Pearson  managing  director. 

Jan.  7. — Lieutenant-General  W.  H.  Mackinnon  is  appointed 
Director-General  of  the  Territorial  Forces  ...  A  meeting  in 
furtherance  of  the  project  for  holding  a  pageant  in  London  next 
July  is  held  ...  The  overdue  Canadian  liner  Mount  Royal 
arrives  at  Queenstown  ...  Mr.  A.  Heinze  (the  "Copper 
King  ")  is  arrested  in  New  York,  charged  with  the  illegal  certi- 
fication of  cheques  on  the  Mercantile  National  Bank  ...  Mr. 
Aldrich,  chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate,  introduces  a 
Currency  Bill. 

Jan.  8. — The  Employers'  Mining  Association  of  Great  Britain 


Sir  Julius  Wernher,  Bart 


M.  Lemoine. 


M.  Lemoine  is  the  Frenchman  who  says  that  ne  has  manufactured  real  diamonds.  He  is  being 
prosecuted  for  fraud  by  Sir  Julius  Wernher,  the  life  Governor  of  the  De  Beers  Consolidated 
Diamond  Mines. 


riwzograpk  by\  [Lafayette,  Dublin. 

Sir  Arthur  Vicars. 

Custodian  of  the  Crown  jewels  at  Dublin  Castle. 
The  commission  which  held  a  secret  inquiry  into 
the  disappearance  of  the  jewels  decided  that  h  • 
did  not  exercise  proper  care  in  the  custody  of  t  he 
jewels. 


health  ...  An  African  Coloured  Political  Organisation  Congress 
is  opened  at  Cape  Town  . . .  Herr  Harden  is  found  guilty  of 
libelling  Count  Kuno  Moltke,  and  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment,  with  costs. 

Jan.  4. — The  report  of  Edinburgh  University  states  that  3,278 
students,  including  590  women,  matriculated  during  1907,  the 
largest  number  for  fifteen  years  ...  Drill  trials  on  the  Rand 
result  in  a  victory  for  the  Gordon  drill  ...  Mr.  Smuts,  at  a 
meeting  in  Johannesburg,  defends  the  Registration  Act  ... 
Owing  to  the  death  of  M.  Guyot  Dessaigne,  M.  Briand  becomes 
Minister  of  Justice,  also  retaining  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship 
...  The  King  of  Sweden  declines  a  coronation  ceremony. 

Jan  6. — The  Lord  Chancellor  appoints  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence 
as  Judge  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  for  five  years  ... 
The  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners'  Association  give 
notice  that  they  will  close  their  mills  on  January  25th  ...  Mr. 
Gandhi,  at  Johannesburg,  replies  to  Mr.  Smuts,  giving  reasons 
for  the  Indian  opposition  to  the  Registration  Act  ...  The  second 


lay  their  views  on  the  Miners'  Eight  Hours  Bill  before  the  Home 
Secretary  ...  Sir  J.  Gordon- Sprigg,  the  ex- Premier  of  Cape 
Colony,  becomes  a  Parliamentary  candidate  for  East  London, 
South  Africa  ...  The  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  states  that 
tiie  deficit  for  1907  is  over  £2, 250,000  ...  The  Additional  Act 
of  the  Sugar  Convention  is  approved  by  the  Second  Chamber 
of  the  States-General  at  the  Hague. 

Jan.  9.— Lord  Ampthill  presides  at  a  meeting  to  invoke  the 
intervention  of  the  British  Government  to  protect  the  Indians  in 
the  Transvaal  ...  The  rate  war  is  renewed  between  the  White 
Star  and  American  Lines  ...  An  Exhibition  of  purely  South 
African  products  is  opened  at  Cape  Town  ...  In  the  Reichstag 
there  is  a  debate  on  the  proposed  harbour  construction  at 
Heligoland,  for  which  £1,500, 000  is  voted.  M.  Schollaert 
accepts  the  Premiership  and  Ministry  of  the  Interior  for 
Belgium  in  succession  to  the  late  M.  de  Trooz. 

Jan.  10. — A  special  Army  Order  amends  the  regulations  for 
recruiting  for  the  Army  Reserve  ...  Mr.  Gandhi  and  fourteen 
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leaders  of  the  passive  resistance  to  the  Registration  Act  arc 
committed  to  prison  at  Johannesburg  ...  A  radical  motion  for 
the  introduction  in  Prussia  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct 
suffrage  is  rejected  in  the  Lower  Chamber  ...  The  Court  of 
Appeal  of  California  sets  aside  the  conviction  of  ex-Mayor 
Schmitz,  and  orders  his  discharge  ...  Mulai  Hafid  is  proclaimed 
Sultan  of  Fez  by  general  consent. 

Jan.  II. — A  Commission  on  the  disappearance  of  the  Crown 
Jewels  opens  in  Dublin  ...  By  order  no  immigrants  are  to  be 
admitted  into  Canada  unless  they  come  direct  from  the  land  of 
their  birth  ...  Good  rains  begin  to  fall  in  India  from  Karachi 
to  Delhi,  dispelling  apprehensions  of  a  wide  extension  of 
famine. 

Jan.  13. — A  Royal  Commission  is  appointed  to  make  an 
inventory  of  the  ancient  and  historical  monuments  of  Scotland 
...  An  inquest  is  opened  on  the  sixteen  children  killed  in  a 
panic  on  the  stairs  of  Barnsley  Town  Hall  ...  The  employe's  of 
the  London  Car  Company  accept  the  employers'  terms  ...  In 
Paris,  Mr.  H.  Farman,  an  Englishman,  with  an  aeroplane  of  his 
own  invention,  wins  the  prize  of  £2,000  offered  by  MM. 
Deutsch  and  Archdeacon  ...  King  Haakon  opens  the  Session  of 
the  Storthing  ...  The  contract  for  the  Tien-tsin — Yang-tsze 
Railway  is  signed  by  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Deutsche- Asiatische  Bank  and  the  British 
and  Chinese  Corporation. 

Jan.  14.— Sir  Eldon  Gorst  arrives  at  Wady  Haifa  after  a 
fortnight's  tour  in  the  Soudan,  in  which  he  finds  evidence  of 
great  moral  and  material  progress  ...  The  Belgian  Chamber 
re-assembles;  the  Prime  Minister  reads  an  important  de- 
claration on  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  adhere 
to  the  plan  of  the  annexation  of  the  Congo  State  ...  The 
French  Parliament  re-assembles  ;  M.  Brisson  is  again  elected 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ...  By  a  lamentable 
panic  in  a  theatre  in  Boyertown,  Penn.,  U.S.A.,  167  women 
and  children  are  killed  and  75  injured  ...  Mr.  H.  O.  Wills 
promises  £100,000  towards  the  endowment  of  Bristol  University 
on  condition  that  its  charter  is  granted  within  two  years. 

Jan.  15. — The  reply  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  a  memorial  on 
the  question  of  Natal  and  the  Natives  is  published  ...  Lord 
Brassey  is  appointed  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ...  The 
Senate  in  Washington  passes  a  resolution,  along  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,  remitting  more  than  half  of  the  indemnity  to 
be  paid  to  the  United  States  by  China,  on  account  of  the 
Boxer  rebellion  ...  M.  Miliukoff  delivers  an  address  in  New 
York  on  the  state  of  Russia. 

Jan.  16. — Lord  Avebury  is  installed  Lord  Rector  of  St. 
Andrews  University  ...  Dr.  Arthur  Newsholme  is  appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  Local  Government  Board  ... 
A  mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  Ottawa  enthusiastically  endorse 
the  proposal  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  Quebec  by  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  as  a  National  Park  ...  In  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  the  second  reading  of  the 
Polish  Expropriation  Bill  is  carried  with  the  modifications 
insisted  on  by  the  Conservative  Right  and  the  National  Liberals 
...  The  King  of  Sweden  opens  the  Riksdag. 

Jan.  17. — Mr.  Churchill,  M.P.,  returns  to  London  from 
South  Africa  ...  Miss  Mary  Robinson  is  arrested  for  perjury  in 
the  Druce  case  ...  A  Conference  of  the  Labour  Party  is  neld  in 
Hull  on  "Unemployment"  ...  In  the  French  Chamber  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works  declares  himself  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Western  Railway  by  the  State  ...  Mulai 
Hafid  proclaims  a  holy  war  in  Morocco  ...  Women  suffragists 
make  a  raid  on  the  Prime  Minister's  residence  and  five  arc 
arrested. 

Jan.  18.— Sir  Louis  W.  Dane,  K.C.I.E.,  C.S.I.,  is 
appointed  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjab  ...  More 
than  one  hundred  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
ministers  of  other  denominations  sign  a  manifesto,  declaring 
that  the  Socialism  they  believe  in  (sometimes  called  Christian- 
Socialism)  involves  the  public  ownership  and  management  of 
the  means  of  production,  distribution  and  exchange  ...  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  while  in  Paris,  meets  M.  Clemenceau 
and  M.  Pichon  ...  A  riot  takes  place  at  Newton  Abbot  after 
the  declaration  of  the  poll  for  Mid-Devon  ...  The  third  reading 


of  the  Polish  Expropriation  Bill  is  carried  in  the  Prussian 
Chamber  by  200  to  120  ...  A  great  assemblage  is  held  in  New 
York  to  insist  upon  the  principle  that  the  Negro  shall  have  a 
fair  chance  to  prove  his  worth  as  a  citizen  ...  General  Keim 
resigns  the  presidency  of  the  German  Navy  League  ...  A  letter 
from  Count  Tolstoy  to  M.  Sienkiewicz,  on  the  Polish  question, 
is  published. 

Jan.  20. — Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  arrives  in  London  ... 
Polling  for  the  election  of  an  Irish  representative  Peer  results  in 
Lord  Curzon's  election  ...  The  Labour  Party's  Conference 
opens  at  Hull;  it  approves  the  affiliation  of  the  Women's 
Labour  League  ...  The  Transvaal  Government  give  notice  that 
the  Inter-Colonial  Council  will  expire  on  June  2nd. 

Jan.  21. — The  Congo  Reform  Association  meets  in  London 
...  In  Canada,  Mr.  Lemieux  explains  to  the  Chamber  the 
arrangements  he  has  made  with  Japan  on  the  immigration  ques- 
tion Sir  W.  Laurier  advocates  a  reform  of  the  Senate  on  the 
United  States  system  ...  Germany  agrees  to  pay  ^4, 100  com- 
pensation to  Messrs.  Burns,  Philp  and  Co.,  of  Sydney,  for  loss 
of  trade  in  the  Marshall  Islands  ...  Demonstrations  of  50,000 
unemployed  are  held  in  Berlin  ...  The  Natal  Government 
decide  to  disband  the  regiment  formed  for  service  in  Zululand 
...  The  Inter-continental  Railway,  which  unites  the  Pacific  with 
the  Atlantic,  is  opened  in  Guatemala. 

Jan.  22. — After  rejecting,  on  Tuesday,  by  951,000  to  91,000 
votes  a  resolution  to  incorporate  a  definite  Socialist  aim  in  the 
party's  constitution,  the  Labour  Party  at  Hull  adopts,  by 
514,000  to  469,000  votes,  a  resolution  declaring  that  Socialism 
is  the  definite  object  of  the  party  ...  The  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company's  steamer  Amsterdam  collides,  near  the  Hook  of 
Holland,  with  the  steamer  Axminstcr ;  the  Amsterdam  is 
seriously  damaged  ;  most  of  the  passengers  are  safely  landed,  bat 
one  boatload  is  missing. 

Jan.  23. — A  deputation  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
McKenna  urges  the  maintenance  of  simple  Bible  teaching  in 
the  schools  ...  Two  by-elections  in  Canada  result  in  Liberals 
being  returned. 

Jan.  24. — The  missing  boat  of  the  steamer  Amsterdam, 
wrecked  off  the  Hook  of  Holland,  is  found ;  the  passengers  had 
been  taken  on  board  a  fog-bound  steamer  ...  The  threatened 
lock-out  in  the  cotton  trade  is  averted  ...  The  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  discusses  the  policy  of  France  in 
Morocco  ...  The  freedom  of  the  City  of  Cardiff  is  conferred  on 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  ..  The  report  of  the  enquiry  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  into  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  is 
published. 

Jan.  25. — Dr.  C.  J.  Ridgeway  is  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Chichester  ...  An  exhibition  of  old  English  masters  is  opened 
at  Berlin  ...  The  election  for  the  Cape  Legislative  Council 
results  as  follows  :  S.A.  Party,  15  ;  Unionists,  5;  Independents,  I. 

Jan.  27. — An  Income-Tax  Reduction  League  is  inaugurated 
in  London  ...  A  conference  is  held  in  London  by  the  Balkan 
Committee  to  affirm  the  responsibility  of  Great  Britain  and 
other  European  Powers  for  the  restoration  of  order  in 
Macedonia  ...  A  conference  of  New  South  Wales  labour 
delegates  rejects  by  118  votes  to  27  a  motion  in  favour  of 
collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution 
and  exchange  ...  The  Canadian  Government  holds  a  conference 
at  Ottawa  to  arrange  a  loan  for  Western  farmers  ...  The 
Republicans  of  Portugal  issue  a  manifesto  ...  Tsarong  Shap'e, 
Tibetan  envoy,  pays  the  last  instalment  of  the  Tibetan  indemnity 
at  the  Foreign  Office. 

Jan.  28. — The  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  on  Morocco 
ends  with  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government  ...  Mr. 
Henderson  is  elected  the  new  Chairman  of  the  Labour  Party  ... 
The  Japanese  Government  announces  that  the  Canadian 
immigration  question  is  definitely  settled  ...  At  the  first  public 
sitting  at  Calcutta  of  the  Factory  Labour  Commission  evidence 
is  given  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  child  labour  is 
employed  in  the  cotton  mills  ...  An  Imperial  edict  is  published 
in  China  granting  Sir  Robert  Hart  leave  of  absence  for  two 
years.    His  duties  are  taken  over  by  Sir  Robert  Bredon. 

Jan.  29. — The  third  Session  of  the  present  Parliament  is 
opened  by  the  King  ...  Mr.  Burns  receives  a  deputation  of 
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The  late  Withelm  Busch. 

Trade  Unionists  on  facilities  for  holding  their  meetings  in 
municipal  buildings  ...  In  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Borden's  amendment  to  restrict  Japanese  immigration  by 
hostile  legislation  is  defeated  by  100  votes  to  45  ...  Influential 
Mabomedans  in  the  Punjab  meet  to  protest  against  the  Transvaal 
Asiatic  Ordinance  ...  The  Tibetan  indemnity  having  been  paid, 
the  Indian  Government  orders  the  evacuation  of  the  Chumbi 
Valley  ...  A  new  Bulgarian  Cabinet  is  formed  under  M. 
Mahnofif. 

Jan.  30.—  The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Asquith  receive  a  Trade 
Union  deputation  on  adult  suffrage,  conscription,  old-age 
pensions,  and  Government  contracts.  In  the  House  of  Lords 
the  debate  on  the  Address  referred  solely  to  the  condition  of 
Ireland  ...  In  the  Commons  there  was  an  interesting  debate  on 
the  subject  of  unemployment,  the  hostile  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Macdonald  being  negatived  by  195  to  146  votes. 

Jan.  31. — It  is  stated  that  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
▼exed  question  of  Asiatic  Registration  in  the  Transvaal  is  in 
sight. 

BY-ELECTION. 

Jan.  17. — Owing  to  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Eve,  K.C.  (Liberal), 
to  the  Bench,  an  election  takes  place  in  Mid-Devon.  Result : — 

Captain  E.  F.  Morrison-Bell  (U.)   5,191 

Mr.  C.  R.  Buxton  (L.)    4,632 

Unionist  majority   559 

SPEECHES. 

Jan.  8. — Mr.  Haldane,  at  Glasgow,  on  Woman's  Suffrage. 

Jan.  10. — Lord  Cromer,  at  Glasgow,  maintains  that  Free 
Trade  is  a  safeguard  against  the  creation  of  huge  trusts,  and  the 
soundest  basis  for  a  healthy  Imperialist  policy. 

Jan.  15.— Mr.  Asquith,  at  Lancaster,  on  Protection  and  Free 
Trade. 


Jan.  17. — Mr.  Balfour,  in  Glasgow,  on  the  probable  tactics  of 
the  Government, 

Jan.  18. — Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  London,  on  his  tour  in 
Africa. 

Jan.  22.— Mr.  Churchill,  at  Manchester,  on  the  cotton  trade 
dispute  and  the  Government's  programme  ...  Mr.  Lcniieux,  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  argues  that  to  exclude  the  Japanese 
from  Canada  would  be  a  serious  breach  of  the  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

Jan.  23. — Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  City,  criticises  the  Government. 

Jan.  24.-— M.  Delcasse,  in  the  French  Chamber,  on  the 
guiding  principles  of  the  foreign  policy  of  France  during  the 
last  decade. 

Jan.  25. — Mr.  Balfour,  at  Cambridge,  on  national  decadence 
and  philosophy  ...  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  Cardiff,  on  British 
Trade  ...  Mr.  Choate  and  Mr.  Brycer  in  New  York,  on 
American  affairs. 

OBITUARY. 

Jan.  2.— Canon  A.  C.  Thynne,  75. 

Jan.  3.— M.  Soufflot  de  Magny,  63  ..  Mr.  E.  Hanlon, 
Toronto,  famous  sculler,  53. 

Jan.  4. — Mr.  C.  Absolon  (veteran  cricketer),  90. 

Jan.  6.— Mr.  Boyle,  M.I.C.E.,  85. 

Jan.  9. — Herr  Wilhelm  Busch  (German  caricaturist),  76. 

Jan.  10. — u  Clarence,"  the  last  chief  of  .  the  Mosquito 
Indians  ...  Sir  Jotindra  Mohun  Tagore,  76  ...  Dr.  Robert 
Atkinson  (great  linguist,  and  late  Professor  of  Sanscrit  in 
Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin). 

Jan.  12.—  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid,  90. 

Jan.  13. — M.  Groult  (distinguished  art  collector,  Paris),  76. 

Jan.  14. — Holger  Drachmann  (greatest  contemporary  Danish 
poet),  63  ...  Lieut. -Colonel  Ellery,  F.R.S.  (astronomer, 
Melbourne  Observatory). 

Jan.  17.— Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Henry  Newdigatc,  K.C.B.,  75. 

Jan.  18. — Sir  J.  Lawson  Walton,  M.P.,  Attorney-General, 
55. 

Jan.  19.  —  Mr.  If; 
E.    C.  Stedman 
(American  poet 
and  writer),  74. 

Jan.  20.  —  Sir 
Massey  Lopes, 
89. 

Jan.  22.  —  Sir 
David  Brand 
(Chairman  of 
Crofters'  Commis- 
sion), 70. 

Jan.  25.—  Mile. 
Louisa  de  la  Ramee 
(«'  Ouida  "),  67. 

Jan.  26.  —  Sir 
William  T.  G. 
Cook  (Birming- 
ham), 73. 

Jan.  27.— Mr. 
George  Kenyon 
(ex-M.P.  Denbigh 
Boroughs),  67. 

Jan.  28.— Car- 
din  a  1  Richard, 
Archbishop  o  f 
Paris,  89. 

Jan.  30.  —  Sir 
Henry  Tyler,  81. 
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REVOLUTION   IN  AGRICULTURE. 

Inoculating  Leguminous  Crops. 


NITRO-BACTERINE,  although  it  is  practically 
only  twelve  months  old,  has  already  found 
numerous  champions  amongst  those  who, 
much  doubting,  tried  it  last  year.  Most  of  these 
were  practical,  competent  farmers  whose  business  it 
is  to  get  as^  much  as  possible  out  of  the  land.  These 
are  not  the  men  to  be  led  away  by  a  misplaced 
enthusiasm  for  an  jdea.  Results,  and  results  only, 
appeal  to  them  and  to  their  neighbours.  Not  only 
have  they  written  enthusiastically  of  increased  yield 
and  hastened  crops  ;  many  of  them  have  acted  at  once. 
One  is  taking  his  son  from  college  and  a  profession 
to  place  him  on  the  land — a  new  era  for  farmers  has 
dawned,  he  says ;  enormous  possibilities  are  in  the  near 
future.  Another  is  putting  leguminous  crops  in  every 
available  acre  at  his  disposal.  Not  for  experiment, 
he  satisfied  himself  last  year.  Not  a  seed  he  now 
sows  but  will  be  inoculated.  The  tale  is  the  same 
everywhere.  Here  it  is  poor  land,  where  crops  are 
always  bad,  which  is  being  sown  with  inoculated  seed ; 
there  abandoned  fields  are  again  being  cultivated,  and 
will  doubtless  produce  substantial  crops  as  a  result  of 
inoculation. 

NOT  A  PANACEA  FOR  ALL  ILLS. 

Every  day  adds  to  the  number  of  enthusiastic 
reports  we  receive.  But  precisely  because  Nitro- 
Bacterine  has  achieved  such  splendid  results  it  is 
necessary  to  utter  a  warning  against  any  misconcep- 
tion or  unjustifiable  expectations  regarding  the  use  of 
bacteria  cultures.  Inoculation  is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
soil  ills.  The  cultures  are  not  a  manure,  they  simply 
add  to  the  soil  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  which  are 
essential  for  the  most  successful  growing  of  leguminous 
crops,  and  this  only  when  certain  soil  conditions  are 
favourable. 

We  reprint  the  notice  which  from  the  first  we  have 
done  our  utmost  to  impress  upon  our  readers  : — 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  nodule- 
forming  bacteria  only  supply  nitrogen  to  the  crops 
and  soil.  If  the  land  is  deficient  in  phosphates, 
potash,  or  lime,  these  must  be  added  if  the  bacteria 
are  to  do  their  work  properly.  Plants  require  phos- 
phates, potash  and  lime  as  well  as  nitrogen  for 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth,  but  nitrogen  is  the 
most  important  as  well  as  the  most  expensive  food 
element,  and  given  the  presence  of  the  other  food 
elements  in  the  soil,  inoculation  will  supply  all  the 
nitrogen  necessary  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a 
leguminous  crop. 

That  is  to  say,  Nitro-Bacterine  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  nitrate  manures,  taking  their  place 
entirely — but  only  their  place,  not  that  of  all 
manures. 

Another  point  to  be  remembered  concerning 
inoculation  is  that  soils  rich  in  available  nitrogen  do 
not  respond  to  inoculation.  Where  plants  can  obtain 
nitrates  from  the  soil  they  appear  to  prefer  this  source 
of  nitrogen  supply,  and  tubercle  formation  is  pre- 


vented. The  fact  that  tubercles  are  not  found  in  any 
quantity  upon  plants  growing  in  rich  soils  has  been 
frequently  observed.  The  results  of  experiments 
show  that  the  development  of  tubercles  is  much  less 
when  nitrate  is  present  in  the  soil  than  when  it  is 
absent.  Also  that  as  the  amount  of  nitrate  diminishes, 
the  development  of  tubercles  becomes  more  marked, 
showing  that  nitrate  manure  is  actually  worse  than 
useless  if  Nitro-Bacterine  is  used. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  it  is  soil 
poor  in  nitrogen  which  responds  most  readily  and 
liberally  to  inoculation ;  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
non-productive  land  it  does  not  pay  at  present  to  till 
and  manure,  which  can  be  restored  to  fertility  and 
productiveness  by  the  use  of  these  bacteria  cultures. 

NITRO-BACTERINE  ABROAD. 

A  most  interesting  series  of  experiments  is  being 
conducted  by  our  energetic  agents,  Messrs.  Crowther 
and  Ben,  in  Angers.  The  city  corporation  is  deeply- 
interested,  and  has  granted  land  specially  for  the 
purpose. 

In  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Russia  experiments 
are  being  made  also,  whilst  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  Hungary  is  actively  participating. 

In  the  West  Indies  Nitro-Bacterine  will  be  a  great 
boon.  The  practice  of  growing  leguminous  plants, 
such  as  cow  peas,  pigeon  peas,  and  various  crotolaria, 
in  the  fields  before  the  sugar  cane  is  planted  is 
becoming  more  and  more  general.  In  fact,  the  world 
over  the  great  value  of  leguminosae  in  fertilising  the 
soil  is  being  more  and  more  recognised. 

NITRO-BACTERINE  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

How  many,  I  wonder,  of  the  numerous  applicants 
for  allotments  under  the  new  Act  know  of  Nitro- 
Bacterine  and  what  it  means  to  them  ?  And  how 
many  to  whom  land  has  been  allotted  intend  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  wonder-working  bacteria  ?  It  is  par 
cxcellaiee  to  the  allotment  holder  that  Nitro-Bacterine 
should  appeal.  As  a  general  rule  he  is  rich  in 
experience,  but  lacking  in  capital.  Unless  he  can 
manure  his  land,  and  do  so  thoroughly,  it  will  not 
support  him.  But  the  most  necessary  manure  of  all 
— that  which  is  to  enrich  the  soil  in  nitrates  — is  the 
most  expensive  of  all,  and  is  getting  dearer  every 
year.  This  is  a  serious  problem.  He  must  have 
nitrates,  but  how  to  afford  it  ?  Nitrc-Bacterine  solves 
the  difficulty.  Its  cost  is  trifling,  its  effect  is  amazing. 
No  single  one  of  the  thousands  who  to-day  for  the 
first  time  feel  themselves  masters  of  the  soil  they  till 
should  neglect  this  wonderful  means  of  enriching  their 
soil,  of  increasing  the  value  of  their  crops  in  two  years, 
by  at  least  ^5  an  acre. 

NITRO-BACTERINE  FOR  NON-LEGUMINOUS  CROPS. 

It  is  now  an  open  secret  that  Professor  Bottomley 
is  actively  engaged  in  perfecting  a  Nitro-Bacterine 
culture  which  will  benefit  non-leguminous  crops  just  as 
the  present  cultures  do  the  leguminosse.    Just  think 
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of  what  this  means  if  every  grain  and  root  crop  grown 
could  be  inoculated,  and  the  yield  thereby  increased, 
not  indirectly  as  now,  but  immediately  by  direct 
watering.  In  that  case  the  future  holds  dazzling  pros- 
pects for  the  successful  farmer  if  bacterial  research 


sown  in  parallel  rows,  so  that  results  can  be  readily 
compared.  Those  desirous  of  making  this  interest- 
ing experiment  should  send  is.  id.  to  "  Nitro- 
Bacterine  "  at  the  address  given  below. 


VARIETIES  OF  CULTURES. 


A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD 

and  its  places  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  everyone.  In  this  Twentieth  Century 
of  bustle  and  business  no  one  can  afford  to  neglect  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge — especially  a  knowledge  of  the  world  we  live  in.  Such  a  knowledge 
is  of  first  importance  to  every  business  man  if  he  would  be  successful,  You 
can  readily  acquire  this  by  obtaining  the 

WORLD-WIDE  ATLAS 

which  contains  128  beautifully  coloured  Maps  of  all  parts  of  the  World,  two 
Frontispieces — the  Flags  of  all  Nations  and  the  Time  of  all  Nations,  Introduc- 
tion by  Dr  Scott  Keltie,  Secretary  of  Royal  Geographical  Society,  London, 
giving  an  Account  of  Geographical  Discovery  and  Political  Territorial  Changes 
from  the  beginning  of  Nineteenth  Century,  98  pages  of  Index  to  67,000  Places 
for  rapid  reference.    Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth. 

As  a  reliable  Reference  Atlas  for  the  business  man  or  newspaper  reader  it  is 
unequalled,  and  judging  from  letters  received  from  purchasers  it  is  a 
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Japan,  Korea,  Port  Arthur,  Formosa 
Cyprus,   Hong  Kong,   W  range  I   laland,  Aajou 

lalaada,  Toklo.  Pes  m.  Jerusalem 
Calcutta,  Madraa.  Bombay.  Aden,  Perim  laland 

Til .  t  - 

Africa,  Political 

Africa,  Phyaical  ..... 
Algeria  with  Tunia  .... 
Mornooo  ...... 


Cap*  Colony,  TraniTaal,  and  Oranc*  Hirer  Colony 
Tiana»aal,  Orauge  lli»er  Colony,  Natal,  Baauto 

Ui.d  

St.  Uelena,    K.  ...     ...  Mauriliua.  Madagaacar, 

Hoootra,  Madeira.  Canary  lalaada.  Cairo, 
The  Cape,  Cape  TowB  .... 


Manitoba      .         .         .  ■ 

Baakalehowaa,  Aaaiaiboia.  Etc  ■ 

Britiah  Columbia  . 

United  States,  N.B. 

United  Bute*.  B.K. 

Unitod  Bute*.  N.B.  Oaatral 

United  Stat**,  N.W. 

United  State*,  N.W.  Central 

United  Btetas,  B.W. 

United  State*,  B.W.  Central 

Mexico  .... 

Wert  India  lalaada  • 

Jamaica,  Bahamas.  Trinidad,  Bermuda* 

Cuba.  Lamer  Antilles,  British  tlondura* 

Sebec,  Montreal.  Niagara 
w  York.  Washington,  Nicaragua  Canal 
South  America,  Political 
Sooth  America.  Physical 

a^b°.rT?ri^tn!M 


Bolivia  .... 
Kaatern  Brai.l 
Chile  ■ 

Uruguay.  Paraguay.  North  Argentina 


iguay.  Paragu 
th  Argrntina 
no.  Aires,  Valparaiso,  Valpi 

R.o  de  Janeiro,  Rio  d. 

I  .m.  and  Callao.  Psjumi 
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What  Purchasers 
think  of  it. 


I  find  it  well  worth  ihiec  lime- 
the  price  I  paid  for  it.'' 

I  consider  the  Atlas  excep- 
tional good  value." 

It  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent 
production,  and  quite  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations." 

I  consider  it  a  niaivcl  «»l 
cheapness." 

I  am  very  well  pleased  with 


it.' 


44  Exceedingly  useful." 


Date. 


Please  send  me  a  Copy  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's 

World-Wide  Atlas 

(LATEST  EDITION) 

for  which  I  enclose  7s.  6d.  in  payment 

Residents  abroad,  if  unable  to  obtain  it  from  the  local  Book- 
sellers, may  have  it  sent  direct  from  the  Publishers  by  Registered 
Book  Packet  on  receipt  of  8s.  4d. 


Name- 


Address  _ 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Ltd., 

Edina  Work*,  Easter  Road,  EDINOUBGH  | 
7  Paternostor  Square,   LONDON,  E.C 
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of  what  this  means  if  every  grain  and  root  crop  grown 
could  be  inoculated,  and  the  yield  thereby  increased, 
not  indirectly  as  now,  but  immediately  by  direct 
watering.  In  that  case  the  future  holds  dazzling  pros- 
pects for  the  successful  farmer  if  bacterial  research 
achieves  this  culminating  triumph. 

EXPERIMENTS  QUOTED. 

In  the  articles  we  have  published  on  the  subject  of 
soil  and  seed  inoculation  we  have  quoted  many 
instances  of  actual  experiences  in  the  use  of  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria.  The  principle  of  inoculating  the  soil 
by  means  of  pure  cultures-  was  first  attempted  by 
Professor  Nobbe  in  Germany,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
examples  we  gave  were  the  result  of  inoculation  with 
cultures  obtained  from  Germany,  where  the  perfection 
of  Professor  Nobbed  culture  has  been  diligently 
attempted.  Like  all  other  cultures — with  the  brilliant 
exception  of  Nitro-Bacterine — that  issued  by  the 
German  Agricultural  Department  has  but  a  short  life, 
which  naturally  militates  greatly  against  its  general 
use.  It  fell  to  Professor  Bottomley,  in  the  course  of 
his  research  work,  to  discover  how  the  nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria  could  be  kept  alive  for  years  in  the  form  of 
a  dry  powder — a  discovery  which  has  placed  within 
the  reach  of  everyone  the  world  over  a  marvellous 
means  of  increasing  their  crops.  A  couple  of  other 
examples,  that  of  the  cutaway  bog  in  Mayo,  which 
showed  - the  great  reclaiming  value  of  nitrogen-fixing 
organisms,  and  that  of  a  farmer  in  Ireland,  who 
doubled  his  vetch  crop  by  inoculation,  were  from 
experiments  made  with  "  nitro  culture  "  obtained  from 
America.  Last  month  we  referred  to  a  report  made 
by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  The  fine  results  there  set  forth  were  the  work 
of  bacteria  sent  from  Canada.  This  is  particularly 
gratifying  to  those  who  confidently  look  to  great 
things  from  Nitro-Bacterine  in  South  Africa.  If  the 
imperfect,  short-lived  culture  from  Canada  can  do  so 
much,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  the  perfected 
powder  of  long-lived  bacteria  sent  from  England  ? 

WATERING  WITH  NITRO-BACTERINE. 

Watering  with  a  solution  of  Nitro-Bacterine  is 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  object 
of  this  watering  is,  of  course,  to  get  the  bacteria  into 
the  ground  round  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants. 
They  are  wanted  on  the  roots,  not  on  the  leaves. 
Watering  meadows  helps  the  grass  if  clover  is  present. 
Use  an  ordinary  watering  cart.  Growing  crops  are 
best  watered  when  about  two  inches  high ;  standing 
pastures  and  clovers  should  not  be  watered  until 
new  growth  has  commenced.  Far  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  both  inoculating  the  seed  and  then, 
later  on,  watering  the  crop. 

AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT. 

We  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  the 
famous  sweet  pea  specialist,  to  send  to  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  two  sixpenny  packets  of  mixed 
sweet  pea  seeds ;  one  packet  will  contain  inoculated 
seeds,  the  other  ordinary  seeds.    These  should  be 


sown  in  parallel  rows,  so  that  results  can  be  readily 
compared.  Those  desirous  of  making  this  interest- 
ing experiment  should  send  is.  id.  to  "  Nitro- 
Bacterine  "  at  the  address  given  below. 

VARIETIES  OF  CULTURES. 

We  have  received  many  inquiries  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  different  culture  for  every 
leguminous  plant.  It  certainly  is  if  you  wish  to  get 
the  best  result.  The  bacteria  in  the  culture  are  in 
each  case  obtained  from  the  plant  the  culture  is  to 
benefit.  They  are  rendered  much  more  virulent 
for  attacking  leguminous  plants  by  the  special 
method  of  their  preparation,  but  they  always  remain 
much  more  partial  to  the  plant  from  which  they 
originally  sprang  than  to  any  other.  The  result  is 
that  the  bacteria  in  the  sweet  pea  culture,  for  instance, 
are  far  more  energetic  and  hard  working  in  the  roots 
of  the  sweet  pea  than  they  would  be  in  those  of,  say,  a 
broad  bean.  They  would  increase  the  growth  of  the 
latter  somewhat  certainly,  but  to  nothing  like  the  same 
extent  as  would  the  bacteria  in  the  special  broad  or 
field  bean  culture. 

In  addition  to  the  5s.  gallon  packages  we  supply 
quart  packages  for  2s.  6d.  in  five  cultures,  viz.,  for 
sweet  peas,  broad  beans,  runner  beans,  garden  peas, 
and  lupins.  These  2s.  6d.  packages  are  supplied  to 
residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  only. 

Each  package  consists  of  three  packets. 


If  those  living  abroad  wish  the  package  sent  by 
letter  post  they  must  add  6d.  to  cover  extra  postage. 
Unless  this  is  done  it  will  be  sent  by  sample  post. 

Full   descriptive   pamphlet   sent  on   receipt  of 


ORDER  FORM.  Date_ 


Please  send  me  gallon  packets  of 

NITRO-BACTERINE,  for  crops  marked  as 
under \  for  which  I  enclose  £ 

Name  

Address  


Separate  cultures  are  supplied  for  each  of  the 
undermentioned  (see  above)  — 

BEANS  (FIELD  &  BROAD)  ALSIKE 

RUNNER  LUCERNE 

LUPINS  ROSES 

PEAS,  GARDEN  SAINFOIN 

SWEET  TARES 

FIELD  TOMATOES 

CLOVER,  RED  TREFOIL 

WHITE  COWPEAS 
(Specify  any  other  crop  not  mentioned.) 

To  NITRO-BACTERINE, 

Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  W.C. 


STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

39  &  40,  Whitefriars  St.,  London,  E.C. 


» 


THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

In  Half- Yearly  Volumes. 

Cloth  Ollt.      Price  5/-.       By  Post  5/6. 

A  Complete  and  Up-to-date  Illustrated  Record  of  the  World's  History 
and  its  Periodical  Literature. 

Vol.  36— July- December,  1907— Ready. 


BINDING  CASES,  to  bind  Subscribers'  own  parts,  with  Index  and 
Title- Page,  may  be  had  for  1/6,  post  free. 


PEERS  or  PEOPLE? 

An  Appeal  to  History. 
By   W.   T.  STEAD. 

In  a  couple  of  hundred  pages  Mr.  Stead  has  condensed  all  the  salient 
features  upon  which  the  judgment  of  the  nation  must  sooner  or  later 
be  pronounced. 

Paper  Boards,  2/6  net;  Cloth  3/6  net. 


REAL  GHOST  STORIES 

CHEAP  EDITION. 
One  Shilling:  net ;  Post  Free,  15  Stamps, 


Stead's  Penny  Popular  Tales 

FOR  BOY8  AND  GIRLS. 


Sixty- four  Pages  In  a  Coloured  Picture  Cover. 

TOM  BROWN'S  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

FIFTH  FORM  AT  ST.  DOMINIC'S. 

PETER  THE  WHALER. 

FIVE  WEEKS  IN  A  BALLOON. 

LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS. 

KING  ROBERT  THE  BRUCE. 

VALENTINE  VOX.      HANDY  ANDY. 

TALES  OF  MYSTERY  AND  HORROR. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PALMS. 

MIDSHIPMAN  EASY.      WINDSOR  CASTLE. 

ROUND  THE  WORLD  IN  EIGHTY  DAYS. 

MONTE  CHRISTO'S  MILLIONS. 

MARK  TWAIN'S  INNOCENTS  ABROAD. 


OLD  ST.  PAUL'S. 
GUY  FAWKES. 


MASTERMAN  READY. 
QUENTIN  DURWARD. 
THE  SCALP-HUNTERS. 
THE  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS. 
TOILERS  OF  THE  SEA. 

SAM  WELLER.      THE  CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


The  Set  of  24  sent  Post  Free  for  2s. 
Single  Copies,  1*d. 


6d. 


ONE  SHILLING. 


AFTER  DEATH, 

A  Personal  Narrative. 

HEIMO  A  NEW  AND  CHFAPKR  EDITION  OF 

"  Letters  from  Julia." 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  beyond  the  grave  to  many 
bereaved  persons,  bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  to  dwell  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 

It  has  passed  through  Seven  Editions  in  this  country  since 
1897.   It  has  been  reprinted  In  America.  Translations 
have  already  appeared  in  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  DUTCH, 
and  ICELANDIC.  Translations  are  in  preparation  into 
*      Swedish  and  Danish. 

Extract  from  the  Preface. 

"  I  have  received  so  many  grateful  letters  from  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who,  after  sorrowing  for  their  dead  as  those  that  have  no 
hope,  felt  on  reading  this  book  as  if  their  lost  ones  were  in  very  truth 
restored  to  life,  that  1  can  no  longer  refuse  to  issue  it  to  a  wider  public. 
I  have  not  changed  a  word  or  syllable  in  the  letters  themselves.  They 
stand  exactly  as  they  were  printed  in  the  original  edition  where  they 
were  reproduced  from  the  automatic  manuscript  of  the  invisible  author 
who  used  my  passive  hand  as  her  amanuensis.  I  have  also  left  unaltered 
the  introduction  explaining  how  these  letters  were  written.  But  1  have 
changed  the  title  to  one  which  is  more  challenging  than  '  Letters  from 
Julia,'  and  which  also  indicates  more  explicitly  the  subject  of  the  book." 

fiplce  One  Shilling:  net.   By  Post  i/2. 


The  Teaching  of  French 

How  to  Make  it  Easy. 

The  •*  Books  for  the  Bairns  "  in  English  have  long 
been  used  in  the  Schools  of  France  for  the  teaching  of 
English;  it  is  now  possible  for  English  Schools,  where  French 
is  taught,  to  adopt  a  "  Book  for  the  Bairns"  in  English 
and  its  equivalent  in  French.  By  this  means  even  the 
youngest  of  the  children  will  quicken  their  interest  in  the 
French  reading  lesson. 

No.  i.  Contes  d'Enfants. 

„  2.  Cendrillon  et  autres  Contes. 

>,  9-  Voyage  de  Gulliver  d  Lilliput. 

„  4.  Contes  de  Grimm. 

„  5*  Aladin  et  la  Lampe  merveilleuse. 

„  6.  Gulliver  chez  les  Giants. 

„  7-  Sinbad  le  Marin. 

„  8.  Histoires  d'Animaux. 

„  9.  Contes  d'AfHque. 

„  io.  Le  Nain  Jaune,  et  Autres  Contes. 

Single  copies  of  the  "  Books  for  the  BaJrnt"  may  be  ob- 
tained for  lid.  each,  including  postage,  and  Single  Copies  of  the 
French  Edition  will  be  charged  2d. ;  Schools  supplied  at  6/6  per 
lOO  for  the  former  and  0/6  per  100  for  the  latter.  If  they  are  to 
be  sent  carriage  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  extra  shilling  per  hundred 
books  should  be  included  in  the  payment. 
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STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

39  &  40,  Whitefriars  St.,  London,  E.C. 


PICTURES  from  "PUNCH" 

Four  Handsome  Volumes 


Two  Thousand  Pages 
Four  Thousand  Pictures 

Price,  in  Cloth,  40/-  net. 
Halt  Red  Morocco,  55/- 

Carriage  Paid  in  United  Kingdom. 

These  Volumes  constitute — 
"The  Finest  Library  of  Humour  in  the  World." 
"A  Collection  of  all  that's  Brightest  and  Best  in 
1  Punch.1 " 


PICTURES  FROM  PUNCH "  contain  the  beat  of  the 
social  pictures  that  have  appeared  in  11  Punch  "  for  the  last  sixty 
years.  Such  a  work— including,  as  it  does,  about  four  thousand 
examples  of  the  best  work  of  the  best  black-and-white  artists  of 
modern  times— cannot  (ail  to  appeal  alike  to  the  artistic  taste  and 
to  the  sense  of  humour. 


THE  BEST  OF  THE  POETS  FOR 
THREEPENCE. 

In  Handy  Little  Cloth-Bound  Volumes. 


THIRTY-ONE  VOLUMES  FOR  SEVEN  AND  SIXPENCE. 


Macaulay's  "Lays." 
Scott's  •'Marmion." 
Byron's  "Childe  Harold/* 
Burns'  Poems. 
Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and 

Juliet." 
Longfellow's  "Evangeline." 

Tales  from  Chaucer. 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 
Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
Shakespeare's  "Julius 

Csesar. " 
Matthew  Arnold. 
Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V." 
Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last 

Minstrel." 
Poems  of  Wordsworth.  Pt.  1. 
Poems  of  Wordsworth.  Pt.  2. 


Poems  for  the  Schoolroom 
and  the  Scholar.  Parts  1, 
2,  3,  and  4. 
"  Hymns  that  have  Helped." 
Poems  by  Robert  Browning. 
The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 
Shakespeare's  "Richard  II." 
Lambs  Tales  from  Shake- 
speare. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
National  Songs  (Tonic  Sol-fa). 
Tennyson's  "In  Memoriam." 
*c. 

Shakespeare's  "Tempest." 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth 

NlghEr 
Shakespeare's    Henry  VIII.  " 
Shakespeare's  "  Hamlet." 

If  these  Vols,  are  sent  singly  they  are  3d.  each,  by  post,  yd.    31  Vols,  for 
7/6  ;  but  if  sent  abroad  they  cost  !•/•  including  postage. 
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Pair  of  Steps.    \  actual  size. 


TOYS 


Which  the 
'Bairns  can  cut 
themselves  from 


PAPER 


Will  keep  them  instructively  amused  for  hours. 
Every  Toy  is  accurately  designed  from  a  mechanical  and  artistic  point  of  view. 


Set  I. 
Two  Chairs. 
Hat  and  Coat  Stand. 
Table. 

Bookcase  and  Bookcovers. 

Gothic  Chair. 

Two  Picture  Frames. 

Set  III. 
Stool  and  Waste  Basket. 
Dustpan  and  Brush. 
Palm  Stand. 
Grandfather  Clock. 
Child's  High  Chair. 
Hat  Box  and  Hen  Coop. 


Set  II. 

1.  Sofa. 

2.  Swing. 

3.  Rocking  Chair. 

4.  Pair  of  Steps. 

5.  Writing  Table. 

6.  Reading  Stand. 

Set  IV. 

1.  Sledge. 

2.  Mortar  Carrier. 

3.  Canoe. 

4.  Dog  Kennel. 

5.  Wheelbarrow. 

6.  Electric  Light  Holder. 


The  SERIES  consists 
of  24  subjects,  and  is 
divided  iato  four  Sets. 
Each  Set  is  sold  at 
SIXPENCE  Net 
(7d.   post  free). 

¥ 


Ask  for 


K0D1 

TOTS 


They  can  be 
purchased  at 
all  Toy-shops  or 
direct  from— 


One  Set  will  be  sent  for    -      -  7d. 

Two  Sets   1/2 

The  Complete  Series  (4  sets)    -  2/3 

Full  instructions  given  on  every  toy. 


post  free 
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PUBLISHING  HOUSED. 

89-40,    WHITEfrRIARS    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C. 
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Esperanto!  Esperanto!  Esperanto! 

THE  NEW  AUXILIARY  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 


Esperanto,  invented  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  has  now  its  assured  place  as  a  common  auxiliary  language  for  all  international 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  of  structure  and  its  marvellous  adaptability  for  new  expressions. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  Esperanto  (and  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  comparatively  short  time  should  begin  with  the  simplest 
and  most  useful  Primer,  entitled  "  Esperanto  for  the  Million." 


Text  Books. 

Esperanto  for  the  Million. 

Forty-eight  Pages  in  Coloured  Cover.  PRICE  ONE 
PENNY.  By  post,  1£d.  It  is  the  Cheapest,  the 
Best,  and  the  most  complete  Esperanto  Primer  ever, 
published  for  the  use  of  beginners. 

Students  should  afterwards  provide  themselves  with 

The    Student's    Complete  Text 
Book. 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  C.  O'CONNOR.  176  pp.  Price  1/- ; 
by  post,  1/2.  Contains  the  full  Grammar,  Exercises  in 
Duplicate  serving  as  keys  the  one  to  the  other, 
Conversations,  Commercial  Letters,  and  two  Vocabu- 
laries. 

Another  excellent  Text  Book  is 

Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Beaufront  by 
Richard  H.  Geoghegan.  65  pp.  Serviceable 
chiefly  for  Class  Teaching.  The  Exercises  are  in 
Esperanto  alone  (no  Vocabularies).  1/6  ;  by  post,  1/7. 

Also 

Cart's  First  Lessons  in  Esperanto. 

Which  is  a  very  simple  Primer  and  specially  adapted  for 
the  teaching  of  the  blind.    Price  6d. ;  by  post  7d. 

USEFUL  DICTIONARIES. 
English-Esperanto  Dictionary. 

By  J.  C.  O'Connor,  M.A.,  and  C.  F.  Hayes.  200  pp. 
Price  1/6  net ;  by  post,  1/8. 

A   Supplement   to   the  English- 
Esperanto  Dictionary. 

Containing  many  new  words,  together  with  a  special 
list  of  Commercial  Terms  and  Phrases,  useful  to  Business 
Men  who  use  Esperanto.  Compiled  by  P.  D.  Hugon. 
Price  3d. ;  by  post,  4-d. 

Esperanto-English  Dictionary. 

By  A.  Motteau.  138  pp.  Price  1/6  net;  by  post, 
1  /B.  These  Dictionaries  also  may  be  had  bound  in  one 
volume,  cloth.    Price  5/-. 


READING  BOOKS. 
A  First  Reader. 

Intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
Esperanto.  Compiled  by  E.  A.  Lawrence.  Price  6d. 
net ;  by  post,  7cf- 

La  Parizaneto. 

Resumeto  de  la  Vivo  kaj  Manieroj  de  la  Francoj.  This 
little  volume  is  a  practical  and  interesting  account  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  French  people,  wi>h  special 
reference  to  Paris.  The  Esperanto  translation  is  by 
Messrs.  O'Connor  and  Hayes  from  the  text  of  Dr.  R. 
Kron.  Price  1/6  net  in  cloth  ;  1/-  net  in  paper  covers. 

Fundamenta  Krestomatio. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Zamenhof.  A  Standard  Collection  of 
Prose  and  Poetry.    Price  3/6. 

La  Progresadode  la  Pilgrimanto. 

De  tiu  ci  Mondo  gis  la  Venonta.  (Mustrita.) 

(An  Esperanto  Edition  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress. ")  Esperantigita  de  Joseph  Rhodes,  Esp.,  5260. 
Crown  8vo.,  150  pp.    Price  1/6  (Fr.  2),  post  free. 

La  Sercado  por  la  Ora  §aflano. 

An  Illustrated  Translation  of  "The  Quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece."  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Translated 
by  Dr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Hayes.  Price  6<f .  net.  This 
little  book  and  the  English  version  will  be  sent  post  free 
9d.    It  has  been  prepared  as  a  help  to  Students. 

Students  should  also  read 

An  International  Language! 

The  Problem  and  its  Solution. 

(Esenco  kaj  estonteco  de  la  ideo  de  lingvo  internacia  ) 
Esperanto  Text  by  Unuel.  Translated  from  "  Funda- 
menta Krestomatio"  by  Alfred  E.  Wackrill. 
Price  6d. ;  by  post,  7d. 

And 

International  Language  a. 

Past,  Present  and  Future. 

With  Specimens  of  Esperanto  and  Grammar.  By  W. 
J.  Clark,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig).  Just 
Published.    Price  2/6  net. 

La  Revuo. 

The  only  Esperantist  Review  with  the  constant  colla- 
boration of  Doktoro  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  the  Author  of 
Esperanto.  Price,  Single  Copy,  6d.  j  post  free,  7J«I. 
Annual  Subscription,  6/6  post  free. 


Stead's  Publishing  House,  39,  Whitefriars  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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RYDER  81  SON 


ARE  THE  SOLE  PROPRIETORS  OF  THE 


Most  Remarkable  Seed 
Business  in  the  World. 


A  HYDERS 

B.  RYDERS 

C  RYDERS1 

D.  RYDERS 

£  RYDERS 

F.  RYDERS 

G.  RYDERS1 


offer  all  Seeds  in  Penny  Packets,  from  Orchids  to  Mustard 
and  Cress. 

# 

sell  larger  packets  than  Penny  ones,  but  if  a  Pennyworth 
is  enough,  why  buy  more  ? 

P.  P.  System  is  economical,  convenient  and  sound,  and 
is  as  great  a  success  as  the  Penny  Post. 

have  a  world-wide  connection,  requiring  One  Million 
Seed  Catalogues  annually. 

supply  many  of  the  best  gardens  at  home  and  abroad 
with  all  their  Seeds. 

offer  a  much  larger  number  of  varieties  than  ordinary 
Seed  Merchants,  and  hold  an  enormous  stock  to  select  from. 

Collections  (see  next  page)  are  offered  to  enable  rardeners 
and  amateurs  to  test  the  quality  of  the  seed  sold. 


Warning. 

H.  RYDERS  have  absolutely  no  connection  with  any  other  firm,  have 
no  agents,  and  do  not  supply  the  trade  ;  their  seeds  can 
only  be  obtained  by  writing  to  them  direct  at  St.  Albans. 

Catalogues  are  sent  by  return,  post  free,  to  any  address 

in  the  world. 

Ryder  81  Son, 

  SEED  SPECIALISTS,   

ST.    ALBANS,  England. 

For  Collections  to  suit  everybody,  from  6d.  to  £2  2s. , 

see  next  page. 
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Collections  of  Flower  Seeds. 


The  varieties  offered  are  all  easily  grown  in  any  garden.    Each  packet 
simple  cultural  notes  attached.      The  flowers  offered  in  the  Collections  will  bl 
this  Summer,  and  are  beautiful  kinds.    Those  who  have  gardens  are  enabled  thi 
to  test  the  quality  of  our  seeds.     All  may  be  sown  any  time  up  to  the  end  i 
May.    The  packets  are  large  enough  for  any  ordinary  garden. 


Sixpenny  Collections. 

Collection  1. — 6  packets  of  charming  Everlasting  Flowers  for  6d.     The  si 
most  lovely  kinds.    Like  all  Hardy  Annuals  they  bloom  in  the  open  garden 

•        in  the  Summer  and  Autumn. 

Collection  2. — 6  packets  of  graceful  Ornamental  Grasses,  6  kinds  for  6d. 

Hardy    Annuals.      Delightful  for   mingling  with  cut  flowers   and  fc 
Winter  bouquets. 

Collection  3- — 6  packets  of  Useful  Hardy  Annual  Climbers  for  6d«    Six  kinds 

that  will  grow  anywhere  and  bloom  this  Summer. 

Shilling  Collections. 

Collection  4. — 12  packets  of  beautiful  Hardv  ^Annuals,  12  kinds,  price  l/« 

The  most  widely  grown  and  popular.  Easily  crown,  succeeding  everywhe" 
Everybody's  flowers,  and  especially  suitable  for  those  who  are  beginni 
gardening.    Thousands  of  flowers  for  l/~ 

Collection  5. — 12  packets  of  lovely  Hardy  Annuals,  price  1/-,  12  kinds, 

different  to  those  offered  in  Collection  4.    This  collection  is  arranged  I 
the  convenience  of  those  who  have  large  gardens.    4  and  5  together  aflon 
24  kinds,  and  will  give  a  glorious  display. 

Collection  6. — 12  packets  of  the  best  Hardy  Annuats  for  Rockeries,  12  kim 

for  1/-     Dwarf  growing,  free  flowering  kinds.     Wonderful  effects 

produced  by  these  beautiful  varieties. 

Collection  7. — 12  packets  of  Hardy  Aqnuals  to  produce  cut  flowers,  price  1/- 

Beautiful  free  flowering  sorts,  which  long  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
best  to  secure  lavish  quantities  of  cut  flowers.     An  astonishing  quantity 

can  be  produced  for  l/~ 

Collection  8. — 12  packets  of  rare  and  unusual  Hardy  Annuals,  12  kinds  for  1  - 
such  as  not  often  seen  in  gardens.    This  collection  appeals  to  those  who  desire 
choice  and  out-of-the-way  flowers,  and  who  appreciate  the  best. 

Collection  9t — 12  packets  of  Greenhouse  Annuals  for  l/«-f  12  kinds.  Beautiful 
easily  grown  kinds,  which  will  produce  a  lovely  display  in  the  greenhouse  t 

the  Summer  and  Autumn. 


RYDER   &  SON 


have  no  connection  with  any  other  firm  in  St.  Albans  or  wpiSw  *1? 

Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC  #j 


RYDERS'  SWEET  PEAS. 


The  Collections  below  contain  exclusively  the  kinds  selected  by  the  National 
Sweet  Pea  Society  as  being  the  best.    Disappointment  is  impossible.     We  supply 
more    eople  with  Sweet  Peas  than  any  firm  in  the  world ;  this  is  a  sufficient 
uarantee  of  quality.    Better  cannot  be  bought.    Nothing  equals  Sweet  Peas  for  cut 
flowers.  Vr\'^.\',;'!:lfewv  '^W^M 

Our  Sweet  Peas  are  the  cheapest  in  the  trade;  all  are  true  to  name,  and  of 
aquestionable  quality. 

Each  of  the  packets  contains  from  40  to  60  seeds  according  to  variety.  A 
complete  range  of  colours. 

Collection  10. — 12  choicest  named  Sweet  Peas  for  \/m 

Collection  11.— 24  M  ,,  2/~ 

Collection  12.— 36  »  3/~ 

Collection  13.— 60  „  „  5/- 

Collection  13  consists  of  sixty  of  the  very  best  named  kinds.    This  will  give 
t  wonderful  display  and  will  make  any  garden  famous. 

A  COLLECTION  FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  GARDEN. 

Collection  14.— 12  Hardy  Annuals  for  \/m  Kinds  that  are  suitable  for  the 
children's  garden,  being  easily  grown.  We  have  thousands  of  boys  and  girls 
who  send  us  their  little  orders  every  year.  We  would  suggest  that  Collection 
18  is  also  a  suitable  one  to  present  to  children. 

COLLECTIONS  FOR  ABROAD. 

We  prepare  and  send,  post  free,  packed  in  air-ti^ht  tin  boxes,  to  any  part  of 
the  world  where  the  Parcel  Post  is  established,  collections  of  flower  seeds  as  below. 


the 


No.  15,  10/6 
No.  16,  21/- 
No.  17,  42/- 

If  Customers  will  say,  when  ordering,  the  kinds  of  flowers  that  succeed  in  their 
locality,  it  will  guide  us  in  our  selection. 


These  Collections  are  specially  selected  to  suit 
country  in  which  they  are  to  be  grown. 


COLLECTIONS  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

Collection  18.— xa  packets  Vegetable  seeds  for  1/-,  12  separate  kinds.  Large 
packets  of  Radishes,  Onions,  Lettuce,  etc.    For  a  small  garden. 

Collection  19.— 24  packets  Vegetable  seeds  for  2/-  Large  packets  of 
the  best,  and  most  useful  varieties.  24  different  kinds.  Suitable  for  a  villa 
garden. 

Collection  20.—  5/~  A  collection  of  Vegetable  seeds  consisting  of  30  Penny 
Packets  of  seeds,  also  Peas  and  Beans  by  measure,  and  several  Vegetables 
by  weight.  Will  produce  Vegetables  all  the  year  round.  For  medium  sized 
garden. 

Collection  21.— 10/6  A  collection  of  Vegetable  seeds,  for  large  garden. 
Collection  22.—  21/-  A         „  w  n       very  large  garden. 
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OUR   ONLY  ADDRESS  IS 


RYDER    &   SON,   Seed  Specialists, 
 ST.  ALBANS.   by Google 


Lid. 


How  to  Order. 


ORDER    BY    NUMBER.— Mark  the  Collections  required  (a  list  of  then 
is  given  below),  send  this  page  with  the  collections  thus  marked  and 
name  and  address  clearly  written ;  enclose  P.O.  or  stamps,    id.  extra 
for  postage  must  be  sent  if  the  order  is  for  less  than  2/6*    On  all 
orders  over  2/6  we  pay  carriage. 


LIST  OF  COLLECTIONS. 


Collection  1. 

..  *• 

it  s. 

„  4. 

ii  5* 

it  6. 

ii  7. 


9. 
10. 
11. 


6  Everlastings 

6  Ornamental  Grasses 

6  Climbers 

12  Hardy  Annuals  .. 

12  ,', 

ia  H.A.  for  Rockeries 

12  H.A.  for  Cut 

Flowers 

is  Rare  Hardy 

Annuals 
is  Greenhouse  „ 
12  Sweet  Peas 
24  ,. 


6d. 
6d. 
6d. 

1/- 
t/- 
1/- 

1/- 

1/- 
l/> 
1/- 
2/- 


ORDER 

Please  forward  me  Collections 


Collection  12.  36  Sweet  Peas 

M        13.  60 

1,        14.  For  the  Children 

15.  For  Abroad, 

1*     n  • 
17. 

i,         18.    12  Vegetables 
N  *4 

„        20.    Coll.  Vegetables, 

21  

22  

FORM. 

of  Seeds  as  marked  above,  for 


5/- 
5/- 
1/- 
10/6 
£1/1 
£2/2 
1/- 
2/- 
5/- 
10/8 
21/- 


which  I  enclose  P.O.  value. 


Name. 


Address  , 


Pleasi  writs  d$*rly. 

Please  Note. — It  is  impossible  to  buy  better  Seeds  than  we  offer.    You  may 
■  pay  2/6  a  packet — the  quantity  will  be  greater,  but  the  quality  cannot  be 
any  better.    High  quality  is  our  first  consideration. 

We  have  hosts  of  imitators,  but  our  Seeds  can  only  be  obtained  direct  from 

Ryder  81  Son, 

SEED  SPECIALISTS, 

-   St.   Albans,   England.  - 


Shall  we  send  you  our  Catalogue 

 Digit] 
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BOOKS  for  the  BAIRNS 

Nursery  Tales,  Fairy  Tales.  Travellers'  Tales,  Tales  from 

the  Classics,  Plays,  6  c. 


A  Selection  of  One  Hundred  Volumes  in  Red  Cloth  binding  with  Six  Thousand  Cages  and  over  Four  Thousand  Picture-,  can 
be  sent  for  Twenty-five  Shillings,  carriage  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Thirty  Shillings  by  posi  to  any  part  of 

the  World.    Single  Volumes,  Threepence  each  ;  l>v  p  »st,  Four  pence. 
Supplied  also  in  paper  covers  for  One  Penny  each,  l£d.  by  i>ost.  Seven  and  Sixpence  per  ioo  to  Schools,  carriage  paid. 


i.  jEsop's  Fables.  Part  I.  49. 

».  The  Tales  and  Wonders  of  Jesus.  50. 

3.  Nursery  Rhymes,  51. 

4.  Nursery  Tales.  sa. 

5.  Reynard  the  Fox.  53. 

6-  Brer  Rabbit.  54. 

7  Cinderella,  and  other  Fairy  Tales.  55. 

8.  *•  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Part  1.  56. 

0.  The  Story  of  the  Robins.  58. 

tow  The  Christmas  Stocking.  59. 

ti.  Gulliver's  Travels  In  Lilliput.  60. 

12.  Stories  from  Bans  Andersen.  61. 

13.  Stories  from  •'Grimm's  Fairy  64. 

Tales."  65. 

14-  Eyes  and  No  Eyes,  &c.  66. 

t$.  Gulliver  among  the  Giants.  67- 

18.  Twice  One  are  Two.  68. 

*9-  More  Nursery  Rhymes.  69. 

»o.  More  Stories  about  Brer  Rabbit.  70. 

31.  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  Part  2.  71. 

*2.  The  Christmas  Tree.  73. 

23.  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen.  78. 

24.  Tale  of  a  Donkey's  Life.  79. 
95.  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  81. 
36.  JEsop's  Fables.  Part  2.  82. 
27.  Labours  of  Hercules.  83. 
23.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  1.  84. 

39.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  2.  85. 

30.  Perseus  the  Gorgon  Slayer.  86. 

31.  Famous    Stories    from    English  87. 

32.  Coal-Munk-Peter.  [History.  88. 

33.  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.  89. 
3«.  Hymns  with  Pictures.  90. 
36.  Great  Events  in  British  History.  91. 
r?.  The  Stolen  Princess.  93. 
53.  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  93. 
s>h  Tom  Thumb's  Adventures.  95. 

40.  The  Trotty  Book.  </». 
v.  Fairy  Tales  from  Flowerland  «>7 
4  '  Punch  and  Judy.  98. 
4i  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights. 

44-  Stories  from  Sandford  and  Merton.  'ooi 

4^  The  Sleeping  Beauty.  »oi. 

47.  From  Jan.  to  Dec  (Nature  Studies),  102. 


The  Enchanted  Doll. 

The  First  Birdie  Book. 

Tales  of  Long  Ago. 

Fairy  Tales  from  China. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight.  Part  1. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight.  Part  2. 

A  Story  Book  of  Country  Scenes. 

Indian  Fairy  Tales. 

The  Snow  Queen. 

Bairn's  Bible  (Introduction^. 

The  Wonder  Book. 

Brer  Fox's  Adventures. 

Stories  from  Ancient  Rome. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Part  1. 

Sncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Part  2. 
lng  Alfred  the  Great. 
Shock-Headed  Peter. 
Cinderella.  A  Musical  Play. 
Father  Christmas. 
Don  Quixote.  Part  i. 
Don  Quixote.  Part  2. 
Fairy  Tales  from  Japan. 
Fairy  Tales  from  Africa. 
Dick  Whittington.  A  Musical  Play. 
John  Gilpin. 
Stories  from  Chaucer. 
Illustrated  School  Recitations. 
The  Babes  In  the  Wood,  &c. 
Animal  Stories. 
The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelln. 
Little  Snow  White. 
A  Seaside  Story. 
Life's  Little  Ones. 
Legend  of  the  Birch  Tree. 
Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Fairy  Tales  from  New  Zealand. 
Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 
Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner." 
Pictures  to  Paint. 
Greek  Fairy  Tales. 
Budge  and  Toddie. 
The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
The  Jolly  Family  at  the  Seaside. 


10 A  Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns. 

104.  Recitations  for  Schools.  Part  2. 

105.  Blue  Beard  (a  Fairy  Play). 

106.  The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

107.  Sunday's  Bairn. 

108.  The  King  and  the  Woodcutter. 

109.  Thor  and  the  Giants, 
no.  The  Wishing  Carpet. 

in.  The  Water-Babies.  Part  1. 

1 1 2.  The  Water-Babies.  Part  2. 

113.  The  Story  of  Hiawatha. 
1 14-  Songs  and  Games. 

us-  Holiday  Stories. 

n6.  Prince  Want-to-Know. 

117-  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp.  A  Play. 

118.  By  the  Christmas  Firelight. 

ii<>  Ivanhoe. 

120.  Robin  Hood. 

Parables  for  Little  People, 
xaa.  Rambles  of  a  Rat.   By  A.  L.  o.  E 

123.  The  House  in  the  Wood. 

124.  The  Chief  of  the  Giants. 

125.  Letters  from  Fairyland. 

126.  Cecily  among  the  Birds. 

127.  Merry  Men  of  Gotham. 

128.  Red  Riding  Hood.  A  Play. 

129.  Mother  Michel  and  her  Cat. 

130.  The  Yellow  Dwarf,  &c. 

131.  The  Flying  Dutchman. 

132.  The  Mouse-Princess. 

133-  Ruskin's  "  King  of  the  Golden 
River." 

134.  "  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  (in  Prose). 

135.  The  Mad  Tailor. 

136.  The  Animals  at  "The  Zoo." 

137-  The  Magic  Rose. 

138-  A  Summer  in  Squirrel  Land. 
W  What  Katie  Did. 

140.  The  Babes  in  the  Wood.  A  Musical 
Play. 

i4».  The  Foolish  Fox. 

143.  and  143.  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

144-  The  Giant  with  the  Golden  Hairs. 

145-  Old  Fireside  Tales. 


THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  POETS 


1 .  Macaulay *s  "  Lay s. " 

2.  Scott's  ^Marmion." 

3.  Byron's  "Chllde  Harold."  I. 
4-  Lowell's  Poems. 

5  Burns'  Poems.  Selections. 

*.  Shakespeare's  "Romeo  &  Juliet." 

7-  Longfellow's  "Evangeline,"  &c. 

3.  Selections  from    Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's  Poems. 

---  Selections  from  Thomas  Campbell, 
llton' s  ' '  Paradise  Lost. ' ' 
cries  from  "The  Earthly  Para- 
>." 

r.-on*s  "Chllde  Harold."  II. 
rhittier,  the  Quaker  Poet, 
ales  from  Chaucer. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost."  II. 
core's  Irish  Melodies, 
illiam  C.  Bryant's  Poems, 
ttr-rge  and  the  Dragon. 
*r»*dy  of  the  Lake." 


Whittler's  Poems.  Part  2.  si- 
Shakes  peare's  "Julius  C»sar." 

Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner."  52. 

Matthew  Arnold  :  His  Poetry  and  54- 
Messs  ge. 

Shakespeare's  "Henry  V."  55. 

Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel."  56. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth.  I.  5<h 

Poems  of  Cowper.  60. 
Wordsworth's  Poems.  II. 

Mrs-  Hemans  and  Eliza  Cook.  62. 

Milton's  "  Paradise  Regained."  6> 

Gray  and  Goldsmith.  64. 
Irish  Ballads. 

Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  it." 
Poe,  Holmes,  and  Emerson. 
Longfellow's  Poems.  II. 

Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queene  "  II.  70. 

Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and  the  7»- 

Scholar.  I.  7'. 


the 


"Hymns  that  have  Helped."  (Double 

Number.  Twopence. 

Poems  by  Robert  Browning. 
Poems  for  tho  Schoolroom  and  the 

Scholar.  II. 
The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 
Poems  for  the  Schoolroom.  III. 
Shakespeare's  "  Richard  II." 
Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and 

Scholar.  IV. 
Lady  Lindsay's  Poems. 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
National  Songs  (Tonic  Sol-fa). 
Tennyson's    In  Memoriam." 
Shakespeare's  "Tempest." 
Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night." 
Shakespeare's  "Henry  VIII." 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet." 
The  Empire  Day  Reciter. 
Shakespeare's  ^*  Macbeth." 


1  Penny  each,  or  lAd.  if  sent  by  post.     Seven  and  Sixpence  \*-t  ioo  to  Schools,  carriage  paid. 
Threepence  each  if  bound  in  Green  Cloth.   By  post,  4d. 


TEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE:  39, 


WHITEFRI 


ARS  STREl 
)OQTLC 


E.C. 


If  you  have  not 
investigated  the 
merits  of  the 
Blickensderfer 
Typewriter  you 
do  not  know  the 
last  word  in  type- 
writer conveni- 
ence. List  No.  56, 
post  free,  tells  all 
about  it.  The 
price  is  from  9  to 
13  guineas,  full 
foolscap  size, 
cash  discounts,  or 
easy  payments. 

The  Blickensderfer  Co.,  Ltd. 
9  &  10,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C, 


The  "  TRAVELLER'S  "  CASE. 

Suited  only  to  No.  5  Model. 


Measures  )2\  In.  x  10  in.  x  6i  In. 
Weighs  It  lbs.  with  No.  5  Machine. 

The  "  LITERARY  "  CASE. 

Suited  for  No.  5,  7,  or  8  Models. 


THE  UTERary  CASE 


Measures  73f  In.  x  11  In.  x  7\  In.  closed. 
Weighs  75}  lbs.  with  No.  7  Machine. 

Hither  case  carries  about  aoo  sheets  q'to 
typing  paper,  a  supply  of  envelopes, 
post  cards,  carbon  paper,  &c,  &a 


NEW  ORIENTAL  MODEL 

Writes  at  will  right  to  left  (for  Hebrew, 
HIndostanee,  &c),  or  left  to  right  (for 
English  and  other  Western  languages) 
machine  combining  English  and  Hebrew 
without  change,  except  wheel;  now 
ready.     English  and  Hindostanee  In 

preparation. 
In  case,  f  cap  size,  4516  16a.,  less  21/. 
cash  discount. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT'S 
CRY  TO  ACTION. 


Interview  with  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell* 

HIS  REPLY  TO  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  MANIFESTO. 


IMPRESSIONS  of  the  THEATRE. 


THE  QUEEN'S  INFLUENCE  ON  DRESS. 


I 


What  to  Eat  and  Drink 

BY    NOTABLE  MEN. 

With  New  Portraits. 


Nitro-Bacterine  in  the  Amateur's  Garden 


14.  NORFOLK  ST.,  STRAND.  W.( 


be  posted  to  any  address  for  One  Year  for  8/6. 
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Advertisements. 


RUPTURE 

ATKINSON'S  PATENT  TRUSS  FOR  THE  RAOICAL  CURE  OF  RUPTURE. 

A    GUARANTEED  REMEDY. 

Simple,  Rapid,  and  infective.      Medical  Rej,n,ts  and  Testimonials  on  receipt  of 

stamped  address. 

B.  F.  ATKINSON,  6a,  Bury  Street.  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

(Ijite  of  Mill  Street). 

The  Only  Truss  H'om  and  rtcom  mended  by  SfH  I  .V  Mtfi  IF  CLA  ItK, 
1-ate  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

CURED. 

STAMMERING 

PERMANENTLY  CURED  beyond  possibility  of  relapse, 
even  io  the  most  advanced  cases,  and  there  is  certainly  no  reason 
why  any  sufferer  should  continue  to  be  burdened  by  such  an 
affliction. 

MR.  ALFRED  APPELT  (formerly  an  inveterate  stammerer) 
has  made  a  SPECIAL  STUDY  of  this  SUBJECT,  and  has 
such  confidence  in  his  scientific  system  that  he  gives  a  legal 
guarantee  that  a  CURE  will  be  EFFECTED  to  all  those  who 
avail  themselves  of  the  Appelt  System. 

ALL  THOSE  AFFLICTED  or  interested  should  write  for 
his  interesting  and  valuable  book,  "TIJE  STAMMERER'S 
GUIDE."  Sent  post  free  upon  application.  Write  at  once  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Appelt,  the  Northern'  Speech  Institute,  Kotree, 
Alexandra  Park,  Manchester. 


ESTATE  &  RICHES 


THE 

RESULT 

WILL 

ASTONISH 
YOU.  HMl 


Were  predicted  forthesub)ectof  the  Test  Horoscope 
who  turned  out  to  be  Mr  C  Arthur  Pearson. 
and  he  has  since  acquired  great  wealth  Thousands 
of  others  have  testified  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Wilde's  FORECASTS.  Send  Tatogether  with  year, 
date  and  time  of  birth  for  Test  Reading.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  returned     Send  for  FREE 


I 


Manufacturer*'  Catalogue  Post  Free.  Sheffield  Table  Cutlery 
Pocket  Knt  vee.  Rasora,  ScUwora,  \c  Beautiful  Sheffield  Elec- 
tro Sliver  Plate.  Cruet*.  Tee  Service.,  and  a  charming  variety 
ef  Sheffield  Silver  Art  Work  for  Wedding  Presents.  This  Book 

Euta  you  In  the  beat  market  for  the  reliable  products  which 
ave made  Sheffield  famous.  A$k  for  Catalogue M  Enormous 
saving.  J.  O.  GRAVES..  Ltd,  Manufacturers,  Sheffield 


Instant  Relief  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Croup, 
and  Whooping  Cough  by  the  use  of  Potter  S 

Asthma  Cure,  in  I/- Tins.  Sold  e\ery- 
where.  For  Frkb  Sample  send  post  card  to 
POTTER  &  CLARKE,  LTD.,  Artillery 
Lane, London,  E.    {Mention  this  Magazint. 

Instant  Relief. 


Why  not  send  "THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS" 

to  youp  Friends  In  the  Colonies? 

It  will  only  cost  you  8/6  per  annum --(only  7/-  if  it  is  for 
Canada)— and  it  will  give  your  friends  great  pleasure. 

Address  for  Subscriptions  E.  H.  STOUT,  14,  Norfolk  St.,  W.C. 


NOW  ON  SALE.  ] 

THE  GREATEST  HOME  MAGAZINE. 


3D.    The  MARCH 

Number  of  the 

Lady  's  World 

Continuance  of  Powerful  Serial  Story 

By  C.  N.  &  A.  M.  WILLIAMSON, 

ENTITLED 

Her  Royal  Highness." 


 READ  THIS  SPLENDID  STORY.  

Charming  Short  Complete  Stories  by 

LILIAS  CAMPBELL  DAVIDSON,  OWEN  OLIVER, 
and  G.  E.  FARROW. 

Practical  Instruction  on  Fancy  Work,  Home  Decorations, 
Dressmaking,  Millinery,   Plain  Needlework,  Underwear, 
Cookery,  Fashions,  Hints   for  the  Pretty  Girl,  Dress 
Renovation,  Health,  &c. 

SOCIETY. 

With  the  latest  portraits  of  the  Countess  of  Dalhousie 
and  Lord  Ramsay,  Lady  Juliet  Duff,  Lady  Hester  Joan 
Byng.  Viscountess  Ingestre,  &c. 
DRAMA. 

With  many  finf  portraits  of  Misses  Irene  Vanbrugh, 
Muriel  Beaumont,  O'tida  Macdermott,  Henrietta  Watson, &c. 

GIVEN 
AWAY  t 

Paper 

Pattern  of  the 

Newest 
Spring 
Skirt. 

ORDER    AT    ONCE  I 

(By  Post,  5*/.) 

Office:  6,   ESSEX   STREET,  STRAND,   LONDON,  W;C. 


NOW  READY.   No.  7.  53d.  No.  7.  Order  at  once. 
M THE  LADY'S  WORLD" 

FANCY  WORK  BOOK. 


Contains  48  pages  of  Editorial  Matter.  Fully 
Price  3d.      By  Post,  4 id. 

Contains :— The  newest  ideas  for  making  up  dainty  and  cosy  Children's 
Knitted  and  Crochet  Garments  and  Dopular  Bazaar  At  tides,  5  o'clock 
Tea  Cloth  Corners  and  I^ces,  with  others-  suitable  for  Trimming  Under- 
clothing, useful  Woollen  Garments;  Waistcoat  Designs,  &c. 

A  most  useful  manual,  which  should  be  in  every  lady's  work  basket. 

"THE  LADY'S  WORLD" OFFICE, 

6.  Essex  Street.  Strand,  London.  W.C. 
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A  man  said 
the  other  day : 
"  For  hard  work 
-for  rush  work 

— give  me  the  Empire  Type- 
writer." 

The  Empire  has  few  parts, 
and  is  very  strongly  made. 
That's  why  it  stands  any 
amount  of  hard  work. 

It  rarely  gets  out  of  order. 
It  is  quickly  and  easily 
operated.  *  That  explains  its 
superiority  in  rush  work. 

Besides  this,  the  Empire 
does  neat,  clean,  readable 
writing  —  the  impression  is 
always  even — the  alignment 
always  perfect. 

The  price  is  £13  zs.  6d. — 
this  means  a  saving  of  £9  or  so. 

The  thing  to  do  now  is  to 
write  for  particulars  of  our 
free  trial  offer.  Address  The 
Empire  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd., 
77,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
London,  E.C. 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  AND  STRENGTHEN 

WILL-POWER 

By  PROF.  RICHARD  J.  EBBARD. 

Rational  Training  of  the  Will  and  the  Development  of  Energy. 

His  ingenious  course  of  self-treatment  first  of  all  removes  all  impedi- 
ments to  energy  and  will  power,  such  as  NEURASTHENIA,  absence  of 
mind,  insomnia,  exhaustion  and  debility,  headache,  trembling,  timidity, 
trepidation,  neuralgia,  nervous  pains,  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  weak 
memory,  confusion,  fits  of  rage,  inconstancy,  alcoholism,  nicotinism,  hysteria, 
sexual  disorders,  cowardice,  absent-mindedness,  lack  of  self-confidence, 
melancholia,  stage-fright,  fright  of  exams.,  bashfulness,  &c. 

As  a  cure  for  neurasthenia  and  all  the  impediments  to  the  development  of 
energy,  the  following  advantages  can  be  claimed  for  this  method  : 

It  is  infallible. 

It  takes  effect  immediately  and  effects  a  complete  cure  in  a  few  weeks, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 

Even  the  weakest  and  most  wanting  in  energy  can  start  with  the  treatment 
immediately  without  any  trouble,  but  with  unfailing  success. 

It  requires  no  pecuniary  outlay  other  than  the  dally  cost  of  living. 

It  is  neither  troublesome  nor  tedious,  nor  does  it  take  up  your  valuable 
time. 

No  expensive  medicines  are  required,  no  course  of  treatment,  no  sojourn 
at  bathing  resorts,  &c,  no  cold  water  cure,  massage,  electrical  treatment, 
hypnotism,  &c,  is  necessary. 

It  can  be  carried  out  without  interrupting  or  interfering  with  your  business 
duties  or  calling.  e 

It  needs  no  assistance  from  a  physician. 

It  can  be  followed  up  unknown  to  those  around  you,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  anyone.    It  lies  solely  in  your  own  hands. 

After  complete  cure  it  is  the  surest  means  of  preserving  health,  a  protec- 
tion against  any  relapse. 

It  is  also  an  invaluable  means  for  healthy  people  for  strengthening  and 
increasing  mental  and  characteristic  propensities. 

It  strengthens  the  will,  the  self-confidence,  determination,  develops  energy 
and  activity  for  reaching  the  highest  aims.  This  is  really  "  what  the  world 
wants  ! "  &c,  &o,  &c. 


275  Pitta,  IXH.  tart  in  Cloth,       6<f.  Ml  (post  fm,  6a.  lOd.) 

Send  for  n-fage  Prospectus,  free  from 

R.R.    FOWLER  &  CO.,  7>  IMPERIAL  ARCADE, 
LUDGATB  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Miscellaneous  Advertisements. 

RATEx  1/- per  line.   Minimum  charge  (Ave  lines)  5/- 


ACTOni  flPY  ~~ Life  Events»  Changes,  Fortunate  Days,  Business 
JIOIIiULUUli  Success,  Matrimony;  two  years' future  added.  Send 
birth  date,  xs.  P.O.,  Prof.  Gould,  "  Butleigh,"  Whitchurch  Road,  Cardiff. 


ACTRfll  AAV  ~~  ktfe  Horoscope  of  Character,  Business,  and  Money 
AO  I  nULIAlf  •  prospects,  Marriage  partner  described,  Future  Events, 
Changes,  Ac.,  accurately  foretold.  Send  birth  date,  i/-  P.O.,  and  stamped 
envelope.— Mdme.  Vernon  (R.S.),  Somerville  Drive,  Mount  Florida, 
Glasgow.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  


AATpfll  nOV  — Reliable  Horoscope  of  character,  marriage, and  business. 
nOlnULUMIi  Send  birth  date,  i/-,  and  stamped  envelope  to  Madame 
Zetella,  Glen  Villa,  Cleadon,  Sunderland.  Your  future  Riven  with  abo\<; 
horoscope.  


IIITRn-RAPTFRINF  ~~ lf  y°u  are  intereste<1  trY  the  foiling 

1111  nil  DflUICIlinCa  seeds,  inoculated  by  accredited  agents:  400 
Eckford's  Giant-Flowered  Sweet  Peat,  ox/.  ;  Garden  Pens,  Sutton's  Excelsior, 
1/-,  Telephone.  1/-,  Gradus,  1/-,  Prince  of  Wales,  \od.,  Scarlet  Kunuer>, 
%od.t  Dwarf  Beans.  iod.f  Broad  Beans,  8d.t  all  per  pint. — Evelyn,  7a, 
Wisteria  Road,  f^wtsham.  

PHOTOGRAPHERS  &  CORRESPONDENTS  WANTtD- 

I  require  a  representative  photographer  and  correspondent  in  IxHidon. 
Photographers  and  authors  in  all  parts  of  England  and  other  countries  are 
requested  to  write  at  once  if  capable  of  furnishing  suitable  material  for 
American  magazines. — Ernest  L.  Briggs,  Woodlawn,  Chicago.  U.S.A.  

™~  the  merits  of  the  44  MAST  A"  PIPE, 

the  pipe  of  perfect  construction.  Smokes 
always  cool  and  dry;  nicotine  cannot  enter  mouth  or  bowl.  Send  for 
interesting  booklet,  44  Points  on  Pipes,"  full  of  useful  hints,  post  free. — 
Masta  Pipe  Co.,  Dept.  40,  -53,  Fleet_Street,  London,  E.C. 

THE  FIFTY  BEST  SOLOS  IN  THE  ORATORIOS,  jtfsSs 

oi  the  44  Messiah,"  the  44  Elijah."  the  "Creation,"  "  St.  Paul."  "Judas 
Maccabaeus,"  4t  Samson."  "  Theodora,"  and  others.  Bound  in  cloth,  1/6  ; 
in  paper,  1/-.  (Postage  td  extra. )  Contains  190  pages  of  clearly  engraved 
music— Fgerton  &  Co..  Savoy  House,  its.  Strand.  London.  W.C. 

TYPEWRITERS— SPECIAL  OFFER— MFTY  AT  FlVt 

POUNDS.  Standard  Makes.  Inspection  invited  at  our  new  address.— 1  he 
Wholesale  Typewriter  Co.,  Ltd.,  45,  Southampton  Buildings,  Holborn,  W.C. 


SMOKERS  APPRECIATE ; 


THE  FOUR  MASTERS: 

Shakespeare,  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray. 

103  Volumes  for  a  First  Payment  of  2/6  only. 


THE  WINDSOR  SHAKESPEARE. 

The  Windsor  Edition  of  Shakespeare, 

in  20  volumes,  includes  a  fine  Life  of  Shakespeare,  as  well 
as  his  Comedies,  Tragedies,  Histories,  and  Poems. 

This  Edition  is  edited  by  Henry  N.  Hudson,  LL.D., 
and  the  Introductions  and  Notes  are,  by  special  arrangement 
with  Dr.  Hudson,  the  same  as  those  in  the  famous  Harvard 
Edition. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  are  a  very  unique  feature  of 
this  edition.  They  comprise  :— A  fine  series  of  twenty-seven 
Coloured  Plates :  thirteen  Plates  of  famous  Shakesperian 
Interpreters  produced  by  the  Rembrandt  process  ;  and  eighty 
Plates  reproducing  the  most  famous  Illustrations  to  Shake- 
speare by  famous  Painters.  There  are  also  included  authentic 
illustrations  relating  to  Shakespeare's  Life. 


THE  MELROSE  WAYERLEY. 

The  Melrose  Edition  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  in  27  volumes,  is  printed  by  the  Ballantyne  Press, 
the  original  printers  of  the  Waverley  Novels,  in  large,  clear 
type,  on  a  fine,  antique  laid  paper.  The  volumes  are  strong 
and  light  to  handle. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  include  twenty-five  Frontis- 
pieces in  Colour,  and  over  200  full-page  Plates  in  black  and 
white.  The  Coloured  Frontispieces  have  been  painted 
specially  for  the  Melrose  Waverley  by  well-known  artists. 
Other  Illustrations  are  by  Turner,  Landseer,  Etty,  Birket 
Foster,  Frith,  Cruikshank,  and  others.  The  Cruiksbank 
Plates,  thirty-five  in  number,  form  a  distinct  and  valuable 
feature.  The  last  two  volumes  of  the  Melrose  Edition  of 
Waverley  contain  the  famous  "  Life  of  Scott,"  by  Lockhart, 
illustrated  by  authentic  plates. 


THE  LONDON  DICKENS. 

The  London  Edition  of  Dickens9  Novels, 

in  30  volumes,  is  printed  upon  an  antique  wove  paper  and 
bound  in  rich  cloth,  decorated  with  the  Coat  of  Arms  of  the 
City  of  London,  in  a  volume  light  to  handle.  Its  price 
brings  it  within  the  reach  of  all  classes.  "The  Life  of 
Charles  Dickens,"  by  F.  G.  Kitton,  the  famous  Dickensian, 
occupies  two  volumes.  Some  valuable  Portraits  are  in- 
cluded. Each  novel  includes  a  short  Illustrated  Introduction, 
and  the  more  famous  of  Dickens'  characters  are  traced  back 
to  their  original  prototypes. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  include  the  famous  original 
ones  by  "Phiz,"  Cruikshank  and  Leech,  Seymour  and 
Cattermole.  The  London  Edition  contains  in  all  312  full 
page  plates  ;  of  these  96  are  beautifully  coloured,  and  24  are 
reproductions  by  the  Vandyck  process. 


THE  LONDON  THACKERAY. 

The  London  Edition  of  Thackeray,  in  26 

volumes,  is  uniform  in  size  with  the  London  Edition  of 
Dickens.  It  includes  the  "  Life  of  Thackeray,"  by  Lewis 
Melville,  the  only  authoritative  life  ever  published.  Each 
volume  has  a  valuable  introduction,  illustrated  by  a  series  of 
elucidating  drawings. 

THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  make  good  the  claim  of  the 
publishers  that  this  is  an  edition  de  luxe  at  a  popular  price. 
They  comprise  : — A  large  number  of  Thackeray's  own  draw- 
ings, many  of  which  are  for  the  first  time  produced  in  colour ; 
a  Series  of  Illustrations  from  Original  Drawings  by  Richard 
Doyle,  George  Cruikshank,  John  Leech,  and  others ; 
Photographs  of  the  Author,  &c 


JOHN  0'  LONDON'S  BOOK  FREE. 


The  famous  journalist  and  literary  critic,  "  John  o' 
London/'  has  written  a  delightful  little  book,  "The 
Four  Masters,"  which  will  be  sent  free  and  post  free 
to  readers  of  The  Review  of  Reviews  who  fill  in  and 
send  off  this  form.  It  deals  with  the  writers  of  whom 
the  wise  man  buys  "  an  edition,"  and  not  stray  volumes. 
Applicants  will  also  receive  full  particulars  of  the 
Publishers'  extraordinary  offer  to  deliver  unique 
editions  of  these  authors  for  a  first  payment  of  2/6. 


TO  THE  CAXTON  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

Clun  House,  Surrey  Street,  London,  W.C. 
Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  and  without  any  obligation  on 
my  part— 

(1)  A  copy  of  "  THE  FOUR  MASTERS,"  by  John  o'  London, 
(a)  Prospectuses  of  your  editions  of  these  four  authors. 

(3)  Particulars  of  your  plan  by  which  any  edition  is  delivered 

complete  for  a  first  payment  of  2/8,  the  balance  being  paid 
by  small  monthly  payments. 

(4)  All  information  concerning  your  offer  to  deliver  the  four  editions 

—Shakespeare.  Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackeray —  (103 
Volumes  in  all)  for  a  first  payment  of  2/6— the  balance  to 
be  paid  by  small  monthly  payments. 

NAME  

R.R.  (Send  this  form  or  a  postcard  mentioning  The  Review  of  Revirms.) 

ADDRESS  ./^>. -  - . -~     |  * 
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It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  say  so  myself — I'm  only  repeating 
what  tens  of  thousands  of  thoughtful  friends  of  mine  say  as  they 
atch  the  even  flow  of  ink  record  their  words  unfailingly  and  un- 
esitatingly  on  the  pap?r. 
I  work  silently,  unceasingly,  never  splutter  nor  scratch.  I  am  safe 
in  the  hands  of  a  child,  the  perfect  fountain  pen,  made  in  England 
by  British  labour. 

—I  do  not  leak 
—I  All  myself  in  a  flash 
—I  clean  myself  in  filling- 

—I  cost  10/6  (upwards  for  a  larger  size). 

Tell  your  Stationer  you  want  an  introduction  to  Onoto  the  pen— 
and  ask  him  to  show  you  how  I  work.  Then  take  me  away  and  use 
me  daily.    That's  what  I'm  meant  for. 


••The  story  of  my  life"  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
interested  on  application  to 

T.  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  206,  Bunhill  Row, 


and  upwards  at  all 
Stationers,  dc. 


e  Pen 


Cr 


Do  You  Want  More  Business  ? 

We  wish  you  to  know  that  the  surest,  most  economical,  and 
speediest  way  to  obtain  it  is  provided  by  our  personal  facsimile 
letters*     Don't  accept  our  word  for  this — give  them  a  triaL 

Our  letters  imitate  the  work  of  the  typewriter  to  such  perfection  that,  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  addressee  "filled  in"  to  match  the  "  body,"  they  look 
precisely  like  those  written  in  your  own  office*  Every  detail  is  perfect :  the 
punctuation  marks  show  through  the  paper,  the  ribbon  appearance  is  absolutely 
imitated,  and  your  signature  is  printed  in  exact  facsimile— just  as  if  you  had  written 
it*    Even  experts  cannot  distinguish  them  from  ordinary  typewritten  letters* 

Our  letters  are  essential  for  any  good  44  follow  up"  scheme,  or  for 
the  collection  of  outstanding  accounts  of  large  firms;  and  they  are 
altogether  unrivalled  for  finding  new  business.      Send  to-day  for  our 


pamphlet,  44  Advertising  that  Really  Pays/'  and  for  specimens  of  our  work. 
BRADBURY,  AGNEW  &  CO.,  LTD., 


T«UpKo>.:  9108  c»ir.i.  FACSIMILE  LETTER  SPECIALISTS. 

is  Hon*™.  10,  Bouverie  Street.  E.C. 
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Stall's  Books. 
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The  Progress  of  the  World. 


The  Cry 

to 
Battle. 


LONDON,  March  2,  1908. 

Last  month  the  British  Govern- 
ment, after  marking  time  more  or 
less  timidly  for  two  years,  decided 
to  put  its  fortune  to  the  touch 
and  win  or  lose  it  all.  There  is  something  heroic  in 
the  style  in  which  the  Cabinet  with  its  sick  chief 
has  hurled  its  mailed  glove  in  challenge  of  battle- 
north,  south,  east  and  west. 

Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I. 

The  spirit  of  Roderick  Dhu  seems  to  have  descended 
upon  the  members  from  the  North.  It  is  magnificent, 
heroical,  and  it  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sound  of  the 
trumpet.  Whether  the  nation  is  capable  of  being 
roused  to  such  deeds  of  high  emprise  as  those  to 
which  they  are  invited  by  their  leaders  remains  to 
be  seen.  It  behoves  all  those  who  care  for  the  great 
causes  in  defence  of  which  the  Ministry  has  now 
imperilled  its  existence  to  sink  all  differences  and  to 
rally  enthusiastically  to  the  support  of  a  Cabinet 
which  with  such  magnificent  recklessness  has  staked 
its  existence  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

The  danger  is  that  the  nation  will 
The  Need  not  wake  up  in  time  to  save  the 
Action.         Cabinet  front  the  peril  which  it 

has  challenged  in  so  heroical  a 

fashion — 

Oh,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne. 

But  even  when  Roland  sounded  his  mighty  blasts, 
Charles  came  too  late  to  save  his  peerless  Paladins 
from  their  fate  at  Roncesvalles.  And  unless  the 
whole  of  the  party  of  progress,  however  divided 
into  Liberal,  Labour,  Socialist,  or  Irish  groups, 
hasten  to  support  the  Government  with  much 
more  enthusiasm  than  they  have  displayed  since 
the  General  Election,  the  audacious  frontal  attack 
which  Ministers  are  delivering  simultaneously  on 
die  two    most   strongly    entrenched  positions  of 


the  enemy  will  share  the  fate  of  Buller's  attack 
upon  the  Boer  position  at  Colenso.  Even  if  we 
rally  all  our  forces,  the  odds  are  heavily  against 
us.  For  the  dice  are  cogged  and  the  stakes  are. 
always  lost  before  the  play  begins  as  long  as  the 
House  of  Lords  continues  to  dominate  the  situation. 
That,  however,  is  all  the  more  reason  why  those  who 
have  urged  the  Government  on  to  action  should  spare 
no  effort  to  strengthen  it  now  that  it  has  at  their 
summons  locked  itself  in  death-grapple  with  its  foes. 

The  position  of  the  Cabinet  is 

Clow  the  Ranks!  ?erilous5  5t  ™ay  become  tragic  if 
its  supporters  fail  to  realise  the 
magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
and  if  they  allow  any  differences  on  points  of  detail 
to  ^impair  the  zeal  with  which  they  rally  round  their 
chiefs.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  frontal  attack 
which  is  being  delivered  on  the  Licensing  question, 
not  merely  because  the  foe  is  so  formidable,  but 
because  the  Temperance  party  is  usually  so  devoted 
to  its  own  extreme  ideals  that  it  can  seldom  be 
relied  upon  at  a  crisis  like  this.  But  for  their 
defection  in  1871  Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  placed 
the  Licensing  question  on  a  sound  footing  thirty 
years  ago.  There  are  symptoms  that  some  of  the 
Temperance  men  are  disposed  to  jib  and  object 
because,  in  their  opinion,  the  time-limit  is  too  long  or 
the  principle  of  local  option  is  not  adequately  recog- 
nised, or  something  else  is  not  exactly  as  they  would 
have  it.  They  may  be  right  in  their  criticisms, 
but  their  action  will  be  suicidal  if  they  allow 
these  divergences  of  opinion  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
their  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posals. For  if  this  Licensing  Bill  shares  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Bruce's  in  187 1,  no  Ministry  will  ever  again 
attempt  to  deal  heroically  with  the  liquor  traffic. 
And  as  it  is  with  Licensing  so  it  is  with  Education. 
We  may  not  like  the  Education  Bill — it  is  admittedly 
illogical.  But  it  is  probably  the  last  attempt  that  will 
ever  be  nja^^gjj  serious  earnest  to  secure  the  adoption 
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of  the  via  media  between  Secular  and  Denominational 
education.  The  Opposition  sees  this  and  acts  ac- 
cordingly. Woe  be  unto  us  and  to  our  cause  if  we 
fail  to  respond  to  the  summons  of  our  leaders !  If 
we  do  not  stand  together  now  we  shall  be  lost.  Nor 
shall  we  be  able  to  find  a  place  of  repentance,  though 
we  seek  for  it  with  tears. 

The 
Financial 
Burden. 

It  is  not  only 
with  regard  to 
Licensing  and 
Education  that 
Ministers  have 
to  appeal  to  the 
devotion  of  their 
followers.  They 
are  in  straits  also 
with  regard  to 
the  defence  of 
the  Empire  and 
the  provision  of 
Old  Age  Pen- 
sions. Ministers 
have  just 
pledged  them- 
selves anew  to 
endeavour  to 
discharge  their 
admittedly  heavy 
responsibilities 
to  the  natives  of 
the  Congo  and 
the  unfortunate 
people  of  Mace- 
donia.  Any 
vigorous  effort 
to  make  good 
Sir  Edward 
Grey's  promises 
will  involve  a 
risk  of  war,  and 
war  can  only 
be  risked  with 
impunity  by  a  Power  which 
tus  in  fighting  trim.  But  a 
a  section  that  is  most  clamorous 


By  permission  0/  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."] 

Measure 'for  Measure. 

First  Toper  (discussing  Mr.  Asquith's  Licensing  Bill) :  "  Does  he  want  to  stop  our  beer?  " 
l  .„  "  "     1  !   •      if  he  do,  ow'h  'e  goin'  to  get  the  money  for  our  old  age  pensions?  " 


element  in  war  as  ironclads  and  submarines.  But  at  the 
same  time  the  same  people  insist  upon  impairing  our 
credit  by  increasing  our  financial  liabilities  to  the  extent 
of  many  millions  a  year  to  provide  Old  Age  Pensions. 
They  are  even  manifesting  a  disposition  to  quarrel 
with  the  Government  because  it  will  not  still  more 
heavily  pledge  the  resources  of  the  country  on  thi6 

kind  of  expendi- 
ture. All  this 
is  surely  the 
height  of  unrea- 
son. Ministers 
may  have  made 
a  mistake  either 
as  to  the  amount 
to  be  allotted  to 
the  Navy  or  as 
to  the  sum 
available  for 
Old  Age  Pen- 
sions, but  Libe- 
rals will  not  be 
playing  the 
game  if  they 
leave  them  in 
the  lurch  at  the 
supreme  crisis  of 
their  fortunes. 
We  are  all  free 
to  criticise,  and 
Ministers  will  be 
all  the  better 
for  criticism,  but 
behind  and 
above  and  be- 
neath all  our 
criticisms  there 
should  be  a  reso- 
lute determina- 
tion to  back 
them  up  for  all 
they  are  worth, 
and    as  much 


Second  To^er  :  44  Not  likely. 


has  its  righting  appara- 
section  of  the  party, 
for  vigorous  action 
against  the  Congo  vampire  and  the  Turkish  nightmare, 
cynically  objects  to  the  expenditure  necessary  to  keep 
our  fleets  ready,  aye  ready  for  action.  They  say,  and 
say  rightly,  that  our  national  credit  is  as  important  an 


more  as  is  ne- 
cessary, to  secure 

them  deliverance  and  victory.  Otherwise  the  present 
brief  period  of  Liberal  ascendency  will,  like  Oliver's 
Protectorate,  be  followed  by  the  long,  inglorious  re- 
action of  the  Restoration.    Absit  omen  ! 

The  new  Licensing  Bill  fixes  the 
time-limit  for  existing  licences  at 
fourteen  years,  and  proposes  to 

reduce  the  number  of  public-houses 

Digitized  by  VJOUglV^  r 


Magnificent ; 
but 

is  it  Business  ? 
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in  England  and  Wales  by  one-third.  The  local 
licensing  authorities  are  to  prepare  schemes  for  sub- 
mission to  the  County  Licensing  Commission  for 
enforcing  the  reduction  in  their  respective  districts. 
The  extinction  of  from  30,000  to  32,000  public-houses, 
or  say  on  an  average  100  in  each  constituency,  is 
a  heroic  enterprise.  But  is  it  business?  Ever 
since  Lord  Aberdare,  in  187 1,  proposed  to 
deal  with  this  question,  and  burnt  his  ringers 
badly  in  the  attempt,  Parliament  has  stood  in 
reverent  fear  of  the  publican.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Boniface  has  lost  his  grip  of  the  masters 
of  our  M.P.'s.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  what  with 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  the  landlords  spirituous 
Liberal  candidates  will  have  to  fight  for  their  lives 


Sytbuj  Bulletin.} 


Temporary  Embarrassment. 


Uxcle  Sam  : 


'  John  !  John  !    For  the  Lord's  sake,  John,  have 
you  any  spare  cash  ? " 


at  the  next  General  Election.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  be  any  serious  attack  upon  the  public-house 
until  the  women  get  the  vote.  The  male  voter  is  too 
fond  of  his  beer.  The  other  provisions  of  this  Bill 
are  (1)  Sunday  closing  (outside  London)  for  twenty- 
one  hours  every  Sunday ;  (2)  no  traveller  to  be  served 
who  has  not  travelled  six  miles,  instead  of  three; 
(3)  all  clubs  to  be  liable  to  domiciliary  visits  at  any 
time  by  police  officers  in  plain  clothes ;  (4)  in  the 
case  of  all  new  licences  local  veto  can  be  exercised 
once  by  a  bare  majority,  and,  when  exercised,  the 
decision  cannot  be  challenged  for  three  years. 

We  published  two  months  ago  a 
Pl^iWU°n       map  of  the  United  States  showing 
United  States.     tne  Prohibition  areas.    The  ac- 
companying map  is  devoted  solely 
to  the  Southern  States,  where,  it  will  be  seen,  Prohibi- 
tion is  the  rule  lather  than  the  exception.  Already 


Saturday  Evening  Post]  [Philadelphia. 

Wet  and  Dry  Map  of  the  Southern  States. 

White,  Prohibition  ;  black,  licensed-saloon  ;  shaded,  modi- 
fied-licence  territory,  dispensaries,  distilleries,  etc.,  or  territory 
which  is  partly  wet  and  partly  dry. 

not  a  few  of  the  forty-six  States  in  the  Union  are 
under  Prohibition,  and  there  are  only  eight  in  which 
restrictive  liquor  legislation  has  made  no  progress. 
Twenty  of  the  thirty-four  legislatures  last  winter  in 
Session  passed  restrictive  laws. 

The  House  of  Commons  two 
Oup  Responsibilities  years  ago  unanimously  passed  Mr. 
the  Congo.       Vivian's  resolution  in   favour  of 

bringing  the  question  of  arma- 
ments before  the  Hague  Conference,  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  assented  thereto.  But  when  Germany  con- 
sented to  let  us  discuss  armaments  at  the  Hague, 
the  one  thing  our  delegates  did  was  to  deprecate, 
avoid,  and  prevent  any  real  discussion  of  armaments. 


Daily  Chronicle.] 
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Presumably  they  were  acting  on  the  instructions  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  Hence  there  is  reason  to  rejoice 
with  trembling  when  we  read  that  the  House  of 
Commons  last  month  unanimously  passed  a  strong 
resolution  about  the  Congo,  and  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey  assented  thereto.  Mr.  Leif  Jones's  resolution 
was  strong  enough  and  long  enough  to  satisfy  even 
Mr.  Morel,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  response  was  as 
hearty  as  it  was  on  the  question  of  armaments.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  said  that  he  would  wait  till  the  end  of 
May  to  see  what  the  Belgian  Parliament  would  do  about 
the  Congo.  If  nothing  was  done,  said  Sir  Edward — 
and  the  existing  government  of  the  Congo  was  unchanged,  then 
we  must  be  ready  to  deal  with  questions  that  may  arise  out  of 
our  treaty  rights  in  our  own  way.  The  Congo  State  as  it 
existed  to-day  had  morally  forfeited  the  right  to  international 
recognition. 

That  is  not  exactly  a  declaration  of  war.  But  it 
would  be  so  regarded  by  any  Power  which  had  armies 
and  navies  at  its  disposal  to  resent  such  menaces.  It 
was  the  use  of  almost  similar  language  that  precipi- 
tated the  Boer  war.  Leopold,  however,  is  not 
Kruger.  , 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  ready  to  act 
Our  Responsibilities  alone  against  the  Congo  if  he  can 
the  Macedonians.'  find  no  backers  among  the  other 

signatories  of  the  Congo  Conven- 
tion. He  is  not  willing  to  act  alone  against  the 
Turks  in  order  to  fulfil  our  responsibilities  to  the 
wretched  people  of  Macedonia.  But  he  is  willing 
and  anxious  to  take  the  lead  in  urging  the  Concert  of 
Europe  to  adopt  collective  action  in  inducing  the 
Sultan  to  advance  an  immediate  short  step  forward 
in  Macedonian  reforms  on  which  all  are  agreed. 
He  is  prepared  to  go  further  and  urge  the 
Powers  to  agree  to  recommend  the  Sultan  to  place 
Macedonia  under  a  Governor.  As  the  first  condition 
of  the  usefulness  of  such  a  Governor  is  that  he  should 
not  be  controlled  from  Constantinople,  the  chance  of 
the  success  of  such  a  recommendation  is  problem- 
atical. The  Sultan,  chuckling  over  the  dissensions 
which  rage  in  the  camp  of  the  Infidel,  will  snap  his 
fingers  at  their  recommendations.  The  only  hopeful 
sign  is  Count  Metternich's  speech  declaring  the 
importance  of  effective  measures  of  reform  in  Mace* 
donia.  If  Germany  would  only  back  up  England 
and  Russia  in  telling  the  Sultan  that  he  must  consent 
to  Eastern-Roumelianise  Macedonia,  something  might 
be  done.    Otherwise  not. 

The  chief  legislative  event  of  last 
■n^  month  was  the  introduction  of  Mr. 

New  Edueatlon  Bill.  McKenna's  new  Education  Bill. 

Its  principle  is  simplicity  itself.  It 
goes  back  to  the  period  before  the  Act  of  1902  in  for- 


bidding the  payment  of  rates  for  the  support  of  de- 
nominational schools,  but  it  adds  to  this  the  refusal  to 
allow  denominational  teaching  by  the  teacher  during 
school  hours  in  any  denominational  school  in  what 
are  known  as  single  school  districts.  That  is  to  say, 
when  a  Church  school  has  been  established  in  a 
country  district,  and  there  is  no  other  school  to  which 
children  can  go,  that  school  must  henceforth  become 
an  undenominational  school,  and  the  only  religious 
teaching  to  be  given  in  that  school  must  be  that 
which  is  known  as  the  gospel  according  to  Cowper- 
Temple ;  that  is  to  say,  Bible  teaching  without  the 
use  of  formularies,  according  to  the  discretion  of 
die  teacher.  All  religious  tests  are  to  be  abolished 
for  teachers;  but  in  the  ex-denominational  schools 
denominational  teaching  may  be  given  by  the  clergy- 
man or  anyone  who  is  not  a  teacher  before  school 
hours,  five  days  a  week,  and  ad  libitum  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays.  The  only  compensation  which  the 
denominationalists  receive  for  the  loss  of  their  right 
to  quarter  themselves  upon  the  rates  is  that  in  towns 
they  may  contract  themselves  out  of  the  control  of 
the  local  authorities,  and  the  grant  from  the  National 
Exchequer  is  raised  to  47s.  per  head,  or  about  4s. 
to  6s.  each.  As  the  cost  of  educating  the  child  varies 
from  60s.  to  65  s.  there  is  a  balance  which  must  be  made 
up  by  subscriptions.  If  the  owners  of  any  denomi- 
national school  in  a  single  district  refuse  to  hand  over 
their  school  buildings  to  the  public  authority  they  can 
keep  them,  but  no  children  can  be  compelled  to  attend 
such  schools,  and  the  local  authority  must  provide 
another  school  of  the  Cowper-Temple  pattern.  The 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers  is  estimated  at 
i, 400,000. 

There  will  be  a  tremendous  and 
The  probably  successful  attempt  made 

Coming  Struggle,    to  raise  the  annual  subsidy  from 

the  State  above  the  47s.  limit, 
and  the  cost  of  providing  Cowper-Temple  schools  in 
single  school  districts  where  the  denomination  has 
refused  to  hand  over  their  buildings  will  probably  be 
greater  than  what  is  at  present  estimated.  The  Bill 
has  given  almost  complete  satisfaction  to  the  Noncon- 
formists, partial  satisfaction  to  the  Catholics,  and  has 
roused  the  furious  antagonism  of  the  Anglicans,  who  are 
crying  aloud  to  all  the  discontented  to  join  them  in  a 
determined  effort  to  wreck  the  Bill.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  they  will  probably  fail,  but  the  House  of 
Lords  can  be  relied  upon  to  administer  the  coup  de 
grace.  From  a  logical  point  of  view  the  Bill  has  not  a 
leg  to  stand  upon.  No  solution  is  logical  other  than 
that  which  confines  the  Stafe  solely  to  the  giving  of 
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secular  education.  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  wittily  said  in 
a  letter  to  the  Times  : — 

We  thus  have  a  table  of  precedence.  There  is,  first,  the 
primatial  conscience  of  the  undenominational ist,  which  is  rate- 
worthy  ;  there  is,  secondly,  the  patrician  conscience  of  the  urban 
Roman  or  Anglican,  which  is  tax-worthy  ;  there  is,  thirdly,  the 
plebeian  conscience  of  the  rural  Anglican,  which  is  worth 
nothing,  either  out  of  taxes  or  rates. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  Bill  is  that  the  Church 
of  England  parents  do  not  really  object  to  Cowper- 
Temple  teaching,  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  rally  the  country  on  a  cry  of  the  Catechism  versus 
the  Bible  ;  for  that  is  practically  what  it  comes  to. 
If  the  Anglican  laity  were  as  zealous  for  the  Catechism 
as  the  Nonconformists  are  against  it,  the  Bill  would  not 
have  the  slightest  chance  of  success,  for  we  should  have 
Anglican  passive  resisters  in  place  of  Nonconformist 
passive  resisters,  and  the  last  stage  of  the  controversy 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  The  only  deno- 
roinationalists  who  are  worth  anything  as  a  fighting 
force  from  that  point  of  view  are  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
Catholics  are  Irish,  and  that  we  tax  the  Irish  every 
year  several  millions  in  excess  of  what  we  are  justly 
entitled  to  take  from  them,  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  reasonable  and  just  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Catholic  schools  should  be  placed  on  the  taxes.  It 
would  be  a  kind  of  restitution  of  our  ill-gotten  gains. 
It  would  also  have  the  immense  advantage  of 
neutralising  the  hostility  of  a  section  of  the  de- 
nominationalist  army  which  is  prepared  to  face 
imprisonment  in  defence  of  its  conscientious  scruples. 

In  1885  an  amendment  of  the 
No  more  "Fa^s"  Criminal  Law  rendered  a  girl 
for  Boys.  under  sixteen  incapable  of  assent- 
ing to  her  own  seduction.  This 
year  the  Children's  Charter  proposes  to  make  boys 
under  sixteen  legally  incapable  of  buying  a  cigarette 
or  of  using  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  of  smoking  in  any 
street  or  public  place.  If  they  do  they  are  to  be 
fined  5  s.  for  the  first  offence  and  10s.  for  the  second. 
There  will  now  be  added  a  new  and  fearful  joy  to  the 
surreptitious  smoking  of  4<  fags."  It  was  high  time 
that  the  law  interfered.  Every  medical  authority 
agrees  that  the  smoking  of  tobacco  by  children  is 
physically  deleterious.  Most  civilised  countries  in- 
terdict it.  We  are  following  tardily  in  the  wake 
of  America  and  Japan.  As  the  Bill  which  prohibits 
juvenile  smoking  also  abolishes  the  imprisonment 
of  children,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  what  penalty, 
beyond  the  confiscation  of  tobacco  found  on  the 
person,  could  be  enforced.  Few  delinquents  can  pay 
the  5s.  fine.  The  tobacconist  who  supplies  them 
may  be  fined  £2  and  upwards.     The  prejudice 


against  corporal  punishment  would  probably  prevent 
the  simple  and  summary  infliction  of  a  few  strokes 
with  a  birch  rod.  That  method  of  correction  will 
soon  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  sons  of  the 
aristocracy. 

The  introduction  of  a  Children's 
Charter  increasing  the  powers  of 
Children's  Knififht.  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 

Cruelty  to  Children,  establishing  % 
Children's  Courts,  and  providing  for  the  punishment 
of  baby  farmers,  reminds  us  that  the  real  author  of 
the  whole  of  our  rnodern  legislation  in  favour  of  the 
child  is  still  alive.  Benjamin  Waugh,  the  author  of 
"  The  Gaol  Cradle,  and  Who  Rocks  It,"  the  original 
founder  and  mainspring  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  is  stricken  in  years 
and  shattered  in  health.  He  has  not  yet  been  con- 
sidered worthy  by  the  dispensers  of  honours  of  a 
knighthood,  although  no  braver  knight  ever  existed  in 
the  palmiest  days  of  chivalry.  For  the  credit  of  the 
Crown  and  its  advisers  I  hope  that  when  the 
Children's  Charter  receives  the  Royal  Assent  it  will 
be  marked  by  the  long  overdue  acknowledgment  of 
the  inestimable  services  which  Benjamin  Waugh  has 
rendered  to  the  children  of  the  realm. 
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The  Scotch  Small  Holdings  ques- 
Small  Holdings  tion  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
Scotland.  a  game  of  cross-purposes  between 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons. 
The  Lords  have  read  a  second  time  Lord  Camper- 
down's  Bill  extending  the  English  Small  Holdings 
Act  to  Scotland.  The  Government  have  guillotined 
through  the  House  of  Commons  their  last  year's 
Scotch  Bill,  which  is  based  on  Ulster  custom,  and  places 
all  Scottish  agriculture  under  the  control  of  five 
officials,  all  of  whom  may  be  lawyers,  and  all  of 
whom  are  to  be  nominated  by  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland.  It  establishes  dual  ownership  minus  free 
sale,  and  is  said  to  be  without  a  friend  among  any- 
one who  knows  anything  of  agriculture  in  Scotland. 
It  is  based  upon  an  apparent  distrust  of  local  represen- 
tative institutions — a  Scotch  County  Council  is,  it 
seems,  predestined  to  be  a  landlord-ridden  institution — 
and  on  what  appears  to  a  Southron  to  be  an  untenable 
assumption,  that  what  is  good  for  the  Highland 
crofters  must  be  good  for  the  farm  labourers  of  the 
Lowlands. 


Photogra  ph  by  R  us  sell  a  nd  Sons.  1  I  L  ondon . 


The  Widowed  Queen  Am&ie  of  Portugal. 


New  King  of  Portugal,  Dom  Manuel  II. 


^  The  world  was  shocked  on  the 

Assassination      nrst  of  *ast  month  by  the  news  of 

Lisbon  ^e  assassmat*on  °f  ^e  King  and 

Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  in  the 
streets  of  their  capital.    Opinion  differs  as  to  whether 
the  Royalties  fell  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  honest 
government  in  a  land  honeycombed  with  corruption 
and  inefficiency,  or  whether  they  suffered  the  fate 
of  a  tyrant  who  had  suspended  a  Constitution  and 
thrust  Portugal  under  a  dictatorship.    Probably  the 
King  firmly  believed  the  first  hypothesis,  and  a  certain 
number  of  his  subjects  as  firmly  believe  the  second. 
Between  the  two  versions  there  was  an  irreconcil- 
able antagonism  which  culminated  in  the  assassi- 
nation.    Seldom   has  any  crime  "been   so  amply 
rewarded  by  the  fruits  of  success.    The  dictatorship 
was  abolished,  the  Constitution  restored,  amnesty  was 
proclaimed  for  political  offenders,  the  Dictator  fled 
the  country,  and  the  assassins,  by  giving  their  lives  in 
order  to  take  the  lives  of  the  King  and  his  heir,  gained 
everything  they  desired.    It  is  an  uncomfortable  pre- 
cedent.   The  great  argument  against  assassination 
has  hitherto  been  that  it  was  worse  than  a  failure 
from  a  political  point  of  view.    The  assassins  of 
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Ale  xander  II.  put  back  constitutional  libejty  in 
Russia  for  twenty  years.  The  assassin  of  Mc- 
Kinley  made  Roosevelt  President.  Of  the  other 
assassins  in  the  last  twenty  years,  none  achieved  any 
political  result  beyond  increasing  the  forces  of  re- 
action by  making  it  worse  for  the  party  of  the  assassin. 
Now  for  the  first  time  the  assassin  has  been  pre- 
eminently successful. 

The  The  moral,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 

Attempt  has  speedily  been  taken  to  heart, 
and  before  the  month  had  run  out 
an  attempt  was  made  to  blow  up 
the  Shah  of  Persia  as  he  was  driving  through  the 
streets  of  his  capital.  The  bombs  exploded  with 
fatal  effect,  but  their  victims  were  innocent  horses 
and  bystanders.    The  Shah  himself  escaped  unhurt. 


The  Press, 
the  Pope, 
and 
the  Chinese.  „ 


on 

the  Shah. 


Bombs  in  the  Way. 

Persia  looms  large  now  in  the  political  firmament  owing  to  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Agreement.  Persian  news,  which  formerly  used  to  be  of  a  meagre' 
character,  is  now  flashed  plentifully  across  the  wires  all  the  world  over,  and 
the  political  temperature  of  the  country  is  keenly  watched. 

Hindi  Punch,— Feb.  a.]  [Bombay 
[A  Prophbtic  Cartoon.] 

From  this  it  is  evident  the  lesson  of  Lisbon  has  not 
been  properly  taken  to  heart  in  Teheran.  That 
lesson,  is  that  whoever  wishes  to  kill  a  monarch  must 
first  of  all  give  up  all  idea  of  saving  his  own  life. 
Bomb-throwers  always  hope  to  escape.  The .  really 
dangerous  assassin  is  the  man  who  is  willing  to  give 
a  life  for  a  life. 


The  Press  last  month  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  heads  of  the 
oldest  institutions  in  the  world — 
the  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  Chinese 
Government.  When  the  Confucian  and  the  Catholic 
do  agree  their  agreement  is  wonderful.  The  Chinese 
Government  legislates  and  the  Pope  objurgates,  but 
both  are  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  an  instinctive 
sense  of  the  need  of  restraining  the  license  of  the 
Press.  The  Chinese  new  law  makes  it  an  offence 
recklessly  to  criticise  the  Government,  to  publish 
State  secrets,  or  articles  endangering  peace  and 
morals.  Also,  it  is  laid  down  that  every  editor  must 
be  a  Chinaman.  The  Pope,  not  having  power  to 
legislate,  swears  at  large,  and  as  befits  the  Head 
of  the  Church  whose  representative  cursed  the 
Jackdaw  of  Rheims,  he  rises  to  the  occasion. 
Writing  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Catholic  Press  Asso- 
ciation in  Hungary,  Pius  X.  declares  that  "  the 
depraved  Press  is  the  poisoned  and  damnable  source 
of  the  spreading  evil  of  our  time.  The  Press,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "  incites  and  augments  hostility  towards 
religion,  engenders  and  spreads  damnable  morals, 
awakens  hatred  and  unbridled  passions  among 
citizens,  and  daily  publishes  abroad  everything  cal- 
culated to  ruin  the  soul  and  spirit  of  man."  That  is 
a  tolerably  comprehensive  anathema.  But  what  is  the 
Roman  Church  doing  to  improve  matters?  If  the 
Pope  knew  his  business,  and  his  congregations  were 
up  to  date,  they  would  organise  the  best  news  service 
in  the  world,  and  organise  and  equip  a  newspaper 
agency  which  would  enable  every  parish  to  have  its 
own  news-sheet.  Where's  the  money  to  come  from  ? 
It's  not  money  that's  wanted,  it's  brains  and  common 
sense.  If  these  were  forthcoming,  the  suppression  of  a 
few  useless  ecclesiastical  functionaries  would  supply  the 
cash.  If  Harmsworth  were  elected  Pope  he  would 
make  the  Papal  Press  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  success  of  the  Anglo-German 
Following       editorial  interchange  of  visits  has 
Good  Precedent,    led  to  a  proposal  to  invite  the 
journalists    of    the   Empire  to 
London.     It  is  a  capital  suggestion,  especially  if 
some  of  the  leading  native  editors  of  the  vernacular 
Press  in  India  are  included  in  the  invitation.  Lord 
Burnham  is  the  President.    How  is  it  the  Walters 
never  take  the  place  everyone  would  gladly  assign 
them  in  such  functions  ?  Lord  Northcliffe  is  "  in  "  this 
time,  although  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
German  visit.  The  circular  inviting  British  journalists 
to  join  the  committee  says  : — 

Some  of  our  sistej^tfo^^pofyjjy  Canada— have  recently 
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The  Hare 
and 
the  Tortoise. 


played  the  host  to-several  organised  bodies  of  English  journalists, 
who  have  in  every  case  come  back  with  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
which  has  proved  of  the  utmost  value  in  the  way  of  mutual 
understanding. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  an  appropriate  act  for  us  of  the  Mother 
Country  to  organise  a  great  greeting  in  the  shape  of  an  Imperial 
Press  Conference,  when  we  couid  make  some  return  for 
that  hospitality,  and  in  the  discussion  of  our  common  interests 
learn  to  know  each  other  better. 

There  has  been  much  idle  non- 
sense talked  last  month  by  many 
good  people  with  whom  I  am 
usually  in  accord,  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  naval  reductions  without  any  preliminary  agree- 
ment for  the  maintenance  of  that  naval  supremacy 
which  Cobden,  Morley,  and  Gladstone  all  recognised 
as  the  indispensable  basis  of  our  national  existence. 
The  chatter  has  not  only  been  idle,  it  has  been  honey- 
combed with  insincerity.  In  one  breath  we  are  told 
that  there  is  no  need  for  maintaining  our  naval 
supremacy,  because  it  is  wrong  to  rely  upon  physical 
force,  and  in  the  next  we  are  told  that  we  are  three 
and  four  times  as  strong  as  Germany,  so  why 
need  we  trouble  about  new  construction?  If  we 
can  dispense  with  physical  force,  let  us  abolish  the 
Navy  altogether  and  save  ^32,000,000  at  one  stroke. 
If  we  must  rely  upon  it,  then  the  question  of  what  we 
spend  obviously  depends  upon  the  expenditure  of 
our  possible  enemies.  If  we  are  three  and  four  times 
as  strong  as  Germany  now,  why  denounce  me  as  a 
panic-monger  when  I  proclaim  that  we  ought  to 
be  content  if  that  relative  supremacy  is  cut  down  to 
two  to  one  ?  The  fact  is  very  simple.  The  hare  has 
got  sufficient  lead  of  the  tortoise  to-day,  but  the 
tortoise  is  bucking  up,  and  if  the  hare  does  not  wake 
up  and  put  its  best  foot  foremost  very  soon  it  will  be 
too  late.  Dreadnoughts  cannot  be  improvised.  I 
make  no  complaint  as  to  the  hare's  decision  to  take 
another  year's  nap,  for  I  bow  to  the  decision 
of  the  Admiralty  with  loyal  obedience.  The 
danger  is  that  our  prolonged  snooze  will  encourage 
the  tortoise  to  put  on  an  extra  spurt,  and  the  hare  will 
have  to  sprint  with  a  vengeance,  when  it  does  wake 
up. 

The  question  as  to  what  should 
What  should  be  be  the  relative  strength  of  Ger- 
Relafclve  Position  ?  many  and  of  Great  Britain  has 

at  present  been  fixed  by  a  go-as- 
you-please  competition  at  one  to  three,  or  even  four. 
This  is  not  excessive,  having  regard  to  (1)  the  extent 
of  the  coast-line  of  the  British  Empire ;  (2)  that  we 
are  fed  from  oversea ;  (3)  that  we  have  no  army  to 
speak  of.  But  having  every  desire  to  meet  the 
Germans  half-way,  I  have  always  recognised  that  we 


ought  to  agree  to  reduce  our  relative  superiority  fr«m 
three  or  four  to  one,  to  two  to  one.  The  Germans, 
however,  are  understood  to  desire  to  reduce  it  still 
further.  Instead  of  having  a  navy  half  as  strong  as 
ours,  they  intend  to  make  it  three-quarters ;  that  is 
to  say,  We  say :  "  You  are  now  33  to  our  100  ; 
you  may  come  up  to  fifty,  and  we  shall  not  object" 
They  say,  "  Nay,  but  we  shall  come  up  to  seventy- 
five."  To  which  we  reply,  "  That  shall  never  be." 
The  demands  upon  our  Navy  on  all  the  Seven  Seas 
are  so  great,  we  cannot  afford  to  trade  on  so  narrow 
a  margin  of  superiority.  If  Germany  does  not 
recognise  the  justice  of  that  claim — and  I  have  never 
met  a  German  who  did  not  admit  it  was  absolutely 
indispensable  for  us — then  when  the  Germans  begin 
to  climb  up  over  the  fifty  we  must  nolens  volens 
increase  our  hundred  in  strict  proportion  of  two  to 
one.  No  proposition  can  be  more  obvious,  more 
simple,  more  mathematically  sound  than  this.  Yet, 
for  putting  it  forward  clearly  and  without  a  single 
provocative  or  inflaming  word,  I  have  been  abused 
as  a  Jingo  and  an  alarmist  by  old  friends  who  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  ashamed  of  themselves. 

The  hare  has  decided,  after  taking 
Marking  Tlme     a  deliberate  look  at  the  tortoise, 
the  Navy.      that  he  can  safely  take  another 

nap.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment has  decided  to  postpone  the  disagreeable  duty 
of  replying  to  the  challenge  of  the  German  naval 
programme  till  next  year.  Meanwhile,  the  automatic 
increase  of  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  twelve  months 
is  ,£900,000.  They  now  stand  at  £32,319,500.  If 
only  the  standstill  proposition  of  the  Tsar  had  been 
accepted  by  all  the  Powers  at  the  Hague  in  1899,  our 
navy  would  only  have  cost  us  this  year  £28,386,000. 
Unfortunately  other  counsels  prevailed  Competition 
was  preferred  to  agreement,  with  the  result  that 
we  are  all,  relatively  speaking,  as  strong  as  we 
were  then,  and  all  the  poorer  by  hundreds  of 
millions.  The  same  miserable  process  is  to  go 
on  indefinitely  until  all  the  Powers  agree  that 
beggar-my-neighbour  is  not  exactly  the  game 
in  which  mankind  should  waste  its  resources. 
We  say  all  the  Powers,  because  so  long  as  any  one 
of  the  Powers  of  the  first  magnitude  persists  in  forging 
ahead  the  others  must  follow  suit.  Bankruptcy  and 
revolution  and  the  abyss  lie  in  front.  But  until  we 
all  agree  to  cry  halt,  it  is  each  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  And  the  devil  is  getting 
pretty  close  up  to  the  laggard  now.  The  Russian 
Government,  impregnable  on  land,  is  only  vulnerable 
when  she  ventures  upon  the  sea.     The  Japanese 
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destroyed  her  navy,  and  so  closed  that  chink  in 
Russian  defence.  But  so  potent  is  the  obsession  of 
armaments  that  the  Russian  Government  was  said  to 
insist  upon  spending  ^£2  00,000,000  in  creating  a  great 
but  second-class  navy  which  would  only  be  a  mouthful 
for  a  first-class  navy,  and  this  at  a  time  when  progress 
— educational,  social,  and  agrarian — is  at  a  standstill 
for  want  of  cash.  Happily  the  rumour  is  semi-officially 
denied.  Only  ,£3,000,000  a  year  will  be  spent  on 
rebuilding  the  Russian  fleet. 

The  Naval  Estimates  now  stand 
^  £32>3i9>S°°  \  as  originally 
proposed  by  the  Admiralty  in 
November  last  year  they  were, 
roughly  speaking,  £33,500,000.  The  Cabinet  by  a 
majority  decided  they  must  be  reduced  to  the  figure 
of  1907.  When  Lord  Tweedmouth  said  he  must 
resign,  the  Cabinet  decided  to  adjourn  the  question 
till  February.  In  the  meantime  the  German  naval 
programme  came  out,  and  the  opposition  to  an 
increased  vote  collapsed,  but  as  a  compromise  the 
increase  was  cut  down  from  two  millions  to  a  little 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter.  Then  the  Mas- 
singham  mutiny  was  organised,  and  for  a  time  it 
seemed  as  if  the  Estimates  would  be  put  back  to 
their  old  figure.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
however,  suppressed  the  mutiny,  but  at  the  price  of 
another  squeeze,  this  time  of  £400,000,  and  the 
Estimates  were  finally  fixed  at  £32»3I9>500-  We  are 
not  concerned  with  these  alternate  rounds,  in  which 
victory  inclines  now  to  the  bulls  and  then  to  the  bears 
of  the  Cabinet.  What  concerns  us  is  the  response  to 
the  German  challenge.  That  response  has  been  post- 
poned till  next  year.  Before  next  year  let  us  hope 
that  Berlin  and  London  may  have  agreed  as  to  a  truce, 
if  not  to  a  peace,  in  this  war  of  shipbuilding.  But  if 
no  such  arrangement  is  arrived  at,  next  year's  Esti- 
mates must  contain  provision  for  construction  which 
will  maintain  our  lead  in  capital  ships  of  the  line  at 
the  double  German  standard. 

The   question   is    not    one  for 
What  is         passion   or   rhetoric.    We  must 

Exact  Position  ?  tne  ^acts  frankty  ln  tne  face 

with  the  cold,  scientific  obser- 
vation of  an  engineer.  There  are  two  matters  to  be 
decided.  Is  it  true,  or  is  it  not,  that  for  deciding  the 
Trafalgars  of  the  future  it  is  practically  only  the 
Dreadnoughts  and  similar  monsters  that  will  count  ? 
These  vessels,  completely  armoured  with  heavy  guns, 
are  practically  the  ships  of  the  line,  the  capital  ships, 
the  first-raters,  by  which  the  decisive  naval  battle  of 
the  future  will  be  fought.  That,  at  least,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  opinion  of  the  best  naval  authorities  all 


over  the  world.  If  so,  what  is  our  rela- 
tive position  to  Germany  in  these  decisive 
factors  of  naval  power?  To-day  we  are  all  right, 
and  to-morrow.  But  if  the  present  rate  of  naval 
construction  goes  on  unchanged,  in  the  year  19 16, 
instead  of  having  a  two-to-one  superiority  we  shall 
only  be  one  solitary  ship  ahead.  The  two-Power 
standard  will  have  disappeared,  and  the  Trafalgar  of 
the  future  will  be  lost  in  advance.  This  is  not  a 
\tolerable  state  of  things  for  Great  Britain.  The 
British  taxpayer  may  groan,  but  the  British  tax- 
payer will  pay  whatever  may  be  needed  to  keep 
two  British  capital  ships  afloat  to  the  German  one, 
for  he  knows  that  it  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  his  maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  on 
which  he  relies  for  his  daily  bread. 

Judging  from  the  admirable  speech 
Hope  made  by  the  German  Ambassador, 

for  the  Future.     Count   von    Metternich,   at  the 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  entente  between 
Germany  and  Great  Britain  may  improve  so  much  as 
to  render  some  arrangement  possible.  Specially 
gratifying  was  Count  Metternich's  declaration  in 
favour  of  reforms  in  Macedonia.  Hitherto  the 
Germans  have  never  taken  much  initiative  in  any- 
work  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  races  in 
the  Balkan  Peninsula.  They  are  always  too  appre- 
hensive of  bringing  about  a  convulsion  in  which  the 
interests  of  Austria  would  suffer.  If  there  is  a  dis- 
position on  their  part  to  change  front  on  this  question, 
they  may  be  equally  ready  to  meet  us  on  the 
question  of  the  Navy. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  that  a 
Anglo-German  scheme  in  which  I  promised  to 
Friendship.       co-operate    last    year   is  taking 

practical  shape  for  the  publi- 
cation in  Germany,  Britain  and  America  of 
books  in  which  the  best  writers  of  each  country 
describe  the  best  that  is  in  each  country,  for 
publication  and  circulation  in  the  language  of  the 
other  country.  Britons  would  write  of  the  British 
and  Germans  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the 
copy  of  the  Britons  would  be  published  in  cheap 
well  illustrated  books  in  Germany,  and  the  copy  of 
the  Germans  in  ditto  ditto  in  Britain  and  America. 
The  scheme  also  includes  the  gratuitous  supply  of 
these  descriptive  works  on  foreign  countries  to 
all  male  and  female  teachers  through  local  com- 
mittees in  Britain,  America,  and  Germany.  This  is 
educational  peace  work  of  the  best  kind,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  fin^^a^^lg^e  support  of  the  Ger 
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editors  who  were  our  honoured  guests  two  years  ago. 
Note  in  this  connection  that  Mr.  Fairbairns,  the  London 
publisher,  has  projected  a  scheme  for  publishing 
"  The  Nations  "  series  of  sixpenny  illustrated  character 
sketches  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  displaying  them 
as  they  look  to  themselves  at  their  best.  The  series 
will  begin  with  France,  and  will  appear  at  or  about 
the  opening  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition.  The 
price  will  be  sixpence  net.  I  have  undertaken  to 
write  the  French  character  sketch. 

The  American  Congress  has  cut 
Tjjg.  down  the  proposed  programme  of 

U.S.  Navy.       naval  construction  by  nearly  one 

half.  Instead  of  building  four 
Dreadnoughts  they  will  only  supply  funds  for  building 
two.  ,  It  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  even  build 
two  if  it  were  clearly  understood  once  for  all  that 
Great  Britain  refuses  to  recognise  the  American 
Republic  as  a  possible  enemy,  no  matter  what  com- 
plications may  arise  out  of  the  Japanese  question. 
We  are  not  going  to  fight  the  United  States  for  the 
sake  of  twenty  Japans.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
contingency  is  likely  to  arise ;  but  if  it  did,  treaty  or 
no  treaty,  we  are  not  going  to  be  dragged  into  a  civil 
war  with  our  kith  and  kin  in  the  United  States. 

The  American   Fleet  has  made 

Afand0a  a  VCry  successml  circuit  of  the 
Australia.  South  American  continent.  But 
the  most  remarkable  episode  con- 
nected with  it  has  been  the  invitation  extended  to 
the  American  Fleet  to  visit  Austra- 
lia. This  is  the  first  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Australians  to  lean  for 
support  upon  the  Republican,  rather 
than  upon  the  Imperial,  section  of 
the  race  to  which  they  belong. 
This  may  have  no  ultimate  political 
significance ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
invitation  to  the  American  Fleet 
may  be  a  watershed  of  empire. 
The  Australians  are  not  altogether 
wrong  in  thinking  that  they  will 
find  the  Americans  much  more 
sympathetic  with  their  anti-Japanese 
views  than  people  in  the  old 
country,  to  whom  the  Yellow  Peril 
is  by  no  means  as  vividly  present 
as  it  is  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 


The 
Railway 
Reconnaissance 
in 

the  Balkans, 


The  announcement  that  the  Sultan 
had  granted  an  irade  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government  to 
survey  the  route  for  a  railway 
through  the  Sanjak  of  Novi- 
Bazar,  linking  up  the  Austrian  railways  in  Bosnia 
with  the  line  from  Mitrovitza  to  Salonica,  has  made 
an  immense  commotion  in  the  Near  East.  Baron 
Aehrenthal  announced  that  this  was  part  of  a  scheme 
of  railways  for  constructing  three  which,  when  com- 
plete, would  link  Cattaro  with  Montenegro,  and  also 
enable  the  mails  to  Egypt  to  pass  via  Vienna  and 
Athens.  Everyone  has  been  asking  ever  since 
why  Baron  Aehrenthal  made  such  a  move,  and  why 
he  made  it  just  now.  He  is  not  an  anti-Russian. 
He  is  a  friend  of  M.  Isvoltzky.  But  his  declara- 
tion has  been  accepted  by  the  Russian  Press  as  a 
defiance  and  a  challenge.  They  declare  that  Russia 
will  now  push  forward  her  scheme  for  building  a 
railway  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  via  Nisch 
and  Mitrovitza.  They  further  assert  that  the  Austro- 
Russian  understanding  is  at  an  end,  and  that  the 
railway  reconnaissance  is  the  first  stage  in  the  Austro- 
German  policy  of  Drang  mch  Osttn  to  be  pursued 
by  the  permanent*  division  and  conquest  of  the  Balkan 
Slavs.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  move 
should  have  been  made  just  now,  when  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  all  the  Powers  should  stand 
together  in  favour  of  Macedonian  reform.  The 
British  Foreign  Office,  which  is  usually  accused  of 


Scene  of  the  Military  Operations  on  the  Indian  Frontier. 
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acting  as  the  marplot  who  stirs  up  strife  in  the  Near 
East,  is  innocent  this  time. 

The  Zakka  Khels,  a  tribe  on  the 
p°Uee  Work  North- Western  frontier  of  India, 
Indian  Frontier,    having    become    an  intolerable 

nuisance  to  their  neighbours  by 
their  constant  forays  and  raids,  have  this  month 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  police.  In  India,  when 
border  robbers  require  to  be  taught  to  keep  their 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  the  police  wear 
military  uniform  and  use  rifles  and  quick-firing  guns 
instead  of  truncheons.  The  police  operation  is  called 
a  military  expedition,  and  the  newspapers,  always  on 
the  prowl  for  the  killing  of  men,  magnify  it  into  the 
dimensions  of  a  war.  It  is  at  least  a  welcome 
illustration  of  the  absence  of  any  real  wars  that 
newspaper  men  should  be  put  to  such  straits  for 
"  bluggy  "  copy. 

The  House  of  Commons  at  long 
last  has  been  permitted  to  express 
its  opinion  on  Woman's  Suffrage. 
On  the  28th  of  February  Mr. 
Stanger's  Bill,  admitting  women  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship  on  the  same  terms  as  men,  was  carried, 
after  an  afternoon's  debate,  by  267  ayes  to  92  noes. 
The  Unionists  took  little  part  in  the  division.  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Captain  Sinclair  and  Mr.  Lewis  Har- 
court  voted  against  the  Bill,  together  with  both  the 
law  officers.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Mr.  Haldane,  Mr.  Morley,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  H. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Burns  all  voted  for  it.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  92  who  voted  "  no  "  will  refuse  to 
allow  any  women  to  help  them  in  their  elections. 
Canvassing  is  much  more  "  unladylike  "  than  voting, 
and  it  is  less  demoralising  to  old-fashioned  ideas  of 


Woman  Suffrage. 


Woman  Suffering. 


womanliness  to  fill  in  a  ballot  paper  than  it  is  to 
address  public  meetings.  But  of  course  the  noble 
92  will  do  no  such  thing.  They  are  probably  more 
or  less  of  the  opinion  of  the  African  savage,  whose 
conception  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  is  that  his 
wife  should  hoe  and  do  all  the  hard  work  while  he 
stays  at  home  and  smokes  his  pipe. 

The  conduct  of  the  Metropolitan 
magistrate  and  the  Home  Office 
with  regard  to  the  prosecution  of 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  her  gallant 
comrades  last  month  is  not  likely  to  commend  the 
administration  of  "  mate "  justice.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
was  prosecuted  on  a  charge — which  the  magistrate 
refused  to  state  to  her — of  riot  and  resisting  the 
police.  There  was  no  evidence  of  actual  riot,  and  so 
far  from  resisting  the  police,  Mrs.  Pankhurst  obeyed 
them  implicitly.  What  she  intended  to  do  was  to 
proceed  to  Parliament,  accompanied  by  twelve  others, 
to  present  a  petition  in  order  to  qualify  for  prosecu- 
tion under  an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  Stuarts' 
times.  What  happened  was  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
was  arrested  as  soon  as  she  left  Caxton  Hall,  and 
carried  off  to  the  police  station.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  If  the  ladies  had  been  represented 
by  counsel,  would  they  have  been  convicted?  or  if 
that  had  been  determined  upon  in  any  case,  would 
not  the  conviction  have  been  quashed  on  appeal? 
But  the  Suffragettes  have  hitherto  disdained  the  use 
of  the  legal  arm.  Possibly  they  wished  to  show  to 
what  lengths  chivalrous  man  would  go  the  moment  he 
got  thoroughly  "  put  out."  If  so  the  demonstration 
is  there.  Add  also  that  treating  these  political 
prisoners  as  first-class  misdemeanants  is  unheard  of; 
they  are  all  treated  as  ordinary  criminal  convicts.  f 
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WHAT  TO  EAT,  DRINK,  AND  AVOID. 

The  Experience  of  Experts  in  the  Art  of  Living. 

(Continued  from  our  last  issue,) 

WE  published  in  February  the  first  part  of  a  symposium  of  opinions  on  the  above  subject.  The 
article  attracted  widespread  notice  and  interest,  and  we  now  publish  other  replies,  equally  interesting, 
to  the  circular  of  inquiry  which  was  sent  out,j  leading  off  with  the  experience  of  General  Booth, 
whose  letter  reached  us  too  late  to  be  printed  with  the  replies  of  other  long-lived  notables. 


GENERAL  WILLIAM  BOOTH.    Born  1829. 

General  Booth  is  the  most  vigorous  and  mobile  of 
all  our  old  men.  He  seems  to  have  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  nervous  energy.  Possibly  he  recuperates  by 
travel.    There  is  great  virtue  in  constant  change  of 

air.  This  is 
said  to  be  one 
reason  why  the 
great  carnivora 
are  healthier  in 
travelling  men- 
ageries than  in 
the  Zoological 
Gardens,  be- 
cause they  are 
continually  on 
the  move.  So 
General  Booth's 
perpetual  loco- 
motion may  be 
the  secret  of 
his  perennial 
energy.  He 
has  reduced  the 
art  of  eating 
nothing,  or 
next  to  nothing, 
to  perfection. 
He  was  not 
always  so  ab- 
stemious, for  I 
can  remember 
the  time  when  he  used  to  say,  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
passed  up  his  cup  to  be  filled  for  the  sixteenth  or 
twentieth  time,  "  I  have  been  saved  from  drink  and 
saved  from  tobacco,  but  I  have  not  been  saved  from 
tea."  This  inordinate  desire  for  tea,  in  which,  by  the 
way,  he  resembles  Dr.  Johnson,  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  deleterious  effect  upon  his  constitution. 
General  Booth's  address  is  Hadlev,  Herts,  but  he  is 
seldom  at  home,  being  usually  in  a  motor-car,  express 
train,  or  on  a  platform  in  one  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world — no  one  can  say  which,  at  any  given 
moment.    He  has  no  amusements,  save  an  indulg- 
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General  Booth. 


ence  in  humour,  to  which  he  is  very  prone,  even  in 
his  most  solemn  discourses. 

(1)  Food. — I  have  no  rule  of  diet  to  lay  down  for 
other  people.  I  simply  recommend  one  and  all  to 
discover  the  most  nourishing  kind  of  food  they  can 
digest,  and  to  take  no  more  of  that  than  is  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  health,  strength  and  vigour  of  the  system. 
For  myself,  I  have  taken  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl 
for  some  years  gone  by,  my  diet  consisting  of  bread, 
butter,  grain,  cheese,  vegetables,  with  occasionally  a 
little  fruit. 

(2)  Drink. — I  take  tea  in  combination  with  hot 
milk,  and  when  thirsty  a  little  plain  aerated  water.  I 
take  no  intoxicants  or  fancy  drinks. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  neither  smoke,  take  tobacco,  nor 
any  other  opiate  or  pick-me-up  in  any  form.  I  find 
my  comfort  and  stimulation  in  the  conscious  favour 
of  God  and  the  joy  of  doing  good.  May  I  not  hope 
that  the  reader  of  this  does  the  same  ? 


MR.  THOMAS  HARDY.    Born  1840. 

ivlr.  George  Meredith  is  facile  princeps  among  the 
oldest  of  our  living  English  novelists  ;  but  next  to  him 
comes  Thomas  Hardy.  He,  like  Mr.  Meredith,  is  a 
poet  as  well  as  novelist,  and  a  philosopher  to  boot. 
Mr.  Hardy  is  now  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  a  Dorset- 
shire man  who  was  destined  at  first  to  be  an  archi- 
tect, but  his  natural  bent  soon  asserted  itself,  and 
for  many  years  he  has  been  recognised  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  novelists  of  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  the  twentieth  century 
Mr.  Hardy  has  published  nothing  but  poetry.  He 
lives  at  Max  Gate,  Dorsetshire,  and  his  chief  recrea- 
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tions  are  cycling  and  architecture.  His  advice  is 
brief : — 

(i)  Food. — Not  to  take  much  animal  food, 
(a)  Drink.— -To  take  very  little  alcohol. 
(3)  Smoking. — To  abstain  altogether. 


LORD  RAYLEIGH.    Born  1842. 

The  famous  physicist,  whose  name  is  most  familiarly 
known  to  the  public  as  one  of  the  discoverers  of 
argon,  is  as  sparing  in  his  communication  as  in  his 
diet.    The  following  is  his  return  : — 

(1)  Food. — I  use  less  animal  food  than  many. 

(2)  Drink— Very  little  alcohol  as  a  regular  thing. 
Appreciate  tea. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  never  smoke. 


SIR  LUKE  FILDES.    Born  1844. 

Sir  Luke  Fildes  is  one  of  the  eider  Academicians, 
and  one  of  the  few  Academicians  to  whom  we  applied 
for  information  on  this  subject.  As  the  painter  of  the 
State  portraits  of  the  King  and  Oueen  he  may  be 

regarded  as  the 
State  painter  of 
the  Edwardian 
era.  He  is, 
however,  better 
known  to  the 
world  at  large 
by  his  famous 
picture  "  The 
Doctor."  He 
lives  at  11, 
Melbury  Road, 
Kensington, 
W.,  but  he  also 
has  a  house 
down  in  the 
Isle  of  Thanet. 

(1)  Food. — 
My  advice  is 
to  keep  to  a 
very  simple, 
restricted  and 
regular  diet. 
The  nearer  it 
approaches  to 


what  is  reasonably  necessary,  and  limited  to  that, 
the  better.  Anything  beyond  that  is  more  likely  to 
be  harmful  than  not.  It  would  be  as  well  to  be  medi- 
cally advised  as  to  what  is  "  reasonably  necessary " 
and  "  needful,"  what  to  select,  and  the  approximate 
quantities  to  eat.  These  matters  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  habits,  occupation,  physique,  age,  etc., 
of  the  individual.  This  may  be  regarded  as  counsel 
of  perfection  that  will  not  be  much  appreciated. 
Most  people  can  and  7vi/i  eat  any  (given)  quantity. 

(2)  Drink. — I  am  in  practice  extremely  moderate 
—at  least,  I  think  so.  I  rarely  take  any  "  stimulant 99 
before  dinner,  and  at  dinner  usually  a  light  German 
wine  or  whisky  and  water.  Other  wines  I  very 
seldom  take ;  they  are  limited  to  festive  occasions. 

(3)  Smoking.  —  I  smoke  during  holiday  time, 
perhaps,  a  good  deal,  but  scarcely  at  all  while  at 
work.  I  probably  would  if  I  could.  I  cannot  trace 
any  ill  effects  from  either  smoking  or  drinking.  I 
have  never  tested  the  question. 


DR.  W.  G.  GRACE.    Born  1848. 

VV.  G.  G.,  the  cricketer  of  the  last  half  century,  is 
now  sixty  years  of  age.  He  lives  at  St.  Andrews,  7, 
Lawrie  Park  Road,  Sydenham.  He  amuses  himself 
with  beagling  when  he  is  not  playing  cricket.  He  is 
a  doctor,  and  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  practised' as  a 
medical  man  in  Bristol  until  1890.  His  experiences 
are  not  quite  so  copious  as  the  advice  of  the  old 
couplet — 

"Joy,  and  temperance,  and  repose, 
Slam  the  door  in  the  doctor's  nose." 

(1)  Food. — -Eat  in  moderation. 

(2)  Drink.— Ditto. 

(3)  Smoking. — Ditto.  I  do  not  smoke,  so  cannot 
give  my  own  experience  on  that. 
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Sir  Luke  Fildes. 


We  may  bracket  with  Mr.  Grace  the  equally  con- 
cise  statement  from  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  who  says  that 
his  own  experience  has  taught  him  to  abstain  from  no 
particular  thing,  but  to  be  temperate  in  all.  Mr. 
Wdls  iBi^aj^aggppjglpidgate,  Kent. 
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MR.  BENJAMIN  KIDD.    Born  1858. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  is  a  philosopher  whose 
dietetic  rules   have    not    yet    been    subjected  to 

the  severe  test 
of  old  age.  He 
writes  : — 

"Conclusions 
about  food  and 
drink  founded 
on  the  experi- 
ences of  brain- 
workers  may 
possibly  be 
mislead- 
ing. A  high 
quality  of  in- 
tellectual work 
is  probably 
often  pro- 
duced under 
unhealthy  con- 
ditions. I  have 
found  that 
mental  fatigue 
unduly  pro- 
longed leads 

at  a  certain  point  to  a  clearing  of  the  mind, 
a  flow  of  ideas,  and  the  production  of  work 
often  equal  to  one's  best.  The  possible  explanation 
is  that  the  toxins  formed  in  the  system  at  this  stage 
themselves  act  as  brain  stimulants,  which  would 
mean  that  a  serious  price  had  to  be  paid  afterwards. 
This  may  be  the  reason  why  good  work  is  often 
produced  late  at  night." 

(1)  Food. — I  have  found  well-cooked  lean  meat 
the  most  easily  digested  food,  and  that  on  which  it 
has  been  possible  to  do  continuously  the  best 
intellectual  work.  I  cannot  do  good  work  on  much 
starchy  food.  Very  spare  eating  is,  in  my  case, 
essential  to  the  clear  working  of  the  mind. 

(2)  Drink. — I  rarely  take  alcohol.  I  cannot  do 
good  work  after  it.  It  is  not  the  immediate  effects, 
but  the  after  results  which  seem  to  depress  the  brain 
power. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  rarely  smoke. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd. 


PROFESSOR  A  H.  SAYCE.    Born  1846. 

Professor  Sayce  has  been  Professor  of  Assyriology 
at  Oxford  University  since  1891.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  great  number  of  books  on  Assyriology,  Baby- 


lonian Literature,  the  Hittites,  the  Egypt  of  the 
Hebrews,  and  related  subjects.  He  was  Hibbert 
Lecturer  in  1887,  a"d  GifTord  Lecturer  from  1900  to 
1902.  He  has  led  a  studious  life,  and  is  very  nearly 
a  vegetarian.    His  advice  in  relation  to 

(1)  Food  is  to  eat  little  and  regularly  what  nature 
fancies,  reserving  the  heaviest  meal  of  the  day  to  the 
time  when  the  work  of  the  day  is  over.  Personally  I 
do  not  care  for  "  flesh-meat,"  and  eat  but  little  of  it. 

(2)  Drink. — Light  French  or  German  wines  in 
strict  moderation.  I  prefer  coffee  to  tea  for  break- 
fast, and  dislike  strong  tea. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  have  never  smoked. 


0.  H  kC^< 


SIR  EDWIN  RAY  LANKESTER.    Born  1847. 

To  Sir  Edwin  Ray  Lankester,  as  a  man  of  science, 
the  inquiry  appeals  as  not  only  interesting,  but  valu- 
able, and  he  has  been  good  enough  to  fill  in  his  return 
with  some  con- 
siderable detail. 
Sir  Ray  Lan- 
kester is  well 
known  as  the 
Director  of  the 
Natural  History 
Departments  of 
the  British  Mu- 
seum ;  he  was 
President  of  the 
British  Associa- 
tion at  York, 
1906,  and  there 
are  few  natur- 
alists who  are 
better  known, 
whether  at  home 
or  abroad.  His 
chief  recreation 
is  golf,  and  his 
present  address 
is  29,  Thurloe 
Place,  South 
Kensington. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  he  says,  "  that  these  three  ques- 
tions can  be  considered  apart  from  a  statement  of  (1) 
the  amount  of  sleep,  (2)  the  amount  and  kind  of  work, 
(3)  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise,  (4)  the  amount 
and  kind  of  recreation,  (5)  the  amount  of  pure  air  and 
sunlight,  as  opposed  to  closed-room  air  and  darkness, 
which  the  individual  questioned  has  accustomed  him- 
self to,  ^itfeffiy^fe^gi^w^g  himself.  P< 
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sonally  I  find,  as  a  man  of  sixty  accustomed  till  ten 
years  ago  to  give  every  afternoon  to  open-air  exercise, 
that  one  cannot  have  too  much  pure  air  and  sunshine, 
but  that  great  determination  should  be  used  to  avoid 
excess  in  everything  else.  In  exercise  the  equivalent 
of  an  eight-mile  walk  is  the  limit,  and  not  less  than  a 
six-mile  walk  should  be  taken  four  days  a  week.  Too 
much  and  too  little  are  both  injurious,  even  dan- 
gerous (especially  to  the  heart).  So,  too,  as  to  mental 
work  and  recreation,  and  as  to  sleep — beware  of  too 
little  and  also  of  too  much." 

(1)  Food, — A  man  of  sixty  (and  perhaps  much 
younger  men  too)  should  eat  little  or  no  butcher's 
meat.  Chittenden's  diet  (fish,  sweets,  eggs,  cheese, 
milk,  bread,  butter,  beans,  a  little  meat  of  bird  or 
beast,  equal  in  quantity  to  one  cutlet  of  mutton)  is 
what  I  aim  at  myself,  but  I  also  take  sour  milk  twice 
a  day,  prepared  with  MetschnikofFs  lacto-bacilline. 

(2)  Drink. — I  allow  myself  the  equivalent  of  a  pint 
of  weak  claret  (taken  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water)  a 
day ;  very  light  ale  may  replace  it,  but  no  distilled 
spirit  should  be  taken  as  diet  under  any  circumstances 
by  anyone,  and  a  single  glass  of  champagne  or  port 
only  on  special  festivals.  Alcohol  is,  in  my  case,  an 
absolute  hindrance  to  literary  work.  Even  in  small 
quantities  its  stimulating  action  is  followed  by  a 
reaction  of  heart-fatigue  and  acute  depression. 

(3)  Smoking.—  Better  perhaps  avoided,  but  I  find 
six  small  Turkish  cigarettes  in  the  day  and  one  good 
cigar  after  dinner  not  obviously  harmful,  and  very 
agreeable.  ^ 


MR.  HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES.    Born  1851. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  well-known  dramatist, 
is  the  son  of  a  farmer,  and  he  has  kept  up  his  health 
by  riding  and  cycling.  He  has  nothing  very  distinc- 
tive to  say,  excepting  that  he  gave  up  smoking  twenty 
years  ago.  His  address  is  37,  Hornton  Street,  Ken- 
sington. 

Food  and  Drink. — Meat,  fruit,  and  wine  have  been 
the  main  articles  of  my  diet  for  the  last  twenty  years ; 
but  whether  these  have  beerTbeneficial,  or  whether  a 
large  amount  of  exercise  has  counteracted  their  evil 
effects,  I  cannot  say. 

Smoking. — I  gave  up  smoking  about  twenty  years 


MR.  GEORGE  R.  SIMS.    Born  1847. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  used  at  one  time  to  be  known  as 
"  Dagonet "  in  the  Referee^  and  he  still  presides  to 
some  extent  over  the  fortunes  of  that  entertaining 
weekly.  His 
letter  is  ex- 
tremely interest- 
ing. Mr.  Sims 
has  done  a  vast 
amount  of  hard 
journalistic  work. 
His  last  task  was 
to  write  "  The 
Black  Stain  "  for 
the  Tr ibun c, 
which  has  since 
been  repub- 
lished, and  in 
which  he  pleads 
the  cause,  as  he 
has  pleaded 
many  other 
causes,  of  the 
poor  outcast  and 
forlorn.  Mr. 
Sims  is  a  kind  of 
latter-day  politi- 
cal Dickens,  and 
his  innumerable 
readers  will  re- 
gret to  hear  that  he  is  "  nearly  always  out  of  sorts," 
He  speaks  about  his  "  persistently  sedentary  habits," 
but  as  his  favourite  amusements  are  battledore  and 
shuttlecock,  bulldogs  and  trotting-ponies,  he  would 
seem  to  be  sedentary  in  moderation. 

12,  Clarence  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Dear  Mr.  Stead, — I  cannot  give  advice.  One 
man's  poison  is  another  man's  meat.  But  I  am  will- 
ing to  give  you  my  own  experience. 

I  make  two  meals  a  day  :  breakfast  at  9.30,  fish, 
eggs,  cocoa  and  an  apple ;  dinner  at  2  o'clock, 
fish  occasionally,  joint  or  poultry  always,  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  vegetables,  and  a  pudding,  my 
favourites  being  a  suet  pudding  or  an  apple  turnover. 
I  avoid  soups,  beef  and  veal,  and  cheese  and  salads, 
because  they  cause  me  discomfort.  I  only  eat  roast 
pork  when  I  have  the  rest  of  the  day  "  off."  1  take 
a  light  supper  about  midnight.  It  is  generally  a  small 
piece  of  cold  fried  fish,  a  baked  Spanish  onion,  or  a 
basin  of  cornflour.  I  drink  cocoa  in  the  morning 
and  tea  in  the  evening.  With  my  midday  meal  I  do 
not  want  a  drink  at  all.  I  do  not  know  the  feeling 
of  thirst. 

I  begin  to  smoke  directly  I  get  up,  and  I  go  on 
smoking  until  I  go  to  bed  at  night. 
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Mr.  G.  R.  Sims. 
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I  go  out  in  the  afternoon  because  I  find  it  difficult  to 
work  after  eating  meat.  I  begin  work  again  at 
6  o'clock,  and,  as  a  rule,  continue  until  midnight  on 
week-days.    On  Sundays  I  only  work  in  the  evening. 

I  have  tried  to  smoke  less,  but  up  to  the  present  I 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  do  anything  without  a 
pipe  or  a  cigar.    I  never  smoke  cigarettes. 

This  plan  of  life  has  so  far  suited  me  that  I  have 
been  able  to  do  with  only  one  day's  holiday  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  and  though  from  a  persistent 
sedentary  life  I  am  always  out  of  sorts,  I  have  never 
had  to  knock  off  work  for  a  single  day,  except  the 
day  I  took  the  holiday. 

Sincerely  yours, 


MR.  EDMUND  GOSSE.    Born  1849 

Mr.  Gosse  is  the  Librarian  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  well-known  critic  and  man  of  letters.    He  is  the 

author  of  the 
famous  chapter 
torn  from  the 
pages  of  the 
book  of  life, 
entitled  "  Father 
and  Son,"  pre- 
sented last  year 
to  an  interested 
and  sympathetic 
public.  Mr. 
Gosse  was 
brought  up  in 
the  straitest  sect 
of  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  from 
whose  ironbound 
folds  he  was 
rescued  by  the 
subtle  and  per- 
suasive influence 
of  Matthew  Arn- 
old. The  state- 
ment  which  he 
has  sent  me  is 
characteristic  of 
the  mellowness  of  middle  age  and  the  absence  of 
the  falsehood  of  extremes. 

(1)  Food. — Great  moderation  in  amount  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  kind  of  food  eaten.  I  do  not 
believe  at  all  in  "  giving  up  "  meat  or  any  other  form 
of  well-cooked  food,  but  in  eating  small  quantities  at 
stated  times.  I  cannot  work  after  dinner,  and  I 
never  eat  supper. 
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Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 


(2)  Drink.  -Whisky  and  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  light  claret  at  dinner,  are  my  regular 
drinks.  I  strongly  believe  in  the  tonic  properties  of 
pure  wine.  But  I  take  it  always  after,  never  before 
or  during  my  hours  of  work.  At  various  times  I  have 
entirely  given  up  alcohol,  but  have  always  returned  to 
the  very  moderate  use  of  it,  as  manifestly  advantageous 
to  my  health.  A  little  champagne,  occasionally,  I 
believe  to  be  very  good  for  nervous  persons. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  did  not  begin  to  smoke  until  I 
was  nearly  forty  years  of  age,  but  since  then  I  have 
been  a  regular  smoker.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  I  have  found  tobacco  of  immense  service  to  my 
general  health  and  comfort.  I  never  smoke,  however, 
when  actually  at  work. 

MR.  SILAS  K.  HOCKING.    Born  1850. 

Mr.  Silas  Hocking  is  a  kind  of  junior  Dr.  Clifford. 
He  writes  novels  and  has  aspirations  of  getting  into 
Parliament.  The  brothers  Silas  and  Joseph  Hocking 
probably  com- 


mand as  large 
a  reading  pub- 
lie  as  any 
other  writers 
of  the  present 
day.  Silas  be- 
longs  to  a 
younger  school 
of  Noncon- 
formists than 
Dr.  Clifford,  as 
may  be  seen 
from  the  fact 
that,  while  he 
abstains  from 
alcohol,  he  has 
capitulated  to 
tobacco.  He 
lives  at  Heath- 
erlow,  Avenue 
Road,  High- 
gate,  N.,  and 
his  recreations 
are  tennis, 
golf,  and 
travel. 

(1)  Food. — I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
living  simply,  avoiding  rich  or  highly-seasoned  foods. 
Not  a  vegetarian  by  any  means.  A  reasonable  amount 
of  flesh  meat  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary. 

(2)  Drink. — Tea  twice  a  day  ;  occasionally  a  cup 
of  coffee,  but  not  often.  Wjater  is  my  chief  beverage-. 
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(3)  Smoking. — I  did  not  smoke  till  I  was  twenty- 
six.  I  now  smoke  half  a  dozen'cigarettes  a  day,  some- 
times more— depends  where  I  am.  But  I  never  smoke 
while  at  work.  I  go  to  my  desk  at  9.30  and  remain 
till  1.30.  After  lunch  I  have  my  first  smoke  for  the 
day. 


SIR  OLIVER  LODQE.    Born  1851. 

Among  the  younger  generation  of  scientific  men  no 
one  is  so  well  known  or  so  much  esteemed,  and  none 
commands  the  attention  of  so  great  a  variety  of  people, 

as  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  the 
Principal  of 
the  University 
ofBirmingham. 
Sir  Oliver  is 
one  of  the  few 
who  do  not 
belong  to  the 
fanatic  school 
of  sceptics 
whose  supersti- 
t i o n  is  the 
bane  of  the 
Society  for 
Psychical  Re- 
search. He 
has  a  mind 
almost  as  open 
as  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Richet, 
and  he  is  a 
man  of  invin- 
cible courage. 
He  does  not 
hesitate  to  rush 
in  where  angels 

fear  to  tread,  but  his  forays  into  the  realm  of 
theological  speculation  seldom  fail  to  yield  good 
results.  He  lives  at  Mariemont,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham. 

(1)  Food. — No  time  to  think  about  it.  I  eat  what- 
ever comes — too  much  probably. 

(2)  Drink. — Next  to  nothing  now,  except  on  occa- 
sions of  hospitality ;  then  whatever  is  good. 

(3)  Smoking. — Did  not  smoke  at  all  till  forty,  and 
very  little  since. 
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PROFESSOR  SIR  W.  M.  RAMSAY.    Born  1851. 

Professor  Ramsay  has  occupied  the  Humanity 
chair  of  Aberdeen  University  since  1886.  He  is 
an  archaeologist, 
an  historian,  and 
one  of  the  most 
learned  Thanes 
.  of  the  Far  North. 
He  embodies  the 
result  of  his 
experiences  in 
an  epigrammatic 
form  which  will 
cause  it  to  be 
rem  embered 
when  most  of 
the  remarks  of 
some  other  con- 
tributors are  for- 
gotten. He  has 
arrived  at  the 
age  when,  if  he 
practises  what  he 
preaches,  he  is 
eating  as  little 
as  he  can.  His 
address  is  n, 
College  Bounds, 
Old  Aberdeen. 

(1)  Food.-~ Under  the  age  of  thirty  eat  as  much  as 
you  can ;  above  the  age  of  (approximately)  fifty  eat  as 
little  as  you  can.  Between  thirty  and  fifty  do  as  you 
like. 

(2)  Drink. — Drink  freely  in  the  morning  very  weak 
and  hot  tea,  especially  in  hot  weather  and  in  a  hot 
climate.  Never  use  alcohol,  except  in  extreme 
physical  exhaustion  from  hard  long  work  in  the  open 
air,  and  then  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  cannot  smoke,  and  have  therefore 
no  experience  on  which  to  form  an  opinion. 


MR.  BEERBOHM  TREE.    Born  1853. 

Mr.  Tree,  of  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  has  not  yet 
been  knighted,  althoughr  the  honour  can  hardly  be 
long  delayed.  He  has  been  thirty  years  on  the  stage, 
and  since  Sir  Henry  Irving's  death  is  facile  princeps  as 
leading  actor-manager  of  London.  It  will  be  seen 
from  his  statement  given  below  that  he  finds  the  best 
work  can  be  done  fasting,  with  the  saving  clause :  "  in 
moderation."  It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  defi- 
nition of  the  difference  between  a  fast  in  moderation 
and  eating  in  moderation.    The  monks  of  old,  accord- 
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mg  to  their  libellers,  were  in  the  habit  of  interpreting 
a  fast  with  such  excessive  moderation  that  it  was 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  monks'  Lenten 

fare  and  the 
feast  of  the 
world  outside. 
Mr.  Tree  is 
the  only  corre- 
spondent who 
makes  the 
dangerous  ad- 
mission as  to 
the  utility  of 
an  occasional 
stimulant  for 
orators,  actors, 
and  poets.  But 
that  way  mad- 
ness lies. 

(1)  Food.— I 
agree  with  M. 
Jules  Claretie 
that  one  does 
one's  best  work 
fasting  (in 
moderation), 
but  I  imagine 
this  does  not 

apply  to  all  workers — each  must  find  out  his  own 
system. 

(2)  Drink. — I  find  drinking  wine  very  pleasant, 
and  also  helpful  in  work — if  taken  in  moderate 
quantity.  As  a  momentary  stimulant  I  believe  it  to 
be  valuable  to  the  orator,  the  actor,  and  the  poet. 

(3)  Smoking. — For  myself  I  have  no  temptation  to 
smoke,  and  I  have  no  difficulty  in  claiming  the  virtue 
of  abstinence  in  this  direction. 


Pkctcgraph  fy]  [£.  H.  Mitis. 
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SIR  H.  H.  JOHNSTON.    Born  1858. 

Sir  H.  H.  Johnston,  as  a  traveller,  an  author,  a  man 
of  science,  demonstrator  and  diplomatist,  is  a  many- 
sided  man.  He  is  also  one  of  the  youngest  of 
British  notables  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  our 
time.  He  is  entitled  to  speak  with  authority  on 
subjects  of  diet,  for  no  one  has  eaten  more  varieties 
of  food  and  in  more  difficult  climates  than  Sir  Harry 
Johnston.  He  is  now  living  at  St.  John's  Priory, 
Poling,  Arundel,  and  his  favourite  recreations  are 
painting,  biological  studies,  and  music. 

(1)  Food. — To  eat  little  rather  than  much  after 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  and  what  you  eat  should  be? 
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cooked  well,  wholesomely  and  simply.  If  you  have 
any  choice,  twice  cooked  meat  or  fish  should  be 
avoided.  Of  the  two  extremes  I  should  lean  towards 
vegetarianism 
rather  than  any 
immod  erate 
proportion  of 
flesh  food,  but 
I  am  not  per- 
sonally fond  of 
vegetables.  My 
desires  lie  in 
the  direction  of 
shell-fish,game, 
fish,  beef,  mut- 
ton, pastry  and 
fruit,  taking, 
however,  very 
little  at  a  time 
of  any  animal 
food. 

(2)  Drink.— 
I  like  the  taste 
of  certain 
sweet  wines 
and  the  bouquet 
of  the  finer  clarets,  but  personally  I  am  a  tee- 
totaler. To  me  all  alcohol  is  a  poison — more  or 
less  diluted.  While,  however,  I  can  smile  tolerantly 
at  the  vineyard  or  the  hopgarden  (for  beer  and  wine 
may  not  be  very  unwholesome  for  everybody),  I 
would  send  all  whisky  distillers  to  the  stake,  and 
make  the  public  advertisement  of  whisky  illegal. 
Gin  is  the  only  distilled  spirit  which  has  any 
medicinal  value,  and  this  is  very  slight.  My  favourite 
drink  is  the  rarest  in  the  world — pure,  cold,  sparkling 
water.    I  am  very  fond  of  tea  and  coffee. 

(3)  Smoking. — Personally,  I  am  a  non-smoker — not 
.  from  virtue,  but  because  the   inhaling  of  tobacco 

smoke  produces  absolutely  no  impression  on  my 
nerves,  good  or  bad. 

To  sum  up  (though  you  have  not  asked  me  to  do 
so),  1  cannot  help  feeling  that  fashion  is  setting 
towards  extreme  moderation  and  simplicity  in  food 
and  the  avoidance  in  drink  of  strong  waters  and 
wine.  Drunkenness  and  gluttony  have  not  only  gone 
out  of  fashion,  but  they  have  ceased  to  bs  funny. 
They  are  noisome,  like  Gillray's  caricatures. 
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MR.   J.  FORBES   ROBERTSON.    Born  1853. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  British  actors.    He  is  of  Scotch  descent,  and  was 

born  into  a 
journalistic  and 
artistic  home. 
He  went  on 
the  stage  at 
the  age  of 
twenty-one,  and 
has  been  there 
ever  since.  His 
habits,  judging 
from  the  fol- 
lowing report, 
are  anything 
but  Bohe- 
mian : — 

(1)  Food. — 
Simple  meals 
and  regular. 

(2)  Drink. — 
A  very  little 
alcohol  in  some 
form.  I  often 
go  days  with- 
out. 

(3)  Sm oking.—  Cigarettes  in  moderation.  Better 
without. 


PJwtograph  by  I  I E.  //.  Mills. 
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MR.  F.  R.  BENSON.    Born  1859. 

Mr.  Benson  is  a  national  benefactor.  He  has  for 
the  last  twenty  years  kept  the  cult,  of  Shakespeare 
alive  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
physical  manhood.  He  is  at  once  an  athlete  and  an 
actor,  and  as  I  watched  the  miserable  burlesque  of 
quarterstafT  in  "  Robin  Hood "  the  other  night,  I 
could  not  help  recalling  the  memories  of  the  valorous 
combats  that  I  have  seen  on  the  Benson  stage,  which 
are  almost  too  like  the  real  thing.  A  man  who  acts 
until  well  on  to  midnight,  and  is  swimming  in  the 
Avon  before' seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  has  a 
constitution  which  thrives  upon  the  diet  that  he  gives 
it,  and  Mr.  Benson's  report  upon  his  experiences  in 
diet  will  be  read  with  the  interest  attaching  to  that 
of  a  man  who,  unlike  Mr.  G.  R.  Sims,  is  never  out  of 
sorts.    He  is  always  in  the  pink  of  fighting  condition. 

(1)  Food. — It  seems  to  me  to  depend  largely  on 
age,  work,  and  individual  peculiarities,  racial,  etc., 
and  environment,  indoor  or  outdoor  life,  active  or 
sedentary.  Personally  I  have  been  more  or  less  "  in 
training"  since  I  was  eight  years  old,  and  have  come 


to  the  conclusion  that  a  mixed  and  moderate  dietary 
suits  me  best.  Like  most  people,  in  my  young  clays 
I  think  I  used  to  eat  too  much  meat  ;  as  I  get  older 
I  eat  less, 
but  still  remain 
"fit,"  i.e.,  in 
football  or 
hockey  condi- 
tion. The  im- 
portant thing 
seems  to  me, 
apart  from  the 
question  of  the 
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greatest  nutn-# 
ment  for  the 
least  cost,  for 
each  individual 
to  find  out  for 
himself,  first, 
the  foodstuffs 
that  agree  with 
him ;  second, 
the  best  times 
for  taking  them, 
and  the  amount 
that  best  suits  him,  so  that  as  far  as  possible  he  is  never 
gorged  and  never  starved.  Of  course,  he  must  bear 
in  mind  the  relation  of  drink  to  food,  i.e.,  the  amount 
of  milk  or  broth  or  porridge  that  he  takes  will  affect 
the  quantity  of  meat  he  requires. 

(2)  Drink—  Personally,  water  and  milk  are  my 
chief  drinks.  Practically  I  take  little  or  no  alcohol, 
but  occasionally  a  cup  of  half  coffee  and  half  milk. 
I  drink  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  which  to  me  is  food 
and  drink.  I  am  called  on  to  make  violent  and  long- 
continued  exertion,  and  I  have  worked  for  forty-eight 
hours  at  a  stretch  practically  on  milk.  Roughly  my 
daily  diet  consists  of  porridge,  a  limited  quantity- 
say,  at  the  outside,  a  pound— of.  m-atstuff,  including 
fish  and  eggs  ;  and  I  drink  about  two  pints  of  milk 
each  day.  I  also  partake  moderately  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  puddings,  butter  and  jam.  Personally,  I 
do  not  feel  that  changes  of  diet  affect  me  to  any 
appreciable  extent ;  as  long  as  I  can  get  milk  and 
bread  I  seem  to  thrive.  My  dietary  methods  are 
purely  rule-of-thumb,  but  they  seem  to  suit  me,  as  I 
have  had  only  one  serious  illness  during  my  life. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  do  not  and  have  never  smoked. 
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MR.  WALTER  CRANE.    Born  1845. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane  is  the  Art  Laureate  of  Socialism. 
When  William  Morris  was  alive  there  were  two  Kings 

at  Brentford ; 
now  there  is 
only  one.  Mr. 
Crane  began 
early  and  has 
lived  a  strenu- 
ous life.  He 
first  exhibited 
at  the  Royal 
Academy  when 
he  was  16,  but 
his  work  since 
then  has  mostly 
been  seen  else- 
where, and  he 
published  his 
"Artist's  Remi- 
niscences "  and 
"  India  Impres- 
sions" only  last 
year.  He  is 
one  o  f  th  e 
most  prolific 
and  indefatig- 
able of  workers, 
both  with  the 
brash  and  the  pen,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  English 
artists  who  have  an  international  reputation.  He  lives 
at  13,  Holland  Street,  Kensington,  and  keeps  himself 
in  health  by  a  daily  walk,  and,  when  in  the  country, 
by  lawn  tennis  and  riding.  His  dietetic  rules  will 
be  read  with  much  interest.  This  is  the  kind  of 
food  and  drink  that  nourishes  a  man  whose  mind  is 
clear,  whose  hand  is  firm,  and  who  contemplates  the 
future  with  serenity  and  faith. 

(1)  Food. — To  rely  much  more  upon  bread  (home- 
made for  preference),  fish,  and  fresh  vegetables  than 
upon  meat,  and  not  to  eat  fat.  I  do  not  care  for 
vegetarian  imitation  cutlets,  but  much  prefer  simple 
but  well  cooked  and  served  vegetables  without  dis- 
guise. Macaroni  (d  Vitalienne)  is  excellent  to  work 
on.  Toast  is  better  than  bread,  and  oatcake  is  very 
nourishing.  To  avoid  anything  hard,  underdone,  or 
indigestible  in  any  way. 

(2)  Drink. — To  treat  spirits  as  medicine,  and  never 
get  into  the  habit  of  taking  them.  To  take  claret  as 
a  rule,  but  only  at  dinner,  and  generally  with  soda  or 
plain  water.  Never  to  drink  between  meals  if  one 
can  help  it  (except  hot  water).  With  abstemious 
habits  as  a  rule  an  occasional  feast  does  one  no  harm. 
Tea  better  than  coffee  (in  England).  Plenty  of  hot 
milk  is  very  beneficial. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  never  smoke.  I  did  smoke  a 
little  as  a  young  man  (cigarettes),  but  finding  one's 


nerves  so  much  better  without  it,  soon  gave  it  up. 
Have  not  smoked  for  about  thirty  years — but  it's  an 
undertaking  to  explain  to  one's  friends  that  one  does 
not  smoke,  however  !  If  one  has  any  habits  it  is  best 
to  break  them  occasionally.  Variety  keeps  one 
going. 


REV.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL.    Born  1867. 

Another  of  the  younger  men  of  note  is  the  'Rev.  R. 
J.  Campbel|.  The  Chrysostom  of  the  City  Temple 
i  s  somewhat 
inclined  to  be 
flippant  in  his 
reply,  which  is 
not  a  charac- 
teristic of  Chry- 
sostom ;  but 
allowance  must 
be  made  for 
him  because  of 
his  youth.  Mr. 
Campbell  lives 
at  Hill  Lodge, 
Enfield,  and 
his  recreations 
are  horse-riding 
and  motoring. 

Dear  Mr. 
Stead,  —  They 
say  that  at  forty 
a  man  is  either 
a  fool  or  a 
physician.  I 
have  reached 
that  prosaic 
age,  but  have  not  yet  learned  what  to  eat  and 
what  to  avoid.  The  inference  is  obvious. — Yours 
faithfully, 

MR.  GEORGE  ALEXANDER.    Born  1858 

Mr.  George  Alexander,  the  popular  actor-manager 
of  the  St.  James's  Theatre,  and  a  member  of  the 
London  County  Council,  is  the  only  man  in  London 
who  combines  these  two  functions.  He  is  a  man  who, 
although  labelled""  Moderate  "  according  to  party,  is 
immoderate  in  Jh^^t^^^-^se  of  his  fine  qualities. 
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He  lives  at  57,  Pont  Street,  W.,  and  Tollgate  Cottage, 
Chorley  Wood,  and  his  recreations  are  riding,  bicycling, 
and  golfing. 

Food. — I  al- 
ways work  best 
and  play  best 
on  the  simplest 
food  —  roast 
mutton,  chick- 
en, and  any 
variety  of  white 
fish;  plenty  of 
fruit  and  veget- 
ables.  Food 
does  not  inte- 
rest me. 

Drink.  Light 
red  wine  or 
light  white  wine, 
diluted  with 
water,  during 
meals ;  the  less 
the  better.  Tea 
and  coffee. 

Smoking. — 
A  few  cigarettes 
a  day,  and  perhaps  one  cigar ;  a  pipe  sometimes  in 
the  open  air.    I  am  a  very  moderate  smoker. 
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MR.  JEROME  K.  JEROME.    Bora  1859. 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  another  of  our  humorists ; 
he  is,  nevertheless,  an  extremely  hard-working  man. 
He  is  a  slave  of  the  pen,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
the  regimen  upon  which  he  is  able  to  keep  up  the 
effort  to  see  the  world  and  all  the  things  therein  from 
a  humorous  point  of  view.  Mr.  Jerome  lives  at 
Gould's  Grove,  Wallingford,  and  his  recreations  are 
riding,  driving,  cycling  and  boating. 

(1)  Food. — I  have  no  rules.  I  find  that  all  plain 
foods,  plainly  cooked,  agree  with  me  ;  and,  provided 
I  can  get  sufficient  exercise,  the  more  I  eat  the  better 
I  am. 

(2)  Drink. — Again  I  find  it  a  question  of  the 
machine  being  in  good  working  order.  On  a  walking 
tour  in  the  Tyrol  I'll  drink  beer  against  a  German 
student.    Fooling  about  London,  and  going  to  bed 


at  one,  a  small  Bass  gives  me  a  headache.  Light 
wines  are  good  for  me ;  spirits  bad. 

(3)  Smoking. — I  smoke  a  good  deal — chiefly  pipes, 
cigars,  and  cigarettes.  But  then  the  only  things 
that  disagrees  with  me  are  late  hours  and  stuffy 
atmospheres. 

MR.  H.  GRANVILLE  BARKER.    Born  1877. 

Mr.  H.  Granville  Barker,  of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  is 
only  in  his  thirtieth  year ;  he  is  the  youngest  person 
from  whom  we  have  received  any  reply.  He  also 
belongs  to  the 
abstemious 
school.  This 
perhaps  will 
not  altogether 
be  a  surprise 
to  those  who 
have  enjoyed 
his  finely 
finished  and 
delicate  im- 
personations 
at  the  Court 
Theatre.  He 
has  excelled 
in  manyrd/tf, 
but  he  has 
never  at- 
tempted to 
play  the  part 
of  a  full- 
blooded  roy- 
sterer. 

(1)  Food. — 
I  eat  fish, 
poultry, 
bread,  butter, 

and  fruit.  I  incline  to  vegetarianism,  and  should 
probably  adopt  it  entirely  were  it  not  for  the  incon- 
venience. 

(2)  Drink. — I  drink  little  coffee,  less  tea,  and 
practically  no  alcohol. 

(3)  Smoking. — As  a  matter  of  taste,  I  don't  smoke. 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  pie  us, 
To  see  ouriels  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


M.  Delcassl's  Foreign  Policy. 

(A*  seen  by  the  German  Lustige  Bl&tter.) 

Th«  cartoon  accompanies  a  *ong  entitled  "The 
Delcasse*  March,"  set  to  the  music  of  a  Boulanger 
'  melody. 


Westminster  Gasette.\ 


Going:  into  the  Wood. 


Keb.24. 


The  Parent  (Mr.  McKenna) :  "  Don't  be  afraid— I'll  look  after  you  ! " 

The  Child  :  "  But,  daddy,  isn't  this  the  wood  where  my  little  brother  was  killed? " 


Le/ratat/tt.] 


The  United  Irish  Minstrels. 


[Dublin. 


'Way  down  beside  the  old  Thames  river — 

Over  the  way — 
Now  won't  we  make  old  Tohn  Bull  shiver 

If  he  tries  any  more  delay ; 


All  up  and  down  the  "  Old  Saint  Stephen's  "- 

Sadly  we  roam — 
Sti'l  hollering  the  old,  old  grievance, 
The  loss  of  The  Old  House  at  Home. 
Chorus. 
Now  behold  us  all  united 

'Neath  Westminster*!  dome  ; 
Soon  will  we  have  our  wrongs  all  righted 
Safe  in  The  Old  House  at  Home. 

igi  ize    y  £ 
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Kladdsradatsch.  J 


A  German  View  of  Suffragettes  in  Downing  Street 

4  WiUi  gentle,  convincing  requests  the  women  carry  the  sceptre  of  manners,  and  extinguish  dissension."— Schiller* 


[Berlin. 


KladderadaUch.}  [Berlin. 

The  Future  State  of  King  Demos. 

Voice  from  the  Public  to  Bebel,  the  General  Inquisitor: 
"  What  has  the  poor  sinner  done  whom  you  are  leading  to  punishment  ?  " 
Bebel  :  "  Me  has  moved  for  a  modification  of  the  paragraphs  relating 

t  o  L  rse-  Mil  jcstr. 

{Inscription  :  "  Yc  Who  enter  the  Temple  have  to  shut  your  mouth  !  ") 


From  the  Protectionist  "  Sydney  Bulletin ."1 

Belshazzar's  Feast    (Modern  version.) 

The  Times  intimates  that  John  Bull's  Asiatic  friends  are  getting  angry 
at  Australia's  Asiatic  exclusion  policy,  and  Britain  may  yet  nave  to  inter- 
fere and  squash  the  While  Australia  idea.  Bull  depends  nowaday*  on 
imported  foods.  He  lives  in  terror  lest  he  should  lose  command  of  the  sea. 
and  be  starved  out.  And — not  being  the  Bull  he  was — be  sees  a  writing  on 
the  wall  bidding  him  make  friends  with  all  tRe  niggers  he  can  before  it  i- 
too  late. 
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Kladdtmdatich  ] 


Delcasse  and  Morocco. 


Not  to  let  the  affair  set  nearer  the  point  of  combustion  the  fireman  [the  Press  stands  there  to 
damp  the  whole  thing,  and  so  quiet  the  irritated  neighbour. 


Kladderadatsch .  ] 


[Berlin. 

ncial  Sky-scraper. 

J  of  freedom  lights  upon  it 
r  of  rotten  finance  gives  way. 


The  Bavarian  Lion  and  the  Navy  League. 


[Berlin. 


Children  Quarrelling:. 

The  Tsar):  "  My  barrel  organ  is  better  :  it  will  play  as  I  like." 


<  XT.  :_  I  .   T  Ui. 


Bebbl:  "  As  Lord  Protector  of  Berlin  1  should 
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Neve  Gttihiichter.  \ 

The  Hard-Pressed  Ratepayer. 

Vindobona:  ."Citizens  I  help  me  quickly  1  The  Councillors  take  me 
for  a  camel." 


LVienna.  XrMs/a/ter.] 


[Zurich. 

Warlike  Voice  fsom  the  Vatican  :  "  Up.  to  the  war  against 
Modernism!" 


//  Papagallo. 


The  Powers  and  Morocco*^]  by  ( 


[Turin. 


Moroccan:  "  Vou  little  German,  you  are  always  pulling  with  me  the  cord  of  the  Treaty  of  Algeciras  to  check  the  expedition,  t«  upset  the 


Current  History  in  Caricature. 


r*et»uf<utrr.\  [Zurich. 

A  Much-plagued  Man. 


Fallibrks  :  "Does  our  colleague  Roosevelt  do  this  from  duty  or 
pleasure  ?  " 

Bkennrr  :  "  Hush  !  He  must  collect  material  for  a  dowry  hunter's 
Latin  grammar." 
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Sillioutttc.}  [Paris. 

Doing  Well  and  Letting  Others  Talk. 


Edward  VII. :   11  My  dear  Entente  Cordiale,  let  them    talk ;   the  facts 
will  remain  as>  we  wont  them." 
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Poking  Fun  at  America. 

"  Roosavelt  (snys  the  Japanese  cartoonist)  shows  his  lion  face  to  Japan,  carried  by  the  battleships,  and  accompanied  by  the  drumming  of  Hearst.  But 
lion  face  is  the  familiar  new  year  entertainment  in  Japan.    Children  enjoy  the  show  heartily,  and  the  welcome  is  universal." 


Interviews  on  Topics  of  the  Month. 


92.-THE  OLD-NEW  THEOLOGY:  THE  REV.  R.  J.  CAMPBELL. 


It  so  happened  that  on  the  very  morning  that  the 
manifesto  signed  by  various  eminent  Congregational 
ministers  appeared  in  the  newspapers  I  had  to  fulfil 
an  old  engagement  to  lunch  with  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell,  of  the  City  Temple,  at  Holborn  Restaurant. 
As  soon  as  we  sat  down  I  produced  the  Manifesto. 

44  No,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
about  it.  My  vestry  was  besieged  by  an  army  of 
reporters,  and  I  said  I  was  going  to  say  nothing  to 
anybody." 

44  Quite  right,"  said  I,  "  if  only  because  nine  out  of 
ten  of  all  these  reporters  would  not  have  understood 
the  phraseology  of  the  controversy.  But  I  am  not 
anybody,  and  not. one  of  the  rejected  interviewers 
would  in  the  least  complain  of  my  publishing  a  fort- 
night hence,  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  a  report  of 
the  conversation  between  you  and  me  on  the  subject 
of  this  Manifesto."  So  without  more  ado  we  settled 
down  to  the  discussion. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  I,  "  don't  you  think  you 
made  a  great  mistake  in  calling  your  theology  *  The 
New  Theology  ? '  " 

"  I  never  gave  it  that  name,"  said  Mr.  Campbell ; 
"  it  has  been  thrust  upon  me.  All  that  I  have 
attempted  to  do  is  to  make  a  fresh  presentation  of 
the  old  truth  to  those  whose  only  knowledge  of 
theology  is  that  which  they  were  taught  in  their  child- 
hood sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  if  it  seems  new 
to  them  it  is  no  use  quarrelling  about  the  name.  It 
is  a  nickname  which  we  accept.  Christian  itself  was 
originally  a  nickname,  so  was  Methodist." 

"  I  quite  agree,"  I  replied.  44  Our  great  object  in 
this  conversation,  I  take  it,  is  to  eliminate  apparent 
difficulties  which  arise.  We  need  to  get  down  to  the 
fundamental  unity  which  underlies  the  varieties  of 
phraseology." 

"  I  am  not  going  to  be  party  to  any  irenicon," 
protested  Mr.  Campbell.  "  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
is  an  issue,  and  a  distinct  issue,  between  us." 

"  Well,  we  will  see  about  that,"  said  I.  "  In  any 
case,  it  is  not  for  you  to  emphasise  the  issue.  What 
you  have  got  to  do  is  to  proclaim  your  truth  as  the 
truth,  and  let  other  people  differ  from  you  if  they 
please." 

44  That  is  what  I  do,"  said  he ;  "  I  keep  on  steadily. 
The  question  is  much  broader  than  any  denomina- 
tion, and  I  sit  tight  and  say  nothing." 

41  Right  you  are,"  said  I  ;  44  but  now  you  are  going 
to  say  something.  Are  you  going  down  to  the  Free 
Church  Council  next  week  ?  " 

44  No,"  said  he,  "  and  the  fact  that  I  am  not  is  not 
due  to  any  action  of  my  own.  I  have  not  been  asked. 
I  have  been  gradually  frozen  out,  as  it  were,  from  all 
the  organisations  of  the  Church,  but  I  say  nothing 
about  it,  never  having  said  anything,  excepting  three 


lines  in  my  last  published  book.  I  shall  take  part  in 
any  denominational  organisation  where  I  can  be 
useful,  but  people  who  do  not  like  the  views  I  have 
expressed  work  like  moles  silently  underground,  and 
as  a  net  result— I  do  not  say  I  am  excommunicate,  I 
only  say  that  all  official  doors  are  shut  in  my  face  by 
an  invisible  subterranean  agency.  But  hitherto  those 
who  have  disapproved  of  my  views  have  abstained 
from  any  direct  challenge  ;  >they  prefer  to  make  it 
appear  that  I  am  self-excluded.  I  shall  be  glad  if 
you  will  make  it  quite  plain  that  this  is  not  the  case." 

44  All  right,"  said  I.    44  Now  for  our  irenicon." 

44  Your  irenicon  if  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Campbell; 
"  not  mine." 

The  Preamble. 

As  men  who  have  been  called  to  the  representative  post  of 
chairman  of  the  union,  or  as  heads  of  Congregational  colleges, 
we  think,  in  the  theological  unrest  which  has  invaded  the 
churches,  that  good  may  result  from  making  a  brief  statement 
of  some  things,  most  surely  believed  among  us,  which  require  at 
the  present  time  emphatic  affirmation. 

44  What  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?  "  said  I. 

44  Only  this,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  44  that  what  they 
call  4  theological  unrest '  I  would  call  religious  faith 
seeking  to  find  more  adequate  expression.  I  do  not 
object  to  such  unrest" 

44  Neither  do  they  really,"  said  I,  "for  do  they  not 
believe  in  the  woe  that  is  pronounced  upon  those  that 
are  at  ease  in  Zion ;  and  was  it  not  Ahab  who  said  to 
Elijah,  44  Art  thou  not  he  who  troubleth  Israel  ? ' " 

4>  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  44  and  I  shall  reply 
like  the  Prophet :  4 1  have  not  troubled  Israel ;  but 
thou,  and  thy  father's  house,  in  that  ye  have  forsaken 
thecommandments  of  the  Lord,  and  thou  hast  followed 
Baalim/  " 

44  But  surely  that  is  a  little  too  strong  for  our  good 
Congregational  chairmen  and  heads  of  Colleges," 
said  I. 

44  Well,  you  must  take  the  responsibility  of  that,  not 
I,"  said  Mr.  Campbell. 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  GOD. 

44  Then,"  said  I,  "let  us  go  on  to  the  next — : 
41 1.  We  believe  in  the  personality  of  God  the  Father,  trans- 
cendent as  Maker  and  Ruler  of  all  things,  and  yet,  through  1 1  is 
eternal  Spirit,  immanent  in  the  world,  and  particularly  in  man 
and  his  history." 

44 1  object  to  the  phrasing  of  this,"  said  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

44  No  doubt,"  said  I,  "  de  phrasibus  non  est  dis- 
putandum.  But  what  ails  you  at  the  doctrine  ?  Don't 
you  believe  in  the  personality  of  God  ?  " 

44  Yes,  of  course  I  do,  but  I  believe  in  the  Infinite 
which  transcends  personality." 

44  Of  course,"  said  I,  "  but  it  includes  it.  However, 
you  cannot  take  any  objection  to  a  formulation  of 
belief  which  you  yourself  hold,  though  it  may  not  be 
Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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qualified  or  expounded  as  you  would  qualify  it  or 
expound  it  if  you  had  had  the  phrasing  of  the  manifesto. 
Now  I  go  to  the  next  phrase:  '  transcendent  as 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  all  things/  " 

"  I  do  not  like  that  phrase,"  said  Mr.  Campbell. 

"But,"  said  I,  "  why?" 

"  It  is  an  attempt  to  define  the  indefinable." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  they  mean  when  they  say  it 
is  transcendent,  as  it  transcends  or  is  beyond  our 
limited  capacity  to  define  it" 

"Yes,  you  can  take  it  in  that  way,"  said  Mr. 
Campbell. 

"  Of  course  I  will  take  it  in  that  way,"  I  said  ; 
"  and  you  would  not  object  to  '  the  Maker  and  Ruler 
of  all  things/  Although  you  dislike  the  phrase,  how 
would  you  phrase  it  ?  " 

"  As  the  source  of  life  and  the  author  of  the 
universal  law  of  being." 

"  All  right,"  I  said ;  "  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
And  the  last  clause  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  the  last  clause,"  said  he. 

THE  SINFULNESS  OF  SIN. 

"  So  far,  so  good,"  said  I.  "  Now  for  the  second 
article : — 

11 '  2.  We  believe  that  sin,  so  far  from  being  necessary  to 
man's  development,  is,  as  a  distrust  of  God  and  disobedience  to 
Him,  a  perversion  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature,  which, 
apart  from  redemption,  would  involve  man  in  ruin/  " 

"  To  that  I  reply,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  that  it  is 
firing  in  the  air  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  have 
never  asserted  anything  to  which  this  second  article 
can  apply.  I  accept  the  second  article;  but  I  do 
not  yield  to  them  in  the  least  in  asserting  the 
exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin." 

"  How  has  the  mistake  arisen  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  that  is  easy,"  said  Mr.  Campbell.  "They 
have  confounded  sin  with  evil.  Now  evil  is  not 
necessarily  culpable.  Evil  and  sin  are  by  no  means 
synonymous." 

"  Everyone  who  signed  that  manifesto  would  agree 
with  that.  Evil  often  exists  without  any  moral  guilt 
attaching  to  it.  As  Moncure  Conway  used  to  say, 
*  devils  are  only  angels  in  masks/ 

THE  MISSION  OF  THE  MESSIAH. 

"  *3.  We  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God,  came  into  the  world  to  reveal  the  holy  love  and  grace  of 
God,  and  to  redeem  men  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  once  for  all 
upon  the  Cross  for  the  sin  of  the  world,  so  conveying  to  the 
individual  believer  the  Divine  pardon.' 

Now  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  ?  "  I  said. 

"  I  think  the  phraseology  " 

"  Oh,  bother  the  phraseology,"  said  I ;  "  get  to  the 
essence  of  the  thing.    How  would  you  face  it  ?  " 

"  I  would  say  we  believe  that  the  only  begotten 
son  of  God  is  all  Humanity,  and  that  Christ,  as  the 
focus  and  ideal  expression  of  the  Divine  Sonship  on 
the  field  of  human  history,  has  revealed  God  to  us 
and  us  to  ourselves.  I  believe  that  the  death  of 
Christ  made  no  difference  to  God's  disposition  or 
power  to  forgive  sin.     His  death  was  exactly  the 


same  kind  of  death  as  that  of  any  martyr  for  truth 
and  righteousness  in  any  age." 

"  Oh  ! "  I  replied,  "  then  how  do  you  account  for 
the  fact  that  a  million  martyrs  have  died  age  after 
age,  and  the  death  of  none  of  them  had  the  same 
immense  dynamic  effect  upon  the  lives  of  men  ?" 

"Because,"  Mr.  Campbell  replied,  "the  power  of 
the  death  of  Christ  depended  upon  the  life  behind  the 
death,  which  was  a  life  of  love  revealed  as  it  has 
never  been  before  or  since.  This  it  is  that  accounts 
for  what  you  describe  as  its  miraculous  effect 
upon  the  evolution  of  the  human  race.  We  have 
to  distinguish  between  the  historic  Christ  and 
the  Christ  life  which  is  being  unfolded  in  the 
progressive  evolution  of  the  moral  consciousness  of 
mankind.  The  life  of  Christ  is  still  being  given 
on  the  altar  of  human  hearts  for  the  life  of  the 
world." 

"  I  think  a  good  many  people  would  object  to  your 
phraseology  as  much  as  you  object  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  manifesto,"  I  replied.  "  The  question  is,  which 
of  the  phrases  have  the  most  grip,  which  appeal  most 
to  the  human  heart  and  the  conscience  of  mankind  ? 

THE  WAY  OF  SALVATION. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  next  : — 

"  '  4.  We  believe  that  this  pardon  is  appropriated  by  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  that  by  this  faith,  the  Holy  Spirit  producing 
union  with  the  Living  Lord,  regenerates  human  nature  to 
eternal  life.' " 

"  Here  again,"  6aid  Mr.  Campbell,  "  I  dislike  the 
phraseology,  but  still  more  than  the  phrase  do  I  object 
to  the  false  perspective.  It  focuses  the  mind  much 
too  much  upon  the  necessity  for  individual  pardon  for 
sin.  That  is  made  the  centre  of  the  whole  system, 
whereas  the  fundamental  idea  of  Christ  was  not  so 
much  to  arouse  us  to  have  our  own  sins  forgiven  as  to 
proclaim  the  fact  that  they  were  forgiven,  that  we  had 
not  to  worry  about  our  own  damnation  or  salvation, 
but  carry  on  the  work  which  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  do." 

"  The  whole  question,"  said  I,  "  turns,  does  it  not, 
upon  what  is  faith  in  Christ  ?  What  is  faith  in  Christ  ? 
Is  it  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  about  Christ,  or  is  it  an 
acceptance  of  the  word  of  Christ  as  a  command 
which  we  must  obey ;  in  other  words,  who  are  those 
who  believe  in  Christ?  Surely  those  who  do  as 
Christ  would  do  if  He  were  in  their  circumstances 
here?" 

"  I  agree,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  providing  you 
know  what  Christ  would  do." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "there  comes  in  my  fundamental 
article  of  faith.  That  is,  that  we  are  all  junior 
partners  of  God  Almighty.  Our  duty  is  to  do  what 
He  tells  us,  and  it  is  our  senior  partner's  duty,  which 
He  duly  performs,  to  give  us  straight  tips  as  to  what 
He  wants  us  to  do. 

THE  TRUE  CHURCH. 

But  now  let  us  go  on  to  the  next : — 
"  *  5.  We  believe  that  the  regenerate  are  the  true  Church,  to 
which,  among  other  sacred  obligations,  is  committed  the  task 
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of  transforming  the  world,  morally  and  socially,  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God.'  * 

M  I  accept  that,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  if  you  will 
only  turn  it  round.  We  believe  that  those  who 
among  their  sacred  obligations  undertake  the  task  of 
transforming  the  world,  morally  and  socially,  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God  are  the  regenerate,  who  are  the  true 
Church." 

"  All  right,"  I  said,  "  the  transposition  of  a  sentence 
is  a  mere  matter  of  grammatical  construction. 

THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

Now  for  the  sixth  : — 

"  1 6.  We  believe  that  the  Bible  is  God's  Book  because  it 
enshrines  the  divine  revelation  culminating  in  the  historic 
coming  of  Christ,  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  an£  the 
Gospel  therein  contained.* " 

"  I  agree  with  that,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  only  I 
would  make  it  begin  thus,  1  We  believe  that  God's 
revelation  to  mankind  is  made  known  to  us  through 
numberless  channels  and  through  innumerable  books, 
among  which  the  Bible  is  pre-eminently  worthy  to  bq 
called  par  excellence  God's  Book.'  Then  follow  the 
rest." 

"  All  right,"  I  replied,  "  I  do  not  think  one  of  the 
signatories  would  object  to  your  amendment. 

SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 

Now  for  the  seventh  : — 

"  •  7.  We  believe  that  all  truth  is  to  be  received  as  from  God, 
and  that  the  apparent  conflict  between  science  and  religion  not 
only  can  be  adjusted,  but  is  at  the  present  time  approaching  a 
reconciliation/" 

M  I  accept  that  without  phrase,"  said  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  considering  the  enormous  number 


of  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
any  of  these  articles,  and  the  still  greater  number  of 
people  who  profess  to  believe  all  of  them,  and  who 
work  about  decimal  point  one  of  the  doctrine  into  their 
daily  lives,  is  it  worth  while  emphasising  the  different 
points  of  view  indicated  by  your  answers  to  my  # 
question  ?  Surely  what  we  ought  to  do,  seeing  that 
the  harvest  is  so  great  and  the  labourers  so  few, 
is  to  go  on  cutting  our  respective  swathes  with  the 
best  sickle  or  reaping  machine  that  we  find  to  our 
hand,  without  calling  upon  our  neighbours  to  the 
right  and  left  to  agree  with  us  as  to  the  ideal  best 
sickle  or  reaping  machine." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Mr  Campbell,  "  but 
although  they  cannot  turn  me  out,  they  do  not  let 
alone  those  who  have  accepted  my  view  of  things. 
Only  to-day  a  Member  of  Parliament  told  me  he  had 
been  practically  turned  out  of  his  Church  because  he 
agreed  with  me,  and  multitudes  of  young  men, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England,  are  in  the  same 
plight." 

"  H'm,"  said  I,  "  turned  out !  How  can  you  turn  a 
man  out  of  a  Congregational  Church  for  a  difference 
of  opinion  on  these  points  ?  I  can  understand  a  con- 
gregation starving  its  minister  out  if  he  preached  your 
views ;  but  the  individual  member  surely  has  a  right  to 
believe  what  he  likes,  so  long  as  he  professes  his 
faith  in  Christ.  Considering  the  number  who  do 
profess,  and  do  not  practise  it  a  little  bit,  it  is  nonsense 
to  institute  a  kind  of  Pride's  Purge  to  get  rid  of 
believers  in  the  New  Theology." 

4<  It  is  difficult  for  them,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  but 
I  say  to  them  as  I  say  to  myself,  sit  tight,  cling  to  the 
truth,  and  let  the  others  do  their  worst." 


WHAT  IS  RELIGION, 

Professor  F.  S.  Hoffman,  writing  in  the  North 
American  Review  upon  "  What  is  Religion  ? "  begins 
by  explaining  what  it  is  not.  First,  religion  is  not  to 
be  confounded  with  religions.  Secondly,  it  should  not 
be  identified  with  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  super- 
human spirits.  Thirdly,  it  does  not  primarily  rest 
upon  a  belief  in  human  immortality,  neither  is  it 
dependent  upon  the  belief  in  one  personal  God.  No 
one  was  more  religious  than  Spinoza,  but  Nature,  or 
the  World- Force,  was  the  object  of  his  reverence  and 
love.  Religion  is  not  in  some  particular  feeling  or 
sets  of  feelings,  nor  is  it  primarily  a  doing.  A  correct 
definition  of  religion  must  not  refer  either  to  any 
specific  belief,  or  kind  of  feeling,  or  set  of  voluntary 
acts,  but  to  the  whole  of  man  as  a  knowing,  feeling 
and  willing  being  : — 

Religion  in  the  trnest  and  most  profound  sense  of  the  term  is 
not  primarily  dependent  upon  any  specific  set  of  beliefs.  It 
does  not  rise  and  fall  with  these  beliefs,  or  go  out  of  existence 
if  they  cease  to  be.    The  greatest  question  of  our  time  on  this 


AND  WHAT  IS  NOT. 

subject  is  not  any  longer  whether  a  man  has  any  religion,  but 
whether  the  religion  that  he  does  have  is  of  any  real  value  ; 
whether  it  is  a  help  or  a  hindrance  to  his  own  progress  and  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  truth  and  right. 

The  first  element,  therefore,  in  religion  is  the  recognition  of 
the  existence  of  a  power  not  ourselves  pervading  the  universe. 
And  another  is  the  endeavour  to  put  ourselves  in  harmonious 
relation  with  this  power.  Every  sane  man  believes,  at  least, 
that  he  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  sum-total  of  things.  He  also 
feels  some  dependence  upon  this  sum-total,  and  he  is  obliged  to 
put  himself  in  some  sort  of  accord  with  it.  This  is  what  Caird 
has  condensed  into  the  statement,  "  A  man's  religion  is  the 
expression  of  his  ultimate  attitude  to  the  universe  ''  ("Evolution 
of  Religion,"  vol.  i.  p.  30). 

Every  sane  man  must  have  a  god  of  some  sort.  He  is  so 
made  that  he  must  worship  something.  He  must  put  something 
over  and  above  himself  and  pay  that  something  homage. 
Modern  students  of  the  subject  of  religion  are  now  everywhere 
admitting  the  great  truth  contained  in  the  statement  of  the 
ancient  Psalmist  that  only  a  fool  can  say  in  his  heart,  "  There 
is  no  God."  They  are  willing  to  go  much  farther  and  a'.oept 
without  hesitation  the  recent  assertion  of  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  that  the  true  test  of  any  man's  progress  in  civilisador 
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THIS  year  Shakespeare  has  almost  disappeared 
from  the  London  theatres.  Mr.  Forbes  Robert- 
son has  given  four  representations  of  Hamlet  at 
the  Coronet,  and  Mr.  Frank  Benson,  the  neVer-failing 
fidus  Achates >  returned  with  his  repertoire  to  the  same 
theatre  on  February  17th  for  a  four  weeks'  Reper- 
toire Season.  With  these  exceptions  in  January  and 
February  this  year  the  London  theatres  have  been 
given  up  to  pantomime,  melodrama,  comedy,  and 
musical  comedy.  Last  month  Mr.  Edward  Terry, 
greatly  daring,  put  Ibsen's  "  Rosinerbohm  "  on  the 
stage  of  the  theatre  that  bears  his  name.  "Peter 
Pan,"  the  boy  who  would  not  grpw  up,  appears  to 
have  given  something  of  his  own  popularity  to  the 
play  which  refuses  to  grow  stale.  This  year  the 
house  is  as  crowded  as  ever.  "  Peter  Pan  *  alone 
holds  his  own  with  the  pantomime  as  a  hardy  peren- 
nial. Our  grandchildren's  grandchildren  will  probably 
be  enjoying  Mr.  Barrie's  fairy  story,  and  by  degrees  a 
whole  literature  will  grow  up  around  it,  and  Mr.  Barrie 
himself  will  become  a  legendary  hero,  a  kind  of  step- 
son of  Father  Christmas  of  the  family  of  Santa  Claus. 

Of  Mr.  Shaw's  plays,  "  Caesar  and  Cleopatra,"  the 
worst,  and  "Arms  and  the  Man,"  one  of  his  best, 
have  been  played  at  the  Savoy.  Mr.  Shaw  has  in  his 
head  a  dozen  plays,  political  and  otherwise,  but  as 
yet  they  have  not  appeared  in  print  or  on  the  stage. 

While  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  disciples  are  brooding 
over  what  might  be  done,  the  Tariff  Reformers  have 
boldly  appropriated  the  pageant  as  a  weapon  for 
attacking  Free  Trade.  Their  first  effort  at  Henley  in 
January  was  crude.  But  it  suggested  much.  The 
time  is  coming  when  the  rival  political  parties  will 
each  maintain  its  own  special  troupe,  with  a  party 
repertoire,  and  the  whole  party  programme  will  be  pre- 
sented in  a  series  of  plays  for  the  education  of  the 
citizen  at  every  by-election. 

"  If  you  want  to  see  politics  on  the  stage,"  wrote 
Mr.  Benson,  "  come  and  see  '  Coriolanus '  at  the 
Coronet.  There  you  have  the  real  thing."  I  went ; 
but  although  I  found  a  very  interesting  play  capitally 
performed,  I  did  not  find  the  real  thing,  but  a  very 
unreal  thing  indeed.  The  play  might  be  a  real 
spirit-stirring  clash  between  opposing  principles  of 
aristocratic  militarism  and  democratic  socialism. 
But  as  it  is  played  to-day  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind. 
It  is  like  the  present  House  of  Commons,  only  the 
other  way  on.  At  Westminster  the  majority  is  so 
large  it  takes  the  heart  out  of  the  minority.  At  the 
Coronet  all  the  resources  of  the  stage  are  employed 
to  give  Coriolanus  an  unfair  handicap  over  the 
Tribunes.  Properly  played,  with  an  eye  to  the  real 
thing,  the  theatre  ought  to  be  a  battleground  between 
parties — Coriolanus  hooted  by  Radicals  and  the 
Tribunes  applauded  by  the  Progressives.  It  may 
be  said  that  it  is  all  Shakespeare's  fault,  and  that  the 
great  dramatist  did  not  give  the  proletariat  a  fair 
show.    To  some  extent  that  is  true.    But  he  gave 


them  a  much  better  show  than  they  are  allowed  at 
the  Coronet,  where  the  Tribunes,  instead  of  being 
the  sturdy  representatives  of  the  Roman  plebs— the 
John  Burns  and  Keir  Hardies  of  their  day— are 
put  on  the  stage  as  if  they  were  mere  buffoons. 
This  is  not  merely  false  to  history,  but  also  to  ark 
Why  Mr.  Benson  should  throw  away  so  admirable  an 
opportunity  of  heightening  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  play  I  cannot  imagine,  for  he  is  far  above  the 
temptation  of  the  star  actor  who  subordinates  every- 
thing to  exalt  his  own  rble. 

Mr.  Nicholson  was  admirable  as  Menenius;  but 
if  he  would  go  one  day  into  the  Park  and  see  how  a 
rough  crowd  is  really  handled  by  those  who  wish  to 
gain  its  ears,  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  discourse 
to  the  populace  much  more  realistic.  No  crowd, 
much  less  a  hungry  Roman  crowd,  would  listen  for 
five  minutes  if  talked  to  as  Menenius  discoursed  at 
the  Coronet. 

The  strenuousness  of  the  propagandist  play  might 
be  tempered  by  the  introduction  of  non-political 
curtain-raisers.  Two  of  those  now  being  played  in 
London  would  be  'excellent  for  that  purpose — "  The 
Convict  on  the  Hearth"  at  the  Savoy,  and  "The 
Bishop's  Candlesticks,"  a  dramatised  version  of  a 
story  from  "  Les  Mise'rables."  Both  deal  with  a  non- 
party subject  of  universal  human  interest — the  duty 
of  society  to  the  criminal.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dry  and  repellent  than  the  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
Blue  Books.  Nothing  can  be  more  thrilling  and  effec- 
tive than  the  presentation  of  the  subject  on  the  stage. 

The  majority  of  the  plays  acted  in  London  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  call  for  little  remark,  save  as 

indications  of  

the  trend  of 
public  taste. 
"  Irene  Wycher- 
ley,"  which  had 
some  consider- 
able vogue  at 
K  i  n  g  s  w  a  y 
Theatre,  had, 
perhaps,  some 
ambition  to  pose 
as  an  ethical 
problem.  But 
the  character  of 
the  husband  was 
so  loathsome,  it 
is  a  marvel  that, 
despite  the  fine 
acting  of  the 
father  and  of 
the  ladies  of  the 
company,  the 
pJay  was  tole- 
rated     by     the      Pttotographby\  [Dover  Street  Stndiou 
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may  be  true  to  life ;  so  is  the  stench  of  a  charnel- 
house.  Irene's  husband  on  the  stage  was  as  revolt- 
ing to  behold  as  a  suppurating  ulcer. 

Melodrama  more  or  less  romantic  seems  to  be  in 
the  ascendant.  The  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  have 
given  place  at  the  Lyric  to  the  not  less  enthralling 
adventures  of  the  heir  to  a  peerage  in  the  wild  and 
woolly  West.  At  Her  Majesty's  Mr.  Tree  has  made 
a  valiant  essay  to  capture  the  public  by  two  dramas 
based  on  well-known  romances,  but  he  has  met  with 
only  indifferent  success.  Mr.  Comyns  Carr's  adapta- 
tion of  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  "  was  unsatis- 
fying as  a  play  and  unconvincing  as  a  story.  Dickens' 
heroine  was  quite  impossible.  But  the  old  sexton 
might  have  walked  out  of  the  book,  and  Mr.  Tree  did 
his  best  to  realise  his  conception  of  the  hero.  But 
nothing  could  save  the  play,  which  was  replaced  by  a 
dramatised  version  of  Mr.  Locke's  "Beloved  Vaga- 
bond," which  is  still  running. 

"  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel,"  a  dramatised  version  of 
Baroness  Orczy's  story  of  that  name,  after  holding  its 
own  for  four  years,  has  at  last  been  withdrawn 
from  the  New  Theatre.  I  went  to  see  it  in  its 
last  weeks,  to  ascertain  wherein  lay  the  secret  of 
its  popularity.  I  confess  I  did  not  discover  any 
secret,  unless  it  were  the  exceeding  skill  of  Mr.  Fred 
Terry  in  his  personation  of  the  daring  adventurer  who 
was  perpetually  hoodwinking  the  French  Revolu- 
tionists, and  risking  his  life  in  order  to  rescue  aristo- 
crats from  the  guillotine.  I  asked  Mr.  Terry  to  what 
he  ascribed  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  play.  "  To 
two  things,  chiefly,"  he  replied ;  "  the  love  interest  in 
the  third  act,  and  the  romantic  interest  of  the  hero's 
adventures,  especially  in  the  fourth  act."  I  said  that, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  response  of  the 
audience,  they  relished  most  his  simulation  of  drunken- 
ness in  the  first  act  and  his  snoring  in  the  second, 
both  excellently  well  done,  but  savouring  of  somewhat 
broad  farce.  Mr.  Terry  said  that  he  had  played 
"The  Scarlet  Pimpernel"  eight  hundred  times  in 
London  and  in  the  provinces,  always  to  crowded 
houses.  There  was  no  reason  to  withdraw  it  now  had  he 
not  been  under  a  contract  to  put  another  piece  on  the 
boards.  He  was  glad,  he  said,  of  a  change — at  which 
no  one  need  be  surprised.  Miss  Neilson  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  rest  and  health,  her  place  being 
taken  by  Miss  Miriam  Lewes. 

There  is  something  appalling  in  the  thought  of 
appearing  eight  hundred  times  in  a  single  character. 
To  become  a  human  phonograph  with  only  one  disc 
may  pay  in  cash,  but  it  is  possible  to  buy  even  gold 
too  dear.  A  play  which  has  had  such  a  run  defies 
criticism  and  needs  no  description.  But  I  marvelled 
somewhat  at  the  excessive  exaggeration  of  the 
poverty  and  savagery  of  the  French  sans  culottes,  which 
appear  to  have  been  fashioned  on  Gillray's  caricatures 
of  Johnny  Crapaud.  Even  if  that  were  necessary  for 
effect,  there  was  surely  no  need  to  make  the  French 
innkeeper  and  his  wife  such  grotesque,  animated 
gargoyles.    But  these  things  evidently  do  not  offend 


the  theatre-going  public— -entente  cordiale  notwith- 
standing. 

If  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  is  to  be  our  guide  as 
to  what  play  the  public  likes  most,  I  should  say  a 
play  of  incident  not  too  startling,  of  farce  not  too 
broad,  of  sentiment  not  too  violent,  a  play  with  plenty 
of  pretty  dresses  and  pretty  women  inside  these  dresses 
dancing  set  pieces  so  as  to  produce  a  kaleidoscopic 
effect  of  moving  colours,  and,  above  all,  a  play  which 
ends  with  »the  discomfiture  of  the  villain  and  the 
triumph  of  the  hero.  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel "  is 
a  play  without  a  shudder.  The  spectator  passes  from 
one  mild  sensation  to  another,  with  Mr.  Fred  Terry 
as  an  ever-laughing  guide,  until  he  reaches  the  happy 
ending  which  has  never  been  in  doubt  from  the  first. 
No  one  says  anything  that  anybody  takes  the  trouble 
to  remember.  Lady  Blakeney  says  some  cynical 
things  in  the  first  act,  and  makes  a  long  harangue  in 
the  third,  but  the  success  of  the  play  is  as  little  due 
to  its  literary  merits  as  to  its  strong  emotions.  If 
the  play  goes  well,  and  the  scenes  look  well,  and 
all  ends  well,  the  words  do  not  matter  so  much. 
It  is  the  acting  and  the  action  that  fetch  the 
public. 

"  The  Mollusc,"  at  the  Criterion,  is  in  many  respects 
the  antithesis  of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel."  There  is 
no  change  of  scene  from  first  to  last  The  three  acts 
all  take  place  in  the  same  drawing-room.  There  are 
only  four  actors.  There  is  next  to  no  incident. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  dialogue  and  the  acting. 
Both  are  first-rate.  The  play  is  a  masterpiece.  It  is 
not  only  infinitely  amusing.  It  is  a  brilliantly  clever 
satire  upon  one  very  widely  spread  social  ailment  of 
our  time.  In  "  The  Mollusc  "  we  see  the  self-indul- 
gent wife — waited  upon  hand-and-foot  by  an  obliging 
governess,  and  humoured  in  every  caprice  by  a  good- 
natured  husband — drawn  from  life  with  a  master's 
hand.  The  brother-in-law  in  vain  tries  to  break  the 
yoke  which  this  subtle  tyrant  has  fashioned  out  of  her 
own  affectation  of  weakness  and  ill-health.  The 
spoiled  woman,  who  trades  upon  the  affection  of  her 
husband  in  order  to  get  her  own  way  in  everything, 
who  makes  everyone  do  everything  for  her,  and  who 
calmly  assumes  the  credit  of  having  done  everything  her- 
self, has  seldom  been  presented  so  faithfully  on  stage  or 
in  romance.  "The  Mollusc,"  Mrs.  Baxter — self-indul- 
gent, indolent,  resolute  in  avoiding  exertion,  good- 
natured,  pretty — exists  in  a  thousand  homes,  in  more 
or  less  disagreeable  variation.  For  "  The  Mollusc  "  of 
the  Criterion  is  better  than  many  of  her  originals,  who 
would  have  been  consumed  by  jealousy  when  con- 
fronted by  the  inevitable  results  of  their  own  conduct. 
She  is  jealous  in  a  kind  of  way,  but  she  never  allows 
her  jealousy  to  crumple  the  rose-leaves  on  which  she 
loves  to  lie.  Most  people  want  to  eat  their  cake  and 
to  have  it  at  the  same  time.  "  The  Mollusc  "  does 
not.  She  does  not  altogether  relish  her  husband 
kissing  the  governess,  but  she  makes  no  angry  scene, 
and  refuses  to  dismiss  the  girl  who  is  so  indispensable 
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Mrs.  Baxters  who  see  the  play  night  after  night  would 
be  as  consistently  sensible  in  their  selfishness  ? 

Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  a  novel  entitled  "  Pink  and 
White  Tyranny."  "  The  Mollusc  "  shows  us  the  pink 
and  white  tyrant  on  her  throne,  wielding  that  sceptre, 
not  of  strength  but  of  weakness,  and  triumphing  by 
sheer  weight  of  passive  resistance  and  the  menace  of 
being  ill.  It  is  a  subtle  despotism  that  rests  upon  the 
threat  of  indisposition.  "  Do  this,  or  I  will  kill  you  " 
is  a  coarse  and  clumsy  means  of  intimidation  which 
can  only  be  employed  once.  But  "  Do  what  I  want, 
or  I  shall  be  ill,"  is  a  method  of  bullying  of  inexhaust- 
ible resource.  For  the  artful  wife  can  always  be 
ill  when  she  does  not  immediately  get  her  own  way, 
and  as  the  husband  has  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill  he 
stands  to  lose  all  round.  What  wives  of  "The 
Mollusc  "  stamp  require  is  a  good  spanking,  and  this 
also  in  their  own  interest.  For  miserably  wretched 
as  it  is  for  the  household  to  have  a  mollusc  wife  at 
the  head  of  it,  it  is  worst  of  all  for  the  mollusc  wife 
herself.  Ill  health  at  first  simulated  at  will  to  compel 
obedience  soon  becomes  a  habit,  and  then  a  reality. 
The  malade  imaginaire  ends  by  becoming  an  incurable 
invalid  whose  continued  existence  is  a  burden  to 
herself  and  to  all  about  her. 

The  Sicilian  players  have  had  a  great  vogue 
because  of  the  realism  with  which  they  display  the 
emotions,  the  acts,  the  gestures  of  the  unchained 
human  beast.  The  letting  off  of  the  explosive  passions 
at  such  high  pressure  is  a  novelty  with  us,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  remain  in  future  in  Sicily.  Murder, 
lust,  jealousy — all  the  deadly  sins  stalk  naked  and 
unashamed  in  the  realism  of  hell  to  the  no  small 
edification  of  the  crowded  audience.  So  at  least  the 
critics  say,  and  so  say  some  of  my  friends  who  have 
witnessed  the  performance  of  their  distinctively  Sicilian 
performances.  I  saw  "  Morte  Civile,"  which  pos- 
sessed none  of  these  characteristics.  A  convict  who 
in  a  fit  of  jealousy  had  murdered  his  brother-in-law 
escapes  from  prison,  to  find  that  his  wife  was  in  love 
with  another  man  and  that  her  only  child  had  been 
brought  up  ignorant  of  his  existence.  .  The  wretched- 
ness of  the  unfortunate  man  was  effectively  portrayed, 


an  immense  monologue  being  delivered  with  admirable 
naturalness  and  great  elocutionary  effect.  Signor 
Grasso  lets  himself  go,  even  to  tears,  without  pro- 
voking the  titter  in  the  audience  which  so  often  mars 
the  finest  declamation  of  English  actors.  I  did  not 
wait  to  see  him  die  in  the  last  scene.  I  had, 
al?s !  witnessed  the  real  thing  too  recently  to 
venture  to  face  its  counterfeit  presentment  on  the 
stage. 

Mr.  Forbes  Robertson's  "  Hamlet "  I  saw  at  the 
Coronet  for  the  first  time  at  a  matinee  on  February 
15th.  The  opening  scene  on  the  battlements  was 
cut  out,  but  in  compensation  we  had  the  final  scene 
with  Fortinbras  and  his  soldiers.  Mr.  Forbes 
Robertson  is  a  surprisingly  youthful  Hamlet,  though 
it  seemed  to  me  just  a  trifle  too  youthful,  vivacious, 
and  *  energetic  for  the  meditative  hero  of  indecision. 
If  Hamlet  had  possessed  as  much  nervous  energy  and 
athletic  vigour  he  would  not  have  hovered  through 
four  acts  of  irresolution.  But  it  was  a  fine  perform- 
ance. He  was  admirably  supported  by  a  beautiful 
and  pathetic  Ophelia,  and  a  Poionius  who  was  almost 
too  dignified  and  stately  to  be  used  as  a  laughing 
stock.  In  the  Players'  Scene  the  King  and  Queen 
were  out  of  the  line  of  vision  of  the  murder  of 
Gonzago,  unless  their  eyes,  like  the  X  rays,  could 
pierce  the  stalwart  body  of  a  man-at-arms  who  stood 
between  them  and  the  Murder  Scene. 

Mr.  Benson  with  Mrs.  Benson,  Mr.  Weir.  Mr. 
Warburton,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  other  old  favourites 
were  warmly  and  deservedly  welcomed  at  the 
Coronet.  This  year  they  produced  "  Coriolanus  " — 
which,  with  Genevieve  Ward  as  Volumnia,  crowded 
the  house  from  the  footlights  to  the  topmost  gallery — 
"  The  Country  Wife  "  and  "  Don  Quixote  "  in  addition 
to  their  usual  repertoire.  It  is  well  that  London  should 
have  a  Shakespearean  month,  but  even  when  the  same 
plays  are  presented  by  the  same  players  one  misses 
the  romantic  charm  and  poetic  atmosphere  of  Shake- 
speare week  at  Stratford.  The  silent  Avon  with 
its  swans,  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  the  immemorial 
elms— what  a  contrast  to  the  roar  of  the  motor  'bus 
and  the  glare  of  the  lamps  in  London  streets  1 


?  The  Homiletic  Review  for  February  publishes  a 
sermon  and  an  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Kuyper,  Ex- 
Premier  of  Holland. 

In  Cassells  Magazine  there  is  an  interesting 
article  entitled  "  Where  our  Breakfasts  Come  From," 
by  Mr.  Rhode  Knight.  It  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
how  the  whole  world  is  laid  under  contribution  in 
order  that  the  British  householder  may  breakfast  in 
comfort. 

In  MeClure's  Magazine  for  February  Professor 
William  James  publishes  an  address  which  he  de- 
livered recently  upon  the  Social  Value  of  the  College- 
bred.  Prof.  James  says  that  the  popular  magazines ' 
constitute  a  real  popular  university  in  its  essential 
function  of  indicating  the  better  men. 


"  The  Theft  of  the  Holy  Grail  "  is  a  long  "  short 
story  "  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  for  March. 

In  the  Albany  for  March  Mr.  Gilbert  Cannon 
states  forcibly  the  case  for  abolishing  the  Stage 
Censorship.  "  G.  A.  Birmingham "  describes  the 
aspirations  of  "  Sinn  Fein."  Hon.  Gilbert  Coleridge 
writes  pleasantly  of  dogs  and  cats  and  all-the-year 
bathers  in  Kensington  Gardens.  Mr.  Givskov  waxes 
ecstatic  over  the  improvement  that  would  result  from 
the  taxation  of  Land  Values.  Mr.  D.  Dewar  describes 
the  limitations  in  Natural  Selection.  Mr.  Masterman 
eulogises  Herbert  French's  poetry,  and  Mr.  G.  Lowes 
Dickini:^  proclaims  the  poetic  genius  of  Mr. 
Abercrombie.  T 
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THE  QUEEN'S  INFLUENCE  ON  DRESS. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley  contributes  to  the  Woman 
at  Home  an  article  entitled  "  Queen  Alexandra's 
Influence  on  Dress."  Queen  Alexandra  has  never 
aspired  to  be  an  arbiter  of  fashion,  as  she  dislikes 
change  and  never  makes  experiments  in  novel  cos- 
tumes, but  her  influence  has  been  a  subtle  one.  To 
her  we  owe  the  undying  vogue  of  the  tailor-made  and 
th^  long  plain  skirt  defining  the  lines  of  the  figure. 
She  has  never  abandoned  this  style,  and  by  her 
example  has  discouraged  repeated  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  hooped  petticoat  and  skirts  flounced  to  the 
waist  or  in  any  way  overloaded  with  trimming. 

SIMPLICITY  AND  ELEGANCE. 

She  favours  the  statuesque  style  in  dress,  which 
preserves  the  slope  of  the  shoulders,  the  line  from  arm 
to  waist,  and  the  suggested  outline  of  the  lower 
limbs : — 

In  the  later  seventies  we  have  two  modes  which  show  the 
influence  exercised  upon  dress  by  Queen  Alexandra  as  Princess 
of  Wales  They  are  the  Princess  robe  and  the  Princess  bonnet. 
Both  made  for  elegance  and  simplicity  and  were  devoid  of 
extravagance.  The  robe,  which  so  perfectly  suited  the  Princess's 
^ght,  graceful  figure,  proved  a  relief  from  crinolines  and 
bulging  skirts  and  remained  for  long  the  general  form  of  dress. 
The  Princess  bonnet  followed  in  the  same  order  of  style.  As 
the  robe  defined  the  lines  of  the  figure,  so  the  bonnet  revealed 
the  contour  of  the  head  and  framed  the  face  with  bewitching 
simplicity.  It  was  said  to  impart  an  innocent  look  even  to  a 
bold  face,  while  it  enhanced  in  a  most  charming  way  the  refined, 
chaste  style  of  Queen  Alexandra's  beauty.  It  had  a  long  reign 
of  popularity.  The  curled  toupee  was  the  complement  of  the 
Princess  bonnet,  and  a  fashion  which  the  Qaeen  has  retained, 
though  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  the  excluiive  fashion. 

THE  FAVOURITE  EVENING  STYLE. 

The  close-fitting  toque,  well  displaying  the  toupee  in  front, 
has  in  Her  Majesty's  case  succeeded  her  favourite  Princess 
bonnet,  and  close-fitting  skirts  with  trim  bodices  have  replaced 
the  Princess  gown.  The  pointed  corsage  is  the  Queen's  favourite 
style  for  evening.  Occasionally  the  Queen  wears  a  blouse,  but 
it  is  never  at  all  full,  or  deeply  pouched,  and  the  sleeves  fall 
softly  and  gracefully,  with  an  utter  absence  of  bunched-out  effect. 
Bat  though  the  Queen  may  don  a  blouse  occasionally  for  morn- 
mj  wear,  she  prefers  the  skirt  and  bodice  of  the  same  material, 
as  it  does  not  break  up  the  lines  of  the  figure. 

To  summarise  the  Queen's  influence  on  modern  dress,  we  are 
indebted  to  her  for  discountenancing  the  efforts  made  now  and 
again  during  the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years  to  re-introduce 
either  the  crinoline  or  the  stiffened  petticoat,  and  for  keeping  in 
permanent  use  the  graceful,  plain  skirt.  She  has  further  dis- 
countenanced the  trailing  dress  for  outdoor  wear,  and  estab- 
lished the  vogue  of  the  tailor-made  gown,  in  which  the  limit  of 
simplicity  is  reached. 

AGAINST  WASP  WAISTS  AND  HIGH  HEELS. 

The  healthy  influence  exercised  by  the  Queen  is  also  apparent 
in  the  rebound  against  tight-lacing,  which  has  held  its  ground 
for  so  long.  The  Queen  is  not  an  admirer  of  the  wasp  waist. 
She  is  a  great  admirer  of  a  trim  and  well-defined  figure,  but 
believes  that  this  can  be  attained  best  by  attention  to  fit  and 
cut.  In  such  matters  the  Queen  is  fastidious  to  a  nicety,  and 
never  overlooks  a  crease  or  a  wrinkle  in  the  fit  of  her 
clothes.  Her  garments  are  fitted  over  an  exact  model  of  her 
figure,  which  ensures  perfection  of  fit,  and  saves  Her  Majesty 
the  fatigue  of  trying  on.  f 

As  the  Queen's  example  has  been  directed  against  the  wasp 
waist,  in  like  manner  her  influence  has  been  opposed  to  high 


heels  and  compression  of  the  feet.  Her  Majesty  wears  a  small 
five  in  boots,  and  achieves  daintiness  by  perfection  of  fit  and 
cut. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  FAVOURITE  COLOURS. 

The  Queen's  taste  in  dress  fabrics  is  in  accordance 
with  the  trim  style  so  peculiarly  her  own,  and  she  has 
done  much  to  popularise  cloth,  tweed  and  serge. 
She  is  also  fond  of  velvet  for  more  elaborate  toilettes, 
and  the  fashion  of  this  beautiful  fabric,  which  has 
prevailed  during  the  past  year  or  two,  owes  much  to 
the  Queen's  example  : — 

With  regard  to  colours,  in  years  gone  by  the  Queen  was 
very  partial  to  blue.  To  her  influence  is  due  the  long  popu- 
larity of  black  and  white,  a  combination  which  can  be  made  as 
ch:c  as  it  is  becoming,  and  is  the  safe  refuge  for  the  woman  not 
gifted  with  an  artistic  taste  in  the  blending  of  colours.  Pearl 
grey,  heliotrope,  and  mauve  are  now  the  Queen's  favourite 
colours  and  share  her  patronage  with  black  and  white. 


THE  IMPERIAL  CRICKET  TRIANGLE. 

Under  the  strange  title  of  "  The  Imperial  Cricket 
Triangle,"  Mr.  C.  B.  Fry,  in  Fry's  Magazitie  for 
March,  explains  the  scheme  which  Mr.  Abe  Bailey 
laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  M.C.C  for  securing 
a  triangular  tournament  of  Test  Matches,  so  that  both 
Australians  and  Africans  should  play  in  England  in 
the  same  year.  Mr.  Fry  maintains  that  this  scheme 
supplies  a  very  practical  solution  of  the  great  difficulty 
that  has  arisen  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  pro- 
vide Test  Matches  in  England  both  with  Australia 
and  with  South  Africa,  and  we  want  two  clear  years 
between  each  set  of  Test  Matches. 

The  new  proposal  solves  all  the  difficulties.  That 
was  why  it  was  made,  and  why  it  is  supported.  If  we 
adopt  the  triangular  tournament  system  colonial  visits 
will  occur  in  1909,  1912,  1915,  and  1918. 

Each  country  will  take  part  in  twenty-four  Test 
Matches  during  the  next  eleven  years;  whereas  by  the 
present  system  England  would  only  take  part  in 
twenty,  and  South  Africa  and  Australia  in  ten  each. 
The  South  Africans  approve  of  the  scheme,  but  the 
Australians  "  do  not  seem  to  have  perceived  that  their 
choice  is  not  between  the  old  system,  as  tfiey  have 
hitherto  enjoyed  it,  and  the  new,  but  between  the  oil 
system  as  they  will  have  to  share  it  with  t/ie  South 
Africans,  and  the  new  : — 

There  is  no  possible  way  of  avoiding  the  facts  that  the 
adoption  of  the  new  system  means  a  considerable  financial  gain 
to  all  parties  concerned,  and  that  adherence  to  the  present 
system  means  a  big  loss  to  Australia  and  South  Africa.  A  big 
loss  to  the  Australians  in  comparison  with  the  profits  in  their 
past,  and  a  big  loss  to  the  South  Africans  in  regard  to  future 
possibilities. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  triangular  tournament  would 
excite  an  amount  of  interest  such  as  has  never  been  known 
before  in  connection  with  Test  Matches.  It  would  also  attract 
to  England  a  large  number  of  colonial  visitors. 

It  would  constitute  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  a  Pan- 
Britannic  Olympia.  In  modern  Britain  the  Olympic  idea  by 
means  of  all  sorts  of  sectional  sports  is  impracticable.  Cricket 
is  the  one  game  common  to  our  race  everywhere,  and  alone  of 
all  games  holds  the  British  imagination. 
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THE  KILLING  OF  THE   KING  OF  PORTUGAL. 

Various  Theories  as  to  the  Regicide. 

Far  and  away  the  freshest  and  most  informative 
paper  on  the  regicide  in  Lisbon  is  that  which 
M.  Finot,  the  brilliant  editor  of  La  Revue,  con- 
tributes to  the  Contemporary  Review.  M.  Finot  was 
in  Lisbon  when  the  murder  occurred.  He  had  just 
before  interviewed  the  Dictator  Franco,  and  his 
account  of  the  Portuguese  situation  is  very  piquant. 

WHY  THE  KING  WAS  HATED. 

Don  Carlos  had  many  qualities  which  ought  to  have  made 
him  an  excellent  king.    A  distinguished  litterateur,  a  skilled 
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Chorus  of  Anxious  Oms:   "Lord,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as 
those  other  men." 


connoisseur,  a  delicate  and  agreeable  conversationalist,  he  hud 
a  wide  enough  range  of  knowledge  to  make  a  good  monarch. 
But  he  was  among  the  worst.  We  owe  the  truth  to  the  dead 
as  well  as  to  the  living.  Why  then'  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
Portuguese  people,  divided  as  they  are  in  their  political  ideas, 
were  absolutely  at  one  in  their  very  slight  esteem  for  their  king  ? 
The  king  felt  it,  and  while  he  felt  it  enjoyed  a  sort  of  strange 
coquetry  in  exasperating  the  people's  feelings.  Thus  he  threw 
in  the  face  of  his  people  an  insult,  in  an  interview  in  the  Temps, 
which  they  longed  to  avenge  in  his  blood. 

The  king,  though  mild  in  character,  fast  and  not  serious,  had 
the  pride  of  a  demiurge,  lodged  in  an  empty  mind.  The  anta- 
gonism between  him  and  his  people  had  quite  discouraged  him. 
He  sought  oblivion  in  orgies  sufficiently  innocent,  but  which  in 
Lisbon,  a  large  provincial  town,  were  thought  the  fetes  of  a 
Nero.    In  truth  he  was  bored.    He  courted  all  the  pretty 


women,  and  was  always  dreaming  of  foreign  travel.  Having 
thus  lost  touch  with  the  people,  he  failed  to  take  in  the  fact  that 
his  extravagance  alienated  all  sympathy  from  him. 

THE  DREAMS  OF  THE  DICTATOR. 

Franco  the  Dictator  said  to  M.  Finot : — 
Our  country  has  suffered  and  suffers  still  from  administrative 
corruption.  There  is  too  much  extravagance  and  too  many 
abuses.  I  shall  have  to  reform  much  of  the  machinery  and  get 
new  laws  passed  ;  and  when  some  years  hence  people  see  what  I 
have  accomplished  they  will  excuse  my  brutalities  and  violations 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  necessary  to  give  Portugal  a  salutary 
shake,  which  will  put  fresh  life  into  an  organism  which  is  pre- 
maturely old. 

M.  Finot  says  that  in  Lisbon  even  Franco's  enemies 
admitted 

that,  detestable  though  he  was  as  a  politician,  his  personal 
character  was  not  open  to  attack.  He  prevented  other  men 
from  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  he 
did  not  enrich  himself.  They  told  me  many  lively  stories  of  this 
plunder  of  the  State  to  which  Franco  had  put  an  end.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  courageous  act  of  his  reign. 

THE  UNPOPULARITY  OF  THE  QUEEN. 

The  widowed  queen  is  economical,  and  she  is 
reputed  to  have  the  evil  eye.  If  she  gives  a  lady  a 
bracelet  the  recipient  soon  after  sprains  her  wrist : — 

But  the  Republicans  have  graver  complaints  to  make  against 
Queen  Amelie.  She  is  a  clerical,  which  offends  the  Portuguese 
people.  In  that  country,  where  the  priests  have  to  go  about  in 
civil  dress  and  have  morganatic  wives  like  royal  personages,  and 
large  families  like  the  patriarchs  in  the  Bible,  such  an  accusation 
is  seriously  regarded  by  the  people.  And  the  queen's  enemies 
rub  it  in.  One  of  the  leading  Republicans  told  me  that  it  was 
on  account  of  Queen  Amelie  that  King  Carlos  did  not  return 
the  visit  of  his  royal  cousin  at  Rome.  Everything  had  been 
settled  for  the  journey,  when,  prompted  by  his  wife,  he  wrote 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  visit  him  in 
Italy,  but  not  at  Rome.  And  after  that  there  was  a  regular 
coolness  between  the  two  Courts.  This  story  may  be  true  or 
false  ;  but  it  has  passed  like  a  storm  all  over  Portugal,  and 
alienated  the  last  traces  of  sympathy  from  the  widow  of  Don 
Carlos. 

THE  CHANCES  OF  A  REPUBLIC. 

M.  Finot  says  :— 

Perhaps  there  will  be  only  one  issue  to  this  monarchy  in 
chaos— a  Republic.  The  other  day  I  was  visited  by  one  of  the 
Republican  leaders,  whose  high  character  and  eloquence  com- 
mand the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies — Magalnaes  Lima. 
"  The  Republic  is  at  hand,"  he  told  me,  and  his  face  was  lit  up 
by  joyful  hope.  "  And  afterwards  ?  "  said  I.  "  Do  you  really 
believe  that  a  change  of  the  label  alters  the  nature  of  the 
liquor?"  "No  doubt,"  #  he  replied.  "  The  monarchy  has 
proved  its  character.  Think  of  our  75  per  cent,  of  illiterates, 
of  our  undeveloped  resources,  of  the  ruins  which  lie  all  round 
us.  It  is  we  who  will  transform  the  government,  and  with 
changed  political  conditions  we  shall  infuse  a  new  spirit  into 
our  people."  The  Portuguese  Republicans  have  an  ardent 
faith.  Let  us  respect  this  religion  of  theirs,  which  has  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  either  deceiving  itself  or  of  failing. 

In  the  American  Review  of  Revieivs  for  March  there 
is  a  long  historical  article  entitled  "  Portugal  in  the 
Family  of  Nations,"  by  Isabel  Moore. 

•  "The  Real  Malady." 
"  Calchas,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for 
February,  says  that  the  doom  of  Don  Carlos  was 
sealed  on  the  day  when  he  declared  to  a  Parisian 
interviewer  his  determination  to  support  the  Dictator 

Franco  t^tu^  by^0^)^fe  in  defiance  of  a11 
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parties.  Franco,  though  an  earnest  politician,  was 
not  a  great  man.  He  worked  hard  ;  but  he  did  not 
kill.  He  aroused  the  maximum  of  antagonism  and 
the  minimum  of  fear. 

On  the  whole,  "  Calchas "  has~approved  of  the 
experiment  of  the  dictatorship,  only  regretting  that 
the  Dictator  chosen  was  not  a  more  competent  man. 
The  truth  remains  that  the  patient  needed  medicine, 
and  that  the  dictatorship,  though  bitter  medicine,  was 
the  best,  if  the  Portuguese  could  only  have  been 
induced  to  take  it  willingly,  and  to  take  enough. 
What  the  country  needed  and  needs  was  not  this  or 
that  form  of  government,  but  sheer  reforming  resolu- 
tion and  executive  capacity.  The  country  needed  a 
man,  and  King  Carlos  himself  was  the  strongest 
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character  in  the  nation.  Sportsman,  poet,  artist, 
scientist,  and  bon  vivant,  he  was  a  notable  compound 
of  Latin  temperament  and  Germanic  culture — obsti- 
nate and  self-willed  indeed,  but  fearless  and  unflinch- 
ing, and  very  well  equipped  to  be  a  king. 

The  real  malady  was  the  failure  of  representative 
government  decade  after  decade — the  powerlessness 
of  the  Parliamentary  system  to  raise  a  nation  that 
needs  lifting  above  itself,  or  to  be  anything  but 
a  mere  reflection  of  the  moral  condition  of  a  people 
as  it  is.  .  .  .  The  ideal  Dictator  would  have  been 
a  person  of  solid  powers  and  magnetic  temperament, 
more  able  and  more  ruthless  than  Franco,  and  able 


to  make  himself  respected  by  economists  and  idolised 
by  the  Array. 

Will  there  be  a  Republic? 

In  a  short  article  on  the  Portuguese  Crisis,  con- 
tributed by  A.  Juve'  de  Buloix  to  the  Grande  Revue  of 
February  ioth,  the  writer  says  that  human  beings  are 
tired  of  the  tyranny  which  surrounds  monarchies, 
and  they  wish  to  attain  the  most  beautiful  social  ideal, 
namely,  a  Republic. 

The  vital  conditions  of  society  are  changed,  and 
nations  ought  to  turn  to  their  own  country  all  the 
forces  which  they  have  hitherto  spent  in  foreign 
conquest.  National,  intellectual,  moral,  and  material 
prosperity  has  become  the  sole  aim  of  European  races, 
and  for  this  reason  a  Republic  is  the  only  form  of 
government  which  answers  to  modern  aspirations.  All 
European  monarchies  have  found  it  necessary  to 
make  great  concessions  to  the  people,  and  the  Latin 
kings  have  had  to  capitulate  to  the  heirs  of  the 
Roman  spirit.  Portuguese  royalty  cannot  resist 
Republican  tendencies,  and  it  will  have  to  disappear 
before  the  logic  of  Latin  progress  and  the  fatality  of 
social  evolution ;  it  will  perish  before  the  Republic 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  more  intellectual  and  by 
the  people  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  the  Dictator. 

AN  IBERIAN  FEDERATION. 

But  the  Portuguese  Republicans  have  even  higher 
ambitions.  They  wish  the  Spanish  Republicans  to  join 
them  and  found  together  with  them  the  Iberian  Federa- 
tion, so  that  the  two  sister  nations  may  resume  in  the 
world  the  great  position  which  they  formerly  occupied. 
The  evolution  of  these  two  countries  has  always  been 
parallel,  and  they  have  interests  in  common.  To-day 
nothing  can  stop  the  Republican  movement  in  the 
peninsula.  The  people's  sympathies  are  with  the 
men  who  show  themselves  noble  by  their  devotion 
and  their  sacrifices,  who  stand  up  as  the  soldiers  of 
liberty  and  the  abolitionists  of  slavery  and  misery.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  the  egoism  of  a  party  greedy  for 
place  and  gold,  but  of  the  will  of  a  select  few  who 
understand  their  civilising  mission  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  progress  of  humanity. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  EMIGRATION  FROM  SPAIN. 

Senor  Don  Mariano  Marfil  has  an  article  in 
Espana  Moderna  on  emigration  in  general,  and 
Spanish  emigration  in  particular.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  controverts  the  common  idea  that 
emigration  is  bad  for  the  country  which  loses  the 
emigrants,  and  boldly  asserts  that  every  country 
which  sends  a  proportion  of  its  children  to  other 
lands  is  sure  to  gain  thereby  in  the  long  run.  People 
who  emigrate  usually  do  so  with  the  intention  of 
improving  their  social  condition;  they  go  out  to  a 
foreign  country  to  find  the  work  which  is  denied  to  them 
at  home,  and  hope  by  this  labour  to  increase  their 
income  and  live,  sooner  or  later,  under  better  cond 
tions.    We  can  go  to  many  countries  and  find  th£ 
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the  people  who  are  doing  the  best  work  in  certain 
vocations  are  really  those  who  have  come  from  other 
lands  or  from  a  distant  portion  of  the  same  State. 
We  find  it  so  in  various  parts  of  Spain.  "  The  riches 
of  the  Cantabrian  coast,  the  flourishing  state  of  Bar- 
celona, the  prosperity  of  Valencia  and  Alicante,  to 
what  is  it  due  but  to  emigration?  Go  to  Asturias, 
through  the  villages  surrounding  Villagracia  and  Vigo, 
to  the  Province  of  Santander,  and  where  you  see  the 
best  hotel,  the  most  up-to-date  factory,  inquire  who 
built  it  and  who  is  the  owner,  and  you  will  soon  find 
it  is  the  "foreigner."  Portugal,  by  its  association 
with  Brazil,  and  the  continued  stream  of  emigration 
towards  that  part  of  South  America,  has  reaped  many 
advantages  over  other  countries  in  th?  same  direction. 

Spain  is  losing  a  fair  proportion  of  her  children, 
and  some  will  regret  that  it  is  due  to  excessive  popu- 
lation and  not  to  sterility  of  soil,  but  the  fact  is  that1 
Spain  has  not  the  same  density  of  population  as  have 
Belgium,  Holland,  Austria  and  France,  which  never- 
theless give  a  smaller  contingent  of  emigrants.  As 
for  unfertility  of  soil,  how  can  such  a  term  be  used  of 
a  country  that  has  more  than  3,500  hours  of  sunshine 
during  the  year,  with  seven  agricultural  regions  pro- 
ducing sugar-cane  in  Almune'car  and  Motril,  oranges 
in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  olives  in  Aragon,  vineyards  in 
Leon  and  Castilla  la  Nueva,  cereals  in  Castilla  la 
Vieja,  pastures  in  Galicia,  forests  in  Asturias, — a 
country,  in  short,  that  possesses  all  kinds  of  produce, 
bathed  by  three  seas,  and  ploughed  by  nearly  300 
rivers,  with  high  table  districts  and  lovely  valleys, 
where  one  can  enjoy  almost  a  tropical  climate  or  in- 
tense cold  ? 

In  the  writer's  view  the  principal  reason  for  emi- 
gration from  Spain  is  misery,  caused  by  want  of  food, 
bad  living,  and  scarcity  of  work.  If  we  now  probe 
the  matter  more  deeply  we  shall  find  that  the  follow- 
ing are  the  primary  causes  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things :  The  theoretic  instruction  received  by  our 
young  people,  ignorance  in  the  working  classes,  want 
of  co-operation,  and  proper  recreation  for  workmen  ; 
bad  conditions  of  labour,  with  excessive  hours  of 
work,  and  bad  pay  in  many  cases ;  the  improper 
employment  of  women  and  boys,  aggravated  "  sweat- 
ing," non-participation  in  profits,  pensions  and  the 
like,  unfair  methods  in  connection  with  conscription, 
bad  means  of  communication,  and  neglect  (by  the 
Government)  of  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
agriculture  and  cattle-breeding. 


SPAIN'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  SOVEREIGN. 

In  an  article  on  Spain  which  Robert  Meynadier 
contributes  to  the  first  February  number  of  the 
Nouvdle  Revue,  the  writer  says  in  reference  to 
Alfonso  XI 1 1,  that  by  the  success  of  his  travels  in  Spain 
and  abroad,  and  the  prestige  of  his  activity,  at  once 
prudent  and  daring,  as  well  as  by  the  proofs  he  has 
given  of  a  fearless  mind  and  heart,  he  has  made 
Royalty  a  power  in  Spain,  and  if  there  is  anyone  who 


tyy  opportune  intervention  can  settle  pending  ques* 
tions,  it  seems  to  be  the  King. 

In  spite  of  the  fears  of  the  timid,  the  King,  who 
wished  to  see  all  his  subjects  and  to  show  himself  to 
them,  went  to  Catalonia  and  appeared  in  Barcelona 
calm  and  confident.  People  spoke  to  him  officially 
in  the  Catalonian  language,  and  he  replied  by  taking 
the  title  of  King  of  Catalonia,  and  was  acclaimed 
with  so  much  passion  that  for  some  time  it  was 
believed  that  Alfonso  XIII.  by  his  mere  presence  had 
caused  the  Catalonian  Question  to  disappear. 

He  has  gone  amongst  the  working  classes,  and  in 
several  towns  he  has  walked  about  in  the  people's 
quarters  without  escort.  His  acts  as  well  as  his  v.  or  Is 
have  proved  that  he  means  to  support  every  san* 
measure  of  social  progress.  Spanish  Socialism  does 
not  attack  the  King ;  perhaps  it  finds  its  hope  in  the 
King.  Spaniards  of  all  political  creeds  are  agreed 
that  Alfonso  is  a  constitutional  Sovereign  who  keeps 
to  his  proper  rbley  and  that  in  three  years  he  has  made 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  moral  forces  in  Spain. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  KINGSHIP. 

"  Calchas,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Revini\ 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  almost  every  country 
there  has  been  a  great  revival  of  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple. 

To  the  efficiency  of  government  in  Portugal  a 
masterful  exercise  of  executive  energy  is  apparently 
indispensable.  If  dictatorship  is  impossible,  so  much 
the  worse  for  progress.  It  is  probable  that  even  in 
Spain  a  constructive  desptoism,  formally  renewable 
every  five  years,  would  be  of  priceless  advantage  if 
the  nation  could  only  be  brought  to  consent  to  the 
method.  Of  Italy  the  same  might  be  said,  except 
that  it  is  now  almost  as  hopeless  to  think  of  apply- 
ing a  dictatorship  to  Lombardy  as  to  think  of 
applying  it  to  Lancashire.  In  our  own  country  we 
feel  sensibly  in  our  Army  arrangements  the  lack  of 
that  direct  monarchical  initiative  which  has  been 
the  mainspring  of  military  efficiency  in  other  coun- 
tries. Without  the  executive  power  of  the  German 
Emperor  the  creation  within  a  single  decade  of  the 
second  greatest  fleet  in  the  world  would  have  been 
simply  an  unthinkable  achievement.  No  purely 
Parliamentary  system  could  ever  have  compassed  any 
plan  so  creative  and  original. 

IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  TSAR. 

Even  in  Russia,  he  thinks  that  the  historical 
dictatorship  of  the  Tsars  is,  and  for  some  time  will 
remain,  indispensable  for  even  the  dull  and  slow 
progress  which  seems  the  only  alternative  to  a  waste- 
ful anarchy.  The  Tsar  is  compelling  the  world  to 
revise  its  estimate  of  his  character.  He  has  shown 
more  nerve,  more  judgment,  more  persistency  than  he 
was  credited  by  any  foreign  observer  with  possessing  ; 
and  even  if  he  has  succeeded  mainly  by  accepting 
firm  advice,  he  has  saved  his  dynasty  from  destruction, 
his  emPir^fro^  from  them- 
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selves.  Nor  ought  the  survey  to  end  here.  Glance 
at  the  Balkans.  Prince  Ferdinand  has  done  a  great 
deal  to  make  the  Bulgarian  nation.  Abdul  Hamid 
has  done  almost  everything  to  save  the  European 
dominion  of  the  Turk. 

THE  VALUE  OF  WELL-TRAINED  SOVEREIGNS. 

In  England,  under  King  Edward,  the  monarch  has 
become  not  merely  a  restraining,  but  an  initiating 
force.  England  only  recovered  her  due  place  in  the 
world  when  the  representative  element  was  reinforced 
by  the  revival  of  a  positive  monarchical  influence. 

As  a  result,  Europe  is  now  full  of  well-educated 
dynasties.'  With  each  generation  that  passes 
sovereigns  are  more  carefully  and  rationally  trained 
from  birth,  and  are  still  better  equipped  by  com- 
parison even  with  most  of  those  among  their  subjects 
who  count  themselves  above  the  average. 

SALVATION  FROM  MEDIOCRITY. 

What  has  reasserted  itself  is  the  principle  of 
Kingship  and  the  value  to  a  monarchical  nation  of  the 
hereditary  principle  scientifically  applied.  Therefore 
the  Norwegians,  a  highly  democratic  people,  have 
deliberately  chosen  on  the  whole  not  to  be  a  Re- 
public. He  attributes  this  not  only  to  the  influence 
of  heredity  and  to  the  advantages  of  education  and 
position,  but  to  the  fact  that  a  representative  system 
tends  to  eliminate  strong  characters,  for  wire-pullers 
are  prompt  to  recommend  the  mediocrity  who  con- 
ciliates everybody.  Then,  again,  the  Kingship  dimin- 
ishes the  risk  of  assassination  by  placing  power  in  the 
hands  of  men  whose  position  is  not  so  conspicuous 
as  that  of  the  sovereign.  "  Calchas "  concludes  his 
interesting  essay  by  declaring  that  so  long  as 
representative  institutions  rest  upon  a  national  basis, 
the  more  complete  and  party-riven  democracy 
becomes,  the  more  will  it  need  the  corrective  of 
Kingship.   

IF  I  WERE  JOHN  MORLEY! 

Advice  of  Professor  Russel  Wallace. 

The  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps  publishes  in  the  Modern 
Review  for  February  an  interview  with  Professor  A. 
Russel  Wallace  on  the  Indian  crisis.  Professor 
Wallace  is  an  enterprising  advocate  of  the  doctrine 
that  our  duty  in  India  is  to  dig  the  grave  of  our 
Empire  by  preparing  the  natives  as  speedily  as 
possible  to  take  over  the  government  of  their  own 
country : — 

"I  am  with  the  Indian  patriots,  and  my  full  sympathy  is 
with  the  people  of  India  in  their  aspirations  for  self-govern- 
ment." 

"  What  then  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  ?  " 
I  said.  "  That  does  not  seem  to  be  very  sympathetic  :  and,  as 
to  that,  your  knowledge  must  be  fresh  enough." 

"  Quite  so,"  he  replied,  **  and  I  must  say  I  am  surprised  and 
rather  disgusted  at  the  weakness  and  cowardice  of  John  Morley,  of 
whom  I  had  such  hopes.  The  true  way  to  redeem  India  is  to 
begin  at  the  bottom,  to  restore  the  village  communities  as  self- 
governing  bodies,  under  the  supervision  of  thoroughly  seasoned 
and  sympathetic  English  or  native  inspectors  ;  to  restore  to  the 
people  their  land  and  to  make  it  inalienable,  with  all  that  is 


upon  it.  That  will  make  an  end  of  the  money-lender  and  the 
lawyer." 

"  But  that  will  take  time,  probably  a  long  time,"  I  said, 
"  especially  if  *  the  predominant  partner  '  has  to  be  persuaded. 
What  could  be  done  in  the  meantime  ?  " 

"Well,"  be  answered,  "  considering  what  we  owe  to  India 
financially,  we  might  remit  the  land  assessment  for  some  years, 
to  allow  the  cultivators  to  rise  above  perpetual  starving  point. 
That,  and  free  irrigation,  would  probably  almost,  if  not  quite, 
make  an  end  of  the  chronic  famine,  which  is  itself  the  con- 
demnation of  our  rule." 

41  Then  you  are  in  favour  of  a  very  large  surrender  of  our 
rights  and  rewards  as  conquerors  of  India  ?  "  I  said. 

"Of  a  total  surrender  as  quickly  as  is  prudent  :  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  rejoice  just  in  so  far  as  India  wants  self-government 
and  is  fit  for  it.  Instead  of  deprecating  it  and  fighting  it,  we 
ought  to  welcome  and  help  it." 

Advice  of  Mr.  Harrison. 

There  is  at  your  hand  an  easy,  immediate,  effective 
reform,  which  you  could  put  in  action  at  once.  Name 
Hindoo  and  Mussulman  gentlemen  to  fill  one-third 
of  all  the  superior  public  offices,  both  executive  and 
judicial.  Put  them  in  office  in  place  of  English 
strangers.  Begin  with  the  corrupt  native  police,  and 
go  on  to  the  Supreme  Council  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  I  know  there  are  men  amply  qualified 
to-day  to  fill  those  posts.  It  would  have  an  immense 
effect  in  putting  heart  into  India  and  making  it 
tranquil  and  vigorous.  Promise  within  a  generation 
to  make  at  least  one-half  of  the  Executive  and  the 
Judiciary  the  due  field  of  native  talent.  A  cruel  blow 
was  given  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  look  for  the 
regeneration  of  India  when  one  from  whom  we 
expected  so  different  a  policy  told  the  world  that  he 
could  see  no  reasonable  prospect  of  finality  to  the 
existing  autocratic  regime.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  repudiate  any  such  blighting  spirit  of 
finality. — Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  Positivist 
Review. 

A  French  View. 

M.  Maurice  Maindron  is  contributing  to  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes  a  series  of  letters  from  Southern 
India,  and  in  the  first  February  number  he  says  with 
reference  to  the  famine,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  degree  of  misery  into  which  the  human  being 
may  fall.  The  English  Treasury  does  not  realise  the 
distress.  While  the  small  rural  proprietors  have  been 
ruined  by  these  terrible  famine  years,  the  lot  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  is  still  more  disastrous.  The 
writer  has  been  present  at  the  enrolment  of  labourers 
for  emigration,  and  he  says  it  shows  the  undeniable 
superiority  of  the  English  in  colonial  organisation. 
He  prefers  to  remain  silent  as  to  similar  operations  of 
the  French  Government. 


Capt.  H.  Allen  Wilson,  of  the  Connaught 
Rangers,  contributes  a  very  bright,  instructive  paper 
on  "  The  Masai ^a  Vanishing  Race  "  to  the  Empire 
Review.  The  Masai  are  dying  out  chiefly  because 
they  refuse  to  permit  their  warriors  to  have  children, 
although  they  allow  them  a  wife  or  two.  They  may 
only  become  fathers  when  their  fighting  career  is  over. 
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THE  ADVANCE  OF  WOMAN : 

As  Observed  by  Sympathisers  and  Enemies. 

There  are  two  papers  in  the  Westminster  Review 
on  the  Woman's  Question — on  the  right  ■  side,  of 
course.  One,  by  Clarissa  Dixon,  on  Woman  and 
Nature,  prophesies  not  smooth  but  noble  things  for 
the  advancing  woman. 

a  dream  of  her  that  is  to  come. 
She  says  : — 

Some  millions  of  years  ago  only  a  God  could  have  looked 
upon  the  protozoa  and  dared  to  dream  of  man.  It  is  a  humbler 
dream  to  look  upon  woman,  already,  I  make  bold  to  say,  grown 
to  high  stature,  and  dream  that  she  may  in  future  reach  such 
noble  proportions  as  shall  make  her  present  but  a  childhood, 
a  prescience,  a  prediction. 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  VOTES  AND  WAGES. 

Gladys  Jones,  in  an  article  entitled  "Suffragists 
Again,"  says  : — 

If  women  are  to  be  denied  access  to  the  higher  professions 
and  sweated  in  other  branches  of  labour  the  male  sex  incurs  an 
obligation  which  it  can  only  discharge  by  subsidising  femininity  1 
This  being  the  last  thing  that  men  will  propose  or  women  desire, 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  nation  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  wage- 
earning  capacity  of  woman.  This  will  not  equalise  matters — 
Acts  of  Parliament  cannot  achieve  that— but  it  will  create  the 
possibility  of  honest  dealing  between  the  sexes. 

"  Please  Don't  Enfranchise  Me!" 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mrs.  John  Massie  lifts 
up  her  voice  and  argues  with  vehemence  against  the 
enfranchisement  of  her  sex.  Her  arguments  are 
about  as  conclusive  as  those  by  which  Professor  John 
Massie  persuaded  himself  of  the  justice  and  expedi- 
ency of  the  Boer  War,  that  crime  which  he  discredited 
Nonconformity  by  supporting. 

THE  MISCHIEFS  OF  LADIES*  SETTLEMENTS. 

A  very  amusing  sidelight  on  the  controversy  is 
afforded  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Free's  frank  statement 
of  his  objection  to  permit  a  ladies'  settlement  to  be 
formed  in  his  parish  at  Fulham.  He  quotes  a  letter 
from  another  clergyman  which  is  even  more  explicit. 
This  anonymous  incumbent  says  : — 

A  Church  Settlement  of  any  kind,  not  under  the  incumbent's 
control,  is  bound  to  prove  a  mischievous  institution  and  rival. 
But  of  all  such  things  the  worst  is  a  Ladies'  Settlement.  The 
ladies  set  all  law  and  order  at  defiance,  worry  the  vicar  with 
notices  and  requests  of  all  kinds,  pauperise  and  demoralise  the 
people,  establish  an  independent  (and  often  antagonistic)  Church 
organisation,  and  too  often  spread  scandal  and  create  mischief 
outside  the  parish.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  question  of  different 
theological  standpoint  may  come  in,  a  difference  certain  to 
produce  lamentable  ecclesiastical  results  and  as  likely  as  not  to 
wreck  the  incumbent's  health  and  peace. 

Women  and  Municipal  Life. 

Writing  in  the  Empire  Review  for  March,  Mildred 
Ransom  says : — 

Critics  of  the  movement  have  asked  why  women  should 
desire  entry  into  municipal  life.  My  answer  is  that  municipal 
life  is  the  domestic  life  of  the  nation.  It  cares  for  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  is  concerned  with  the  dwellings,  the  sanitation,  the 
food,  the  amusement  and  the  education  of  all.  It  is  house- 
keeping on  a  large  and  elaborately-organised  scale,  and  it 
concerns  everyone  of  either  sex  and  in  every  rank  of  life. 


Matters  of  health,  morality,  prevention  of  disease  and  of  vice 
come  before  our  municipal  authorities  daily.  For  these  reasons 
women  seek  seats  on  municipal  councils,  and  they  affirm,  by 
long  experience,  that  they  can  do  better  work  for  the  com- 
munity when  legally  elected  than  when  they  can  only  aid  by 
sufferance.  Parenthetically,  I  may  remark  that  all  the  London 
boroughs  except  six,  (Bermondsey,  Deptford,  Greenwich,  Ham- 
mersmith, Shoreditch,  and  Stepney)  have  appointed  lady 
sanitary  inspectors,  and  these  ladies  nave  amply  justified  their 
appointment. 

An  Exhortation  to  Young  Housewives. 

Mrs.  William  Tywell,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Cetitury  on  Fear  in  the  Home  and  Household,  thus 
addresses  the  young  housewife  : — 

Be  a  dictator  in  your  own  house  ;  let  every  member  of  your 
household  be  your  servant,  and  not  the  servants  of  your  servants  ; 
let  each  one  feel  that  you  are  his  or  her  mistress,  that  you  know 
and  understand  what  are  his  or  her  duties,  that  you  realise  the 
difficulties  and  rubs  likely  to  arise  in  the  discharge  of  such 
duties,  that  you  are  there  to  give  a  word  of  encouragement  when 
these  arise ;  and,  above  all,  keep  the  training  of  the  younger 
servants  in  your  own  hands. 

Sex  Morals  After  Women  are  Free. 

Constance  Clyde,  writing  in  the  Albany  Review  foi 
March  on  a  Woman's  Utopia,  says  :— 

Regarding  sex  morality  in  Utopia  many  curious  fears  have 
been  expressed.  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  universal  want  of 
logic  that  such  alarms  should  be  expressed  about  a  system  which, 
whatever  it  may  do  or  fail  to  do,  will  certainly  put  the  decision 
as  regards  virtue  totally  into  the  hands  of  the  Woman — this,  by 
granting  her  financial  independence.  Much  more  significant 
than  the  enlargement  of  mental  opportunity  upon  which  feminists 
insist  will  be  the  simple  fact  that  Utopian  Woman  will  come 
into  an  inheritance  possessed  at  present  only  by  a  small  number 
of  her  kind — she  will  own  herself.  Family  anarchy  least  of  all 
occurs  among  that  small  section  of  the  sex,  the  women  of 
private  means.  Money  may  lead  the  Man  astray  ;  it  is  the 
want  of  it  that  demoralises  the  Woman. 


Railway  Nationalisation. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  W.  B.  Edwards 
draws  from  his  experience  in  the  Cape  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  nationalisation  of  railways.  He 

says : — 

There  is  no  strong  or  genuine  demand  for  the  nationalisation 
of  the  railways  by  either  the  public  or  the  railway  servants, 
but  \he  question  has  been  brought  forward  by  parties  with 
their  own  ends  to  serve.  All  parties  concerned  may  well  pause 
and  consider  the  matter  before  consenting  to  upset  an  arrange- 
ment that  has  worked  satisfactorily  up  till  now,  thus  turning  our 
splendid  railway  system  into  a  red-tape  Government  department 
liable  to  be  used  for  political  purposes  by  anyone  so  inclined. 
Parliament  has  more  than  enough  to  do  now  without  having  to 
run  the  country's  railways  too. 

On  the  other  tiand,  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  writing 
in  the  same  Review,  maintains  that  nationalisation  is 
inevitable  and  near  at  hand.    He  says : — 

It  is  folly  to  blame  British  railway  directors  and  managers  for 
the  universally  admitted  evils  of  our  system.  We  have  as  good 
managers  here  as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  real  centre  of  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  fifty-one  boards 
of  directors  with  as  many  managers  cannot  organise  transport 
on  a  national  scale.  It  is  all  a  question  of  organisation. 
Economy  in  labour  and  capital — the  secret  of  successful  com- 
petition— and  efficient  service  are  simply  matters  of  organisation, 
and  the  private  ownership  of  railway's  never  will  allow  the  best 
possible  organisation  of  transport. 
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A  TRIP   ON  THE   UGANDA  RAILWAY. 

By  Mr,  Winston  Churchill. 
The  Strafid  Magazine  has  secured  the  right  of 
publishing  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  story  of  his  tour 
in  Africa.  The  current  number  contains  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  from  Mombasa  to  the  interior  by  the 
Uganda  Railway.  He  speaks  very  favourably  of  this 
romantic  line,  which  appears  to  have  been  built 
regardless  of  expense  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
an  object-lesson  into  East  Africa  in  the  shape  of  a 
perfectly  equipped  English  railway — platform,  signals, 
etc.,  all  complete. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  SUCCESS. 

Strange  to  say,  this  extravagantly  built  railway  is  now 
beginning  to  pay  : — 

The  .Uganda  Railway  is  already  doing  what  it  was  never 
expected  within  any  reasonable  period  to  do.  It  is  paying  its 
way.  It  is  beginning  to  yield  a  profit — albeit  a  small  profit — 
upon  its  capital  charge.  Projected  as  a  political  railway  to 
reach  Uganda,  to  secure  British  predominance  upon  the  Upper 
Nile,  it  has  already  achieved  a  commercial  value.  Instead  of 
the  annual  deficits  upon  working  expenses  which  were  regularly 
anticipated  by  those  most  competent  to  julge,  there  is  already  a 
substantial  profit  of  nearly  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year.  And 
this  is  but  the  beginning,  and  an  imperfect  beginning ;  for  at 
present  the  line  is  only  a  truik,  without  its  necessary  limbs  and 
feeders,  without  its  deep-water  head  at  Kilindini,  without  its 
fall  tale  of  steamers  on  the  lake  ;  above  all,  without  its 
natural  and  necessary  extension  to  the  Albert  Nyanza. 

THROUGH  CROWDS  OF  WILD  ANIMALS. 

Travelling  upon  this  line  is  very  comfortable, 
although  the  picture  given  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
sitting  upon  the  cowcatcher  in  front  of  the  engine 
does  not  seem  to  show  a  particularly  luxurious  method 
of  travelling.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  railway 
is  that  it  has  not  yet  resulted  in  killing  off  the  beau- 
tiful wild  animals  which  abound  in  the  country 
through  which  it  passes.    Mr.  Churchill  says  : — 

We  may  divide  the  journey  into  four  main  stages — the 
jungles,  the  plains,  the  mountains,  and  the  lake,  for  the  lake  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  railway,  and  a  natural  and  inexpensive 
extension  to  its  length.  t 

After  Makindu  Station  the  forest  ceases.  The  traveller 
enters  upon  a  region  of  grass.  Immense  fields  of  green  pasture, 
aithered  and  whitened  at  this  season  by  waiting  for  the  rains, 
intersected  by  streams  and  watercourses  densely  wooded  with 
dark,  fir-looking  trees  and  gorse-looking  scrub,  and  relieved  by 
boH  upstanding  bluffs  and  ridges,  comprise  the  new  panorama. 
And  here  is  presented  the  wonderful  and  unique  spectacle  which 
the  Uganda  Railway  offers  to  the  European.  The  plains  are 
traded  with  wild  animals.  From  the  windows  of  the  carriage 
the  whole  zoological  garden  can  be  seen  disporting  itself. 
Herds  of  antelope  and  gazelle,  troops  of  zebras — sometimes  four 
or  five  hundred  together — watch  the  train  pass  with  placid 
a^orance,  or  scamper  a  hundred  yards  farther  away,  and  turn 
a^ain.  Many  are  quite  close  to  the  line.  With  field-glasses 
^ne  can  see  that  it  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  can  distinguish 
long  files  of  black  wildebeeste  and  herds  of  red  kongoni — the 
Hartebeeste  of  South  Africa — and  wild  ostriches  walking  sedately 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  every  kind  of  small  deer  and  gazelle. 
The  zebras  coroe  close  enough  for  their  stripes  to  be  admired 
with  the  naked  eye. 

RUNNING  THROUGH  LIONS  ! 

We  have  arrived  at  Simba,  "The  Place  of  Lions,"  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  passengers  should  not  see  one,  or  even 
half-a-doien,  stalking  across  the  plain,  respectfully  observed  by 
te*r  beasts.    Indeed,  in  the  early  days  it  was  the  custom  to 


stop  and  sally  out  upon  the  royal  vermin  whenever  met  with, 
and  many  the  lion  that  has  been  carried  back  to  the  tender  ir 
triumph  before  the  guard,  or  driver,  or  anyone  else  could  think 
of  time-tables  or  the  block  system,  or  the  other  inconvenient 
restrictions  of  a  regular  service.  Farther  up  the  line,  in  the 
twilight  of  the  evening,  we  saw,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  a 
dozen  giraffes  lollopping  off  among  scattered  trees,  and  at 
Nakuru  six  yellow  lions  walked  in  leisurely  mood  across  the 
rails  in  broad  daylight.  Only  the  rhinoceros  is  absent,  or  rarely 
seen. 

A  SHAMEFULLY  EASY  BAG. 

,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  other  animals  will  follow 
the  rhinoceros  into  a  judicious  retreat  from  the  line, 
for  the  railway  itself  is  a  means  of  destruction.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  says 

One  of  the  best  ways  of  shooting  game  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  and  certainly  the  easiest,  is  to  get  a  trolly  and  run  up 
and  down  the  line.  The  animals  are  so  used  to  the  passage  of 
trains  and  natives  along  the  one  great  highway  that  they  do  not, 
as  a  rule,  take  much  notice,  unless  the  train  or  trolly  stops, 
when  their  suspicions  are  at  once  excited. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
easy  method  of  slaughter.  Nothing  would  content 
him  but  to  kill  a  rhinoceros.  He  was  successful  in 
his  quest,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  grace  that  at  the  close  of 
his  article  he  seems  to  be  somewhat  ashamed  of 
himself  for  his  unprovoked  assault  with  murderous 
intent  upon  a  peaceful  herbivore. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  AMERICAN  MONEY. 

Mr.  Rolleston,  an  official  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Ireland,  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  a  remarkable  article,  in  which  he 
insists  that  the  first  condition  for  the  regeneration  of 
Ireland  is  that  the  Americans  should  cease  to  subscribe 
to  the  funds  of  the  Nationalist  Party.  He  quotes 
from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Dillon's  to  the  effect  that  if  the 
American  money  ceased  to  fill  the  exchequers  of  the 
Irish  Nationalist  Party  the  National  cause  would  soon 
die  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Rolleston  has  no  objection  to 
receiving  American  money }  but  if  there  is  to  be  any 
genuine  Irish  movement  of  any  kind  in  favour  of 
Home  Rule,  "  the  subsidisation  of  Irish  parties  from 
extra-Irish  sources  must  come  to  an  end  "  : — 

The  whole  position  hinges  on  that.  Let  Ireland's  American 
friends  send  us  no  more  money  ;  it  is  only  used  to  stifle  original 
thought  and  to  bolster  up  a  policy  which,  on  the  confession  of 
its  own  most  prominent  supporters,  does  not  command  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country.  Let  them  help  with  their  generosity  to 
fertilise  the  industrial  field,  to  build  schools,  to  endow  colleges, 
to  support  the  Gaelic  League,  to  promote  any  non-controversial, 
non-political  enterprise  that  pleases  them  ;  but  let  them  contri- 
bute not  another  cent  for  politics,  if  they  would  see  Ireland  take 
herself  seriously  in  hand,  and  address  herself  resolutely  and 
effectively  to  the  realisation  of  her  national  destiny. 

Mr.  Rolleston  has  ideas  of  his  own,  not  only  of 
finance,  but  as  to  Parliamentary  tactics.    He  says  :— 

It  seems  to  me,  indeed,  one  of  the  implications  of  the  Home 
Rule  position  that,  while  we  ought  to  go  to  Parliament  to 
demand  Home  Rule,  we  ought  to  ask  for  nothing  else  whatever 
but  that.  We  ought  to  oppose,  steadfastly  and  constantly,  every 
Government  that  will  not  grant  Home  Rule.  For  no  consider- 
ation whatever  ought  we  to  co-operate  with  it  in  the  governing 
of  Ireland.  It  is  giving  away  our  whole  case  to  do  so.  Nor 
should  we  lose  anything  by  this  policy. 
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"THE  TWO-GERMAN  STANDARD." 

Everyone  knows  the  old  story  of  how  Sir  Francis 
Drake  refused  to  interrupt  his  game  of  bowls  when 
the  news  was  brought  that  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
approaching  the  Channel.  "  Excubitor,"  who  writes 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  on  the  British  reply  to 
Germany's  Dreadnoughts^  holds  up  Sir  Francis  Drake 
and  Sir  Francis  Drake's  action  as  the  model  upon 
which  the  British  Admiralty  should  act  in  the  present 
juncture.  He  strongly  maintains,  in  opposition  to 
Admiral  Von  Turpitz,  that  we  can  always  finish  a 
Dreadnought  in  two  years,  whereas  the  Germans 
require  three.  Therefore  we  must  hasten  slowly. 
Excellent  advice,  provided  that  he  is  quite  sure  that 
he  is  right  and  that  Admiral  Von  Turpitz  is  wrong. 

PRUDENCE,  NOT /PANIC 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  "  Excubitor  "  does  not  con- 
found me  with  the  impatient  agitators  who  are 
continually  quoting  me  as  if  I  belonged  to  their  set. 
He  says : — 

We  may  wisely  accept  the  Two- Power  Standard  which  has 
been  laid  down  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  who,  of  all  men,  has 
shown  by  his  devotion  and  his  self-sacrificing  efforts  his  desire 
to  promote  the  peace  of  the  world.  Whatever  critics  may  say 
of  his  methods,  he  stands  to-day  as  the  protagonist  of  the  peace 
movement,  and,  like  every  naval  officer,  he  advocates  every 
reasonable  measure  to  promote  pacific  measures,  because  he 
realises  the  horrors  of  war.  Every  Englishman  will  accept  Mr. 
Stead's  patriotic  formula  of  safety,  but  he  will  go  one  better. 
He  will  expect  the  Naval  authorities,  in  view  of  our  unparalleled 
shipbuilding  resources,  to  act  with  circumspection  and  adopt  a 
steady,  statesmanlike  policy.  He  will  look  to  them  not  to  lay 
down  the  two  British  keels  simultaneously  with  the  one  German 
keel  ;  he  will  look  to  the  Admiralty  to  study  the  problem  care- 
fully, and  then  not  merely  to  lay  down  in  due  time  two  British 
keels  to  one  German  keel,  but  to  take  such  measures  as  will 
ensure  that  the  two  British  ships  shall  be  superior  to  one  German 
ship,  and  although  begun  at  a  later  date  shall  be  first  at  sea. 

2  TO  I   INSTEAD  OF  3  TO  I. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  why  it  is  we  require 
two  battleships  of  the  first  class  to  one  under  the 
German  flag :  — 

In  adopting  the  formula  of  two  to  one  against  Germany  we 
shall  be  providing  a  fleet  less  powerful  than  it  is  to-day,  when 
we  are  as  three  to  one.  In  a  sense,  we  shall  be  lowering  our 
standard,  but  we  can  afford  to  do  so  in  view  of  the  international 
situation, .  for  we  have  prevailed  on  other  rival  .Powers,  parti- 
cularly France  and  Russia,  to  bury  the  hatchets  they  held 
behind  their  backs  in  the  past,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  use 
them  against  us.  We  are  well  buttressed  in  our  pacific  designs, 
but  we  cannot  go  below  the  Two-German  Standard  for  several 
reasons. 

(1)  We  must  have  a  considerable  margin  above  the  strength 
of  the  German  Fleet,  because  the  friends  of  to-day  may  be  the 
enemies  of  to-morrow,  and  it  takes  two  and  a  half  years  from 
the  time  Parliament  authorises  a  ship  to  be  laid  down  for  that 
ship  to  be  completed,  six  months  being  devoted  to  the  pre- 
paration of  plans  and  placing  of  contracts  for  plates,  guns, 
armour,  etc.,  and  two  years  to  construction,  and  a  skilful  naval 
gunner  cannot  be  produced  in  less  than  three  or  four  years. 

"  AN  EMPIRE  ELEVEN  TIMES  AS  LARGE." 

(2)  We  cannot  concentrate  all  our  ships  in  the  North  Sea  as 
Germany  does  and  will  continue  to  do,  because  we  have  world- 
wide responsibilities.  We  have  an  Empire  eleven  times  as  large 
as  that  of  Germany,  a  coastline  ten  times  as  great,  steam 
shipping  with  five  times  the  tonnage,  and  a  population  seven 
times  as  numerous,  while  we  have  an  Army  about  one-tenth  the 


size.  Since  the  Germans  are  ten  to  one  on  land,  it  is  not  too 
great  a  counterpoise  for  Great  Britain  to  be  two  to  one  on  sea. 
The  huge  German  Fleet  in  1920  of  thirty-eight  battleships, 
twenty  large  cruisers,  thirty-eight  small  cruisers,  and  144  des- 
troyers, besides  submarines,  will  be  massed  in  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea.  We  shall  have  to  keep  about  six  battleships  at 
least  in  the  Mediterranean,  approximately  the  same  number  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  may  be  that  ten  years  hence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  replace  the  six  battleships  which  were  recently 
called  from  the  Far  East.  Consequently,  we  can  count  on 
having  in  the  narrow  sea  separating  us  from  the  German  Empire 
and  its  huge  army,  only  fifty-eight  battleships,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  other  vessels,  because  we  shall  need  many  cruisers  in 
foreign  waters.  If  we  build  two  to  one  against  Germany  we 
shall  ^have  a  margin  of  superiority  immediately  available  of 
52  per  cent,  in  battleships  and  a  smaller  margin  in  other  craft. 

In  view  of  our  position,  of  the  small  size  of  our  Army,  of  the 
fears  of  invasion,  of  the  possibility  of  Germany  some  time 
finding  a  powerful  ally,  this  is  the  minimum  of  safety.  We 
must  build  two  to  one  against  Germany  if  we  would  sleep 
quietly  in  our  beds  in  the  future,  and  be  undismayed  by  the 
nightmares  of  the  conscriptionists  in  our  midst. 

5  "Dreadnoughts"  Wanted  in  1909. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
gives  an  optimist  estimate  of  the  comparative  naval 
strength  of  Germany  and  Britain.    He  says  : — 

The  British  Fleet  will  be  more  than  three  times  as  strong  as 
that  which  Germany  will  be  able  to  put  to  sea.  It  appears 
inevitable  on  the  present  indications  that  we  must  prepare  for 
laying  down  four  or  five  Dreadnoughts  in  1909.  But,  relatively 
weak  as  the  German  Fleet  is  at  present,  the  plans  which  are 
now  maturing  will  ensure  it  a  significant  and  prominent  posi- 
tion about  19 1 2  and  onwards.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
carrying  this  work  of  naval  expansion  on  from  year  to  year 
swiftly  and  persistently,  and  when  the  task  is  completed  about 
1920,  and  Germany  possesses  a  fleet  of  twenty-two  Dreadnoughts 
and  eleven  Invincible* ',  with  a  large  number  of  small  cruisers 
and  torpedo  craft,  she  will  occupy  a  position  on  the  seas  which 
will  render  her  naval  power  a  factor  of  immense  importance. 

Labour,  Pensions,  Navy. 

Professor  Beesly,  writing  in  the  Positivist  Review^ 
exults  in  the  preference  shown  by  the  Labour  Party 
for  old-age  pensions  over  our  naval  supremacy.  He 
sees  in  it  the  promise  of  the  abandonment  of  that 
supremacy,  the  break  up  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
abandonment  of  India.    He  says  : — • 

Mr.  Murray  Macdonald's  supporters  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
say  what  policy  they  will  recommend  four  or  five  years  hence 
if  they  find  the  German  Navy  largely  increased,  the  Kiel  Canal 
widened,  and  the  Disturber  still  with  us  and  more  disturbing 
than  ever.  Will  they  consent  to  resume  the  mad  competition 
in  armaments,  or  will  they  systematically  and  resolutely  carry 
out  the  policy  upon  which  they  are  now  partially  and,  if  I  may 
say  so,  empirically  entering  ? 

He  declares  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  our 
naval  supremacy.    As  to  our  danger  from  invasion — 

All  our  difficulties  in  the  matter  of  defence  are  traceable  to 
our  possession  of  India,  the  disastrous  legacy  of  Chatham  and 
Clive. 

Mr.  Archibald  S.  Hurd,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  on  the  Two-Power  Standard,  says  : — 

Judged  by  every  test  our  naval  position  is  such  as  not  to  war- 
rant immediate  alarm  even  in  face  of  the  new  German  Navy 
Bill,  though  there  is  every  need  for  foresight  and  courage  in 
shaping  our  naval  policy.  Next  spring  the  outlook  will  be 
clearer,  and  then,  when  foreign  proposals  have  taken  more 
definite  form,  a  large  programme  of  shipbuilding  will  piobably 
be  urgently  required.  The  measure  of  our  naval  necessities 
must  be  the  activity  of  rivals. 
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SOCIALISM. 

Against:  Its  Harping  on  a  Single  String. 

Dr.  Crozier  contributes  to  the  Fortnightly  Review 
the  second  of  his  challenges  to  Socialism,  this  time 
addressing  himself  to  the  demolition  of  the  Socialist 
theory  of  human  evolution,  which,  he  asserts,  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  exhibitions  of  simplicity  the  intel- 
lectual world  has  yet  seen,  ignoring  as  it  does  the 
ultimate  essentials  and  ineradicable  elements  of 
human  society  and  human  nature.  The  Socialists 
cut  out  at  a  stroke  all  the  great  efficient  factors  of 
civilisation — war,  religion,  law,  government,  political 
institutions,  and  scientific  knowledge  in  general — as 
if  they  Were  but  appendages  or  surplusage,  and  sub- 
stitute for  the  complex  result  of  all  these  a  single 
simple  figure,  namely,  that  of  a  pure  economic 
or  industrial  evolution  which  they  have  cun- 
ningly slipped  into  its  place.  .  .  .  The  real  truth 
is,  that  the  peasants,  labourers,  and  working-classes 
generally  were  lifted  on  to  a  higher  plane  at  each 
remove,  not  so  much  by  improvements  in  their  own 
manual  labour,  or  by  their  own  initiative  and  exer- 
tions, as  by  the  sympathetic  aid  of  the  great  men, 
their  leaders,  who  followed  the  gleam  of  the  Ideal ; 
the  leaders  of  the  great  Catholic  Church,  in  its  early 
purity  and  noble  devotion  to  Humanity;  the  great 
Emperors  and  Kings  who  (with  more  personal  and 
selfish  motives,  it  is  true)  succeeded  them  and  took 
over  their  work  when  they  had  fallen  into  luxury  and 
decadence ;  the  great  philosophers,rpoets,  and  scientists 
who  (going  to  their  graves  for  the  most  part  in 
poverty)  aided  and  encouraged  these  again  in  their 
work;  and  the  great  inventors  and  organisers  who 
were  necessary  to  bring  all  this  work  to  its  successful 
fruition. 

He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  Socialist  con- 
ception of  the  institution  of  the  Family,  into  which  I 
have  not  space  to  follow  him.  He  concludes  by 
admitting  that  the  condition  of  the  unemployed  will 
justify  almost  any  attempt,  however  chimerical  and 
desperate,  to  alter  it,  but  he  attributes  this  condition 
not  to  capitalism,  but  to  that  most  deadly,  hopeless, 
and  even  damnable  doctrine  of  laissez-faire. 

The  New  Ireland  Review  for  February  publishes 
some  letters  from  an  ex-Unitarian  minister  who  had 
been  a  Socialist  but  is  now  a  Catholic.  The  letters 
set  forth  his  reasons  for  abandoning  Socialism. 

For  :  No  More  "  Worrying  Necessity." 

The  Gratid  Magazine  for  March  publishes  the  last 
instalment  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  papers  on  "  New 
Worlds  for  Old."  His  concluding  paper  is  a  fanciful 
sketch  as  to  the  changes  which  await  each  class  of 
the  community  when  the  Socialist  ideal  is  realised. 
The  Socialist  State  will  be  chiefly  distinguished  from 
the  present  one  by  the  absence  of  that  worrying 
urgency  to  earn,  that  sense  of  constant  economic 
insecurity,  which  afflicts  all  but  the  very  careless  or 
the  very  prosperous  to-day.  Human  nature  being  as 
it  is,  however,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  how  lazy 


folk  are  going  to  be  kept  in  the  collar  if  they  are  to 
be  thus  emancipated  from  the  worrying  necessity  to 
earn.  That  "  worrying  necessity  "  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  human  progress  from  the  earliest  ages  until 
now.  Mr.  Wells  tells  us  how  the  schoolmaster,  the 
middleman,  and  servants  will  prosper  in  the  Socialist 
State,  but  he  admits  that  there  are  certain  classes  who 
will  find  their  position  changed  : — 

So  far  as  many  professions  and  callings  go  this  matter  may  be 
dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Under  Socialism,  while  the  parti- 
cular trade  or  profession  might  not  exist,  there  would  probably 
be  ample  scope  in  the  public  machine  for  the  socially  more  pro- 
fitable employment  of  the  same  energies.  A  family  solicitor, 
such  as  we  know  him  now,  would  have  a  poor  time  in  a  Socialist 
State,  but  the  same  qualities  of  watchful  discretion  would  be 
needed  at  a  hundred  new  angles  and  friction  surlaces  of  the 
State  organisation. 

If  these  persons  will  be  as  well  off  in  the  future  as 
they  are  now,  that  will  not  be  the  case  with  the  rich, 
leisured,  wealthy  class.    To  them  Mr.  Wells  says : — 

There  is  no  way  out  of  it  ;  your  way  to  Socialism  is  through 
"  the  needle's  eye."  From  your  rare  class,  and  from  your  class 
alone,  does  Socialism  require  a  real  material  sacrifice.  You 
must  indeed  give  up  much  coarse  pride.  There  is  no  help  for 
it.  You  must  face  that  if  you  face  Socialism  at  all  You  must 
come  down  to  a  simpler,  and,  in  many  material  aspects,  a  less 
distinguished  way  of  living. 

I  appeal  from  your  wealth  to  your  nobility,  to  help  us  to 
impoverish  your  class  a  little,  and  make  all  the  world  infinitely 
richer  by  that  impoverishment.  And  I  am  sure  that  to  some  of 
you  1  shall  not  appeal  in  vain. 

"A  Great  Material  Religion." 
Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman  exults  over  the  triumph  of 
International    Socialism,  in  the  National  Review. 
He  says  : — 

From  Europe  right  round  to  North  and  South  America, 
and  now  Japan,  precisely  the  same  conceptions  are  emancipating 
the  minds  and  firing  the  hearts  of  the  workers  of  the  world. 
Socialism  is  to  all  Socialists  a  great  material  religion.  The 
old  supernatural  creeds  have  long  ceased  even  to  pretend  to 
guide  ;  they  have  now  almost  ceased  to  influence  the  thought  of 
our  time.  Nowhere  else  can  the  world  provide  unpaid  and 
self-sacrificing  zeal  and  enthusiasm  to  the  extent  that  these  are 
exhibited  daily  in  the  Socialist  camp. 

The  Practical  Modern  Socialist. 
Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  replying  to  an 
article  on  the  Impotence  of  Socialism  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  exultantly  declares  that  social  reform 
leads  to  Socialism,  and  that  the  step-by-step  Socialist 
is  the  most  practical  person  in  the  world.  He  says : — 
,  Thus  the  Socialist  says  that  the  means  of  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  exchange  should  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the 
community,  but  he  knows  that  all  the  means  of  production  are 
not  at  the  same  stage  in  their  evolution  towards  socialisation 
and  national  organisation.  Gas,  water,  and  trams  are  much 
riper  for  municipalisation  than  cotton  mills  ;  railways  are  nearer 
nationalisation  than  hackney  carriages;  coal-mines  than  the 
watchmaking  industry.  So  the  Socialist  begins  when  and 
where  the  nature  of  industrial  organisation  invites  him  to  begin, 
lust  in  so  far  as  the  use  of  some  form  of  property — for  instance, 
land — is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  community,  or  just  in 
so  far  as  certain  services— for  instance,  transport — are  bound  up 
in  national  efficiency,  national  control  and  organisation  become 
imperative.  Thus  the  provision  of  houses,  of  pure  milk,  of 
open  spaces  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  municipal  under- 
taking ;  railways  are  approaching  the  nationalisation  stage,  and 
several  municipalities  are  considering  the  advisability  of  acquiring 
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SMALL  HOLDINGS  IN  AMERICA  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  Century  Magazine  for  March  publishes  a  story 
of  how  an  American  engine-driver,  who,  at  the  age  of 
sixty  years,  went  back  to  the  land,  bought  a  farm  of 
one  acre  in  Washington  territory,  and  has  been  living 
upon  it  comfortably  ever  since  :— 

lie  paid  fourteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  land  and  "  improve- 
ments," and  an  additional  two  dollars  and  a  half  to  the  former 
owner's  son  for  clearing  away  the  rubbish  heap.  From  that 
day  he  has  paid  not  another  cent,  for  hired  labour.  "  I  am  my 
own  horse  and  plough  and  farm-hand,  and  even  my  own  rain- 
maker. I  tell  you,"  he  said  earnestly,  "  with  irrigation  and 
careful  supervision,  there's  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  profit- 
producer  that  can  beat  the  small  farm." 

His  acre  carries  170  fowls,  one-fourth  of  it  is 
devoted  to  an  orchard,  and  the  ground  is  irrigated  by 
a  small  stream.  His  wife  makes  preserves  of  the 
fruit,  and  his  vegetables  yield  almost  as  much  profit 
as  his  poultry. 

In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  amazing  account  of  what 
can  be  done  with  one  acre  by  a  retired  engine-driver, 
is  the  account  given  in  Worlds  Work  by  "Home 
Counties"  of  the  result  of  the  Newdigate  Land  Colony 
near  Reigate,  which  was  established  about  four  years 
ago.  The  colonists  support  their  land  at  an  average 
of  about  ^30  an  acre.  The  plots  vary  in  area  from 
three  to  twenty-five,  acres,  the  average  being  ten.  Of 
all  of  the  colonists,  "  Home  Counties  "  does  not  think 
that  more  than  three  are  able  to  live  out  of  their 
earnings  from  the  soil.  Yet  half  a  dozen  of  them 
have  put  at  least  ,£1,000  into  their  holdings  and  their 
cottages.  Some  of  the  men  have  sold  out  and  gone 
back  to  town.  The  cause  of  the  failure  has  been 
partly  due  to  the  absence  of  co-operation,  and  "  Home 
Counties"  thinks  the  settlement  was  well  worth 
founding,  and  those  who  founded  it  have  got  a  fair 
return  for  their  money.  The  colony  has  enabled  a 
number  of  intelligent  peo*ple  to  live  in  circumstances 
of  comfort  and  self-respect,  with  thoroughly  congenial 
life  in  a  rural  district,  but  there  is  in  some  cases  a 
slackening  of  the  standard  of  personal  refinement. 
Many  men  and  women  seem  to  need  the  stimulus  of 
the  busy  town  in  order  to  live  up  to  the  best  that  is 
in  them. 


Model  Lodging*  Houses  at  Home  and  Abroad. 

La  Revue  Internationale  de  Sociologie  for  February 
contains  a  good  article  concerning  model  lodgings  for 
working  men.  It  devotes  the  most  of  its  space  to 
the  good  houses  in  London,  but  it  is  stated  that 
similar  institutions  have  been  established  in  Germany, 
which  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  London, 
where  they  have  seven  or  eight  hundred  beds  occu- 
pied every  night.  In  Liverpool  the  David  Lewis 
Workmen's  Hostel  and  Club  was  established  in  1905, 
which  has  500  beds.  Another  institution  of  the  same 
kind  at  Liverpool  is  the  Bebington  Bush,  Glasgow  has 
the  White  House,  London  its  two  municipal  lodging- 
houses,  one  with  680  and  the  other  with  800  beds, 
New  York  its  Mills  Hostels,  Dublin  its  Iveagh 
House,  and  Milan  its  Poor  Men's  Hotel,  which 
accommodated  530  persons  a  day  in  1896. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  NEGROES  WORK. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  late  Commissioner  for 
Native  Affairs  in  the  Transvaal,  contributes  to  the 
Nineteenth  Century  the  following  summary  of  the 
results  of  his  wide  experience  as  to  how  to  make 
negroes  work.    He  says : — 

The  policy  recommended  is  (a)  to  adopt  upon  general  prin- 
ciples the  following  methods  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  and 
treatment  of  native  labourers  : 

(1)  Let  the  enlisting  of  labourers  be  conducted  by  licensed 
men,  other  than  Government  officers,  who  will  faithfully  describe 
the  nature  of  work  and  wages  and  give  no  promise  which  cannot 
be  fulfilled. 

(2)  Provide  accommodation  and  food  for  use  of  recruits  along 
labour  routes. 

(3)  Supply  labourers  with  wholesome  food,  decent  housing, 
and  medical  aid. 

(4)  Afford  opportunities  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  and 
grievances. 

(5)  Pay  in  cash  and  prevent  fraud. 

(6)  to  exert  influence  tp  raise  their  standard  so  that  they  may 
increase  their  wants  and  be  led  to  enter  into  the  industrial  life 
of  the  country. 

By  the  adoption  of  such  policy  in  the  Congo  or  any  other 
territories  the  tendency  will  be  to  inspire  labourers,  who  will 
become  contented,  happy,  and  interested  workers  ;  it  will  also 
be  to  reconcile  the  wanderer  for  his  absence,  and  to  create  an 
eagerness  for  that  which  labour  gives—  a  return  in  the  form  of 
enlightenment  as  well  as  wages. 

A  Suggestive  Native  Policy  for  South  Africa. 

We  need  in  Africa  first  an  education  test  to  be 
passed  before  a  native  shall  be  allowed  to  work  for 
hire,  and  secondly,  a  code  of  laws  which  shall  protect 
his  hours  and  conditions  of  labour,  and  especially  his 
wages.  For  in  the  native  rate  of  wages  we  reach  the 
crux  of  the  question.  The  negro  will  accept  a  wage 
which  to  the  white  man  would  be  less  than  a  starva- 
tion pittance.  If  the  white  man  is  going  to  have  any 
place  in  the  future  of  Africa,  except  as  a  director, 
manager,  or  skilled  expert,  some  means  or  other  must 
be  found  of  getting  over  this  wages  difficulty.  But 
the  way  is  fairly  simple.  It  lies  firstly  in  restricting 
the  power  of  the  capitalist  to  exploit  new  tribes  at  his 
pleasure,  by  means  already  sketched  out.  But  it  lies 
secondly  and  chiefly  in  the  possibility  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  wage  by  law,  sufficiently  high 
for  a  white  labourer  to  accept. — Mr.  L.  Haden 
Guest,  in  the  International  for  February. 


City  Planning. 

Charities  and  the  Commons^  of  New  York,  publishes 
in  its  February  number  the  second  of  a  series  of  four 
civic  broadsides,  or  what  we  should  call  a  special 
supplement  devoted  to  one  subject.  The  first  was 
published  in  November,  1906,  and  was  about  Organi- 
sation and  the  Municipal  Movement.  The  second, 
published  in  February,  advocates  the  re-planning  and 
beautifying  of  cities.  It  deals  with  parks,  civic  centres, 
and  the  control  of  suburban  areas,  the  development 
of  water-fronts,  and,  in  short,  it  is  an  exhaustive  treatise 
upon  a  subject  of  great  importance  which  is  very  little 
studied  in  this  country.  The  most  beautiful  cities  in 
the  United  States  are  those  that  have  the  best  city 
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RUDYARD  KIPLING  THE  POET  OF  YESTERDAY. 

French  Views  of  His  Eclipse  by  Meredith. 

The  mid-February  numbers  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
and  La  Revue  both  contain  short  appreciations  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling. 

M.  Andre*  Chevrillon,  writing  in  the  former,  says 
that  if  the  literary  public  of  each  nation  had  had  its 
own  list  of  candidates  to  draw  up,  England  would 
have  proposed  Mr.  George  Meredith  before  Mr. 
Swinburne,  Mr.  Kipling,  or  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 
Both  Mr.  Meredith  and  Mr.  Kipling  adore  the  intel- 
lectual energy  of  man  and  of  life,  but  Mr.  Meredith 
judges  it  in  the  refinements  of  culture,  whereas 
Mr.  Kipling  is  concerned  with  the  quality  which 
promises  victory  in  the  universal  fight  for  life. 
His  personages  are  resolutely  English,  and  their  work 
of  conquest  and  government  belongs  to  the  English 
ideal  of  yesterday  before  the  advent  to  power  of  the 
Liberal  party  and  the  more  recent  progress  of  demo- 
cratic ideas.  The  most  remarkable  sign  of  this  reac- 
tion, which  the  writer  calls  intellectualist,  is  the  rise  of 
Mr.  Meredith  in  place  of  Mr.  Kipling  to  the  throne  of 
English  literature.  England  is  changing  with  discon- 
certing rapidity,  and  is  departing  from  the  old  aristo- 
craticideal  and  the  imperialist  dream  of  yesterday  which 
the  poet  of  **  The  Seven  Seas"  did  so  much  to  suggest. 
Very  dignified  has  been  Mr.  Kipling's  retirement. 
Speaking  only  at  long  ^intervals,  he  no  longer  ad- 
dresses the  nation.  In  a  word,  the  triumph  of  the 
Liberals,  the  recent  rapid  progress  of  the  ideas  of 
social  justice  and  solidarity,  the  general  effort  at 
reform  which  is  taking  place  in  the  army  and  the 
school,  and  the  desire  to  restore  the  peasant  to  the 
land  and  the  land  to  the  peasant,  all  correspond  to 
the  eclipse  of  Mr.  Kipling  and  to  the  literary  rule  of 
the  great  idealist  romancer,  the  friend  of  human 
reason  and  of  France. 

the  professor  of  energy. 

In  La  Revue  Nicolas  Se'gur  also  notes  the  remark- 
able change  which  has  come  over  England  of  late, 
and  says  that  one  of  the  symptoms  of  the  great  change 
is  the  growing  favour  of  the  new  cosmopolitan  litera- 
ture which  has  succeeded  the  imperialist  poetry  of 
Mr.  Kipling.  Never  was  an  artist  more  impregnated 
with  the  essence  of  the  Anglo-Saxqn  race  than  Mr. 
Kipling,  he  continues,  and  in  awarding  him  the  Nobel 
Prize  the  Swedish  jury  bestowed  the  palm  on  old 
Albion,  imperialist  and  haughty,  greedy  for  conquest 
and  sensations,  rather  perverse,  very  egoistic  and 
tenacious,  very  simple,  yet  naively  vain,  and 
cultivating,  above  all  things,  force  and  the 
desire  to  rule.  All  the  spectacles  to  which  Mr. 
Kipling  invites  us  are  spectacles  of  energy.  "  To 
serve  England ! "  that  is  his  only  ideal,  and  he  is 
indifferent  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  end  is  to  be 
attained.  His  morality  is  guided  by  the  greatness 
of  England  alone.  Like  Stendhal,  Mr.  Kipling  is  the 
preacher  of  individualism  and  the  admirer  of  extra- 
ordinary natures.    He  wants  to  return  to  the  adora- 


tion of  the  primitive  and  violent  instincts  of  our 
ancestors.  But  being  a  modern  man,  he  abandons 
himself  to  excess  to  the  cult  of  energy  and  ends  by 
appearing  sickly  because  of  exaggeration. 

THE   INDEPENDENCE   OF  BULGARIA. 

Tis  Thirty  Years  Since! 

Thirty  years  of  independence  and  twenty  years  of 
wise  government  have,  writes  Rene'  Pinon  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  January  15th,  made  Bul- 
garia a  modern  State  and  assured  it  a  place  among 
the  European  Powers. 

There  are  no  old  men  to  be  seen  in  Bulgaria,  we 
are  told.  Ministers,  generals,  diplomatists,  all  are 
young ;  young  in  age,  but  young  especially  in  enthu- 
siasm and  physical  and  intellectual  activity.  Generals 
like  PetrorT  and  Zontcheff  are  still  in  their  vigour ; 
yet  it  was  in  the  great  war  thirty  years  ago  that  they 
distinguished  themselves. 

PEASANTS  AND  SOLDIERS. 

The  strength  of  Bulgaria,  its  future,  lies  in  the 
peasant  population.  It  is  a  rural  democracy,  a  country 
of  small  landowners,  and  the  State  is  much  interested 
in  protecting  them  against  usury.  Few  countries, 
says  the  writer,  have  an  agrarian  legislation  more 
complete  or  better  adapted  to  its  needs,  or  a  system 
of  credit  better  organised.  Bulgaria  is  also  a  country 
of  good  soldiers,  and  in  the  army  more  than  any- 
where else  the  Bulgarians  give  proofs  of  that  spirit  of 
patriotism  and  discipline  which  constitutes  the  moral 
patrimony  of  their  race. 

A  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  utters  a  note  of  warning. 
The  rising  generation,  which  does  not  know  anything 
of  the  days  of  the  struggle  thirty  years  ago,  is  being 
educated  in  the  universities  of  Western  Europe  or  in 
Bulgaria  itself  on  European  methods,  and  the  young 
Bulgarians  have  taken  from  modern  sciences  and 
philosophies  many  audacious  and  extreme  theories, 
without  having  acquired  at  the  same  rime  the  critical 
sense  which  would  mitigate  their  virulence ;  they 
believe  with  enthusiasm  in  the  necessary  and  con- 
tinual progress  of  institutions,  ideas,  and  manners, 
but  they  have  lost  the  faculty  to  see  realities ;  and 
they  are  impatient,  and  in  politics  impatience  often 
becomes  revolution. 

THE  MACEDONIAN  PERIL. 

The  Macedonian  crisis  is  a  great  peril,  and  a  Prince 
less  wise,  less  patient,  and  less  confident  of  the  future 
than  is  Prince  Ferdinand  would  entangle  Bulgaria  in 
the  liberation  of  Macedonia.  And  will  Prince  Fer- 
dinand himself  always  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  ? 
Public  opinion  more  than  sovereigns  rules  the  world 
to-day.  If  he  could  feel  assured  of  powerful  friends, 
and  if  he  received  certain  significant  encouragements, 
would  not  the  action  become  for  him  a  necessity  and 
a  duty  ?  C^j^bT^VOOg le 
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poison  FOODS. 

Hard  Nuts  for  Vegetarians  to  Crack. 
In    MeClurts    Magazine    recently   Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  writing  on  "  Poison  Foods,"  offered  the 
vegetarians  a  plateful  of  nuts  to  crack. 

"what  is  the  best  food?" 

"There  isn't  any,"  as  the  Mad  Hatter  said  to  Alice 
when  he  offered  her  wine  at  his  tea-party  : — 

Not  only  is  there  no  "best  food,"  but,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  there  cannot  be.  No  single  food  yet  discovered  will 
alone  sustain  human  beings  in  perfect  health  and  vigour  for  any 
considerable  period.  On  the  other  hand,  no  food  ever  yet 
invented  by  the  wit  of  man  or  resorted  to  under  the  bitterest 
necessity  but  what  has  certain,  it  may  be  very  modest,  virtues 
and  uses  of  its  own. 

The  old,  tried  foods  are  the  best  after  all,  but  it  is 
astonishing  how  few  there  are  of  them  :  a  few  kinds 
of  meat,  three  great  grains  (wheat,  rice  and  maize), 
a  hundred  or  so  kinds  of  fish,  two  sugars,  a  few 
roots  and  tubers,  twenty  or  thirty  fruits,  forty  or  fifty 
vegetables,  and  not  much  else. 

Two-thirds  of  the  money  spent  on  food  by  every 
civilised  race  and  most  barbaric  ones  goes  to 
purchase  some  combination  of  these  great  staples. 
Science,  moreover,  has  long  ago  vindicated  the 
wisdom  of  humanity's  selection  by  showing  that 
these  foods  contain  most  fuel-value,  are  more  digest- 
ible and  more  free  from  bad  results  than  any  other 
foods  to  be  had  at  the  price,  or,  in  fact,  at  any  price. 
Besides  the  staple  foods,  there  are  the  accessory  foods, 
including  most  of  those  which  food  reformers  and 
vegetarians  are  always  telling  us  to  adopt  entirely, 
and  the  purely  luxurious  foods.  Also  there  are  the 
"  poison  foods." 

THREE  KINDS  OF  POISON  FOODS. 

Of  so-called  "  poison  foods  "  there  are  three  great 
classes  :  Those  so  poisonous  as  to  be,  as  a  rule,  quite 
unfit  for  food ;  those  containing  a  small  amount  of 
poison,  and  therefore  fit  to  be  taken  only  in  moderate 
amounts ;  and  those  which  act  as  an  acute  poison  to, 
say,  five  per  cent,  of  people,  and  are  harmless  to 
all  the  rest.  Nearly  all  these  last,  however,  are 
poisonous  to  most  people  if  taken  in  excess.  Not 
a  single  staple  food  comes  within  any  of  these 
categories. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  BEAN. 

The  bean  is  put  by  the  writer  into  the  second  class 
of  "  poison  foods,"  for  : — 

Coiled  amid  its  rich  store  of  proteid  and  fat,  like  guardian 
dragons,  lie  an  aromatic  oil  and  a  bitter  alkaloid,  both 
poisonous  to  the  susceptible  stomach  in  small  amounts,  and  to 
the  average  one  in  larger.  These  explain  the  well-known 
unpopularity  of  beans  as  a  staple  on  the  boarding-house  table, 
in  the  lumber-camp,  on  the  march. 

This  toxic  principle,  the  writer  says,  is  really  little 
short  of  a  dietetic  calamity,  for  beans,  peas  and 
lentils  contain  so  much  proteid  or  nitrogenous  food, 
and  are  so  cheap.  We  all  know  about  there  being 
twice  as  much  proteid  in  a  shillingsworth  of  dried 
peas  or  'beans  as  in  a  shillingsworth  of  cheese,  five 


times  as  much  as  in  a  shillingsworth  of  beef,  eta  But 
the  "  poor  man  "  nevertheless  obstinately  refuses  his 
beefsteak  unless  it  is  beef,  and  not  beans  and  peas. 
And  he  is  quite  right,  says  Dr.  Hutchinson,  only  he 
does  not  know  why  he  is  right.  These  foods  "  show 
up  beautifully  in  the  analysis,  but  you  can't  live  on 
them."  Take  beans  or  peas  as  the  sole  source  of 
proteid,  and  unpleasant  results  follow. 

THE  CASE  AGAINST  CHEESE,  NUTS  AND  BANANAS. 

Admiting  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  cheese, 
the  writer  yet  says  the  average  man  is  right  when  he 
takes  it  chiefly  as  a  relish  at  the  end  or  beginning  of 
a  meal  and  in  small  quantities.  If  he  took  it  in  large 
quantities,  he  would  find  that  the  ferments  it  con- 
tains made  him  ill.  Now  as  to  nuts,  it  is  true  that 
they,  too,  come  wonderfully  well  out  of  the  analytical 
test;  but  taken  in  more  than  very  small  quantities 
they  produce  disagreeable  results,  such  as  colic,  and 
even,  it  is  said,  appendicitis.  The  banana,  for  several 
reasons,  is  unsuitable  for  a  staple  food.  It  must  be 
"  just  so  "  to  be  wholesome,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  it  "  just  so  "  when  it  comes  so  far. 

OCCASIONAL  "  POISON  FOODS." 

These  include,  of  course,  many  foods  which  we 
most  of  us  find  perfectly  wholesome.  Strawberries, 
for  instance,  persistently  upset  some  people ;  less 
frequently  cherries  do  so.  Apples  have  in  this  respect 
the  cleanest  record.  Most  ordinary  vegetables  also 
are  "  occasionally  poisonous."  Very  few  animal  pro- 
ducts, however,  are  so,  assuming,  of  course,  that  they 
are  "  sound."  Eggs  are  notoriously  the  worst  example 
of  an  "  occasionally  poisonous  "  animal  food — another 
knock  for  the  vegetarians,  who  sometimes  take  eggs. 
Tea  and  coffee  are  classed  as  "  eccentric  poisons,"  but 
the  writer  says  that  "  few  discoveries  of  the  wit  of 
man  have  added  more  to  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  life  and  less  to  its  miseries  than  tea  and  coffee." 
The  "  tea-poisoning  "  of  the  poor  is  not  due  to  the 
tea  they  can  get,  but  to  the  food  which  they  cannot  get. 
Tea  is  constantly  made  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins  of 
improper  or  insufficient  food. 


The  Quiver  recently  contained  a  paper  on  "  The 
Bible  for  the  Jews,"  by  J.  Kennedy  Maclean.  Till 
now,  the  writer  says,  the  Bible  has  been  in  a  sense 
a  sealed  book  to  the  Jews,  because  to  most  Jews 
Hebrew  is  a  foreign  tongue.  Now,  however,  the  Jews 
have  the  Bible  in  Yiddish,  for  which  they  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Marcus  S.  Bergman,  a  converted  German 
Jew.  He  translated  direct  from  the  Hebrew,  without 
any  alteration  or  omission.  The  Rabbis  have  eagerly 
accepted  the  translation,  ten  thousand  copies  of  which 
have  already  been  distributed.  As  soon  as  he  has 
sufficient  funds  the  translator  hopes  to  distribute  far 
more,  but  will  not  run  into  debt  over  the  work.  At 
present  he  is  engaged  on  a  Marked  Bible — that  is, 
one  in  which  all  the  Messianic  passages,  and  those 
relating  to  the  divinity  of  Christ  and  the  doctrine  of 
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JAPAN'S  SPHERE  OF  INFLUENCE. 

Her  Line  of  Attack  on  the  Nations. 

The  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  the  North 
American  Review  sends  to  the  February  number  of 
that  periodical  a  remarkable  account  of  Japanese 
policy  which  has  hitherto  escaped  attention  in  the 
West  He  says  that  during  the  discussion  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  at  St.  Petersburg  between  the 
Russian  and  Japanese  Governments  Japan  revealed 
what  was  her  line  of  attack  on  the  commercial  interests 
of  all  other  nations  in  the  Far  East : — 

M.  Motono  demanded  that  Japan  should  have  a  privileged 
commercial  status  in  extensive  regions  of  the  Far  East.  It  consists 
of  a  claim  advanced  by  the  Mikado's  Government  to  bestow 
upon  and  accept  from  "  Korea  and  the  countries  contiguous  to 
Japan  in  eastern  Asia  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca"  special  commercial  concessions  to  which  no  other 
Powers,  despite  their  right  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  favoured 
nation,  shall  be  entitled. 

This  claim  has  already  been  allowed  by  Russia*;  and  Japan 
confidently  expects  that  it  will  be  likewise  acknowledged  by 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  the  other  nations.  The 
innovation  came  about  in  this  way.  The  two  contracting  parties 
agreed  to  grant  to  each  other  what  is  known  as  the  most-favoured- 
nation treatment.  That  is  to  say,  over  and  above  the  special 
tariff  concessions  and  other  commercial  facilities  reciprocally  and 
expresssly  accorded,  they  affirmed  their  willingness  to  extend  to 
each  other  the  facilities  which  they  already  bestowed,  or  may 
hereafter  bestow,  upon  other  friendly  Powers.  To  confer  these 
rights  upon  friendly  nations  is  nowadays  the  custom.  But  it  is 
also  usual  to  add  a  restrictive  qualification  eliminating  from  the 
roost-favoured -nation  clause  those  special  concessions— some- 
times mere  border  facilities  for  traffic — which  are  common 
between,  and  confined  to,  neighbouring  countries. 

This  restrictive  stipulation,  which  always  qualifies  the  most- 
favoured-nation clause  in  Russian  commercial  treaties,  was 
omitted  in  the  Japanese  draft  of  the  new  commercial  agreement. 
The  Russian  plenipotentiaries,  assuming  that  the  omission  was 
due  to  an  oversight,  asked  to  have  the  lacking  clauses  inserted. 

M.  Motono  assented  to  this,  but  conditionally.  He  would 
add  the  clause,  he  said,  provided  that  the  same  stipulation  be 
applied  to  kindred  privileges  which  Japan  may  accord  to  and 
receive  from  her  neighbours.  "  Her  neighbours?"  the  Russians 
exclaimed.  "Yes.  Why  should  an  island  State  be  deemed 
neighbourless  and  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable 
commercial  and  political  privileges  which  continental  Powers 
vindicate  for  themselves?  "And  who  are  your  neighbours ? n 
one  can  imagine  the  Russian  statesman  inquiring  of  his 
Japanese  colleague.  "Our  neighbours,"  was  the  reply,  "are 
the  nations  and  the  people  living  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca ;  the  Chinese,  the  Siamese,  the  Koreans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Cochin-China."  Truly,  a  formidable  array  of 
peoples  and  a  vast  expanse  of  territory.  As  M.  Motono's 
proposal  was  accepted,  these  millions  of  Orientals,  with  their 
great  and  increasing  purchasing  powers,  may  be  enabled  to  trade 
with  Japan  on  terms  calculated  to  baffle  the  most  vigorous  attempts 
at  competition.  As  Russia,  not  being  an  industrial  nation,  had 
but  little  to  lose  by  compliance  with  Japan's  demand,  while 
probably  she  stood  to  gain  considerably,  her  plenipotentiaries 
consented. 

Bat  the  consent  was  contingent,  not  absolute.  Russia  stipu- 
lated that,  her  acquiescence  shall  not  have  any  practical  con- 
sequences unless  and  until  those  other  Powers  also  assent. 


In  view  of  the  coming  Olympic  Games  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  in  London  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  Revue  Olympique,  dealing  with  sports, 
physical  education  and  hygiene,  is  published  every 
month  at  Auxerre. 


ASIATIC  STUDENTS  IN  JAPAN. 

Saint  Nihal  Singh  writes  in  the  Modern  Review 
for  February  an  interesting  paper  on  Tokyo  as  a  student 
centrp.    He  says : — 

The  entire  Orient  is  now  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Japanese.  Japan  has  inspired  the  East  to  a  better  appreciation 
of  herself  and  her  opportunities,  and  the  Metropolis  of  the  Sun- 
rise Kingdom  already  has  become  the  rendezvous  of  young  men 
and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 

How  much  the  late  war  had  to  do  with  the  new  enthusiasm 
animating  the  Orient  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  number 
of  Chinese  students  in  Japan  before  and  after  the  war.  The 
first  two  Chinese  students  officially  sent  to  Japan  went  there  a 
little  over  eight  years  ago.  Five  years  later  the  number  was  591. 
In  June,  1906,  there  were  about  10,000.  To-day  it  totals  20,000. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the  number  of  Indian  students 
in  Japan  has  more  than  trebled  since  the  war.  Six  Indians  are 
studying  in  the  Japanese  Universities.  The  Nepalese  students 
sent  to  Japan  by  the  Government  of  Nepal  took  along  with 
them  a  large  retinue  of  servants  and  attendants.  It  is  intended 
that  these  attendants  shall  obtain  admittance  into  factories  of 
different  sorts  and  thus  profitably  employ  their  leisure  hours  by 
learning  trades.   

THE  TOLERANCE  OF  ISLAM.  1 

The  Review  of  Religions  for  January,  which  is 
published  in  the  Punjaub,  contains  a  remarkable 
article  on  the  tolerance  of  Islam,  which  is  a  trans- 
lation of  a  paper  written  by  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad  of 
Qadian,  and  read  at  a  Religious  Conference  held  at 
Lahore  under  the  auspices  of  the  Arya  Samaj.  The 
writer  quotes  several  verses  from  the  Koran,  which 
he  maintains  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  Moham- 
medans "  to  accept  all  the  prophets  who  are  accepted 
by  large  numbers  of  the  human  race.  According  to 
the  Koran  it  is  a  sufficient  argument  of  the  truth  of 
those  prophets  that  they  are  accepted  as  true  by  a 
great  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  assistance  and 
support  of  God  was  granted  them  at  every  step." 
"  High  is  the  dignity  of  God,  and  He  is  above  such 
things  as  that  He  should  make  millions  of  human 
beings  the  devoted  followers  of  a  person  whom  He 
knows  to  be  an  impostor  and  a  deceiver  and  a  liar." 

"  This,"  says  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad,  "  is  a  very 
sound  and  stable  principle."  It  certainly  carries  us 
very  far,  for  it  amounts  to  an  assertion  that  no  lie  or 
imposture  can  possibly  deceive  millions  of  creatures. 
This  exceeding  wide  basis  of  tolerance  may  be  com- 
mended to  our  Broad  Church  friends.  It  is,  indeed, 
news  to  hear  that  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as 
the  most  intolerant  of  all  creeds  should  recognise  the 
divine  mission  of  all  its  rivals.  But  Mirza  Ghulam 
Ahmad  says  : — 

Muhammadans  are  exhorted  to  be  respectful  to  all  those 
religious  leaders  who  are  accepted  in  the  world  as  prophets  of 
God.  This  is  mentioned  on  more  occasions  than  one  in  order 
to  impress  upon  the  followers  of  the  Koran  that  they  should  not 
speak  lightly  or  contemptuously  of  any  religious  leader  of 
humanity.  For  to  speak  contemptuously  of  any  prophet  of  God 
is,  according  to  Islam,  the  most  heinous  of  all  sins. 

This  is  all  very  good  hearing,  but  I  rather  suspect 
that  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad  would  have  had  a  short 
shrift  if  he  had  preached  this  doctrine  to,  let  us  say, 
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the  conquest  of  the  air. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells's  story  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  still  drags  considerably.  This  -month  we 
have  the  third  instalment,  and  the  war  has  not  yet 
begun,  the  new  chapter  being  entirely  devoted  to  an 
account  of  a  runaway  balloon  drifting  over  Europe  and 
descending  on  the  other  side  of  a  great  airship  and 
war-balloon  factory,  which  has  been  established  in 
Franconia  to  develop  silently  and  swiftly  the  power 
which  would  give  Germany,  before  all  other  nations, 
a  fleet  of  airships,  the  power  of  the  air,  and  the 
empire  of  the  world.  The  following  is  Mr.  Wells's 
description  of  what  he  imagines  the  fighting  airship 
of  the  future  will  be  : — 

These  German  airships  were  held  together  by  rib-like 
skeletons  of  steel  and  aluminium  and  a  stout  inelastic  canvas 
outer-skin,  within  which  was  an  impervious  rubber  gas-bag,  cut 
up  by  transverse  dissepiments  into  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  com- 
partments. These  were  all  absolutely  gas-tight  and  filled  with 
hydrogen,  and  the  entire  aerostat  was  kept  at  any  level  by 
means  of  a  long  internal  balloonette  of  oiled  and  toughened 
silk  canvas,  into  which  air  could  be  forced  and  from  which  it 
could  be  pumped.  So  the  airship  could  be  made  either  heavier 
or  lighter  than  air,  and  losses  of  weight  through  the  consumption 
of  fuel,  the  casting  of  bombs  and  so  forth,  could  also  be  com- 
pensated by  admitting  air  to  sections  of  the  general  gas-bag. 
Ultimately  that  made  a  highly  explosive  mixture  ;  but  in  all 
these  matters  risks  must  be  taken  and  guarded  against. 

There  was  a  steel  axis  to  the  whole  affair,  a  central  backbone 
which  terminated  in  the  engine  and  propeller,  and  the  men  and 
magazines  were  forward  in  a  series  of  cabins  under  the  expanded 
headlike  forepart.  The  engine,  which  was  of  the  extraordinarily 
powerful  Pforzheim  type,  that  supreme  triumph  of  German 
invention,  was  worked  by  wires  from  this  forepart,  which  was 
indeed  the  only  really  habitable  part  of  the  ship.  If  anything 
went  wrong,  the  engineers  went  aft  along  a  rope  ladder  beneath 
the  frame.  The  tendency  of  the  whole  affair  to  roll  was  partly 
corrected  by  a  horizontal  lateral  fin  on  either  side,  and  steering 
was  chiefly  effected  by  two  vertical  fins,  which  normally  lay  back 
like  gill-flaps  on  either  side  of  the  head.  It  was  indeed  a  most 
complete  adaptation  of  the  fish  form  to  aerial  conditions,  the 
position  of  swimming  bladder,  eyes,  and  brain  being,  however, 
below  instead  of  above.  A  striking  and  unfishlike  feature  was 
the  apparatus  for  wireless  telegraphy  that  dangled  from  the 
forward  cabin — that  is  to  say,  under  the  chin  of  the  fish. 

These  monsters  were  capable  of  ninety  miles  an  hour  in  a  calm, 
so  that  they  could  face  and  make  headway  against  nearly  every- 
thing except  the  fiercest  tornado.  They  varied  in  length 
from  eight  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet,  and  they  had  a  carry- 
ing power  of  from  seventy  to  two  hundred  tons. 

It  is  in  these  airships  that  Germany  will  attack 
New  York  in  the  great  war  which  is  to  prove  once 
more  the  impossibility  of  any  one  nation  securing  the 
supremacy  of  the  world. 

The  Century  Magazine  gives  the  first  place  to 
Major  H.  B.  Hersey's  experiences  in  the  sky.  He  is 
the  inspector  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau, 
and  has  made  many  aerial  journeys  both  in  France 
and  America.  Speaking  of  the  use  of  air-ships  in  war, 
he  says  : — 

Our  own  government  has  done  but  little  in  ballooning  except 
in  the  way  of  preparatory  work.  An  aeronautic  division  has 
been  organised  in  the  signal  corps,  and  a  small  body  of  picked 
men  is  being  trained  in  aeronautics  by  use  of  the  ordinary 
spherical  balloon. 

While  we  feel  secure  from  war  in  our  isolated  position,  and 
with  our  enormous  resources,  yet  we  should  at  all  times  be  pre- 
pared, and  no  important  advance  in  the  art  of  war  like  the  use 
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of  air  cruisers  should  be  neglected.  We  are  a  peaceful  nation, 
but  the  very  fact  of  our  being  fully  prepared  is  the  greatest  safe- 
guard against  aggression  which  mignt  involve  us  in  war. 

Mr.  Rupert  Johnstone  describes,  in  a  copiously 
illustrated  paper  in  the  Worlds  Work  for  March, 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Derby  of  the  Air,"  how  Mr. 
Henry  Farman  won  the  blue  ribbon  of  aeronautics.  Mr. 
Johnstone  describes  all  that  has  been  done  of  late  to 
secure  for  mankind  the  dominion  over  the  air.  It  is 
illustrated  with  photographs  of  all  the  leading  aero- 
planes that  have  been  invented.  What  is  startling  is 
the  estimate  which  is  given  as  to  the  cost  of  aero- 
planes : — 

£ 

Aeroplane  complete  with  wheels,  but  without 
machinery  .......  200 

Petrol  motor,  20  horse-power,  complete  .  360 

Screw  and  its  installation       ....  20 

Installation  of  motor,  etc.       .  .  .12 

Total  .... 


WHAT  IS  THE  BRUNSVIGA? 

Babb age's  calculating  machine  is  outdone  by  the 
"  Brunsviga,"  which  is  on  show  at  the  Business  Exhi- 
bition at  Olympia.  It  is  described  in  the  Magazine 
of  Commerce  for  March  as  being  no  bigger  than  a 
typewriting  machine.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  Russian 
engineer  named  Odhner,  and  is  manufactured  in 
Brunswick ;  9,000  have  already  been  sold.  Here  is 
a  sample  of  a  sum  the  Brunsviga  solves  in  one 
minute :  — 

I3'485  pence  X  ft  +  5l%'+  26%  +  iR  -  2j%  +  1%. 
The  **  answer,"  15  104,  is  returned  in  60  seconds.  Three  thumb- 
screws, a  row  of  small  metal  knobs,  a  square  of  figures  ranging 
from  1  to  9  in  either  direction,  one  or  two  other  rows  of 
numerals,  and  at  the  side  a  handle.  Such  is  the  "  Brunsviga  " 
calculator.  It  is  smaller  than  a  typewriter,  and  the  brains  are 
inside  ! 

It  is  something  more  than  a  mere  adding  machine.  It  will 
calculate  with  infallible  accuracy  and  with  incredible  speed  all 
kinds  of  arithmetical  problems,  without  any  mental  labour  to 
the  user,  giving  results  in  thirteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  figures. 
It  can,  moreover,  be  implicitly  trusted,  as  it  carries  a  self- 
checking  device  which  instantly  reveals  a  mistake  to  the 
operator. 

This  ingenious  machine  is  manufactured  in  three  sizes  : — Size 
A,  giving  a  result  of  eighteen  figures  ;  B,  thirteen  figures  ;  C, 
twenty  figures.  It  commands  all  the  four  methods  of  reckon- 
ing, together  with  their  combinations,  and  is,  therefore,  capable 
of  dealing  with  every  calculation.  With  it  can  be  worked  out 
rapidly  and  correctly  potentials,  root  extractions,  and  geometrical 
progressions  as  well  as  the  most  difficult  mercantile  calculations, 
thus  establishing  its  peculiar  importance  to  commerce,  technics, 
and  science. 


In  the  Irish  Educational  Review  for  February  Mary 
Hayden  and  Hannah  Sheehy-Skeffington  make  a 
vigorous  reply  to  Miss  Mead's  contention  that, 
although  women  seeking  a  degree  in  a  university  may 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  competition  with  men-students 
at  the  examinations,  they  should  be  prepared  for  these 
examinations  mainly  by  lectures  and  instruction  given 
in  separate  colleges  by  women  Fellows  of  the  uni- 
versity. From  this  they  emphatically  dissent,  and  set 
forth  the  reasons  for  the  faith  which  is  in  them. 
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THE  NEW  MICROSCOPE. 

Double  Power  and  in  the  Dark  ! 

The  most  startling  paradox  of  modern  scientific 
discovery  is  the  new  ultra-violet  rays  microscope, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  an  invisible  ray,  photographs 
invisible  objects  in  the  dark.  The  power  is  double 
that  of  any  existing  microscope  that  works  with  white 
light.  A  writer  in  the  March  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Montldy  gives  a  lucid  account  of  this  miracle.  He 
says: — 

To-day  a  single  leap  into  the  unknown  dark  gives  new  and 
living  empires  up  to  light,  doubles  the  power  of  any  microscope 
ever  produced,  revolutionises  the  study  of  the  infinitely  small. 
A  new  aid  to  scientific  discovery  has  done  all  this,  a  microscope 
with  quartz  lenses,  using  light  far  beyond  all  visible  light,  that 
of  the  ultra-violet.  If  we  pass  an  electric  current  between  two 
poles  made  up  of  either  metallic  cadmium  or  magnesium,  that  is 
to  say,  if  we  form  either  a  cadmium  or  a  magnesium  arc  lamp, 
there  will  be  given  off  a  number  of  light  waves,  visible  and 
invisible.  Among  these  latter  waves  are  some  of  the  shortest 
and  swiftest,  and,  as  a  result,  some  of,  the  most  useful  of  the 
ultra-violet. 

These  light  waves  cannot  pass  through  glass.  It 
was  discovered  they  would  pass  through  fused  quartz. 
The  eye  cannot  see  them,  but  they  can  impress  an 
image  on  a  sensitive  plate : — 

So  a  microscope  was  obtained  of  practically  the  shape  and 
construction  of  a  compound  microscope,  having  eye-piece  and 
objective  of  fused  quartz  instead  of  glass,  having  quartz  prisms 
for  transmission  instead  of  glass  mirrors,  and  slides  of  quartz 
instead  of  glass.  The  source  of  illumination  had  become  short, 
swift,  single-toned  waves  of  ultra-violet,  instead  of  long  complex 
waves  of  white  light.  What  will  this  instrument  do  ?  It  will 
do  just  double  what  the  old  can  accomplish. 

Where  the  old  microscope  magnified  20,000  times 
the  new  magnifies  40,000  !  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
old  microscope  only  photographed  dead  microbes  ;  this 
photographs  living  bacilli : — 

Ultra-violet  light  is  selectively  absorbing.  Just  what  does 
that  mean  ?  Simply  this,  that  this  light  is  so  extremely  sensitive 
to  minute  changes  in  the  thickness  of  any  substance  through 
which  it  passes,  that  the  slightest  difference  in  density  makes  a 
marked  difference  on  a  photographic  plate  exposed  to  that  light. 
Every  hollow,  every  cavity  of  tissue  must  have  a  boundary  wall 
to  separate  it  from  the  flesh  or  tissue  about  it,  and  those  walls 
must  be  thicker  than  the  surrounding  mass.  With  rays  far  more 
potent  than  those  of  white  light  the  ultra-violet  maps  out  the 
whole  interior  of  a  specimen,  and  shows  the  boundaries  of  every 
part.  Sunlight  would  not  reveal  the  history- of  the  living  germ. 
The  ultra-violet  can  trace  that  history  from  its  beginning  to  its 
end. 

With  the  new  microscope  we  can  imbed  a  typhoid  bacillus  in 
a  solution  where  it  can  live  its  allotted  time  of  existence  under 
constant  observation.  We  are  able  to  study  germ  processes  of 
growth,  methods  of  reproduction,  the  spread  of  disease,  and 
the  effects  of  inoculation. 


The  Polar  bear  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a 
promising  member  of  a  circus  troupe,  but  an  article 
in  the  Strand  Magazine  for  March  tells  us  that  Mr. 
W.  Hagenbeck,  in  twelve  years,  has  succeeded  in 
converting  seventy-five  Polar  bears  into  a  performing 
company.  The  bears  were  captured  when  cubs  and 
sent  from  the  Polar  regions  to  Hamburg.  They  are  as 
tame  as  dogs  and  will  form  pyramids,  wrestle  with  men, 
and  shoot  the  chute  just  as  if  they  were  human  beings. 


MUSIC  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

An  Estimate  of  Grieg. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Gilman,  writing  on  Grieg  in  the 
February  number  of  the  North  American  Review, 
says  Grieg  is  sometimes  truly  imaginative,  as  in  pas- 
sages in  the  "  Peer  Gynt "  Suite  and  certain  instru- 
mental pieces.  He  has  also  achieved  ideas  of 
exquisite  distinction,  of  noble  breadth,  but  they  lack 
the  stamp  of  supreme  excellence.  He  is  often  capti- 
vating, eloquent,  and  impassioned,  as  in  many  of  his 
lovely  songs ;  there  is  free  and  vigorous  spontaneity 
in  the  violin  sonatas ;  in  the  slow  movement  of  his 
beloved  piano  concerto  there  is  infinite  sweetness, 
ravishing  tenderness  ;  in  the  dirge  from  the  "  Peer 
Gynt "  music  there  is  a  quality  of  sadness  and  beauty 
which  rebukes  description.  But,  in  a  surpassing 
degree,  Grieg  has  individuality— persuasive  and  in- 
dubitable! His  music,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  is 
drenched  in  personality,  in  individual  colour.  It  is 
his  own,  curiously  free  from  the  reflection  of  other 
minds  and  other  temperaments,  and  no  music-maker 
since  Schubert  has  uttered  tones  so  liquid  and  free, 
so  spontaneous,  unwearied,  and  unworn. 

LULLY  AND  THE  OPERA. 

In  an  article  on  Lully  which  Romain  Rolland  con- 
tributes to  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  February  1 5th,  the 
writer  says  that  when  Lully  had  composed  his  operas 
he  played  and  sang  them  to  the  King.  But  he  had 
also  to  get  the  operas  performed.  He  was  director 
of  the  opera,  conductor  of  the  orchestra,  stage- 
director,  and  director  of  the  music  schools  from 
which  the  personnel  of  the  opera  was  recruited.  He 
had  to  form  the  orchestra,  the  singers,  and  the  chorus. 
For  the  orchestra  he  had  good  instruments,  and  he 
superintended  the  rehearsals.  More  than  once  he 
broke  the  violin  over  the  back  of  a  musician  who 
did  not  play  as  he  wished,  and  when  the  rehearsal 
was  over  he  would  invite  the  player  to  dine  with 
him,  and  pay  him  three  times  the  value  of  his  violin. 
With  his  severity  Lully  succeeded  in  forming  an 
orchestra  quite  unique  in  Europe  in  his  day.  But 
Lully  took  even  more  trouble  with  the  singers,  and 
all  his  singers  became  excellent  actors.  He  paid 
well,  and  permitted  no  familiarity. 

Letters  of  Beethoven  and  Fizet. 

Two  collections  of  letters  interesting  to  musicians 
have  appeared.  The  February  number  of  Nord  unci 
Sud  publishes  some  newly -discovered  letters  from 
Beethoven  to  his  friend,  the  poet  Josef  Karl  Bernard. 
They  relate  chiefly  to  Beethoven's  troubles  with  his 
nephew  Karl.  In  the  five  numbers  of  the  Revue  de 
Paris,  December  15th  to  February  1 5th,  have  been 
published  the  letters  from  Rome  of  Georges  Bizet  to 
his  parents,  185 7- 1860,  the  years  when  Bizet  was 
completing  his  musical  education  in  that  city. 

The  statistics  of  emigration  to  Siberia  give,  for 
19°5>  33>°42  emigrants;  for  1906,  200,794 ;  and  for 
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BOOKISH  PRIME  MINISTERS. 

By  Lord  Rosebery. 

The  North  American  Review  publishes,  under  the 
title  of  "  Bookishness  and  Statesmanship,"  the  sub- 
stance of  the  address  delivered  at  Edinburgh  some 
time  ago  by  Lord  Rosebery.  Lord  Rosebery  was 
surprised  to  see  it  in  the  Review,  but  the  Editor  had 
received  it  from  an  agency.  "  I  believe,"  says  Lord 
Rosebery,  "  that  nowhere  in  history,  so  far  as  I  know, 
is  there  an  instance  of  so  intensely  bookish  a  man  as 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  at  the  same  time  so  consum- 
mate a  man  of  affairs.  I  mean  by  bookishness  the 
general  love  of  books — reading,  buying,  handling, 
hunting  them.  The  combination  in  his  case  is  unique, 
and  it  will  probably  remain  so." 

Although  from  his  excessive  devotion  to  books 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  unique,  many  other  Prime  Minis- 
ters, however,  have  been  bookish  men.  Lord  Rosebery 
says  : — 

Harley  was"a  book-lover,  but  even  he  was  rather  a  collector 
than  a  reader.  Bolingbroke,  who  was  perhaps  Prime  Minister 
for  a  few  hours,  was  a  book -lover  after  his  fall,,  or  said  he  was. 
Stanhope  had  a  library  which  still  exists  at  Chevening,  pre- 
served in  a  separate  room— a  priceless  example  of  the  book 
collection  of  a  Minister  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Sunderland 
founded  a  great  library.  Then  we  come  to  Walpole.  The  sub- 
lime solace  of  books,  which  soothed  even  the  gnawing  ambition 
of  his  fiercest  enemy,  was  denied  to  him.  No  one  deplored  this 
after  his  resignation  more  than  himself.  The  great  exemplar  in 
Ihe  eighteenth  century  of  the  combination  of  literature  and 
politics  was,  undoubtedly,  Chesterfield. 

Charles  Fox  was  a  great  reader  : — 

A  friend  has  recorded  how  in  a  day  he  would  discuss  Homer 
and  Virgil,  iEschylus  and  Euripides,  Milton  and  Massinger, 
Pope  and  Addison,  Gibbon  and  Blackstone,  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare,  Metastasio,  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh,  Cowper, 
Fielding,  Burns. 

The  next  possibly  bookish  Prime  Minister  was  Canning  ;  but 
with  a  literary  side  all  his  life,  he  was  only  Prime  Minister  for 
a  few  months.  Melbourne  was  a  great  reader,  and  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  a  great  reader  of  theology.  But  he  left  behind  him 
a  library  of  odd  volumes,  which  puts  him  out  of  the  category  of 
book-lovers.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  like  some  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  last  century,  came  to  the  business  of  politics  as  a  brilliant 
specimen  of  Oxford  scholarship.  Lord  John  Russell  was, 
perhaps,  more  of  a  writer  than  a  reader  of  books.  The  only 
book,  I  think,  mentioned  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  corre- 
spondence is  "Coningsby." 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  born  in  a  library.  Lord 
Salisbury  was  also  much  devoted  to  books  from  his 
youjh  up.  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  speak  of  himself,  but 
he  is  almost  as  much  a  book-lover  as  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Nor  does  he  refer  to  Mr.  Balfour,  who  can  hardly  be 
classed  as  remarkable  for  his  love  of  books.  Sir 
Henry  Campbell- Ban nerman  is  not  a  bookish  man, 
although,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  his  reading  of  French 
novels  has  been  very  wide,  and  he  greatly  appreciates 
the  light  literature  of  the  French — a  nation  for  which 
he  entertains  an  affectionate  regard  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  always  the  ally  of  Scotland  against  England  in 
the  old  days.   

Baron  D'Estournelles  de  Constant  contributes 
an  article  on  "  The  Results  of  the  Hague  Conference  " 
to  the  January  number  of  La  Paix par  le  Droit. 


BOOKS  AS  CONTRABAND. 

In  the  February  number  of  the  Book  Monthly 
there  is  a  little  article  by  the  editor  on  Book- 
Smuggling,  the  books  seized  by  His  Majesty's 
Customs  as  being  contraband  of  English  copyrights. 
Everybody  knows  that  a  Tauchnitz  edition  of  an 
English  book  may  not  be  brought  into  England,  and 
the  same  applies  to  an  American  issue  of  a  work 
which  is  copyright  here. 

WHAT  TRAVELLERS  tTEAD  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS. 

The  writer  has  made  inquiries  as  to  the  kind  of 
literature  which  meets  its  fate  at  the  hands  of  the 
vigilant  Customs  official,  and  he  has  also  discovered 
what  becomes  of  the  volumes  afterwards.  The 
number  of  volumes  seized  during  the  last  Customs 
year  was  206,  chiefly  books  of  fiction — stories  by 
Miss  Marie  Corelli,  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  and  other 
popular  writers.  A  tale  which  the  Customs  officers 
have  frequently  to  annex  from  visitors  coming  into 
England  is  "  Thelma."  Mr.  Kipling's  "From  Sea 
to  Sea  "  is  also  frequently  in  evidence,  and,  tried  by 
the  Customs  test,  "  Seton  Merriman's "  books  have 
been  very  popular  with  people  travelling  across  the 
seas.  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman,  Anthony  Hope,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  and  many  others  of  our 
novelists  may  also  claim  ihe  honour  of  being 
included  in  the  Customs  roll  of  literary  favour. 
Next  to  fiction  it  is  chiefly  reprints  which  come  into 
the  literary  drag-net  of  the  Customs. 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  LIGHTHOUSES. 

The  books  seized  at  our  ports  go  to  lighten  the 
vigils  of  the  men  who  man  the  lighthouses  and  light- 
ships of  our  coasts,  but  this  arrangement  has  been  in 
force  only  since  1905.  Previously  the  books  were 
simply  destroyed.  Packages  of  the  books  go  to  the 
Irish  and  the  Scottish  lighthouses,  as  well  as  to 
Trinity  House.  Since  the  Customs  have  begun  to 
hand  over  their  captured  books  to  Trinity  House, 
this  institution  has  not  had  to  buy  so  many  for  its 
library  boxes.  The  boxes  are  sent  in  rotation  to  the 
lighthouses  and  lightships,  coming  back  at  the  end  of 
the  round  to  have  their  contents  changed,  and  then 
be  despatched  on  another  round.  The  men  on  the 
lightships  and  lighthouses  prefer  stories,  chiefly  stories 
of  adventure.  They  like  William  Clark  Russell  and 
George  Henty,  and  all  good  stories  of  stir  and  action. 
Periodicals  with  pictures  are  also  much  in  favour. 


How  Many  are  the  Unemployed?" 

Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money  in  an  article  in  the 
International  for  February  discusses  the  question  of 
the  unemployed,  but  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
"the  figure  1,221,270  is  an  understatement  rather 
than  an  overestimate.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  for  the  year  upon  which  we  have  entered 
it  would  seriously  understate  the  gravity  of  the 
position.  Moreover,  it  excludes  agricultural  labourers 
and  miners,  and  takes  no  account  of  unemployment 
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A  FRENCH  EULOGY  OF  MR.  GEORGE  MEREDITH. 

Mr.  George  Meredith  has  found  an  ardent 
admirer  in  France  in  the  person  of  Firmin  Roz,  who 
writes  in  the  first  February  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  a  glowing  eulogy  of  our  novelist. 

HIS  SPLENDID  ISOLATION. 

No  foreign  writer,  he  begins,  is  more  likely  to  be 
misunderstood  in  France  than  Mr.  Meredith,  for  no 
other  foreigner  is  so  certain  to  disconcert,  fatigue, 
and  irritate  French  readers,  that  is  to  say,  till  they 
have  learnt  to  accept  his  eccentric,  artificial,  and 
mannered  originality.  M.  Roz  counsels  Frenchmen 
wh<3  would  understand  or  merely  read  Mr.  Meredith's 
novels  to  forget  everything  which  they  are  accustomed 
to  find  in  a  novel,  for  whereas  a  French  novel  is 
written  to  be  read  and  not  meditated  upon,  Mr. 
Meredith's  works  require  to  be  studied.  In  his  way 
Mr.  Meredith  has  practised  a  splendid  isolation,  and 
such  an  attitude  could  not  have  been  possible  any- 
where but  in  England,  where  the  people  love  noncon- 
formity in  everything ;  and  to  apply  to  Mr.  Meredith's 
genius  the  French  standard  of  literary  taste  would  be 
to  shut  out  all  intelligence  and  sympathy  for  his 
work. 

THE  HEROES  OF  HIS  NOVELS. 

From  his  first  novel  to  his  last  Mr.  Meredith  has 
given  us  a  whole  gallery  of  original  characters.  The 
writer  cites  the  striking  figure  of  Mrs.  Berry  as  a 
character  who  from  instinct  is  on  the  side  of  nature 
and  love ;  but  there  is  a  form  of  wisdom  superior  to 
common  sense  and  natural  impulses,  namely,  the 
intuition  of  a  strong  soul  and  the  constancy  of  a  right 
will,  and  the  greatest  heroes  of  Mr.  Meredith,  his 
favourite  heroes,  those  who  have  the  last  word  in  his 
books  because  they  ought  to  have  it  in  life,  are 
characters  like  Merthyr  Powys,  Vernon  Whitford,  and 
Redworth.  Tried  in  friendship,  faithful  in  love,  calm 
in  life,  they  represent  the  robust  and  healthy  English- 
man, energetic  in  mind  and  body,  "  the  typical 
Saxon."  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  taken  his  heroes 
from  the  humble  people,  Mr.  Meredith  from  the 
upper  classes  of  society,  but  all  are*  sufficiently 
courageous  to  face  life  and  to  look  upon  it  apart  from 
its  relation  to  their  desires  and  caprices. 

COMEDY  AND  PATHOS. 

All  the  philosophy  of  life  which  can  be  extracted 
from  the  novels  of  Mr.  Meredith  is  a  very  English 
extended  and  profound  apology  for  character.  Heroes 
such  as  Merthyr  Powys,  Redworth,  and  Vernon  are 
those  who  best  correspond  to  the  reality  of  life,  and 
that  is  why  they  triumph  finally  in  the  great  ordeal  to 
which  Richard  Feverel  succumbed.  In  the  presence 
of  a  real  romancer  like  Mr.  Meredith  we  have  to  dis- 
cover his  own  thoughts  and. feelings  from  a  wealth 
and  variety  of  material.  In  his  novels  it  seems  to  be 
his  desire  to  awaken  in  our  minds  a  vision  of  the 
world  as  it  is,  of  life  taken  as  a  fact  with  its  essential 
elements  and  fundamental  factors  of  man  and  woman 


considered  in  their  real  nature  and  their  just  relations. 
"  Our  civilisation  is  founded  on  common  sense,"  he 
writes  in  the  "  Essay  on  Comedy."  His  comic  muse 
is  inspired  by  love  of  truth,  of  life  as  it  might  be  and 
as  it  is  when  it  escapes  the  ravages  of  our  weakness, 
passions,  and  vices.  Tragic  comedians  are  the 
men  who  deceive  themselves  and  others.  But  it  is 
in  the  inevitable  fatality  of  consequences  that  we 
recognise  the  pathetic  in  life.  Facts  do  not  pardon, 
and  the  innocent  suffer  along  with  the  guilty. 

THE  POET  OF  LOVE. 

Mr.  Meredith  distinguishes  three  elements  in  man's 
nature — blood,  brain,  and  spirit— all  of  which  should 
be  developed  simultaneously  while  leaving  to  each 
its  proper  rble.  Sentimentalism  is  treated  with  sar- 
casm, and  Mr.  Meredith  shows  us  its  falseness  and 
its  danger.  But  love  in  all  its  plenitude  and  power, 
the  comradeship  of  intelligences  and  souls,  the  com- 
plete union  of  two  natures,  is  the  love  which  Clara 
and  Vernon  Whitford,  Diana  and  Redworth,  Mer- 
thyr Powys  and  Sandra  will  realise.  Love,  says  M. 
Roz,  has  never  been  adorned  with  so  much  splen- 
dour, or  truth  with  so  much  poetry,  as  in  Chapters 
XV.  and  XIX.  of  "The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel," 
nor  has  art  ever  surpassed  or  even  attained  such 
magnificence  of  expression  for  an  inspiration  so 
strong  and  so  pure.  Its  beauty  is  incomparable, 
and  the  novelist  who  wrote  these  two  chapters,  this 
poem  of  first  love,  is  worthy  of  the  first  rank  in  any 
country. 

HIS  ATTITUDE  TO  WOMEN. 

The  "  circumstances  "  are  very  much  the  same  in 
all  the  novels.  When  the  personages  take  part  in 
a  struggle  with  great  problems,  Mr.  Meredith 
always  shows  them  engaged  in  that  battle  of  the 
sexes  in  which  wisdom  and  happiness  are  the  stake. 
To  his  mind,  man  never  shows  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  his  opinions  and  his  conduct  in  regard  to 
women.  Men  are  the  makers  of  women's  destiny, 
and  are  therefore  responsible  for  their  debasement 
or  their  nobility.  Mr.  Meredith  wants  women  to 
have  rights,  but  he  does  not  assign  to  them  the 
independence  of  solitary  individualism.  In  his  eyes 
life  is  only  complete  in  union  and  in  love. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGIST. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Meredith  than  the  form  of  his  novels,  their  original 
technique  and  their  style.  His  imagination  is  con- 
structive ;  it  has  not  the  transparence  which  reflects 
the  world,  but  the  activity  which  reconstitutes  it.  His 
personages  are  individuals,  and  what  interests  us  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  conceived  and  treated. 
For  copious  wealth  of  detail  and  humour  the  writer 
compares  him  to  Dickens ;  for  irony  and  the  subtlety 
of  his  portraits  of  women  he  is  compared  to 
Thackeray;  and  for  the  gravity  of  the  questions 
which  he  raises  and  his  profound  view  of  life  he  is 
compared  to  George  Eljgle 
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STRAUSS  AND  HIS  "LIFE  OF  JESUS." 

A  Literacy  Centenary. 
David  Friedrich  Strauss  was  one  of  the  greatest 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  what  gives  him 
world-wide  importance  is  his  research  work  in  the 
domain  of  theology.  So  says  Professor  Ernst  Hermann 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  February.  He  laid  the 
foundations  of  modern  historical  research  concerning 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  origins  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  among  the  founders  of  the  present-day 
Weltanschauung  his  position  is  that  of  leader.  On 
January  28th  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
was  celebrated  in  Germany,  and  the  Deutsche  Rund- 
schau for  January  and  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  Febru- 
ary honour  with  appreciative  articles  the  memory  of 
the  author  of  the  "Life  of  Jesus  Critically  Examined," 
which  George  Eliot  translated  into  English. 

ON  IMMORTALITY. 

Professor  Hermann  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Strauss  in  1868.  In  the  course  of  conversation 
Strauss  said  he  could  not  understand  the  belief  in 
immortality ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  horrible  presump- 
tion that  humans  alone  of  all  God's  creatures  should 
desire  to  prolong  their  existence  through  all  eternity. 
Asked  if  he  would  write  a  Life  of  Luther,  he  replied 
that  he  honoured  Luther's  German  courage  and  his 
unshaken  trust  in  God  in  his  war  against  the  Romish 
Church,  but  that  as  the  central  point  of  Luther's  faith 
and  life  was  not  the  historical  Christ,  but  the  God- 
man  of  the  ancient  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, he  (Strauss)  could  not  understand  such  a  man 
QX  sympathise  with  him.  The  first  condition  of  a 
good  biography  therefore  was  wanting. 

;  *  STRAUSS'S  "  INSPIRED  BOOK." 

The  famous  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  continues  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  describes  the  work  as  an  inspired  book, 
was  the  central  fact  of  Strauss's  scientific  activity  as 
well  as  of  his  whole  life.  In  1833  Strauss  abandoned 
all  other  duties  to  concentrate  his  energies  on  the 
work.  The  book  appeared  in  1835,  and  in  i860, 
just  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  Strauss  wrote  that 
externally  the  work  had  done  him  much  harm.  It 
excluded  him  from  the  teaching  profession,  which  he 
greatly  liked,  and  for  which  he  had  much  talent, 
and  it  tore  him  away  from  natural  surroundings  and 
drove  him  into  an  unnatural  life — namely,  a  life  of 
loneliness  and  solitude.  Yet  when  he  came  to  think 
of  what  would  have  become  of  him  if  he  had  sup- 
pressed all  the  doubts  at  work  in  his  mind,  he  blessed 
the  book  and  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  while  the  book  had  done  him  outwardly  serious 
harm,  inwardly  it  had  preserved  the  health  of  the 
spirit  and  of  the  mind.  The  book,  he  said,  was 
written  from  pure  inner  conviction  and  necessity  and 
with  sincere  intentions,  and  without  passion  or  ulterior 
ends  to  serve. 

FRIENDSHIP  WITH  PRINCESS  ALICE. 

In  1870  came  his  correspondence  with  Ernest 
Renan,  afterwards  published  with  the  title  of  "War 


and  Peace."  Strauss  owed  the  happy  ending  of  one 
of  these  letters  to  a  conversation  with  Princess  Alice 
of  Hesse.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  heart  of  the 
German  people  did  not  hang  on  military  conquest, 
but  on  the  building  of  the  Empire  and  in  the  admit- 
tance into  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  Bavarians, 
Suabians,  Hessians,  etc.  If  the  French  would  also 
learn  to  direct  their  energies  to  their  own  internal 
affairs  Europe  would  have  cause  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  new  situation.  Strauss's  other  masterpiece,  the 
biography  of  Voltaire,  was  also  due  to  the  intelligence 
of  Princess  Alice,  and  in  the  winter  of  1 869-1 870 
Strauss  spent  six  evenings  in  reading  his  work  aloud 
to  her.  One  of  his  last  letters  was  addressed  to 
Princess  Alice,  and  it  was  delivered  to  her  while  she 
was  sitting  to  the  sculptor  Kopf  for  her  portrait.  Kopf 
has  told  how  her  hand  trembled  when  she  opened  it 
and  read  it,  and  how  it  made  her  weep.  "  Shall  we 
stop  ?  "  he  asked.  "  No,  no,"  replied  the  Princess ; 
"  but  listen  to  what  your  countryman  has  just  written 
to  me.  He  thanks  me  for  all  my  kindness  and  friend- 
ship, and  then  says  good-bye.  When  these  lines 
reach  my  hand  he  does  not  expect  to  be  any  longer 
among  the  living.  He  therefore  feels  compelled  to 
write  that  in  the  face  of  death  he  does  not  retract  a 
single  word  of  all  he  has  ever  said  to  me  about 
religion.  In  conclusion,  he  wishes  me  a  happy  life, 
and  begs  for  a  place  in  my  memory." 


"WHAT   WE  KNOW   ABOUT  JESUS." 

An  Irreducible  Minimum  of  Facts. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Dole  contributes  to  the  Open 
Court  for  February  the  first  half  of  an  article  entitled 
"  What  We  know  about  Jesus."  His  paper  is  inter- 
esting, because  he  may  be  regarded  as  an  exponent 
of  the  extreme  views  of  those  who  reject  all  miracles, 
who  repudiate  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels,  and 
who  apply  ruthlessly  the  most  destructive  methods  of 
modern  criticism  to  eliminate  all  they  do  not  like  in 
the  sacred  narrative.  After  having  excluded  miracle, 
and  rejected  every  text  which  he  thinks  at  all  dubious, 
the  following  is  the  irreducible  minimum  that  is  left  : — 

Asking  simply  what  the  facts  are,  we  may  summarise  what 
we  know  with  fair  probability  as  follows :  Jesus  was  born  a 
little  before  the  assumed  date  of  1  a.d.  in  the  little  town  of 
Nazareth  in  Galilee.  His  father  was  Joseph,  a  carpenter,  and 
his  mother  was  Mary.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  several 
children,  and  he  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  trade.  He 
seems  to  have  had  some  teaching  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  such 
as  may  have  been  provided  in  the  synagogue.  He  knew  at 
least  something  of  the  Psalms  and  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  He 
had  certainly  got  at  the  heart  of  the  religion  of  his  remarkable 
race.  It  was  his  habit  to  retire  to  the  wilderness  for  rest  and 
refreshment  and  mystical  communion. 

He  was  a  grown  man  of  thirty  years  old,  it  is  said,  when  he 
began  his  public  life.  He  appeared  first  as  a  teacher  in  his  own 
region  of  Galilee,  with  the  town  of  Capernaum  upon  the  Lake 
as  the  centre  of  his  journeying*.  He  made  friends  and  disciples 
among  the  fishermen  and  others  of  similar  social  position.  He 
taught  wherever  he  found  people,  sometimes  using  the  demo- 
cratic freedom  of  the  synagogue,  sometimes  gathering  hearers 
by  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  or  in  the  open  country.  We  follow 
him  in  one  journey  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  in 
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the  region  of  Tyre.  Wherever  he  went  disciples  seem  to  have 
attended  him.  He  taught  with  authority  ;  that  is,  with  the 
sense  of  the  reality  of  his  message.  Jesus  was  not  merely  a 
prophet  of  the  righteous  life,  or  a  teacher  of  a  simple  religion. 
He  was  reported  to  be  a  wonderful  healer.  People  followed 
him  with  their  sick.  It  was  believed  that  by  laying,  his  hands 
upon  them,  or  even  by  a  word,  he  could  effect  a  cure.  He 
began  his  mission,  however,  with  a  singular  unwillingness  to 
be  known  publicly,  least  of  all  as  a  worker  of  miracles.  As 
the  short  period  of  his  public  life  drew  to  a  close,  he  put 
aside  the  earlier  habit  of  diffidence,  and  assumed  the  position  of 
a  leader. 

Jesus's  unconventional  habits  01  life,  his  free  intercourse 
with  the  poor  and  despised  classes,  and  his  open  sympathy  with 
them,  his  frank  moral  judgments  and  in  all  probability  a 
certain  aggressiveness  of  tone,  a  growing  use  of  the  weapons  of 
denunciation,  and  a  claim  to  a  certain  official  superiority  as  a 
iwique  messenger  of  God,  antagonised  men,  and  specially  the 
ruling  classes,  who  resented  his  treatment  of  them  and  their 
manner  of  life.  He  appears  to  have  expected  a  collision  with 
the  authorities.  Something  of  popular  demonstration  in  his 
favour  in  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  together  with  a  disturbance 
in  the  temple  area  when  Jesus  assailed  the  business  of  the  vendors 
there,  seems  to  have  brought  the  opposition  against  him  to  a 
head.  In  some  sense,  easily  misunderstood,  he  was  believed 
to  have  claimed  to  be  the  expected  deliverer  or  Messiah  of  his 
people.  The  charge  finally  written  over  the  Cross,  "The 
King  of  the  Jews,"  represents  this  idea.  With  jealousy  on  the 
part  of  the  priests  and  others  whom  he  had  angered,  and  no  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Governor  to  get  rid  of  a 
possible  exciter  of  the  people,  he  was  speedily  condemned  to 
the  death  of  a  malefactor.    His  friends  all  deserted  him. 

Dr.  Dote  says  that  there  is  nothing  in  his  narrative 
to  lift  Jesus  above  other  teachers  of  religion.  The 
claim  for  any  absolute  perfectness  of  character,  other 
than  the  ever  admirable  greatness  of  a  high  and  single 
purpose,  does  not  proceed  from  the  record,  but  from 
dogmatic  prepossessions  that  grew  up  afterwards. 
But  this  leaves  surely  the  greatest  miracle  of  all  unex- 
plained— namely,  how  this  average  kind  of  prophet, 
who  worked  no  miracles  and  was  indistinguishable 
from  other  religious  teachers,  should  have  been 
elevated  to  and  maintained  his  lonely  pinnacle  of 
supremacy  by  successive  generations  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  best  races  of  Western  Europe. 


THE  ROMAN  CURIA  AND  THE  GATES  OF  HELL. 

An  American  Conception. 

Professor  C.  A.  Briggs  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  an  article  upon  "The  Encyclical 
against  Modernism,"  in  which,  after  describing  the 
Encyclical  and  its  contents,  he  leads  up  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Roman  Curia  opened  the  gates  of 
Hell,  and  the  devils  are  all  loose  in  Rome.  Their 
first  victim  was  the  poor  Pope  himself. 

THE  POPE  TRANSFORMED. 

Pius  X.,  says  Dr.  Briggs,  "began  as  a  broad- 
minded,  warm-hearted,  tolerant,  conciliatory,  lovable 
Pope,  the  humble  servant  of  Christ,  popular  with  all 
classes  of  people,  who  were  ready  to  rally  about  him 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  reform.  He  now 
appears  in  his  attitude  towards  the  French  Episcopate 
and  the  Italian  Catholic  Nationalists,  in  the  decisions 
of  the  Biblical  Commission,  and  especially  in  the 


new  Syllabus  and  Encyclical,  as  the  deadly  foe  which 
must  be  overthrown  at  all  hazards." 

THE  ENCYCLICAL. 

Having  thus  explained  the  altered  position  of  the 
Pope,  Dr.  Briggs  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
Encyclical  which  has  so  transformed  him  : — 

The  Encyclical,  therefore,  is  a  thoroughgoing  attack  on 
Modernism,  not  simply  upon  liberal  Catholics,  but  upon  all 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  modern  age  of  the  world,  in  Philo- 
sophy, Science,  Biblical  Criticism,  History,  Education,  and 
Political  and  Social  Life.  It  is  an  effort  to  overcome  Modernism 
by  Medievalism,  by  making  the  scholastic  Philosophy  and 
Theology  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  norm  for  all  things  in  aU 
time.  The  Encyclical  is  thorough  ;  but,  like  many  other 
historic  examples  of  such  thoroughness,  it  is  blind  to  the  con- 
sequences of  such  a  policy.  If  the  scholastic  philosophy  and 
theology  of  Thomas  Aquinas  is  to  be  the  universal  norm  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Roman  Church  thereby  divests 
itself  of  Catholicity.  It  antagonises  not  only  the  modern  world, 
but  no  less  truly  the  ancient  Church,  and  changes  the  creed 
from  "One  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church"  to  "one 
Roman  and  scholastic  Church." 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE. 

Dr.  Briggs  has  no  difficulty  in  answering  the  ques- 
tion who  is  responsible  for  this  lamentable  change  of 
front  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  It  is  the  Roman 
Curia,  which  he  abuses  in  the  following  terms : — 

Alas  !  Pope  Pius  X.  has  yielded,  as  so  many  others  before 
him,  to  this  irresponsible,  invisible  and  secret  domination,  and 
the  Bishops  throughout  the  world  are  summoned  to  obey  as 
slaves  of  their  master.  The  "  Saint "  of  Fogazzaro  indicates 
clearly  to  the  Pope  the  four  evil  spirits  which  threaten  the  ruin 
of  the  Catholic  Church  :  The  Spirit  of  Falsehood,  The  Spirit  of 
Domination,  The  Spirit  of  Avarice,  The  Spirit  of  Immobility. 

The  Encyclical  is  evidently  pervaded  by  these  spirits,  and 
shows  clearly  and  unmistakably  that  the  Roman  Curia  is  deter- 
mined, in  the  temper  of  these  evil  spirits,  to  resist  and  over- 
come any  and  every  effort  for  reform.  The  Roman  Curia  is  the 
canker,  the  running-sore,  of  the  Papacy  which  is  responsible  for 
all  the  mischief.  Tne  worse  it  is  the  better,  for  that  makes  all 
the  more  evident  the  necessity  of  removing  it  at  all  hazards.  I 
have  said  nothing  but  what  hosts  of  Catholics  of  all  ranks  are 
saying  at  the  present  time,  who  are  deeply  grieved  over  the  pre- 
sent situation.  Once  more  the  gates  of  hell  are  open  in, Rome, 
and  evil  spirits  of  all  kinds  are  broken  loose  to  corrupt  and 
destroy  the  Church  of  God.  They  will  do  incalculable  injury 
to-day  as  they  have  in  the  past,  but  our  Lord  Himself  gave  the 
reassuring  word  :  "  The  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

All  this  is  easier  said  than  done. 


Stage  Ghosts. 

Dr.  Theodor  Lessing,  in  the  International  for 
February,  says  that  the  modern  stage  is  in  a  condition 
of  transition,  and  that  the  theatres  of  great  capitals 
have  entered  on  a  course  of  evolution  akin  to  both 
the  nature  of  modern  drama  and  the  progress  of 
modern  technique.  They  have  adopted  the  revolving 
stage  and  a  movable  floor,  so  that  every  square  foot 
can  be  shifted  singly  by  hydraulic  pressure.  Reflect- 
ing mirrors  and  the  cinematograph  are  coming  more 
and  more  into  use.  At  the  Autrion  Theatre,  at  Paris, 
when  Gerhard  Hauptmann's  "  Hannele  "  was  acted,  in 
which  the  men  are  phantoms .  seen  by  a  dying  child, 
all  the  actors  were  reflected  from  mirrors  behind  the 
stage  on  to  the  bed.    Similar  devices  were  used  for 
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THE  INFALLIBILITY  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER. 

A  Subtle  American  Satire. 

In  the  North  American  Rtview  there  is  a  delightful 
article  entitled  "The  Dogma  of  Journalistic 
Inerrancy/'  The  author  is  Mr.  Munro  Smith.  It 
is  subtle  and  sarcastic,  and  his  article  should  be  read 
by  all  newspaper  men  and  many  others.  He  explains 
sardonically  that  the  newspapers  are  all  unconsciously 
conducted  on  the  principles  which  Machiavelli  laid 
down  for  the  guidance  of  an  absolute  prince. 

MACHIAVELLI  AS  JOURNALIST. 

The  prince,  he  says,  cannot  safely  be  virtuous,  but 
he  should  always  assume  a  semblance  of  virtue; 
so  the  newspapers  cannot  strictly  confine  themselves 
to  facts,  but  they  should  always  cherish  the  illusion  of 
Jnith.  Between  the  news  and  the  facts  there  is  no 
necessary  relation.  The  public  wishes  to  have  a 
story ;  it  is  not  exacting  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
story,  and  it  objects  rather  than  otherwise  to  have 
the  illusion  of  truth  dispelled  by  an  editorial  avowal 
of  error.  Hence  there  has  arisen  the  doctrine  of 
journalistic  inerrancy,  which  shows  some  sign  of 
hardening  into  a  dogma. 

This  Mr.  Smith  deplores,  and  suggests  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  keep  up  the  illusion  that 
there  is  some  relation  between  news  and  facts,  a 
bejjef  which  at  present  is  wearing  dangerously  thin. 
Mr.  Smith  says : —  » 

The  prompt,  undisguised  and  cheerful  withdrawal  of  an 
editorial  aspersion  is  probably  without  precedent.  The  editor 
M'ho  should  first  take  such  a  step  would  doubtless  be  censured 
hy  almost  all  other  journalists,  but  their  opinions  would  not 
appear  in  print.  In  the  public  mind,  the  truthfulness  and 
justice  of  his  paper  would  be  so  securely  established  that 
subsequent  rigorous  adherence  to  normal  journalistic  policy 
would  not  seriously  impair  this  new  prestige  for  many  years. 
Upon  the  advertising  value  of  action  so  unusual  it  is  unnecessary 
to  insist. 

Writing  as  an  American  for  an  American  public,  Mr. 
Smith  holds  up  as  a  horrifying  spectre  the  possibility 
that  the  license  of  the  American  Press  might  be 
effectively  restrained  if  the  aggrieved  persons  were  to 
form  themselves  into  an  association  for  their  pro- 
tection against  defamation.  The  law  provides 
remedies  which  can  only  be  secured  by  associated 
efforts. 

A  LIBEL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  ! 

If  Libel  Insurance  Companies  were  formed  with  a 
moderate  annual  subscription  the  whole  American 
Press  might  be  revolutionised.    Mr.  Smith  says  : — 

Able  counsel  would  be  retained  ;  every  grievance  alleged  by 
a  member  would  be  promptly  investigated  ;  and  whenever 
sufficient  ground  for  action  should  be  discovered,  legal  pro- 
ceedings would  be  instituted  and  carried  through  at  the  cost  of 
the  society.  Once  formed,  such  organisations  would  probably 
extend  their  field  of  operations  ;  they  would  become  associations 
for  the  reform  of  the  law.  Doubtful  cases  would  be  brought 
before  the  courts  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  judicial  construction 
of  the  law  more  favourable  to  the  protection  of  the  individuil 
reputation.  Efforts  would  he  made  to  obtain  statutory  changes 
of  similar  tendency. 

The  laws  of  other  countries  would  be  examined,  and  it  would 
be  ascertained  that  in  many  respects  these  give  more  efficient 


protection  against  misrepresentation  than  is  afforded  by  the 
laws  now  in  force  in  our  States.  It  would  be  found  in  particular 
that  most  foreign  legislations  do  not  require  allegation  and  proof 
of  pecuniary  damage,  but  only  of  su:h  misrepresentation  as 
affects  the  reputation.  In  some  legislations  it  is  provided  that, 
whenever  a  newspaper  has  been  guilty  of  misrepresentation,  it 
must  publish  the  full  text  of  the  judgment  in  the  same  part  of 
the  paper,  and  in  the  same  size  6f  type  in  which  the  original 
misrepresentation  appeared. 

Statutes  of  this  character  would  be  demanded,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  public  feeling  such  statutes  might  be  passed. 
Encouraged  by  success,  the  protective  associations  might  press 
for  legislative  recognition  of  the  right  of  privacy ;  and  they 
might  secure  the  adoption  of  laws  penalising  the  publication  of 
statements  regarding  private  and  family  life,  except  in  cases  in 
which  written  authorisation  could  be  shown  or  a  legitimate 
public  interest  demonstrated. 

In  our  States  it  is  notoriously  easy  for  an  organised  minority 
to  secure  almost  any  sort  of  legislation  ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  libel  insurance  societies  would  take  care  that  the  new  laws 
should  not  sleep  in  the  statute-books. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  such  laws,  effectively 
enforced,  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  existing  liberty  of 
the  press. 

Journals  would  still  appear  in  America,  but  they 
would  bear  little  relation  to  those  which  are  now  in 
existence ;  they  would  indeed  tend  to  approximate  to 
the  Old  World  standard.  What  a  nightmare  for  the 
Americans ! 


HARMSWORTH'S  ADVERTISING  MAN. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stannard  writes  in  System  for 
February  on  an  English  Advertising  Maker,  Mr. 
Wareham  Smith,  who,  at  thirty-two  years  of  age,  has 
risen  from  the  position  of  a  youth  addressing  enve- 
lopes in  a  City  office  to  be  director  of  the  biggest 
newspaper  combination  in  the  world,  and  the  most 
aggressive  power  in  the  development  of  modern 
advertising  in  Europe.  In  ten  years  Wareham  Smith 
has  risen  from  almost  the  humblest  position  in  the 
Harmsworth  organisation  to  a  seat  on  the  directorate. 

It  was  about  seven  years  ago  that  Wareham  Smith 
became  a  real  power  in  British  advertising.  The  first 
difficult  proposition  he  tackled  was  store  advertising. 
The  second  was  a  campaign  on  the  railroads.  For 
eighteen  months  he  carried  on  a  campaign  to  induce 
the  railways  to  advertise,  apparently  with  total  failure, 
but  one  day  he  received  an  invitation  to  appear  before 
the  directorate  of  one  of  the  leading  English  railroads 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  his  views  on  railroad 
advertising.  He  returned  to  the  Daily  Mail  Office 
with  the  first  full-page  railway  advertisement  ever 
published  in  England,  and  from  that  time  railways 
have  spent  more  and  more  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Wareham  Smith  not  only  believes  in  big  spaces 
himself,  but  he  makes  everyone  else  believe  in  big 
spaces  too.  Last  year  he  induced  an  old-established, 
conservative  tobacco  house,  which  rarely  advertised  its 
products,  to  pay  ^370  for  a  whole  page  advertisement 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Daily  Mail  It  had  done  its 
work  before  publication.  These  things  make  Mr. 
Stannard  declare  that  Wareham  Smith  has  done  more 
for  the  development  of  British  advertising  than  half  the 
advertising  organisations  in  Great  Britain  combined,  . 
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"WHEN  MY  SCOTTISH  BLOOD  WAS  UP." 

By  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Mr.  Carnegie  writes  a  brief  but  lively  paper,  in 
the  Century  Magazine  for  March,  entitled  "My 
Experience  with  Railway  Rates  and  Rebates."  He 
explains,  in  his  usual  lucid  style,  how  it  came  about 
that  special  rates  were  granted  in  the  early  days  for 
the  encouragement  of  railway  traffic,  and  then  passes 
on  to  the  period  when  through-rates  were  granted  by 
the  railroads  which  placed  distant  competitors  at  an 
unfair  advantage  with  local  traders. 

Mr.  Carnegie  at  that  time  was  a  sufferer  from  low 
rates  granted  to  hisN  competitors.  He  waited  upon 
President  Roberts,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with 
a  request  that  he  would  place  them,  upon  his  own  line, 
on  an  equality  with  manufacturers  on  other  lines. 
Mr.  Carnegie  then  handed  in  a  paper  showing  the 
over-charges  by  which  they  suffered.  President 
Roberts  pushed  it  aside,  replying  :  "  I  have  enough 
business  of  my  own  to  attend  to ;  don't  wish  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  yours,  Andy."  Mr.  Carnegie 
replied,  "  All  right,  Mr.  Roberts ;  when  you  wish  to 
see  me  again  you  will  ask  for  an  interview.  Good 
morning." 

how  he  would  fight  the  railway. 

"  My  partners,"  writes  Mr.  Carnegie,  "  did  not  see 
their  way  to  fight  the  great  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  but 
my  Scottish  blood  was  up,  and  I  was  in  to  fight  to  the 
death,  determined  no  longer  to  stand  what  we  had 
been  groaning  under.  It  was  indeed  a  fearful  thing 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  railroad  monopoly  in  those 
early  diys."  So,  by  way  of  levying  war  upon  his 
oppressors,  he  and  his  partners  decided  to  make 
a  railroad  line  of  their  own  from  Pittsburg  to  the  lakes, 
which  would  enable  them  to  transport  all  their  iron- 
stone traffic  from  the  lakes  to  Pittsburg,  and  their 
coal  and  coke  from  Pittsburg  to  the  lakes.  The 
following  passage  gives  an  account  of  the  charac- 
teristic way  in  which  Andrew  Carnegie  prepared 
himself  for  the  expected  war  : — 

My  partners  had  good  reason  to  dread  the  consequences  of 
the  reckless  challenge  to  the  monster  monopoly,  and  I  could 
not  blame  them ;  for  it  undoubtedly  had  the  power  to  cripple 
our  operations.  An  intimation  to  the  superintendent  that  the 
car-supply  for  oui  works,  or  the  movement  of  our  traffic,  need 
not  receive  iundue  attention,  would  be  serious  indeed.  As  a 
precaution,  I  took  good  care  that  the  authorities  in  Philadelphia 
were  advised  of  the  policy  I  had  determined  to  pursue  if  there 
was  the  slightest  interruption  to  our  business :  all  our  works 
would  be  stopped,  I  would  visit  each  in  succession,  and  inform 
the  workmen  why  they  were  idle  ;  publish  the  monopoly  rates  ; 
explain  why  Pittsburg  needed  our  new  railroad  ;  and  ask  them, 
and  all  the  workmen  from  other  mills,  to  stand  with  folded 
arms  upon  the  streets  over  which  the  Pennsylvania  trains  passed 
for  miles,  in  peaceful  protest,  and  as  an  intimation  that  justice 
had  better  be  done  to  Pittsburg.  No  interference  with  our 
operations  came. 

HOW  THE  RAILWAY  CLIMBED  DOWN. 

In  time  President  Roberts  climbed  down  and  sent 
for  Mr.  Carnegie,  requesting  an  interview.  He  went, 
carrying  with  him  in  his  pocket  a  schedule  of  the 
secret  rebate  rates    prevailing    elsewhere.  They 


received  him  cordially,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
fighting  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for.  In  reply  he 
handed  them  the  list  of  secret  rates,  and  then  they 
climbed  down.  "  We  did  not  know  these  things 
were  going  on,"  said  the  president ;  "  we  can  hardly 
believe  it.  Tell  us  what  you  think  we  ought  to  do." 
Thereupon  Andrew  Carnegie  promised  to  become  an 
ally  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  an  agreement 
which  saved  his  firm  about  ^300,000  a  year.  They 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  drop  the  building  of 
the  rival  line.  He  built  it,  and  afterwards  sold  it  to 
Vanderbilt  at  three  times  the  cost  of  its  construction. 
This  was  a  great  mistake,  he  says,  as  it  permitted  the 
two  railroad  systems  to  confer  and  come  to  terms. 
Then  war  broke  out  again,  and  he  advance! 
^1,000,000  to  Vanderbilt  to  make  the  South 
Pennsylvania  line.  But  while  Mr.  Carnegie  was 
absent  in  Europe  Vanderbilt  was  induced  by  the 
Pennsylvania  interests  to  surrender,  which  was  the 
greatest  mistake  in  the  history  of  the  Vanderbilt  lines. 

"THE  EQUALITY  OF  THE  SHIPPER." 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  which  cannot  be  quote! 
here,  although  it  will  be  of  much  interest  to  the 
future  biographer  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  and  to  the  historian 
of  the  progress  of  American  railroads.  I  will  content 
myself  with  quoting  Mr.  Carnegie's  assurance  as  to 
his  confidence  in  the  Inter-State  Commission  :  "  The 
equality  of  the  shipper  will  soon  become  an  axiom 
ranking  with  the  equality  of  the  citizen — one  shipper's 
privilege  over  any  railroad  every  shipper's  right." 
Mr.  Carnegie  adds  that  the  creation  of  the  Inter-State 
Commission  is  the  most  important  addition  that  has 
been  made  in  our  day  to  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. 


THE  LAW  OF  SOCIAL  EVOLUTION. 

The  International  for  February  publishes  a  sym- 
posium on  Sociology,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
eminent  persons  in  Great  Britain  and  Europe  take 
part.  The  questions  it  asked  its  correspondents 
were  : — 

(1.)  Do  you  think  that  the  present  state  of  Sociology 
warrants  the  belief  that  the  law  of  social  evolution  may  be 
discovered,  #.*.,  that  the  future  line  of  development  of  social 
progress  may  be  determined  ? 

(2.)  By  what  methods  do  you  think  Sociology  could  be 
rendered  capable  of  giving  a  solution  to  the  previous  problem  ? 

The  Editor  says : — "  We  find  there  is  something 
approaching  unanimity  among  our  correspondents 
as  to  the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  endeavours  on 
the  analytic  study  of  social  origins,  in  other  words,  on 
the  historical  analysis  of  each  and  all  "social  phe- 
nomena independently  of  all  preconceived  opinions." 


Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  Foreign  Trade  Com- 
missioner of  the  American  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labour,  discusses  in  Scribnet's  Magazitie  for 
March  three  great  projects,  the  railway  from  Damas- 
cus to  Mecca,  the  Baghdad  Railway,  and  the 
recla^n^tl^  Euphrates  Valley. 
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<  THE  BRITISH  RAILWAY'S  ROAD  TO  RUIN. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Lart,  in  Cassier's  Magazine  for  February, 
describes  "  British  Railway  Development,  Past  and 
Present,"  from  the  point  of  view  of  one  who  thinks 
that,  what  with  Socialism  on  one  side  and  Luxury  on 
the  other,  the  unfortunate  railway  shareholder  is 
treading  the  road  to  ruin. 

The  average  working  expenses  amount  to  62  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  leaving  a  net  profit  on  the 
working  of  the  entire  railway  system  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  of  38  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts, 
which  represents  interest  on  the  total  capital  (par) 
value  of  about  ^1,283,000,000,  ^4*64  per  cent,  per 
annum.  This  very  moderate  commercial  profit  irre- 
sponsible Trade  Union  Socialists  desire,  and  are 
endeavouring,  with  some  prospect  of  success,  to 
reduce  to  vanishing  point. 

If  the  Socialists  are  to  be  dreaded  as  the  future 
terror,  the  real  mischief  from  which  railways  are 
suffering  is  the  demand  of  the  public  for  ever  more  and 
more  luxurious  travel.  What  with  corridor  trains, 
dining  cars,  sleeping  cars  and  the  like,  trains  nowadays 
have  to  be  very  much  longer  and  heavier  to  carry  any 
required  number  of  passengers  and  to  earn  the 
amount  of  money  represented  thereby.  That  necessi- 
tates the  running  of  so  many  more  train-miles  and  so 
much  reduction  in  net  earnings  and  dividends. 
Engines  now  weigh  75  tons  instead  of  50,  and  coal 
has  gone  up ;  automatic  signalling  also  adds  to  the 
tribulation  of  the  companies,  and  in  short  .we  are 
in  a  very  bad  way. 

In  the  same  magazine  Mr.  J.  F.  Gairns  takes 
a  more  cheerful  view  of  one  small  item  of  railway 
improvement — that  is,  in  the  use  of  superheating 
apparatus  for  locomotives.  The  cost  of  applying 
a  superheater  is  about  ^200  per  engine,  and 
Mr.  Vaughan  estimated  that  the  extra  cost  of  a 
superheater  steam  locomotive  would  be  recouped 
within  two  years.   

INLAND  WATERWAYS. 

The  question  of  the  utilisation  of  Canals  is  coming 
more  and  more  to  the  front  in  England.  Hence  the 
Government  Departmental  Commission,  which  is 
charged  with  the  subject,  would  do  well  to  obtain 
possession,  without  loss  of  time,  of  the  January 
number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science,  which  is  entirely  devoted 
to  the  question  of  Inland  Waterways.  It  contains 
nearly  three  hundred  pages,  costs  one  dollar,  and  can 
be  had  from  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  2,  Great 
Smith  Street.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pages 
are  devoted  to  American  Waterways,  from  the  Panama 
Canal  down  to  the  improvement  of  Columbia  River 
and  the  Pacific  North  West. 

But  for  our  public  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
number  is  the  paper  upon  "  The  Inland  Waterways 
of  Great  Britain,"  which  is  written  by  Mr.  U.  A. 
Forbes,  of  London ;  and  Professor  Lotz's  paper  on 
"  The  Present  Significance  of  German  Inland  Water- 


ways." Professor  Lotz  sums  up  his  conclusion  of 
the  significance  of  German  Inland  Waterways  by 
saying : — 

Even  in  countries  owning  the  railroads,  so  long  as  it  is  impos- 
sible through  legislative  regulation  of  the  tariff  to  control  the 
actual  management  of  the  railroad  monopoly,  the  possibility  is 
at  hand  that  the  railroad  policy  may  overlook  and  harm  impor- 
tant national  interests.  The  significance  of  inland  waterways, 
over  which  no  tariff  policy  can  acquire  easy  control,  lies  at 
present  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  they  make  possible  free  competi- 
tion against  the  railroad  monopoly.  They  can  sooner  force  the 
railroads,  through  competition,  to  give  better  rates  than  can  be 
the  case  through  other  methods  of  procedure.  Nationalised 
railroads  may  be  managed  to  favour  protective  tariff  policies. 
Freedom  of  traffic  upon  waterways  prevents  such  a  development. 

The  advantages  of  inland  waterways  are  :—  I.  They  can  carry 
bulk  freight  of  non-perishable  variety  long  distances  by  water 
cheaper  than  these  commodities  can  be  forwarded  by  railroad. 
2.  Traffic  facilities  are  here  offered  which  are  independent  of  any 
economic  policy  favoured  by  the  management  of  the  railroads. 
All  freight  may  be  carried  with  charges  dependent  solely  upon 
the  actual  cost  of  the  service. 

This  estimation  of  the  importance  of  inland  waterways  at  the 
present  time  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  projects  for 
canals  which  are  presented,  whether  technically  or  financially 
sound  or  not,  should  be  favoured  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
investigation  proves  that  a  plan  for  improving  inland  waterways, 
technically  and  financially  sound,  should  not  be  opposed  merely 
because  of  the  fear  of  the  competition  such  facilities  would  bring 
to  the  traffic  on  other  transportation  means. 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  SMALL  INVESTOR. 

The  Grand  Magazine  publishes  in  its  March  num- 
ber a  symposium  as  to  "  How  am  I  to  Invest  my 
little  Capital?"  Sir  Thomas  P.  Whittaker,  M.P., 
urges  the  small  investor  to  stick  closely  to  Trustee 
Securities,  and  be  content  with  the  return  of  3  or 
per  cent.  If  the  investor  is  single,  and  over  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  has  no  one  depending  upon  him, 
by  far  the  best  thing  is  to  sink  the  capital  in  the 
purchase  of  an  annuity  from  the  Post  Office  or  some 
high-class  Assurance  Office.  Sir  Joseph  Lawrence 
advises  the  investors  of  sums  of  money  to  put  them 
in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  or  leave  them  on 
deposit  for  periods  of  six  to  twelve  months  with  some 
of  the  old,  well-established  bankers.  Sir  Christopher 
Furness,  M.P.,  recommends  investors  to  spread 
their  investments  over  a  number  of  sound,  solid,  well- 
managed  industrial,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
undertakings.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  record  of 
twelve  concerns  of  which  he  is  chairman,  one  of 
which  pays  2  5  per  cent,  and  one  only  2  per  cent., 
but  the  average  is  9 1  per  cent.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  absolute  security,  and  the  best  returns  are  to 
be  obtained  from  a  judicious  investment  in  sound 
industrial  concerns  at  home.  Sir  John  Wilson,  how- 
ever, says  that  no  one  should  risk  investing  in  indus- 
trial securities.  He  advises  the  small  investor  to  stick 
to  high-class  securities.  Sir  George  Bartley  suggests 
four  investments  from  which  he  thinks  from  3  to  3  \ 
per  cent,  could  be  relied  upon.  A  London  West 
End  estate  agent  recommends  the  investment  of  their 
money  in  house  property,  especially  in  small  free- 
holds in  improving  districts. 
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WHAT  KILLS  REPUBLICS. 

M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  on  the  '48. 
In  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  February  ist  is  published 
an  essay,  by  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  entitled  "  What 
Kills  Republics."  The  essay,  which  was  written  in 
1869,  when  its  author  was  only  twenty-two,  is  an 
apology  for  the  Revolution  of  February,  in  reply  to 
a  pamphlet  by  Vermorel  on  the  "  Men  of  1848." 

A  MORAL  REVOLUTION. 

After  a  year  of  agitation  the  Second  Republic,  says 
the  writer,  came  as  a  thunderclap.  In  twenty-four 
hours  there  was  no  Royalty,  no  Assembly,  and  there 
was  no  Government,  but  there  was  a  people.  It  was 
an  interregnum,  one  of  those  moments  in  the  century 
when  there  is  no  law  but  the  universal  conscience. 
On  that  day  the  people  and  their  mandates  were  at 
the  head  of  the  situation.  The  Republic  consecrated 
the  reign  of  the  people  and  decreed  the  responsibility 
of  the  people.  The  Provisionary  Government  was 
confronted  with  the  task  of  ruling  a  nation  hungry  for 
bread  and  a  faction  hungry  for  power.  In  three  days 
it  brought  about  a  political  and  a  moral  revolution. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  finance  reorganised  and 
impulse  and  confidence  restored  to  commercial 
activity,  and  the  liberation  of  human  thought  made 
complete,  than  the  country  began  to  suffer  from  con- 
tinual earthquakes,  making  every  reform  sterile. 

THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  VIRTUE  AND  VICE. 

After  eighteen  centuries,  humanity  was  still  com- 
posed of  people  generous  and  educated,  ardent  and 
good,  but  powerless  to  perform  the  miracle  of  multi- 
plying civic  virtues,  and  a  considerable  mass,  prompt 
in  enthusiasm,  naturally  inclined  to  good,  but  easily 
tempted  to  evil.  In  addition  there  was  a  faction,  the 
direct  heirs  of  the  Commune,  who  had  substituted  for 
the  slavery  of  Royalty  the  slavery  of  an  oligarchy  of 
men  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  founders  of 
a  new  society  made  in  the  image  of  their  ambitions. 

Between  these  parties  the  people  were  placed  between 
Vice  and  Virtue.  While  one  appealed  to  their  con- 
science, the  other  appealed  to  their  passions.  To 
their  glory  the  future  will  say  that  the  people  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  duty.  But  at  certain  times 
despair  tore  them  away  from  the  counsels  of  reason, 
and  those  who  had  prepared  this  terrible  intoxication 
did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  the  interval  of 
delirium.  But  to  blame  the  Government  for  the  fatal 
crime  would  be  as  unjust  as  to  blame  the  people  them- 
selves.   It  was  the  past  which  was  to  blame. 

THE  REACTIONARY  PARTY. 

From  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  social  ladder 
the  law  of  public  salvation  lies  in  disinterestedness. 
The  Republic  found  this  disinterestedness  among  a 
large  number,  and  especially  among  the  people,  who 
lived,  fought,  and  died  to  the  cries  of  "Vive  la 
Re'publique."  JJuUthere  was  a  fraction  which  retired 
to  their  tent  to  prepare  arms  and  organise  a  struggle. 
Socialism  provided  them  with  a  terrible  arm.  This 
doctrine,  which  had  gradually  become  the  indefinite 


hope  of  all  those  whom  misery  rebuffed,  kindled  in 
their  minds  that  fever  for  wealth  and  well-being  which 
exalts  the  intelligence  and  enervates  the  heart.  The 
Reactionary  Party  had  taken  Socialism  under  its 
protection  in  order  to  get  more  closely  associated  with 
all  the  passions  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  moment. 

To  the  people  it  was  the  programme  of  future 
happiness,  to  the  Government  the  condemnation  of 
its  acts.  Thus  the  new  doctrine  incessantly  kept 
before  the  people  their  sufferings,  and  finally  was 
emboldened  to  say,  "  I  will  exploit  the  people." 

ORGANISING  THE  CONFLICT. 

•  This  party  understood  that  organisation  was  neces- 
sary for  its  disorganising  action,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  deceive  the  masses,  to  isolate  them,  and 
to  blind  them.  Clubs,  journals,  and  pamphlets 
became  so  many  tribunes  to  pervert  the  intelligence 
of  those  defenceless  people  who  felt  obliged  to  accept 
without  discussion  what  they  could  not  understand. 
At  last  the  different  classes,  tired  of  fearing  one 
another,  came  to  blows.  Every  effort  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  paralysed,  and  the  direct  object  of  this 
ambitious  party,  who  had  burnt  their  ships  and  had 
sworn  to  rise  on  the  ruins  of  modern  society,  was 
gained.  First  lies,  then  intoxicating  promises,  and 
finally  violence,  were  the  means  used  to  drag  to  the 
barricades  the  unhappy  victims  whose  blood  was 
necessary  to  the  desperate  party.  The  Government 
lost  its  confidence,  the  people  their  respect,  and  France 
hope.    The  Second  Empire  was  established. 

AT  THE  BARRICADES. 

In  an  editorial  note  we  learn  that  M.  Waldeck- 
Rousseau's  father,  a  representative  of  the  people  in 
1848,  with  a  group  of  colleagues,  hastened  at  the 
first  shot  to  the  barricades  to  try  to  stop  the  mas- 
sacre. During  the  four  days  of  frightful  battle  in 
the  streets  he  threw  himself  as  mediator  in  the 
tumult  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  without  arms 
preached  to  all,  insurgents  and  assailants,  reconcilia- 
tion and  fraternity. 

To  condemn  the  people  for  responsibility  in  the 
June  days,  concludes  M.  Waldeck-Rousseau,  would 
be  as  senseless  as  to  deny  their  faults;  rather  we 
should  admire  their  virtues  and  deplore  their  impo- 
tence. To  condemn  the  Government  would  be  to 
misunderstand  both  its  situation  and  its  nature.  The 
rights  which  it  had  proclaimed  and  recognised  were 
too  weak  a  rampart  against  the  inexperience  and 
the  passions  of  the  moment.  Looking  back  on  the 
events  of  the  first  months  of  1848  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  filled  with  a  sentiment  of  admiration  and 
respect.  It  was  less  a  revolution  than  an  epoch  : 
vices,  virtues,  abnegation,  devotion  are  all  there, 
and  an  abyss  separates  this  epoch  from  all  other 
epochs,  and  this  revolution  from  all  other  revolutions. 


In  the  New  Ireland  Review  for  February  the  Rev. 
A.  Rahilly  makes  a  brave  attempt  to  explain  the  Intra- 
Atomic^^  by  V^rOOgle 
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THE    FINANCIAL   ASPECT    OF  LITERATURE. 

From  a  British  Author's  Point  of  View. 
In  the  mid-February  number  of  the  Mercure  de 
France  Mr.  Arnold   Bennett  explains   to  French 
readers  the  financial  aspects  of  literature  in  England 
in  so  far  as  these  affect  authors. 

WHAT  THE  BRITISH  READER  PREFERS. 

Speaking  generally,  he  says  the  critics  are  too 
severe  with  the  authors  who  have  not  yet  arrived,  and 
too  indulgent  to  the  authors  whose  reputation  is 
established.  The  contents  of  an  English  newspaper 
give  proof  that  the  English  people  are  interested 
in  literature,  and  as  a  further  proof  of  this  interest  we 
have  two  other  phenomena  of  the  book  market — 
namely,  the  high  price  of  new  works  and  the  low 
price  of  reprints  of  classical  or  popular  authors. 
Whatever  may  be  the  quality  of  the  Englishman's 
taste,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  pay  generously  for  the 
things  which  flatter  this  taste,  and  as  his  first  desire 
is  to  be  moved,  interested,  and  instructed,  rather  than 
amused,  he  will  pay  extravagantly  for  works  of  sport 
and  adventure  and  biography. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES. 

The  circulating  libraries  chiefly  make  the  high 
prices  possible.  The  Times  Book  Club,  it  is  stated, 
has  over  80,000  subscribers.  Of  a  popular  novel  by 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Miss  Corelli,  or  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  Mudie's  alone  will  buy  in  advance  12,000 
copies  to  send  to  their  subscribers  on  the  day  of 
publication.  According  to  an  approximate  calcula- 
tion Mudie's,  to  satisfy  its  clientele ',  would  also  be 
obliged  to  purchase  over  ,£3,000  worth  of  copies  of 
the  "Letters  of  Queen  Victoria,"  published  at  an 
absurdly  high  price.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  how  the 
circulating  libraries  have  the  tendency  to  make  books 
dear. 

THE  AGE  OF  REPRINTS. 

The  tolerant  benevolence  which  the  British  public 
shows  towards  the  high  prices  of  new  books  is  less 
surprising  perhaps  than  the  competition  among  British 
publishers  to  reduce  the  price  of  old  works,  and  the 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  book  market  to-day 
is  the  activity  with  which  cheap  editions  of  all  kinds 
of  books  imaginable  are  being  multiplied.  Even 
foreign  literature  is  included,  and  in  the  first  rank 
stands  Montaigne,  the  English  editions  of  whose 
essays  are  more  numerous  than  are  the  French. 
Nearly  all  publishers  and  English  authors  have  by 
experience  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cheap  editions 
educate  the  taste  and  encourage  the  reader  to  buy 
new  books  at  a  relatively  high  price.  In  France  the 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  sale  of  the  new  novel 
has  been  compromised  and  hindered  by  the  reprints 
at  95  centimes. 

SOME  RECORD  PRICES. 

Mr.  Bennett  includes  some  particulars  of  prices 
paid  to  popular  novelists  by  one  or  two  magazines. 
The  Strand  and  Blackwood^  he  says,  will  pay  as  much 
as      to       per  1 ,000  words,  while  second-rate  maga- 


zines pay  a  minimum  rate  of  two  guineas  per  1,000 
words.  As  to  the  maximum  —  but  there  is  no 
maximum  in  this  plutocratic  world,  and  the  novelists, 
instead  of  being  paid  by  the  thousand  words,  are  paid 
by  the  word.  When  R.  L.  Stevenson  died  (in  1894) 
his  rate  stood  at  6d.  a  word,  but  to-day  this  would 
not  be  considered  extraordinary.  Pearsons  Magazine 
paid  Mr.  Kipling  a  shilling  a  word  for  "  Captains 
Courageous,"  and  for  the  last  series  of  "  Sherlock 
Holmes"  stories  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  received 
^750  a  story,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  3s.  a 
word,  or  30s.  a  line.  Messrs.  Newnes,  according  to 
Mr.  Bennett,  pay  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  something  like 
^33  per  j, 000  words,  and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is 
said  to  receive  over  ^10,000  for  100,000  words 
from  American  magazines. 

WHAT  THE  LITERARY  AGENT  HAS  DONE. 

Finally,  the  situation  of  the  English  author  from 
the  financial  point  of  view,  though  not  yet  ideal,  has 
greatly  improved  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  all  the 
credit  for  this  improved  condition  is  attributed  to  the 
literary  agent  Nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  literary 
affairs  of  London  are,  it  is  estimated,  transacted  by 
six  literary  agents,  with  admirable  results  for  every- 
body. Since  the  institution  of  the  literary  agent, 
whether  it  be  a  coincidence  or  not,  the  prices  paid  to 
authors  have  regularly  gone  up,  and  at  the  present 
moment  they  are  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  were  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  rise  shows  no  sign 
of  abating.   

The  Blind  Author  of  "  Rescue  the  Perishing." 

The  Quiver  for  March  publishes  an  interview  with 
Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  lady,  who  is  now  eighty- 
seven  years  old.  She  is  living  in  Connecticut  in  full 
possession  of  her  faculties,  and  is  the  author  of 
many  of  the  best  known  hymns,  as  "Rescue  the 
Perishing,"  "  Safe  in  the  Arms  of  Jesus."  She  told 
her  interviewer  that  many  of  her  hymns  were  written 
in  answer  to  prayer  : — 

When  I  asked  Miss  Crosby  for  an  example  of  an  answer  to 
prayer  on  the  plane  of  material  things,  she  replied:  "I  came 
down  to  Biglow  and  Main's  store  one  morning  quite  early.  I 
wanted  a  temporal  blessing.  I  knew  I  would  get  it.  I  wanted 
it  then,  and  told  the  Lord  all  about  it.  Just  after  I  had  ceased 
telling  Him  the  door  of  my  room  opened,  a  person  came  in, 
took  my  hand,  and  put  precisely  the  amount  I  wanted  in  it, 
closed  my  hand  over  it,  and  went  out,  and  I  do  not  know  from 
that  day  to  this  who  did  it.  I  know  that  my  prayer  was 
answered.  Before  I  left  my  studio  I  wrote  '  All  the  way  my 
Saviour  leads  me  '  on  the  inspiration  of  the  moment." 


Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor  contributes  to  the 
Atlantic  Mont/ily  for  February  an  important  paper  on 
the  Protection  of  Immigrant  Women,  which,  according 
to  her  account,  leaves  very  much  to  be  desired. 

Among  the  literary  articles  of  the  month  are  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews'  essay  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
February  on  the  Revival  of  the  Poetic  Drama,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Symons'  paper  iiv  the  same  magazine  on 
the  Poetry  of  Leigh  Hu©gle 
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FLAUBERT'S  44  TEMPTATION  OF  ST.  ANTHONY." 

Publication  of  the  Suppressed  First  Version. 

In  the  first  February  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
Louis  Bert  rand  has  an  article  on  Gustave  Flaubert, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  drama  "  The  Tempta- 
tion of  St  Anthony,"  published  in  1874,  is  a  very 
different  version  from  Flaubert's  manuscript  of  1856. 
The  1874  version,  says  the  writer,  would  never  have 
been  published  if  Flaubert  had  found  #it  possible  to 
risk  the  publication  of  the  first  "  St.  Anthony  "  after 
the  scandal  of  his  first  novel.  The  scruples  of 
Madame  Franklin-Grout,  Flaubert's  niece,  having  at 
last  been  overcome,  the  Revue  de  Paris  is  printing 
with  her  permission  the  early  version,  and  in  the 
second  February  number  we  have  the  first  instalment 
of  the  original  form  of  the  drama. 

According  to  M.  Bertram  the  "  St.  Anthony  "  was 
Flaubert's  only  passion,  the  capital  affaire  of  his 
existence,  and  just  as  the  two  parts  of  "  Faust"  almost 
reflect  the  whole  life  of  Goethe,  so  the  two  "St. 
Anthonies "  may  be  regarded  as  a  summary  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  Flaubert.  The  drama,  which  was 
begun  in  May,  1848,  was  completed  in  September,  1 849. 
In  May,  1856,  when  "  Madame  Bovary  "  was  finished, 
he  returned  to  the  manuscript  of  the  drama  which  he 
had  abandoned  as  "  fit  only  for  the  flames,"  according 
to  the  verdict  of  Du  Camp  and  Bouilhet,  whom  he  had 
summoned  to  hear  the  manuscript  read  in  1849.  "  If 
you  do  not  utter  cries  of  enthusiasm,  it  is  because  noth- 
ing can  move  you  ! "  Flaubert  had  said  on  opening  the 
manuscript,  and  on  learning  their  impression  of  it  he 
replied  by  a  veritable  cry  of  pain.  Yet  he  accepted  his 
censors'  decision,  and  it  was  not  till  nearly  seven  years 
later  that  he  again  bethought  himself  of  his  drama, 
and  after  making  various  corrections,  looked  upon  the 
revised  form  as  a  work  definitely  achieved,  feeling 
more  satisfied  with  it  than  with  his  novel.  The 
drama  with  which  he  was  enchanted,  however,  had  to 
wait  for  publication  till  more  clement  times,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  religious  note  is  entirely  lacking 
in  the  "  replica"  of  1874  which  finally  saw  the  light. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  Flaubert  and  his  work 
will  now  be  enabled  to  compare  the  two  versions,  and, 
says  M.  Bertrand,  will  welcome  the  resuscitated  "  St. 
Anthony/'  which  to  its  author  was  a  real  work  of 
love. 


HENRI  TAINE  IN  HIS  LETTERS. 

The  "  History  of  English  Literature"  by  Hippolyte 
Adolphe  Taine,  better  known  perhaps  as  Henri 
Taine,  is  sufficiently  familiar  in  the  English  trans- 
lation to  induce  the  reader  to  turn  with  interest  to 
the  study,  by  Victor  Giraud,  of  Taine  and  his  work, 
which  appears  in  the  first  February  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 

In  the  pages  of  the  recently  published  "  Life  and 
Letters  of  Taine"  (four  vols.,  Hachette),  on  which 
the  article  is  based,  there  is  reflected,  says  the  writer, 
half  a  century  of  contemporary  French  thought 
expressed  by  one  of  its  most  authentic  representatives, 


and  the  pious  editors  who  set  out  to  write  the  life  of 
a  man  found  at  the  end  of  their  task  that  they  had  at 
the  same  time  written  the  intellectual  life  of  two  or 
three  successive  generations.  There  are  the  early 
letters  full  of  proud  stoicism,  avidity  for  knowledge, 
and  a  candid  faith  in  reason  and  science.  Then 
come  the  years  of  ardent  struggle  in  the  midst  of 
modern  ideas,  books  succeeding  books,  and  the  slow 
feverish  conquest  of  glory.  Excluded  from  the 
teaching  profession,  Taine  found  himself  obliged  to 
adopt  writing  rather  than  philosophy  as  his  profession. 
Next  we  see  the  tragic  hours  of  the  great  national 
crisis,  and  after  the  accumulated  disasters  of  in- 
vasion and  of  the  Commune  the  anguish  and  the 
sad  uncertainty  of  the  future.  The  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  were  absorbed  by  the  hard  work  connected 
with  his  book,  "The  Origins  of  Contemporary 
France,"  and  in  this  great  work  he  not  only  repre- 
sents the  highest  expression  of  his  own  generation, 
but  is  the  guide  of  new  generations. 


THE  COMING  PAGEANT  AT  QUEBEC. 

In  August  the  centenary  of  the  French  landing  at 
Quebec  is  to  be  celebrated  by  a  pageant  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  Grey, 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  Mr.  Lascelles  being 
director  of  this  as  he  is  of  the  London  pageant.  It  is 
expected  that  Earl  Grey  will  endeavour  to  make  the 
festivity  one  of  the  reunion  of  all  races  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  French  and  English- 
speaking  subjects^in  the  Dominion  have  agreed  to 
bury  the  hatchet,  and  to  commemorate  the  heroes  on 
both  sides.  But  it  is  even  more  important  to  revive 
the  memories  of  the  time  when  all  the  English- 
speaking  people  of  the  North  American  Continent 
were  citizens  of  one  great  State.  That  was  before  the 
folly  of  George  III.  tore  the  English-speaking  race  in 
twain,  when  George  Washington  was  an  officer  in  the 
British  Army,  and  American  volunteers  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  struggle  which  resulted  in  establishing 
the  ascendency  of  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  historical  episodes  which  will  not  be 
represented  at  the  Quebec  pageant  is  the  scene  which 
Chambers'  Journal  for  March  describes  as  taking  place 
in  Paris  when  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  American 
Minister,  did  his  utmost  to  hand  over  Canada  to  the 
United  States.  Benjamin  Franklin  said  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  "  sweet "  thing,  a  "  reconciliation,"  if 
the  British  Government  should  voluntarily  offer  to 
give  up  the  province  of  Canada,  on  condition  that 
Britain  shall  have  and  enjoy  at  all  times  the  right  of 
free  trade  thither,  unencumbered  whatsoever.  He 
further  hinted  that  if  it  were  not  given  up  a  situation 
would  be  created,  to  us  so  dangerous,  that  it  would 
necessarily  oblige  us  to  cultivate  and  strengthen  our 
union  with  France.  Franklin  was  so  urgent  that  Mr. 
Oswald  went  to  England  to  consult  Lord  Shelburne. 
On  his  return  he  asked  Franklin  not  to  press  the 
matter,  but  that  it  was  probable  he  might  get 
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what  scandinavia  can  teach  us. 

I  do  not  know  who  Mary  Bronson  Hart  is,  but  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  make  her  acquaintance  as  the 
author  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  articles  that 
I  have  ever  read  in  any  magazine.  It  is  entitled 
"  What  Scandinavia  Can  Teach  Us,"  and  appears  in 
the  March  number  of  World's  Work. 

HOW  SWEDEN  DEVELOPS  PHYSIQUE. 

Sweden,  she  says,  has  accepted  the  principle  of 
Gymnastic  Exercise  as  a  religion.  Children  and 
adults  alike  must  take  exercise;  even  the  criminal 
classes  in  gaol  have  their  daily  gymnastics.  Associa- 
tions for  outdoor  games  take  charge  of  the  public 
playgrounds  and  organise  games  which  are  not  only 
uproarious  fun,  but  develop  swiftness,  precision,  and 
verve.  With  Government  aid  these  societies  send 
teachers  to  all  the  common  schools.  Every  school- 
child  in  the  kingdom  is  taught  to  swim,  and  no 
teacher  is  allowed  to  teach  gymnastics  without  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Royal  Institute.  The  result  is  that 
in  agility,  poise,  and  grace,  to  say  nothing  of  physical 
stamina,  the  young  Swedes  are  far  in  advance  of  our 
school-children.  The  children  of  the  slums  are  given 
two  solid  months  in  the  country  yearly.  The  ailing, 
the  puny,  and  the  weak-chested  are  sent  for  the 
summer  to  vacation  colonies  in  the  mountains. 
Great  benevolent  societies  bear  the  expense,  and  the 
Government  railways  carry  them  free.  The  youthful 
generation  therefore  starts  with  a  good  physique. 

Miss  Hart  tells  us  that  there  are  no  doctors'  bills  in 
Sweden.  Once  a  year  every  man  sends  a  contribution 
to  his  doctor  in  accordance  with  his  ability,  of  which 
he  himself  is  apparently  the  only  judge.  The  poor 
pay  a  pittance,  paupers  nothing  at  all.  In  country 
districts  with  a  scattered  population  the  State  either 
adds  to  the  doctor's  stipend  or  pays  his  entire  salary. 
No  one  gets  a  medical  diploma  in  Sweden  without 
eleven  years'  study. 

HOW  DENMARK  CARES  FOR  THE  POOR — 

Turning  to  Denmark,  Miss  Hart  finds  the  Danish 
system  of  dealing  with  the  poor  incomparably  superior 
to  that  which  prevails  in  this  country.  Every  Danish 
town  has  a  Free  Fund  to  tide  working  folk  over  tem- 
porary trouble.  The  Danish  Poor  Law  officer  is  a 
sort  of  special  Providence  to  the  poor.  He  not  only 
provides  funds  to  put  the  embarrassed  on  their  feet, 
but  he  helps  them  to  find  work  and  cheap  lodgings, 
and  has  authority  to  deal  with  extortionate  land- 
lords. If  a  man  is  a  shirker,  he  is  dealt  with 
severely.  He  loses  his  right  to  vote,  his  right  to 
marry  without  permission,  or  the  right  to  pawn 
his  own  goods.  He  can  no  longer  choose  his 
own  occupation  or  his  own  dwelling.  So  long  as  he 
remains  a  pauper  he  is  bound  to  work.  If  he  will 
not  work  he  is  sent  to  a  penal  workhouse  on  an 
indeterminate  sentence,  six  months  being  the 
minimum.  He  gets  no  dinner  till  he  earns  it.  He  is 
deprived  of  his  tobacco,  visits  of  his  friends,  and 
correspondence.    The  honest  poor  receive  an  old-age 
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pension  at  sixty.  The  Danish  old-age  homes  are 
delightful  places,  with  private  rooms,  gardens  in 
which  military  bands  play,  where  the  inmates  are 
as  contented  as  kittens  in  the  midst  of  cosy  comfort. 
There  are  libraries,  smoking-rooms,  and  no  insane, 
demented  or  inebriate  old  folks  are  ever  admitted.  A 
crippled  workman  goes  to  the  school  for  disabled 
workers,  which  teaches  him  how  to  support  himself 
without  the  lost  arm  or  leg,  as  the  case  may  be. 
There  is  a  Danish  Garden  Union,  established  on 
business  principles,  which  leases  garden  plots  to  city 
people  cooped  up  in  tenements. 

—AND  TRAINS  THE  FARMER. 

The  11  Back  to  the  Land "  movement  is  at  its 
height  in  Denmark.  People's  High  Schools  are  estab- 
lished, where  farmers  and  their  wives,  and  farm-hands 
up  to  the  age  of  twenty-five,  are  taught  cooking, 
chemistry,  poultry- farming,  surveying,  dairy- keep- 
ing, etc.,  at  eight-and-six  per  week,  including  board  ! 
These  schools  serve  as  Rural  Settlement  Centres, 
where  dances,  concerts,  and  festivals  are  given.  Poor 
men's  lawyers  go  on  a  circuit,  giving  free  local  advice 
to  the  farmers,  and  University  students  lecture  on  the 
University  Extension  plan.  All  over  Denmark  co- 
operative cattle-breeding  societies,  co-operative  dairies, 
bakeries,  factories,  and  banks  are  established. 

SWEDISH  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Reverting  to  Sweden,  Miss  Hart  tells  us  that  the 
"  Art  for  Schools  Association  "  has  set  about  covering 
the  walls  of  secondary  schools  with  mural  paintings 
by  the  best  artists  in  Sweden.  A  dojen  societies 
have  attacked  popular  fancy  work,  and  the  Govern- 
ment lends  a  hand  in  teaching  the  peasants  to  revive 
old  hand  industries.  Salerooms  in  towns  dispose  of 
the  rustic  peasant  work.  The  Swedish  school  chil- 
dren have  free  baths,  free  dinners,  free  school  books, 
free  doctors,  free  dentists,  and  free  oculists.  The 
Swedish  school  excursions  extend  over  a  fortnight. 
City  children  are  taken  to  the  country,  country 
children  to  the  city.  Lending  libraries  are  placed 
in  almost  every  school. 

Another  thing  in  which  Sweden  beats  the  world  is 
that  of  telephones.  Everyone  has  a  telephone  in 
Stockholm.  You  pay  i|d.  for  a  call  at  a  pay-station, 
and  8s.  3d.  a  year  for  city  service.  The  building 
laws  of  Stockholm  are  so  severe  that  they  practically 
prohibit  fires.  Once  every  year  every  flue,  stove,  and 
chimney  in  the  capital  is  examined,  and  every  chimney 
must  be  swept  several  times  each  year.  Add  to  these 
things  the  cheap  people's  restaurants  of  Norway,  the 
automatic  cafe's,  and  the  great  steam  kitchen  of 
Christiania,  which  provides  nourishing  meals  for 
paupers  and  University  professors  alike  for  4^d.  or 
5  Jd.,  according  to  quality. 

All  these  things  are  done  in  countries  whose  climate 
is  worse  than  ours,  where  the  winter  is  harder,  where 
the  poverty  of  the  people  is  greater.  Why  can  it  not 
be  done  here?  It  is  a  question  which  gives  one 
furiously  to  think.  ^^^I^ 
Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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HOUSEKEEPING  IN  AMERICA  AND  GERMANY. 

Writing  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  for  February 
Dr.  Wolfgang  Max  Schultz  compares  American  methods 
of  housekeeping  with  those  obtaining  in  Germany, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter. 

Beginning  with  the  servant  question  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, he  notes  that  American  servants  are  highly  paid, 
yet  American  girls,  he  says,  show  little  inclination  to 
enter  domestic  service,  and  generally  only  those  girls 
who  have  no  family  ties  and  no  homes  become 
servants.  At  the  same  time  a  noticeable  feature  of 
American  life  is  that  people  are  much  less  dependent 
on  servants  than  they  are  in  Germany. 

THE  SECRET  OF  AMERICAN  OPTIMISM. 

An  American  characteristic  which  greatly  impresses 
the  writer  is  the  almost  universal  desire  of  capable 
working-men  to  own  their  homes.  No  matter  how 
modest  the  home  may  be,  the  result  is  much  more 
of  a  home  than  any  four  walls  in  a  tenement,  and 
the  economic  and  ethical  value  of  house-ownership  for 
the  working-man  and  his  family  cannot  be  too  highly 
estimated.  It  unites  all  the  members  of  the  family  in 
common  interests  and  en  Ieavour,  and  keeps  the 
family  closer  and  longer  together,  and  it  increases  and 
extends  their  happiness  and  social  activity.  This 
family  life  is,  according  to  the  writer,  the  secret  of 
the  optimism  of  the  American  people.  There  is  also 
much  less  alcoholism  in  the  districts  where  there  is 
house-ownership. 

DIVISION  OF  LABOUR  IN  THE  HOME. 

While  the  girls  are  unwilling  to  enter  domestic 
service,  it  is  as  if  this  unwillingness  on  their  part  has 
brought  about  a  similar  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
housewives  to  keep  servants.  At  any  rate  fewer 
servants  are  needed  in  America  than  in  Germany. 
Perhaps  this  is  due  to  the  division  of  labour  in  the 
house  among  the  different  members  of  the  family, 
not  excluding  the  master  of  the  house.  For  the  head 
of  the  family  the  idea  does  not  exist  that  there  is  any 
work  for  his  wife  to  do  which  is  unworthy  of  him,  and 
he  will  lend  a  hand  when  other  help  is  not  forth- 
coming. Thus  the  husband  learns  what  his  wife's 
work  really  is  and  recognises  and  respects  it. 

HOW  TO  LIGHTEN  HOUSEHOLD  LABOUR. 

In  the  "  flat "  home,  as  well  as  in  the  self-contained 
house  in  America,  much  has  been  done  to  emancipate 
the  housewife  from  mechanical  labour  which  Germany 
would  do  well  to  imitate.  Bulky  heavy  furniture  is 
avoided,  and  cupboards  are  built  in  the  rooms,  so 
that  cleaning  is  made  much  easier.  The  Americans 
do  not  cherish  the  enormous  store  of  house  linen  so 
dear  to  the  German  housewife.  Many  practical 
devices  to  lighten  labour  have  been  adopted — 
electric  light  in  place  of  oil  lamps,  central  heating, 
convenient  water  supply,  better  and  simpler  cooking 
utensils,  shopping  by  telephone,  prepared  foods  "  ready 
to  eat,"  etc. ;  but  we  are  reminded  that  America  is 
the  country  of  dyspepsia,  and  the  "  ready  to  eat "  pre- 
parations may  be  a  potent  cause  of  the  trouble. 


PEOPLE'S  RESTAURANTS. 

Madame  Augusta  Moll-Weiss  has  an  article,  in 
the  first  February  number  of  La  Revue%  on  People's 
Restaurants,  in  which  she  gives  a  short  account  of 
what  several  European  countries  have  attempted  in 
this  way  for  the  people.  An  interesting  case  is  that 
of  the  Fondation  de  Belleville,  a  kind  of  people's 
university,  which  has  established  a  co-operative 
students'  restaurant.  The  provisions  are  bought  at 
co-operative  stores,  and  the  bonuses  go  to  increase 
the  service  of  the  institution. 

GOOD  IDEAS  FROM  GERMAN V. 

Many  people's  restaurants  are  due  to  the  efforts  of 
anti-alcoholic  leagues,  and  in  Germany  Frau  Lina 
Morgenstein  has  achieved  great  success  with  her 
travelling  restaurants,  which  provide  coffee,  chocolate, 
etc.,  and  are  stationed  at  the  entrances  of  factories. 
Similarly  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Hygiene  of  the 
People  has  a  number  of  travelling  kitchens  in  the 
streets  from  which  all  alcoholic  drinks  are  banished. 
*  An  idea,  which  seems  to  be  unique  in  Germany,  is 
that  of  cookery  for  the  sick.  At  Essen,  Elberfeld, 
Cassel,  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  other  cities  kitchens  have 
been  established  where  the  poor  can  obtain  at  very 
low  prices  certain  dishes  for  invalids  at  popular  prices. 
In  cases  where  the  invalid  lives  at  a  distance  and  has 
no  one  to  send  for  the  meal,  it  is  brought  to  his 
house  ;  and  what  is  more,  if  the  invalid  is  too  poor  to 
pay,  he  receives  the  food  gratis. 

OTHERS  FROM  SWITZERLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

In  Switzerland  the  Association  for  Temperance 
and  the  Welfare  of  the  People  has  established  rest 
and  holiday  homes,  where,  at  a  cost  of  3!  francs 
a  day,  the  modest  worker  can  have  board  and 
lodging  in  a  pleasant  house.  The  same  Association 
has  founded  a  number  of  temperance  restaurants 
where  a  meal  can  be  had  for  a  few  pence,  and  in 
many  of  these  restaurants  there  is  a  more  elegant 
room,  where  meals  cost  one  franc  and  upwards. 
In  France  the  Manzini  restaurants  at  Lyons  may  be 
said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  movement.  The  rooms 
are  light  and  well  ventilated,  the  portions  are  large 
and  good,  and  the  prices  remarkably  low.  Cooked 
food  is  also  sold,  and  many  women  workers  have  not 
been  slow  to  recognise  the  advantages  of  being  able 
to  purchase  at  such  low  prices  food  of  such  excellent 
quality  for  their  families  at  home.  Manzini  in  the 
first  year  made  a  profit  of  six  per  cent. 

AN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  writer  thinks  the  restaurant  should  have  a 
great  educational  value.  First,  it  should  teach  the 
people  how  they  can  be  well  fed  at  a  reasonable 
cost.  To  combat  alcoholism  it  should  provide  sweet 
dishes  and  drinks  as  an  antidote.  Mineral  waters  on 
the  Continent  appear  to  be  dearer  than  wine.  The 
cheap  restaurant  has  also  a  duty  to  perform  in  the 
matter  of  hygiene,  and  toilet-rooms  should  always 
be  provided.  In  addition,  it  should  exercise  an 
excellent  influen@^^»liness  and  order. 
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THE  FAILINGS  OF  AMERICAN  EDUCATION. 

Religious  and  Industrial. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  of  the  Educational 
Department  in  New  York  City,  contributes  to  the 
Education  Review  for  February  a  paper  on  the  exclu- 
sion of  religious  education  from  the  public  schools, 
in  which  he  elaborates  the  m  three  following  pro- 
positions : — 

(1)  There  is  a  pronounced  but  inevitable  trend  in  modern 
education  away  jrom  the  study  of  the  humanities  that  have  to  do 
with  the  inner  and  spiritual  life  and  towards  the  manual  arts 
and  sciences  that  relate  to  the  outer  and  material  life. 

(2)  We  do  not  need  to  be  alarmed  at  the  exclusion  of  religious 
teaching  from  the  schools  if  we  can  be  assured  of  the  supremacy 
of  conscience  and  the  fixity  of  the  moral  law. 

(3)  But  if  this  postulate  is  not  tenable,  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
the  validity  of  the  naturalistic  code  of  ethics  withstands  all 
questioning,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  democratic  institu- 
tions and  uphold  our  standard  of  civilisation,  should  we  not 
devise  some  means  whereby  all,  rather  than  a  half,  of  our 
children  may  receive  at  least  elementary  instruction  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  ? 

Mr.  Goodwin  goes  on  to  say  : — 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the 
whole  number  of  persons  in  the  United  States  from  five  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  1905  was  23,410,800.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  same  year  is  reported  to 
have  been  less  than  one-half  of  this  total,  or  to  be  exact, 

II>329,252. 

Mr.  William  McAndrew,  of  Washington  Irvine  High 
School,  New  York,  writing  on  industrial  education 
from  a  public  schoolman's  point  of  view,  raises  a 
great  lament  over  the  extent  to  which  the  machine  is 
turning  a  man  into  an  automaton  in  America  : — 

In  spite  of  our  wonderful  productiveness  we  find  ourselves  to- 
day without  enough  Americans  jo  repair  our  own  machinery  or 
to  serve  as  foremen  in  our  own  shops.  We  find  our  men  grow- 
ing up  in  increasing  numbers  mere  automatons,  incapable  of 
exercising  any  initiative  whatever.  These  men  devised  the 
marvellous  machinery  which  now,  by  a  tragic  reciprocity,  is 
turning  man,  its  creator,  into  a  stupid,  humdrum  creature,  void 
of  understanding.  Instead  of  developing  into  progressive, 
ambitious,  patriotic,  loyal  men,  these  youths  grow  up  without 
aspirations,  without  intelligence,  swelling  the  ranks  of  the  dis- 
contented, an  ever-growing  menace  to  our  Government,  our 
social  aspirations,  and  our  ideals  for  American  progress. 


ATHLETICS  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

Mr.  James  F.  Kemp,  writing  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  February  on  the  proper  function  of 
athletics  for  colleges  and  universities,  maintains  that 
its  function  should  be  essentially  one  of  refreshment 
from  work.  But  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in 
America : — 

Instead  of  being  a  means  of  recreation  and  refreshment 
the  teams  have  in  their  best  uses  become  rallying  points 
for  intense  patriotic  devotion  and  support.  To  students  and 
alumni  alike  they  are  concrete  embodiments  of  alma  mater,  and 
they  fill  much  the  same  place  that  the  flag  does  to  a  regiment  in 
battle.  But  in  a  less  commendable  aspect  they  occupy  also,  in 
the  minds  of  many  supporters  and  administrative  officers,  the 
place  of  extremely  important  advertisements,  which  are  exploited 
in  the  press  as  no  other  form  of  activity  is,  and  they  have  a 
glamour  for  young  lads  about  to  enter  college  which  is  believed 
to  help  materially  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Freshman  class. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  FUTURE  MOTHERS. 

In  the  International  for  February  a  brief  but 
interesting  account  is  given  of  a  bold  new  departure 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Town  Council  of 
Steglitz,  near  Berlin.  The  Municipality  employed 
a  medical  officer  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  the  elder 
girls  who  had  just  left  the  public  school,  explaining 
to  them  the  nature  and  purport  of  their  sex  : — 

Starting  with  the  phenomena  of  fructification  in  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms,  the  lecturer,  with  the  help  of  illustrations, 
gave  an  explanation  of  the  female  sexual  organs  and  their 
functions,  and  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  awaken  a 
feeling  of  responsibility  in  the  young  girls  in  their  future 
capacity  as  mothers.  Many  mothers  and  women  teachers 
were  also  present  at  the  lecture.  The  Town  Council  caused  the 
lecture  to  be  printed  as  a  pamphlet  and  distributed  at  the 
close  to  the  female  audience  that  it  might  make  a  more 
lasting  impression. 

Mrs.  Swiney,  who  is  well  known  for  her  advanced 
views  on  the  subject  of  womanhood  and  the  superiority 
of  the  mother,  has  published  a  little  book  entitled 
"  The  Bar  of  Isis,"  in  which  she  proclaims  with  a 
trumpet  voice  the  divine  right  of  motherhood,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  male  parent  to  subordinate 
conjugal  relations  to  the  supreme  obligation  of 
healthy  parenthood.  Mrs.  Swiney  is  a  most  enter- 
prising apostle  of  her  doctrines  ;  but,  like  many  others 
who  write  in  a  similar  strain,  she  fails  to  realise  the 
persistence  of  certain  forces  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  which  she  seems  to  think  could  be  eliminated, 
or  at  any  rate  controlled,  by  a  demonstration  of  the 
moral  and  physical  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  mother  and  child  if  they  were  reduced  to  zero.  She 
forgets  that  the  inevitable  conclusion  of  endeavouring 
to  enforce  her  ethical  standard  would  be  to  develop  the 
tendency  towards  polygamy,  legalised  or  otherwise. 
It  is  also  very  dubious  whether  her  doctrine  has  a 
sound  physiological  basis.  The  argument  that  because 
non-human  animals  follow  a  certain  course,  that  must 
necessarily  indicate  the  ideal  to  be  lived  up  to  by 
human  beings,  is  more  than  doubtful.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  kernel  of  truth  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  "Bar  of  Isis"  will  fail  to  find  accept- 
ance owing  to  the  exaggerations  of  its  zealous 
advocate. 

We  do  not  expect  to  find  the  London  County 
Council  following  the  example  of  the  Municipality 
of  Steglitz,  but  in  the  absence  of  municipal  lectures 
to  future  mothers,  Mr.  T.  Werner  Laurie  publishes 
a  very  excellent  volume  entitled  "  Woman  in  Girl- 
hood, Wifehood,  Motherhood,"  by  M.  Solis  Cohen, 
price  1  os.  6d.  net.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  very 
remarkable  coloured  charts  which  give  the  reader  all 
the  information  which  the  Steglitz  Municipality  could 
have  imparted  to  them. 


Under  the  title  of  "  A  Modem  Robinson  Crusoe  "* 
the  London  Magazitie  for  March  publishes  the  first 
half  of  a  thrilling  and  authentic  story  by  Donald 
Morrison,  who  lived  for  five  months  on  an  uninhabited 
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THE  POPE  AND  MODERNISM. 

Mgr.  Moyes,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century^  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defence  of  the  recent 
Papal  Encyclical  against  Modernists.  He  thus  sum- 
marises his  answer  to  the  question  why  the  Pope 
must  condemn  the  Modernists  : — 

(1.)  Because  the  Modernists  have  denied  that  the  divine  facts 
related  in  the  Gospel  are  historically  true. 

(2.)  Because  they  have  denied  that  Christ  for  most  of  His  life 
knew  that  He  was  God,  and  that  He  ever  knew  that  He  was  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

(3.)  Because  they  have  denied  the  divine  sanction,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  the  great  dogmas  which  enter  into  the  Christian 
creed. 

(4.)  Because  they  have  denied  that  Christ  Himself  personally 
ever  founded  the  Church  or  instituted  the  Sacraments. 

(5.)  Because  they  deny  and  subvert  the  divine  constitution  of 
the  Church,  by  teaching  that  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  derive 
their  powers  not  directly  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  but 
from  the  Christian  people. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  plainest 
features  of  the  Encyclical  is  that  the  doctrinal  teaching  which 
Pius  the  Tenth  opposes  to  these  Modernist  denials  is  one  which 
rests  upon  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Evangelists,  and 
was  the  common  property  of  the  Fathers  and  the  councils  long 
centuries  before  the  scholastics  came  into  existence.  Nothing, 
therefore,  can  be  more  puerile  than  any  attempt  to  discount  it 
as  mere  scholasticism. 


WHAT   AUSTRIA   HAS  DONE 

In  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Lady  Thompson,  in  a  recent  readable  paper  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  on  a  ride  through  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  asks  how  has  Austro-Hungary  performed 
the  task  accepted  by  her  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
at  the  Berlin  Congress.  She  answers  from  a  colossal 
official  report : — 

The  population  rose  from  a  milion  in  1875  to  over  a  million  and 
a  half  in  1895.  There  are  now  1,510  kilometres  of  railway  and 
nearly  7,000  kilometres  of  roads  as  against  some  900  kilometres 
of  roads  at  the  time  of  the  Occupation.  The  revenue  from 
taxation  has  increased  greatly  ;  the  collection  of  the  tithe  in 
1905  brought  in  87  million  crowns,  as  against  5*5  million 
crowns  in  1880,  and  the  land  tax,  during  the  same  period,  rose 
in  much  the  same  proportion.  The  house  tax  and  income  tax 
in  1905  %\ere  three  times  what  they  were  in  i88d  ;  the  tax  on 
sheep  and  goats  had  nearly  doubled  itself;  and  the  tax  on 
exports — the  most  important  exports  being  cattle,  timber,  and 
tobacco — is  more  than  twice  what  it  was.  The  increase  in  taxa- 
tion is  of  course  partly  due  to  better  methods  of  collection. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  matter  of  education, 
which  before  the  Occupation  had  existed  only  on  a  confessional 
basis,  and  the  Government  has  apparently  solved  the  problem 
of  religious  instruction  by  allowing  the  Mussulman  hodjah,  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  the  Orthodox  Pope  each  an  oppor- 
tunity of  teaching  the  scholars  who  belong  to  their  respective 
flocks.  The  up,->er  grades  of  education  are  well  provided  for, 
and  there  were  in  1905  352  recognised  primary  schools,  with  a 
total  of  35,700  scholars.  Bulgaria,  with  a  population  less  than 
three  times  that  of  the  Provinces,  has  more  than  twelve  times 
as  many  primary  schools,  and  the  Bulgarians  of  Macedonia,  who 
number  about  400,000  less  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pro- 
vinces, had  in  1904  more  than  double  their  number  of  primary 
schools.   

Pear  sorts  Magazine  for  February  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  new  portraits  from  proofs  which  were  rejected 
by  Dickens  in  his  lifetime,  and  which  are  now  repro- 
duced for  the  first  time. 


A  CHURCH  OF  ALL  CHURCHES. 

The  People's  Church  of  the  People's  Institute,  New 
York,  was  recently  the  subject  of  a  sketch  in  the 
Homtietie.  Seven  years  old,  it  was  successful  from  the 
first,  and  more  so  now  than  ever.  It  is  without  creed, 
dogma,  organisation,  clergy,  church  building  or  money. 
Every  Sunday  evening  it  gathers  a  great  audience  of 
between  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  two  thousand 
men  and  women.  The  speaker  may  be  a  Jewish 
Rabbi,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  an  Episcopalian 
rector,  a  Protestant  pastor,  a  professor  of  ethics,  or 
any  description  of  layman,  but  is  always  a  man  and  a 
good  speaker.  It  has  two  affirmations  and  two 
rules : — 

1.  The  brotherhood  of  man. 

2.  Loyal  service  to  "  the  Power  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness." 

1.  There  shall  be  no  attempt  at  proselytising. 

2.  There  shall  be  no  attack  of  creed  upon  creed. 

After  the  speaker's  address  there  is  a  discussion 
free  to  all. 

Anyone  interested  in  the  movements  making  for 
Christian  re-union  will  find  much  interesting  matter  in 
a  paper  by  Francis  A.  Carman  in  the  Canadian  Maga- 
zine, He  gives  an  account  of  the  movement  towards 
union  between  the  Methodists,  Presbyterian,  and  Con- 
gregational denominations.  The  Congregationalist 
party  seems  to  be  the  chief  difficulty,  but  does  not 
promise  to  be  insuperable.  The  negotiations  grew 
out  of  a  proposal  made  by  the  Presbyterian  Assembly 
in  1899  with  a  view  to  reducing  overlapping  in  new 
fields. 


Browning:  and  Meredith's  "Coffee-Pictures." 

From  a  previously  unpublished  letter  of  Lafcadio 
Hearn,  which  appeared  recently  in*  the  Albany,  may 
be  taken  this  criticism  of  these  two  poets  : — 

"As  for  Browning  and  Meredith,  I  regard  the  bulk  of  the 
work  of  both  as  doomed  to  vanish  because  of  its  obscurity.  I 
revere  Browning,  even  though  obscure.  I  have  been  lecturing 
upon  him.  I  revere  Meredith  still  more ;  and  I  have  lectured 
upon  him  as  the  greatest  philosopher- poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century — for  is  he  not  the  only  one  who  has  embodied  a  com- 
plete ethical  conception  of  the  evolutional  philosophy  in  poetry  ? 
But  how  much  greater  would  both  poets  have  been  if  tney  had 
written  as  clearly  as  Rossetti  or  Tennyson  ? 

"  There  was  a  party  of  French  artists  who  made  what  they 
called  r^^k-pictures — a  wonderful  album.  Every  one  of  these 
artists  emptied  the  dregs  of  his  coffee  upon  a  sheet  of  soft  paper 
after  dinner ;  and  according  to  the  suggestions  of  the  shapes  of 
the  stains,  pictures  were  inspired.  I  think  that  the  obscurities 
of  Browning  and  Meredith  are  like  these  coffee-stains  for  the 
mystic-minded.  They  suggest  pictures  ineffable  ;  but  these  are 
developed  only  according  to  the  imaginative  and  artistic  capacity 
of  the  reader.'* 


The  Abbe*  Paul  Naudet  contributes  to  the  Inter- 
national a  cheerful  account  of  the  improvement  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of 
France  in  the  first  year  following  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State. 


The  New  Local  Government  Board  Offices  in  Whitehall. 
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The  War  Office  in  Whitehall. 
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THE  REBUILDING  OF  LONDON. 

The  Architectural  Review  for  February  is  chiefly 
notable  for  the  account  which  it  gives,  and  the  illus- 
trations which  it  publishes,  of  the 
new  offices  of  the  Morning  Post% 
which  have  been  erected  in  the 
Strand,  opposite  the  end  of  Well- 
ington Street.  Lord  Glenesk's 
office  is  situated  over  the  entrance, 
the  window  of  which  looks  down 
Wellington  Street.  The  editorial 
offices  are  on  the  first  floor,  look- 
ing east,  and  the  reporters  are 
accommodated  on  the  first  floor, 
looking  west.  The  advertisement 
hall  is  in  the  centre  of  the  build- 
ing. The  columns  in  the  advertise- 
ment hall  are  in  "  stuc-plaster," 
imitating  marble ;  inside  them  are 
steel  stanchions  encased  with 
concrete.  The  second  and  third 
floors,  which  are  separated  by  fire- 
resisting  materials  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  building,  will  be  let 
as  offices  to  the  public.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  floors  consist  of 
the  composing  and  readers'  rooms. 
The  printing  machines  are  in  the 
basement ;  the  boiler  house  is 
thirty  feet  below  the  pavement 
level  in  the  sub-basement.  The 
basement  walls  vary  from  eight 
to  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  latest  thing  in 
London  journalism  the  Morning 
Post  offices  attract  a  great  deal 
of  attention  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  the  Architectural 
Review  does  well  to  publish 
good  views  and  plans  which  give 
a  good  idea  of  what  the  building 
is,  both  inside  and  out. 

The     Builders3  Journal  and 
Architectural  Engineer  for  March 
publishes  the  front  view  and  first-floor  plan  of  the  new 
County  Hall  to  be  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
River  Thames. 

We  give  on  the  next  page  the  perspective  of  the 
accepted  design,  which  was  that  of  Mr.  Ralph  Knott, 
a  young  architect  in  the  office  of  Sir  Aston  Webb. 
The  new  County  Hall,  it  may  be  explained,  is  to  be 
erected  on  a  site  adjoining  Westminster  Bridge,  on 
the  south  side  of  Jhe  river.  Twenty-three  designs 
were  submitted  in  open  competition,  and  the  assessors 
congratulate  the  Council  on  having  secured  "  a  fine 
scheme/'  which  commanded  their  warm  admiration 
for  its  u  forcible  and  artistic  suggestion  and  brilliant 
qualities."  Among  the  public,  however,  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  about  the  accepted  design, 
which  some  people  think  is  not  sufficiently  imposing 


for  such  a  building  and  such  a  site.  The  successful 
architect,  Mr.  Knott,  will  receive  a  commission  at  the 
rate  of  4i  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  the  building 


[By  courtesy  of  the  "  Architectural  Revi™.'* 

The  New  Offices  of  the  "  Morning  Post " 

(^850,000).  Mr.  Knott  will  thus  receive  nearly 
,£40,000. 

It  was  in  1906  that  the  scheme  for  a  County 
Hall  passed  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  being  later  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  total  estimate  of  cost  was  as  follows  : — 
Acquisition  of  land,  ^600,000 ;  erection  of  building, 
^1,056,000  ;  embankment  along  the  river  front, 
,£55,ooo.  Total,  711,000.  The  cost  of  the 
building  was  reduced,  in  a  later  scheme,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  ,£850,000.  Against  this  figure  must  be 
set  the  sum  of  ,£400.000,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
buildings  at  Spring  Gardens,  which,  of  course,  the 
County  Council  will  vacate  when  its  new  home  is 
ready.  About  ^2 0,000  a  year  will  also  be  saved  in 
rentals  g.f  .Drer^is^^^w^f^^hid  the  Coun  il  rr 
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Perspective  of  the  Selected  Design  for  the  London  County  HalL 

Ralph  Knott,  Archittct, 


FIFTY-STOREY  SKY  SCRAPERS. 

FiFTY-storey  buildings  already  exist  in  New  York. 
Whether,  in  the  coming  years,  these  are  in  their  turn 
to  be  overtopped  by  sky-scrapers  of  sixty,  seventy, 
and  even  a  hundred  floors,  it  is  safer  not  to  prophesy. 
One  of  the  office-buildings  now  under  construction  in 
New  York  will  contain  the  following  materials : 

Twenty-four  thousand  tons  of  steel  in  the  frame 
alone. 

Thirty-seven  thousand  tons  of  concrete  in  the 
floors — enough  to  pave  Broadway  from  curb  to  curb, 
a  foot  thick,  from  Bowling  Green  to  Forty-Second 
Street. 

Enough  bricks,  if  put  end  to  end,  to  make  a  line 
extending  from  New  York  to  Denver. 

Forty-five  hundred  tons  of  terra  cotta  decorations. 

Enough  glass  to  cover  three  city  blocks. 

Enough  pipes,  for  heating  and  plumbing,  to  extend 
from  New  York  to  Albany. 

Enough  wiring  to  make  a  telegraph  line  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia. 

More  than  thirty  thousand  incandescent  lamps. — 
Munsey's  Magazine  for  February. 


The  Journal  of  t/ie  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
for  February  contains  an  interesting  report  by  Mr. 
Archibald  Colquhoun,  on  the  Strategical  and  Econo- 
mical Effect  of  the  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  for  February  contains 
an  interesting  series  of  charts,  sixteen  in  number, 
showing  in  graphic  form  some  astonishing  facts  con- 
cerning American  railroads  from  1895  to  1905.  It  is 
an  amazing  presentation  of  an  enormous  multiplicity 
of  facts  in  very  short  compass. 


occupies  because  its  central  offices  are  not  large 
enough  for  ail  its  staff. 


Statue  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  outside  the 
War  Office. 


We  also  print  illustrations  of  the  new  Government 
buildings  at  Westminster — the  Local  Government 
Board  Offices  immediately  opposite  Parliament  Square 
and  the  imposing  new  War  Office  opposite  the  old 
Horse  Guards. 
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"ALL  REASONABLE  FREEDOM." 

The  Pope's  Promise. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs  replies  to  Dr.  Ire- 
land's criticism  in  a  recent  number  of  the  North 
American  Review.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
a  reunion  of  Christendom  Professor  Briggs  finds  in  the 
unlimited  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  He  quotes  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  the  present  Pope,  which 
the  recent  Papal  utterance  on  Modernism  makes  more 
interesting : — 

The  policy  of  unlimited  jurisdiction  and  absolute  submission 
weakens  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  a  conversation 
with  the  present  Pope,  two  years  ago,  we  were  talking  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  reunion  of  Christendom.  I  said  to  him  that,  if 
the  obstacles  were  to  be  removed,  there  must  be  freedom  to  in- 
vestigate the  difficulties.  He  said  that  all  reasonable  freedom  of 
investigation  should  be  given.  If  only  the  Pope  would  in  some 
way  make  good  his  word,  and  guarantee  Catholic  scholars 
reasonable  liberty  of  investigation  of  the  great  problems  that 
divide  Christendom  and  obstruct  the  unity  of  the  Church,  I  am 
sure  that  a  splendid  array  of  Catholic  scholars  would  spring  up, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  Protestant  scholars  of  the  same 
spirit,  the  hard  problems  would  be  solved,  and  the  unity  of  the 
Church  secured. 

The  claim  to  an  unlimited  jurisdiction  by  the  Papacy  may  be 
justly  challenged,  because  the  Papal  administration  is  not  suffi- 
ciently well  organised  to  give  just  and  valid  decisions  of  all 
questions.  It  is  not  the  Pope  himself  who  makes  the  decisions, 
but  the  congregations  in  which  the  Roman  administration  is 
organised.  The  Pope  simply  endorses  their  action  as  an  execu- 
te. These  congregations  are  composed,  as  everyone  knows, 
chiefly  of  Italians,  and  these  in  large  part  from  Southern  Italy. 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  they  look  at  everything  from 
a  provincial  and  Italian  point  of  view. 

Biological  Triumph  of  the  Papacy. 
In  a  recent  Albany,  Mr.  B.  Russell  reviews  Mr. 
Chatterton-HiU's  "Heredity  and  Selection  in  Socio- 
logy," and  in  so  doing  refers  to  the  problem  of  the 
limitation  of  the  family.  Mr.  Russell  lays  stress  on 
an  element  in  the  contest  between  the  faiths  of  the 
world  which  may  be  more  decisive  than  any  of  the 
heated  arguments  of  polemical  theologians.  He 
says : — 

Although,  as  everyone  knows,  unwillingness  to  have  a  large 
family  is  mainly  due  to  economic  causes,  yet  it  is  not  to 
economic  causes  that  Mr.  Chatterton-Hill  looks  for  a  remedy. 
The  remedy,  he  recommends  is  that  we  should  all  adopt  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  Before  considering  his  reasons  for  this 
remedy,  we  may  point  out  that  it  is  precisely  the  remedy  which 
will  be  brought  about  if  nothing  is  done.  For  at  present  the 
birth-rate  among  Roman  Catholics  is  much  higher  than  among 
others,  and  the  difference  is  increasing.  If  no  steps  are  taken, 
the  population  of  Western  Europe  and  America  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  become  predominantly  Roman  Catholic  within  the 
present  century  ;  for  in  each  generation  those  who  abandon  this 
faith  or  who  have  never  held  it  tend  to  die  out.  This  is  a  new 
phenomenon  which  has  not  yet  had  time  to  produce  political 
effects  ;  but  the  statistics  are  so  remarkable  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  what  the  result  must  be. 

Mr.  Russell's  own  remedy  is  the  economic 
encouragement  of  the  more  desirable  parents,  includ- 
ing free  education  and  a  direct  payment  from  the 
State  to  the  parents,  and  discouragement  of  the  less 
desirable. 


THE  SONS  OF  CLERGYMEN. 

Another  "Popular  Fallacy"  Exploded. 

In  Munsey's  recently  Mr.  D.  O.  S.  Jewell  rather 
indignantly  examines  the  "  popular  fallacy "  as  to 
ministers'  children  turning  out  worse  than  anyone 
else's.  There  is,  he  finds,  absolutely  no  evidence  to 
support  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  deal  to  dis- 
prove it.  The  article  is  fully  illustrated  with  portraits 
of  clergymen's  sons  who  have  attained  great  distinc- 
tion. How  incomplete  it  is  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  no  portrait  of  Cecil  Rhodes  is  included,  nor 
is  he  even  mentioned. 

DISTINGUISHED  AMERICAN  CLERGYMEN'S  SONS. 

From  Census  figures,  and  allowing  for  Roman 
Catholics  who  do  not  marry,  and  assuming  also 
— what  Mr.  Galton  denied — that  clergymen  have  on 
an  average  as  many  children  as  other  men,  their  sons 
in  the  United  States  should  be  to  other  men's  sons  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  221.  Therefore,  if  clergymen's 
sons  just  hold  their  own  with  other  men's,  the  propor- 
tion of  them  finding  a  place  in  "  Who's  Who,"  for 
instance,  should  be  1  in  221.  But  it  is  nearly 
eighteen  times  as  much,  in  spite  of  some  particularly 
well-known  men  who  are  certainly  clergymen's  sons 
not  having  been  stated  to  be  so.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  George  Bancroft,  the  historian,  Emerson, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Samuel  Morse  (of  the  Morse 
telegraph),  Lowell,  Robert  Ingersoll,  Bishop  Potter, 
President  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  Henry  James  are  some 
of  the  best  known  American  sons  of  clergymen.  In 
America  clergymen's  sons  seem  to  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  ways, 
some  having  even  been  railway  "kings,"  Egyptolo- 
gists, and  playwrights.  Allowing  for  the  father's 
position  having  often  not  been  stated,  the  writer  says 
that  nearly  one  in  every  twelve  Americans  who  have 
risen  to  distinction  has  been  a  clergyman's  or,  more 
correctly,  a  minister's  son. 

CLERGYMEN'S  SONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  ELSEWHERE. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  "  The  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  about  one  person  of  distinction 
in  nine  in  England  is  a  clergyman's  son.  A  Swiss 
scientist,  M.  de  Candolle,  investigated  the  subject 
some  twenty  years  ago,  commenting  especially  on  the 
large  proportion  of  scientists  and  learned  men  in 
Europe  during  the  past  two  centuries  who  had  been 
sons  of  ministers  or  pastors.  He  cited  in  his  long 
list,  among  many  other  names,  those  of  Agassi z,  the 
naturalist ;  Dr.  Jenner ;  Linnaeus ;  Arthur  Young,  of 
"  Travels  in  France  "  fame  ;  Hallam,  Thomas  Hobbes, 
Sismondi,  Addison,  Ben  Jonson,  J.  P.  Richter,  Jona- 
than Swift,  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  But  he  forgot 
Lord  Nelson,  the  Wesleys,  Lord  Tennyson,  Dean 
Stanley,  John  Keble,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  others. 

The  Young  Woman  for  March  publishes  an 
account  of  Our  Animal  Brothers'  Guild  in  an  article 
entitled  " Women's  Workfor Dumb  Animals."  Miss 
Edith  Carrington  is  its  soul  and  mainspring. 
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"th£  truth  about  the  navy,  1884." 
These  articles  were  not  the  ordinary  effort  of  a 
journalist,  though  a  large  measure  of  credit  must 
always  attach  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  classified  and  presented  to  the  public  the 
mass  of  technical  matter  which  was  at  his  disposal. 
Years  have  passed,  and  there  can  be  no  indiscretion 
now  in  revealing — indeed,  Mr.  Stead  has  himself  done 
so  already— that  behind  the  journalist,  unseen  by  the 
reading  public,  was  an  expert,  and  that  expert  none 
other  than  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  John  Fisher,  the 
present  First  Sea  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. — Archibald 
S.  Hurd,  Nineteenth  Century,  [Mem.  by  W.  T.  S  — 
Admiral  Fisher,  then  Captain  of  the  Excellent,  was 
only  one  of  the  many  experts  whom  I  consulted. 
"  The  Truth  About  the  Navy  "  was  based  upon  the 
confidences  of  all  the  ablest  Naval,  officers  then 
accessible.] 

A  SPECIMEN  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOUR. 

A  Frenchman,  staying  in  a  small  California  hotel, 
is  tricked  out  of  a  sum  of  money  by  a  sharper  who 
lived  on  friendly  terms  with  everybody  in  the  town. 
The  victim  rushes  to  the  landlord.  "  But  this  fellow 
is  what  you  call  a  crook.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Is  he  not  a 
thief,  a  thief?"  The  landlord,  quite  undisturbed, 
replies,  "  Well,  that's  a  purty  strong  word  you're  usin\ 
I  shouldn't  like  to  call  him  a  thief,  though  after  I 
shake  hands  with  him,  I  do  generally  count  my 
fingers." — Chautauquan  for  February. 

how  to  defy  the  sun. 

As  every  photographer  knows,  the  actinic  rays  can 
be  filtered  out  by  using  a  screen  of  suitable  colour — 
anything  in  the  colour  prism  between  yellow  and  dark 
red.  And  acting  on  this  idea  some  twenty-five  years 
ago  in  India,  I  found  that  by  lining  one's  hat  and  coat 
with  any  material  of  the  proper  colour  I  could  render 
myself  quite  immune  even  to  the  sun  of  Scinde. — 
Col.  Maude,  in  Journal  of  Royal  United  Service 
Institution. 

WHAT  ONE  SHIP  CAN  CARRY. 

One  cubic  foot  contains  1,000  rations  ;  therefore  a 
vessel  of  the  Cedric  or  Celtic  type,  capable  of  carrying 
20,000  tons  of  cargo,  would  convey  in  a  single  trip 
40  X  1,000  X  20,000  rations,  or  800  million  rations 
=  20  days'  food  for  40  million  people,  allowing  full 
rations  of  meat  and  vegetables  even  to  infants  in 
arms. — Col.  Maude,  in  Journal  of  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  February. 

A  RUSSIAN  METHOD  OF  DEALING  WITH  DRUNKARDS. 

A  new  method  of  psychic  treatment,  now  widely 
spreading,  is  worthy  of  our  attention  ,  the  training  of 
the  will  by  means  of  hypnotic  suggestion — that  is,  to 
make  the  drunkard  resist  the  impulse  that  drives  him 
to  the  public-house.  The  drunkard  is  sent  into  a 
hypnotic  sleep,  during  which  the  suggestion  is  emphati- 


cally pronounced  and  repeated.  The  cure  is  complete, 
and  the  craving  for  alcohol  may  now  be  regarded  as 
an  involuntary  complaint. — International  for  February. 

CAN  AMERICA  LET  THE  PHILIPPINES  GO? 

There  is  no  trouble  about  letting  go,  if  we  want  to 
let  go.  It  is  as  easy  to  haul  down  the  flag  in  the 
Philippines  at  it  was  in  Mexico  and  Cuba.  We  do 
not  want  the  Filipinos  as  citizens — they  are  too 
remote  from  us  to  understand  our  problems  or  we 
theirs,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  two  countries 
is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  assimilate  them.  To 
make  them  citizens  would  simply  inject  another  race 
question  into  our  politics,  and  that,  too,  a  question 
which  would  have  to  be  solved  at  arm's  length. 
They  cannot  be  subjects,  for  there  is  no  place  for 
subjects  in  a  republic.  We  cannot  be  half  republic 
and  half  empire.— W.  J.  Bryan,  in  the  World  at 
Work  for  February. 

THE  CANADIAN  FLAG. 

"  Were  we,  in  fact  as  well  as  theory,  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  we  should  of  course  fly  the  flag  of 
the  Empire  alone — the  Union  Jack,  the  symbol  of  our 
subordination.  And  were  we,  in  theory  as  well  as 
fact,  an  independent  nation,  we  should  fly  no  flag 
which  did  not  clearly  express  our  status  and  our 
nationality.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  wrote  to  the 
Governor-General  (Lord  Stanley)  on  November  13th, 
1890,  saying  that  '  since  about  1869  our  ships  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Government  of  Canada  to 
use  the  red  ensign  with  the  Canadian  coat-of-arms  in 
the  fly.  .  .  .  These  ships  are  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.'  The  suggestion  of  a  Canadian  flag  may  be 
helped  by  perusal  of  a  press  despatch  from  London 
of  July  8th  last :  c  Premier  Botha  and  the  Colonial 
Office  have  approved  the  new  Transvaal  flag,  which 
is  the  Vieurkleur  with  the  Union  Jack  in  the  comer/ 
The  Vieurkleur  was  the  Transvaal  flag  prior  to  the 
war." — Mr.  John  S.  Ewart,  in  the  Canadian 
Magazine. 

LIQUIDATING  THE  FRENCH  CONGREGATIONS. 

Writing  on  the  Liquidation  of  the  French  Con- 
gregations in  the  second  February  number  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Louis  Delzons  says  it  is 
painful  to  think  that  millions  of  francs  have  been 
spent  in  carrying  out  the  law,  while  the  religious 
people  who  have  been  turned  out  into  the  street  can 
hardly  obtain  enough  to  prevent  them  from  dying  of 
hunger.  The  execution  of  this  Act  has  made  a  bad 
law  a  good  deal  worse.  Against  the  Congregations 
it  had  full  scope,  but  from  the  beginning  it  has  never 
failed  to  maltreat  individuals.  Proprietors  have  been 
dispossessed,  and  the  members  of  the  Congregations 
have  had  to  extort  piecemeal  the  rights  which  the 
law  had  accorded  them,  but  their  pensions  have  not 
yet  been  paid.    In  future  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all 
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excesses  in  execution  of  the  law  will  be  suppressed ; 
that  the  law  alone,  and  not  the  fancies  of  impassioned 
jurists,  will  be  put  into  effect,  and  that  the  expenses 
will  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits. 

HOW  GEORGE  SAND  WROTE  HER  NOVELS. 

Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe,  who  contributes  to  the 
February  Bookman  a  short  character  study  of  George 
Sand,  describes  the  novelist's  method  of  work.  She 
joined  the  family  at  half-past  one  as  they  were  taking 
coffee  after  lunch.  Then  she  would  garden  or  walk 
for  an  hour  or  two ;  between  half-past  four  and  six 
she  wrote  letters,  then  dined  with  the  family  and 
guests,  and  spent  the  evening  with  music  or  Sir 
Walter  Scott  The  novels  were  all  written  between 
midnight  and  six  in  the  morning.  Her  secretary  pre- 
pared for  her  a  number  of  little  copy-books.  The 
same  number  of  lines  was  written  on  each  sheet,  so 
that  the  number  of  letters  contained  in  each  work 
could  easily  be  calculated,  for  the  novels  were  sold 
before  they  were  written,  and  the  writer  had  to 
adhere  to  the  stipulated  length.  No  outline  of  the 
plots  was  ever  written  out,  and  the  novelist  wrote 
with  incredible  facility.  When  a  novel  was  finished 
the  manuscript  was  gathered  together  and  put  away 
for  a  fortnight.  Then  it  was  read  over  as  if  it  were 
the  work  of  another  hand.  A  few  cuts  would  be 
made  and  a  few  expressions  would  be  altered,  but 
never  any  changes  of  importance. 

TWO  POLITICAL  PROPHECIES. 

The  Labour  Party  has  but  to  extend  its  influence 
to  the  rural  districts,  and  Liberalism  will  go  down 
before  it,  as  it  is  going  down  in  the  industrial 
divisions.  The  Labour  Party  offers  Socialism,  the 
Conservatives  promise  Tariff  Reform :  the  future  is 
between  these  two.  The  coming  debacle  will  see  not 
only  the  downfall  of  the  most  disappointing  Ministry 
of  modern  times,  but  the  utter  disintegration  of  a 
Party  that  has  outlived  its  usefulness. — "  A  Radical 
Stalwart,"  in  the  National  Review. 

If  the  Liberal  Party  declines  the  attempt  or  submits 
indefinitely  to  the  veto  of  the  Upper  House,  the  close 
of  this  Parliament  sees  the  end  alike  of  Liberalism 
and  of  Free  Trade.  Pressed  by  the  problems  of 
poverty,  and  half  scared  and  half  allured  by  the  alter- 
nate threats  and  dazzle  of  militarism,  the  electors  will 
yield  to  the  Tariff  Reformer  and  his  promise  of  Taxes 
without  Tears.  It  is  not  possible  to  recommend  the 
existing  order  as  the  last  word  of  statesmanship  and 
of  civilisation. — Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review. 

BACTERIA  CIRCULATED  BY  MONEY. 

We  have  had  a  most  painstaking  report  from  the 
director  of  the  Research  Laboratory  of  New  York, 
whose  conclusions,  after  continued  and  repeated  tests 
and  experiments  on  pennies,  nickels,  ten-cent  pieces 
and  bills  taken  from  a  cheap  grocery  store,  are  as 
follows : — 


Dirty  pennies  averaged     ...  26  living  bacteria  each. 

Dimes  averaged    40  living  bacteria  each. 

Moderately  clean  dollar  bills 

averaged   2,250  living  bacteria  each. 

Dirty  dollar  bills  averaged...  73,000  living  bacteria  each. 

— Open  Court  for  February. 

A  SUGGESTED  ADDITION  TO  THE  LICENSING  BILL. 

Public  opinion  is  by  no  means  yet  educated  to  the 
point  when  the  most  effective  measure,  the  legal 
inhibition  of  children  to  drunkards,  will  be  feasible. 
But  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  would  seem  no 
necessity  to  adopt  for  this  end  the  extremely  drastic 
methods  recently  sanctioned  in  the  case  of  imbeciles 
by  the  State  of  Indiana.  All  that  would  be  required 
would  be  the  legal  enforcement  of  that  artificial 
sterility  now  practised  by  many  couples  admirably 
adapted  to  produce  good  citizens.  —  Bernard 
Houghton,  in  the  Westminster  Review. 

the  words  in  D. 

Those  words  in  D  !  A  dismal,  dreary  dose  ! 
Here  dilatory  dandies  dandling  doze, 
Dull  dunces  dog  our  steps  and  dreadful  duns, 
Dolours  and  dragons,  donkeys,  dolts,  and  dupes, 
Devils  and  demons,  and  "  the  dreaded  name 
Of  Demogorgon  ! "    Dirks  and  daggers  haunt, 
Dank  dandelions  flourish,  dampness  daunts, 
Depression  and  dejection  drag  us  down, 
Drear  desolation  dwells,  and  dire  delay, 
Disaster,  disappointment,  disarray, 
Defeat,  disintegration,  and  despair, 
Disease,  decay,  delirium,  darkness,  death  ! 

Yet  through  the  darkest  dens  of  dimmest  doubt 
Dogged  determination  drives  its  way, 
Dilemmas  yield  to  diligence  at  last, 
Deliberation  dissipates  dispute, 
Dismay  is  dashed  with  draughts  of  dear  delight, 
Deft  dainty  dances,  and  delicious  dreams  1 
The  power  to  do  one's  duty  still  survives, 
Still  dawns  the  day,  divine  dominion  rules. 
— Professor  Skeats,  in  the  Periodical  for  March. 

MISS  HELEN  KELLER  ON  THE  FATE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  calamity  of  the  blind  is  immense,  irreparable. 
But  it  does  not  take  away  our  share  of  the  things  that 
count — service,  friendship,  humour,  imagination, 
wisdom.  It  is  the  secret  inner  will  that  controls  one's 
fate.  We  are  capable  of  willing  to  be  good,  of 
loving  and  being  loved,  of  thinking  to  the  end  that 
we  may  be  wiser.  We  possess  these  spirit-born 
forces  equally  with  all  God's  children.  Therefore 
we,  too,  see  the  lightnings  and  hear  the  thunders  of 
Sinai.  We,  too,  march  through  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  that  shall  be  glad  for  us,  and  as  we 
pass,  God  maketh  the  desert  to  blossom  like  the 
rose.  We,  too,  go  in  unto  the  Promised  Land  to 
possess  the  treasures  of  the  spirit,  the  unseen  perma- 
nence of  life  and  nature, — Century  Magazine  for 
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WORDS  OF  WISDOM  ABOUT  ENVY. 

Envy,  writes  M.  Jean  Finot,  in  La  Revue  of 
February  ist,  has  been  in  all  ages  the  most  detest- 
able factor  in  the  march  of  human  affairs,  and  it  has 
wrought  more  harm  than  misery.  Disastrous  to 
individual  happiness,  it  is  more  disastrous  to  the 
happiness  of  the  community,  seeing  that  it  engenders 
hatred,  which  in  its  turn  exasperates  and  paralyses 
the  will.  Most  of  our  defects  are  born  of  envy. 
Essentially  base  in  its  essence,  vulvar  souls  like  to  see 
envy  around  them.  Very  few  are  able  to  resist  it. 
The  State  creates  and  sustains  it  by  the  distribution 
of  orders  and  titles,  and  a  special  press  exists  to 
write  about  the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  Meanwhile 
envy's  elder  sister,  hatred,  grows  apace.  To  be  free 
from  envy  is  almost  to  be  assured  of  happiness. 

THE  SANITY  OF  BLAKE. 

Readers  who  are  interested  in  William  Blake  will 
welcome  Dr.  Greville  M.  Macdonald's  essay  on  the 
Sanity  of  Blake  published  in  the  January  number  of 
Saint  George.  If  Blake's  words  be  madness,  says  Dr. 
Macdonald,  then  is  there  no  hope  left  for  us.  If  his 
visions  qualified  him  as  mentally  unfit,  we  had  best 
give  up  for  ever  our  ideals,  our  self-denials,  our  hope 
in  the  beautiful,  our  faith  in  the  true.  Blake  declared 
emphatically  that  the  seeing  of  visions  was  not  a 
special  gift ;  he  only  claimed  the  possession  of  a 
power  which  all  men  have,  but  mostly  lose  because  of 
their  vanity  and  unrighteousness.  To  see  visions  is, 
in  one  sense,  but  seeing  through  and  not  with  the 
eye.  In  another  it  is  the  involuntary  instinctive 
personifying  of  abstractions. 

THE  MODERN  MAN  AND  DEATH. 

"The  dread  of  something  after  death"  does  not 
weigh  very  heavily  upon  the  modern  man.  He  desires 
to  live  and  will  take  any  trouble  for  this  end.  He  has 
a  natural  dislike  to  dying,  and  its  accompaniments, 
and  will  put  off  the  process  as  long  as  possible.  But 
he  has  no  repugnance  to  the  notion  of  the  cessation 
of  his  existence,  and  as  he  has  little  dread,  so  he  has 
little  hope  of  the  future.  Thus,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, religion  has  lost  its  most  powerful  inducement 
as  well  as  its  most  powerful  sanction. — Walter 
Hogg,  in  the  Westminster  Review. 

BLOOD  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SALT. 

Blood,  as  an  article  of  diet,  may  sound  somewhat 
gruesome,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  very  beneficial,  and,  to 
the  Masai,  necessary  food,  as  it  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  salt,  which  they  do  not  possess.  The  blood  is 
obtained  from  their  cattle,  and  great  skill  is  shown  in 
bleeding  them.  Their  method  is  as  follows :  A 
ligature  is  placed  above  the  spot  selected  for  the 
incision,  which  is  usually  in  the  neck.  The  incision 
is  made  with  a  specially  prepared  arrow,  which  has  a 
thick  shaft  to  prevent  over-ponetration.  The  blood 
is  usually  drunk  hot  from  the  animal,  but  is  some- 
times mixed  with  milk. — Captain  H.  A.  Wilson,  in 
the  Empire  Reviciv. 


THE  LAST  CHANCE  OF  THE  IRISH  GENTRY. 

Will  they  Follow  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  Lead  ? 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  in  a  very  powerful  and 
scathing  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review \  appeals  to 
the  Irish  gentry  to  seize  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
them  of  becoming  the  real  leaders  of  the  Irish  people. 
He  says  : — 

The  rise  and  abject  fall  of  her  aristocracy  make  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  pages  in  Ireland's  history.  They  may  excuse 
themselves  by  pleading  with  the  Homeric  chieftain  :  "  It  is  not 
I  who  am  the  cause  of  this ;  it  is  Zeus,  and  Fate,  and  the  Fury 
that  walketh  in  darkness." 

But  Mr.  Brooks  maintains  that  they  have  thus 
aggravated  every  disability  to  which  their  situation 
exposed  them.  They  have  sold  their  country  and  its 
liberties  for  gold  and  titles.  The  popular  leadership 
that  was  in  their  grasp  they  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  priests  and  politicians.  They  might,  says 
Mr.  Paul  Dubois,  have  developed  and  civilised  the 
country  that  lay  at  their  feet.  Instead,  they  thought 
only  of  exploiting  and  oppressing  it.  They  have 
consistently  put  the  rights  of  property  above  the 
rights  of  humanity.  They  have  occupied  the 
country,  but  have  not  governed  it,  or  have  governed 
it  only  in  their  own  class  interest.  Their  ascendency 
has  been  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  their  politics. 
Now  at  last  the  opportunity  has  come  for  them  to 
show  that  they  can  really  be  the  leaders  of  their 
countrymen.  The  vast  majority  of  the  new 
peasant  proprietors  face  the  responsibilities  of 
ownership  with  a  minimum  of  capital,  skill, 
technical  experience,  and  industrial  aptitudes.  To 
guide,  instruct,  and  encourage  them,  to  set  the 
peasantry  on  its  feet,  to  raise  the  level  of  rural 
economy,  and  to  restore  to  the  country-side  its  lost 
amenities — these  are  the  tasks  to  which  the  Irish 
gentry  are  called,  and  in  the  discharge  of  which  they 
may  yet  redeem  their  unhappy  past  by  taking  a  secure, 
leading,  and  incalculably  useful  part  in  promoting 
future  progress.  Better  farming,  better  business,  and 
better  living  are  the  three  pre-requisites  of  lrelandTs 
rural  advancement ;  and  it  is  open  to  all  Irishmen, 
and  especially  to  those  of  means,  education,  and 
position,  to  help  in  securing  them.  As  an  alien  caste 
they  have  confessedly  failed  ;  as  a  native  aristocracy 
it  is  still  possible  for  them  to  succeed. 

Mr.  Brooks  appeals  to  them  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  and  to  make  a  social  rehabilita- 
tion of  rural  life  their  work.  The  Gaelic  League  has 
done  well,  and  Mr.  Brooks  suggests  that  a  correspond- 
ing movement  from  the  "  big  house "  towards  the 
social  and  intellectual  elevation  of  the  neighbourhood 
— the  provision,  for  instance,  of  reading-rooms  and 
the  organisation  of  modest  recreations — would  be  an 
augury  of  incalculable  moment  for  the  future  peac  e 
and  happiness  of  Ireland.  Only  by  undertaking  ihi> 
ta*k  can  they  retrieve  as  Irishmen  the  gigan  t 
blunders  and  misfortunes  that  pursued  and  ruinca 
them  as  an  English  garrison. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  March  number  of  the  American  Revitiv  of 
Reviews  has  for  its  most  attractive  feature  a  character 
sketch  of  Mr.  Vanderlip,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  now  heir  presumptive  to  the 
managership  of  the  Standard  Oil  Bank  of  New  York— 
the  national  city.  There  are  two  financial  articles 
discussing  the  present  business  position  in  America 
and  the  outlook.  There  is  an  interesting  article 
describing  the  sheep  farms  of  the  West.  Sheep  have 
replaced  cattle,  and  cattle  replaced  buffaloes.  Wool 
pays  for  the  keep  of  the  sheep,  and  the  mutton  is  clear 
profit  The  best  sheep  dogs  are  collies  with  a  strain  of 
wolf.  There  are  over  fifty  million  sheep  in  the 
United  States.  The  average  flock  is  two  thousand 
or  three  thousand.  There  is  an  encyclopedic 
article  on  Encyclopedias.  A  competent  writer  ex- 
plains once  more  how  Presidents  are  chosen.  The 
writer  of  the  article  on  the  out-of-works  says  that 
every  winter  there  are  thirty  thousand  homeless  men 
in  New  York.  This  winter  the  out-of-works  were 
seventy-five  thousand  in  Chicago,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  in  New  York.  The  Editor's  sketch 
of  the  progress  of  the  world  is  as  usual  the  best 
record  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  for  the 
month  that  can  be  obtained. 


THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  February  number  of  the  World's  Work  con- 
tains several  papers  much  above  the  average.  The 
editor  offers  a  prize  of  ;£ioo  for  the  best  letter  of 
300  words  upon  subjects  set  out  in  the  numbers  of 
March,  April,  and  May.  Mary  Gaunt  describes  the 
butter  trade  in  Victoria,  a  subject  of  much  interest 
just  now,  when  the  failure  of  butter  from  the  Anti- 
podes has  run  up  the  price  of  that  commodity  to  an 
unprecedented  figure.  We  get  2,000  tons  of  butter 
from  Australia  every  year,  and  a  rise  of  a  farthing  a 
pound  means  nearly  ,£5,000  in  the  pocket  of  the 
producer. 

Dr.  Gulick,  in  an  article  entitled  "  How  to  Use  the 
Doctor,"  maintains  that  we  should  all  be  overhauled 
by  a  medical  man  periodically,  no  matter  how  well 
we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be.  He  also  urges  that 
there  should  be  a  new  type  of  sanatorium  established, 
with  not  more  than  twelve  patients  to  each  doctor, 
and  that  every  inmate  should  be  educated  how  to 
make  the  most  of  his  body  by  the  doctrine  of  correct 
habits  as  to  work,  exercise,  sleep,  recreation,  and 
diet. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Platts  writes  sensibly  concerning  the 
possibility  of  greatly  improving  our  sea  fisheries,  by 
increased  vigilance  to  prevent  foreign  pirate  trawlers 
from  poaching  on  our  waters,  by  enforcing  a  legal 
size-limit  for  fish,  and  by  increasing  the  powers  of  the 
local  committees  under  the  Fishery  Act  for  dealing 


with  evils  which  militate  against  the  prosperity  of  the 
fisheries. 

Mr.  Shuddick  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
beneficence  of  Shoddy,  and  mentions  incidentally 
that  the  shoddy  industry  is  in  sore  straits  owing  to 
the  fact  that  France,  Germany,  Italy  and  Russia 
no  longer  send  us  their  rags  to  be  worked  up,  but  are 
working  them  up  for  themselves.  This  foreign  com- 
petition has  increased  cent,  per  cent,  within  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Jane  gives  a  useful  table  as  to  the  com- 
parative cost  of  high-power  and  low-power  motors, 
which  works  out  to  the  astonishing  result  that  the  use 
of  a  30-h.p.  car,  which  costs  ^100  more  to  purchase, 
not  only  saves  its  cost,  but  puts  an  additional 
hundred  pounds  into  its  owner's  pocket  before  he  has 
finished  with  it,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  working 
a  low-power  car. 

Mrs.  Tickell  writes  a  charming  little  paper  con- 
cerning the  success  which  has  attended  an  attempt 
to  establish  a  woodworking  industry  in  Kilkenny. 
Teachers  were  brought  from  Oberammergau.  Seventy 
workmen  are  at  present  employed  in  the  factory, 
and  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  their 
output. 

A  writer  on  "English  as  a  World  Language" 
calculates  that  within  the  century  English,  which  is 
at  present  the  vernacular  of  one-tenth  of  the  people 
of  the  world,  will  be  the  vernacular  of  one-quarter, 
and  that  it  will  be  read  by  one-half  instead  of  one- 
quarter  of  the  people  who  can  read: 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  March  National 
is  Andre*  Mevil's  article  giving  chapter  and  verse  to 
prove  what  has  been  often  asserted,  viz.,  that  Russia 
had  decided  to  yield  when  Japan  forced  on  the  war. 
M.  Mcvil  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  heard  of 
the  current  story  that  Baron  Hayashi  precipitated  the 
declaration  of  war  by  warning  his  Government  that 
Russia  was  about  to  give  in,  and  they  must  hurry  up 
or  they  would  not  be  able  to  avert  peace.  Sir  W. 
Ramsay  writes  on  Lord  Kelvin.  Austin  Harrison 
lets  himself  go  in  ecstasy  over  the  women  of  Anda- 
lusia. Mr.  J.  B.  Robertson  writes  on  the  Gold 
Reserve,  and  Major  Morrison  Bell  on  the  Rifle 
Club  Movement.  Mr.  Garvin  expounds  his  theory 
that  unemployment  is  the  cancer  of  Cobdenism.  The 
editor  is  comparatively  moderate  about  Germany  this 
month.   

The  Geographical  Journal  for  February  publishes  a 
facsimile  of  an  interesting  map  of  the  world  drawn  at . 
Venice  in  15 14.   The  same  number  contains  the  con- 
cluding part  of  an  excellent  paper  by  Ellen  Churchill 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  last  month  lost  its  editor 
and  founder,  when  Sir  James  Knowles  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  Sir  James  Knowles  was  an  able 
editor,  with  a  weakness  for  titled  contributors  and 
Royal  acquaintances.  He  was  Tennyson's  friend  and 
architect,  and,  as  the  March  number  proves,  a  bit  of 
a  poet  himself.  His  sonnet  to  the  Gods  of  Greece 
in  a  Cabinet  of  Greek  Coins  begins — 

Across  two  thousand  years  their  faces  smile, 
and  ends — 

So  sing  they,  telling  that  the  only  real 
Path  to  the  Heaven  of  Heavens  is  the  Ideal. 

The  March  number  contains  a  more  than  usually 
miscellaneous  farrago  of  reading  matter.  I  note 
several  of  the  articles  elsewhere.  Sir  Edward 
Sullivan  writes  enthusiastically  of  Charles  van 
Lerberghe,  a  Belgian  poet  of  yestercky.  Sir  R. 
Lethb ridge  vehemently  contends  that  Lora  Randolph 
Churchill  was  a  Tariff  Reformer  of  the  latest 
approved  pattern.  Mr.  E.  A.  Baughan  writes  on 
"  The  Ring  and  the  Music  Drama  of  the  Future." 
Sir  Alex.  B.  Tulloch  says  :—  The  new  country 
associations  are  empowered  to  regulate  schoolboy 
military  training,  but  without  assistance  from  Army 
estimates.  Now  these  country  associations  could  not 
do  better  than  take  a  hint  from  the  Australian  cadet 
system." 

Mr.  W.  Schooling  is  indignant  at  the  praise 
bestowed  by  the  Public  Trustee's  Chief  Clerk  upon 
the  Public  Trustee.  He  takes  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
insurance  companies  as  rival  trustees.    He  says  : — 

On  every  ground,  therefore,  testators  gain  by  appointing  first- 
class  insurance  companies  to  act  as  their  trustees  and  executors  : 
there  is  no  advantage  claimed  for  the  Public  Trustee,  but  an 
equal  or  a  greater  advantage  is  .afforded  by  an  insurance  com- 
pany. There  is  no  precedent  for  a  State  Department  being  so 
beneficial  to  the  public  as  the  best  commercial  companies 
undertaking  insurance  business. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

After  a  couple  of  pages  of  salutation  to  Mr. 
George  Meredith,  the  first  place  in  the  Westminster 
Review  for  March  is  devoted  to  an  anonymous  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  "  William  Stead,  Junr.,"  in  which  is 
embedded  a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  on  the  Daily 
News  in  the  old  days  when  Mr.  Cook  was  editor, 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Charles  Morley.  William  Stead 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Westminster. 

NEW  ZEALAND  AND  LAND  VALUES. 

Mervyn  J.  Stewart  adjures  Mr.  Asquith  to  go  to 
school  at  New  Zealand.    He  says  : — 

The  New  Zealand  Premier,  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  a  conscientious 
upholder  of  landlordism,  is  being  driven  by  his  own  successes  to 
the  taxation  of  land  values.  Will  not  Mr.  Asquith,  who  has  the 
power,  learn  the  lesson  taught  by  "  B— 17A,  1907,  New 
Zealand,"  and  persuade  his  colleagues  to  abandon  their  ill- 
judged  small  holdings  schemes,  and  concentrate  upon  the 
taxation  of  land  values  as  the  only  true  and  effective  land 
reform  ? 

A  NURSERY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ENTERPRISE. 

Mr.  Patrick  Perterras  would  thus  stem  the  tide  of 


competition  which  is  overwhelming  the  United  King- 
dom unawares : — 

To  achieve  this  end  I  suggest  the  institution  of  a  nursery  of 
industrial  enterprise  by  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  joint-stock 
combinations,  possessing  the  advantages  of  limited  liability,  but 
coming  into  existence  and  operating  under  the  close  supervision 
of  a  Government  bureau.  Such  combinations  might  be  described 
as  companies  41  limited  and  supervised." 

DOWN  WITH  THE  DEATH  PENALTY  1 

In  an  elaborate  and  powerful  article,  Mr.  Carl 
Heath  establishes  his  contention  : — 

That  the  experience  of  other  countries,  and  more  particularly 
of  Holland  and  the  Northern  Countries,  and  of  certain  of  the 
States  of  the  American  Union,  goes  to  show  that  the  time  has 
now  come  when  the  death  penalty— a  penalty  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  all  the  tendencies  and  methods  of  modern  penology— 
not  only  should  be  abolished,  on  humane  and  ethical  grounds, 
but  that  with  perfect  practical  safety  it  might  be  so. 


BUSINESS  MAGAZINES. 

System  for  February  contains  the  usual  mass  of 
interesting  papers  which,  although  largely  American, 
include  some  of  equal  interest  to  English  readers. 
Mr.  Daniel  V.  Casey's  article  on  "  Market-Making  by 
Inter-urban  Trolley,"  showing  how  wholesalers  can 
use  electric  roads,  will  be  more  appreciated  some 
years  hence  than  it  is  to-day.  The  article  on  "  Per- 
sonal Touch  Across  the  Counter,"  by  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Low,  is  full  of  good  sense  and  practical  suggestions 
based  on  experience.  An  article  on  "  Choosing  a 
Store  Site  in  London,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Fitz-Gerald, 
recalls  the  fact  that  at  one  time  Sir  Thomas  LirJton 
announced  publicly  that  anyone  who  suggested  a  site 
for  a  new  branch  which  turned  out  a  big  success 
would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  manager  thereof 
just  as  soon  as  that  success  was  demonstrated.  The 
big  shoe  manufacturing  firm  of  Manfieid  and  Son  will 
supply  free  of  charge  a  couple  of  pairs  of  shoes  every 
year  for  life  to  any  person  in  any  considerable  city  of 
this  country  who  can  suggest  a  successful  site  for  a  new 
store. 

A  MODERN  BUSINESS  HINT. 

A  large  corporation  has  lately  shown  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  giving  new  employees  a  thorough 
general  knowledge  of  the  business  by  publishing  a 
book  describing,  in  an  interesting  fashion,  all  the 
details  of  the  company's  work.  It  is  a  volume  of 
over  200  pages,  illustrated  with  facsimile  cuts  of 
various  reports  and  other  forms  used.  A  copy  is 
furnished  to  every  employee,  and  he  is  expected  to 
master  not  merely  the  portions  pertaining  to  his  own 
work,  but  the  entire  book.  Examinations  are  held 
at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  organisation,  and 
dismissal  is  the  penalty  for  ignorance  of  any  subject 
treated  in  the  volume.  "  It  costs  us  about  ^400  to 
publish  this  book,"  says  the  president  of  the  company, 
"  but  we  consider  it  money  well  invested.  When  a 
man  enters  our  employ  he  is  told  to  read  this  manual 
and  do  nothing  else  until  he  has  thoroughly  mastered 
it.    This  gives  him  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  February  is  one  of 
those  publications  which  every  now  and  then 
fill  one  with  pleasant  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  excellence  of  British  periodical  literature.  Its 
articles  are  all  of  a  high  class,  some  of  them  extra- 
ordinarily good.  Among  the  latter  must  be  mentioned 
"The  City  of  the  Phoenix,"  by  Herman  Scheffauer,  a 
brilliant  writer  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  in 
future.  His  description  of  the  building  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  is  a  marvellous  picture  of  a 
marvellous  event,  in  which,  as  he  says,  the  Spirit  of 
Babylon  has  come  to  re-invest  and  revive  the 
shattered  walls  of  Nineveh.  More  than  £2  50,000,000 
are  to  be  expended  in  the  next  five  years  in 
re-building  the  city.  The  average  wage  is  ten 
shillings  to  one  pound  per  day.  Bill-posters  earn 
twelve  guineas  a  week,  and  lathers  fifteen  guineas  a 
week. 

The  article  on  the  "  Future  of  Kingship,"  by 
"  Calchas,"  noticed  elsewhere,  is  a  thoughtful  attempt 
to  appreciate  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tendencies 
of  our  time.  I  notice  elsewhere  Excubitor's  paper  on 
the  " British  Reply  to  Germany's  Dreadnoughts*1  Dr. 
Grazier's  "Challenge  to  Socialism,"  and  Sydney 
Brooks'  incisive  Appeal  to  the  Irish  Gentry. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  THE  SULTAN  OF  ZANZIBAR. 

Mr.  Alfred  Stead,  who  seldom  loses  an  opportunity 
of  emphasising  his  dissent  from  the  policy  usually 
associated  with  the  name  of  his  family,  vamps  up 
again  the  old  fallacies  which  lured  us  into  the  alliance 
with  Turkey,  from  which  Mr.  Gladstone  set  us  free  in 
1877.  This  is  an  instance  of  atavism,  and,  like  Tariff 
Reform,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  reversion  to  the 
exploded  follies  of  the  past.  The  article,  however, 
contains  one  suggestion  to  which  some  attention  might 
well  be  paid.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Sultan  of  Zani- 
bar,  educated  in  English  school  and  college,  and  at 
the  same  time  in  the  confidence  of  Sultan  Abdul 
Hamid,  might  be  employed  as  an  intermediary 
between  the  Turks  and  the  leaders  of  the  Arab 
rebellion.  For,  better  than  any  British  diplomat,  he 
could  enter  into  the  Mahometan  spirit,  and  appre- 
ciate the  point  of  view  of  the  Khalif.  Mr.  Alfred 
Stead  says  that  the  Hedjaz  Railway,  with  its  future 
branch  to  TUcabah  and  the  Red  Sea,  alters  the  whole 
question  of  the  defence  of  Egypt,  as  it  will  enable  the 
Turks  to  attack  us  in  flank.  It  is  being  built  by  con- 
tributions of  the  Faithful  all  over  the  world,  and  its 
significance  cannot  be  over-estimated.  But  whether 
the  appointment  of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  as  the 
envoy  of  the  British  Empire  to  the  Khalif  of  Islam 
would  diminish  that  danger,  or  the  danger  accruing 
from  the  railway,  does  not  exactly  appear. 

OUIDA. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Cooper,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  deceased  novelist's  manuscripts,  says  that  she 
once  explained  the  secret  of  her  success  by  saying  : 
H I  am  the  only  living  English  writer  who  knows  how 


two  dukes  talk  when  they  are  by  themselves."  What- 
ever be  her  secret,  her  novels  were  at  one  time  the 
most  popular  English  books  in  the  world.  In  the 
heyday  of  her  success,  when  she  used  to  drive  through 
the  streets  of  Florence  in  an  orange-coloured  dress, 
and  a  carriage  lined  with  turquoise-blue  leather,  she 
was  one  of  the  richest  women  in  Italy.  On  the 
authority  of  an  old  and  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Cooper 
tells  us  that  her  wealth  did  not  bring  her  happiness. 
A  love  affair  with  an  Italian  gentleman,  who  did  not 
return  her  affection,  made  her  very  sad,  and  it  was 
after  this  unhappy  episode  that  she  plunged  into  the 
extravagance  which  ultimately  reduced  her  to  poverty. 
Mr.  Cooper  says  that  Ouida  had  a  very  definite  choice 
between  making  a  fortune  and  being  an  artist.  She 
chose  to  make  money,  and  most  of  her  work  was  the 
bad  work  which  paid,  although  she  left  enough  of 
good  work  behind  to  show  that  she  was  capable  of 
better  things  than  the  amassing  of  wealth  which 
melted  in  her  hands  like  snow. 

WHAT  THE  POLISH  QUESTION  MEANS  TO  US. 

Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett,  after  describing  the 
historical  evolution  of  the  Polish  Question,  so  far  as 
Prussia  is  concerned,  points  out  that  it  has  a  distinct 
bearing  upon  English  policy.  He  says :  "  Clause- 
witz  compared  Posen  to  a  shield  guarding  the  head 
of  Germany.  He  could  hardly  have  used  a  more  apt 
expression.  Whether  Prussian  statesmen  will  succeed 
in  Prussianising  Posen  is  a  secret  of  the  future. 
This,  however,  is  certain :  that  until  they  do  so 
Germany  must  remain  on  the  most  friendly  possible 
terms  with  Russia,  and  endeavour  to  make  the 
relations  between  the  two  nations  still  more  intimate, 
so  that  in  the  coming  move  of  Germany  for  new 
harbours  on  the  North  Sea  she  may  certainly  count 
on  the  neutrality,  -if  not  on  the  good-will,  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  As  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
this  is  the  significance  of  the  Polish  Question." 

A  REPLY  TO  DR.  WALLACE. 

Mrs.  Stobart,  whose  previous  papers  in  the  Fort- 
nightly have  revealed  her  to  be  a  woman  of  much 
independence  of  thought,  replies  to  Dr.  Wallace's 
paper  in  the  January  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  Cul-de-sac  of 
Civilisation."  It  is  extremely  difficult,  almost  impos- 
sible, to  summarise  her  arguments,  but  the  following 
passage  will  probably  express  as  well  as  any  other 
her  hope  on  the  future  of  mankind  : — 

It  is  by  recognition  of  the  great  silent  power  of  Spirit  that 
Man  will  be  raised  to  a  stage  of  life  which  shall  be  as  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  human  animal  as  this  is  higher  than  that 
by  which  it  was  preceded.  Life,  Feeling,  Thought  have  been 
the  successive  integral  forces  characterising  respectively  the 
evolvement  of  plant,  animal,  and  human  organisms  in  the  Past, 
and  now,  though  Spirit  may  be,  in  words,  as  undefinable  as 
Ether,  or  as,  at  an  earlier  stage,  was  Mind  to  the  genus  from 
which  Man  was  differentiated,  yet  if  a  super-m&n  is  ever  to  be 
realised — if  super-man,  that  is,  is  ever  to  be  developed  from 
Man,  as  Man  was  developed  from  sub-man — it  must  be  by 
recognition  of  that  one  perfect  element  of  permanent  significa- 
tion which  alone  is  independent  of  conditions  and  cramped 
environment.    That  element  is  Spirit. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

The  Contemporary  Review  for  March  has  a  capital 
article  by  M.  Finck,  noticed  elsewhere,  on  "The 
Regicides  in  Portugal."  Major  von  Heydebreck,  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  praises  the  British  Army  of 
to-day.    He  says  : — 

The  present  English  tactical  theories  are  "  modern  "  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  The  British  Army,  trained  on  these 
lines  by  eminent  commanders,  now  commands  the  respect  even 
of  the  great  armies  of  the  Continent. 

Father  Petroff,  the  Russian  revolutionary  priest, 
publishes  his  confession  of  faith,  of  which  the  most 
noteworthy  passage  is  that  in  which  he  explains  why 
he  became  a  priest : — 

To  me  the  Church  appeared  then,  as  indeed  it  still  continues 
to  appear,  as  God's  kingdom  realised  among  men,  the  incar- 
nation of  the  divinity  in  humanity,  just  as  the  divinity  was 
incarnated  in  Jesus  Christ.  Ceremonies,  formulas  of  faith, 
dogmatic  systems  do  not  by  themselves  constitute  the  Church. 
The  essence  of  the  Church  is  Christ,  the  application  to  life  of 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  explains  why  he  takes  no 
stock  in  the  Arbitration  Courts  and  Wages  Boards 
in  Australasia : — 

The  Australasian  experiments  but  touch  the  soiled  hem  of 
the  garment.  When  begun  they  operate  in  an  endless  circle. 
Regulation  of  wages  leads  to  regulation  in  prices.  The  Austra- 
lian system  is  therefore  Protection,  Wages  Boards,  Prices  Boards 
— more  Protection,  more  Wages  Boards,  more  Prices  Boards — 
round  and  round  and  round,  and  in  the  end  practically  nothing 
has  happened — except  that  a  generation's  effort  has  been  wasted. 

Sir  John  Macdonneli  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Government  to  abolish  the  right  of  capture  at 
sea.  But  he  does  justice  to  the  Courrier  de  la  Con- 
firmee for  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference. "  But  for  the  Courrier  its  history  would  be 
unknown,  and  appreciation  of  its  work  impossible." 
And  the  Conference  did  good  work  and  durable  : — 

In  three  or  four  months,  which  seemed  barren  to  those 
who  noted  only  the  colourless  and  fluent  talk,  it  advanced 
international  law  more  than  had  been  done  by  half  a  century  of 
irresponsible  discussion.  It  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  simpli- 
fication of  the  laws  and  usages  of  neutrality,  and  for  a  time 
when,  to  quote  Dr.  Lawrence,  a  great  quantity  of  antiquated 
legal  debris  will  be  jettisoned.  The  points  of  difference  between 
nations  have  been  narrowed  and  identified  ;  the  position  of  the 
various  States  as  to  questions  likely  to  give  trouble  in  war  has 
been  defined. 

The  other  articles  give  M.  Sabatier's  ideas  on 
Modernism,  the  charm  of  French  verse,  etc. 


NEW  MAGAZINES. 

With  the  opening  months  of  the  present  year  we 
have  to  chronicle  the  appearance  of  one  or  two  new 
magazines. 

The  first  number  of  the  Bibliophile,  a  sixpenny 
illustrated  literary  magazine,  published  in  March, 
opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  on 
VV.  E.  Henley.  This  is  followed  by  an  article  on 
Finely  Illustrated  Books,  contributed  by  Mrs.  Arthur 
Bell,  while  Mr.  Arthur  Hayden  gives  us  the  first 
instalment  of  an  article  on  Print-CoJIecting.  Early 
Book  Advertisements  are  dealt  with  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Pollard,  Dr.  G.  C.  Peachey  writes  on  Bookplates,  and 


Thomas  Hollis  as  a  Booklover  is  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Clegg's  article.  The  address  is  Thanet 
House,  Strand. 

Another  new  sixpenny  monthly  is  the  Socialist 
Review,  published  by  the  Independent  Labour 
Party's  Publication  Department  at  23,  Bride  Lane, 
Fleet  Street.  The  opening  article  in  the  first  number 
(March)  is  on  Socialism  and  the  Labour  Party,  and 
is  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald.  The  number  also  con- 
tains some  unpublished  letters  by  Karl  Marx  ;  and  an 
article  on  the  Organisation  of  Society  in  Italy,  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  S.  Taylor.  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  writes  on 
the  Unemployed  Question,  an  Official  takes  up  the 
Faking  of  Food  Problem,  and  Mr.  K.  Kautsky  deals 
with  the  Belgian  Peasantry. 


THE  "EREVNA"  AND  ITS  EDITOR. 

Last  month  we  published  a  brief  paragraph  describ- 
ing the  admirable  work  that  is  done  by  Mr.  Drakoules 
at  Oxford  in  the  magazine  Erevna.  Unfortunately, 


his  name  was  spelt  as  Drakonlis ;  it  should  be 
Drakoules ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  mistake  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  printing  his  portrait  and  autograph. 
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THE  WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

It  is  impossible  to  keep  track  with  the  very  wide 
range  of  interesting  travel  papers  that  are  published 
from  month  to  month  in  the  Wide  World  Magazine. 
The  best  way  in  which  to  prove  this  impossibility, 


sioner  of  the  Punjab,  Who  wrote  them  down  as 
savages,  noble,  perhaps,  but  still  absolutely  bar- 
barians, with  nothing  approaching  to  government  or 
civil  institutions,  usually  no  education,  and  a  nominal 
religion  (Mohammedanism),  which,  as  understood  by 
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The  Map-Contents  of  the  "  Wide  World  Magazine,"  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  locality  of  each 
article  and  narrative  of  adventure  in  this  number. 


and  to  illustrate  the  very  wide  scope  of  the  Wide 
World,  is  to  reproduce  here  a  table  of  contents  for 
the  current  number,  in  which  the  name  of  the  article 
is  placed  on  the  geographical  point  of  the  map  to 
which  the  article  refers. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

Blockiuoods  Magazine  is  not  particularly  quotable 
this  month.  Mr.  David  Masson's  "  Memories  of 
London  in  the  *  Forties 1 "  deal  chiefly  with  London's 
dining-out  habits  and  the  early  days  of  the  British 
Museum,  where  regulations  appear  not  to  have  been 
quite  so  strict  then  as  now.  "  Musings  Without 
Method  "  deals  entirely  with  two  books,  a  life  of  John 
Law,  of  Lauriston,  founder  of  Law's  Bank  in  Paris  ; 
and  an  account  of  the  failure  of  the  University  Popu- 
late in  Paris,  entitled  "  Un  Episode,"  by  Daniel 
Hale'vy. 

THE  AFRIDI-PATHAN. 

There  are  two  Indian  articles — one  descriptive  of 
Rajputana,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Candler,  the  other  on  the 
Afridis,  "  The  Irreconcilables  of  Yaghistan,"  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  the  best  description  of 
the  Afridi-Pathan  tribes  is  perhaps  one  written  in 
1855  by  the  ti&n  secretary  of  the  Chief  Commis- 


them,  was  perhaps  actually  worse  than  the  creeds  of 
the  wildest  race  on  earth.  "  Blood  for  blood,  and 
fire  and  sword  for  all  infidels  (i.e.,  all  non-Mohamme- 
dans) is  their  great  rule.  Moreover,  they  are  very 
avaricious,  and  for  gold  will  do  almost  anything, 
except  betray  a  guest." 

THE  FAULT  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

The  most  original  article  is  certainly  that  by  Mr. 
Charles  VVhibley  on  "  American  Literature,"  in  which 
he  comments  on  the  absolute  subservience  to  tradition 
of  American  literature.  America,  which  has  invented 
so  much,  he  says,  has  invented  no  new  method  ot 
expression.  The  one  author  who  represents  with  any 
clarity  the  spirit  of  his  country  is  Mark  Twain,  not  as 
a  humorist,  but  as  the  creator  of  Huck  Finn  and 
Tom  Sawyer.  America,  also,  has  often  been  singu- 
larly blind  to  the  merits  of  its  greatest  writers.  Poe 
was  an  instance  of  this  ;  so  also  is  a  Chicago  writer, 
it  seems,  Mr.  H.  B.  Fuller,  to  whose  novels  of  Chicago 
life,  and  to  those  of  Miss  Edith  Wyatt,  Mr.  Whibley 
pays  a  very  high  tribute. 


The  Author  for  February  contains  a  translation  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Berne  Convention  on  Copyright. 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 

In  the  Annals  of  Psychical  Science  for  February  is 
an  interesting  paper  on  "  The  Lourdes  Cures  and 
Metapsychical  Phenomena."  There  is  also  a  collec- 
tion of  recorded  incidents  for  precognitions.  Colonel 
Albert  de  Rochas,  in  an  illustrated  paper  recording 
his  experiments  with  M.  de  Jodko,  discusses  the 
interesting  question  as  to  where  fraud  begins  with 
such  phenomena. 

The  Jesuit  View  of  Crystal-Gazing. 
In  an  article  on  "  Crystal-Gazing,  or  Visions  in 
Crystals,"  in  the  February  number  of  Siimmen  aus 
Maria-Zaach,  Julius  Bessmer,  the  writer,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  deals  with  the  subject, 
first  as  a  psychological  problem,  and  secondly  in  its 
relation  to  the  necromancy  of  past  centuries.  His 
study  is  based  on  the  records  of  Miss  A.  Goodrich 
Freer,  Mrs.  Verrall,  and  others.  He  concludes  by 
saying  that  if  people  in  our  day  are  going  to  resort  to 
crystals  or  magic  mirrors  in  order  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  world  of  mystery  and  discover  the  future,  it 
is  only  one  more  flag  under  which  our  proud  era  of 
culture  is  drifting  with  full  sails  towards  superstition. 

Christian  Healing  at  Boston. 

When  I  was  in  Boston  last  year  I  heard  a  great 
deal  concerning  the  introduction  of  Christian  Healing 
at  Emmanuel  Church.  Those  interested  in  the 
matter  will  find  an  account  of  these  experiments  in 
Practical  Religion  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
March,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  McComb, 
D.D.,  Associate  Director  of  Classes  for  the  Moral 
Treatment  of  Nervous   Disorders  in  that  church. 

Dr.  McComb  declares  that  if  the  nineteenth 
century  was  rationalistic  and  sceptical,  the  twentieth 
will  be  mystical  and  believing.  Emmanuel  Church 
is  Protestant  Episcopal,  but  the  work  it  is  seeking 
to  do  is  human  and  universal.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
weld  into  friendly  alliance  the  most  progressive 
neurological  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  a  primitive 
New  Testament  Christianity. 

The  effort  is  scientific.  It  has  been  initiated  and 
carried  on  with  the  advice  and  # co-operation  of  the 
leading  doctors  of  nervous  diseases  in  New  England. 
They  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  the  functional 
disorders,  especially  functional  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  whole  of  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated field  of  what  is  technically  called  the  functional 
neuroses  and  the  psychoneuroses.  They  rely  upon 
suggestion,  they  appeal  to  the  subconsciousness,  they 
invoke  faith,  and  rely  upon  the  law  of  prayer.  The 
clinic  has  been  in  existence  for  about  twelve  months, 
and  the  results  have  been  extraordinarily  good. 

Dr.  McComb  concludes  his  paper  by  declaring  that, 
armed  with  the  new  powers  which  psychology  has 
given  her,  the  Church  may  renew  her  ancient  triumphs, 
and  once  more  stand  between  the  soul  and  the  abiding 
discouragements  of  humanity,  sin,  sickness,  and 
death 


Glimpses  into  the  Dark. 

Messrs.  R.  N.  Fowler  and  Co.  have  issued  at  5s. 
net  a  very  interesting  book  by  Richard  Ingalese 
entitled  "  The  History  and  Power  of  Mind."  The 
author  is  an  occultist  whose  views  approximate 
to  those  of  the  Theosophists,  but  he  has  an  inde- 
pendent standpoint  of  his  own,  and  his  twelve 
lectures  contain  much  matter  for  thought  The  last, 
"  The  Law  of  Opulence,"  is  somewhat  staggering. 

"The  Times  Historians'  History  of  the  World"  is 
miserably  inadequate  as  a  record  of  occult  matters. 
In  the  index  there  are  only  three  or  four  references 
to  witchcraft.  The  whole  ghastly  story  of  the  per- 
secution of  witches  in  Germany,  a  persecution  more 
horrible  than  that  which  established  the  Christian 
Church  in  ancient  Rome,  is  not  regarded  as  worth  a 
line. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Pearce  prints  in  the  Occult  Review  the 
map  of  King  Carlos's  horoscope,  and  adds  : — 

1  drew  the  horoscope  many  years  ago,  as  given  here,  and 
appended  to  it  the  remark  that  the  Prince  would  die  either  by 
violence  or  poison,  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  evil  planets 
Mars  and  Saturn  to  the  Sun,  in  the  ninth  space,  cadent  from 
the  upper  meridian,  and  the  parallel  declination  of  the  Sun  with 
Saturn. 

In  the  Theosophist  for  February  Mrs.  Besant  con- 
tinues her  extraordinary  paper  describing  what  she 
has  clairvoyantly  learned  of  occult  chemistry. 

SOME  INDIAN  MAGAZINES. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  of  late  years  than  the 
improvement  in  the  magazines  edited  and  published 
by  natives  in  India.  The  Modern  Review \  which  is 
edited  by  Mr.  Ramananda  Chatterjee,  at  Allahabad, 
has  actually  developed  so  far  as  to  publish  three 
admirable  coloured  illustrations.  The  February 
number  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the  Free 
Influx  of  Englishmen  into  India,  an  article  on  Pan- 
Islamism  by  a  Mohammedan,  and  a  long  statistical 
report  embodying  the  leading  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  the  Shipping  and  Ship-building  of  India,  the  point 
of  which  is  that  the  Indian  ship-building  trade  is 
being  ruined,  whereas  it  was  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  prosperous  industries  of  the  land. 

The  Indian  Rroiew  for  January,  published  at 
Madras,  contains  an  article  by  the  editor  on  "  The 
Tyranny  in  the  Transvaal,"  and  an  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  official  and  the  extremist's  point  of  view 
as  to  the  Indian  Congress.  The  magazine  also  con- 
tains a  sketch  of  Sri  Ramakrishna  Paramahamsa,  one 
of  the  great  religious  teachers  of  India  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.   

In  The  Bookman  for  February  is  the  third  instal- 
ment of  "  The  New  Baedeker,"  die  title  given  to  the 
Notes  of  an  Irresponsible  Traveller.  The  present 
instalment  deals  with  Berlin. 

In  Fry's  Magazine  there  is  a  very  interesting 
article  entitled  "The  Eye  in  Sport,"  in  which  an 
attempt  is  made  to  explain  how  the  eyes  are  used  in 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

Italy,  like  England,  is  plunged  in  a  religious 
education  controversy,  and  the  magazines  are  full  of 
articles  taking  one  view  or  another.  Briefly,  the  posi- 
tion is  that  the  Government,  through  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  declared  in  the  Chamber  in  1904 
that  religious  instruction  could  not  be  given  in  public 
elementary  schools  even  to  the  children  of  parents 
who  demanded  it,  but  it  has  never  had  the  courage  to 
carry  this  policy  into  effect,  knowing  how  unpopular 
it  would  be  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Quite 
recently,  in  response  to  much  interrogation,  the 
Minister  Rava  declared  that  religious  instruction  may 
be  given  at  the  discretion  of  the  commune,  and  the 
Council  of  State  has  practically  decided  that  the 
Government  in  its  previous  declaration  had  misinter- 
preted the  law.  Meanwhile  at  Verona,  Padua,  and 
other  towns  the  authorities  are  refusing  to  organise 
religious  instruction,  although  urged  to  do  so  by 
parents,  and  matters  are  thus  at  a  deadlock.  All  this 
is  excellently  summarised  by  the  deputy  L.  Bissolati 
in  the  new  Rassegna  Contemporanea  (February)  which 
promises  to  be  of  considerable  interest.  The  author 
is  in  favour  of  the  secular  solution  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  a  case  of  Catholicism  or  nothing,  and  he  prefers 
nothing.  Count  E.  Soderini,  on  the  contrary,  asserts 
in  the  same  magazine  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
State  to  impose  a  system  of  irreligious  education  on  a 
religious  people. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  (February)  also  devotes  two 
articles  to  the  subject  P.  Sabbatini  points  out  that 
the  present  agitation  aims  not  only  at  suppressing 
religious  instruction,  but  at  turning  the  schools  into 
a  field  for  anti-religious  propaganda,  and  quotes 
some  remarkable  recent  utterances  in  support  of 
this  view.  He  pleads  for  a  definite  Government  ruling 
in  favour  of  permissive  religious  instruction,  and 
deprecates  the  introduction  of  theological  contro- 
versies into  every  municipal  election.  L.  Franceschini 
takes  a  similar  line,  and  refers  to  the  lamentable 
increase  both  in  suicides  and  in  juvenile  crime,  in 
spite  of  the  spreading  of  education,  as  proof  that 
the  education  given  is  on  wrong  lines.  The  leading 
article,  however,  of  the  Rassegna  is  an  important 
"  conservative  reform  manifesto  "  signed  by  a  number 
of  well-known  Senators,  headed  by  the  aged  General 
Genova  di  Revel,  a  document  which  represents  more  or 
less  the  point  of  view  of  our  own  Spectator.  Having 
diagnosed  the  evils  from  which  the  nation  is  suffering 
in  "discontent  and  suspicion,"  and  expressed  their 
own  profound  distrust  of  all  Radical  and  Socialist 
propaganda,  the  signatories  suggest  decentralisation, 
the  procuring  of  a  "  living  wage  "  for  all  workers,  the 
removal  of  administrative  hindrances  to  free  industrial 
production,  the  establishment  of  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  trade  disputes  and  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  population,  as  planks 
in  the  construction  of  what  would  appear  to  be  a  new 
Tory-Democratic  party  in  Italy. 


The  Rivista  Internationale  >  in  a  long  report  on 
child  labour  in  Italy,  gives  some  interesting  educa- 
tional statistics.  School-age  ends  at  twelve,  and  it 
would  appear  that  while  74  per  cent,  of  the  children 
between  six  and  nine  attend  school,  only  38  per  cent, 
of  those  between  nine  and  ten  attend.  Under  the 
circumstances  it  is  scarcely  surprising  to  learn  that 
only  5 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  can  read  and 
write,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  number  of  the 
analfabeti  or  illiterate  is  steadily  decreasing.  The 
percentages  vary  in  the  different  provinces  to  a 
remarkable  extent ;  thus  in  Piedmont  all  save  5  per 
cent,  can  read  and  write,  whereas  in  Calabria  and  the 
Basilicate  the  analfabeti  still  total  70  per  cent. 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Elsevier^  which  is  an  excellent  number  this  month, 
gives  first  place  to  an  illustrated  article  on  Saxon 
Porcelain.  The  second  contribution  deals  with  what 
is  called  the  Plantin-Moretus  Museum  in  Antwerp. 
Christophe  Plantin,  called  by  the  Dutch  Christoffei 
Plantijn,  was  a  famous  printer,  bora  at  Saint  Avertin, 
near  Tours,  in  1520.  About  the  year  1549  he  settled 
in  Antwerp  and  started  the  renowned  printing  estab- 
lishment which  was  carried  on  successively  by  himself 
and  (the  husbands  of  his  daughters.  He  also  had 
printing  offices  in  Paris  and  Leyden.  His  books  were 
noted  for  accuracy  and  finish ;  his  business  prospered, 
and  he  had  as  many  as  twenty  presses  going  at  one 
time.  His  most  remarkable  work  was  the  "  Biblia 
Polyglotta,"  printed  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  Court  Chaplain  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  He  seems 
to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  printing  all  the 
religious  books  required  for  circulation  in  the  Spanish 
colonies.  H»s  office  in  Antwerp  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  family  of  his  son-in-law,  Jan 
Moretus,  passing  to  a  second  Jan  and  then  to  other 
descendants,  including  three  Balthasar  Moretuses, 
until  it  was  bought  by  the  city  in  1876  for  1,200,000 
francs.    Out  of  this  was  created  the  Musee  Plantin. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  contains  the  conclusion  of  the 
essay  on  the  conduct  of  Municipal  and  State  Under- 
takings, noticed  last  month,  and  *two  other  con- 
tributions. The  writer  gives  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  army  is  distributed 
over  the  country  in  peacetime,  to  its  own  detriment. 

In  Onze  Eeuw  we  have  a  new  lecture  on  an  old 
subject,  namely,  Science  and  Religion,  which  is 
interesting  without  being  very  fresh ;  the  story  of 
Curacao  in  the  early  part  of  last  century  is  continued ; 
there  is  a  further  instalment  of  the  article  on  the 
"  good  old  times  "  for  Holland  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  De  Gids  the  contribution  on  Vondel,  the  great 
Dutch  poet,  is  attractive.  The  writer  deplores  the 
fact  that  the  best  books  on  Vondel  come  from  the  pens 
of  foreigners  and  urges  a  wider  recognition  of  the  poet. 
There  should  be  a  Vondel  Society,  as  there  are  societies 
for  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Moliere  and  other  authors. 


Municipal  versus  Private  Ownership  of  Public  Utilities. 


AN  INDEPENDENT  INQUIRY. 


THE  National  Civic  Federation  has  rendered  no 
small  service  to  the  English-speaking  world  by 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  this  Report. 
As  the  secretary,  Mr.  E.  A.  Moffatt,  maintains: 
"  Until  the  National  Civic  Federation  took  up  the 
question,  no  definite  effort  had  been  made  to  deter- 
mine impartially  and  scientifically  the  relative  merits 
of  private  and  public  ownership  and  operation  of 
public  utilities."  In  September,  1905,  the  Federa- 
tion resolved  to  appoint  a  Commission  of  150  men, 
widely  known  as  publicists,  corporation  chiefs,  and 
leaders  of  labour.  By  them  a  Committee  of  Investi- 
gation, consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  was  ap- 
pointed. 

The  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  at  first  announced  to 
include  Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States,  but  it 
was  finally  decided  that  European  research  should  be 
limited  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  To  any 
student  of  municipal  affairs  this  restriction  will  appear 
somewhat  odd.  German  municipalities  have  advanced 
far  beyond  anything  yet  attained  in  British  or  American 
life,  and  to  omit  from  comparative  study  the  splendid 
results  of  German  municipal  progress  is  to  leave  out 
what  ought  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  decisive 
factors  in  forming  a  judgment. 

The  public  utilities  decided  upon  for  investigation 
were  gas,  electric  lighting  and  power,  water,  and 
street  railways. 

In  order  to  secure  impartial  investigation,  both 
Committee  and  sub-Committees  of  investigation  were 
about  equally  divided  into  three  groups — "  pros," 
"  antis,"  and  unpronounced.  The  experts  appointed 
were  similarly  nominated  in  each  case,  one  by  the 
"  pros  "  and  one  by  the  "  antis." 

There  was  thus  constituted  something  of  the  nature 
of  that  "independent  audit"  for  which  Municipal 
Reformers  clamcfured  in  the  late  London  County 
Council  elections.  The  case  for  both  sides  is  fully 
stated,  and  the  report  is  studiously  fair.  Never- 
theless, the  resultant  influence  of  the  report  is 
emphatically  in  favour  of  municipal  ownership, 
actual  or  potential. 

SEVEN  POINTS  OF  AGREEMENT. 

Nineteen  members  of  the  Committee  of  twenty-one 
sign  the  report,  which  thus  sums  up  its  more  important 
conclusions  : — 

First — Public  utilities,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  hands, 
are  best  conducted  under  a  system  of  legalised  and  regulated 
monopoly. 

Second— Public  utilities,  in  which  the  sanitary  motive  largely 
enters,  should  be  operated  by  the  public. 
Third — The  success  of  municipal  operation  of  public  utilities 

*  "Municipal  and  Private  Operation  of  Public  Utilities,  report  to  the 
National  Civic  Federation  of  Commission  on  Public  Ownership  and 
Operation."  In  three  volumes.  (P.  S.  King  and  Co.,  1907.)  Vol.  I.,  7s.  6d. ; 
vols.  II.  and  III.,  z6s.  each. 


depends  upon  the  existence  in  the  city  of  a  high  capacity  for 
municipal  government. 

Fourth — Franchise  grants  to  private  corporations  should  be 
terminable  after  a  fixed  period,  and  meanwhile  subject  to  pur- 
chase at  a  fair  value. 

Fifth — Municipalities  should  have  power  to  enter  the  field  of 
municipal  ownership  upon  popular  vote  under  reasonable 
regulation. 

Sixth — Private  companies  operating  public  utilities  should  be 
subject  to  public  regulation  and  examination  under  a  system  of 
uniform  records  and  accounts  and  of  full  publicity. 

Seventh — The  Committee  takes  no  position  on  the  question  of 
the  general  expediency  of  either  private  or  public  ownership. 
The  question  must  be  solved  by  each  municipality  in  the  light 
of  local  conditions.  .  .  .  The  people  must  remember  that  it 
requires  a  large  class  of  able  men  as  city  officials  to  look  after 
these  matters.  They  must  also  remember  that  municipal  owner- 
ship will  create  a  large  class  of  employees  who  may  have  more 
or  less  political  influence. 

BRITISH  VERSUS  AMERICAN  MUNICIPALITIES. 

Mr.  Frank  Goodnow  gives  an  interesting  and  com- 
parative description  of  the  British  municipality.  He 
says  that  British  city  government  is  aristocratic, 
American  democratic.  The  British  city  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  well-to-do,  the  American  city  is  not 
British  municipal  government  is  out  of  politics,  and 
the  spoil  system  unknown,  British  people  are  edu- 
cated to  high  standards  of  municipal  life. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume,  190  pages  out  of  476,  is 
composed  of  a  report  by  Professors  Frank  Parsons 
and  E.  W.  Bemis,  strongly  in  favour  of  municipal 
operation  versus  private  operation  of  municipal  mono- 
polies. The  writers  frankly  confess  that  the  evidence 
has  convinced  them  that  as  a  whole  public  operation 
of  gas,  electricity,  and  trams  in  Great  Britain  has  been 
successful.   

Miss  Beatrice  Steuart  Erskine  contributes  to 
the  Occult  Magazine  a  paper  describing  Maeterlinck 
as  Mystic,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  photograph. 

In  the  Empire  Review  for  March  Capt.  Kincaid- 
Smith,  M.P.,  gives  a  very  well-informed  and  well- 
balanced  account  of  the  present  position  and  future 
prospects  of  China  and  its  National  Army,  based 
on  his  personal  observation. 

The  first  number  of  the  Archivum  Franciscanum 
Historicuni)  a  quarterly  hailing  from  Florence,  has 
just  been  published.  Its  articles,  which  are  either  in 
Latin,  English,  or  German,  are  devoted  to  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  matters  pertaining  to  Franciscan 
history. 

Harper's  Magazine  opens  with  a  story  by  Henry 
James,  in  two  parts.  Madame  de  Bnnsen  (nie 
Waddington)  contributes  some  "  Further  Glimpses  of 
Diplomatic  Life,"  which,  like  her  other  writings,  are 
bright  and  pleasant  to  read.  Of  the  articles,  the 
most  important  is  Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson's  "  The  Fire 
of  the  Caucasus,"  dealing  chiefly  with  Baku  and  its 
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The  Strand  Magazine  publishes  eight  repro- 
ductions of  photographs  in  colour  of  beautiful  women, 
which  have  been  submitted  to  eminent  painters  as 
judges  of  beauty. 

*  #  * 

In  the  Cornhitl  Magazine  Mr.  Walter  Frith  describes 
in  dramatic  form  the  visit  paid  by  himself  and  his 
father  to  Buckingham  Palace,  when  his  father  was 
decorated  with  the  Victorian  Order. 

*  *  * 

In  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  March 
Mr.  Thomas  Hayes  writes  a  copiously-illustrated 
article  upon  "  Ancient  and  Modern  Sculpture."  In 
the  same  magazine  Mr.  Edward  Ertz,  R.B.A , 
describes  the  art  of  Francis  Aubertin,  one  of  the 
best-known  decorative  artists  of  modern  France. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Chautauquan  for  February  Mr.  Edwin 
Spencer,  who  is  telling  the  story  of  American  paint- 
ing for  the  members  of  the  Chautauquan  Home 
Reading  Union,  deals  with  the  development  of  land- 
scape and  marine  painting.  The  paper  is  copiously 
illustrated  by  reproductions  of  typical  paintings. 

*  *  * 

The  Photographic  Monthly  for  February  contains 
an  interesting  account  of  experiments  by  Mr.  S.  E. 
Bottomley  in  the  photographing  of  scenes  in  the 
theatre  by  the  ordinary  stage  lighting.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  with  Mr.  Benson's  Company  and 
were  very  successful. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  there  is  an  account  of  the 
romantic  history  of  Denys  Puech,  a  shepherd  boy  who 
became  a  sculptor,  and  was  elected  one  of  the 
Forty  "  Immortals  "  of  the  French  Academy. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  contributes  to  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine an  illustrated  paper  on  the  art  of  Millet.  He 
says  that  Millet  is  neither  a  revolutionary  nor  a 
sentimentalist,  nor  even  a  romanticist;  he  is  essen- 
tially a  classicist  of  the  classicists,  a  conservative  of 
the  conservatives,  the  one  modern  exemplar  of  the 
igrand  style.  Mr.  Kenyon  Cox  expresses  his  convic- 
tion that  among  the  world's  great  masters  the  place 
of  Jean  Francois  Millet  is  not  destined  to  be  the 
lowest. 

*  *  * 

A  comedy  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  entitled  "  The 
Man  Loved  by  Women,"  is  appearing  in  French 
translation  in  the  Grande  Revue,  the  first  act  being 
given  in  the  number  for  February  25. 

*  *  * 

Those  who  are  curious  on  such  matters  will  be 
interested  in  a  symposium  in  Casselfs  Magazine,  where 
Mr.  Fred  Terry,  Mr.  George  Alexander,  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Hicks 
explain  how  they  select  the  one  play  out  of  the  one 
hundred  which  are  sent  in  for  approval. 


A  similar  paper  is  in  the  Strand  Magazine,  in  which 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  Mrs.  Williamson,  Mr.  W.  B.  Maxwell, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Vachell,  Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Jacobs,  Miss  Winifred  Graham,  Sir  Gilbert  Parker, 
Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  and  Mr.  E.  F. 
Benson  describe  how  their  novels  are  written,  illus- 
trating them  with  autograph  reproductions  of  their 
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*  *  * 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  magazines 
for  March  is  that  contributed  to  the  Century  by 
Homer  Saint-Gaudens,  who  writes  upon  the  later 
works  of  his  father,  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens.  It  is 
illustrated  by  views  of  his  later  statues,  the  new 
Lincoln  statue  and  the  Charles  Stewart  Parnell: 
memorial.  Most  attention,  however,  will  be  directed 
to  his  study  for  the  head  of  Christ,  which  he  made 
for  the  Phillips  Brooks  monument,  for  this  and  the 
medallion  of  his  wife  were  the  last  pieces  of  sculpture 
he  worked  upon  with  his  own  hands. 

*  *  * 

Admirers  of  Turner's  Art  will  find  two  interesting 
articles  in  the  March,  number  of  the  Burlington 
Magazine,  In  the  first,  a  foreigner,  Professor  Josef 
Strzygowski,  writes  on  Turner's  Path  from  Nature  to 
Art,  and  takes  as  the  subject  of  his  remarks  "  The 
Frosty  Morning"  in  the  National  Gallery,  painted 
1812-1813,  and  "The  Interior  at  Petworth"  in  the 
Tate  Gallery,  dating  about  twenty  years  later.  In 
the  first  picture  Turner  revels  in  seeing,  and  in  his 
objective  representation  almost  excludes  himself;  in 
the  second,  the  objects  represented  are  almost  unre- 
cognisable, making  one  inclined  to  approach  it  with 
a  magnifying  glass.  Thus,  the  writer  points  out,  these 
pictures  represent  the  two  poles — Nature  and  Art. 
In  the  second  article,  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl  continues 
his  notes  on  Turner's  Lectures  at  the  Academy. 

*  *  * 

Multitudes  of  amateur  photographers  will  find  in 
"Welcome's  Photographic  Exposure  Record  and 
Diary  "  for  1908  a  treasure  house  of  useful  facts  and 
figures  about  exposures,  development,  printing,  and 
all  the  other  branches  of  the  photographic  art.  No 
amateur  should  go  about  without  this  handsome  little 
pocket-book.  It  is  wonderful  at  the  trifling  price  of 
one  shilling.  The  Exposure  Record  alone  will  save 
the  price  of  the  book  over  and  over  again,  for  it  gets 
rid  of  the  greatest  obstacle  to  success  in  photography 
— that  of  correctly  estimating  exposure.  It  does  this 
so  simply  that  the  youngest  beginner  finds  no  difficulty 
in  its  use.  This  ingenious  Exposure  Calculator  is 
attached  to  the  cover  of  the  book,  and  a  single  turn  of 
a  single  scale  is  all  that  is  necessary.  This  little  instru- 
ment, with  its  accompanying  tables  giving  the  value 
of  the  light  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  year,  and  its 
list  of  the  relative  speeds  of  more  than  160  plates  and 
films,  saves  dozens  of  plates  which  would  otherwise 
be  wasted  owing  to  errors  in  exposure. 
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PROGRESS  OF  PAGEANTRY. 

The  London  Pageant  has  been  postponed  until  next 
year,  when  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  held  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Kin&  in  Kensington  Park 
Gardens,  or  the  western  end  of  Hyde  Park.  The 
experienced  managers  of  pageants  always  maintained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  handle  so  vast  a  district  as 
London  in  six  months  for  pageant  purposes.  There 
is  to  be  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  in  support 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  winter  will  be  utilised  for 
meetings  and  preliminary  rehearsals  in  the  twenty 
London  districts  to  which  the  twenty  scenes  of  the 
pageant  are  allotted. 

The  great  pageant  of  this  year  will  be,  therefore, 
that  of  Winchester,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  grounds 
of  Wolseley  Castle  from  June  25th  to  July  1st,  Mr. 
F.  R.  Benson  being  the  master  of  the  pageant.  There 
will  be  nine  episodes  with  eighteen  parts.  Another 
notable  pageant  will  be  that  of  which  Mr.  Parker 
is  the  master,  which  will  be  held  at  Dover,  in 
which  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  the  foreign 
element.  Among  the  other  pageants  arranged 
for  this  year  are  : — Chelsea,  Cheltenham,  Bedford, 
Gorleston. 

The  most  remarkable  development,  however,  of 
the  pageant  is  that  which  has  broken  out  among 
the  Nonconformists  of  London,  who  have  decided 
to  hold  a  pageant  in  connection  with  the  Missionary 
Exhibition — the  Orient  in  London— which  is  to  be 
held  from  June  4th  to  July  nth.  There  is 
nothing  distinctively  Oriental  about  the  pageant, 
the  episodes  of  which  represent  scenes  from 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe — North,  South,  East, 
and  West.  The  scene  of  the  North  episode 
will  represent  a  camp  of  North  American  Indians ; 
the  South  episode  deals  with  the  meeting  of 
Livingstone  and  Stanley  on  the  outskirts  of  Ujiji. 
There  are  two  scenes  in  the  Eastern  episode  :  a 
missionary's  house  in  India  about  the  year  1829, 
and  a  procession  of  worshippers  going  into  the 
Temple  of  Kali.  These  two  scenes  make  a  special 
appeal  on  the  subject  of  child  marriage  in  India, 
which  presses  so  heavily  upon  these  people.  The 
Western  episode  is  represented  by  the  scene  of  the 
defiance  of  the  goddess  Pele'  by  Queen  Kapiolani 
in  Hawaii.  At  the  conclusion,  all  the  performers 
and  chorus  will  gather  together  on  the  stage,  with 
palms  in  their  hands,  singing  a  chorale. 

Mr.  John  Oxenham  has  written  the  words  to  be 
sung  by  the  chorus  while  the  different  scenes  are 
being  enacted.  Mr.  Hamish  MacCunn  is  writing  the 
music,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Moss,  who  arranged  the 
Romsey  Pageant,  has  charge  of  the  scenes. 

As  the  choir  will  consist  of  200  voices,  and  600  to 
800  performers  are  needed  for  the  scenes  every  night, 
it  will  be  understood  that  volunteers  are  urgently 
needed.  Several  persons  will  be  trained  for  one  part 
to  perform  on  different  evenings  of  the  week,  so  that 
it  will  not  necessitate  giving  up  so  much  time  as 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.    Dresses  will  be  pro- 


vided if  desired.  The  chorus  will  be  attired  in  the 
robes  of  an  Eastern  prophet,  the  design  of  which  has 
been  taken  from  one  of  Sargent's  beautiful  pictures 
in  the  Boston  Gallery. 


A  NEW  METHOD  OF  LEARNING  LANGUAGES. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Boelter  claims  that  he  can  teach  any 
ordinarily  intelligent  person  to  read  any  magazine  or 
paper  in  German  in  three  months  of  two  lessons  a 
week.  And  judging  from  his  trial  lesson  which  he 
gaye  at  Clark's  College  at  the  end  of  last  month  this 
is  hardly  so  incredible  as  it  seems.  Mr.  Boelter's 
system  differs  entirely  from  the  Gouin  or  Berlitz 
methods.  Instead  of  teaching  the  foreign  lan- 
guage by  ignoring  the  mother  tongue  altogether,  Mr. 
Boelter,  on  the  contrary,  builds  up  the  knowledge  of 
the  new  language  from  the  bricks  and  mortar  already 
at  hand,  and  makes  the  utmost,  of  the  close  relation- 
ship between  the  two  languages.  At  least  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  English  and  German  words,  he  says,  are 
closely  related,  some  almost  identical,  and  therefore 
easily  recognised.  As  the  result,  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  reading  lesson  the  pupil  will  know  at  sight 
over  2,000  words  without  having  had  to  memorise 
them.  For  instance,  in  the  first  reading  lesson  we  find 
such  sentences  as  "  Nelson  war  ein  englischer  Admiral. 
Mein  Bruder  ist  ein  Student  in  Oxford  und  mein 
Vater  ein  Doktor  in  London."  Anyone  not  know- 
ing a  word  of  German  would  find  no  difficulty  in 
translating  such  sentences  as  these.  The  readings 
then  proceed  gradually  to  those  more  difficult  to 
recognise.  But  as  the  pupil  proceeds  from  the  obvious 
to  the  less  obvious,  the  lessons  have  been  made  as 
easy  as  possible  by  arranging  them  so  that  the  pupil  can 
guess  the  meanings  of  the  passages  from  the  context. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  this  suggestion  of  ideas. 
Mr.  Boelter  also  maintains  that,  when  the  pupil  has 
come  to  the  end  of  the  First  Part,  besides  knowing  a 
vocabulary  of  over  4,000  words,  he  will  possess  a 
working  knowledge  of  live  grammar,  have  mastered 
the  German  intonation,  and  can  begin  to  think  in 
German.   

The  Library  Assistant  for  February  gives  as  its  lead- 
ing feature  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  Guppy  to 
the  Library  Assistants'  Association  in  January. 

The  best  articles  in  the  Engineering  Review  for 
February  are  "The  Electrical  Operation  of  Textile 
Factories  "  and  "  The  Locomotive  as  a  Field  for  the 
Inventor." 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  contributes  to  the  Irish 
Educational  Revieiv  for  February  a  paper  in  which  he 
sets  forth  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done  to 
supply  the  Irish  with  a  university. 

Badminton  for  March  has  a  very  interesting 
illustrated  article,  entitled  "  Photography  at  the 
Inter-university  Sports."  Among  the  other  good 
articles  are  "  The  Horse  Show  Season  "  and  "  The 
Risks  of  Riding/*^  T 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 
periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month, 


HOME  AFFAIRS,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land  (see  also  Dairy  Farming) : 

The  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  by  Erik  Givskov, 

"Albany  Rev,"  March. 
Land  Reform  Lessons  from  Brighter  Britain,  by  M.  J. 

Stewart,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  March. 
Armies,  Military  Questions,  Volunteers,  etc  : 

The  British  Army  of  the  Present  Day,  by  Major  von 

Heydebreck,  "Contemp.  Rev,"  March. 
Military  Education  Problems,  by  Field  Officer,  Col. 

F.  N.  Maude  and  T.  M.  Maguire,  "  United  Service 

Mag,"  March. 
Pro  Deo  et  Patria,  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  A.  B.  Tulloch, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  March. 
The  Rifle  Club  Movement,  by  Major  W.  Bell,  "  National 

Rev,"  March. 

How  I  train  My  War-Dogs,   by   Major  Richard- 
son, "  Pearson,"  March. 
Anti- Militarism  in  the  French  Army,  by  C.  Humbert, 

"  Grande  Rev,"  Feb.  10. 
Military  Discipline  in  France/ by  Gen.  Bourelly, 

"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Feb.  i. 
N on-Commissioned  Officers  in  the  German  Army,  by 

Commandant  Emile  Mayer,  "  Bibliotheque  Uni- 

verselle,"  Feb. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation  : 

The  Derby  uf  the  Air,  by  R.  Johnstone,  "  Worlds 

Work,"  March. 
Dirigible  Balloons,  by  Capt.  Caslant,  "  Grande  Rev," 

Feb.  25. 
Catholic  Church  : 

The  Policy  of  Pius  X.,  by  Abbe*  Delfour,  "  University 

Catholique,"  Feb.  15. 
Liberal  Catholicism  and  the  Papacy,  by  A.  Jounet, 

"  Grande  Rev,"  Feb.  10. 
Modernism : 

Briggs,  Prof.  C.  A.,  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 

Sabatier,  P.,  on,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  March. 
Children  (see  also  Education)  : 

The  Protection  of  Children  in  Prussia,  by  C.  Collard, 

"ReTorme  Sociale,"  Feb.  1. 
London's  Hungry  Children,  by  Will  Crooks,  "  London 

Mag,*  March. 
Crime,  P.isons : 

Homicidal  Crime  and  the  Death  Penalty,  by  Carl 

Heath,  "Westminster  Rev,"  March. 
The  Art  of  the  Modern  Detective,  by  Dr.  R.  Romme, 

"  La  Revue,"  Feb.  1. 
Dairy-Farming  :  The  Butter  Trade  in  Victoria,  by  Mary 

Gaunt,  "  World's  Work,"  March. 
Education,  Universities : 

High  Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Germany,  by 

Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Conflict  between  Schoolmasters  and  Schoolmis- 
tresses in  America,  by  A.  Schinz,  "  La  Revue,"  Feb. 

Cosmopolitan  Clubs  in  American  University  Life,  by 
L.  Lochner,  "Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  March. 
Emigration  and  Immigration: 

Canadian  Immigration  Policy,  by  W.  S.  Wallace, 
"Canadian  Mag,"  Feb. 

Protection  of  Immigrant  Women  in  the  United  States, 
by  Frances  A.  Kellor,  ;<  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Feb. 


Evolution : 

The  Limitations  of  Natural  Selection,  by  D.  Dewar, 

"Albany  Rev,"  March. 
Mendel  and  His  Theory  of  Heredity,  by  G.  Clarke 
Nuttall,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  March. 
Finance : 

Cobdenism,  J.  L.  Garvin,  "  National  Rev,"  March. 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  as  a  Tariff  Reformer,  by  Sir 

R.  Lethbridge,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  March. 
The  Problem  of  the  Gold    Reserve,  by  J.  Barr 

Robertson,  "  National  Rev,"  March. 
A  Nursery  of  Industrial    Enterprise,  by  Patrick 

Perterras,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  March. 
The  American  Crisis : 

Conant,  C.  A.,  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 

Labordere,  M.,  on,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Feb.  1. 

Macdonald,  C.  B.t  on,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 
Actual   Business  Conditions  in  America  and  the 

Outlook  for  Recovery,  by  H.  C.  Watson,  "  Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  March. 
Shall  American  Bank  Deposits  be  guaranteed  ?  by 

Gen.  A.   B.  Nettieton,   "Amer.   Rev.  of  Revs," 

March. 

The  American  Panic  and  the  Banks,  by  F.  S.  Meadr 

"Atlantic  Monthly,"  Feb. 
The  American  Currency  and  Banking  System,  by 

W.  B.  Ridgely,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  United  States  Treasurv  and  General  Finance,  by 

L.  J.  Gage,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 
Food : 

The  Faking  of  Food,  by  Official,  "Socialist  Rev," 
March. 

People's  Restaurants,  by  Mme.  Moll-Weiss,  "  La 
Revue,"  Feb.  1. 
Ireland : 

The  Crisis  in  Ireland,  by  T.  W.  Rolleston,  "  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Sinn  Fein,  by  Rev.  J.  O.  Hannay, "  Albany  Rev," 

March. 

The  Last   Chance  of  the  Irish  Gentry,  by  Sydney 
Brooks,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  March. 
Jewiih  Nationalism,  by  Paul  Goodman,  "Westminster 

Rev,"  March. 
Journalism : 

The  German  Press  and  the  Protection  of  Honour,  by 

Prof.  W.  Mittermaier,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  Feb. 
The  Dogma  of  Journalistic  Inerrancy,  by  Munroe 

Smith,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 
Kingship  and  Its  Future,  by  Calchas,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 

March. 
Labour  Problems : 
The  Unemployed  : 

Money,  L.  G.  Chiozza,  on,  "  International,"  Feb. 

Snowden,  Philip,  on,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  March. 
The  Unemployed  in  Berlin,  by  R.  Calwer,  "  Sozialist- 

ische  Monatshefte,"  Feb.  20. 
Out  of  Work  in  America,  by  A.  P.  Kellogg,  "  Amer, 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  March. 
Arbitration  Courts  and  Wages  Boards  in  Australasia, 

by  J.  R.  Macdonald,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  March. 
Life  in  a  Factory,  "Albany  Rev,"  March. 
Land,  see  under  Agriculture. 
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Local  and  Municipal  Government :  London's  Electrical 
Future,  by  T.  H.  Minshall,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 
March. 

Navies  and  Naval  Affairs  : 

Fighting  Ships   of  the  Future,  by   D.   P.  Pierce, 

44  World  To-day,"  Feb. 
Naval  Expenditure,  by  E.  S  Beesly,  "  Positivist  Rev," 

March. 

A  British  Two-Power  Fleet,  by  A.  S.  Hurd,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  March. 

The  British  Reply  to  Germany's  Dreadnoughts,  by 
Excubitor,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  March. 

The  German  Fleet,  44  Contemp.  Rev,"  March. 

Fool  Gunnery,  by  St.  Barbara,  "  Blackwood,"  March. 

Materiel  and  Personnel,  by  Executive  Officer,  "  United 
Service  Mag,"  March. 
Parliamentary : 

The  Third  Session,  "  Blackwood,"  March. 

The  Prospects  of  Liberalism,  by  Prof.  L.  T.  Hobhouse, 
"  Contemp.  Rev."  March. 

The  Coming  Liberal  Dttdc/e,  by  Radical  Stalwart, 
14  National  Rev,"  March. 
Public  Trustee,  by  W.  Schooling,  "  Nineteenth  Cent," 

March. 

Railways :  Nationalisation    of   Railways,  by  W.  B. 

Edwards,  "  Nineteenth  Cent."  March. 
Settlements  or  Unsettlements  ?  by  Rev.  R.  Free,  "  Nine 

teenth  Cent,"  March. 
Sociology,  Socialism,  Social  Problems  : 
The  Red  Flag  of.  International  Socialism,  by  H.  M. 

Hyndman,  44  National  Rev,"  March. 
The  Impotence  of  Socialism,  by  J.  R.  Macdonald, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  March. 
Socialism  and  the  Labour  Party,  by  J.  R.  Macdonald, 

44  Socialist  Rev,"  March. 
The  Cul-de-Sac  of  Civilisation,  by  Mrs.  St.  Clair 

Stobart,  44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  March. 
A  Challenge  to  Socialism,  by  Dr.  J.  Beattie  Crozier, 

44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  March. 
The  Future  of  Sociology  ;  Discussion,  44  International," 

Feb. 

What  Scandinavia  can  teach  Us,  by  Mary  B.  Hartt, 
44  World's  Work,"  March. 
Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

Elimination  oy  Alcohol,  by  B.  Houghton,  44  West- 
minster Rev,"  March. 

Alcohol,  Party,  and   Legislation,  by  G.  Pusemann, 
44  Sozialistische  Monatshcfte,"  Feb.  6. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

The  Censorship  of  Plays,  by  G.  Cannan,  44  Albany 
Rev,"  March. 

Legitimacy  of  the  Closet  Drama,  by  Brandcr  Mat- 
thews, 44  North  Amer.  Rev,"  Feb. 

The  Revival  of  Poetic  Drama,  by  Brander  Matthews, 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  Feb. 

The  Educational  Value  of  the  Theatre,  by  Thomas 
Mann  and  others, 44  Nord  und  Sud,"  Feb. 

The   Origin   of  the   French   Society  of  Dramatic 
Authors,  by  J.  Bayet,  44  Nouvelle  Rev,"  Feb.  i. 
Women : 

Suffragists  Again  !  by  Gladys  Jones,  44  Westminster 
Rev,"  March. 

A  Woman's  Plea  against  Woman  Suffrage,  by  Mrs. 

John  Massie,  44  Nineteenth  Cent,"  March. 
Women's  Place  in  Municipal  Life,  by  Mildred  Ransom, 

4k  Empire  Rev,"  March. 
Woman  and  Nature,  by  Clarissa  Dixon, 44  Westminster 

Rev,"  March. 


Maternal  Aid  in  France,  by  Paul  Strauss,  44  Grande 

Rev,"  Feb.  25. 
A  Woman's  Utopia,  by  Constance  Clyde,  44  Albany 

Rev,"  March. 

COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 
Peace  and  Disarmament,  International  Affairs,  etc. : 

Germany  and  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  by  Prof. 

O.  Nippold,  44  Deutsche  Rev,"  Feb. 
Sir  E.  Grey  on  Capture  at  Sea,  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
donnell,  44  Contemp.  Rev,"  March. 
Frontiers  and  Boundaries,  by  P.  Geddes,  44  Westminster 

Rev,"  March. 
Afghanistan  : 

The  Irreconcilables  of  Yaghistan,  44  Blackwood," 
March. 

Anglo-Afghan  Relations,  by  author  of  "Afghanistan," 
44  United  Service  Mag,"  March. 
Africa  : 

France  and  Egypt,  by  E.  Lamy,  44  Correspondant," 

Feb.  10. 
Morocco  : 

Berard,  V.,  on,  44  Rev.  de  Paris,"  Feb.  15. 

Caix,  R.  de,  on, 44  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Feb.  16. 

Dubois,  M.j  on,  44  Correspondant,"  Feb.  25. 
The  Awakening  of  Islam,  by  A.  Duchdne,  44  Grande 

Rev,"  Feb.  10. 
Five  Years  of  Government  in  French  West  Africa,  by 

C.  L.,  44  Rev.  Franchise  de  nttranger,"  Feb. 
Southern  Nigeria,  by  John  Parkinson,  44  Empire  Rev," 

March. 

Belgium  and  the  Congo,  by  E.  van  Der  Welde, 

44  International,"  Feb. 
The  Germans  in  South  Africa,  by  E.  Tonnelat,  44  Rev. 

de  Paris,"  Feb.  15. 
Railways  at  the  Cape,  by  W.  B.  Edwards,  44  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  March. 
How  to  make  the  Negro  work,  by  Sir  G.  Lagden, 

44  Nineteenth  Cent,"  March. 
Conflict  of  White  and  Negro  Races,  by  L.  Haden 

Guest,  44  International,"  Feb. 
The  Native  Policy  of  the  European  Colonial  Powers  in 

Africa,  by  Dr.  P.  Rohrbach,  44  Preussische  Jahr- 

biicher,"  Feb. 

Argentina  :  Openings  for  Trade,  44  Mag.  of  Commerce," 
March. 

Austria-Hungary  (see  also  Balkan  States) : 

Austria- Hungary  and  the  New  Economic  Compromise, 
by  G.  Louis  Jaray,  44  Questions  Diplomatiques," 
Feb.  1. 

Balkan   States,  etc.  (see  also  Bulgaria,  Montenegro, 
Turkey)  : 

Austria- Hungary,  Italy,  and  the  West  Balkans,  by 
Scotus  Viator,  44  Contemp.  Rev,"  March. 
Belgium :    The  Belgian  Peasantry,  by    K.  Kautsky, 

44  Socialist  Rev,"  March. 
Borneo :  How  North  Borneo  became  British,  by  W.  C. 

Cowie,  44  Great  Thoughts,"  March. 
Bulgaria :    Thirty  Years   of  Independence,  by  Rend 

Pinon,  44  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Feb.  15. 
Canada  :  Farming  in  the  West,  by  Col.  Mark  Goldie, 

44  Empire  Rev,"  March. 
Ceylon  of  To-day,  by  Sir  H.  A.  Blake,  44  Journal  Royal 

Colonial  Inst,"  Feb. 
China  : 

The   Opium   Question,  by  A.  de  Pouvourville,  44  La 
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China  and  Its  National  Army,  by  Capt.  M.  Kincaid 

Smith,  44  Empire  Rev,"  March. 
The  Chinese  Theatre,  by  Paul  d'Enjoy,  "  La  Revue," 
Feb.  1. 
France  : 

The  Liquidation  of  the  Congregations,  by  L.  Delzons, 

"  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  Feb.  15. 
The  First  Year  of  Separation,  by  Abbe*  P.  Naudet, 

"  International,"  Feb. 
Administration  in  the  French  Colonies,  by  F.  Mury, 

"  Correspondant,"  Feb.  25. 

Germany  and  Prussia : 

The  Centre  and  Electoral  Rights,  by  Dr.  A.  Erd- 
mann,  44  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Feb.  20. 

The  Electoral  Struggle  in  Prussia  : 

Bernstein,    E.,   on,   "  Sozialistishe  Monatshefte," 
Feb.  6, 

Hue,  Otto,  on,  "  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Feb.  6. 
Political  Prisoners  in  German  Prisons,  by  W.  Schroder, 

4i  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  Feb.  20. 
Germany  and  the  Second  Hague  Conference,  by  Prof. 

O.  Nippold,  44  Deutsche  Rev,"  Feb. 
Anglo-German  Relations,  by  V.  Dupre*,  44  Grande  Rev," 

Feb.  10. 
India  (see  also  Ceylon)  : 

The  Future  of  India,  by  Frederic  Harrison,  44  Positivist 

Rev,"  March. 
The  Frontier  War,  see  under  Afghanistan. 
Indo-China:  The  Defence  of  Indo-China,  by  Adm.  X., 

44  Grande  Rev,"  Feb.  25. 
Italy  :  The  Organisation  of  Society,  by  G.  R.  S.  Taylor, 
44  Socialist  Rev,"  March. 

Japan  : 

The  Foreign  Policy  of  Japan  since  1895,  by  Vicomte 
.    E.  de  G.,  44  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  Feb.  1. 
The  United  States  and  Japan,  by  A.  Chantalouet, 

44  Mercure  de  France,"  Feb.  16. 
Parliament  and  Press  in  Japan,  by  Gen.  von  Lignitz, 
44  Deutsche  Rev,"  Feb. 
Montenegro,   by  J.    Dorobantz,    44  Questions  Diplo- 
matiques," Feb.  16. 
Panama  Canal,  by  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  44  Journal  Royal 

United  Service  Inst,"  Feb. 
Poland,  by  Sir  R.  Blennerhassett,  44  Fortnightly  Rev," 
March. 

Portugal  : 

The  Portuguese  Crisis,  by  A.  J.  de  Buloix,  44  Grande 

Rev,"  Feb.  10. 
The  First  of  February  in  Lisbon,  by  Jean  Finot, 

44  Contemp.  Rev,"  March. 
The  Future  of  Kingship,  by  Calchas,  44  Fortnightly 

Rev,"  March. 

Taxes  in  Portuguese  Colonies,  by  L.  da  Cunha  Gon- 
calves,  "Revista  Portugueza,"  No.  124. 

Portugal  in  the  Family  of  Nations,  by  Isabel  Moore, 
44  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  March. 

The  Spirit  of  Contemporary  Portugal,  by  J.  de  Barros, 
44  La  Revue,"  Feb.  15. 

Russia  : 

Prospects  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  by  G.  Khrousta- 

leff,  44  International,"  Feb. 
Intellectual  Life  in  Russia,  by  L.  de  Soudak,  44  Biblio- 

theque  Universelle,"  Feb. 

Russo-Japanese  War  :  An  Unpublished  Page  of  Inter- 
national Diplomacy,  by  A.  MeVil,  44  National  Rev," 
March. 


Spain  : 

The  Home  Policy  of  Spain,  by  R.  Meynadier,  44  Nou- 

velle  Rev,"  Feb.  1 
Spain  and  the  Maura   Ministry,  by  Joseph  Berge, 

44  Correspondant,"  Feb.  10. 
Turkey  :  Great  Britain  and  Turkey,  by  Alfred  Stead, 

44  Contemp  Rev,"  March. 
United  States  : 

Significance  of  Political  Parties,  by  A.  C.  McLaughlin, 

44  Atlantic  Monthly,"  Feb. 
Nominating  a  President,  by  Victor  Rosewater,  4<  Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  March. 
How  could  the  United  States  give  up  its  Colonies? 

by  W.  J.  Bryan,  44  World  To-day,"  Feb. 
The  United  States  and  Japan,  by  A.  Chantalouet, 

44  Mercure  de  France,"  Feb,  16. 
The  Financial  Crisis,  see  under  Finance. 


Religion  and  Philanthropy, 

The  Sunday  at  Home  for  March  publishes,  under 
the  title  of  44  Toil  and  Trial  in  Russia,"  the  thrilling 
experiences  of  a  Swedish  missionary  in  the  Caucasus, 
who  showed  great  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  great 
persecution. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Sunday  Strand  for  March  there  is  an 
account  of  the  Evangelical  Free  Church  Council  and 
its  meeting  place  at  Southport.  In  the  same  magazine 
there  appears  an  illustrated  article  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Wade, 
which  enumerates  the  statues  to  famous  ministers 
which  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

*  #  * 

Mr.  Frederick  Dixon  contributes  to  the  World 
of  To-day  for  February  an  article  on  the  Growth  of 
Christian  Science  in  England,  with  illustrations  of 
the  Christian  Scientist  Churches  in  London  and 
Manchester. 

*  *  * 

The  Review  of  Religions  maintains  that  Nanak, 
founder  of  the  Sikh  religion,  which  has  still  two 
millions  of  followers  in  India,  44  did  not  hang 
between  Hinduism  and  Islam,  but  that  he  was  a 
Muhammadan  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

*  *  * 

Chevalier  Cortesi  contributes  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Magazine  an  interesting  article  on  the  revision  of  the 
Vulgate,  which  is  now  being  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Benedictines  under  the  order  of  the  Pope.  His 
paper  is  illustrated  by  an  admirable  portrait  of  the 
Pope,  and  also  the  Abbe*  Gasquet. 

*  *  # 

Mr.  Will  Crooks,  M.P.,  contributes  an  effectively 
illustrated  article  on  London's  Hungry  Children  to  the 
London  Magazine  for  March. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Girl's  Realm  there  are  two  articles  of  more 

than  ordinary  interest.  One  is  Miss  Morrison's 
account  of  the  co-educational  experiment  at  St. 
George's  School,  Harpenden,  where  boys  and  girls 
are  educated  together,  apparently  with  great  success. 
The  girls  become  more  womanly,  the  boys  more 
manly.  The  other  is  a  paper  describing  how  American 
college  girls  amuse  themselves. 


LANGUAGES  AND  LETTER-WRITING. 


MOST  interesting  it  is  to  read  of  the  different 
means  of  rapprochement  between  the  various 
countries,  and  the  last  news  is  that  the 
English  journalists  who  last  year  visited  Germany 
desire  to  arrange,  in  co-operation  with  the  chief  German 
journalists,  for  the  publication  in  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States  of  descriptive  works  about  the 
three  countries ;  these  books  to  be  distributed  gra- 
tuitously amongst  teachers,  so  in  an  effective  fashion 
to  enlighten  the  young  people  about  each  other. 

This  is  a  splendid  step  in  the  right  direction, 
though  even  more  than  that  is  needed.  A  day 
or  two  ago  I  was  talking  to  a  plucky  young 
French  girl,  who,  being  compelled  to  earn 
her  own  living,  resolved  to  come  to  England  and  do 
this  whilst  perfecting  herself  in  the  language  sufficiently 
to  take  a  post  in  her  own  country  presently.  I  use 
the  word  plucky,  for  she  has  been  here  two  years,  and 
knowing  but  a  few  words  of  English  when  she  came, 
has  found  earning  even  sufficient  food  a  difficult 
matter,  yet  she  has  kept  always  the  same  bright  quiet 
manner.  Talking  of  her  pupils  in  a  private  school, 
she  remarked,  "  But  what  I  cannot  understand  is 
their  rudeness.  I  try  to  make  the  lesson  pleasant, 
but  they  idle  away  the  time,  say  they  hate '  Frenphies,' 
and  though  they  must  open  their  books,  they  do  not 
mean  to  learn  anything."  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
reading  of  descriptive  books  will  do  enough  towards 
changing  this  "  island  pharisaism  "  which  Paul  Blouet 
used  to  describe  in  such  amusing  fashion.  We  must  go 
further  and  promote  the  Exchange  of  Homes  as  much 
as  possible.  In  every  country  this  has  been  advan- 
tageous. When  we  first  started  Comrades  All,  in  1896, 
echoes  of  the  Franco-German  War  were  still  to  be 
heard  in  France  and  Germany,  so  that  the  exchange 
was  considered  a  doubtful  experiment.  Before  me 
are  the  reports  showing  the  delight  of  the  young 
people  exchanged  that  the  Germans  were  not  ogres 
nor  the  French  haters  of  their  country. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  arrange 
exchanges  between  students  in  England  and  Germany 
from  the  want  of  organisation  and  the  cost  of  the 
journey.  If  the  editors  would  bestir  themselves  to 
procure  half  fares  for  students  much  help  would  be 
given.  The  matter  of  organisation  is  comparatively 
easy.  The  exchange  of  homes  between  France  and 
England  has  always  been  a  success.  Mr.  Tonkin  lately 
wrote  in  the  Woodford  Times  : — 

Desirous  of  sending  a  son  aged  seventeen  and  a  half  to  France 
last  summer,  I  called  at  the  office  of  the  Review  of  Reviews, 
and  within  a  few  days  an  exchange  was  effected  ;  the  French  boy 
was  in  my  home,  and  my  son  with  his  schoolboy  French  in  a 
village  where  no  English  was  spoken,  and  where  he  was  at  first 
unable  to  understand  what  was  said— a  difficulty  always  dis- 
covered with  a  foreign  tongue. 

Mr.  Tonkin  then  describes  the  French  boy,  who 
found  the  same  difficulty,  although  he  had  learned 
English  for  eight  years.    He  continues  : — 

In  France  a  most  cordial  and  generous  welcome  was  given 


to  my  boy,  not  only  by  the  host,  but  the  doctor  and  cur^  also. 
Between  the  parents  and  children  on  both  sides  friendships  have 
been  formed,  correspondence  opened  up,  presents  exchanged, 
etc.,  all  making  for  pleasure,  instruction,  and  a  little  perhaps 
towards  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

ESPERANTO. 

The  British  Esperantist  (3d.  monthly)  for  March 
contains  a  valuable  letter  from  Dr.  Zamenhof,  written 
in  answer  to  queries  from  various  countries  about  the 
Delegation  and  its  work.  Letters  from  India 
announce  that  Colonel  Pollen  is  still  "  carrying  the 
flag,"  and  has  journeyed  into  Persia,  preaching 
Esperanto  wherever  he  goes. 

The  accounts  of  the  progress  in  every  direction 
made  by  the  idea  of  a  common  international  key- 
language  are  always  interesting  and  sometimes  amus- 
ing. At  Hastings  Grammar  School  they  have  a  debating 
club,  and  one  of  the  subjects  put  down  for  discussion 
was  :  Is  the  use  of  Esperanto  desirable  ?  When  the 
votes  were  counted  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  ten 
boys  were  for  and  ten  against,  and  as  the  form 
master  had  the  casting  vote  he  gave  this  for 
Esperanto. 

Miss  Patten,  writing  from  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, says : — 

A  prominent  educationist  of  Boston,  travelling  in  Europe  last 
summer,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
Esperanto  Congress  at  Cambridge.  Arrived  at  King's  Cross 
station  he  secured  a  first-class  ticket,  and  stood  on  the  platform 
awaiting  the  train. 

Presently  a  porter  came  rushing  towards  him  and  anxiously 
asked  if.hewas  an  Esperantist.  Receiving  an  affirmative  answer, 
he  was  begged  to  go  to  the  waiting-room  and  endeavour  to 
communicate  with  two  blind  foreigners,  who  appeared  to  be  in 
the  greatest  distress,  which  was  augmented  by  the  fact  that  they 
did  not  know  any  English. 

Miss  Patten  then  tells  that  the  Boston  gentleman 
found  they  were  Swedes  and  going  to  the  Esperanto 
Congress,  but  the  gentleman  who  should  have  met 
them  had  not  come.  The  American  professor,  finding 
that  the  train  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  at  length 
persuaded  them  to  come  with  him  and  took  their 
tickets  (they  had  apparently  no  English  money).  At 
Cambridge  their  friend  was  found,  and  all  went  well ; 
but  Miss  Patten  exclaims,  "  What  would  these  poor 
afflicted  ones  have  done  without  Esperanto  ?  " 

In  contrast  to  this  lady's  letter  is  one  from 
the  editor  of  the  Alnwick  County  Gazette.  He 
writes  : — 

I  had  no  idea  that  the  Esperanto  movement  had  reached  the 
advanced  stage  it  has.  Not  long  ago  it  was  my  lot  to  be  one 
of  a  party  of  North-country  English  journalists  making  a  tour  in 
Belgium  by  the  new  Hull-Zeebrugge  route.  If  ever  the  need  of 
a  common  language  was  felt,  and  felt  keenly,  it  was  then.  It 
fell  to  my  lot  at  a  banquet,  attended  by  members  of  the  Conti- 
nental Press,  to  respond  to  a  toast ;  and,  venturing  to  be  pro- 
phetic, I  said  that  not  many  years  hence  a  language  would  be 
evolved,  and  would  be  universally  adopted,  in  which  we  could 
express  our  views  and  sentiments  to  each  other  without  difficulty 
and  be  mutually  understood.  I  then  knew  next  to  nothing  of 
the  Esperanto  movement,  and  so  am  all  the  more  glad  it  U 
making  such  stride%^rrOOp 


Books  of  the  Month, 

"THE  HISTORIANS1  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,"  AND  OTHERS.* 


THE  "  Historians'  History  of  the  World  "  is  the 
application  to  the  history  of  the  world  of  the 
principle  on  which  the  Review  of  Reviews 
deals  with  the  history  of  the  month.  The  Review  of 
Reviews  may  indeed  claim  to  be  the  original  of  this 
Historians'  History.  The  editors  deal  each  with 
their  own  epoch  and  its  historians  exactly  as  I  deal 
month  by  month  with  the  periodicals  of  the  world. 
That  is  to  say,  I  place  all  the  magazines  and  reviews 
under  contribution  for  the  Review  of  Reviews.  I 
write  my  own  introduction,  and  then  I  summarise  and 
make  extracts  from  those  articles  which  seem  to  me 
most  worthy  of  notice.  Under  the  same  heading — 
say  "  Socialism,"  or  "  The  Revival  of  Asia,"  or  any 
other  topic  of  the  day — I  string  together,  with  eluci- 
datory remarks,  the  views  of  writers  of  the  most 
divergent  opinions,  duly  crediting  to  each  the  passages 
which  I  have  annexed.  Just  so  acts  Dr.  Smith 
Williams,  the  editor  of  the  Times  Historians'  History. 
He,  too,  writes  an  introduction,  and  then  he  also 
pieces  together,  with  much  ingenuity,  an  extraordinary 
patchwork  of  extracts  from  the  historians  of  all  the 
ages.  He  has  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  mine. 
I  have  but  to  deal  with  the  periodicals  published  in 
the  current  month.  He  has  of  necessity  to  quote 
from  historians  who  wrote  hundreds  of  years  apart. 
He  has  to  weave  into  one  narrative  the  artless  stories 
of  the  fathers  of  history  with  the  latest  conclusions  of 
modern  scholars. '  The  idea,  however,  is  the  same.  It 
is  a  good  idea,  and  it  has  been  well  carried  out.  And 
nowhere  ought  it  to  receive  so  warm  a  welcome  as  in 
the  Review  of  Reviews. 

In  the  Review  we  distinguish  between  editorial 
matter  and  quoted  extracts  by  a  difference  in  type, 
and  we  begin  each  extract  by  a  paragraph  ascribing  it 
to  its  author.  In  the  Historians'  History  the  com- 
posite character  of  the  mosaic  is  not  so  frankly 
avowed.  There  is  no  typographical  distinction 
between  editorial  matter  and  quotations.  Neither  is 
the  break  of  gauge  from  one  author  to  another 
indicated  save  by  a  small  letter  printed  as  if  referring 
to  a  footnote,  but  which  refers  to  a  list  of  authors 
quoted  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  extracts  are  crossheaded — as,  for  instance, 
in  the  collection  of  the  opinions  of  historians  upon  the 
character  of  Cromwell.  It  would  have  been  an  im- 
provement if,  when  indicating  the  sources  to  which 
these  letters  refer,  there  had  been  some  bibliographical 
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information  given,  with  the  dates  of  the  author's  life, 
and  some  estimate  as  to  the  value  to  be  attached  to 
his  authority. 

"  The  Historians'  History  of  the  World "  is  not  a 
book  to  be  read.  It  is  a  work  of  reference,  like 
"  The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  Its  shape  precludes 
all  idea  of  reading  it.  It  is  meant  to  be  consulted, 
not  to  be  read.  Each  volume  contains  660  pages, 
and  weighs  over  4  lbs.  avoirdupois,  It  is  difficult  to 
hold  such  heavy  books  in  your  hand.  If  it  is  meant 
to  be  read  it  ought  to  be  sold,  not  merely  in  a  case, 
but  with  a  reading-stand.  I  make  Messrs.  Hooper  a 
present  of  this  suggestion,  as  opening  up  a  new  field 
of  enterprise.  In  America,  where  the  habit  of  using 
dictionary  and  encyclopaedia  is  much  more  widely 
spread  than  it  is  in  this  country,  the  reading-stand  is 
a  familiar  object  in  every  library.  A  small  reading 
easel,  on  which  the  Historians'  History  could  repose 
while  its  contents  are  being  perused,  would  be  a  much 
appreciated  adjunct.  If  the  book  is  meant  to  be 
perused  without  a  reading  desk,  it  ought  to  be  repub- 
lished in  a  hundred  India-paper  handy  volumes.  The 
pictures  would  have  to  be  dispensed  with ;  but  this 
great  rampart  of  weighty  volumes  would  by  such  means 
be  reduced  to  manageable  compass,  and  each  volume 
could  be  held  in  the  hand  without  weariness. 

The  publishers  of  the  Historians'  History  are  such 
past-masters  in  the  art  of  displayed  advertisement 
that  they  have  already  exhausted  the  resources  of  the 
eulogist  in  their  own  preliminary  notices.  Their 
offer  to  send  a  handsome  volume,  copiously  illustrated, 
containing  a  marvellous  map  of  the  history  of  the 
world,  is  one  which  every  reader  of  these  pages  will 
do  well  to  accept.  The  book  is  most  interesting 
reading.  The  map,  or  chronological  table,  cannot  be 
obtained  under  half  a  crown.  But  anybody  who 
cares  to  send  his  or  her  name  and  address  to  the 
Times  Book  Club,  380,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W., 
on  the  advertisement  form  which  will  be  found  at 
the  end  of  this  magazine,  can  obtain  this  book  (with 
the  map)  of  two  hundred  quarto  pages  free  by  return 
of  post. 

The  Descriptive  Booklet,  as  it  is  called,  contains 
such  a  complete  description  of  the  History  that  as  it 
will  be  sent  free  to  every  reader  of  the  Review  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  details  here.  But  it 
is  worth  noting,  as  significant  of  the  revolution  which 
the  Times  was  attempting  to  effect  in  publishing,  that 
the  set  of  twenty-five  volumes  would  have  been 
regarded  as  cheap  at  £2$.  They  are  now  offered  at 
7s.  6d.  per  volume,  or  less  than  £io,  with  a  solid 
oak  bookstand  thrown  in.  The  Times  offers  to  send 
the  whole  set,  case  and  all,  to  any  one,  carriage  fre 
to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  allow  t' 
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recipients  to  examine  and  use  the  books  as  if  they 
were  their  own  for  a  week,  and  then  to  take  them 
back  without  charge,  again  paying  carriage.  If 
100,000  persons  in  North  Britain  were  to  write  for 
the  Descriptive  Booklet,  they  would  entail  upon  the 
Times  a  cost  of  ^2,000  for  postage  alone,  and  about 
^7,500  for  the  cost  of  the  Booklet,  making  ^10,000. 
If  the  whole  100,000  then  wished  to  inspect  the 
Historians'  History,  they  would  entail  an  expenditure 
of  another  ^10,000  in  cost  of  carriage,  even  assuming 
that  it  only  costs  an  average  of  2s.  per  set  to  convey 
the  case  of  books  from  London  to  Aberdeen.  In 
reality  It  costs  about  7s.  6d.  to  send  a  case  containing 
the  Historians'  History.  If,  therefore,  100,000  persons 
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in  North  Britain  wished  to  ruin  this  spirited  venture 
they  only  need  to  write  for  the  History,  examine  it, 
and  then  ask  for  it  to  be  taken  back,  in  order  to 
entail  upon  the  Times  an  expenditure  of  ^37,500. 

Of  course,  there  are  not  100,000  persons  who  would 
do  such  a  dirty  trick ;  but  that  the  Times  takes  such 
a  heavy  risk  is  the  best  proof  of  the  confidence  of  its 
enterprising  directors  in  the  saleable  quality  of  the 
book.  They  argue  that  if  once  these  handsome 
volumes  get  within  the  doors  of  any  one  who  cares 
for  books,  they  will  never  be  allowed  to  go  out  again, 
seeing  that  they  may  be  retained  for  ever  on  a  pay- 
ment for  eighteen  months  of.  10s.  6d.  per  month. 
Each  of  the  twenty-five  volumes  seems  to  plead  to  be 
allowed  to  stay.  "  Am  I  not  worth  fourpence  a 
day  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  after  that  I  am 
yours  for  ever  ?  "  Fourpence  a  day  for  eighteen 
months— that  is  what  it  costs — the  price  of  a  cigar 
or  of  a  bottle  of  beer :  was  there  ever  such  a 
prize  offered  at  such  a  price  ? 

The  work  took  ten  years  to  compile,  and  cost 
£  7  0,000  to  produce.  For  the  credit  of  our 
people,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  enterprising 
publishers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  achieve  the 
success  which  it  deserves.  It  is  no  use  attempting 
to  criticise  so  colossal  a  work.  I  do  not  suppose 
that  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  who  buy  it  will  ever 
read  it.  There  are  about  420,000  words  in  each 
volume,  that  is  to  say  over  ten  million  words  in  the 
twenty-four  volumes — excluding  the  index.  To 
read  aloud  clearly  and  not  too  fast,  two  hundred 
words  a  minute  is  a  good  steady  rate.  To  read  the 
History  through  aloud  at  two  hundred  words  per 
minute,  without  stopping  for  consideration,  anno- 
tation, or  criticism,  would  enable  a  man  to  gallop 
through  12,000  words  per  hour.  By  devoting  a 
solid  hour  a  day  to  the  task,  one  would  finish  the 
last  volume  840  days — say  two  years  four  months 
—after  opening  volume  one.  What  modern  man 
or  woman  can  spare  an  hour  a  day  for  rushing 
through  at  this  rate  the  history  of  mankind? 

What  we  shall  do  is  to  turn  up  our  favourite 
episodes  and  see  how  they  have  been  treated,  and 
judge  the  whole  according  to  the  result  of  our 
sampling.  The  immense  advantage  of  this 
book  is  that  it  does  for  every  reader  what 
a  competent  university  tutor  of  history  does 
for  his  students.  Instead  of  leaving  us  to 
meander  at  large  through  the  vast  expanse 
of  historical  literature,  we  are  lold  by  men 
who  have  made  the  subject  the  study  of  their 
lives,  that  the  best  account  of  such  and  such 
a  period  is  to  be  found  in  such  and  such  a 
history,  and  then,  instead  of  sending  us  to 
the  library  to  hunt  up  this  book,  we  are  given 
the  cream  of  it  ready  to  hand. 

To  make  the  series  complete  there  should 
be  one  volume  containing  the  condensed 
quintessence  of  all  the  twenty-four.  The 
iigiH^JO^AojJ(Bl©^3l^hould  be  itself  served 
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up  Review  of  Reviews  fashion  as  it  has  served 
up  the  thousands  of  histories  in  which  are  re- 
corded the  records  of  six  thousand  years  of  the  life 
of  man.  That  volume  might  have  some  chance  of 
getting  itself  read.  But  as  for  this  monumental  pile 
of  twenty-five  volumes,  weighing  about  one  cwt., 
containing  between  ten  and  eleven  million  words,  and 
only  costing  fourpence  a  day  for  about  eighteen 
months,  or,  say,  one  penny  per  4,500  words  if  bought 
outright,  we  shall  look  at  it,  admire  it,  consult  it,  dip 
into  it.    But  read  it— never.    Life  is  too  short. 

There  is  a  commendable  effort  to  preserve  a 
judicial  attitude  in  relation  to  the  great  contro- 
versies upon  which  opinion  is  divided.  The  Reforma- 
tion, for  instance,  and  the  French  Revolution,  the  rise 
of  Islam,  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  Cromwell,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots — it  is  impossible  for  the  most  adroit 
egg-dancer  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  with  the 
prejudices  of  some  readers.  But  on  the  whole  the 
very  gigantic  scale  of  the  history,  the  multiplicity  of 
subjects  dealt  with,  the  variety  of  the  sources  laid 
under  contribution,  and  the  number  of  editors,  secure 
the  reader  against  any  outrageous  display  of  partisan- 
ship. It  is  a  kaleidoscope  of  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  every  page  the  picture  shifts  before  our  eyes. 

The  editors  have  endeavoured  to  apportion  the 
space  at  their  disposal  as  justly  as  possible  regarding 
the  various  nations  of  the  world  from  the  standpoint 
of  John  Bull.  There  are,  however,  some  glaring 
discrepancies  between  the  space  allotted  and  the 
importance  of  the  subject  dealt  with.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  history  of  China,  to  which  only  sixty 
pages  are  allotted,  the  same  space  devoted  to  Bulgaria 
and  Servia,  while  Poland  has  120.  The  chapter 
dealing  with  the  history  of  Turkey  for  the  last  seventy 
years  is  told  by  Professor  Vambe'ry  in  twelve  pages ; 
the  Russo-Turkish  War  is  dismissed  in  less  than  a 
dozen  lines.  * 

,  It  would  have  been  interesting  to  have  a  detailed 
criticism  by  the  late  Lord  Acton  upon  this  work. 
He  would  probably  have  had  little  difficulty  in  point- 
ing out  multitudinous  mistakes,  which  for  the  lack  of 
such  an  omniscient  critic  will  now  pass  unnoticed. 
Not  so  much  mistakes  in  fact,  although  there  must 
be  many,  but  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  authorities, 
mistakes  in  perspective,  mistakes  in  the  choice  of 
extracts.  Of  these,  take  as  a  sample  two  small 
matters :  the  quotation  of  Victor  Hugo's  dithyrambic 
imaginative  description  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  from 
"  Les  MiseVables "  in  a  history,  and  the  statement 
that  the  Servians  in  the  war  of  1876  were  joined  by 
two  thousand  Bulgarian  volunteers.  The  famous  two 
thousand  who  went  to  fight  for  Servia  inspired  by  the 
martyr  death  of  young  Kireeff,  Madame  Novikoffs 
brother,  were  not  Bulgarians  but  Russians.  As  a 
rule,  the  historians  abstain  from  quoting  the  text  of 
treaties  and  diplomatic  documents.  An  exception  is 
made  in  the  case  of  Japan.  In  an  appendix  we  have 
the  Constitution  in  full,  and  the  text  of  the  Anglo- 
Japanese  treaties.    But  although  the  Russo-Japanese 


Convention  is  given,  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth is  omitted.  These  are  but  trifles  which  in  no 
way  detract  from  the  value  of  this  most  useful  work. 

The  full-page  illustrations — reproductions  in  many 
cases  of  well-known  pictures — are  excellent.  So  much 
cannot  always  be  said  of  the  line  drawings  in  the 
text.  I  hope  that  the  Times  Book  Club  will  prepare 
sets  of  slides  for  the  lantern  and  send  them  about  the 
country  next  winter  with  a  popular  lecture,  giving  in 
brief  epitome  an  idea  of  the  wealth  of  matter,  literary 
and  pictorial,  to  be  found  in  "  The  Historians'  History." 

A  Guide  to  the  Course  of  Civilisation. 

Another  general  history  issued  last  month  is  an 
English  translation  of  "  The  History  of  Ancient  and 
Mediaeval  Civilisation"  from  the  French  of  M. 
Seignobos.  (2  vols.  Fisher  Unwin.  10s.  net.) 
The  merit  of  this  rapid  guide-book  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  world  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  lies  in  its  lucidity 
and  its  brevity.  Anyone  who  could  find  time  to  read 
one  of  Thackeray's  novels  would  find  time  to  read 
these  seven  hundred  pages,  and  if  he  could  remember 
all  he  read  he  would  be  able  to  command  a  wide 
survey  of  the  salient  features  of  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion.   These  volumes  have  no  index. 

An  Unsavoury  Comparison  Between  Nations. 

Another  historical  work  of  a  less  general  character 
is  Johannes  Janssen's  "  History  of  the  German  People  " 
(Kegan  Paul),  which  is  slowly  uncoiling  its  vast 
length.  <The  two  volumes  now  issued  in  English  are 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  These  deal  with  art 
and  popular  literature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  It  is  melancholy  to  learn  that 
the  English  comedians  who  toured  on  the  Continent 
had  a  deplorable  reputation  for  the  licentious- 
ness of  their  performances.  Their  immorality  led  to 
their  suppression  more  than  once.  They  must  have 
been  something  awful  to  be  too  bad  for  the  Germans 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  popular 
literature  was  "  filled  almost  entirely  with  obscenities," 
when  preachers  published  story-books  for  children 
full  of  improper  anecdotes  and  shamelessly  indecent 
tales.  "  The  Amadis  Romances,"  a  gigantic  work 
of  twenty-four  volumes  averaging  1,000  pages  each, 
which  was  recommended  as  profitable  and  entertain- 
ing reading  for  virtuous  women  and  maidens,  reeked 
with  obscenity.  Janssen  introduces  us  to  authors 
who  argued  in  serious  earnest  that  women  were  not 
human  beings  at  all — fifty-one  theses  to  that  eftect 
being  distributed  at  Wittenburg  in  1595.  The  con- 
tempt for  women  displayed  in  these  old  German 
books  eVen  surpasses  that  of  our  anti-suffragists. 

Competition  is  the  soul  of  business,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  the  Times  History  prompted  Harmsworth 
to  issue  in  sevenpenny  monthly  parts  his  popular 
"  History  of  the  World."  It  is  prepared  on  a  different 
principle  from  that  of  ther  Times.  But  it  is  readable, 
copiously  illustrated,  and  cheap. 
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THOMAS  BURT,  M.P. 

"  Tommy  Burt,"  or,  to  give  him  his  full  title,  the 
Right  Hon.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.,  P.C.,  has  long  been 
recognised  as  the  noblest,  simplest,  bravest  hero  of 
the  modern  Labour  movement.  He  is  an  old  man 
now,  having  passed  the  three  score  years  and  ten,  and 
in  Parliament  his  retiring  modesty  gives  chances  to 
more  blatant  members  to  relegate  him  to  the  rear. 
But  Thomas  Burt  is  worth,  by  a  moderate  reckoning, 
a  good  dozen  or  score  of  the  members  of  the 
Independent  Labour  party.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
his  life  should  be  written  by  one  competent  to  do  it 
justice.  A  Great  Labour  Leader  (Brown,  Langham 
and  Co.  15s.  net.  Illus.  Meagre  index)  is  the  title 
of  his  biography,  written  by  Mr.  Aaron  Watson,  who 
has  long  been  intimately  associated  with  the  press  of  the 
North  of  England.  Mr.  Watson  gives  an  admirably 
faithful  picture  of  life  in  the  Northumberland  coal 
fields,  and  paints  Thomas  Burt  with  the  brush  of 
an  admirer.  Only  in  one  respect  does  he  fail.  He 
absolutely  ignores  the  one  incident  in  Mr.  Burt's  politi- 
cal career  which,  more  than  anything  else,  tested  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  man.  Jos. 
Cowen  had  been  the  lifelong  friend  and  supporter 
of  Mr.  Burt.  In  1877  Mr.  Cowen  apostatised  under 
the  blandishments  of  Disraeli,  the  unintentional  neg- 
lect of  Gladstone,  and  the  savage  hatred  of  Russia 
which  he  had  imbibed  from  his  revolutionary  friends, 
and  became  the  ruthless,  cynical,  bitter  opponent  of  the 
struggle  for  Bulgarian  emancipation.  Mr.  Burt 
calmly  but  unhesitatingly  took  his  stand  in  the  North 
against "  Joe  "  Cowen  and  the  Chronicle,  and  remained 
true  to  his  allegiance  to  Peace,  Liberty  and  Justice.  Of 
this  supreme  strain  and  supreme  triumph  Mr.  Aaron 
Watson  says  never  a  word.  The  evangelists  might 
as  well  have  written  the  Gospels  without  any  mention 
of  the  Crucifixion. 

THE  GOSSIP  OF  TOBY,  M.P. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  has  creamed  the  milk  of  the 
eight  Parliaments  which  he  has  studied  from  the 
Gallery,  and  presents  us  with  the  result  in  his  Memories 
(Heinemann.  8s.  6d.  net.  416  pp.  Portrait  of 
author  as  frontispiece,  and  excellent  index).  Mr.  Lucy 
is  an  excellent  gossiper  and  a  vivid  raconteur,  and 
in  this  book  we  see  as  in  a  cinematograph  exhibition 
five  Prime  Ministers  and  half  a  dozen  of  their  most 
notable  allies,  together  with  any  amount  of  gossip 
about  the  House  itself.  A  lively  book  worthy  of 
Toby,  M.P.,  but  it  does  not  contain  much  that  is  new. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REVISITED. 

In  the  early  sixties  Sir  "John  Gorst  was  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Waikato  District  in  the  North  Island  of 
New  Zealand.  It  was  then,  as  now,  mostly  native 
territory,  the  difference  being  that  forty  three  years 
ago  the  natives  were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  ferment, 


and  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  them  was  a  most 
serious  one.  In  1906  Sir  John  Gorst  revisited  New 
Zealand  as  Special  Commissioner  of  the  British 
Government  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Christ- 
church  Exhibition;  but  the  greater  and  by  far  the 
more  valuable  part  of  his  New  Zealand  Revisited  deals 
with  his  recollections  of  work  among  the  Maoris, 
chiefly  under  Sir  George  Grey.  Certain  of  the 
most  famous  chiefs  figure  prominently  in  the 
book,  notably  Tamihana,  for  whom  and  whose 
intellect  Sir  John  Gorst  conceived  the  greatest 
respect,  and  Rewi,  a  very  celebrated  and  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  native.  There  is  a  good 
deal  also  about  Bishop  Selwyn,  Sir  William  Fox,  Mr. 
Domett  (Browning's  Domett),  and  others  of  the  most 
famous  of  New  Zealand's  early  colonists.  Sir  John 
Gorst  remembers  the  days  when  feeling  between 
Pakeha  and  Maori  ran  very  high  indeed ;  his  own  life 
was  certainly  often  in  danger.  Now,  in  1906,  he 
notices  nothing  with  more  approval  than  the  per- 
fectly amicable  relations  subsisting  between  the  two 
races.  He  pays,  in  more  than  one  place,  the  highest 
tribute  to  the  way  New  Zealand  has  settled  her 
native  question,  and  urges  that  every  Colony  should 
be  left  entirely  free  by  the  Imperial  Government  to 
deal  with  all  such  questions  for  itself.  As  regards 
the  chapters  on  New  Zealand  Socialistic  experi- 
ments, many  criticisms  might  be  passed.  They 
cannot  be  understood  except  by  someone  living  in 
the  Dominion,  and  Sir  John  Gorst  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  more  successful  than  other  investigators 
in  getting  at  the  "other  side."  (Index  and  Illus. 
Pitman.    12s.  6d.  net.) 

WHAT  CYNTHIA  SAW  IN  CEYLON. 

Ceylon,  by  Caroline  Corner  (The  Bodley  Head. 
323  pp.),  is  the  most  vivacious  book  of  the  kind  I 
have  ever  read.  But  this  is  a  bull,  for  there  is  no 
book  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  book  sui  generis,  unique. 
"  Travellers  and  inquisitive  women  see  strange  sights," 
but  since  the  days  of  Sir  John  Mandeville  few  travel- 
lers have  seen  such  strange  sights,  and  none  have 
described  them  so  graphically,  as  "  Caroline  Corner  " 
describes  the  adventures  of  her  heroine  Cynthia  in 
the  Paradise  of  Adam.  Her  descriptions  of  scenery, 
life  and  manners  in  the  tropics  are  photographs  in 
colour.  Her  adventures,  especially  that  with  the 
rogue  elephant  which  she  fed  with  biscuits,  and  which 
repaid  her  hospitality  by  raising  the  siege  of  their 
bungalow  in  the  jungle  when  it  was  attacked  by 
infuriated  buffaloes,  are  almost  too  thrilling  to  be 
believed.  Her  experience  with  the  clairvoyant  fakirs 
was  very  remarkable,  and  her  appreciation  of  the 
fascination  of  the  East  is  subtle  and  original  But 
can  it  really  be  true  that  under  the  Roman-Dutch  law 
which  prevails  in  Ceylon  "  a  wife  can  at  the  caprice 
or  insanity  of  her  husband  be  not  only  left  totally 
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unprovided  for  on  his  decease,  but  furthermore 
deprived  of  her  own  property,  a  wife  being  regarded 
as  a  mere  chattel  of  her  lord  and  master,  which,  when 
tired  of,  may  be  exchanged  nolens  volens  when  that 
lord  and  master  chooses  to  transfer  his  affections 
elsewhere"?  If  so,  Lord  Elgin  might  profitably 
inquire  whether  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  a  Married 
Woman's  Property  Act  in  Ceylon. 

"life  in  the  open." 
Will.  H.  Ogilvie's  Life  in  the  Open  (Fisher  Unwin. 
5s.  302  pp.)  is  a  series  of  dashing  sketches  of  life 
as  he  lived  it  in  Australia,  America,  South  Africa, 
and  nearer  home.  It  is  a  capital  book,  full  of  vivid 
pictures  of  real  life,  the  primitive  life  of  the  field,  the 
bush,  and  the  prairie. 

RUSSIA  IN  REVOLUTION. 

If  anyone  wants  to  sup  full  of  horrors  and  to  revel 
in  whole-hearted  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists  of 
Russia,  let  him  buy  two  books  published  last  month 
in  which  recent  Russian  history  is  told  by  able  sym- 
pathisers who  see  only  one  side.  One  is  T/ie  Red 
Reign ,  by  Keilog  Durland  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Illus.  7s.  6d.  533  pp.),  the  other  a  huge  quarto  volume, 
Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Russia,  from  Stenko  Razin 
to  Marie  Spiridovna,  by  Jaakoff  Prelooker  (Simpkin, 
Marshall.  Illus.  10s.  328  pp.  Without  index). 
Mr.  Durland  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  who 
spent  the  year  1906  in  Russia  seeing  a  cross  section 
of  the  revolution  with  keen  American  eyes.  His 
picture  of  what  he  saw  and  heard  is  terrible  and  dis- 
heartening. His  conclusion  is  practically  Tolstoi's, 
that  Russia  will  continue  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  until 
the  whole  people  awake  at  the  very  bottom  of 
the  abyss.  It  will  be  a  long,  long  struggle, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Mr.  Prelooker  is  the 
editor  of  the  Anglo- Russian,  and  to  him  all  Revolu- 
tionists are  heroes.  His  bulky  book  is  not  so  much 
a  history  as  a  prose  epic  in  praise  of  all  who  have 
been  or  are  "agin  the  Government"  in  Russia.  It 
is  a  book  full  of  stirring  romance,  of  hairbreadth 
escapes,  and  of  thrilling  martyrdoms.  It  is  the  book 
of  a  passionate  partisan,  but  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
library  of  everyone  who  wishes  to  realise  the  nature 
of  the  revolutionary  forces  with  which  the  Russian 
Government  has  to  deal.  The  biographies  read  like 
chemical  analyses  of  samples  of  dynamite  packed  in 
human  cases. 

SLAVS  NORTH  AND  SOUTH. 

Two  books  of  widely  different  character  appeared 
last  month  which  deal  with  Slavonic  peoples.  Mr. 
R.  Nisbet  Bain  in  Slavonic  Europe  (Cambridge  His- 
torical Series.  425  pp.  5s.  6d.  net)  tells  the  political 
history  of  Poland  and  of  Russia  from  1447  to  1796. 
It  is  an  illuminating  narrative  of  events  of  tragic 
interest  and  of  permanent  interest  to  the  modern 
world.  A  Military  Geography  of  the  Balkan  Penin- 
sula (A.  and  C.  Black.  5s.  203  pp.  With  maps) 
seeks  to  provide  the  campaigners  of  the  future  with 


all  the  particulars  they  require  should  war  break  out 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Bosphorus.  A  geo- 
grapher, Mr.  Lyde,  and  a  soldier,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackler  Ferryman,  are  its  joint  authors. 

MR.  EDMUND  GOSSE'S  "  IBSEN." 

"  No  great  wild  swan  of  the  flocks  of  Phoebus  ever 
began  life  as  a  more  ungainly  duckling  than  Ibsen 
did,"  says  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  in  his  brief  but  exceed- 
ingly interesting  Life  of  Ibsen  in  the  Literary  Lives 
Series  (Hodder.  266  pp.  Illus.).  Not  only  was  the 
duckling  ungainly,  but  it  took  an  exceptionally  long 
time  to  turn  into  a  swan.  Ibsen,  though  a  student 
and  a  reader,  was  what  Mr.  Gosse  calls  "  insensible  " 
to  foreign  languages ;  he  had  simply  no  faculty  for 
them,  and  in  time  gave  up  the  effort  to  read  even  a 
newspaper  in  one.  Even  so  late  as  1868,  when  Ibsen 
went  to  Italy,  Mr.  Gosse  compares  him  to  a  badger, 
"a  badger  among  the  writers  of  his  time,  nocturnal, 
inoffensive,  solitary,  but  at  the  rumour  of  disturbance 
apt  to  rush  out  of  its  burrow  and  bite  with  terrific 
ferocity."  Indeed,  about  this  time  he  bit  at  Bjornson 
— it  is  not  very  clear  why.  Ibsen's  position,  however, 
was  now  defined,  and  his  fame,  once  established, 
grew  and  grew  until  what  Mr.  Gosse  calls  the  "  climax 
of  his  career,"  when  in  September,  1899,  the  National 
Norwegian  Theatre  in  Christiania  was  opened,  and 
Ibsen  was — to  give  Shakespeare's  words  the  wrong 
meaning — the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  Life 
is  a  sermon  on  the  text  "  tout  vient  k  point  h  qui  sait 
attendre." 

JAPAN  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

The  furore  which  at  one  time  existed  in  England 
for  everything  Japanese  has  been  succeeded  by  a 
cold  fit  which  renders  the  more  timely  the  publication 
of  Dr.  GrirTis's  book,  The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evo- 
lution (G.  G.  Harrap  and  Co.  6s.  408  pp.).  Dr. 
Griffis  was  formerly  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan,  and  he  has  written  many  books  on  Japan  and 
the  Japanese.  In  this  his  latest  work  he  maintains  that 
race  is  the  key  to  history,  that  the  Japanese  are  partly 
sprung  from  a  white  Aryan  race,  and  that  the  Japanese 
have  above  every  other  nation  on  earth  the  power  to 
become  the  true  middle  term  in  the  surely  coming 
union  and  reconciliation  of  the  Orient  and  the  Occi- 
dent. Dr.  Griffis  thinks  the  Japanese  are  radically 
un-Mongolian— they  are,  he  even  asserts,  undogmatic 
Christians  !  "  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  the  new  Japan," 
for  "  behind  almost  every  one  of  the  radical  reforms 
that  have  made  the  new  Japan  stands  a  man — too 
often  a  martyr — who  was  directly  moved  by  the 
spirit  of  Jesus,  or  who  is  or  was  a  pupil  of  the  mis- 
sionaries." The  Japanese  revolution  also,  it  would 
seem,  is  but  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  American- 
isation  of  the  world. 

RELIGIONS— CHRISTIAN  AND  HEATHEN. 

In  Heathenism  Under  the  Searchlight  (Morgan  and 
Scott.  153  pp.  3s.  6d.)  the  missionary,  VV.  R.  Hunt, 
paints  the   non-Christian   nations  of  Asia  in  th 
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blackest  colours.  His  searchlight  is  lurid  indeed. 
M  Heathenism  is  the  night  of  Asia.  Goodness  and 
truth  are  its  absent  qualities,  despair  its  resultant  con- 
dition, and  death  its  total  fact."  "  Methinks  the  lady 
doth  protest  too  much."  The  heathen  do  not  die  out, 
but  have  contrived  to  live  and  multiply  for  thousands 
of  years.  Read  as  a  corrective  to  this  awesome  pre- 
sentation of  the  worst  side  of  non-Christian  races  the 
charming  account  of  Burmah  by  Mr.  Fielding  Hall, 
the  author  of  "  The  Soul  of  a  People,"  who  last 
month  published  another  interesting  study  of  the 
life  and  philosophy  of  the  Burmese,— The  Inward 
Life  (Macmillan.  ios.  net.)  Read  also  Transformed 
Hinduism,  the  Monotheistic  Religion  of  Beauty,  by  the 
author  of  "God  the  Beautiful."  (Philip  VVelby. 
2  vols.)  The  optimists  who  see  with  the  eye  of  love 
through  the  microscope  of  sympathy  find  more  of 
the  truth  than  the  pessimists,  who  can  discover 
nothing  but  the  blackness  of  darkness  in  every  faith 
but  their  own. 

RELIGION  AND  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Is  revealed  religion  going  to  be  rescued  by 
psychical  research  and  reconciled  with  reason  via  our 
subliminal  consciousness  ?  Professor  G.  Lausing  Ray- 
mond, of  George  Washington  University,  thinks  that 
this  is  going  to  happen,  and  in  a  book  called 
The  Psychology  of  Inspiration  (Funk  and  Wagnalls. 
340  pp.  6s.)  he  sets  forth  the  reason  for  the  faith  that 
is  within  him.  He  aims  at  showing  that  a  man  can 
be  both  an  out-and-out  Christian  and  a  thorough 
scientist,  can  exercise  to  the  full  both  faith  and 
rationality,  can  be  bound  to  a  church  for  his  support, 
yet  be  free  in  his  method  of  thinking.  That,  however, 
depends  upon  the  church.  It  is  to  be  feared  there 
would  not  be  much  support  from  some  churches  for 
any  minister  who  held  and  preached  Professor  Ray- 
mond's theory  of  inspiration.  Stated  in  a  nutshell,  it 
is  that  God  reveals  truth  to  the  subliminal  conscious- 
ness, but  when  it  forces  its  way  to  the  physical  con- 
sciousness it  takes  on  human  conditions,  as  light  takes 
on  the  hue  of  stained  glass  through  which  it  passes. 
But  how  much  is  light  and  how  much  stained  glass  ? 
That  is  the  crux. 

DR.  FITCH ETT  ON  UNBELIEF. 

In  The  Beliefs  of  Unbelief  Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett 
(Cassell.  3s.  6d.  273  pp.)  presses  home  the  argu- 
ment that  unbelief  itself  implies  belief,  that  doubts  are 
creeds  in  disguise.  Christianity  may  present  diffi- 
culties ;  but  what  working  hypothesis  to  explain  God, 
Christ,  and  the  Bible  is  more  credible,  or  does 
not  present  still  greater  difficulties  ?  A  mere  negative, 
an  indeterminate,  maybe  has  a  positive  side  to  it  in  life 
which  is  action.  To  let  a  ship  drift  is  to  decide 
that  her  course  shall  be  where  the  wind  and  the 
tide  take  her.  Life  is  the  spectrum  behind  the 
creed.  Each  creed  inevitably  yields  laws  for  con- 
duct, as  the  lines  of  the  spectroscope  register  the 
elements  in  the  ray.  Dr.  Fitchett  elaborates  his 
argument  with  vigour  and  lucidity.  He  is  always 
delightfully  cocksure  about  everything. 


OTHER  RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 

A  Dictionary  of  Christ  and  the  Gospets.  Vol.  II. 
(T.  and  T.  Clark.  21s.  912  pp.).  This  completes 
Dr.  Hastings'  great  dictionary,  which  is  a  companion 
and  a  supplement  to  his  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
an  ambitious  work,  for  it  seeks  to  cover  all  that 
relates  to  Christ,  not  only  throughout  the  Bible,  but  in 
the  life  and  literature  of  the  world.  This  is  beyond 
the  power  of  any  cyclopedist.  There  is  plenty  of 
matter  in  this  book,  and  a  volume  might  be  written 
about  its  heresies,  shortcomings,  etc.  But  still  the 
fact  remains,  it  is  a  very  useful  and  cheap  compen- 
dium of  a  very  great  many  ideas  and  facts  on  most 
subjects  with  which  Churches  concern  themselves. 

Mr.  McCabe,  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  Catholic,  has 
said  some  bitter  things  about  the  priests  in  Ireland. 
But  Mr.  F.  H.  O'Donnell,  who  remains  within  the 
Church,  has  out-Heroded  Herod  and  out-McCabed 
McCabe  in  his  Paraguay  on  Shannon  (P.  S.  King 
and  Co.  292  pp.  6s.  No  index).  Behold,  he 
cries,  a  worse  than  Jesuit-ridden  Paraguay  is  here, 
for  material  ruin  has  accompanied  clerical  despotism. 
But  every  nation  has  the  priests  which  it  deserves, 
and  if  the  Irish  prefer  the  ascendency  of  their  priest- 
hood it  is  not  for  us  to  say  them  nay. 

In  The  Lords  of  the  Ghostland  (Werner  Laurie. 
3s.  6d.  215  pp.)  Mr.  Edgar  Saltus  writes  a  history 
of  the  Ideal,  by  describing  in  a  few  rapid  sketches 
the  stories  of  Brahma,  Ormuzd,  Amon  Ra,  Bel,  Mar- 
duk,  Jehovah,  Zeus,  Jupiter,  and  Jesus,  whom  he 
describes  as  the  nec plus  ultra. 

SOCIALISM  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  was  engaged  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation  of  America  to  give  a  series  of 
lectures  in  the  United  States.  He  fulfilled  his  con- 
tract, and  now  Mr.  Murray  publishes  the  five  lectures, 
cut  up  into  sixteen  chapters,  in  a  six-shilling  volume 
entitled  A  Critical  Examination  of  Socialism  (302  pp.). 
It  is  as  clever  as  anything  Mr.  Mallock  has  ever 
written,  who,  in  his  way,  is  as  superior  a  person  as 
Lord  Curzon.  He  takes  great  pains  to  point  out  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  whatever  is 
good  in  the  aspirations  of  Socialism  is  the  unscientific 
delusions  of  the  Socialists.  These  he  is  at  great  pains 
to  dissipate,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  a 
rational  social  policy  based  on  the  statical  facts  and 
dynamic  forces  of  the  modern  world. 

A  new  five-shilling  edition  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd's 
Principles  of  Western  Civilization  (Macmillan.  5s. 
518  pp.)  affords  the  author  an  opportunity  of 
answering  some  of  his  critics  in  an  introduction 
in  which  he  re-affirms  his  conclusions  that  the 
characteristic  feature  of  human  evolution  is  that 
the  world  is  growing  ever  more  and  more  reli- 
gious, that  the  secret  of  Western  progress  is  the 
free  conflict  of  all  forces  resulting  from  the  attempt 
of  deepening  human  consciousness  to  extend  its 
development  to  all  the  institutions  of  economic  life, 
and  that  the  Wheel  of  Being  does  not  merely  revolve, 
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but  moves  forward,  and  that  it  carries  us  forward  as 
responsible  units  to  a  meaning  in  consciousness 
which  includes  the  meaning  of  the  universe.  I  wish 
Mr.  Kidd  would  leam  to.  think  in  French.  He 
would  become  so  much  more  lucid  if  he  did. 

WORK  AND  WAGES. 

Work  and  Wages  (Longmans.  10s.  6d.  net. 
494  PP-)j  by  Sydney  J.  Chapman,  M.A.  As  Lord 
Brassey  states  in  his  introduction,  the  work  of  which 
this  book  is  the  second  volume  was  designed  to  bring 
up  to  date  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  "  Work  and 
Wages"  (1872)  and  "Foreign  Work  and  English 
Wages"  (1879).  The  present  volume  is  confined  to 
the  subject  of  wages  and  employment.  It  is  "  largely 
in  the  nature  of  a  report  on  the  present  aspects  of 
those  problems  connected  with  work  and  wages,  and 
the  efficiency  of  labour,"  with  which  his  lordship 
attempted  to  deal  in  years  long  past.  Lord  Brassey 
kindly  summarises  the  contents  of  the  book.  The 
author,  Prof.  Chapman,  points  out  that  Trades  tlnions 
may  accelerate  or  retard  the  fluctuations,  but  cannot 
finally  resist.  Nevertheless,  apart  from  this,  they  have 
done  much  good,  not  least  in  setting  up  worthier  ideals 
as  to  work  and  workmanship  and  as  to  life  and  conduct. 
Then  follows  a  general  survey  of  Trade  Unions  at 
home  and  abroad,  their  policy,  the  principles  of 
industrial  peace,  facts  of  unemployment  and  attempted 
remedies,  old  age  pensions,  and  insurance.  The 
volume  is  a  convenient  repository  of  facts  and 
tendencies  in  the  modern  labour  world. 

alas!  poor  JOHN  bull! 

"Are  we  a  Stupid  People  ?"  asks  one  of  them  in  a 
book  with  this  title  published  by  Kegan  Paul.  We 
are  stupid,  very,  very  stupid,  but  we  are  not  stupid 
enough  to  pay  six  shillings  in  order  to  read  500 
closely  printed  pages  of  small  print,  setting  out  in 
forty-six  chapters  how  much  wiser  the  author  is  than 
the  nation  which  gave  him  birth.  Yet  it  is  a  book 
which  contains  much  truth,  unpalatable,  no  doubt, 
but  which,  to  be  digested,  should  be  administered  in 
teaspoonfuls.    Here  we  have  it  by  the  truckload. 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  OF  MAMMON. 

The  Romance  of  Steel ;  the  Story  of  a  Thousand 
Millionaires,  by  Herbert  N.  Casson  (Grant  Richards. 
375  pp.  1  os.  6d.)  is  a  veritable  romance  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  It  is  a  brightly  written  story 
of  the  most  thrilling  of  all  adventures  of  a  money- 
making  age — the  making  of  millions  of  gold  out  of 
mountains  of  iron  ore.  It  reads  like  "  Monte  Cristo," 
and  it  is  all  fact  gathered  at  first  hand  from  the  men 
who  have  made  their  millions.  Carnegie,  Schwab, 
and  all  the  other  iron  and  steel  kings  are  displayed 
in  a  series  of  lifelike  pictures,  and  we  hear  from 
their  own  lips  how  they  amassed  their  wealth.  In 
the  Bible  of  the  religion  of  Mammon  this  book 
has  a  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles. 


AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  HORSE. 

As  there  are  nearly  2,000,000  horses  of  all  sorts  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  only  fit  and  proper  that 
they  should  have  a  library  all  to  themselves.  This 
has  now  been  provided  by  Professor  Wortley  Axe's 
encyclopaedic  work  on  The  Horse  (the  Gresham  Pub- 
lishing Company.  9  vols.  8s.  each.  With  coloured 
illustrations),  issued  complete  last  month.  It  is  a  perfect 
vade  mecum  for  the  owner  and  breeder  and  manager  of 
horses.  Whether  in  health  or  in  disease,  everything 
that  it  is  necessary  to  know  about  the  horse  in  general 
is  to  be  found  in  this  comprehensive  work.  It  is  a 
monumental  book  which  has  been  thirteen  years  in 
preparation.  It  contains  thirty  plates  in  colour, 
seventy  in  black-and-white,  and  hundreds  in  the  text, 
together  with  three  dissected  models. 

HOW  TO  LIVE  WELL — A  FORMULA. 

The  Art  of  Living  in  Good  Health  (New  York  : 
Stokes.  5s.  6d.),  by  Dr.  D.  S.  Sager,  is  aptly  described 
on  its  title-page  as  "  a  practical  guide  to  well-being 
through  proper  eating,  drinking,  and  living  in  the 
light  of  modern  science."  Dr.  Sager  writes  sensibly 
and  well  about  most  things.  He  makes  the  sensible 
suggestion  that  every  child  in  school  should  be  taught 
the  ^fundamental  laws  of  health.  By  way  of  setting 
an  example  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  Dr.  Sager 
condenses  the  Twentieth  Century  Code  of  Health 
into  the  following  vest-pocket  code  :  "  Breathe  deep, 
chew  long,  drink  enough,  and  eat  little." 

MUSIC  AND  ART. 

In  the  Living  Masters  of  Music  Series,  edited  by 
Rosa  Newmarch,  two  volumes  deal  with  French  com- 
posers. Mr.  Arthur  Hervey  has  written  the  mono- 
graph on  Alfred  Bruneau,  who  has  composed  operas  on 
subjects  based  on  some  of  Zola's  novels,  and  Mrs. 
Franz  Liebich  is  the  author  of  the  book  of  Achille 
Debussy,  the  composer  of  "  Pelteas  and  Melisande," 
who  recently  made  his  first  appearance  in  London 
as  conductor  of  two  of  his  orchestral  works  (John 
Lane.    2s.  6d.  net  each). 

A  useful  reference  book  for  musicians  is  the  Musical 
Directory,  the  new  volume  of  which  has  just  been 
published.  Besides  the  names  and  addresses  of 
musicians,  it  gives  a  list  of  the  chief  musical  events 
of  the  past  year — concerts,  festivals,  etc.,  and 
obituary  notices  (Rudall,  Carte.    476  pp.  3s.). 

Among  the  art  books  published  last  month  special 
mention  must  be  made  of  The  Cicerone:  an  Art 
Guide  to  Painting  in  Italy  (Werner  Laurie.  6s.  net. 
306  pp.),  a  reprint  of  Dr.  Burckhardt's  "  Introduction  to 
the  Enjoyment  of  the  Art  Treasures  of  Italy,"  with 
sixteen  plates.  A  very  different  book  is  Phythian's 
Fifty  Years  of  Modern  Painting  from  Corot  to  Sargent 
(Grant  Richards.  391  pp.  10s.  6d.),  with  eight 
illustrations  in  colour,  and  thirty-two  in  half-tone — an 
expository  history  written  in  a  judicial  spirit  by  one 
who  endeavours  to  hold  the  balance  fairly  between 
the  Pre-Raphaelites,  the  Impressionists,  the  Realists, 
and  the  rgs£ttjzed  by  GOOgle 
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MR.  DE  MORGAN'S  BEST  YET. 

Somehow  Good,  by  William  De  Morgan  (Heine- 
mann.  6s.)  is  Mr.  De  Morgan's  third  novel,  and  it 
is  certainly  the  finest.  The  mannerisms  are  less 
important,  kept  more  in  check,  and  the  strong  points 
all  made  stronger.  As  most  people  know  now,  the 
author  and  William  Morris  were  contemporaries  and 
friends.  At  Merton  both  had  factories,  and  De 
Morgan's  Persian  tiles  were  at  one  time  as  well 
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known  as  the  Morris  tapestries.  The  same  fastidious 
care  shown  by  Mr.  De  Morgan  in  the  words  and 
setting  of  his  novels,  the  first  of  which  was  not  written 
till  he  was  sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  shown  by  him 
in  the  making  of  his  pottery.  His  workmen  tell  of  ex- 
quisite hand-painted  china  being  all  ready  for  the  kiln, 
when  some  new  idea  with  regard  to  its  style  or  colour- 
ing would  strike  De  Morgan,  and  immediately  the  whole 
set  would  be  sacrificed.  He  was  "  never  satisfied," 
always  seeing  where  this  or  that  could  be  improved. 
Absent-minded,   and  unpractical  as   regarded  the 


money-making  part  of  his  work,  careless  in  dress  as 
Morris  himself,  indifferent  as  to  whether  he  bought  a 
loaf  at  a  baker's  or  lunched  at  a  restaurant,  he  strikes 
those  who  worked  for  him  as  in  some  way  represented 
by  Dr.  Randal  Thorpe  in  his  own  immortal  "  Joseph 
Vance."  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  he  unites  so 
much  absent-mindedness  with  the  marvellous  obser- 
vation which  his  books  show  that  he  possesses. 
To  realise  the  blend  of  humour  and  pathos, 
trifles  and  tragedy  which  Somehow  Good  con- 
tains, the  book  must  be  read.  Suffice  it  here 
to  indicate  the  story,  in  which  certain  coincidences 
seem  rather  too  striking,  but  of  which  the  effect  is 
undoubtedly  true  to  life.  Algernon  Fenwick,  a  roll- 
ing but  well- mossed  stone,  one  day  rolls  to  London. 
In  the  Tube  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  daughter 
of  his  wife  for  a  week  twenty  years  ago  (she  is  not 
his  daughter),  and  he  contrives  to  get  "  electrocuted." 
It  all  comes  about  quite  naturally  in  the  novel.  He 
is  taken  to  the  house  of  none  other  than  his  former 
wife — still  his  legal  wife,  for  he  could  not  obtain  a 
divorce  from  her.  She  recognises  him,  but  the  electric 
shock  having  played  all  manner  of  tricks  with  his 
memory,  he  has  no  recollection  of  her.  Gradually 
the  two  come  together,  until  husband  and  wife  are 
re-married,  the  only  cloud  over  the  husband's  happi- 
ness being  certain  curious  recollections  of  a  former 
wife — somehow,  somewhere ;  the  only  cloud  over  the 
wife's  being  the  dread  lest  he  shall  one  day  remember 
everything  and  .  .  .  One  day  he  does  remember  all, 
and  the  result  is  all  but  a  tragedy.  But  in  the  end  it 
is  all  "  somehow  good."  The  best  of  the  minor 
characters  is  certainly  the  "  discomfort-mongering " 
old  Mrs.  Vereker.  Sally,  the  daughter,  is  by  far  the 
best-drawn  modern  girl— of  the  athletic  " outdoor" 
type,  risking  hoydenishness,  but  stopping  short  of  it — 
that  can  be  found  in  modern  fiction.  Of  last  month's 
novels  this  is  unquestionably  the  most  important. 

ON  THE  ICEBOUND  COAST  OF  ALASKA. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  has  won  her  right  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  novelists. 
Her  new  story,  Come  and  Find  Me  (Heinemann.  6s.), 
maintains  and  heightens  her  reputation.  It  is  a  work 
of  great  power  and  enthralling  interest.  She  returns 
to  the  familiar  region  of  mystery  and  of  madness 
which  she  portrayed  with  such  a  master  hand  in 
"  The  Magnetic  North."  This  time  she  carries  us  off 
to  the  frozen  seas  that  skirt  the  icebound  coast  of 
Alaska,  and  compels  us  to  share  all  the  fierce  emotions 
and  hairbreadth  escapes  of  those  who  made  the  rush 
to  Nome.  She  has  painted  two  magnificent  portraits 
— Hildegarde,  the  heroine,  and  Galbraith,  the  man 
who  found  the  North  Pole,  and  in  his  dying  hour 
destroyed  all  proof  of  his  having  achieved  the  great 
quest — the  latter  almost  lurid  in  its  tragic  intensity  of 
emotion.  Her  other  characters  are  deftly  drawn,  but 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  such  heroic  treatment 
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as  Hildegarde  and  Galbraith.  Whether  regarded  as 
a  dramatic  representation  of  woman's  love,  as  a 
vivid  presentation  of  the  stern  realities  of  life  in  the 
northern  wilderness,  or  as  a  subtle  portraiture  of  the 
madness  which  broods  in  the  minds  of  the  treasure- 
seekers  and  dreamers  of  the  world,  "  Come  and  Find 
Me  "  is  a  superb  piece  of  work  full  of  palpitating  life. 

THE  PULSE  OF  LIFE. 

Of  an  altogether  different  type,  but  not  less  excellent 
in  its  own  delicate  genre,  is  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes'  The 
Pulse  of  Life  (Heinemann.  6s.).  The  scene  is  laid  in 
London  drawing-rooms,  in  the  Cardinal's  palace,  in 
modern  supper-rooms ;  the  only  intrusion  of  the  wild 
life  of  savage  nature  is  in  the  person  of  the  Spanish 
dancer  and  the  egregious  Grand  Duke  who  has 
acquired  the  art  of  taking  ladies'  slippers  off  with  his 
toes  while  they  are  sitting  at  dinner.  Elizabeth 
Robins  is  always  Hedda  Gabler  au  fond.  Mrs. 
Lowndes  resembles  rather  the  girl  whom  Greuze  loved 
to  paint,  delicate  and  beautiful.  In  "  The  Pulse  of 
Life"  she  has  woven  two  love  stories  in  a  tangled  chain, 
and  so  deftly  has  she  done  her  work  that  she  interests 
us  in  both,  and  even  in  the  two  ladies  who  are  in 
love  with  her  Russian  hero.  The  Cardinal,  who  is 
Manning  drawn  from  life,  much  more  faithfully  than 
Purcell  accomplished  it,  introduced  Miss  Belloc  to 
me  in  the  old  days,  when  she  made  her  dibui  as 
M.A.B.  on  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  She  has  drawn 
his  portrait  with  a  daughter's  devotion  and  an  artist's 
touch.  "  The  Pulse  of  Life'"  is  the  best  Mrs.  Lowndes 
has  yet  given  us,  but  I  venture  to  predict  the  next 
will  be  better  still. 

THE  GERMAN  BOGEY  IN  FICTION. 

The  notion  that  we  may  be  some  day  at  war  with 
Germany  has  suggested  to  no  fewer  than  three  story- 
tellers to  publish  novels  in  which  a  German  attack 
on  England  is  the  central  motif.  Dennis  Martin 
( Western  Morning  News,  Plymouth)  is  the  most 
original,  because  it  assumes  that  Germany  starts  by 
landing  5,000  men  near  Berehaven,  and  that  our 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  being  a  Fenian  in 
disguise,  goes  over  to  the  enemy.  The  Message,  by 
A.  J.  Dawson,  lands  the  Germans  in  England  and 
gives  them  a  temporary  victory,  only  to  end,  of 
course,  in  their  ultimate  destruction.  The  World's 
Aivakening  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.)  is  more 
ambitious.  Its  author,  "  Navarchus,"  not  content 
with  a  German  dash  on  the  Thames,  must  combine 
with  it  a  Japanese  attack  on  Australia.  Yet  another 
story  trenching  on  the  same  ground  is  A  Red  Danger, 
in  which  the  imputed  malevolent  schemes  of  Ger- 
many are  thwarted  by  a  pseudo  Sherlock  Holmes,  in 
the  employment  of  a  pseudo  Harmsworth.  In  all  these 
novels  the  Lib-Lab.  Party  starves  the  Navy,  and 
Britain  pays  the  piper !  I  suppose  the  authors  mean 
well,  but  this  perpetual  harping  upon  the  single  string 
of  war  with  Germany  is  not  a  healthy  sign,  unless, 
indeed,  it  illustrates  how  little  anyone  believes  in  the 
danger.    People  don't  monkey  with  real  dragons. 


STORIES,  GOOD  AND  OTHERWISE. 

Sally  Bishop,  by  E.  Temple  Thurston  (Chapman 
and  Hall.  6s.),  is  an  all  too  common  story,  told  with 
considerable  power.  "Sally  Bishop" — representing 
the  maternal  instinct— demonstrates  anew  the  fact  that 
such  women  joyfully  submit  to  be  dominated  by  the 
men  to  whom  they  selflessiy  give  themselves.  The 
pretty  daughter  of  a  country  rector,  she  comes  to 
London  to  earn  her  living  as  a  typist,  and  chums 
with  an  artist  friend  who  is  as  plain  as  Sally  is  pretty 
and  as  strong  as  she  is  weak.  The  man  who  seeks 
her  asserts  that  he  will  never  submit  to  the  marriage 
bond,  and  the  result  is  tragedy.  The  reader  will  look 
vainly  for  one  ideal  character,  but  the  pathos  of  the 
story  of  these  two  girl-friends  is  terrible.  Perhaps 
the  moral  most  readers  will  draw  is  not  Mr.  Thurston's, 
but  this,  that  to  emerge  triumphant  from  such  trials 
and  temptations  one  needs  that  gift  of  God,  the 
certainty  of  another  and  a  happier  life. 

The  Flower  d  the  Orange,  by  Egerton  and  Agnes 
Castle.  (Methuen.  6s.)  A  series  of  charming  short 
stories,  mostly  reprints  from  magazines.  Of  these  per- 
haps the  title-story  is  the  most  charming,  "  Pomona  " 
the  most  remarkable,  and  "  The  Love  Apple  "  the 
most  pathetic. 

Tod  Me  Alpine,  by  A.  C.  Wylie  (Kegan  Paul.  6s,) 
is  a  story  with  a  noble  theme,  the  foreshadowing  of 
what  it  would  be  to  have  amongst  us  more  men  "  who 
would  ride  straight  to  the  fence  of  duty,  with  their 
passions  at  heel,  brains  clear,  wills  brave,  hearts 
pure,"  but  there  is  too  much  moralising,  and  in  the 
whole  496  pages  only  one  incident  has  anything 
really  thrilling  in  it. 

The  Night  that  Brings  Out  Stars,  by  Georgette 
Agnew  (Heinemann.  6s.),  is  a  dainty  story.  The 
heroine  is  a  charming  girl  who,  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  a  foreign  Consul,  finds  herself  not  only  penni- 
less, but  burdened  with  the  charge  of  a  nephew  of 
whom  until  then  she  has  never  heard.  Her  sorrows 
and  privations  are  told  in  a  style  which  is  unconven- 
tional and  pleasing. 

In  Mothers  in  Israel  (Murray.  6s.)  Mr.  J.  S. 
Fletcher  has  given  us  a  truthful  but  disagreeable  study 
of  backbiting,  gossiping  church  members,  to  whom  it 
is  profanation  to  apply  the  noble  term  so  mis- 
used in  the  title.  It  is  a  slight  story  in  Yorkshire 
dialogue,  and  the  best  thing  about  it  is  the  ending. 

Legions  of  the  Dawn,  by  Allan  Reeth  (Fisher  Unwin. 
6s.),  is  built  up  on  a  brilliantly  happy  thought.  Given 
a  community  in  Central  Africa  of  women  who  have  re- 
established the  rule  of  their  sex,  what  would  they  do 
with  the  men  who  are  indispensable  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  race  ?  Answer  :  Make  women  of  them 
by  dressing  them  in  petticoats,  confining  them  to 
household  duties,  forbidding  them  to  go  out  without 
an  escort,  and  generally  treating  them  as  social  pets 
or  household  drudges.  For  result,  read  "  Legions 
of  the  Dawn."    It  is  a  very  clever  and  sustained 
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LEADING  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY. 

Dictionary  of  Christ  and   the  Gospels.   James  Hastings 

and  others.    Vol.  II   (T.  and  T.  Clark)  net  ai/o 

The  Patmos  Letters.    J.  L.  Campbell.  ...(Morgan  and  Scott)  net  4/6 

Early  Christian  Ethics  in  the  West.  H.  H.  Scullard  

{Williams  and  Norgate)  6/0 

The  Beliefs  Of  Unbelief.    Dr.  W.  H.  Fitchett   (Cassell)  net  3/6 

The  National  Church.    H.  Hensley  Henson   (Macmillan)  6/0 

The  Programme  of  Modernism  (Unwm)  net  5/0 

Modernism.    A.  L.  Lilley   (Pitman)  net  6/0 

Re-Creation.    Rev.  C.  W.  Formby  (Williams  and  Norgate) 

The  Psychology  of  Inspiration.  G.  L.  Raymond  

(Funk  and  Wagnalls)  net  6/0 

The  History  and  Power  of  Mind.  R.  Ingalese  (Fowler)  net  5/0 

Optimism.    Horace  Fischer  (Stevens  and  Brown)  net  2/6 

The  Lords  Of  the  GhOStlaild.    Edgar  Saltus  (Laurie)  net  3/6 

Death— Life's  Birthday.    Pauline  W.  Roose  (Skeffington)  net  5/0 

The  Inward  Life  iBuddhism).    H.  Fielding  Hall... (Macmillan)  net  xo/o 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,  Etc. 

The  Spirit  of  Parliament.    D.  Schwann  (Rivers)  net  3/6 

The  1900  Parliament.    T.  F.  Hope   (Blackwood)  net  7/6 

Eight  Parliaments.    H.  W.  Lucy  (Heinemann)  net  8/6 

Procedure  Of  the  Commons.  J.  Redlich.  3  vols....  (Constable)  net  31/5 

The  House  Of  Lords     J.  Wylie   (Fairbairns)  net  a/6 


Lady  Jane  Grey.    J.  A.  Taylor   (Hutchinson)  net  i6/< 
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ngham) 

..(Nash)  net  10/6 


Reminiscences  Of  Albert  tell.    T.  Mackay  ....'.....(Murray)  net  15/0 


Thomas  Burt.    A.  Watson   (Brown,  Langham)  net  15/0 

Leaves  from  a  Life  (Nash)  net  10/6 

The  Jews  in  England.    A.  M.  Hyamson   (Chatto)  net  4/6 

Memorials  of  Warwickshire.    Alice  Dryden   (Bemrose)  net  15/0 

Richard  Kennoway.    K.  Steuart    (Methuen)  net  7/6 

The  World's  Peoples.    A.  H.  Keane   (Hutchinson) 

History  of  Mediaeval  Civilisation.  C.  Seignobos...(Unwin)  net  5/0 
The  Life  Of  Louis  XIV.  (Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  V.) 

(Cambridge  University  Press)  net  16/0 

Bonapartlsm.    H.  A.  L.  Fisher  (Frowde)  net  3/6 

Slavonic  Europe  (Poland  and  Russia,  1447-1706).    R.  Nisbet  Bain 

(Cambridge  University  Press)  net  5/6 
The  Red  Reign  (1906)  In  Russia.  K.  Durland  ...(Hodder)  net  7/6 
Heroes  and  Heroines  of  Russia.  J.  Prelooker  ...(Simpkin)  net  xo/o 

Military  Geography  of  the  Balkans.   L.  W.  Lyde  (Black)  5/0 

The  Swiss  Democracy.   H.  D.  Lloyd  (Unwin)  6/0 

My  Alpine  Jubilee.    Frederic  Harrison  (Smith,  Elder)  net  3/6 

The  Rhine.  H.  J.  Mackinder  and  Mrs.  Tames  Jardine  (Chatto)  net  20/0 
The  Coming  Struggle  In  Eastern  Asia.     B.  L.  Putnam  Weale 

(Macmillan)  net  12/6 

The  Japanese  Nation  in  Evolution.  W.  E.  Griffis  ...(Harrap)  6/0 

Through  the  Mutiny.    Col.  T.  N  Walker  (Gibbings)  7/6 

Discontent  In  India.    C.  J.  O'Donnell  (Unwin)  net  2/6 

Ceylon.    Caroline  Corner   (Lane)  net  10/6 

The  Second  Afghan  War  (Murray)  net  21/0 

George,  Earl  of  Macartney  in  China.  Helen  H.  Robbins  

(Murray)  net  16/0 

The  Land  of  the  Maple  Leaf.   B.  Stewart   (Rout ledge)  6/0 

Paraguay  on  Shannon.   F,  H.  O'Donnell   (King)  6/0 

My  Life  In  the  Open  (Australia).  W.  H.  Ogilvie  ...(Unwind  net  5/0 
New  Zealand  Revisited.  Sir  J.  E.  Gorst   (Pitman)  net  12/6 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Principles  of  Modern  Civilisation.   Benjamin  Kidd  

«  .  .    .  (Macmillan)  net  5/0 

Critical  Examination  of  Socialism.  W.  H.  Mallock...(Murray)  6/0 

English  Socialism  of  To-day.   H.  O.  Amold-Forster  

J  „      .  (Smith,  Elder)  net  2/6 

Wages  and  Employment.  Prof.  S.  J.  Chapman   

„  (Longmans)  net  10/6 

The  Causes  of  Poverty.  C.  McCarthy  (King)  net  2/0 

Decadence.    A.  J.  Balfour   (Cambridge  University  Pressl  net  1/6 

The  Case  for  the  Goat.    Ho:ne  Counties  (Routledge)  3/6 

The  Romance  Of  Steel.    H.  N.  Casson   (Richards^  net  10/6 

The  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  E.  L.  Bogart... 

_  (Long  nai  s)  net  9/0 
The  Story  of  Crime.    H.  L.  Adam  (Laurie)  net  12/6 

Criminal  Appeal  and  Evidence.  N.  w.  Sibley  (Unwin)  net  15/0 

ARCHITECTURE,  ART,  MUSIC. 

Towers  and  Spires.    E.  T.  Green   (Wells,  Gardner)  10/6 

Velasquez.    A.  F.  Calvert  and  C.  G.  Hartley   (Lane)  net  3/6 

Goya     A.  F.  Calvert   (Lane)  net  3/6 

Filty  Years  of  Painting.    J.  E.  Phythian  (Richards)  net  10/6 

Guide  to  Painting  In  Italy.    Mrs.  A.  H.  Clough  (Laurie)  net  6/0 

Claude  Achille  Debussy.    Mrs.  Franz  Liebich  1  Lane)  net  2/6 

POEMS,  DRAMAS. 

Poems.    C.  Kennett  Burrow   (Rivers)  net  1/0 

The  Holy  Infancy.    (Poems.)    Charlotte  Mason  (Paul)  net  3/6 

Interludes  and  Poems.    Lascelles  Ahercrombie   (Lane)  5/0 

The  Dynasts.    Thomas  Hardy.    Part  III  (Macmi)l  an)  net  4/6 

The  Duchess  of  Padua,   (Drama.)    Oscar  Wilde  (Methuen)  12/6 


LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  ESSAYS. 

The  Book  and  Its  History.   C.  Davenport  (Constable)  net  6/0 

Sir  Walter  Scott.    G.  Wyndham  (Macmillan)  net  1/0 

Aspects  of  George  Meredith.  R.  H.  P.  Curie  (Routledge)  6/0 

On  Nothing  and  Kindred  Subjects.   H.  Belloc   (Methuen)  5/0 

Unforegone  Conclusions.    Lady  Gordon  (Hodder)  6/0 

Confessio  Medici.    Writer  of  "  The  Young  People  "  

.(Macmillan)  net  3/6 

Are  We  a  Stupid  People  9  One  of  Them  (Paul) 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Dod'6  Parliamentary  Companion,  1908  (Whittaker) 

Municipal  Year-Book,  1908.   R.  Donald   {Lloyd)  net  7/6 

The  Clergy  List.  1908  (Kelly) 

The  English  Catalogue  of  Books,  1907  -  (Low)  6/0 

The  Year's  Art,  1908.    A.  C.  R.  Carter  (Hutchinson)  net  3/6 

Musical  Directory.  1908  vRudall.  Carte)  3/0 

The  Stage  Year-BOOk   (Carson  and  Comerford)  net  1/0 

ClubS,  1908.    E.  C.  Austen-Leigh....  (Spottiswoode)  3/° 

NOVELS. 

Appleton,  G.  W.  The  Wllloughby  Affair  (Long) 

Armour,  Frances  T.    The  Brotherhood  Of  Wisdom   (Brown) 

Becke,  Louts.   The  Call  of  the  South   (Milne) 

Bindloss,  H.  By  Right  of  Purchase  (Long) 

Black,  Clementina.    Caroline  (Murray) 

Bloundelle-Burton,  J.   The  Last  of  Her  Race  (Milne) 

Brainerd,  Eleanor  H.    Concerning  Belinda   (Cassell) 

Burgess,  Gelett.    The  White  Cat  (Chapman) 

Burgin,  G.  B.  Galahad's  Garden  (Nash) 

Castle,  Agnes  and  Egerton.    Flower  o'  the  Orange  (Methuen) 

Chesney,  w.  The  Romance  of  a  Queen  (Chatto) 

Cleeve,  Lucas.  An  Old  Man's  Darling  (Unwin) 

Cobb,  T.  The  Chichester  Intrigue  JLane) 

Curties,  Capt  H.  A  Bride  on  Trust  (Rivers) 

Darche,  Muriel.  The  Porters  of  Woodthorpe   (Long) 

Dealcin,  Dorothea.   The  Young  Columbine   (Methuen) 

Diehl,  Alice  M.    An  Actor's  Love  Story  (Hurst) 

Donovan,  Dick.   The  Sin  Of  Preaching  Jim   (Everett) 

Drake,  Maurice.    Lethbridge  of  the  Moor  .(Laurie) 

Ellesmere,  Earl  of.   The  Standertons  (Heinemann) 

Emmett,  Kathleen  P.   The  Silver  Zone   (Murray) 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  Mothers  in  Israel   (Murray) 

Forrester,  H.    Rupert  Brett  (Stock) 

Gallon,  Tom.   Tinman  (Ward,  Lock) 

Galsworthy,  J.    The  Island  Pharisees  (Heinemann) 

Gerard,  M.  John  Montcalm  (Long) 

Gleig,  C.  Julian  Winterson  (Laurie) 

Hawtrey,  V.   Rod  Well   (Murray) 

Hinkson,  H.  A.    Father  Alphonsus   (Unwin) 

Hunt,  Violet.    White  Rose  Of  Weary  Leaf.  (Heinemann) 

Hurst,  E.  H.  Mystery  Island   tHurst) 

Jacob,  Violet.. ..Aythan  Waring  (Heinem  no) 

Kernahan,  C.   The  Red  Peril  (Hurst) 

LeQueux,  w.  The  Pauper  of  Park  Lane  (Cassell) 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  Belloc.  The  Pulse  of  Life   (Hefhemann) 

Mann,  Mary  E.    A  Sheaf  of  Corn   (Methuen) 

Meadows,  Alice  M.    The  Odd  Trick   (Long) 

Meadows,  Alice  M.  Three  Lovers  and  One  Lass  (Digby,  Long) 

Moberley,  L.  G.    A  Tangled  Web  (Ward,  Lock) 

Moffett,  Cleveland.    A  King  in  Rags  ~  (Appleton) 

Montgomery,  K.  L.    Colonel  Kate  (Methuen) 

Navarchus.  The  World's  Awakening  .....(Hodder) 

Nobili,  R.  A  Modern  Antique  (Blackwood) 

Noble,  E.  The  Grain-Carriers  (Blackwood) 

Orczky,  Baroness.    Beau  Brocade   (Greening) 

Paget,  Mrs.  Gerald.    Going  through  the  Mill  (Brown)  net 

Pemberton,  Clive.   The  Harvest  Of  Deceit   (Greening) 

Phillpotts,  Eden.    The  Mother  (Ward,  Lock) 

Pratt,  Ambrose.  First  Person  Paramount  (Ward,  Lock) 

Ranger-Gull,  C.  The  Patron  Saint,  etc  (White) 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Fred.    St  David  of  the  Dust   (Hurst) 

Roberts,  Morley.    Captain  Spink,  etc  (Nash) 

Robins.  Elizabeth.    Come  and  Find  Me   (Heinemann) 

Scott,  J.  R.    Beatrix  Of  Clare   (Richards) 

Sillery,  Major  C.    A  Curtain  of  Cloud  (B  ackwood) 

Stephens,  R  .N.,  and  G.  H.  Westley.  Clementina's  Highwayman 

(Hurst) 

Summers,  Dorothy.   The  Plains  of  Alu   (Everett) 

Swift,  Benjamin.     The  Death-Man   (Chapman) 

Thurston,  £.  Temple.    Sally  Bishop   (Chapman) 

Turner,  E.,  and  R.  Hodder.   The  Armada  Gold   (Richards) 

Tytler,  Sarah*    The  TWO  Lady  Lascelles   (Digby,  Long) 

Watson,  H.  B.  Marriott.    A  Poppy  Show  (.Methuen) 

Whitelock,  W.  w.  When  Kings  Go  Forth  to  Battle  (Richards) 

Wood,  H.  F.  Wiber.  Under  Masks  (Sisley) 

Wylie,  A.  C.   Tod  McAlpin   (Paul) 

Wyndham,  H.   Irene  of  the  Ringlets  {Milnel 

Vat dley,  Maud  H.  Nor  All  Your  Tears  (S^jjeyJ 


Yorke,  Curtis.    Their  ft 
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makes  a  suggestion  to  Magazine  readers  in 
general,  and  to  Theatre  goers  in  particular 


Mr.  Shaw  and  the  Critics 

When  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  '  Caesar  and  Cleopatra '  was  first  produced 
in  London  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  critics  Were  edified  with  a  virtual  challenge 
from  the  author  to  test  the  validity  of  his  interpretation  of  Caesars 
character  by  a  reference  to  the  classical  authorities.  Most  of  the  critics, 
apparently,  were  not  altogether  certain  that  Mr.  Shaw  intended  this  to  be 
taken  quite  seriously;  and  no  one  of  them,  probably,  made  any  very 
strenuous  effort  to  take  up  the  challenge.  But  doubtless  a  goodly  number 
of  people  who  saw  the  play  were  impelled  to  brush  up  their  knowledge  of 
Roman  and  late  Egyptian  history  in  the  endeavour  to  answer  for  them- 
selves the  question  whether  the  platonic  Caesar  of  this  presentation  was  in 
reality  the  Caesar  of  history,  or  whether  Mr.  Shaw  was  merely  laughing  at 
his  audience  from  behind  a  mask  of  seriousness. 

It  is  probable  that  the  average  auditor  did  not  find  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  an  altogether  easy  one.  There  is  an  immense  literature  extant 
regarding  Julius  Caesar,  and  it  includes  much  that  is  contradictory.  It  is 
more  than  likely  that  the  possessor  of  an  average  library  found  himself  still 
in  doubt  after  reading  everything  pertinent  to  the  subject  that  his  book- 
shelves offered. 

But  had  the  reader  had  access  to  a  volume  or  two  of  The  Historians' 
History  of  the  World,  his  difficulties  would  have  vanished  almost 
instantly.  By  glancing  at  the  Index,  under  the  heading  "  Cleopatra  (60-30 
B.C.)  last  queen  of  Egypt;  personal  relations  of,  with  Julius  Casar"  he  would 
have  found  reference  to  half  a  dozen  pages  which,  taken  together,  would 
have  answered  his  queries  with  the  utmost  clearness.  He  could  have 
read  for  himself  the  words  of  some  of  those  classical  authorities  to 
whom  Mr.  Shaw  referred  with  such  confidence,  and  the  views  of  modern 
commentators  would  also  have  been  presented  to  him  quite  unequivocally. 
Whatever  conclusions  he  might  have  reached  as  to  Mr.  Shaw's  reasons 
for  invoking  the  authorities,  he  would  have  been  left  in  little  doubt  as  to 
the  distinguished  humorist's  love  of  paradox. 

Should  any  reader  of  these  lines  care  to  make  the  experiment 
just  suggested,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  sending  him  a  set  of  THE 
HISTORIANS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD,  carriage  prepaid, 
arranged  in  a  bookcase,  so  that  the  work  may  be  inspected  with 
the  least  possible  inconvenience.    He  will  be  at  liberty  to 
keep  the  books  for  an  entire  week,  and  to  treat  them  during 
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Towers  and  Spires. 
Velasquez.   A.  F.  Calvei 

Goya     A.  F.  Calvert   

Fiity  Years  of  Painting.  „ 
Guide  to  Painting  in  Italy.  - 
Claude  Achille  Debussy.  Mrs. 

POEMS. 

Poems.    C.  Kennett  Burrow   

The  Holy  Infancy.    (Poems.)  Charlotte 

Interludes  and  Poems.  Lascelles  Ahercrc 

The  Dynasts.    Thomas  Hardy.    Part  III. 
The  Duchess  Of  Padua,    (Drama.)    Oscar  Wii. 
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instructed  even 
while  he  is  enter- 
tained. 

In 

Lighter  Vein 

Or,  again,  if  your  mood 
chances  to  lead  you  in  other 
directions,  you  may  be  no  less 
readily  gratified  in  these  varied 
pages.  You  may  turn  from  tragedy  to 
romance  ;  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
market  place;  from  the  life  of  the 
Forum  to  the  home  life  of  the  people. 
You  may  read  of  the  arts  of  peace,  no 
less  than  the  arts  of  war;  of  the 
bloodless  conquests  of  the  trading 
vessel  no  less  than  of  the  destruc- 
tive activities  of  ancient  trireme  and 
modern  ironclad.  Not  every  in- 
cident is  full  of  picturesque  interest, 
of  course  ;  not  every  episode  has  a 
vivid  or  dramatic  setting ;  but  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
constantly  the  shifting  scenes  hold 
his  attention,  and  how  persistently 
the  incidents  recur  that  move  him  to 
pathos,  arouse  him  to  enthusiasm,  or 
stimulate  him  to  ambition. 


An  Optical  Demonstration 

Reproduction  of  a  photograph  showing : — 

(1)  At  the  left,  12  representative  7/6  hooka  of  other  publishers. 

(2)  At  the  right.  12  volumes  of  THE  HISTORIANS*  HISTORY 

OF  THE  WORLD  at  7/6  per  volume. 


INQUIRY  FORM 


Date 


We  can  but  repeat  that  we  shall  be  more  than  pleased  to  give  the 
reader  the  opportunity  to  test  all  this  for  himself  at  our  expense.  We 
offer  to  send  an  entire  set  of  THE  HISTORIANS9  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD,  charges  prepaid,  for  a  week's  free  examination  in  your  own 
home.  We  are  confident  that  when  you  have  tested  the  books  and  have 
found  out  their  multifarious  interests,  you  will  have  no  hesitancy  in 
deciding  that  this  work  is  a  necessary  addition  to  your  library. 

Only  ios.  6d.  per  Month 

When  you  reflect  that  to  secure  this  monumental  work  would  require  the  payment  of  only 
ios.  6d.  per  month — the  price  of  a  single  theatre  stall  for  an  evening — the  question  in  your 

mind  will  be,  not  whether  you  can  afford  to 
retain  the  work,  but  how  you  could  possibly 
afford  to  be  without  it. 

All  this,  as  we  said,  you  may  test  for  your- 
self. But  should  you  prefer  to  know  something 
more  about  the  work  before  deciding  to  examine 
it,  you  have  but  to  send  for  a  descriptive  book- 
let that  has  been  prepared  for  free  distribution. 
This  booklet  is  in  itself  a  volume  of  about  200 
large  quarto  pages.  It  not  only  describes  The 
Historians'  History  itself,  and  gives  quota- 
tions from  its  text  and  illustrations  of  its  various 
features,  but  it  explains  also  the  new  method  oi 
publication  through  which  we  have  been  enabled 
to  offer  a  guinea  book  for  7s.  6d.  The  coupon 
enables  you  to  secure  this  booklet  gratis  and 
post  free  and  without  incurring  obligation  of 
any  kind. 


Gbe  TJfmeS  (Book  Club), 

380,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 

Please  send  me,  gratis  and  post  free,  the 
Descriptive  Booklet  of  The  Historians* 
History  of  the  World,  with  specimen 
pages  and  particulars  of  prices  in  various 
bindings. 
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DIARY  AND  OBITUARY  FOR  FEBRUARY. 


PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

Feb.  I. — King  Carlos  of  Portugal  and  the  Crown  Prince 
are  assassinated  at  Lisbon  ;  the  Infante  Manuel  is  proclaimed 
King  ...  Dr.  Jameson  resigns  the  Premiership  of  Cape  Colony, 
and  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Merriman,  who  forms  a  Ministry  ... 
Sir  Matthew  Nathan,  Governor  of  Natal,  and  Mr.  Moor,  the 
Premier,  start  on  a  tour  through  Zululand  ...  The  jury  in  the 
notorious  Thaw  case  return  a  verdict  of  insanity,  and  the 
prisoner  is  removed  to  an  asylum  ...  The  case  against  Mr. 
Harriman  and  the  directors  of  the  Harriman  lines,  for  illegal 
restraint  of  trade  and  conspiracy,  is  opened  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Feb.  3. — A  meeting  of  the  Council  df  State  is  held  in  Lisbon, 
King  Manuel  presiding.  The  Dictator,  Senhor  Franco,  and 
his  Ministry  resign ;  a  new  Cabinet  is  formed,  with  Vice- 
Admiral  Ferreira  do  Amaral  as  Premier. 

Feb.  4. — A  meeting  at  Johannesburg  inaugurates  a  boycott 
of  Asiatic  traders  and  employers  of  Asiatics  in  the  Transvaal  ... 
The  steamship  Swanley%  with  2,400  Chinese  on  board,  leaves 
Durban  for  China  ...  The  French  Senate  continues  its  discus- 
sion on  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  military  service  for 
reservists  from  twenty-eight  to  twenty-one  days.  On  a  division 
the  Government's  reduction  is  carried  by  153  votes  to  125  .. 
The  National  Dickens  Library  is  formally  handed  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  be  addeft  to  the  Guildhall  Free  Library. 

Feb.  5. — King  Manuel  of  Portugal  signs  decrees  which 
restore  freedom  of  the  Press,  give  liberty  to  imprisoned  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  repeal  the  arbitrarily  extended  power 
of  Judges  ...  In  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury  presen' ;  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  five 
Bishops  on  "  the  ornaments  of  the  Church  and  its  ministers  "  ... 
Mr.  Bryan  speaks  in  New  York  and  eulogises  President 
Roosevelt's  attack  on  " stock-gambling "  and  "predatory 
wealth." 

Feb.  6. — Mr.  Lloyd-George  presides  at  a  private  meeting  of 
representatives  of  railway  and  trading  interests  ...  The  Rodah 
Bridges  over  the  Nile  are  formally  opened  by  the  Khedive  ... 
The  Committee  of  the  French  Senate  in  charge  of  the  Old- Age 
Pensions  Bill  invites  the  Government  to  submit  a  new  Bill, 
excluding  the  principle  of  obligatory  contributions  ...  Kaid  Sir 
Harry  Maclean  arrives  at  Tangier,  and  is  received  by  the 
British  Charge  d'Anair:s. 

Feb.  •  7. — The  results  of  the  Queensland  elections  are  as 
follows  : — Ministerialists,  25 ;  Kidstonites,  25  ;  Labour  Party, 
22  ...  Disastrous  fires  occur  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  in 
the  business  part  of  the  town.  Damage  about  ^350,000  ...  In 
the  Duma  the  members  of  the  Right  and  Centre  boycott 
M.  Miliukoflf  by  twice  leaving  the  hall  when  he  enters  ...  The 
Attorney-General  U  Ontario  gives  notice  of  a  Bill  to  reform 
the  Judicial  Procedure  of  Canada  ...  In  Portugal  all  political 
prisoners  are  released. 

Feb.  8. — The  funeral  f  King  Carlos  and  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Portugal  takes  place  in  Lisbon.  There  is  a  Requiem  Mass 
at  St.  James's  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Spanish  Place,  London, 
at  which  the  King  and  Queen  are  present  ...  Mr.  Sharafuddin 
is  appointed  Puisne  Judge  of  the  H;  h  Court  of  Calcutta  ... 
The  British  troops  begin  the  evacua  on  of  the  Chumbi  Valley. 

Feb.  lo. — On  Mr.  Gandhi  and  other  leaders  going  to  the 
Registration  Office  in  Johannesburg  they  are  attacked  by  a 
party  of  dissatisfied  Pathans  and  Punjabis  ...  In  the  Senate  at 
Washington,  Se  tor  Foraker  attacks  the  President  for  using 
his  public  patronage  for  political  purp  «^s.  The  President  pub- 
lishes a  letter  which  shows  the  falsity  of  the  accusation  ... 
Senator  Aldrich  opens  the  debate  on  his  Currency  Bill  ...  An 
arbitration  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  is 
signed. 

Feb.  11. — Mr.  George  Meredith  celebrates  his  eightieth 
birthday,  and  receives  messages  of  congratulation  from  distin- 
guished men  and  women  ...  The  Suffragettes  make  another 
demonstration  at  Westminster,  and  fifty-four  of  them  are 
arrested  ...  Mr.  Deakin,  the  Commonwealth  Premier,  addresses 
the  State  Governments  on  the  question  of  providing  land  for 


immigration  ...  In  India  the  number  of  persons  in  receipt  of 
State  relief  from  famine  rises  to  738,934  —  Fiftv  thousand 
persons  attend  the  funeral  of  Mustapha  Pasha  Kamel  at  Cairo 
...  A  monument  to  M.  Scheurer-Kestner  is  unveiled  in 
Paris. 

Feb.  12.— Karl  Kurtze,  alias  Von  Veltheim,  is  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  penal  servitude  for  demanding  money  with 
menaces  from  Solly  Joel  Provost  Plumb,  of  St.  Ninians 
Cathedral,  Perth,  is  elected  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  in  place  of 
the  late  Bishop  Wilkinson. 

Feb.  13. — The  City  Corporation  unanimously  resolve  that 
the  honour  of  the  Freedom  of  the  City,  in  a  gold  casket,  be 
presented  to  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  ...  The  Indian  punitive 
force  against  the  Zakka  Khels  starts  ...  In  the  Prussian 
Chamber  a  Bill  is  introduced  providing  for  the  construction  of  a 
steam  railway  ferry  between  the  Island  of  Riigen  and  Sweden 
...  The  Emperor  William  attends  a  conference  of  the  Prussian 
Agricultural  Council  in  Berlin  ...  Mrs.  Pankhurst  and  Miss 
Annie  Kenney  are  arrested  while  carrying  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons 
demanding  votes 
for  women. 

Feb.  1  4.  —  A 
special  Post  Office 
Circular  is  issued 
announcing  the 
Postmaster  -  Gene- 
ral's decision  to 
adopt  the  Hob- 
house  Commis- 
sion's recommen- 
dations as  to  wages 
and  conditions  of 
service  for  postal 
servants  as  from 
January  1st  this 
year  ...  Dr.  Bovey, 
F.R.S.,  of  the 
McGill  University, 
Montreal,  is  ap- 
pointed Rector  of 
the  Imperial  Col- 
lege of  Science  and 
Technology...  Mrs. 
Rylands,  of  Man- 
chester, leaves 
nearly  £500,000  in 
bequests  to  a  long 
list  of  religious  and 
philanthropic  insti- 
tutions. 

Feb.  15.  —  A 
statue  of  Queen 
Victoria  is  unveiled  in  Dublin  ...  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
K.C.,  M.P.,  is  appointed  Recorder  of  Swansea  ...  The  Rivers 
Committee  of  the  L.C.C.  issue  a  report  on  the  improvement  of 
the  Port  of  London  ...  Mr.  Gerhard,  Governor-General  of 
Finland,  is  "relieved"  of  his  post,  and  General  Beckman 
appointed  in  his  place. 

Feb.  17. — Mr.  Bryce,  British  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
arrives  at  Ottawa  to  discuss  with  the  Canadian  Government  out- 
standing questions  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  ... 
Baron  Takahira,  the  newly  appointed  Japanese  Minister,  arrives 
at  Washington  ...  The  new  Archbishop  of  Paris  publishes  ari 
ordonnance condemning  the  works  of  Abbe  Loisy  ...  Mr.  Morse, 
the  Ice  King,"  is  arraifmed  in  New  York  on  charges  of  grand 
larceny  and  perjury  ...  The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers, 
the  United  Machine  Workers'  Society,  and  the  Steam  Engine 
Makers'  Association  decide  to  strike  rather  than  accept  the 
reduction  of  wages  proposed  by  the  employers  on  the  North  - 
East  Coast.    The  figures  are  :  for  the  strike,  6, 140 ;  against, 
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1,307  ...  Two  steamers  of  the  L.  and  N.W.  Company  are 
seized  by  the  authorities  of  Dublin  Docks  for  dock  charges. 

Feb.  18. — A  Royal  Commission,  with  Lord  James  of  Here- 
ford as  chairman,  is  appointed  to  investigate  the  manufacture  of 
whisky  ...  Sir  Donald  Currie  gives  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Shipping  Rings  ...  A  new  Ministry  is  formed  in 
Queensland,  of  which  Mr.  Kidston  is  Premier  and  Chief  Secre- 
tary ...  In  the  Reichstag,  the  Colonial  Estimates  are  considered 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the  German  colonies  ...  The 
Illinois  Central  Republican  Committee  endorse  the  candidature 
of  Mr.  Cannon,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
Presidency. 

Feb.  19. — Severe  fighting  between  the  French  and  Moors  in 
Morocco  ...  The  United  States  Senate  passes  the  Arbitration 
Treaty  concluded  with  France  ...  Receivers  are  appointed  for 
the  Mutual  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  ... 
The  shipbuilders  on  the  north-east  coast  leave  work  as  the  result 
of  the  ballot  on  the  reduction  of  their  wages  ...  The  Governor 
of  Natal  signs  a  warrant  releasing  1,500  native  prisoners. 

Feb.  20.— The  trial  of  the  Russian  officers  concerned  in  the 

fall  of  Port  Arthur 
concludes  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Gene- 
ral Stossell  is  con- 
demned to  death  ... 
The  French  Senate 
approves  the  policy 
of  the  Government 
in  Morocco. 

Feb.  21.— Con- 
ference of  masters 
and  men  at  New- 
castle to  consider 
t  h  e  shipbuilding 
crisis  ...  Great 
demonstration  in 
London  on  the 
Congo  question  ... 
By  a  colliery  explo- 
sion near  Durham 
fourteen  men  are 
killed  ...  National 
Liberal  Federation 
meets  at  Leicester. 

Feb.  22.  —  The 
French  naval  offi- 
cer Ullmo  is  found 
guilty  of  treason 
and  is  condemned 
to  transportation  for 
life. 

F  eb .  2  4.— Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  Sir 
A.  Noble,  and  Mr.  George  Barnes  meet  in  London,  and  terms 
are  provisionally  arranged  to  lay  before  both  employers  and 
employed  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  engineers'  strike 
...  Mr.  Harvey  du  Cros  (U.)  resigns  his  seat  for  Hastings. 

Feb.  25.— Lord  Cromer,  in  London,  describes  the  enormous 
benefits  conferred  on  Egypt  by  the  irrigation  works  ...  The 
first  pair  of  tunnels  bored  under  the  Hudson  River  for  railway 
communication  between  Manhattan  Island  and  New  Jersey  are 
formally  opened  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Feb.  26.— Mr.  Bryce,  in  Montreal,  speaks  of  that  part  of  his 
work  in  Washington,  as  British  Ambassador,  which  is  concerned 
with  Canadian  affairs. 

Feb.  27.— The  King  receives  two  miners,  Messrs.  Chandler 
and  Everson,  to  whom  he  presents  the  Edward  medal  for 
bravery  in  the  rescue  of  fellow-workmen  ...  Sir  Lawrence 
Jenkins  is  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  India,  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  John  Edge  ...  Lord  Rosebery  is  chosen  Chan- 
cellor of  Glasgow  University  in  succession  to  Lord  Kelvin  ... 
Lord  Churchill  is  elected  Chairman  of  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way ...  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  is  chosen  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Mines  at  Johannesburg  ...  The  Polish  Expropriation  Bill 
passes  the  Russian  Diet  in  its  original  form. 


N.r.  William  Middlebrook 

(New  M.P.  for  S.  Leeds.) 


Feb.  28. — An  Advisory  Council,  with  Mr.  Haldane  as  chair- 
man, is  appointed  to  represent  County  Associations  on  the 
Territorial  Force  ...  A  motion  in  the  Belgian  Chamber  that 
the  British  Parliamentary  Paper  on  the  Congo  be  translated  and 
distributed  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  is  defeated  ...  An  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  is  made  on  the  life  of  the  Shah  of  Persia. 

Feb.  29. — The  Zakka  Khels  make  their  submission  to  General 
Willcocks,  undertaking  to  punish  the  notorious  offenders  who 
have  escaped,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  is  begun  ... 
The  Dominion  House  of  Commons  adjourns  at  midnight,  after 
a  fifty-seven  hours1  sitting,  over  the  estimates  of  the  Marine 
Department  ...  A  semi-official  statement  issued  in  St.  Peters- 
burg states  that  the  Government  proposes  for  the  next  few 
years  merely  to  spend  about  ,£3,000,000  yearly  for  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Fleet  ...  By  the  collapse  of  a  hotel  at  Goppenstein,  near 
the  Lotschberg  Tunnel,  thirteen  persons  are  killed  ...  The 
King  holds  a  Council,  at  which  his  Majesty  pricks  the  list  of 
Sheriffs  for  England  and  Wales  ...  The  Standing  Committee 
of  the  National  Society  resolves  that  the  Education  Bill  must  be 
met  with  uncompromising  opposition. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

Feb.  1. — An  election  for  Herefordshire  (Ross  Division),  owing 
to  the  death  of  Colonel  Gardner  (L.),  results  as  follows  : — 

Captain  Clive  (U.)   4,947 

Mr.  Whitley  Thomson  (L.)    3,928 

Unionist  majority    ifOio, 

Feb.  3. — Mr.  W.  M.  Kavanagh  (N.)  is  elected  without  oppo- 
sition for  Carlow  County. 

Feb.  5.— The  Hon.  T.  C.  R.  Kobartes  (L.)  is  returned 
unopposed  for  the  St.  Austell  Division  of  Cornwall,  Mr. 
Mc Arthur  (L.)  having  resigned  the  seat. 

Feb.  6. — An  election  for  Worcester  is  occasioned  owing  to 
the  unseating  of  Mr.  Williamson  (U.).    Result : — 

Mr.  A.  E.  Goulding  (U.)   4,3^1 

Mr.  H.  Elverston  (L.)   3,069 

Unionist  majority    1**9* 

Feb.  13.^- An  election  for  South  Leeds  is  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  late  Attorney-General.    Result : — 

Mr.  Middlebrook  (L.)  5,274 

Mr.  Neville  (U.)  4,915 

Mr.  Fox  (Lab.)  2,451 

Liberal  majority    359 

Feb.  22. — Mr.  C.  J.  Dolan  resigns  his  seat  for  North  Leitrim, 
and  contests  it  as  a  Sinn  Fein  candidate,  with  the  following 
result : — 

Mr.  F.  Median  (N.)   3,103 

Mr.  Dolan  (S.F.)    1,157 

Nationalist  majority   if 946 

Feb.  26. — Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan  (L.)   is  re-elected  without 

opposition  as  member  for  W.  Carmarthen  on  his  appointment  as 

Recorder  of  Swansea. 

Feb.  29.— Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  (U.)  is  returned  unopposed 

for  West  Worcestershire,  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father. 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House  Qf  Lord*. 

F€b.  3, — Debate  on  the  Address  :  Condition  of  Ireland  ;  Lord 
Dudley  opposes  all  coercion  and  exceptional  measures  as 
unnecessary. 

Feb.  4. — Vote  of  condolence  in  connection  with  the  Lisbon 
assassination  is  moved  by  Lord  Ripon  ...  Discussion  on  the 
treatment  of  British  Indians  in  the  Transvaal. 

Feb.  6. — The  Anglo-Russian  Convention ;  Lord  Curzon 
speaks  in  opposition  to  the  Convention. 

Feb.  10.  —  The  Anglo-Russian  Convention  is  generally 
approved  by  the  House,  and  Lord  .  Curzon  withdraws  his 
motion. 
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Feb.  12. — British  seamen  in  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
Feb.  17. — A  Bill  to  authorise  the  introduction  of  proportional 
representation  in  municipal  elections  is  read  a  first  time. 
Feb.  20. — Army  questions  discussed. 

Feb.  24. — Discussion  on  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Congo. 

Feb.  25. — A  Land  Bill  for  Scotland  in  opposition  to  the 
Government's  Bill  is  introduced  by  Lord  Camperdown,  and 
fead  a  second  time. 

Feb.  26. — Lord  Ctirson  speaks  on  the  effect  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Convention  on  British  railway  interests  in  Persia, 
and  the  expedition  against  the  Zakka  Khel  Afridis ;  Lord 
Elgin  replies. 

Feb.  27. — Lord  Lovat's  Crofters'  Holdings  (Scotland)  Acts 
Amendment  Bill  is  read  a  second  time  ...  Hie  Government's 
Larld  Values  (Scotland)  Bill  is  read  a  first  time. 

House  df  Commons. 

Feb.  3. — The  Address  :  Mr.  Long  moves  an  amendment  on 
Irish  policy ;  Mr.  fcirrell  defends  his  policy  and  that  of  the 
Government,  attd  the  debate  is  adjourned. 

Feb.  4. — The  Prime  Minister  moves  the  condolence  of  the 
House  on  the  Lisbon  assassination.  The  Address  :  Debate  on  Ire- 
land continued ;  the  Unionist  amendment  is  rejected  by  414 
votes  to  11$. 

Feb.  5.— The -Address :  Lord  R.  Cecil's  amendment  against 
the  recent  action  t>f  the  Board  of  Education  is  defeated  by  272 
votes  to  79. 

Feb.  6. — The  Small  Landholders  and  Land  Values  Bills  for 
Scotland  are  re-introduced.  The  Prime  Minister  carries  a  reso- 
lution on  suspending  the  eleven  o'clock  rule.  Discussion  on  the 
status  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Asquith  proposes  an  enquiry 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  more  scientific  arrangement  of  the  different 
Government  Departments.  Other  speeches  on  the  right  of 
capture  of  private  property  at  sea ;  and  Civil  Servants  in  the 
Transvaal ;  and  the  Address  is  then  carried. 

Feb.  7. — City  of  London  Elections  and  Registration  Bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  and  talked  out. 

Feb.  10. — Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Home  Office,  introduces  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the 
Protection  of  Children  and  Young  Persons,  Reformatories,  and 
Juvenile  Offenders  ...  Supply  :  Civil  Service  Estimates. 

Feb.  11. — Ireland:  A  Supplementary  Vote  for  Criminal 
Prosecution  is  after  warm  debate  carried  by  207  votes  to  75... 
State  purchase  of  Railways... Important  statement  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George. 

Feb.  12. — Allocation  of  time  :  The  Scottish  Land  Bill  and 
the  action  of  the  Lords  ;  debate  adjourned. 

Feb.  13. — Debate  resumed ;  the  closure  is  moved,  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Government  carried  by  331  votes  to  84. 

Feb.  17. — Lord  Percy  moves  a  resolution  criticising  the 


Anglo- Russian  Convention.  Sir  Edward  Grey  delivers  a 
masterly  defence  of  the  Government's  foreign  policy,  and  Lord 
Percy's  resolution  is  withdrawn. 

Feb.  The  Small  Landholders  (Scotland)  Bill  is  read  a 
second  time  by  a  majority  of  244. 

Feb.  19.— Land  Values  (Scotland)iBill ;  an  amendment  of 
Mr.  Harold  Cox  is  lost  by  36J  votes  to  99,  and  the  Bill  is  read 
a  second  time  without  a  division  ...  Mrt  iJelloc  raises  a  discus- 
sion on  the  secrecy  of  political  party  funds. 

Feb.  20. — The  Ministerial  measure  to  amend  the  Coal  Mines 
Regulation  Acts  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  read  a 
first  time  ...  Supply— ,£260,000  for  Post  Office  salaries  and 
expenses.    The  estimate  is  agreed  to. 

Feb.  21. — The  Sweated  Industries  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Toulmin,  is  read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ...  A  Scottish  Land  Bill  is  defeated  by  184  votes  to  44. 

Feb.  24. — Mr.  McKenna  introduces  the  Government  Educa- 
tion Bill.  Mr.  Balfour  violently  opposes  the  Bill,  which  is 
read  a  first  time. 

Feb.  25. — The  Scottish  Land  Bill  passes  through  Committee 
and  is  read  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of  257. 

Feb.  26. — Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill  read  a  third  time  by 
a  majority  of  347  to  90  ...  The  Congo  :  Sir  E.  Grey  makes  an 
important  statement  with  reference  to  the  Congo. 

Feb.  27. — Mr.  Asquith  introduces  the  Licensing  Bill. 

Feb.  28.— Mr.  Stanger's  Woman's  Enfranchisement  Bill  is 
read  a  second  time  by  27 1  votes  to  92. 

OBITUARY. 

Feb.  3.— Sir  Richard  Paget,  Bart.,  75. 

Feb.  4. — Mrs.  John  Rylands,  Manchester. 

Feb.  7.— The  Duke  of  Saxe-Altenburg,  81  ...  Sir  John  Denis 
Macdonald,  K.C.B.,  81. ..Mr.  E.  W.  Mountford  (architect),  52. 

Feb.  8. — Admiral  Sir  Algernon  Lyons,  74. 

Feb.  10. — Mustapha  Kamel,  Nationalist  Leader  in  Egypt. 

Feb.  11.— Dr.  G.  U.  Pope  (Tamil  scholar),  87. 

Feb.  12. — Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  Richard  Strachey,  90. 

Feb.  13.— Mr.  Baldwin,  M.P.  (U.),  Chairman  Great  Western 
Railway  Company,  66  ...  Sir  James  Knowles  {Nineteenth  Ccn* 
tury),  76. 

Feb.  14. — Mr.  David  Syms  (proprietor  of  the  Melbourne 
Age),  80. 

Feb.  15. — Lord  Overtoun,  64. 

Feb.  18. — Mr.  John  Brinsmead  (pianoforte  manufacturer),  93. 

Feb.  21. — Sir  Denzil  Ibbetson,  or  ...  Mr.  W.  Callow  (water- 
colour  painter),  95  ...  Major  Forbes-Sempill,  D.S.O. 

Feb.  26. — The  Hon.  James  Munro  (Premier  of  Victoria  from 
1890-2),  76. 

Feb.  29. — The  Marquis  of  Linlithgow,  47. 
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MY  Dear  Helpers  and  Associates, — I  have  to 
thank  those  Helpers  who  last  month  responded 
to  my  appeal  and]  wrote  to  their  Members 
asking  them  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  the  divi- 
sion on  the  Women's  Suffrage  question.  I  have  to 
thank  still  more  those  who  complied  with  my  further 
request  and  reported  to  me  what  they  had  done.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  efficiency  of  our  organisation 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  extent  of  the  reliance 
which  I  can  place  upon  all  my  Helpers  to  act  in  con- 
cert for  the  attainment  of  a  good  end.  As  I  have 
frequently  explained,  it  is  not  necessary  that  every 
Helper  should  agree  with  me  as  to  the  way  in  which 
his  Member  should  vote.  One  of  my  Helpers,  for 
instance,  in  response  to  my  appeal,  wrote  to  his 
Member  urging  him  to  vote  against  the  Bill.  Of 
course,  I  would  prefer  if  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  but 
the  great  thing  is  that  we  should  bring  whatever  mind 
we  have  to  bear  upon  those  who  represent  us  in  Par- 
liament, that  Members  may  feel  they  have  a  living, 
intelligent  body  behind  them,  and  all  of  us  may  feel 
that  we  have  done  to  the  uttermost  what  we  could  to 
give  effect  to  our  convictions. 

We  have  now  entered  upon  the  most  important 
month  for  political  action.  The  Government  has 
introduced  Bills  of  a  very  drastic  character,  and 
staked  its  fortune  upon  them.  The  legislative 
measures  of  the  Government  this  Session  are :  first, 
the  Licensing  Bill ;  secondly,  the  Education  Bill ; 
thirdly,  the  Children's  Bill ;  and,  fourthly,  the  Scotch 
Small  Holdings  Bill.  Very  few  of  my  Helpers  are 
interested  in  all  these  measures,  but  I  should  like  very 
much  if  each  of  them  could,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
receiving  this,  communicate  with  me  stating,  first  and 
foremost,  his  or  her  own  opinion  upon  each  of  these 
measures,  or  upon  those  of  them  about  which  they  have 
formed  an  opinion.  Secondly,  that  they  would  send  me 
a  brief  cutting  from  their  local  newspaper  indicating  its 
politics,  and  expressing  its  opinion  as  to  any  or  all  of 
these  measures.  I  do  not  want  long  extracts,  I  only 
want  the  pith,  so  as  to  be  able  to  form  an  idea  of  what 
the  local  editors  think.  Thirdly,  I  should  be  much 
obliged  if  my  Helpers  would  make  it  their  duty  to 
obtain,  in  the  course  of  the  next  fortnight,  from  some 
other  person  than  themselves  in  their  constituency  an 
expression  of  opinion  upon  any  or  all  of  the  above 
measures.  Of  course,  it  would  be  well  if  the  person 
whose  opinion  was  collected  and  sent  was  the  best 
qualified  person  to  express  such  a  judgment,  but  I  should 
like  each  Helper  to  feel  that  his  duty  in  this  month 
is  to  sample  opinion  rather  than  to  secure  the  judg- 
ments of  the  ablest  experts.  For  instance,  if  each  of 
my  Helpers  or  Associates,  as  the  case  may  be — for  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  my  readers  who 
would  undertake  the  task — would  ascertain  the  opinion 
of  a  publican,  a  teacher,  a  sweetstuff  shopman  who 
sells  cigarettes  to  children,  or  a  boy  who  smokes 
cigarettes,  or  a  farm  labourer,  taken  at  random,  upon 


each  of  the  four  Bills,  the  resultant  would  be  extremely 
interesting. 

I  am  more  anxious  to  press  this  upon  you  because, 
as  I  have  already  stated  in  "The  Progress  of  the 
World,"  the  present  month  is  very  critical  for  the 
future,  not  merely  for  the  Ministry  and  the  present 
majority,  but  for  the  whole  cause  of  progress  in  this 
country. 

The  great  danger  is  that  the  forces  upon  which 
the  Government  have  a  right  to  rely  may  be  divided 
by  difference  of  opinion  on  details ;  and  it  cannot 
be  too  clearly  understood  by  everybody  that  if 
there  is  any  sulking  in  the  tent,  or  any  refusal  to 
support  the  Government  at  this  juncture,  we  shall 
have  to  face  certain  defeat. 

If  the  service  is  for  any  reason  distasteful,  or  if 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  perform  it,  may  I  beg  of 
you  at  least  to  send  me  a  postcard  to  that  effect  ? 

The  last  thing  to  be  desired  is  to  keep  the  names 
of  Helpers  on  my  books  who  do  not  help,  and  who 
cannot  even  be  relied  upon  to  say  when  they  are 
unable  to  help  when  such  is  the  case. 

I  am,  yours  gratefully, 

WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 


"Our  Greatest  Critic"  is  the  title  of  a  very 
appreciative  article  on  Mr.  Bryce,  which  appears  in 
the  February  number  of  the  Chautauquan. 

*  *  * 

If  to-day  a  census  of  opinion  could  be  taken  of 

the  whole  of  the  Europeans  in  the  Far  East,  there 
would  be  one  solid  vote  against  the  English  alliance 
with  Japan. — The  Magazine  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

The  North  American  Review  for  February  devotes 
the  first  thirty  pages  to  a  discussion  of  the  financial 
situation  in  America,  by  Lyman  J.  Gage,  formerly 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  William  B.  Ridgely,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency ;  Charles  A.  Conant ;  and 
Charles  B.  Macdonald  ;  and  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
discusses  the  legitimacy  of  the  closet-drama  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  believes  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  illegitimate,  seeing  that  nowadays  actors 
and  audiences  are  alike  waiting  to  reward  a  new 
dramatic  poet. 

*  *  * 

In  the  United  Service  Magazine  for  March  there 
are  three  answers  to  Lord  Esher's  problem  in  Mili- 
tary Education.  One  is  by  a  Field  Officer,  another 
by  Colonel  F.  N.  Maude,  and  a  third  by  Mr.  T. 
Miller  Maguire.  The  latter  says  that  Lord  Ester's 
arguments  are  on  the  whole  in  the  right  direction 
and  are  very  valuable,  and  his  censures  on  the 
Army  Council  are  more  than  deserved.  The  Field 
Officer  is  more  hostile,  but  Colonel  Maude  says 
that  no  lover  of  truth  can  deny  the  general  fairness  of 

his  conclusions. r\r\cs\c> 
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NITRO-BACTERINE 

in  the  Amateur's  Garden. 


DURING  March  and  April  everyone  who  loves 
his  or  her  garden  will  be  busily  engaged 
sowing  seeds  and  bedding  out  plants.  The 
amateur  takes  even  more  interest  in  his  few  rows  of 
beans  and  peas  than  the  farmer  does  in  his  broad 
acres.  The  small  garden  is  par  excellence  the  place 
where  Nitro-Bacterine  can  be  best  tested  and  its 
results  compared  Everyone  interested  in  improving 
his  garden  crops,  the  blooms  of  his  sweet  peas  or  the 
fragrance  of  his  roses,  should  make  an  experiment 
with  this  culture,  which  will  ere  long  be  the  necessary 
fertiliser  without  which  no  leguminous  crops  will  ever 
be  planted.  There  is  a  wonderful  fascination  in 
watching  day  after  day  the  growth  of  two  rows  of  peas 
planted  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  seed,  and 
seeing  one  of  the  rows  develop  more  rapidly  and  into 
finer  plants  than  the  other  merely  because  a  few 
invisible  bacteria,  obtained  at  a  trifling  cost,  are  work- 
ing away  with  might  and  main  beneath  the  soil.  An 
added  interest  in  such  a  race  is  introduced  if  a  third 
row  of  inoculated  peas  be  in  addition  watered  with 
the  culture. 

Some  amateurs  seem  to  find  it  an  insurmountable 
difficulty  that  there  is  no  general  culture  which  will 
benefit  all  plants  equally.  We  have  already  in 
previous  articles  explained  why  different  cultures  are 
needed.  The  bacteria  in  each  case  are  obtained 
from  the  plant  the  culture  is  to  benefit.  They  are 
rendered  much  more  virulent  for  attacking  leguminous 
plants  by  the  special  method  of  their  preparation,  but 
they  always  remain  most  partial  to  the  plant  from 
which  they  originally  sprang.  As  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  watering  the  growing  plants  as  well  as 
inoculating  the  seeds,  the  contents  of  a  quart  package 
can  generally  be  used  with  advantage  on  the  parti- 
cular plants  for  which  the  culture  has  been  prepared. 
If,  however,  there  is  still  some  left  over  there  is  no 
need  to  waste  it ;  used  on  other  leguminous  plants  it 
will  benefit  them  to  some  extent 

INTERESTING  EXPERIMENTS. 

Nitro-Bacterine  is  being  subjected  to  many  interest- 
ing tests  all  over  the  world.  We  should  be  glad  to 
receive  reports  later  on  from  those  who  are  using  the 
culture,  stating  the  results  obtained.  One  experimenter 
writes : — "  I  have  taken  an  acre  of  poor  ground  and 
am  sowing  a  quarter  of  an  acre  with  inoculated  seed, 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  inoculated  seed  and  plants 
watered,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  dunged  with  farmyard 
manure  and  some  artificial  that  I  usually  use,  and  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  left  as  it  is.  Uninoculated  seed  is 
being  sown  in  the  last  two."  One  enthusiastic  gentle- 
man wrote  to  his  local  paper  stating  that  he  would 
inoculate  free  on  a  certain  day  all  peas  and  beans 


brought  him.  He  was  rather  surprised  when  close 
on  150  turned  up  to  have  their  seeds  treated.  The 
general  interest  is  increasing  daily.  Many  of  our 
agents  now  supply  inoculated  seeds,  and  if  anyone 
would  prefer  to  purchase  seeds  already  treated,  rather 
than  to  treat  them  himself,  we  will  send  him  the 
name  and  address  of  the  nearest  agent  who  will 
supply  him. 

WONDER-WORKERS  OP  THE  SOIL, 

We  have  received  many  applications  for  the  special 
lecture  describing  the  way  in  which  the  nitrogen- 
fixing  bacteria  do  their  work,  and  dealing  generally 
with  seed  and  soil  inoculation.  The  lecture  is  illus- 
trated with  sixty-four  excellent  lantern  slides,  and  has 
been  given  in  many  centres  with  great  success.  The 
lecture  set  can  be  hired  for  a  single  evening,  or  longer 
period  if  desired ;  prices  on  application.  The  lecture 
itself  is  supplied  in  pamphlet  form,  post  free  seven 
stamps. 

SOME  COMPARISONS. 

Some  people  seem  to  imagine  that  the  seed  from 
inoculated  plants  may  lose  their  vitality.  The 
following  experiment  made  last  year  by  Mr.  R.  E. 
Ford,  of  Sheffield  to  show  that  they  do  not,  will 
be  of  interest.    He  says  : — 

"  The  seed  used  was  saved  from  inoculated  plants 
grown  in  1906.  Half  of  these  seeds  were  inoculated 
and  half  were  not.  The  height  of  the  inoculated  sweet 
peas  varied  from  five  to  six  feet,  while  the  uninocu- 
lated varied  from  four  to  five  feet.  The  bloom  of  the 
treated  was  greater  in  quantity,  larger  individually  and 
lasted  longer  than  the  untreated.  But  what  was  most 
striking  to  my  mind  (and  this  was  remarked  upon  by 
others)  was  that  the  flowers  of  the  inoculated  possessed 
a  distinct  perfume."  He  made  similar  experiments 
with  peas  near  Chatham,  but  in  addition  to  inocu- 
lation, the  plants  when  three  or  four  inches  high  were 
watered  with  the  pea  culture.  He  says :  "  The  peas 
which  were  inoculated  returned  thirty  per  cent, 
increase  over  the  untreated.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
them,  as  there  were  so  many  pods  (that  the  leaves 
could  scarcely  be  seen.  I  have  never  had  such  a 
crop  before." 

IMPROVING  PASTURE. 

In  the  same  way  we  reply  to  queries  about  meadow 
and  grazing  land  by  giving  the  result  of  actual 
experience.    A  farmer  in  Melsetter,  Scotland,  says : — 

I  put  the  inoculation  liquid  on  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  grass  and  clover  as  a  top-dressing.  In  about  a 
week  I  could  see  an  improvement,  and  it  (the  clover)  was  far 
higher  and  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  field  right  on  until  it  was 
cut.    There  was  double  the  quantity  on  it,  and  it  was  the  sam* 
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with  the  aftermath  ;  it  came  up  the  second  time  far  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  rest  of  the  field. 

Another^  writing  from  Battle,  says  : — 

I  sprayed  part  of  a  field  of  grass,  cut  over  each  year  then 
pastured,  with  the  culture  solution.  Now  the  sprayed  part 
shows  a  great  deal  more  white  clover  than  the  rest  of  the  field. 
On  a  piece  of  very  poor  land  of  seven-year  old  pasture  I  sowed 
inoculated  white  clover  seed.  The  result  has  been  a  great 
improvement  in  the  clover  compared  with  other  portion  of  the 
field,  which  had  formerly  the  best  clover. 

SOME  GENERAL  PARTICULARS. 

Nitro-Bacterine  is  only  beneficial  for  leguminous 
crops.  It  does  not,  by  direct  application,  improve 
root  or  grain  crops  or  fruit  trees.  Nor  does  it  benefit 
potatoes,  bulbs,  or  vines.  The  only  non-leguminous 
plants  for  which  cultures  have  been  prepared  are 
tomatoes,  strawberries,  and  roses. 

One  package  of  Nitro-Bacterine  consists  of  three 
separate  packets,  which  will  produce  one  gallon  of 
culture.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  all  the  culture  at 
once.  Divide  the  contents  of  each  of  the  three 
packets  into  equal  portions,  and  use  one  of  each. 

Watering  with  a  solution  of  Nitro-Bacterine  is 
attended  with  the  most  beneficial  results.  The  object 
of  this  watering  is,  of  course,  to  get  the  bacteria  into 
the  ground  round  the  roots  of  the  growing  plants. 
They  are  wanted  on  the  roots,  not  on  the  leaves.  Use 
an  ordinary  watering-cart  Growing  crops  are  best 
watered  when  about  two  inches  high ;  standing 
pastures  and  clovers  should  not  be  watered  until  new 
growth  has  commenced.  Far  the  best  results  are 
obtained  by  both  inoculating  the  seed  and  then,  later 
on,  watering  the  crops.  One  such  watering  will 
suffice,  although  a  further  watering  a  fortnight  latex  is 
often  given.  When  used  for  watering  the  gallon  of 
solution  should  be  diluted  with  fifty  gallons  of  water. 

Any  grass  land,  or  lawn  which  contains  clover,  is 
much  improved  if  watered  with  clover  solution.  Poor 
meadow  land,  if  sown  with  inoculated  clover  seed,  is 
greatly  benefited ;  so  too  are  clover  sick  fields. 

It  is  most  necessary  to  add  phosphates  and  lime  to 
the  soil.  Nitro-Bacterine  does  not  take  the  place  of 
these.  Where,  however,  nitrate  manures  would  have 
been  used  for  leguminous  crops  their  place  may  be 
taken  by  inoculation  with  Nitro-Bacterine. 

The  nitro-fixing  bacteria  in  Nitro-Bacterine  are  per- 
fectly harmless.  They  will  not  do  the  slightest  injury 
to  man  or  beast.  Nor  can  they  harm  any  crops  in 
the  least,  supposing  all  the  conditions  are  unfavour- 
able to  their  being  able  to  increase  the  yield. 

The  bacteria  in  the  form  they  are  supplied  in  the 
Nitro-Bacterine  packets  will  live  for  at  least  two  years. 
After  the  solution  has  been  made,  however,  they  will 


only  remain  alive  in  it  for  forty-eight  hours.  After 
the  seeds  have  been  inoculated  the  bacteria  retain 
their  vitality  for  several  weeks,  but  it  is  better  not  to 
keep  the  seed  too  long  before  sowing,  as  the  bacteria 
may  be  rubbed  off. 

Nitro-Bacterine  can  be  safely  sent  abroad  by  post 
It  is  specially  packed  to  resist  damp  in  the  tropics. 
Unless  6d.  is  sent  to  cover  extra  postage,  the  package 
will  be  sent  per  sample  post.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
it  is  sent  by  letter  post. 

AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT. 

We  have  arranged  with  Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  the 
famous  sweet  pea  specialist,  to  send  to  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  two  sixpenny  packets  of  mixed 
sweet  pea  seeds ;  one  packet  will  contain  inoculated 
seeds,  the  other  ordinary  seeds.  These  should  be 
sown  in  parallel  rows,  so  that  results  can  be  readily 
compared.  Those  desirous  of  making  this  interesting 
experiment  should  send  is.  id.  to  "Nitro-Bacterine" 
at  the  address  given  below. 


Please  send  me  gallon  packets  of 

NITRO-BACTERINE,  for  crops  marked  as 
under \  for  which  I  enclose  £ 

[Fill  in  amount  at  rate  of  5s.  per  package.) 

Name   

A  ddress  


Separate  cultures  are  supplied  for  each  of  the 
undermentioned — 

BEANS  (FIELD  &  BROAD)  ALSIKE 

RUNNER  LUCERNE 

LUPINS  ROSES 

PEAS,  GARDEN  SAINFOIN 

SWEET  TARES 

FIELD  TOMATOES 

CLOVER,  RED  TREFOIL 

WHITE  COWPEA8 

To  NITRO-BACTERINE, 

Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Strtot,  W.C. 


In  addition  to  the  5s.  gallon  packages  we  supply 
quart  packages  for  2s.  6d.  in  five  cultures,  viz.,  for 
sweet  peas,  for  broad  beans,  for  runner  beans,  for 
garden  peas,  and  for  lupins.  These  2s.  6d.  packages 
are  supplied  to  residents  in  the  United  Kingdom  only. 

Full  descriptive  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of 
three  penny  stamps. 
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Esperanto!  Esperanto!  Esperanto! 

THE  NEW  AUXILIARY  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE. 


Esperanto,  invented  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  has  now  its  assured  place  as  a  common  auxiliary  language  for  all  international 
purposes,  on  account  of  its  simplicity  of  structure  and  its  marvellous  adaptability  for  new  expressions. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  Esperanto  (and  it  may  be  acquired  in  a  comparatively  short  time)  should  begin  with  the  simplest 
and  most  useful  Primer,  entitled  "  Esperanto  for  the  Million." 


TEXT  "BOOKS. 
Esperanto  for  the  Million. 

Forty-eight  Pages  in  Coloured  Cover.  PRICE  ONE 
PENNY.  By  post,  lid.  It  is  the  Cheapest,  the 
Best,  and  the  most  complete  Esperanto  Primer  ever 
published  for  the  use  of  beginners. 

Students  should  afterwards  provide  themselves  with 

The    Student's    Complete  Text 
Book, 

Edited  by  Dr.  J.  C.  O'Connor.  176  pp.  Price  1/-  j 
by  post,  1/2.  Contains  the  full  Grammar,  Exercises  in 
Duplicate  serving  as  keys  the  one  to  the  other, 
Conversations,  Commercial  Letters,  and  two  Vocabu- 
laries. 

Another  excellent  Text  Book  is 

Grammar  and  Exercises. 

Adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  DE  Beau  front  by 
Richard  H.  Geoghegan.  65  pp.  Serviceable 
chiefly  for  Class  Teaching.  The  Exercises  are  in 
Esperanto  alone  (no  Vocabularies).  1/6  ;  by  post,  1/7. 
Also 


Cart's  First  Lessons  in  Esperanto. 

apt 

by  post  7d- 


Which  is  a  very  simple  Primer  and  specially  adapted  for 
the  teaching  of  the  blind.    "  *     ~  *  ~" 


Price  6 


USEFUL  DICTIONARIES. 
English-Esperdnto  Dictionary. 

By  J.  C.  O'Connor,  M.  A.,  and  C.  F.  Haves.  200  pp, 
Price  1/6  net ;  by  post,  1/8. 

A   Supplement   to   the  English- 
Esperanto  Dictionary. 

Containing  many  new  words,  together  with  a  special 
list  of  Commercial  Terms  and  Phrases,  useful  to  Business 
Men  who  use  Esperanto.  Compiled  by  P.  D.  Hugon. 
Price  3d. ;  by  post,  4d. 

Esperanto*English  Dictionary. 

By  A,  Motteau.  138  pp.  Price  1/6  pet ;  by  post, 
1/Si  These  Dictionaries  also  may  be  had  bound  in  one 
volume,  cloth.    Price  5/-. 


READING  "BOOKS. 
A  First  Reader. 

Intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  the  study  of 
Esperanto.  Compiled  by  E.  A.  Lawrence.  Price  6d. 
net ;  by  post,  7a. 

La  Parizaneto. 

Resumeto  de  la  Vivo  kaj  Manieroj  de  la  Francoj.  This 
little  volume  is  a  practical  and  interesting  account  of  the 
•  manners  and  customs  of  the  French  people,  with  special 
reference  to  Paris.  The  Esperanto  translation  is  by 
Messrs.  O'Connor  and  Hayes  from  the  text  of  Pr.  R. 
Kron.  Price  1/6  net  in  cloth  ;  1/-  net  in  paper  covers. 

Fundamenta  Krestomatio. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Zamenhof.  A  Standard  Collection  of 
Prose  and  Poetry.    Price  3/6. 

La  Progresadode  ia  Pilgrimanto. 

De  tiu  &i  Mondo  gis  la  Venonta.  (Uustrita.) 

(An  Esperanto  Edition  of  Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress.") Esperantigita  de  Joseph  Rhodes,  Esp.,  5260. 
Crown  8vo.,  150  pp.    Price  l/o  (Fr.  2),  post  tree. 

La  Sercado  por  la  Ora  &aflano. 

An  Illustrated  Translation  of  "The  Quest  of  the  Golden 
Fleece."  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Translated 
by  Dr.  O'Connor  and  Mr.  Hayes.  Price  6d.  net.  This 
little  book  and  the  English  version  will  be  sent  post  free 
9d.    It  has  been  prepared  as  a  help  to  Students. 

Students  should  also  read 

An  International  Language: 

The  Problem  and  its  Solution. 

(Esenco  kaj  estonteco  de  la  ideo  de  lingvo  internacia.) 
Esperanto  Text  by  Unuel.  Translated  from  "  Funda- 
menta Krestomatio"  by  Alfred  E.  Wackrill. 
Price  6d. ;  by  post,  7d, 

And 

International  Language 

Past,  Present  and  Future. 

With  Specimens  of  Esperanto  and  Grammar.  By  W. 
T.  Clark,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  Ph.D.  (Leipzig).  Just 
Published.    Price  2/6  net. 

La  Revuo. 

The  only  Esperantist  Review  with  the  constant  colla- 
boration of  Doktoro  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  the  Author  of 
Esperanto.  Price,  Single  Copy.  6d. ;  post  free,  7Jd. 
Annual  Subscription,  6/6  post  free. 


Stead's  Publishing  House,  39,  Whitefriars  Street,  London,  E.C.  ^ 

boogie  Z 
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A  Guinea  Library 
for  13/- ! 


THE  LITTLE  MASTERPIECE 
LIBRARY  OF  PROSE, 

Edited  by  the  late  WILLIAM  STEAD,  Jun., 
has  earned  golden  opinions  from  all  who  have 
purchased  it.  The  twelve  books — giving  the 
best  works  of  the  masters  of  English  literature 
— in  their  handsome  bookcase  have  commanded 
a  ready  sale  at  21 S. 


There  are  now  only  a  few  sets  left,  and 
readers  of  the  Review  of  Reviews  are  given  the 
first  opportunity  of  purchasing  the  remainder 
of  these  guinea  sets  for  13&.,  carriage  paid. 


The  Library  consists  of : — 

"BOOKS,  AND  HOW  TO  BEAD  THEM.'9 

A  volume  of  practical  advice  on  the  choice  and  reading 
of  books.  It  contains  a  chapter  by  Mr.  John  Morley  on 
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SANATOGEN 


Jls   the   Preparation  the  First  Intellects   of  the  world  of  Medical  Science 
have    specially   produced   to  replace   the    many  harmful    confections  sold 
=  under  the  title  of  "Food-Remedies".  = 


Over  2000  renowned  Physicians  certify  SANATOGEN  to  be  the  most 

nourishing  Recuperative 


ii 


FOR  ENFEEBLED  BODIES 
OVERWROUGHT  NERVES 
AND  FATIGUED  BRAINS 


Carefully  fill  up  the  card  below  and  post  it.  and  the  proprietors  will,  immediately  on  receipt,  send  you  all  inform- 
ation, and  give  you  every  facility  to  learn  it  SANATOGEN  will  suit  your  case. 


TO  THE  SANATOGEN  CO.,  83,  Upper  Thames  Street,  LONDON  E.C. 

Send  free  of  charge  to  (he  address  below  all  information  as  to  what  SANATOGEN 
i,  what  effect  it  has,  how  it  can  be  procured,  and  how  it  is  to  be  taken.    Also  enclose 
numbers  from  the  following  list  of  booklets  on 

1.  SANATOGEN  in  diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,  Nervous  Prostration,  Senile  Diseases  etc. 

2.  SANATOGEN  as  a  Tonic  and  general  Restorative. 

3.  SANATOGEN  in  diseases  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels,  Indigestion  and  Dyspepsia. 

4.  SANATOGEN  in  diseases  of  the  Lungs:  with  special  chapter  on  Consumption,  its  prevention 
and  cure. 

5.  SANATOGEN  in  Anaemia  and  Chlorosis. 

6.  SANATOGEN  in  Children's  Ailments:  with  special  chapters  on  Rickets,  Teething,  Deran- 
gements of  the  Bowels  etc. 
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:  :  :  Nutriment  and  Nerve  Strengthener  :  :  : 

MORE  USED  THAN  ANY  OTHER 

:  :  :  in  Germany,  Austria  and  Russia.  :  :  : 
A  FOOD  REMEDY  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM  BACTERli 

Are  you  overworked? 

Then  SANATOOEN  will  give  you  Powers  of  Endurance! 

Are  your  Nerves  out  of  order? 

Then  SANATOOEN  will  Brace  you  up! 

Are  your  Brains  overtaxed? 

Then  SANATOOEN  will  make  you  Fresh  and  Clear-t 

Hundreds  of  letters  and  Physicians' Reports  like  the  following  can  be  seen  at  83,  Upper  Thames  St  London LC 
PATIENTS'  GRATEFUL  THANKS.      PHYSICIANS9  VOLUNTARY  REPOF 


Nervous  Prostration  and  Indigestion. 

"M"  nervous  system  was  shattered  and  my 
stomacn  reduced  to  lowest  weakness.  SANATOOEN 
has  renewed  the  full  strength  of  both.  1  now  eat 
as  a  healthy  person  should.  I  believe  an  invalid 
could  live  for  a  long  time  on  SANATOOEN  alone." 
Mr.  W.  Millar,  Hamilton  NB. 

Mental  Strain  and  loss  of  Memory. 

"My  Case  was  one  of  Serious  Cerebral  Anaemia, 
resulting  in  great  prostration  and  loss  of  memory, 
and  I  honestly  believe  that  my  complete  recovery  was 
due  to  the  use  of  SANATOOEN."  S.  O.  Buchanan- 
Woollaston,  Ling,  Littleham  Cross,  Exmouth. 

Children's  Ailments. 

"My  little  bpy,  aged  2  years,  reduced  through 
scarlet  fever,  was  nothing  but  skin  and  bone  till  we 
gave  him  SANATOGEN.  We  found  SANATOOEN 
just  the  food  he  needed.  At  the  end  of  a  month 
he  was  a  brighter,  different  child,  and  is  now  a 
healthy  rosy  boy  and  quite  stout."  Mrs.  Powell, 
New  Bilton,  Warwickshire. 


Gastric  Catarrh. 

A  Bradford  Practitioner  reports.  "I  used  SANA- 
TOGEN on  myself  for  Gastric  Catarrh.  It  wis 
easily  retained  on  the  stomach  (when  beef  tea  was 
rejected)  and  I  derived  great  benefit  from  its 
nourishing  properties." 

Remarkable  Effect  on  the  Aged. 

An  Eminent  Olasgow  Physician  reports:  "An  old 
lady  patient,  94  years  of  age,  whose  nervous  system 
was  so  affected  as  to  render  her  for  two  months 
quite  or  almost  unconscious,  and  her  sight  and 
hearing  almost  gone,  has,  after  a  course  of  SANA- 
TOGEN, regained  sensibility,  her  sight  has  greatly 
improved,  and  her  hearing  is  as  perfect  as  it  was 
months  before  her  illness." 

Weakly  Suckling  Infants. 

A  Musselburgh  NB.  Family  Doctor  writes: 
"I  had  a  case  of  a  child  fed  on  cow's  milk,  yel 
steadily  falling  away.  SANATOGEN  brought  tru 
child  back  to  health  and  the  mother  continues 
using  it,  and  the  child  thrives." 
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«,  ti*aticri?  flack  a: 
equal  to  Lithcgr.if  . 
pen  and  paper  used  in  vmu 
drawing  the  original.  Cff' 
superior  to  those 
copying  apparatus. 


Use 
the  . .  • 


Printed  by  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Limited,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  GSrjfc&tw 

Proprietor  at  39  and  40,  Whitefriars  Street,  London,  E.C.—  March,  1908. 


"  PHOTO-AUTOCOI 

a  shnplified  form  of  Collotype,  furnishing  a  number  of  SpWftdW  1\ 

Prints  in  any  colour,  equal  to  Silver,  Platmotype,  or  Brom 
saving  of  time  and  expense.    From  55S* 
Sera  for  Price  L  is!  and  Specimens,  cr  tell  a  rid  see  rtese  usffttl  ini*vtv~.  i 

THE.  AUTOCOPYIST  CO.  (*•  Dept.)  123,  CANNON  STREET.  LONDON 

te^.CflO©5H®Mn  Street,  W..and  I 


VAN  HOUTEN  S 


A  COCOA 
YOU  CAN  ENJOY. 


APRIL 

1908 


C.-B.SCOVERNMENT: 

Its  Successes  and  its  Difficulties. 

CHARACTER  SKETCH : 

THE  EARL  OF  DUDLEY 


In  Memoriam:  BENJAMIN  WAUGH. 


CLUBS,  "  PUBS,"  AND  BREWERS: 

Why  not  Tackle  the  Tied-House  Injustice  ? 

IS  LLOYD-GEORGE  THE  NEXT  PRIME  MINISTER  ? 


V/£W 


I 


GENERAL  GORDON: 

By  LORD  CROMER. 

Which  Failed  in  His  Duty  ? 

AN  INDICTMENT  AND  THE  VERDICT. 


\l  OFFICE  .: 


•14rTOEQlKJST,,STRANQ,W.C 
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80   YEARS'  SUCCESS. 

Congreve's  Elixir 

has  never  been  superseded  as  a  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION, 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  COUGHS 
AND  COLDS. 


CONGREVE'S  ELIXIR  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  at  i/i*,  9/9,  4/6 

and  1 1/-  per  bottle. 
Mr.  Congreve's  new  book  on  Consumption  and  other  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs  will  be  sent,  posr  free,  tor  Sixpence,  from  Coombe  Lodge, 
Peck  ham,  London,  S.E. 


MODERN  OFFICE  METHODS 


An  88-page  work,    entitled   "  HELP," 
dealing  with  office  organisation  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  free  to  every  business  man. 
Write  for  it. 


PLEX  MULTICOPIER 

The  Now  Duplicator  for 


NO  GELATINS.   NO  STENCIL.  NO 

MUDDLE8OME  PBOCSSS 
100  Copies  from  Pen,  Type  or  Penoil 
in  a  lew  Minutes. 
Complete,  Foolscap, 


■/- 


Quadruplex  Co.,  Dept.2i,  Serutton  St.,  London,  E.C. 


EVERY  DAY,   EVERY  HOUR 

finds  use  for  the  pen — then  what  you   need  is  a  smooth-pointed,  easy-flowing 


the  Pen  which  is  exactly  right,  and  always  right.    A  Nib 
which  exactly  44  fits  your  hand  "  may  be  fitted,  and  when 
once  yuu  are  the  possessor  of  your  own  "Swan/* 
it  will  always  be  ready,  require  no  coaxing, 
and  will  make  your  writing  a  pleasure. 
Ask  a  "  Swan  "  user  if  he  would  ever 
use  an  ordinary  pen  again,  and 
whether  he  would  use  any 
other  pen  in  preference 
to  a  "  Swan." 


There  Is  no 
expense  involved 
in  trying  a  "SWAN." 

We  undertake  to  suit  your  require- 
ments, and  the  money  expended  on  its 

purchase  will  be  saved  in  the  course  of  the  first 
few  months.    Good  for  years  of  writing. 


SOLD  BY  STATIONERS  AND  JEWELLERS. 
Prices  tO/ 6  upwards. 

Write  for  Catalogue     a  Post  Card  will  do     Send  it  NOW! 


MABIE,  TODD  8f  CO.,  79  &  80,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

93,  Cheapside.  E.C.      05a,  Regent  Street,  W.      3,  Exchange  Street,  Manchester. 
Brentano's,  37,  Ave.  de  TOpera,  Paris.   -  10,  Rue  Neuve,  Brussels.      And  at  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Catalogue  Free. 

TRUSSES,  BELTS, 


and 


Every  Article 

■for 

Sick  Nursing 

"  all  about  Elastic  Stockings, 

how  to  wear,  clea*y  ami  repair  them, 
post  free  two  stamps. 


W.  H.  BAILEY  &  SON, 
Oxfem 

|lg62  Fore  Street.  E  <'  ) 


M,  Oxfomd 
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THE  SEEKER 

A  Quarterly  Magazine,  devoted  to  the  Study  of 
CHRISTIAN   MYSTICISM  and  the  Philo- 
sophy of  JACOB  BOEHME,  whilst  maintaining 
the  Old  Faith. 

Edited  by  Rev.  G.  W.  ALLEN,  Vicar  of  Bretby, 

BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


Subscription,  2/6  per  annum.  In  Hay  the  Fourth  Year  begins. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Editor,  or  to  the  Publisher, 
PHILIP  WELBY,  6,  Henrietta  Street,  W.C. 


RUPTURE 

ATKINSON'S  PATENT  TRUSS  FOR  THE  RADICAL  CURE  OF  RUPTURE. 

A    OUAHANTEID  REMEDY. 

Simple,  Rapid,  and  Effective.     Medical  Reports  and  Testimonials  on  receipt  of 
stamped  address. 

B.  F.  ATKINSON,  5a,  Bury  Street,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C. 

(Late  of  Mill  Street). 

The  Only  Truss  Won  and  recommended  by  SIR  ANDREW  CLARK, 
Late  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

CURER. 


THE  INDIAN  REVIEW 

A  HIGH-CLASS  MONTHLY 

Edited  by  MR.  G.  A.  NATES  AN. 

HA8  AN  EMINENT  LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Annual  Subscription,/  *nlanc*  .  \  •  £s-  5  (Five). 

'<  Great  Britain  .  Ten  Shillings. 
Including  Postage,  (  tj.s.A.     .    .  Three  Dollars. 

.  •  Special  Features  .  . 

NUMBER  of  original  contributions  by  well-known 
Indian  and  English  writers  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
Critical  Reviews  of  the  latest  Books.  Summary  of  note- 
worthy articles  in  leading  English,  American,  and  Indian 
periodicals.  Selections  from  the  notable  Utterances  of 
the  Day.  Notes  and  news  on  Industrial,  Commercial,  and 
Agricultural  matters  ;  also  select  notes  on  Literary,  Edu- 
cational, Legal,  Medical,  Scientific,  Personal,  Political, 
and  General  Topics.  Among  other  special  attractions 
of  the  Review  may  be  mer  <oned  "  Current  Events," 
"  Questions  of  Importance,"  "  List  of  Books  on  India," 
"  India  in  English,  Indian,  and  American  Periodicals," 
and  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

Each  issue  will  contain  at  least  eighty  pages 
{crown  quarto)  of  solid  matter. 


Annual  Subscription,  Ten  SM!i!n*s,  Inclusive  of  postage. 
Specimen  Copies  and  Rates  for  Advertisements  may  be  h^d  of 
Messrs.  WILLIAM  DAWSON  A  SjNS.  121,  Cannon  St.,  London, 
Or  of  G.  A.  NATESAN  &  CO.,  ESPLANADE,  MADRAS. 


Stall's  Books. 

The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledge.    225th  Thousand. 

The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  P.  Hortoo, 
Fred  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and  Hundreds 
sylvan  us  stall,  d.d.  of  Others. 

BOOKS  TO  MKN.    By  Sylvanus  Stall.  D.D. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 


BOOKS  TO  WOMEN. 


By  Mr*.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D .  and 
Mrs.  Emma  F.  A.  Drake.  M.D. 


What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

4*.  net  per  copy,  postage  +d.  Send  for  table  oj  contents. 

Vir  Publishing  Co.f'*882VSSS?%8r* 


ONE  SHILLING. 


AFTER  DEATH, 

A  Personal  Narrative. 

BEING  A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

'*  Letters  from  Julia.** 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  beyond  the  grave  to  many 
bereaved  persons,  bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  to  dwell  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 

It  has  passed  through  Seven  Editions  In  this  country  since 
1897.  It  has  been  reprinted  In  America.  Translations 
have  already  appeared  in  FRENCH,  OERMAN,  DUTCH, 
and  ICELANDIC.  Translations  are  In  preparation  Into 
Swedish  and  Danish, 

Extract  from  the  Preface. 

"  I  have  received  so  many  grateful  letters  from  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who,  after  sorrowing  lor  their  def u  as  those  that  have  no 
hope,  felt  on  reading  this  book  as  if  their  lost  ones  were  in  vrry  rjuth 
restored  to  life,  that  I  can  no  longer  refuse  to  issue  it  to  a  wider  public 
I  have  not  changed  a  word  or  syllable  in  the  letters  themselves.  They 
stand  exactly  as  they  were  printed  in  the  original  edition  where  tbey 
were  reproduced  from  the  automatic  manuscript  of  the  invisible  author 
who  used  my  passive  hand  as  her  amanuensis.  I  have  also  left  unaltered 
the  introduction  explaining  how  these  letters  were  written.  But  1  ha\e 
changed  the  title  to  one  which  is  more  challenging  than  '  Letters  Jrem 
Julia,'  and  *  hich  also  indicates  more  explicitly  the  subject  of  the  book." 

Price  One  Shilling;  net.   By  Post  1/2. 


STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE.  31 


9,  Whitefriara  Street,  E.C* 
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ARE  YOU  GREY? 

TNEN  GET  MY  LIQUID  FREE. 

You  can  never  permanently  alter  the  colour  of  your  hair  by  a 
mere  dve.  But  mv  Liauid  will  without  fail  restore  colour  to  Grey 
Hair— all  the  rich  natural  colour 
of.  earlier  life.  Dyes  only  -stain  the  hair 
and  are  temporary  and  harmful.  Rather 
use  ink  or  stove  polish. 

Prof.  Paul  Llnd'e  Liquid  is  an 
absolutely  scientific  formula,  the  result 
of  wide  experience,  chemical  knowledge, 
and  study.  It  acts  upon  the  pigmen- 
tary ^landOf  causing  a  true  and 
permanent  alteration  of  the  colour.  The 
hair  also  etope  falling,  the  growth 
is  promoted,  all  Dandruff  die- 
appears,  and  the  hair  becomes  soft 
and  glossy.  In  most  cases  a  full-size 
bottle  suffices:  therefore  my  Liquid  is 
the  Oheapeet  Hair  Restorer  in 
the  world  It  is  also  perfectly 
harmleee. 

Write  or  Call  for  Free  Bottle. 

I  want  you  to  test  it  on  your  own  hair  and  I  absolutely  guarantee 
success.  I  will  give  you  a  bottle  free  if  you  call,  or  will  send  a  bottle 
in  private  wrapper  on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps  to  pay  postage 
and  packing. 


Prof.  PAUL 


(Dept.  107  B),  54,  Duke  St.,  Meyfeir, 

(s  Doors  from  Oxford  Street.) 


LIND, 

London. 


HOW  TO  ACQUIRE  AND  STRENGTHEN 

WILL-POWER 

By  PROF.  RICHARD  J.  EBBARD. 

Rational  Training  of  the  Will  and  the  Development  of  Energy. 

His  ingenious  course  of  self-treatment  first  of  all  removes  all  impedi- 
ments to  energy  and  will  power,  such  as  NEURASTHENIA,  absence  of 
mind,  insomnia,  exhaustion  and  debility,  headache,  trembling,  timidity, 
trepidation,  neuralgia,  nervous  pains,  loss  of  appetite,  Indigestion,  weak 
memory,  confusion,  fits  of  rage,  inconstancy,  alcoholism,  nicotinism,  hysteria, 
sexual  disorders,  cowardice,  absent-mindedness,  lack  of  self-confidence, 
melancholia,  stage-fright,  fright  of  exams.,  bashfulness,  &c. 

As  a  cure  for  neurasthenia  and  all  the  impediments  to  the  development  of 
energy,  the  following  advantages  can  be  claimed  for  this  method : 

It  is  infallible. 

It  takes  effect  immediately  and  effects  a  complete  cure  in  a  few  weeks, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 

t  Even  the  weakest  and  most  wanting  in  energy  can  start  with  the  treatment 
immediately  without  any  trouble,  but  with  unfailing  success. 

It  requires  no  pecuniary  outlay  other  than  the  daily  cost  of  living. 
>  It  is  neither  troublesome  nor  tedious,  nor  does  it  take  up  your  valuable 
tune. 

No  expensive  medicines  are  required,  no  course  of  treatment,  no  sojourn 
at  bathing  resorts,  &c,  no  cold  water  cure,  massage,  electrical  treatment, 
hypnotism,  &c.?  is  necessary. 

It  can  be  carried  out  without  interrupting  or  interfering  with  your  business 
dudes  or  calling.  # 

It  needs  no  assistance  from  a  physician. 

It  can  be  followed  up  unknown  to  those  around  you,  and  without  the 
assistance  of  anyone.    It  lies  solely  in  your  own  bands. 

After  complete  cure  it  is  the  surest  means  of  preserving  health,  a  protec- 
tion against  any  relapse. 

It  is  also  an  invaluable  means  for  healthy  people  for  strengthening  and 
increasing  mental  and  characteristic  propensities. 

It  strengthens  the  will,  the  self-confidence,  determination,  develops  energy 
and  activity  for  reaching  the  highest  aims.  This  is  really  "  what  the  world 
wants  ! "  &c,  &c,  &c. 

275  Pages,  9  X  6*.  Booad  in  Cloth,  6s.  6d.  net  (post  free,  6a.  lOd.) 

Send  for  24-page  Prospectus  %  free  from 

R.R.    FOWLER  &  CO.,  7,  IMPERIAL  ARCADE, 
LUDGATB  CIRCUS,  LONDON,  E.C. 


THE  HORSE  explains  everything  equine  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness, 
illustrated.    In  fact,  as  The  Field  says,  "  it  is  a  unique  work." 


The  Book  on  Horses 


The  only  one  written  by  the  highest  authorities,  In  plain 
untechnlcal  language,  is,  says  a  review, 

ITS  TREATMENT  IN 
HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Edited  by  Prof.  J.  WORTLEY  AXE,  M.R.C.V.S. 

;h  contributions  from  Sip  G.  Brown,  C.B.,  Prof.  Shave, 
Dr.  Fleming,  Mr.  H.  Leeney,  and  many  other  experts. 

It  is  up-to-date,  authoritative,  complete,  and  wonderfully 


THE  HORSE: 


THE  HORSE  occupied  its  Editor,  Prof.  J.  Wortley  Axe,  Past  President  of  R.C.V.S.,  constantly  for  nearly  ten  years. 
Sheffield  Telegraph  says  it  is  "bvyOnd  the  value  of  money."    It  is  indispensable  to  farmers,  breeders,  ranchers,  and  all  horse  ov 


No  wonder  The 
owners  and  keepers. 

THE  HORSE  comprises  the  finest  guide  to  the  breeding,  training,  and  management  of  horses  ever  published,  all  the  information  being 
supplied  by  experts,  and  illustrated  from  actual  specimens.  y 

THE  HORSE  forms  a  veritable  library  on  matters  equine,  and  has  cost  an  unprecedented  sum  to  produce.     It  is  illustrated  S<y<?- 
by  hundreds  of  pictures,  drawings,  photographs,  and  coloured  plates.     Nine  volumes  of  about  180  pages  each,  and  measuring 
xi  in.  X  7$,  comprise  the  work  ;   and  three  sectional  coloured  cardboard  anatomical  models  of  body,  teeth,  and  hoof,  are  / 
presented  to  every  Subscriber.     The  Rerneiv  of  Reviews  described  it  last  month  as  M  a  perfect  vade  mecum  for  the  owner  / 
and  breeder  and  manager  of  horses."  /  ^5>1§r 
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Only,  brings  the  complete  work,  carriage  paid  (9s.  foreign  postage),  balance 
by  small  monthly  sums.    FILL  UP  ORDER  FORM  TO-DAY— LEST  YOU 


FORGET.    In  any  case  you  can  have  the  descriptive  booklet  free. 


THE    GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

34-5,  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 
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System  in  Business  is  often  the  key-note  of 
success.  The  first  essential  is  that  your  corres- 
pondence be  properly  conducted.  This  means 
the  use  of  a  Typewriter  which  not  only  conserves 
time  and  energy,  but  spells  consideration  for  your 
customer.  In  the  selection  of  a  Typewriter,  you 
will  look  for  a  machine  that  produces  fine  work, 
with  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
answers  every  demand  on  it,  and  is  to  be  bought 
at  a  moderate  price.     In  the 


BLICK 


ensderfer 

visible  writing 

TYPEWRITER 


you  will  find  these  desirable  qualities  combined 
as  in  no  other  one  machine.  The  price  is  from 
9  to  13  guineas,  and  if  you  will  write  for  List 
No.  56  (post  free)  you  will  find  why  the  BLICK 
is  used  to  such  an  extent  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.    May  we  send  it  to  you  ? 

The  Blickensderfer  Co.,  Ltd., 
9  &  10,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 
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150,000  Satisfied  Customers  in! 
Every  Quarter  of  the  Globe. 

CUSTOMERS  WHO  BUY  FROM  US  REGULARLY  I 
YEAR  BY  YEAR. 

I  Not  one  out  of  every  thousand  have  we  seen.  Yet  wc  fit  their  feet,  suit 
their  tastes,  and  please  their  pockets. 

WE  CAN   DO  THE  SAME   FOR  YOU. 


JUST  GIVE 


THOR  BOOTS 


For  Men,  GATORA  BOOTS 

I  for  Women,  a  trial.  We  will  send  you  as  an  induce- 
ment to  do  so  a  fine  sample  pair  of  Thor  Uoo»s,  Box 
or  Willow,  whole  golosh,  welted,  superb  style  and 
finish  for  10/6,  any  sire.  A  Gatora  Choice  Glace! 
Kid,  lace  or  button,  charmingly  designed,  perfect 
fit,  for  10/6,  any  size.  Post  paid  to  your  door.  Send 
P.O.  and  size  at  once  for  Sample.  If  they  don't  fit 
you  or  you  don't  like  them,  either  exchanged,  or 

fj  money   refunded.     Superior   qualities,    14/6,  16/6, 

fft  and  21/-.    Postage  to  Colonies  extra. 

2    Makers  of  Thor  Shirts. 
I  Cellular  Ceylon,  Oxford  Tunic, 

Perfect  Style  and  Fit.  2  11  and  3  6. 

1  Thor  Underwear, 
Thor  Fancy  Vests,  ^j^e/STaKS 
Thor  Men's  Suits,  3^;^;;^;*: 

In  Flannel*.  Tweeds.  Serges  at  factory  prices. 

We  Specialize  on  Colonial  Business. 

It  will  nay  you  to  dron  a  post  card  foi  our  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Pat  terns  to 

THOR  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

(Incorporating  Southall  A  Co.), 

Dept.    «J.,  LEEDS. 


I 


Vests  and  Pant*, 
2/11,  3  6. 


I 
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Miscellaneous  Advertisements. 

RATE  i  1/- per  line.   Minimum  charge  (five  lines)  5/- 


ARIST0S,  THE  LEGIBLE  SHORTHAND  {^.tSffi 

mentary  Reporter.  Drudgery  and  disappointment  saved;  sermons  and 
lectures  soon  taken  down  ;  complete  system,  one  shilling.— Address  A.  Janes, 
5,  Crofton  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E.   

AQTRfll  npV  — Life  Events,  Changes,  Fortunate  Days,  Business 
HOIIIULUIIIi  Success,  Matrimony:  two  years' future  added.  Send 
birth  date,  tj.  P.O.,  Prof.  Gould,  "  Butleigb,"  Whitchurch  Road,  Cardiff. 

ACTDfll  flPY  — ^e  Horoscope  of  Character,  Business,  and  Money 
HO  I  liULUU  I  ■  prospects,  Marriage  partner  described.  Future  Events, 
Changes,  &c,  accurately  foretold.  Send  birth  date,  x/-  P.O.,  and  stamped 
envelope. — Mdme.  Vkrnon  (R.S.),  Somerville  Drive,  Mount  Florida, 
Glasgow.    Satisfaction  guaranteed.  

Support  without  pressure.  Also 
new  invention  Boneless  Corsets,  Unbreakable. 
Pure  Woollenj  Pine  Wool  and  Sanitary  Cotton  Underclothing.  Surgical 
Hosiery. — Write  for  List  and  Free  Patterns,  Knitted  Corset  and  Clothing  Co., 
Nottingham.    Mention  Rcinnv.  

OLD  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ^^Z^^O^. 

Manufacturing  Dentists,  63, Oxford  Street,  London,  opposite  Rathbone  Place. 
Established  100  years.  


KNITTED  CORSETS  <fe& 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  &  CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED- 

I  require  a  representative  photographer  and  correspondent  in  London. 
Photographers  and  authors  in  all  parts  of  England  and  other  countries  are 
requested  to  write  at  once  if  capable  of  furnishing  suitable  material  for 
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LONDON,  April  x,  1908. 

No  importance  need  be  attached 

'of  the*  t0  the  Kaiser>s  letter  t0  Lord 
Modern  Monarch.  Tweedmouth,  about  which  quite 
a  ridiculous  fuss  was  made  last 
month,  excepting  for  its  indirect  results.  The  7)'mes, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  rumpus,  discredited  itself 
so  badly  as  to  revive  memories  of  the  Pigott  forgeries. 
That  was  one  result,  which  is  of  little  importance. 
But  it  had  another  result,  to  which  some  attention 
may  be  paid  with  advantage.  From  the  hubbub 
raised  over  the  correspondence  it  seems  to  be  regarded 
as  common  ground  that  monarchs,  while  they  are 
encouraged  to  talk  with  the  utmost  freedom  to  foreign 
Ministers  of  State,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
write  to  them.  A  cat  may  look  at  a  king,  but  a 
Kaiser  may  not  write  to  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
even  when  that  First  Lord  happens  to  be  a  personal 
friend.  This  seems  to  be  the  very  acme  of  absurdity. 
If  monarchs  were  to  be  forbidden  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  foreign  Ministers,  by  word  of  mouth 
or  by  letter,  there  might  be  something  to  be  said  for 
such  a  limitation  of  the  liberty  of  sovereigns.  But 
to  encourage  them  to  talk  and  to  forbid  them  to  write 
is  sheer  nonsense.  A  conversation  in  which  personal 
magnetism  can  be  brought  to  play,  and  where  there 
is  no  permanent  record  of  what  is  said,  is  surely  a 
thousand  times  more  dangerous — if  danger  there  be 
— than  an  exchange  of  letters,  where  there  is  no  per- 
sonal magnetism,  and  where  the  record  of  what  has 
been  written  remains  in  evidence. 

The  discussion  raises,  in  a  some- 
^Kaiser  ^      wnat   acute   form,  the  question 
Sauce  for  the      whether  it  is  wise  or  prudent  for 
K^g'  King  Edward  to  continue  his  use- 

ful and  honourable  task  of  a  commis-voyagcur  of 
peace.  No  doubt  his  Majesty  is  much  more  discreet 
and  cautious  than  his  impetuous  nephew.  But  con- 
sidering the  protests  which  many  Englishmen  made 
last  month  against  the  Kaiser  holding  any  private 
communications  with  English  Ministers,  it  becomes 


a  serious  question  whether  the  King  ought  to  continue 
his  visits  to  foreign  Ministers  on  his  journeys  on  the 
Continent.  Hitherto  he  has  avoided  creating  any 
scandal ;  he  has  indeed  gained  great  credit.  But  no 
one  can  talk  to  any  intelligent  foreigner  without  dis- 
covering that  the  King  is  exposing  both  himself  and 
his  country  to  no  small  risk  of  discredit  by  the  rble 
which  he  is  now  playing.  In  Paris,  in  Madrid,  in 
Rome  and  in  Berlin,  King  Edward  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  the  real  director  of  British 
foreign  policy.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  foreign  sovereigns  and  foreign  Ministers  who 
have  held  long  and  confidential  conversations  with 
his  Majesty  on  questions  of  international  politics  may 
attach  to  his  remarks  an  importance  to  which  they 
are  not  entitled.  They  see  that  Sir  E.  Grey  at  the 
Hague  Conference  was  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  Sir  Charles  Hardinge.  They  see  Sir  Charles 
Hardinge  as  often  as  not  in  attendance  upon  the 
King.  What  wonder  if  they  draw  the  altogether 
erroneous  conclusion  that  it  is  the  King  rather  than 
his  Secretary  of  State  whose  word  is  most  to  be  relied 
upon  when  they  are  calculating  the  chances  of  alterna- 
tive policies  ?  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  Revival  of 
Kingship  nowadays,  and  so  far  I  gladly  admit  we 
have  profited  by  the  beneficent  activity  of  King 
Edward.  But  the  commotion  raised  about  the 
Kaiser's  letter  is  a  timely  reminder  that  his 
Majesty  is  running  risks  which  have  hitherto  been 
overlooked. 

The    indomitable    courage  and 

The  niness       sanguine  optimism  of  our  beloved 
or  the  .        __.r.  . 

Prime  Minister.    Prime    Minister   have  supported 

him  through  another  month  of 

confinement  to  his  sick  chamber.    But  although  we 

should  all  rejoice  if  there  were  a  welcome  rally 

of  his  vital  powers  which  would  enable  C.-B.  to  be 

himself  again,  the  most  hopeful  are  losing  hope,  and 

there  are  few  who  venture  to  believe  they  will  ever 

see  Sir  Henry  in  his  old  place  in  the  House  of 

Commons.    The  bulletins  scanned  by  millions  with 
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anxious  interest  every  morning  and  evening  have,  by 
the  significant  absence  of  any  encouraging  word 
concerning  improvement,  compelled  us  regretfully 
to  contemplate  the  direful  possibility  of  the 
disappearance  from  active  public  life  of  the  one 
Liberal  leader  whom  every  Liberal  loves  and  every 
Briton  trusts.  Honest,  upright,  straightforward, 
selfless  and  truthful,  C.-B.  has  won  a  place  in  the 
national  heart  which  no  Prime  Minister  has  enjoyed 
in  our  time.  Mr.  Gladstone  commanded  more 
passionate  enthusiasm,  Lord  Salisbury  more  intellec- 
tual respect.  But  the  homely  virtues,  the  simple 
rectitude,  the  frank  and  genial  character  of  C.B.  have 
won  for  him  a  regard  less  discounted  by  fear,  hatred 
and  distrust  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. It  is  only  now,  when  the  sad  thought  of  his 
possible  resignation  casts  a  shadow  over  the  politics 
of  the  Empire,  that  we  begin  to  realise  what  a  treasure 
inestimable  we  had  in  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

Mr.  Asquith,  by  unanimous  con- 
His  sent,  will  succeed  Sir  Henry  in  the 

Successor.       untoward  event  of  his  retirement. 

Two  years  before  the  present 
Government  took  office,  one  of  its  most  respected 
members  remarked  to  the  present  writer  that  whatever 
Ministry  was  formed  after  the  General  Election 
would  only  be  a  stop-gap  Cabinet  which  would  have 
to  be  reconstituted  after  two  years.  "  We  old  ones," 
said  he,  "  will  come  in  to  clear  up  the  Tory  mess.  But 
as  soon  as  things  are  straightened  out  and  the  course 
is  clear  for  real  reform,  we  shall  drop  out  and  the  younger 
men  will  do  the  work.  C.-B.,  Lord  Spencer"  (for  this 
was  before  his  illness),  "  Lord  Ripon  and  Sir  H.  H. 
Fowler  are  good  for  two  years,  not  much  longer. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
second  Liberal  Cabinet,  not  of  the  first."  It  would  seem 
as  if  this  prescient  prophecy  was  in  a  fair  way  of  ful- 
filment. If  C.-B.  goes  and  Mr.  Asquith  has  to  recon- 
stitute his  Cabinet,  it  would  surprise  no  one  if  Lord 
Ripon,  who  is  eighty,  and  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler,  who  is 
seventy-seven,  were  to  be  replaced  by  younger  men 
— that  is  to  say,  if  Ministers  felt  it  safe  to  face  any 
avoidable  by-elections.  As  it  is  they  may  not  un- 
naturally conclude  that  they  had  better  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie  and  carry  on  exactly  as  they  are — minus 
C.-B. 

It  is  conceivable  that  this  course 
may  be  adopted.  If  Mr.  Asquith 
were  to  add  the  First  Lordship  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship of  the  Exchequer  he  would  in  all  probability 
have  to  absent  himself  for  some  days  from  the  House 
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in  order  to  fight  a  fiercely  contested  election  in  East 
Fife.  If  he  resigned  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer  he  might  avoid  this.  But  in  that  case  he 
would  have  to  appoint  a  new  Chancellor,  and  if  once 
he  began  shifting  his  colleagues  he  would  have  to 
bring  in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  and  that  would  entail 
a  by-election  in  North-West  Manchester,  where  the 
Liberal  majority  was  only  1,241.  The  question  as  to 
who  should  be  Chancellor  is  one  that  could  not  be 
answered  without  arousing  many  jealousies.  It  is 
understood  that  Mr.  Asquith  favours  Mr.  McKenna, 
who  worked  with  him  as  Financial  Secretary.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Morley  was  understood  to  fancy  the  post, 
but  he  is  probably  contented  to  remain  at  the  India 
Office.  The  popular  candidate  undoubtedly  is  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  although  the  Spectator  suggests  Mr. 
John  Burns.  Mr.  Labouchere,  writing  to  me  from 
Florence  the  other  day,  put  in  a  word  for  Mr.  Lulu 
Harcourt ;  while  others  have  mentioned  Mr.  Haldane, 
who,  however,  cannot  be  spared  from  the  War  Office. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  might  of  course,  in  accordance 
with  precedent,  be  pitchforked  at  once  into  the  Cabinet 
and  into  the  Chancellorship ;  but  the  odds  are  against  it. 
Enough,  however,  has  been  said  to  show  how  strong 
are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  sitting  tight  and  carry- 
ing on  the  Administration  without  shifting  one  man. 

The  result  of  the  by-election  in 
Peckham — where  a  seat  captured 
by  the  Liberals  in  1906  by  2,339 
was  lost  last  month,  not  in  a 
triangular  battle,  but  in  a  straight-up  hand-to-hand 
contest  by  2,494— has  produced  a  profound  effect 
upon  everyone  except  Mr.  Balfour.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  takes  no  account  of  by-electiqns,  and 
as  he  has  frequently  declared  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  nothing  can  be  more  unconstitutional  than 
to  accept  the  verdict  of  by-elections  as  a  mandate  for 
a  dissolution.  But  Mr.  Balfour  stands  alone.  The 
verdict  of  by-elections,  if  they  are  numerojs  enough 
and  are  spread  over  a  wide  enough  area,  is  prophetic 
of  the  verdict  r  of  the  next  General  Election.  Mr. 
Balfour  when  in  office  could  deride  the  electoral 
returns  that  told  the  steady  rise  of  the  Liberal  flood 
which  was  destined  to  sweep  him  from  place  and 
power.  But  Liberals  are  not  in  his  position.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  notions  of  their  own  which  they 
regard  as  fundamental  principles  as  td  the  wickedness  of 
persisting  to  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  King 
when  they  have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
majority  of  the  electorate  wish  to  send  them  packing. 
In  the  second  place,  the  moment  they  flinch  from 
challenging  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  the  power 
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passes  from  their  bands  into  those  of  the  House  of 
Lords. 

The  defeat  at  Peckham,  coming 
"A  Blessing        as  it  did  after  the  heavy  rise  in  the 
Disguise!"      Unionist  vote  at  every  other  by- 
election  since  Mid-Devon,  gave  a 
sickening  shock  to  the  Ministerialists.    It  is  true 
there  were  exceptional  circumstances  at  Peckham. 
There  are  always  exceptional  circumstances  when  an 
awkward  defeat  has  to  be  explained  away.  Peckham 
was  always,  until  1906,  a  Unionist  stronghold.  The 
heavy  majority  which  defeated  Sir  F.  Banbury  at  the 
General  Election  was  largely  built  up  by  personal  and 
local  resentment  against  the  late  member  rather  than 
by  any  enthusiasm  for  Liberalism.  Add  to  all  this  the 
concentration  of  all  the  leagues  of  all  the  forces  of  the 
World,  the  Flesh  and  the  Devil,  with  a  fighting  fund 
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°f  £&iO°°  >  and  it  may  be  admitted  Peckham  is  no 
fair  test  But  it  may  do  excellent  service  to  the  best 
life  of  the  nation.  It  ought  to  rouse  the  popular  con- 
science, as  it  has  revealed  as  with  the  glare  of  flames 
from  the  nether  pit  the  moral  issue  of  the  fight.  It  is  no 
longer  now  a  fight  between  parties,  ^between  the  ins 
and  the  outs,  between  political  Tweedledum  and 
Tweedledee,  but  a  clear  stand-up  fight  between 
Sobriety  and  Drunkenness;  between  national  self- 
ownership  and  national  helotage  under  the  heel  of 
the  brewers.  That  issue  once  made  clear,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  sequel.  True,  the  forces  of  conscience 
are  slow  to  mobilise,  and  at  first  difficult  to  keep  in 
compact  and  constant  array ;  they  will  suffer  initial 
reverses ;  that  is  the  way  we  English  wage  wars,  but 
in  the  end  they  are  bound  to  conquer.  England  is 
not  yet  the  willing  captive  of  Belial  and  Mammon. 


The  Licensing  Bill  has  already  accomplished  the 
half-miracle  of  uniting  in  its  active  and  enthusiastic 
support,  while  the  burning  Education  controversy  is 
still  unquenched,  the  Bishops  and  the  leaders  of 
Nonconformity. 

If  we  cannot  hold  Peckham,  what 
North- West  chance  have  we  of  returning  Mr. 
Manchester.  Winston  Churchill  for  North-West 
Manchester?  There  is  no  man 
whom  the  Protectionists  hate  so  much  as  the  Under- 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  There  was  no  one  whose 
victory  at  the  General  Election  occasioned  the 
Unionists  a  fiercer  pang.  There  is  no  one  whom 
the  Opposition  would  more  dearly  like  to  defeat.  The 
motives  which  operated  at  Peckham  would  be  inten- 
sified in  Manchester.  No  one  particularly  cares  what 
Peckham  thinks,  excepting  as  a  fortuitous  collection  of 
electors  who  had  the  first  opportunity  of  voting  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Licensing  Bill.  But  Manchester  is 
another  matter.  Manchester  is  a  great  northern  indus- 
trial constituency.  Manchester  is  one  of  the  few  great 
historic  centres  of  keen  political  life.  A  crushing 
defeat  a  la  Peckham  in  North-West  Manchester  would 
be  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  opinion  of  Lancashire. 
To  achieve  such  a  victory  would  be  equivalent  to  a 
popular  death-blow  to  the  Education  Bill.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester  would  join  hands  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  to 
rally  the  hosts  %  of  Heaven  and  Hell,  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Public-house,  against  the  candidature  of 
Mr.  Churchill.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Socialists 
might  start  a  third  candidate.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Liberal  Whips  prefer  to  carry  on  "  as  we 
are"  rather  than  challenge  a  decision  which,  under 
existing  circumstances,  might  be  so  horribly  decisive  ? 

The  net  result  of  these  consider- 
The  Master      ations  is  that  although  Mr.  Asquith 
the  Position.      mav  be  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Bal- 
four is  the  master  of  the  situation, 
unless  the  conscience  of  the  country— as  is,  to  say  the 
least,  quite  possible — takes  to  itself  its  great  power 
and   reigns.     No  one,  least  of  all  the  Unionist 
Whips,  ventures  to  believe  that  if  Parliament  were 
dissolved  to-morrow  Mr.   Balfour  would  be  able 
to  command  a  majority  in  the  next   House  of 
Commons.     He  might    have    a    chance    if  he 
were  not  so  badly  tarred    with  the  Protectionist 
brush.    But  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  on  the 
part  of  the  masses  of  our  people  can  be  relied 
upon  to  avert  the  catastrophe  of   the   return  of 
a  majority  of  Protectionists.'    Hence  we  have  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  statesman  who  has  merely 
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a  handful  of  followers  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  who  does  not>  even  claim  to  have  a  majority 
in  the  cbnstituencies,  elevated  by  the  working 
of  the  British  Constitution  into  the  position  of 
supreme  controller  of  the  legislation  which  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown  introduce  into 
Parliament.  The  serried  ranks  of  his  six  to  one 
majority  in  the  Peers  at  his  signal  give  the  happy 
despatch  to  every  measure  which,  in  the  interest  of 
his  party,  he  desires  to  destroy.  Last  month  they 
threw  out  the  Scottish  Small  Holdings  Bill,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  indifference  with  which  their 
action  has  been  regarded  in  the  country,  they  are 
preparing  to  mete  out  a  similar  fate  to  the  Education 
Bill,  the  Licensing  Bill,  the  Eight  Hours'  Bill  for 
miners,  and  any  and  every  other  Liberal  measure 
Mr.  Balfour  may  mark  for  the  slaughter.  And  until 
we  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies against  the  rule  of  the  Peers  we  cannot 
help  ourselves.  I  have  only  to  repeat  a  suggestion 
which  I  made  last  year.  Let  Mr.  Balfour  blue- 
pencil  every  Liberal  Bill  before  it  is  introduced  into 
the  Commons,  and  let  us  be  content  with  his  leavings. 
It  is  more  than  we  shall  get  on  any  other  method. 

There  is  only  one  department  in 
Next  Year's       which  the  Liberal  majority  in  the 
Budget.         House  of  Commons  is  free  to  act. 

That  department  is  the  domain  of 
finance.  The  House  of  Lords  cannot  interfere  with 
the  Budget.  Mr.  Asquith  will  probably  carry  this 
year's  Budget  and  his  Old-Age  Pension  scheme 
without  much  difficulty.  But  next  year's  Budget  is 
enough  to  appal  the  most  reckless.  We  have  post- 
poned deliberately  making  any  provision  for  the 
construction  of  ships  which  admittedly  will  have  to 
be  built  next  year  if  Ministerial  pledges  are  to  be  ful- 
filled. The  House  is  committed  to  the  construction  of 
the  harbour  at  Rosyth  and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
two-Power  standard.  We  have  decided  that  we  can 
take  a  nap  for  a  twelvemonth  until  we  see  whether 
the  German  tortoise  "jogs  steadily  on  its  appointed 
course.  Of  course,  if  the  Germans  hang  up  their 
programme  we  shall  be  only  too  delighted  to  do  the 
same.    But  if  they  do  not — what  then  ? 

The  Licensing  Bill  represents  the 
Property        first  serious  attempt  of  any  Govern- 
the  Licensing  Bill,  ment  to  lay  hands  upon  property 

in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  proposal  to  take  from  those  who  have  to 
secure  the  sobriety  of  those  who  have  not.  The 
Peckham  poll  was  the  first  grim  reminder  to  the  ardent 
social  reformer  of  the  massive  barriers  which,  in  this 


country,  capital  opposes  to  what  it  regards  as  the  pre- 
datory raids  of  the  poor.  Property — even  property 
in  the  annually  renewed  licence  to  supply  intoxicants 
— is  something  sacrosanct  in  the  eyes,  not  merely  of 
those  who  possess  it,  but  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
do  not.  It  is  the  small  man  who  has  little  who  is  the 
keenest  in  resisting  an  increase  of  rates  and  taxes. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  the  result  of  the  last  County 
Council  Election,  when  the  Moderates  swept  the 
Progressives  from  the  field,  and  at  the  refusal  of  many 
great  densely  populated  districts  to  adopt  the  Free 
Libraries  Act,  to  see  how  little  hold  the  doctrines  of 
even  moderate  Socialism  have  bitten  into  the  masses. 
Time  may  alter  this,  and  the  Socialist  propaganda  may 
win  oyer  the  multitude.  But  at  present  the  unwise 
threats  of  some  of  its  speakers  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  capitalist,  and  make  a  present  to  the  plutocrat 
of  every  man  who  owns  his  cottage  or  has  bought  a 
field. 

The  Liberal  Party  has  one  chance. 

Where  the  Women  II  mi8ht  both  a  Licensing 

Come  In.  Bill  and  an  Old  -  Age  Pension 
Scheme  if  it  would  do  two  things. 
If  it  were  to  enfranchise  the  women  and  limit  its  Old- 
Age  Pension  Scheme  in  the  first  instance  to  widows 
over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  it  might  carry  temperance 
legislation  without  necessitating  increased  taxation 
next  year.  In  view  of  the  unavoidable  increase  in 
naval  expenditure  next  year,  it  is  madness  to  bring  in 
a  general  non-contributory  Old-Age.  Pension  Scheme 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  face  the  music  and  increase 
the  taxes.  Of  course  if  Ministers  believe  that  the 
present  electorate  is  sufficiently  advanced  to  sanction 
a  levy  of  new  taxes  or  an  increase  of  old  ones  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  Old-Age  Pensions  all  round, 
then  let  them  go  ahead  and  put  their  convictions  to 
the  test.  But  if  they  do  not  hold  that  belief  they  will 
have  a  bad  time  next  year. 

The  attempt  to  cut  down  the 
The  Navy  Estimates  last  month  led 

Two-Power  Standard.  t0  a  division— in  which  seventy- 
three  members  voted  against  the 
Government — and  to  two  debates,  which  brought 
into  clear  relief  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation. 
Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  that  if  the  present  rate  of 
shipbuilding  was  maintained  in  this  country,  and  the 
Germans  steadily  carried  out  their  naval  programme, 
we  should  in  191 1  have  only  twelve  capital  ships  of 
the  first  class  against  thirteen  similar  ships  under  the 
German  flag.  As  France  will  at  that  date  have  at 
least  ten  capital  ships,  we  shall,  unless  our  Navy 
Estimates  are  increased,  be  outnumbered  by  two  to 
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one  in  the  only  class  of  ship  in  which  the  Trafalgar 
of  the  future  will  be  fought.  The  ordinary  matter-of- 
fact  citizen  who  believes  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
and  who  has  been  told  by  the  Ministers  on  both  sides 
that  the  decisive  factor  in  naval  warfare  will  hence- 
forth be  capital  ships  of  the  Dreadnought  class, 
naturally  takes  alarm  at  this  prospect,  and  asks 
what  is  the  Government  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  attempted  to  reassure 
him.  But  he  feels  anything  but  reassured  on 
reading  Mr.  Asquith's  declaration  on  March  10th, 
that  "  should  the  Government  find  by  next  year  that 
there  was  a  reasonable  probability  of  the  completion 
of  Germany's  programme  and  of  her  having  thirteen  of 
these  ships  by  the  end  of  191 1,  they  would  provide 

for  "  What  ?  For  our  having  twenty-six  ships  of 

that  class  ?  No  such  thing !  "  For  a  sufficient  number 
of  ships  to  prevent  the  superiority  of  Germany  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  which  Mr.  Balfour  foreshadowed, 
from  becoming  an  actual  fact."  And  that  was  all ! 
But  that  pledge  would  be  fulfilled  if  instead  of  our 
having  twelve  to  Germany's  thirteen  we  had  fourteen. 
In  other  words,  we  are  to  be  content  if  Germany  is 
not  superior  to  us  by  however  small  a  margin  !  This 
is  not  the  two-Power  standard,  or  anything  like  it 
But  even  to  fulfil  Mr.  Asquith's  pledge  means 
increased  estimates  next  year. 

Lord  Rosebery  last  month  emerged 
from  the  semi-seclusion  in  which 
he  has  lived  for  some  time  past, 
and  rendered  excellent  service  by 
the  incisive  speech  in  which  he  trounced  the  Times 
and  the  sensationalists  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  Kaiser's  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth  to  endeavour 
to  inflame  relations  between  Germany  and  England. 
This  speech  was  in  Lord  Rosebery's  best  form,  and 
caused  many  to  sigh  that  so  valuable  an  asset  in 
British  statesmanship  should  be  so  little  used.  As  if 
to  console  us  for  our  evil  fate,  Lord  Rosebery  made 
another  speech,  addressing  a  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
League,  which  has  been  hybernating.  He  produced 
a  programme  of  his  own  as  the  basis  for  a  party 
which  he  could  lead.  This  programme  is  identical 
with  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  Party  now  in 
power  in  its  first  and  second  articles.  His  programme 
consists  of  five  articles.  The  first  is  sane  Imperialism, 
or,  as  Mr.  Forster  put  it  long  ago,  Imperialism  plus 
common  sense  and  the  Ten  Commandments ;  the 
second,  Free  Trade ;  the  third,  hostility  to  an  Irish 
Parliament ;  the  fourth,  hostility  to  Socialism ;  the 
fifth,  the  reform  of  the  Second  Chamber. 
With  regard  to  the  third  article,  Lord  Rosebery 


Rosebery 
Emergent. 


himself  was  a  party  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Home  Rule 

scheme,  and   although  he  appears  to  have  gone 

back  from  the  faith  that  was  in  him  then,  he  would 

probably  not  object   to   any   and  every  form  of 

legislative  assembly  in  Dublin.     As  for  Socialism, 

Lord  Rosebery  himself  was  a  bright   and  shining 

light  of  the  municipal  Socialists  who  made  the  first 

London  County  Council  famous,  and  in  view  of 

what  he  has  repeatedly  said  on  the  question  of 

housing,  licensing,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  identify 

him  with  the  thorough-going  individualists.    As  for 

the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  can  be 

discussed  when  we  know  better  what  it  means. 

The  chief  contribution  that  has 

The  Deen  made  to  the  settlement  of 

Education         .      _  .       .  ... 
Controversy.      the   Education    question   is  the 

step  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  who  proposes  that  the  Church  should  com- 
promise on  a  basis  which  would  hand  over  all  Church 
schools  to  the  County  Councils,  subject  to  the 
stipulation  that  Cowper-Templeism  should  become 
universal  as  the  religious  instruction  given  during 
school  hours.  But  there  should  be  freedom  of 
access  to  all  schools,  so  that  dogmatic  teaching 
could  be  given  after  school  hours,  and  tr*e  teacher 
should  be  allowed  to  give  it.  The  Bishop  makes 
no  provisions  for  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Jews, 
but  it  is  suggested  they  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
tract out,  and  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  their  schools 
should  be  borne  by  the  National  Exchequer.  When 
the  Bill  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Crewe,  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  smiled  benignly  upon  the  effort,  and 
the  Bill  was  adjourned  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  has  evidently  not  yet  received  his  orders 
as  to  whether  the  Bill  is  to  be  knifed  or  whether  some 
compromise  is  to  be  effected.  Two  notable  admis- 
sions were  made — one  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  spoke  of  the  gaunt  spectre  of  secularism, 
the  fear  of  which  is  the  impelling  force  behind 
all  attempts  at  compromise.  The  other  was 
the  frank  confession  of  Bishop  Gore  "  that  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  parents  of  any  very 
large  number  of  children  would  ask  for  special 
facilities  where  any  kind  of  religious  teaching  was 
already  given  of  the  normal  and  established  kind. 
If  special  facilities  were  allowed  it  was  highly  probable 
they  would  be  very  little  used."  But  why  in  all  the 
world  should  there  be  such  a  fuss  about  either  grant- 
ing or  withholding  special  facilities,  if  the  parents 
will  be  perfectly  content  to  accept  any  religious 
teaching  that  may  be  provided  by  the  authorities  ? 
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The 
Dead  Duke. 


By  Permission  of  tht  proprietors  of  14  Punch?\ 

Old  Man  (whose  thoughts  have  been  turned  by  whisky  to  controversial  topics) : 
me,  Squoirc,  the  difference  between  '  contracting  out '  and  '  non-provided '  schools  ?  " 
Squire  :  "  Go jiway  homo,  my  man,  and  come  to  me  again  when  you're  sober." 

dy  cares  for  them  sort  o'  things  when  Vs  sober  ! " 


*  Can  'e  tell 


Old  Man  :  •«  Sober  !  Nob 


Sir  E.  Grey 

and 
Macedonia. 


Unless  some  'more  body  can  be  given  to  the  "  gaunt 
spectre  "  of  secularism  the  chances  of  compromise  are 
slight.    Everything  depends  upon  the  spectre. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  proposal  that 
a  Governor  should  be  appointed 
in  Macedonia  for  a  term  of  years 
was  magnificent,  and  his  despatch 
pointing  out  the  consequences  of  doing  nothing  is 
almost  as  good  as  his  excellent  speeches  on  arma- 
ments before  the  Hague  Conference.  These  speeches 
and  despatches  are  good,  excellent  in  logic,  but  they 
do  not  lead  to  practical  results.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  fault.  He  is  the  victim'  of  circum- 
stances. Austria,  it  is  reported,  has  promptly  rejected 
his  proposal ;  Russia  has  brought  forward  an  alternative 
proposal  which  has  been  accepted  by  Italy.  It  is  evi- 
dent there  is  no  chance  whatever  of  securing  concerted 
action  in  favour  of  autonomous  Macedonia.  What  the 
plain  man  in  the  street  does  not  understand  is  why, 
instead  of  flinging  at  the  head  of  the  Powers  a  proposal 
whether  for  a  standstill  of  armaments  or  for  a 
Governor  in  Macedonia,  Sir  Edward  Grey  does  not 
instruct  our  Ambassadors  to  make  preliminary  propa- 
ganda for  the  proposals  about  to  be  launched  by 
the  British  Foreign  Office.  What  is  the  use  of 
having  Ambassadors  if  their  chief  cannot  use  them 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  necessary  soundings  ? 


As  it  is,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
seems  to  have  courted  a  rebuff. 
This,  of  course,  may  be  quite  right, 
and  the  only  thing  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  But  when  I  remem- 
ber the  utter  failure  of  the  Foreign 
Office  to  use  its  Ambassadors  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  the  discussion 
of  the  armament  question  at  the 
Hague,  I  do  not  feel  quite  satisfied. 

The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's death  last 
month  was  a  great 
national  loss.  He 
was  a  man  of  supreme  common 
sense,  solid  judgment,  and  a  con- 
scientiousness which  showed  itself 
in  action  rather  than  in  speech.  He 
was  a  great  pillar  of  the  State,  a 
wealthy  noble  and  an  experienced 
administrator,  one  of  the  half-dozen 
statesmen  whose  public  utterances 
were  reported  in  all  the  news- 
papers. IJe  occupied  a  unique 
position  in  English  life.  He  was  no  orator,  but,  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain  once  said,  he  always  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  His  character  was  much  more 
complex  than  was  generally  believed  by  those  who 
only  saw  his  somewhat  slow,  ponderous,  almost 
elephantine  movements  in  the  political  arena.  But 
no  conception  could  be  more  fallacious  than  that 
which  dubbed  him  "  Half  Hartington."  He  was  not 
half-hearted,  but  it  is  true  that  he  did  not  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve.  He  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  wearing  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve  than  he 
would  have  thought  of  putting  on  a  good  hat  He  was 
as  indifferent  to  personal  appearance  as  he  was  to 
personal  considerations  when  dealing  with  questions 
of  patriotic  duty.  He,  far  more  than  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, was  the  great  barrier  to  Home  Rule,  and  wheu 
the  two  Liberal  Unionists  turned  their  lances  against 
each  other  on  the  subject  of  Protection,  the  Duke 
simply  rode  over  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  left  him 
prostrate  in  the  dust. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  not 
^and1*8       exactly  a  Suffragette,  but  he  had 
Justice  to  Women,  a  sense  of  justice  to  women  much 
more  highly  developed  than  many 
of  his  contemporaries.     Mrs.  Wolstenholme  Elmy, 
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writing  on  this  side  of 
his  character,  says  that  the 
Duke  always  showed  him- 
self prompt  to  remedy 
the  injustice  to  which 
women  have  been  sub- 
jected in  the  matter  of  their 
property.  As  Postmaster 
General  he  found  that  his 
officials  had  pigeon-holed 
Mrs.  Elmy's  appeal  to 
take  immediate  action  with 
regard  to  the  first  Married 
Women's  Property  Act. 
He  intervened  and  carried 
out  her  wishes  with  a 
promptitude  and  courtesy 
that  was  in  great  con- 
trast to  the  hide-bound  in- 
difference of  many  Minis- 
ters. When  Mrs.  Elmy 
was  beginning  the  struggle 


The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

{Photograph  by  Latig/ier,  Old  Bond  Street.) 


to  secure  the  second 
Women's  Property  Bill, 
and  Lord  (then  Sir  Henry) 
James  was  threatening  to 
oppose  the  Bill  tooth  and 
nail  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  far  worse  than 
Women's  Suffrage,  Lord 
Harrington  again  inter- 
vened and  assured  Sir  John 
Hibbert,  who  had  the  Bill 
in  charge,  that  he  would  give 
it  his  hearty  support  This 
he  did,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  him  that  the  measure 
was  ultimately  passed  into 
law.  Mrs.  Elmy  further 
recalls  that  it  was  the 
Duke  who  first  secured 
the  appointment  of  women 
as  inspectors  to  schools 
— a  proposal   which  had 
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been  in  vain  pressed  upon  Mr.  Forster  many  years 
before.  It  might  also  be  added,  although  Mrs. 
Elmy  does  not  mention  it  in  her  interesting  letter, 
that  it  was  Lord  Hartington,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  who  wiped  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  off  the 
Statute  Book.  No  one  has  ever  regarded  the  Duke 
as  the  champion  of  the  cause  of  justice  to  women, 
but  his  record  is  a  much  better  one  than  that  of 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

April  ist  witnesses  the  coming 
Enter  into  existence  of  the  new  Terri- 

Oup  New  Army.     tor;al  Army,  which  Mr.  Haldane 

has  spent  two  years  in  elaborating. 
When  he  came  to  the  office  he  found  250,000 
Volunteers  and  25,000  Yeomanry.  These  have  now 
disappeared,  and  if  his  plan  works  out  right  there  will 
be  in  future  in  the  new  Territorial  Force  315,000  men 
who  will  be  mobilised  the  moment  the  Reserves 
of  the  Regular  Army  are  called  out,  and  will  go 
into  hard  training  for  war.  The  Territorials  are 
recruited  for  four  years,  and  a  year  afterwards  if  there 
is  a  possibility  of  hostilities.  The  dominant  idea  has 
been  to  create  a  second  line  Army  which  will  spring 
into  existence  the  moment  war  breaks  out,  so  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  despatch  all  the  Regular  Army  to 
the  seat  of  war  without  exposing  the  country  to  the 
danger  of  a  sudden  raid  by  the  invader.  The  second 
line  Army  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  an  insurance 
against  invasion.  This  is  not  quite  right;  it  is  an 
insurance  against  a  raid  rather  than  an  invasion,  and 
until  we  lose  the  command  of  the  sea  it  is  only  raids, 
not  invasions,  that  we  have  to  fear. 

A  great  wonder  has  happened  in 

A  "whhlh1^  Britain-  0n  tne  last  dav  in  March 
is  Wonderful.  Mr.  Birrell  introduced  an  Irish 
University  Bill,  which  was  accepted 
with  unanimity  by  everyone  excepting  the  irrecon- 
cilable Ulster  rump.  He  has  abandoned  Mr.  Bryce's 
idea  of  creating  one  central  Irish  University,  and  has 
frankly  exploited  the  principle  of  denominationalism 
under  the  mask  of  undenominationalism.  That  is 
to  say,  Trinity  College  is  to  be  left  as  it  is 
with  its  Anglican  atmosphere.  A  Dublin  University 
is  to  be  established,  and  with  it  are  to  be  associated 
the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway,  which  will 
be  given  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic  atmosphere. 
To  keep  the  balance  even  there  will  be  a  Belfast 
University,  in  which  the  Presbyterian  atmosphere 
will  be  equally  predominant.  The  two  new  Univer- 
sities are  to  have  a  revenue  of  ^100,000  a  year, 
^20,000  of  which  will  come  from  the  Irish  Church 
Fund.    There  is  to  be  a  building  grant  of  ^60,000 


for  Belfast,  and  ,£150,000  for  Dublin.  The  govern- 
ing bodies  are  at  first  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  The  appointments  of  the  staff  are  to  be 
made  by  two  statutory  commissions,  each  consisting 
of  seven  members,  four  elected  by  the  Senate  and 
three  nominated  by  the  Crown.  There  must  be  one 
lady  in  each  Senate.  No  religious  tests  are  to  be 
allowed  in  either  university  for  professors,  lecturers, 
fellows,  exhibitioners,  scholars,  or  students.  That  is 
the  undenominational  mask  which  enables  the  Non- 
conformists to  accept  a  measure  which  otherwise 
would  excite  their  liveliest  antipathy.  Mr.  Dillon 
approves  of  the  Bill,  and  Mr.  Balfour  blesses  it 
altogether,  so  it  will  probably  be  allowed  to  be  placed 
upon  the  Statute  Book. 

What  is  known  as  the  Hill  incident 
The  has  created  considerable  amuse- 

HUl  Incident.      ment  in  Europe,  and  even  more 

indignation  in  Germany  and  the 
United  States.  For  some  years  past  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charlemagne  Tower,  the  American  Ambassador  and 
his  wife,  have  been  the  spoiled  darlings  of  the  Kaiser. 
They  were  wealthy,  they  were  courtiers,  they  were 
persona  gratissima  to  the  Ruler  of  Germany.  Last 
November  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  •  Hill 
were  to  be  transferred  from  the  Hague  to  Berlin  to 
succeed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tower.  The  appointment  was 
submitted  to  the  Kaiser,  and  by  him  approved.  But 
last  month  an  objection  was  raised  to  Mr.  Hill.  It  has 
been  reported  that  (1)  it  was  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Towers  to  remain  in  Berlin  ;  (2)  that  the  German 
Emperor  was  scandalised  at  the  simple  ways  of  Mrs. 
Hill,  who,  horribik  dictu^  is  actually  said  to  have  once 
ridden  to  her  butcher's  on  her  cycle  and  ordered  the 
family  joint ;  (3)  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Kaiser 
that  the  Hills  were  not  rich  enough  to  keep  up  the 
style  of  their  wealthy  predecessors.  The  generally 
accepted  version  is  that  the  Kaiser,  true  to  his 
rble  of  Providence-in-Ordinary  to  the  Universe, 
was  troubled  in  his  heart  at  the  thought  that 
the  poor  Hills,  not  being  plutocrats,  might  not 
feel  comfortable  at  Berlin  owing  to  the  beggarly 
pittance  which  Uncle  Sam  pays  his  Ambassadors ; 
therefore  be  intimated,  or  caused  to  be  intimated,  to 
his  dear  friend  and  correspondent,  President  Roose- 
velt, the  advisability  of  replacing  Mr.  Hill  by  some- 
one whose  private  purse  would  be  capable  of  bearing 
the  strain  of  the  social  demands  that  are  made  upon 
an  Ambassador  of  a  Great  Power  at  Berlin.  This  was 
very  nice  and  friendly  on  the  part  of  the  Kaiser,  but 
it  is  not  altogether  surprising  that  his  tender  solicitude 
for  the  feelings  of  the  American  Ambassador  has  not 
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been  altogether  gratefully  appreciated  by  the  American 
people. 

The  incident  is  ended.  The  Kaiser 
has  withdrawn  his  objection,  which 
the  German  newspapers  are  care- 
fully explaining  was  not  personal 
in  any  way,  but  solely  due  to  the  Kaiser's  fear  lest 
American  prestige  in  Germany  should  be  impaired  by 
the  presence  in  Berlin  of  an  Ambassador  who  had  to  live 
upon  his  pay.  Nations,  especially  sensitive  nations  like 
America,  are  apt  to  resent  hints  of  this  sort.  It  is  as 
if  a  host  were  to  send  his  intended  guest  a  new  suit, 
with  an  intimation  that  the  old  one  was  really  too 
threadbare  to  be  worn  in  decent  society.  Nevertheless, 
the  German  Emperor  has  probably  done  good  service 
to  the  United  States  by  forcing  the  great  masses  of 
the  American  people  to  realise  the  absurdity  of  their 
present  system  of  giving  Ambassadors  salaries  insuf- 
ficient to  pay  their  house-rent.  The  Americans  have 
money  to  burn  at  home,  enormous  surpluses, 
and  they  squander  millions  in  pensions,  but  they 
grudge  the  few  dollars  necessary  to  house 
their  Ambassadors  properly,  and  to  provide 
them  with  salaries  adequate  to  discharge  the  social 


The 
French 
in 

Morocco. 

tions  in  Morocco. 


Wakrt  Jacob.}  [Stuttgart. 

On  the  Brink  of  the  Abyss. 

B'Jelow  :  "  Don't  be  afraid,  dear  madam,  you  are  quite  safe  in  my  hands." 


obligations  which  no  Ambassador  can  escape.  The 
present  system,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  due  to 
democratic  prejudice,  is  in  its  essence  essentially 
plutocratic.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  endeavouring  to  break 
down  the  old  traditions  which  made  it  impossible  for 
anyone  but  a  rich  man  to  be  an  American  Minister. 
The  Hill  incident  is  one  of  the  little  reminders  of 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  a  good  principle. 

Despite  all  assurances  to  the 
contrary,  we  are  beginning  to  feel 
profoundly  uneasy  concerning  the 
continuance  of  the  French  opera- 
The  French  have  now  13,000  men 
in  the  field.  Last  month  a  fresh  credit  of  over  , 
^644,000  was  granted.  The  usual  assurances  were 
given  disclaiming  any  intention  to  annex  Morocco,  but 
all  the  same  the  war  goes  on  and  hardly  a  day  passes 
that  we  do  not  hear  of  fresh  (expeditions  and  reports 
of  the  occupation  of  new  points  in  Moroccan  territory. 
The  representatives  of  the  French  Peace  Society  have 
formally  protested  against  the  continuance  of  these 
operations,  which  there  is  reason  to  fear  are  accom- 
panied by  the  usual  atrocities.  A  Tangier  paper 
publishes  an  account  of  an  incident  in  the  war  which 
is  very  ugly  reading.  A  resident  in  Mazagan 
describes  how  the  population  in  the  district  near 
Casa  Blanca  had  assembled  around  the  shrine  of  a 
living  saint,  who  had  announced  his  intention  to  pray 
to  God  to  stop  the  military  operations  which  were 
devastating  the  country.  His  prayers,  unfortunately, 
were  not  answered.    The  correspondent  writes  : — 

One  of  our  Moors  has  just  returned  from  the  place  of  Sunday's 
slaughter.  He  reports  that  there  was  no  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  natives.  They  were  not  there  to  fight,  but  to  see  great 
things  done  by  the  saint,  El  Ghloumi.  So  great  was  their 
belief  in  his  intercession  with  Heaven,  that  when  the  French 
troops  opened  fire  upon  them,  and  began  shelling  the  place, 
they  just  stood  for  a  time  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen. 
Finding  that  they  were  being  swept  down  by  scores,  they  fled — 
such  of  them  as  were  not  too  badly  wounded  to  rise  from  the 
ground.  The  shelling  continued  with  terrible  effect,  killing 
men  and  women,  girls  and  boys,  and  babies  in  arms.  The 
peasantry  were  so  stunned  by  the  disaster  that  they  did  not 
return  for  their  dead  and  wounded  until  the  following  afternoon. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  am 
The  bringing     a    railing  accusation 

Danger  Ahead,  against  the  French.  These 
methods  of  barbarism  are  em- 
ployed by  all  nations  alike;  they  are  inevitable  inci- 
dents of  letting  Hell  loose  in  Morocco.  What  we 
fear  is  that  the  policy  of  pacific  penetration  will  not 
prosper  much  when  it  is  pursued  in  this  fashion. 
The  French  will  be  driven  against  their  will  to 
occupy  more  and  more  Moroccan  territory,  and  every 
additional  acre  which  they  cover  with  their  guns  will 
add  to  the  drain  upon  their  financial  and  military  sys- 
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KladdtmdaUck.  ]  [Berlin. 

An  Uncomfortable  Situation. 

The  German  cartoonist  represents  the  Frenchman  as  having  put  him- 
self into  an  untenable  position  in  Morocco,  and  as  now  wishing  hunself  well 
out  of  the  whole  business. 

tem.  It  is  because  we  are  the  friends  of  France, 
not  her  enemies,  that  we  deplore  the  ruinous  adven- 
ture upon  which  she  has  embarked,  and  from  which 
it  now  seems  to  be  impossible  for  her  to  draw  back. 
We  have  a  national  interest  in  the  matter,  because  if 
France  is  caught  by  the  ankle  in  the  Moroccan  steel 
trap  she  will  be  precious  little  value  to  her  allies 
either  in  the  East  or  the  West  should  difficulties  arise 
in  Europe.  During  the  Boer  War  England  was  prac- 
tically effaced  as  an  effective  factor  in  European  poli- 
tics, and  what  the  Boer  War  was  to  us  the  war  in 
Morocco  may  be  to  the  French. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  not 

The  be  so,  and  that  when  the  Franco- 

Franco-Brltish     _  .  .  ,       .....  , 
Exhibition.       British  Exhibition  is  opened  next 

month  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  welcoming  to  the  great  city  of  palaces  which  are 
the  outward  and  visible  expression  of  the  entente 
cordialey  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  a 
France  which  will  have  made  peace  with  her  neigh- 
bours and  will  have  got  her  foot  out  of  the  wolf-trap 
in  North-West  Africa,,     Everything  seems  to  be 


The  Visit 
of 

German  Pastors. 


going  prosperously  for  the  Exhibition.  The  Chamber 
has  voted  nearly  ^32,000,  and  among  other  ex- 
cellent features  of  the  show  there  is  to  be  a 
children's  week,  when  a  multitude  of  French  scholars, 
let  us  hope  of  both  sexes,  will  be  brought  over  in 
order  to  join  in  recreation  and  educational  work  with 
the  British  children.  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
Exhibition  will  be  the  exhibit  of  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council,  which  has  cost  ;£i  2,000,  and  reproduces 
various  front  portions  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings 
in  Paris.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  going  to  Paris  to 
speak  at  the  dinner  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  there  is  to  be  no  end  of  international  jollifica- 
tion. 

Not  less  satisfactory  is  the  news 
that  the  German  pastors  are  really 
coming  at  the  end  of  May  to 
spend  a  week  as  the  guests  of  our 
Churches.  It  is  most  deplorable  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  who  were  invited  are  not  coming. 
The  odium  theologiaim  seems  to  be  too  strong  among 
German  Lutherans  for  the  Catholic  priests  to  be  quite 
comfortable  in  the  party,  so  the  priests  will  stay  at 
home,  much  to  the  regret  of  their  English  hosts. 
A  somewhat  unwise  letter  was  published  by  Lord 
Avebury  and  some  members  of  the  Anglo-German 
Friendship  Committee,  in  which  the  hope^  is 
expressed  that  the  visit  of  the  pastors  may  be 
taken  advantage  of  to  promote  an  understanding 
between  the  two  nations  on  the  subject  of  naval 
armaments.  Considering  the  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  Germans  on  the  subject  of  their  naval  pro- 
gramme, and  the  fact  that  the  German  pastor  is 
about  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  have  an  effective 
influence  on  the  naval  programme  of  the  German 
Empire,  it  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  any 
attempt  should  be  made,  no  matter  in  how  un- 
authorised a  fashion,  to  suggest  that  anyone  in 
England  wishes  to  exploit  the  friendly  visit  of 
religious  teachers  in  the  interests  of  a  political 
ideal,  no  matter  how  admirable  that  ideal  may  be. 

I   referred    last  month  to  the 
Imperial  Press     Imperial    Press    Conference,  to 
Conference.       which  it  is  proposed  to  invite  the 
Press  of  the  British  Empire.  Last 
month  a  preliminary  meeting  of  the  committee  was 
held,  at  which  several  things  were  decided.  First, 
that  the  Conference  must  be  held  in  the  early  summer 
of  next  year.    Secondly,  that  the  invitation  should  be 
personal,  and  should  be  issued  from  the  Executive 
Committee  in  London  to.  the  editors  of  about  one 
hundred  leading  organs  of  public  opinion  in  the 
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Empire.  The  difficult  and  delicate  task  of  selection 
will  be  the  subject  of  communication  between  the 
Executive  Committee  in  London  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Press  in  the  various  Colonies 
and  Dependencies  concerned.  It  was  unanimously 
decided  that  no  difference  should  be  made  between 
the  native  Indian  and  the  Anglo-Indian  editors  of 
newspapers  published  in  the  Indian  Empire.  The 
brotherhood  of  the  Press  is  colour  blind.  The  Con- 
ference, which  will  be  much  more 
social  and  convivial  than  profes- 
sional or  journalistic,  will  last  about 
a  fortnight.  All  expenses  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  hosts,  including  the 
cost  of  the  journey  both  ways  and 
maintenance  during  the  fortnight. 
Although  Lord  Burnham  is  the 
president,  Lord  Northcliffe  the  trea- 
surer, and  Mr.  Pearson  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  everyone  dis- 
claims any  intention  of  exploit- 
ing the  Press  Conference  in  the 
interest  of  any  political  party.  The 
International  Congress  of  Journal- 
ists will  also  meet  in  England  next 
year,  but  later  on.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Colonial  Office  and 
the  Foreign  Office  will  do  their  part 
in  giving  our  distinguished  guests  a 
worthy  national  welcome. 

Some  sensation 
The  Crisis  in      was  occasioned 
Haiti.  iast   month  by 

the  course  of 
affairs  in  Haiti. *  The  Black  Repub- 
lic passed  through  one  of  its  periodi- 
cal paroxysms  of  semi-revolutionary 
activity.  An  attempt  to  unseat  the 
President  having  failed,  his  defeated 
rivals  appear  to  have  had  resort 
to  the  usual  methods  of  politicians 
in  Haiti  and  headed  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Government. 
This  was  following  the  usual  course 
of  Haitian  politics,  and  the  sequel 
is  much  the  same.  The  President 
got  wind  of  the  conspiracy,  and 
seized  and  shot  twenty-seven  of 
his  enemies.  The  rest  fled  to 
foreign  Consulates,  for  it  is  part  of 
the  recognised  game  of  politics  in 
Haiti  that  if  conspirators  can  reach 
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a  foreign  Consulate  they  are  safe.  The  Haitian 
Government  resented  the  impunity  secured  by  their 
enemies,  and  threatened  to  seize  the  refugees  by 
force.  Thereupon  there  was  a  sudden  mustering  of 
warships  in  the  harbour  of  Port-au-Prince.  German, 
British,  French,  and  American  cruisers  and  gun- 
boats came  hustling  in,  and  one  exciting  day  it 
seemed  as  if  there  might  be  a  very  dangerous 
international  complication.  Fortunately  the  Haitian 
Government  consented  to  let  the 
game  be  played  according  to  the 
old  rules,  and  the  conspirators  were 
allowed  to  leave  the  Consulate 
in  peace  and  go  on  board  the 
warships  in  the  harbour.  The 
practice  of  granting  the  conspirators 
the  right  of  asylum  in  foreign  Con- 
sulates is  one  which  can  hardly  be 
defended  either  in  the  interests  of 
the  Haitians  or  of  the  foreign  Minis- 
ters. But  any  proposal  to  abolish 
it  would  probably  be  resented  more 
bitterly  by  the  Haitians  themselves 
than  by  any  of  the  European 
Governments.  Even  the  present 
President  is  said  to  have  owed  his 
life  on  one  occasion  to  the  timely 
shelter  of  a  foreign  Consulate, 
and  the  present  system  is  likely 
to  go  on  until  some  day  when 
the  cruisers  are  absent  and  the 
sanctity  of  a  Consulate  is  violated, 
and  then  will  ensue  no  end  of 
trouble. 

Another  good 

Esperanto  si8n  of  progress 
Advancing.  to  be  noted  this 
month  is  the  pro- 
gress of  Esperanto.  The  paper  just 
issued  for  the  Oxford  local  exam- 
inations of  next  year  provides  for 
the  first  time  for  examination  in 
Esperanto.  On  Friday,  July  23rd, 
from  nine  to  half-past  ten  the  senior 
students  will  be  examined  in  Foreign 
History  and  Esperanto.  This  ex- 
amination will  include  translation 
from  and  into  English.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  need  for  one 
accepted  language  for  international 
communication  is  making  its  way, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the 
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forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Peace  that  is 
to  be  held  in  July  in  England,  M.  Moch  and  others 
will  see  to  it  that  due  recognition  is  paid  to  the 
claims  of  Esperanto. 

The  Women's  Suffrage  cause  pros- 
The  March       pers  amazingly  under  the  stimulus 
Women's  Suffrage,  of  imprisonment.    Last  month  the 
*  Albert  Hall  was  crowded  to  its 

utmost  capacity  by  a  Women's  Suffrage  demonstra- 
tion. Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  the  heroine  of  the  occa- 
sion, having  been  released  from  prison  the  previous 
day.  It  was  the  end  of  Self-Denial  Week,  during 
which  ^2,000  had  been  raised,  and  at  the  hall  itself 
^6,000  was  subscribed  to  carry  on  the  war.  The 
Suffragettes  are  in  famous  spirits,  and  they  certainly 
set  an  example  to  all  other  political  parties  by  their 
energy,  enthusiasm  and  self-sacrifice.  The  agitation 
is  to  be  kept  up  by  public  meetings  and  by  public 
demonstrations,  and  above  all  by  the  utilisation  of 
every  by-election  for  propagandist  purposes.  At  the 
great  Women's  Suffrage  march  through  London  on 
May  2nd  the  women  will  carry  fifty  banners  which 
are  being  prepared  by  the  Artists'  Suffrage  League. 
They  will  be  composed  of  beautiful  and  costly 
materials,  and  each  will  represent  a  woman  famous 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Vashti,  Boadicea,  Eliza- 
beth, Joan  of  Arc,  Grace  Darling,  Jane  Austen,  and 
Mary  Somerville  will  all  of  them  form  banners  under 
which  the  women  of  to-day  will  go  forth  marching  to 
victory.  As  I  have  already  remarked,  women  will 
have  to  be  enfranchised  before  any  effective  social 
reform  is  accomplished. 

One  of  the  most  significant  signs 
Theatre         in  the   progress   of  opinion  as 
Church.         regards  the  utilisation  of  the  drama 
was  the  performance  last  month 
at  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  of  Mr.  Sheldon's  drama- 
tised novel  "  In  His  Steps."   There  was  no  scenery, 
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Goliath  :  "  Aren't  you  afraid  ? "       I  Got  1  ath  :  "  Not  after  Peckham  ?  " 
David  (Mr.  Lloyd  George)  :  "  No  !  "  |  David  :  "  Not  a  bit !  " 
[Mr.  Lloyd  George  defied  the  Trade  in  a  fighting  speech  at  Queen's  Hall 
on  March  36th.] 


and  as  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  present  day  there 
was  no  need  for  dressing  up.  But,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  costumes  and  stage  scenery,  "  In  His 
Steps"  was  as  much  a  play  as  any  that  have  been 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  actors  were  all 
amateurs,  and  members  of  Mr.  Silvester  Home's  1 
Church.  The  icev  now  having  been  broken,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  drama  will  be  recognised  as  an 
indispensable  department  of  every  organisation,  reli- 
gious or  otherwise,  which  aims  at  appealing  to  the 
mind  and  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  human  race. 
This  is  most  important  in  relation  to  children.  Every- 
one deplores  the  lack  of  interest  taken  by  the  children 
in  serious  study,  and  yet  the  drama,  which  pro- 
vides them  with  serious  study  in  the  form  of  a  most 
fascinating  play,  is  practically  unused,  excepting  here 
and  there  in  the  day  school,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
Sunday  school. 

The  Salvation  Army  has   issued  i 
The  for  private  circulation  a  pamphlet 

Abandoned  Child.    under  this  title.    It  is  a  plea  for 

the  amendment  of  the  Industrial  I 
Schools  Act,  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  the  autho-  j 
rities  power  to  take  possession  of  all  children  without 
fitting  or  sufficient  guardianship  or  without  means  of  ! 
future  subsistence,  and  others,  in  order  that  they  may  1 
be  brought  up  in  industrial  schools.    This  proposal 
is  very  drastic  and  requires  to  be  carefully  watched, 
for  no  one  knows  better  than  the  Salvation  Army 
that  the  presence  of  a  child  is  often  the  only  means 
of  salvation   for  its   mother,  and   to   transfer  the 
children  of  all  abandoned  characters  to  industrial 
schools  might  easily  produce  cases  of  hardship  which 
would  create  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  as  to  wreck 
the  chance  of  getting  any  good  done.    The  Salvation  , 
Army  calculates  that  there  are  5,000  children  at  the  i 
present  moment  who  are  absolutely  homeless,  and 
30,000  who  are  living  in  horrible  surroundings.  j 


The  Danger  in  the  Path. 


Thk  Clerics  t  "  In  the  face  of  a  common  enemy,  wouldn't  it  he  veil 
to  sink  our  differences  ?  After  all,  there  is  a  greater  danger  m  the  path  c< 
the  children  than  mere  Denominationalisin," 
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THE  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley  to  suc- 
ceed Lord  Northcote  as  Governor-General  of 
Australia  has  been  universally  approved.  He 
is  trie  right  man  in  the  right  place.  It  is  a  somewhat 
unusual  thing  for  the  Government  in  power  to  select 
for  so  conspicuous  and  important  a  position  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Opposition.  When  such  an  appointment  is 
made  it  is  a  proof  that  the  qualities  of  the  man 
selected  must  be  remarkable.  Lord  Dudley  is  a  Con- 
servative, and  his  selection  by  a  Liberal  Administra- 
tion shows  that  his  personal  qualifications  are  so  great 
as  to  render  his  political  associations  a  matter  of 
insignificance. 

Lord  Dudley,  although  a  Conservative  who  has 
twice  held  office  under  Unionist  Administrations,  is 
no  bigoted  partisan.  As  Parliamentary  Secretary  for 
the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  Salisbury  Administration 
his  duties  were  administrative  rather  than  political, 
but  his  tenure  of  office  as  Viceroy  of  Ireland  afforded 
him  opportunities  for  displaying  his  broad  popular 
sympathies.  As  Viceroy  at  Dublin  Castle  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Tory  highfliers  as  little  better 
than  a  Home  Ruler  in  disguise.  An  active  cabal 
was  formed  to  secure  his  overthrow  at  a  critical 
moment  during  his  viceroyalty.  It  was  defeated. 
The  cabal  succeeded  in  ruining  Mr.  Wyndham,  his 
chief  secretary,  but  Lord  Dudley  remained  in  office 
until  1905.  Since  he  has  been  in  opposition 
he  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  frankness  and 
courage  with  which  he  has  defended  the  policy  of 
governing  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas,  and  has 
rendered  better  service  to  the  Nationalist  cause  than 
any  Peer  in  Parliament. 

Lord  Dudley  is  the  right  man  for  Australia  because 
he  has  the  right  woman  for  his  wife.  Before  he 
married  Rachel  Gurney  many  people  feared  that  the 
young  Peer  was  not  destined  to  a  career  worthy  of 
the  name  which  he  bears  and  the  position  which  his 
family  holds  in  the  country.  He  was  a  sportsman, 
a  young  man  about  town  who  "  did  himself  well,"  and 
took  little  interest  in  public  affairs.  "  He  was  not 
up  to  much,  wasn't  the  young  Earl,"  summed  up  the 
popular  impression  of  his  character  when,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  woo  and 
to  wed  the  grandniece  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  a  beautiful 
daughter  of  the  Gurneys,  who  had  been  left  penniless 
by  the  Overend-Gurney  crash  in  the  financial  crisis 
of  1866.  Rachel  Gurney  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
Duchess  of  Bedford.  Although  Lord  Dudley  was  a 
great  catch  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  for  a  young 
girl  without  a  dowry,  many  wondered  that  one  in 
whose  veins  ran  the  blood  of  the  Frys  and  the 
Gurneys  would  marry  the  young  Earl.  When  the 
Town  Council  of  Kidderminster  proposed  as  a  kind, 
friendly,  and  neighbourly  action  to  make  a  wedding  gift 


to  Lord  Dudley,  who  was  the  high  steward  of  the 
borough,  five  working  men  who  occupied  seats  on  the 
council  voted  against  the  proposal.  One,  Thomas 
Rowe,  carpet  weaver,  moved  an  amendment  postpon- 
ing the  gift  for  five  years.  He  said  that  it  would  be  a 
dishonour  for  the  town  to  make  any  present  to  a  man 
with  the  reputation  of  Lord  Dudley,  a  man  whose 
life  had  been  spent  on  the  racecourse.  He  hoped 
that  Lord  Dudley  would  reform,  and  he  moved  his 
amendment  to  afford  him  time  for  such  a  reforma- 
tion to  take  place,  after  which  "they  might  be 
able  honourably  to  make  Lord  Dudley  a  present." 
Another  working  man  said  that  as  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  he  did  not  consider  Lord  Dudley  was  worthy 
of  a  present,  and  he  opposed  the  resolution  on  the 
ground  of  morality.  These  staunch  and  sturdy  ad- 
herents of  the  Anti-Gambling  League  were  outvoted, 
but  their  protest  stands  as  a  record  by  which  we  can 
estimate  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  Lord 
Dudley,  by  the  contrast  between  the  man  whom  he 
was  supposed  to  be  in  1891  and  the  man  he  is  known 
to  be  to-day.  Lord  Dudley  would  probably  be  the 
last  man  alive  to  deny  that  it  is  to  his  wife  he  owes 
the  making  of  his  life.  The  wife  either  makes  or 
mars  a  man.  In  this  case  she  made  him,  and  we 
have  all  good  cause  to  thank  her  for  what  she  has 
done. 

When  they  were  married  at  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Sloane  Street,  Chelsea,  on  September  14th,  1891,  King 
Edward  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  was  present  at  the 
ceremony  and  gave  the  bride  a  diamond  and  sapphire 
bracelet  and  the  bridegroom  a  diamond  and  sapphire 
pen.  Lord  Dudley's  gifts  to  his  bride  included  three 
diamond  daisies  with  pearl  centres,  a  large  diamond 
aigrette  in  the  form  of  a  peacock's  tail,  a  diamond 
and  ruby  tiara,  necklace,  bracelets,  and  rings  en  suite, 
diamond  star  tiara,  diamond  double  riviere  necklace, 
two  turquoise  and  diamond  brooches,  three  emerald, 
pearl,  and  diamond  pendants,  and  emerald  ring  and 
earrings. 

But  these  gifts,  although  the  Dudley  diamonds  are 
far-famed,  were  as  mere  arle  pennies  compared  with 
the  gifts  which  the  Earl  has  since  received  from  the 
bride  of  that  day.  His  treasury  is  full  to  overflowing 
with  the  jewels  with  which  she  has  presented  him — 
jewels  like  those  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi.  They  are  duly  named  and  catalogued  as 
follows  : — 

Lady  Honor  Ward. 

Lord  Ednam. 

Lady  Mervyth  Ward. 

Lady  Patricia  Ward. 

Master  Roderick  Ward. 
(Master  Edward  Frederick  Ward. 
(Master  Reginald  Ward. 


THE  EARL  OF  DUDLEY. 

New  Governor-General  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 
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The  two  last  named  are  twins.     Children,  says 

the  Psalmist,  are  a  heritage  from  the  Lord.  Blessed 

is  the  man  who  has  his  quiver  full  of  them.    But  for 

the  realisation  of  that  beatitude  the  Divine  heritage 

comes  through  the  wife. 
Lord  Dudley  is  the  son  of  a  mother  as  beautiful  as 

his  wife.     Miss  Moncreiffe,  one  of  the  beautiful 

daughters  of  Sir  Thomas 

Moncreiffe,    was  the 

second  wife  of  the  last 

Lord  Dudley,  a. noble- 
man    of  independent 

character,  artistic  tastes, 

and  more  statesmanlike 

insight  than  he  always 

got  the  credit  for.  I 

always  remember  him 

with  gratitude  as  one 

of  the  few  Peers  who 

had  heart  and  the  brain 

enough  to  support  Mr. 

Gladstone  in  his  memor- 
able crusade  against  the 

Turks.    He  had  been 

in  the  diplomatic  service, 

and  knew  and  liked  the 

Russians.  He  was  cur- 
rently reported  to  have 

spent  a  million  sterling 

in  buying,  laying  out, 

and  building  for  himself 

a-  lordly  pleasure  house 

at   Witley    Park,  near 

Stourport,  which  is  now 

the  family  seat.  Dudley 

Castle,  from  which  the 

family  take  their  title, 

is   only   a  picturesque 

ruin.  It  was  originally 
built  by  a  sturdy  Saxon 

"about  the  year  of  our 
salvation  700,"  as  Cam- 
den hath  it.  It  survived 
the  Conquest  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  one 
of  the  Norman  knights 
as  his  share  of  the 
general  loot.  It  was 
destroyed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.  and  rebuilt 
under  Henry  III.,  for 
the  situation  on  a  hill 
on  the  border  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire made  it  a  valuable  military  position.  Although 
it  got  battered  severely  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
wars  between  Charles  Stuart  and  the  Roundheads, 
it  survived  till  1750,  when  it  was  reduced  by 
fire  to  its  present  condition  of  windowed  ragged- 
ness,  a  landmark  for  the  countryside  and  the 
centre  of  the  favourite  holiday  resort  of  the  Midlands. 
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The  present  Earl  was  born  in  1866.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  but  on  leaving  school  he  expressed 
so  strong  a  preference  for  the  education  of  travel 
over  the  collegiate  training  of  the  University  that 
his  father  sent  him  forth  to  travel  round  the  world 
instead  of  entering  him  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
The  old  Earl  little  dreamed  when  the  lad  started 

on  his  travels  that  he 
would  see  his  face  no 
more.  He  died  in  1885. 
The,  sad  news*  reached 
his  heir  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  when  he  still 
lacked  two  years  of  his 
majority. 

From  1885  to  1891 
Lord  Dudley  gave  little 
token  of  his  more 
serious  vein.  He  was 
but  a  boy,  he  had  money 
to  burn,  the  world  was 
at  his  feet,  and  he  went 
to  the  racecourse,  as 
others  have  done  before 
him.  Unlike  them,  he 
did  not  stay  there.  In 
1 89 1  he  married,  and 
after  his  marriage  his 
public  career  may  be 
said  to  have  begun. 

It  must  be  admitted 
that  he  had  great  ad- 
vantages. It  is  not 
everyone  who  with  a 
peerage  inherits  an 
estate  of  30,000  acres 
in  the  heart  of  the 
Midlands,  rich  in  coal 
and  minerals,  who, 
besides,  possesses  a 
great  estate  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  who  finds 
among  the  appurten- 
ances of  his  landed 
property  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  mo- 
dern palaces,  the  ruins 
of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  castles,  a  town 
house  in  Park  Lane, 
and  great  iron  works  and 
collieries  in  Staffordshire. 
In  those  days  I  remember  publishing  an  article  in 
the  Review,  which  excited  some  degree  of  attention, 
on  the  wasted  wealth  of  King  Demos,  mentioning 
specially  our  nobles  as  part  of  the  wasted  treasure  of 
modern  democracy.  Very  shortly  after  the  appear- 
ance of  that  article  many  nobles  bestirred  themselves* 
more  actively  in  the  service  of  King  Demos.  Amor 
those  Lord  Dudley  was  one  of  the  youngest  and  mo 
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conspicuous.  He  became  Mayor  of  Dudley,  and 
performed  the  duties  of  his  civic  office  with  diligence 
and  tact.  Dudley  had  seldom  had  a  better  Mayor  or 
one  more  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  town  than 
the  Earl  who  took  his  title  from  the  town. 

That  was  but  the  beginning  of  things.  In  1895  ne 
was  selected  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  form  one  of  the 
junior  members  of  his  Administration  as  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  he 
represented  that  Department  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  Parliamentary  duties  were  not  arduous,  but  he 
displayed  considerable  aptitude  in  debate  and  had  a 
thorough  mastery  of  the  subjects,  often  very  technical, 
witj\  which  he  had  to  deal.  The  chief  task  which  fell 
to  him  was  that  of  piloting  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Bill  through  the  House,  and  defending  the 
Contracting-out  Clause,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
matter  of  fierce  controversy  between  employers  and 
employed.  Lord  Dudley  had  more  than  depart- 
mental reasons  for  defending  the  Clause.  His  brother 
was  M.P.  for  Crewe,  the  head-quarters  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway  Company,  which  took 
the  lead  in  insuring  its  workmen  against  accidents. 

When  the  South  African  War  broke  out  Lord 
Dudley  remained  at  home,  but  when,  after  the  battle 
of  Colenso,  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  were 
summoned  to  repair  the  shattered  fortunes  of  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Dudley  went  out  with  Lord  Roberts  as 
a  member  of  his  staff.  He  accompanied  the  Imperial 
Yeomanry.  The  Wards  are  a  military  family,  for  he 
was  the  fifth  of  five  brothers  who  served  against  the 
Boers,  while  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Wolvcrton,  also 
went  out  with  the  Yeomanry,  and  a  sixth  brother  was 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy.  As  he  did  not  join  the 
Army  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  neither  did 
he  remain  until  the  end,  for  in  1902  he  came  back 
with  Lord  Roberts.  He  was  then  offered  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland,  which  he  accepted. 

When  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Dublin  Castle 
Lord  Dudley  declared  that  it  was  his  determination  to 
make  Ireland  his  home  during  the  whole  of  his  term 
of  office.  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Dudley  soon  became  popular  with 
all  classes  of  Irish  society.  Lord  Dudley  possessed 
most  of  the  qualities  calculated  to  make  him  popular  in 
Ireland.  He  was  young,  vigorous,  full  of  high  spirits, 
fond  of  horses,  a  regular  attendant  at  the  racecourse, 
a  splendid  rider  after  hounds ;  he  was  Master  of  the 
Worcestershire  Fox-hounds,  and  a  keen  sportsman.  As 
he  also  golfed,  motored,  shot,  yachted  and  fished,  there 
were  very  few  sides  of  the  Irish  character  to  which  he 
did  not  appeal. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  he  was  a  mere  dashing  sportsman  and  generous 
host.  With  all  his  active  outdoor  life  he  was  as  in- 
dustrious as  a  bureaucrat  in  mastering  the  details  of 
the  public  questions  that  came  before  him  as  Viceroy. 
It  was  understood  that  when  he  went  to  Dublin 
Castle,  Ireland,  after  having  had  a  long  spell  of 
strong  government,  was  to  be  treated  sympathetic- 


ally. Mr.  George  Wyndham  was  a  Chief  Secretary 
after  Mr.  Balfour's  own  heart,  and  Sir  Antony  Mac- 
Donnell  was  shortly  afterwards  sent  over  to  introduce 
the  Home  Rule  element,  modified  by  Anglo- Indian 
traditions,  into  the  administration  of  the  country. 
This  was  in  the  days  when  Captain  Shawe-Taylor 
had  achieved  the  miracle  of  bringing  together  all 
parties  in  Ireland  to  carry  out  a  programme  of  Land 
Purchase.  Lord  Dudley  was  keenly  interested  in 
the  scheme  and  used  unsparingly  his  personal  and 
official  influence  to  secure  its  success. 

All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell  at  first ;  but  after 
the  Land  Purchase  Bill  was  carried  Mr.  George 
Wyndham,  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell,  and  Lord  Dun- 
raven  began  to  put  out  feelers  for  Home  Rule  masked 
as  Devolution.  Lord  Dudley  did  not  hesitate  to 
identify  himself  with  the  reformers.  Of  his  own 
sympathy  there  was  no  question.  He  had  created 
great  scandal  in  the  early  days  of  his  Viceroyship  by 
declaring  that  Ireland  should  be.  governed  according 
to  Irish  ideas,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  actively, 
although  indirectly,  supported  the  scheme  of  Sir 
Antony  MacDonnell  and  Lord  Dunraven. 

It  says  much  for  the  strength  of  his  position,  and 
the  regard  with  which  he  was  always  held  by  the  Con- 
servative Administration,  that  he  weathered  the  storm 
that  proved  fatal  to  poor  Mr.  Wyndham.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  talk  at  that  time  of  his  having  tendered 
his  resignation,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  If  it 
was  tendered  it  was  not  accepted,  for  Lord  Dudley 
remained  in  office  until  the  catastrophe  which  over- 
whelmed the  Unionist  Party  in  1905.  He  left  Ireland 
with  many  regrets  and  many  pleasant  reminiscences. 

His  term  of  office  had  not  been  unmarked  with 
adventurous  incidents.  On  one  occasion  Lord 
Dudley's  yacht  when  racing  on  Upper  Loch  Erne  was 
capsized,  and  he,  together  with  Lord  Erne's  son  and 
daughter,  escaped  from  drowning  by  climbing  upon 
the  keel  of  the  upturned  boat.  He  had  besides  at 
least  one  motor  accident.  His  Viceroyalty  was  also 
remarkable  because  he  witnessed  two  Royal  visits  of 
the  King.  As  for  the  Dudleys  themselves  they  went 
about  everywhere — east,  west,  north,  and  south.  In 
1904  the  Treasury  refused  to  pay  the  expense  of  the 
special  trains  in  which  the  Viceroys  had  hitherto 
travelled,  and  when  the  Earl  visited  Cork  he  had  to 
travel  by  the  ordinary  mail,  an  exceptionally  slow 
train,  which  reached  Cork  at  2.30  in  the  morning. 
The  Viceroy  was  shunted  into  a  siding  and  slept  there 
till  daybreak. 

To  everyone,  whether  to  the  Orangemen  of  Belfast, 
or  to  the  priests  in  the  west  and  the  south,  he  was 
like  another  Falkland  continually  ingeminating  peace, 
urging  Irishmen  of  all  classes  and  creeds  to  live 
together  in  happiness  and  brotherhood.  "  Mutual 
tolerance  and  respect,"  he  said  at  Belfast  in  1904, 
"  were  the  essence  of  a  country's  greatness.  The 
only  intolerance  now  excusable  was  that  directed 
against  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  Anyone  who  by 
word  or  act  denied  that  principle  committed  a  serious 
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offence  against  the  well-being  of  a  country."    A  good 
doctrine,  but  a  somewhat  unpopular  one  in  Belfast. 

At  Christmas  time  the  Irish  papers  used  to  describe 
how  Lord  Dudley  delighted  in  playing  Santa  Claus 
in  person,  making  an  extended  tour  through  the 
poorer  quarters  of  Dublin  city,  distributing  parcels 
containing  Christmas  puddings,  tobacco,  etc.,  occa- 
sionally redeeming  goods  from  pawnshops,  and 
generally  playing  the  part  of  Haroun  Ai  Raschid. 
On  his  return  from  Ireland,  Lord  Dudley  applied 
himself  to  picking  up  the  threads  which  he  had  of 
necessity  been  compelled  to  drop  through  his  absence 
from  England.  As  a  great  ironmaster,  colliery- 
owner,  landowner,  county  magnate,  and  leader  in 
society,  he  has  had  plenty  to  do  since  his  return. 
But  he  did  nothing  to  call  for  special  notice  or 
remark  until  the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  he  made 
a  great  speech  in  the  House  pf  Lords. 

This  speech  was  delivered  in  the  debate  on  the 
Address  to  the  Crown  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
session.  The  Government  was  being  vehemently  as- 
sailed by  the  Unionist  Peers  for  not  resorting  to  coer- 
cion for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order  in  Ireland.  Lord 
Dudley,  as  the  last  Unionist  Viceroy,  was  listened  to 
with  the  authority  naturally  belonging  to  one  who  for 
four  years  had  represented  the  King  and  the  late 
Government  in  Ireland.  Instead  of  cursing  his 
Liberal  successors,  he  'proved  to  be  a  veritable 
Balaam,  for  he  blessed  them  altogether.  His  speech 
was  so  characteristic  of  the  statesmanlike  mind  of  the 
man  that  it  is  a  character  sketch  in  itself,  and  there- 
fore I  quote  it  at  more  length  than  is  customary 
in  these  pages  : — 

The  Earl  of  Dudley  said  he  wished  to  dissociate  himself  from 
any  party  point  of  view  and  to  look  at  this  question  generally 
as  it  affected  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Ireland.  Was 
it  possible  to  expect  the  Irish  people  to  settle  down  and  to 
become  quiet  and  law-abiding  citizens  when  they  were  constantly 
reminded  of  the  fact  that  the  people  who  were  primarily  respon- 
sible for  making  the  laws  under  which  they  lived  differed 
radically  with  regard  to  the  very  principles  of  those  laws  ?  No 
one  could  seriously  dispute  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  as 
to  cattle-driving,  and  no  one  would  deny  that  the  agitation 
must  come  to  an  end.  But  in  his  opinion  cattle-driving  had 
not  been  carried  on  by  those  who  wanted  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  ranches  for  small  holdings.  Cattle-driving  had  l>een 
carried  on  as  a  rule  by  persons  whose  ideas  sharply  conflicted 
*  with  those  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the 
congested  districts. 

Cattle-driving  was  a  factor  which  had  been  produced,  not  by 
mere  land  hunger  amongst  one  class  of  the  population,  but  by 
the  old  story  of  the  national  demands  of  the  people.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  agitation  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was  anything  more  than  another  expres- 
sion of  that  almost  chronic  condition  of  unrest  which 
unhappily  existed  in  many  districts  of  Ireland.  But  after  the 
collapse  of  the  Councils  Bill  a  new  element  was  introduced  into 
the  situation.  Although  the  Councils  Bill  was  rejected  by  an 
Irish  Convention,  yet  a  number  of  people  in  Ireland  considered 
it  necessary  to  make  things  hot  for  the  Government,  and  steps 
were  taken  to  discover  the  most  suitable  starting  point  for  a  new 
campaign.  Agrarian  agitation  seemed  to  offer  the  most  profit- 
able field  for  their  enterprise,  and  so  the  cattle-driving  movement, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  assumed  but  small  proportions, 
suddenly  developed  under  the  influence  and  encouragement  of 
men  whose  object  seemed  to  have  been  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 


the  Government.  The  Councils  Bill,  from  which  a  large  instal- 
ment of  self-government  was  expected,  had  been  found  unac- 
ceptable. High  hopes  were  therefore  shattered,  and  resentment 
— he  thought  mistaken  resentment— was  felt  towards  the 
Government.  And  so  these  politicians,  under  the  influence  of 
this  feeling,  set  to  work  upon  an  attempt  to  teach  the  Govern- 
ment a  lesson. 

The  important  question  was  whether  the  Government  should 
have  departed  from  their  policy  of  depending  upon  the  ordinary 
law,  and  should  have  fallen  back  upon  the  application  of  thi 
powers  contained  in  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887.  He  was  bound  to 
say  he  was  not  satisfied  that  any  such  necessity  existed.  Bm 
ever  since  he  went  to  Ireland  he  had  striven  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  to  do  what  seemed  to  him  best  in  the  true 
interests  of  that  country  and  of  his  own  ;  and  he  could  not 
refrain  now  from  dissociating  himself  from  the  advocacy  of  a 
policy  which,  though  perhaps  temporarily  efficacious,  to  his 
mind  cut  at  the  root  of  all  true  union  between  England  and  Ire- 
land, and  which  embittered  public  opinion  in  Ireland  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  successful  government  difficult  if  not 
impossible.  Whatever  might  be  the  ultimate  decision  of 
the  nation  as  to  the  amendment  of  the  present  system  of 
government,  we  could  not  forget  that  the  present  system 
was  a  Unionist  system.  Unionism  implied  three  great  condi- 
tions. First,  a  united  Parliament  should  seek  promptly  and 
thoroughly  to  remedy  any  grievance  which  in  Ireland  might 
truly  be  shown  to  exist,  and  with  regard  to  which  full  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  special  characteristics,  traditions,  and 
religion  of  the  people.  Secondly,  there  should  be  no  great 
divergence  in  the  laws  and  institutions  under  which  the  people 
of  the  united  countries  lived.  Thirdly,  there  should  be  the  belief 
that  by  constant  and  consistent  good  government  on  these  lines 
they  would  be  successful  in  securing  the  adherence  and  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  people  affected.  Judged  by  these  tests  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  applica- 
tion of  exceptional  legislation  such  as  the  Crimes  Act  was 
inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Unionism.  Of  course, 
they  all  agreed  that  a  condition  of  affairs  might  arise  in 
any  country  where  the  restoration  of  order  could  only  be 
effected  by  the  drastic  application  of  exceptional  legislation, 
and  in  such  a  case  even  the  prospects  of  remedial  legislation 
must  be  subordinated  to  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace. 
But  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  present  or  the  recent  situa- 
tion in  Ireland  was  of  such  a  character.  In  view,  therefore, 
of  the  remedial  legislation  which  the  Government  had  in  view, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  application  of  the  Crimes  Act 
would  probably  have  done  more  harm  than  good.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  coercion  under  any  Government  meant  war  to  the 
knife  in  Ireland,  and  war  generally  ended  in  terms  of  peace. 
If  the  Government  were  able  to  make  terms  of  peace  without 
a  declaration  of  war,  surely  that  was  the  most  successful  policy. 
A  war  of  that  kind  had  the  inevitable  effect  of  widening  the 
breach  between  the  Administration  and  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland. 

He  was  aware  that  some  people  laughed  and  other  people 
raved  when  the  word  "  conciliation  "  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  government  of  Ireland.  They  were  told,  not  always 
by  Englishmen,  that  it  was  disloyal  for  Unionists  to  have  any 
connection  with  Nationalists  in  Ireland.  But  what  was 
Unionism  except  a  policy  of  conciliation?  Did  Unionists 
seriously  believe  that  a  Unionist  system  of  government  was  in 
accordance  with  the  convictions  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  ?  And  if  not,  how  did  they  justify  its  legitimate  con- 
tinuance unless  they  believed  that  by  conciliating  their  opponents 
they  would  win  them  over  and  convert  them  to  their  own  point 
of  view  ?  He  had  been  frequently  taunted  with  having  used  the 
expression  that  Ireland  should  be  governed  according  to  Irish 
ideas.  Nobody  had  been  more  astonished  than  himself  at  the 
extreme  importance  that  has  been  attached  to  that  phrase.  In 
connection  with  the  government  of  any  other  country  it  would 
have  been  accepted  as  a  platitude.  Why  was  Ireland  alone, 
even  under  a  Unionist  system,  to  be  debarred  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  a  very  elementary  principle?  It  was  said  that 
government  according  to  Irish  ideas  involved  Home  Rule.  He 
denied  that  it  necessarily  involved  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
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thought  it  implied  a  conciliatory  and  not  a  hostile  attitude  by 
the  Government  towards  those  who  led  public  opinion  in 
Ireland,  and  an  attempt  to  enlist  their  support  in  favour  of  the 
policy  which  the  Government  might  have  in  view.  Here  was 
the  great  fundamental  difficulty  which  confronted  every 
Government  in  Ireland.  No  Government  could  hope  to  be 
permanently  successful  in  any  country  unless  it  was  supported 
by  public  opinion.  In  Ireland  that  support  was  too  often 
withdrawn.  How  then  were  they  going  to  win  over  that 
support  ?  Under  a  Unionist  system  he  believed  that  could  only 
be  done  by  infinite  patience,  by  infinite  tact,  and  by  a  constant 
endeavour  to  avoid  taking  any  action  that  would  sap  the  growth 
of  friendly  public  opinion.  He  might  be  told  that  such  a  policy 
was  hopelessly  weak.  He  would  reply  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  the  only  chance  that  Unionism  had,  unless  they  chose  to 
take  their  stand  upon  mere  government  by  force.  He  said  frankly 
that  he  was  not  a  Unionist  of  that  kind.  If  he  could  maintain 
the  Union  by  sympathetic  and  conciliatory  methods,  if  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  to  the  people  its  advantages,  if 
he  was  able  gradually  to  develop  respect  for  the  law,  and  to 
establish  a  feeling  of  general  contentment,  well  and  good  ;  but 
if  that  attempt  failed,  and  local  disturbances  arose,  and  concilia- 
tion alternated  with  coercion,  then  he  said  frankly  that  he 
would  far  rather  consider  the  possibility  of  an  amendment  in  the 
system  of  government  than  fall  back  upon  the  permanent  atti- 
tude of  force  which  some  extreme  Unionists  seem  to  desire. 
His  reason  for  that  was  that  he  believed  thoroughly  and 
honestly  in  the  qualities  of  the  Irish  race.  He  believed  them 
to  be  at  heart  a  loyal  people.  Apparent  disloyalty  was 
undoubtedly  part  of  the  game  in  the  struggle  for  national 
self-government  ;  but  there  was  undoubtedly  grave  discontent 


and  a  deep-$eated  dislike  to  the  British  government.  Might  he 
not,  therefore,  make  an  appeal  to  noble  Lords  on  that  side  of 
the  House  to  refrain  from  attacking,  from  party  considerations, 
a  policy  which,  as  he  understood  it,  sought  to  allay  that  dislike 
by  conciliatory  methods,  and  which  strove  to  avoid  taking  any 
action  which  would,  if  persisted  in,  inevitably  turn  discontent 
into  real  disloyalty,  and  which  would  make  it  for  ever  impossible 
for  England  to  take  advantage  of  and  to  utilise  those  great  and 
useful  qualities  with  which,  as  he  thought,  the  Irish  people  were 
so  richly  endowed  ? 

In  Australia  Lord  Dudley  can  hardly  fail  to  reap 
the  success  which  he  has  already  achieved  in  Ireland. 
He  and  his  family  form  a  social  unit  that  will  lose  no 
time  in  acclimatising  itself  to  Australian  conditions. 
The  Australians  will  find  the  Dudleys  entirely  free 
from  any  of  the  affectations  of  pride  or  "  side  "  which 
Colonials  often  associate  with  the  scions  of  the  British 
aristocracy.  They  and  their  family  are  very  sensible, 
genial  people,  who  are  at  home  everywhere,  and  who 
have  a  special  liking  for  outdoor  existence  and  the 
freedom  and  broad  expanse  of  Colonial  life.  From 
this  country  they  carry  with  them  only  good  wishes, 
and  a  cordial  desire  that  when  their  term  of  office 
comes  to  an  end  they  may  leave  behind  them  in  Aus- 
tralia as  pleasant  memories  as  those  which  they  have 
left  in  Ireland. 
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Witlcy  Court :  Earl  Dudley's  Beautiful  Seat  in  Worcestershire. 
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In  Memoriam:  Benjamin  Waugh 


IT  was  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  self-same 
day  on  which  there  appeared  last  month  in  these 
columns  a  suggestion  that  Benjamin  Waugh 
should  be  knighted  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  children  of  the  world  should  have  been  the  day  of 
his  death.  He  has  passed  beyond  the  pale  of  earthly 
honours,  and  has  entered  into  an  inheritance  incorrup- 
tible, that  fadeth  not  away,  of  which  the  glory  most 
cherished  is  the  limitless'  capacity  for  loving  service 
without  weariness.  For  Benjamin  Waugh's  flaming 
soul  fretted  sore  against  the  restraints  of  his  body. 
His  aspiration  to  do  was  ever  in  excess  of  the 
physical  energy  of  his  frail  but  intensely  vitalised 
frame.  For  many 
months,  even 
years  at  the  last, 
he  was  as  a 
wounded  knight 
doomed  to  watch 
with  kindly  eye, 
but  with  para- 
lysed limbs,  the 
fierce  current  of 
the  fight  in  which 
he  longed  to 
mingle,  but  was 
hindered.  To 
such  a  man 
Death  is  wel- 
come, not  as  a 
Giver  of  Rest  so 
much  as  the 
Restorer  of  Life, 
and  the  grave  is 
but  the  spring- 
board  from 
which  the  libe- 
rated soul  leaps 
corpse  -  free,  re- 
turning with  re- 
juvenated energy 
into  the  field  of 
battle.  Gone  for 
ever  the  physical  weakness,  the  halting  paralysis,  the 
crippling  sense  of  limitation  due  to  a  body  which  was 
no  longer  the  effective  instrument  of  the  keen  and 
ardent  soul.  To  Benjamin  Waugh,  as  to  all  kindred 
souls,  Death  was  welcome  as  the  messenger  that 
summons  the  captive  warrior  from  the  dungeon  to 
resume  his  place  in  the  fighting  line. 

For  Benjamin  Waugh  was  ever  a  fighter,  and  a 
first-class  man  at  that.  Not  that  he  was  a  contentious 
man;  far  from  it  He  never  loved  combat  for  combat's 
sake.  But  there  dwelt  in  him  a  consuming  passion  of 
pity  which  gave  him  no  rest  night  or  day,  permitting 
no  intermission  in  his  campaign  against  the  cruelty 
that,  like  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate,  he 
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The  late  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh. 

A  characteristic  photograph  taken  in  the  offices  of  his  Society. 


found  established  in  that  very  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
English  Home.  He  had  the  mother-heart  of  the 
woman,  the  inflamed  savage  wrath  of  the  bear  robbed 
of  her  whelps.  The  sentiment  that  Mrs.  Browning 
sang  in  deathless  verse  in  her  "  Cry  of  the  Children  " 
Benjamin  Waugh  made  the  mainspring  of  a  great 
national  association,  which  has  become  the  incarna- 
tion of  his  spirit,  the1  Tribune  of  the  Children  of  our 
land.  He  was  "  One  of  the  few  that  have  a  right  to 
rank  with  the  true  makers  " — the  re-makers  of  modern 
England. 

Compared  with  such  a  man,  how  puny  seem  many 
of  those  whom  the  world  calls  great !  Bedizened 
<  with  orders  and 

enthroned  in 
state,  they  dazzle 
for  a  moment  the 
idle  eye  of  the 
passer-by.  To- 
morrow we  look 
for  them,  and 
their  place 
knoweth  them 
no  more.  But 
when  men  like 
Benjamin  Waugh 
pass  from  our 
midst,  only  then 
do  we  begin  to 
realise  some- 
thing of  the  im- 
mensity of  their 
work,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  their 
labour,  the  thau- 
maturgic  potency 
of  their  inspired 
personality. 

At  the  supreme 
crisis    when  I 
was  allowed  to 
strike  a  blow  for 
the  cause  of  the 
permission  I  count  as 
glory  of    my   life — 
even  as  Jonathan 
his  care  for  me 


[E.  H.  Mills. 


girlhood  of  our  race  —  a 
the  greatest  privilege  and 
Benjamin  Waugh  was  to  me 
to  David.  His  love  of  me  and 
passed  the  love  of  women.  He  felt  the  burden  of 
that  trying  time  far  more  than  I  did,  and  one  of  his 
minor  troubles  in  those  days  was  the  fact  that  I  could 
not  share  his  blazing  indignation  against  the  gang  of 
our  persecutors.  When  he  came  to  Coldbath  Fields 
and  found  me  shivering  in  my  cell  in  my  livery  of 
crime  he  nearly  broke  down.  It  was  not  so  much 
from  his  affection  for  me  personally.  There  was 
nothing  in  me  to  evoke  such  floods  of  tenderness  in 
one  so  much  older  than  myself.  I  was  to  him  a 
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symbol  of  the  contrast  between  the  treatment  of  those 
who  tried  to  help  the  suffering  and  the  weak  and 
t^iose  who  did  them  wrong. 

During  those  days  Benjamin  Waugh  was  as  a  vol- 
cano in  full  eruption,  his  words  were  as  burning  lava, 
and  his  denunciations  fulminated  unceasing.  I 
was  away  from  it  all,  secluded  and  safe  in  happy 
Holloway,  only  hearing  now  and  then  that  Mr.  Waugh 
was  suffering  much  more  for  me  than  I  ever  had 
suffered  in  my  own  person.  When  I  remember  those 
famous  days,  I  feel  humiliated  and  abased  at  the 
thought  of  the  wealth  of  love  and  sympathy  which, 
like  ointment  of  spikenard  most  precious,  was  lavished 
upon  me,  all  unworthy,  by  my  friends,  Benjamin 
Waugh  being  first.  When  I  think  of  it  all  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  years,  I  can  only  console 
myself  by  remembering  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
"  Maiden  Tribute  "  Benjamin  Waugh  would  have  had 
to  wait  for  long  years  for  the  abolition  of  that  infernal 
system  whereby  children  too  youn,j;  to  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath  were  abandoned  by  the  law  to  be  the 
sport  and  the.  prey  of  the  lust  and  the  cruelty  of  man. 

Mr.  Waugh,  the  tendefest-hearted  of  all  mortal 
men,  was  by  his  very  passion  of  compassion  for 
children  roused  into  an  implacable  avenger  of  those 
who  did  them  wrong.  He  smote,  and  smote,  and 
smote  again  at  the  child  torturers  of  the  land,  and  his 
hands  never  grew  weary  of  smiting  until  his  body  suc- 
cumbed from  sheer  nervous  overstrain.  It  was  well 
for  him  that  the  sense  of  justice  was  keen  enough  to 
make  him  almost  vindictive,  otherwise  the  thought  of 
the  thousands  of  brutal  parents  and  baby  farmers 
whom  he  had  flung  into  gaol  would  have  caused  him 
many  a  sleepless  night.  As  it  was,  the  thought  of  the 
ruffians  on  the  treadmill  was  as  a  healing  balm  for  his 
perturbed  spirit.  He  was  as  inexorable  as  the  law, 
which,  as  the  apostle  said,  is  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  men  to  Christ.  So  Mr.  Waugh  maintained 
and  acted  on  his  belief  that  there  was  no  way 
to  stimulate  the  dormant  or  atrophied  conscience  of 
the  child-beater,  the  child-torturer,  and  the  child- 
killer  more  efficacious  than  that  of  the  prison.  Yet  no 
one  hated  prison  more  than  Benjamin  Waugh.  His 
first  bugle-blast  which  summoned  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  a  holy  war  against  the  brutalisation  and  the 
torture  of  children  was  entitled  "  The  Gaol  Cradle, 
and  Who  Rocks  It,"  a  most  powerful  and  heart-stirring 
cry  from  the  depths.  But  Mr.  Waugh  always  argued 
— and  supported  his  arguments  with  a  vast  array  of 
incontrovertible  facts — that  experience  proved  that 
the  sense  of  obligation  to  feed  children  and  the  sense 
of  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  torturing  them  was 


healthily  quickened  into  permanent  activity  by  giving 
the  evildoers  tangible  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
the  fact  that  the  ways  of  the  transgressors  are  hard. 
In  the  name  of  the  suffering  child  he  struck  and 
spared  not.  You  must  be  cruel,  he  would  say,  in 
order  to  be  kind. 

Benjamin  Waugh  was  a  kind  of  iron  flail  with  which 
Justice  wrought  on  the  threshing-floor  of  our  land. 
He  was  indefatigable.  He  was  a  human  sleuth-hound 
and  a  trainer  of  sleuth-hounds.  He  was  detective, 
prosecutor,  prophet  and  collector  all  in  one.  The 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Children,  which  last  year  had  an  income  of 
over  ^67,000,  and  investigated  complaints  involving 
the  protection  of  115,000  children,  was  his  crea- 
tion. Thousands  of  others  helped.  But  he  was 
the  fiery  nucleus  round  which  that  system  grew. 
Every  committee  of  every  branch — and  there  are 
as  many  as  1,137  branches  in  the  United  Kingdom— 
"  whirls  impregnate  with  his  central  glow."  He  set  all 
its  officers  an  example  of  unsparing  self-sacrifice,  of 
unwearying  patience  and  of  scrupulous  exactitude 
as  to  facts.  When  he  got  up  cases  judges 
felt  instinctively  that  a  conviction  was  inevitable. 
Higher  low,  rich  or  poor,  it  was  all  the  same  to 
Benjamin.  In  his  wrath  and  justice  he  spared  no 
one.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  think  of 
Benjamin  Waugh  as  an  avenging  angel.  He  wa£  the 
most  human  and  genial  of  men.  When  off  the  war- 
path there  was  no  jollier  comrade,  nor  one  whose 
humour  was  more  delightful.  He  had  lived  much, 
and  had  seen  life  from  many  points  of  view.  He 
was  quaint,  original,  with  great  store  of  anecdote  and 
an  endless  stream  of  humorous  stories.  His  laugh 
was  as  infectious  as  his  fury,  and  both  were  good. 
He  had  a  marvellous  gift  of  vivid  portraiture,  of  making 
a  scene  live  before  the  eye  until  it  was  dimmed  with 
tears,  and  then,  being  by  nature  intensely  practical, 
he  would  follow  up  the  effect  of  his  story  by  a 
stirring  appeal  which  translated  emotion  into  action 
by  making  apathy  or  inaction  appear  even  more 
criminal  than  active  wrongdoing.  He  was  as  a  flame 
of  fire  kindling  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  in  all 
parts  of  the  land. 

And  now  ?  It  is  written  in  the  Gospel :  "  Take 
heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones,  for 
I  say  unto  you  that  in  heaven  their  angels  do  always 
behold  the  face' of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
It  seemed  to  me  that  Benjamin  Waugh  was  one  of 
those  angels  sent  to  earth  for  over  three  score  years 
and  ten,  and  then,  having  done  his  work  here,  he  has 
resumed  his  old  place. 
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93 -CLUBS,  "PUBS,"  AND  BREWERS:  AND  THE  L.L.R.L. 


Mr.  Wheatley,  our  Helper  at  Hexham,  wrote  to 
me  last  month  criticising  the  strategy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  Drink  Question. 
"  If  I  had  been  Home  Secretary,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
have  brought  in  this  year  a  drastic  measure  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Clubs.  It  would  have  received  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  publicans,  and  when  it  was 
safely  on  the  statute-book,  next  year  I  would  have 
brought  in  a  drastic  measure  dealing  with  the  4  Pubs.' 
The  Clubs,  in  revenge  for  the  way  in  which  they  had 
been  treated,  would  rally  round  the  Government  in 
order  to  punish  the  4  Pubs/  and  by  this  simple  method 
of  dealing  with  the  question  in  sections  I  would  have 
settled  the  matter." 

Divide  et  impera  is  a  good  maxim  which  apparently 
has  escaped  the  attention  of  Mr.  Asquith.  His 
Licensing  Bill  is  a  good  bold  frontal  attack  of  the 
old  style  upon  both  "  Pubs "  and  Clubs,  with  the 
result  that  both  threatened  fronts  are  combining  to 
defeat  the  Bill.  It  is  past  praying  for  any  change  of 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  which  stands 
committed  to  deal  with  both  questions  in  one  Bill. 

Mr.  R.  Hippisley  Cox,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the 
Licensing  Reform  League,  called  in  at  Mowbray 
House  to  express  his  conviction  that  the  Government 
would  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  carry  this  Licensing 
Bill,  or  any  Licensing  Bill,  until  it  condescended  to 
act  upon  the  principle  of  Divide  et  impera.  But  the 
division  which  Mr.  Cox  hoped  to  bring  about  was 
not  between  the  "  Pubs  "  and  Clubs,  but  between  the 
"  Pubs  "  and  Brewers. 

"  At  present,"  he  said,  "  the  Bill  combines  in  one 


Westmhtttcr  GaceiU.] 

A  Timely  Intervention. 

The  Archbishop  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  what  my  duty  is ! 
I  must  take  a  hand  in  this  fight." 
At  a  sped  *1  m-cting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  (C.E  T.S.)  held  on  Tuesday  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  presiding,  a  resolution  was  passed  approving  of  the  Govern- 
ment's  Licensing  BilL 


unbroken  phalanx  of  opposition  the  three  classes 
whom  any  temperance  legislation  must  affect.  The 
interests  of  any  of  these  three  classes  are  not  by  any 
means  identical.  They  are,  indeed,  even  antagonistic, 
and  the  true  strategy  of  any  temperance  reformer 
ought  to  be  to  disarm  the  opposition  of  one  or  more 
of  the  confederates,  and  secure  their  assistance  in 
pressing  home  the  attack  upon  the  others." 

"  And  with  whom,"  I  said,  "  do  you  recommend 
that  the  Government  should  make  terms  " 

"  with  the  strongest,  and  attack  the  weakest." 

"  And  who  do  you  say  are  the  strongest  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably  the  publicans.  Make  friends  with 
the  publicans  and  4  go  for '  the  brewers." 

"  H'm  ! "  said  I.  41  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to 
square  the  publicans  ?  " 

41  Not  only  possible,"  said  he,  44  but  easy.  I  am 
afraid  you  do  not  quite  appreciate  the  true  inwardness 
of  the  situation.  You  think  the  publicans  are  heart 
and  soul  with  the  brewers.  They  are  no  such  thing. 
The  publicans  are  at  present  extremely  discontented. 
They  are  practically  an  enslaved  class.  The  brewers, 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  subjugated  them. 
Twenty  years  ago  England  was  dotted  all  over  with 
public-houses  which  were  conducted  by  free  men, 
each  having  a  freehold  in  his  own  premises,  with  a 
tolerable  certainty  of  having  his  licence  renewed  as 
long  as  he  behaved  himself.  That  is  no  longer  the 
case.  The  freehold  publican  has  been  eliminated  and 
enslaved.  The  great  brewers  have  exterminated 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  free  publicans.  In  place 
of  this  sturdy  race  of  free  men,  you  have,  in  eighty-five 
out  of  every  hundred  public-houses,  a  mere  serf  of  the 
brewer,  who  can  be  turned  out  at  a  month's  notice, 
and  who  dare  not  call  his  soul  his  own." 

44 1  see  your  point,"  I  said.  44  The  Great  Crusade 
should  be  for  the  restoration  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Publican,  and  the  Crusaders  will  march  to  battle  with 
the  cry  :  4  Down  with  the  Tied-Houses.'  " 

44  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Cox.  44  The  tied-house 
system  is  a  comparatively  modern  innovation.  It 
represents  a  usurpation  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  permitted,  and  the  destruction  of  which  is  the 
first  step  to  any  effective  dealing  with  the  drink 
question." 

44  Will  you  explain  to  me  briefly  exactly  what  the 
tied-house  system  is  ?  " 

44  The  tied-house  system  is  a  violation  of  the 
first  principle  of  our  licensing  system,  which  recog- 
nises no  other  person  than  the  holder  of  the  licence. 
The  theory  of  our  licensing  system  is  that  the 
licensing  magistrates  carefully  select  the  individuals 
who  can  best  be  trusted  to  hold  the  responsible 
position  of  dispenser  of  alcoholic  beverages  to  the 
general  public.  Having  chosen  this  individual,  they 
give  him  a  licence  for  twelve  months,  and  during  those 
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twelve  months  he  is  responsible  to  them,  and  to  them 
alone.  It  is  his  duty  to  cater  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  his 
public-house  is  situated,  and  so  long  as  he  does  that 
duty  faithfully  he  is  safe  for  at  least  twelve  months, 
with  a  good  presumption  that  his  licence  will  be 
renewed.  The  tied-house  system  consists  in  the 
creation  of  an  authority  not  recognised  by  the  law, 
which,  while  preserving  the  semblance  of  an  in- 
dependent publican  licensed  by  the  magistrates, 
in  reality  converts  him  into  the  agent  of  the  brewer. 
Instead  of  having  twelve  months  certain,  with  a 
prospect  of  renewal,  the  occupant  of  the  tied-house 
has  to  give  the  landlord  a  signed  blank  transfer 
of  his  licence,  and  may  be  sent  about  his  business  at 
a  month's  notice.  Instead  of  being  free  to  fulfil  his 
duty  of  supplying  the  best  liquors  to  the  public  that 
he  can  find  in  the  open  market,  he  is  compelled  to 
deal  solely  in  the  beer  brewed  by  his  master,  and  that 
at  a  price  which  is  60  per  cent  in  advance  of  the 
price  at  which  he  could  buy  it  if  he  were  allowed  to  go 
into  the  open  market." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Very  simply.  The  free  publican  can  buy  beer  at 
22s;  a  barrel,  and  get  a  discount  on  it.  The  serf 
publican  has  to  pay  36s.  a  barrel  for  beer,  and  he  is 
only  allowed  to  purchase  it  from  his  own  landlord. 
Now,  there  are  33  million  barrels  of  beer  sold 
annually  in  the  public-houses  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  as  85  per  cent,  of  these  houses  are  tied-houses, 
therefore,  if  we  take  the  average  additional  cost  of 
beer  to  the  serf-tenant  at  only  10s.  a  barrel,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  system  enables  the  brewers  to 
make  an  illegitimate  profit  of  some  ;£i  5,000,000  a 
year.  If  the  additional  profit  on  spirits  is  taken  as 
one-third  of  that  on  beer,  their  total  profits  from 
the  tied-house  system  amount  to  something  like 
^20,000,000.  And  if  the  tenant  objects  to  pay  the 
exorbitant  price  demanded  by  his  brewer-landlord, 
or  does  not  sell  as  much  as  the  brewer  thinks  he 
ought  to  sell,  or  if  he  ventures  to  forget  that  he  is 
a  serf  and  acts  as  a  free  citizen — out  he  goes  !  Do 
you  think  that  Englishmen  relish  that  status?  I 
assure  you  that  the  publicans  would  rally  enthu- 
siastically to  any  Government  which  ventured  to 
declare  war  on  the  tied-house  system,  and  promised 
them  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  liberties." 

"  I  see,"  said  I.  "  Just  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Bulgarians  rose  to  welcome  the  Russians  when  they 
invaded  Turkey,  so  the  publicans  would  welcome 
the  Liberal  Party  if  it  would  break  the  chains  of 
the  brewers." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Cox.  "  That  is  what  ought 
to  be  done.  We  drafted  a  Bill  when  the  Licensing 
Question  was  up  before,  which  would  have  done  all 
that  was  wanted.  That  Bill  ought  to  be  re-introduced 
now.  It  was  backed  by  several  members  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  was  very  heartily  welcomed  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. " 

"  What  are  the  provisions  of  that  Bill  ?  " 


"They  are  very  simple.  The  Bill  applies  to  all 
licences  other  than  grocers'  licences.  It  stipulates 
that  no  licence  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  unless 
he  can  satisfy  the  licensing  authority  that  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  tenancy  of  his  premises  for  at  least  the 
period  to  which  the  licence  relates.  It  makes  it  an 
offence  against  the  law  for  the  holder  of  any  licence 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  bound  by  any 
other  conditions  than  those  laid  down  by  the  magis- 
trates in  granting  the  licence.  If  such  a  Bill  were 
passed  every  publican  would  be  free  to  buy  beer 
where  he  pleased,  and  pay  no  more  than  the  market 
price." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  this  is  practically  doing  for  the 
publicans  what  the  Irish  Land  Act  proposed  to  do  for 
the  Irish  tenants." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Cox,  "  my  position  is  that  while 
the  Irish  landlords'  titles  to  the  land  dated  back  for 
generations,  the  brewing  tyranny  has  been  created 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  It  is  a  danger 
to  the  State,  and  it  ought  to  be  destroyed." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  if  the  publicans  are,  as  you  say, 
practically  the  serfs  of  their  brewers,  there  is  not  a 
man  of  them  who  will  dare  back  you  up  in  a  crusade 
against  tied-houses." 

"  I  admit,"  he  replied,  "  that  to  all  appearance  the 
publican  will  continue  to  fight  for  the  usurper,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  ballot-box  he  will  vote  against 
him.  I  speak  from  experience.  I  stood  as  candidate 
for  Chatham  some  years  ago.  I  summoned  all  the 
publicans  to  listen  to  my  programme.  They  endorsed 
it  enthusiastically.  The  brewers  got  wind  of  what  I 
was  about.  They  summoned  the  publicans  to  another 
meeting.  There  was  a  brewer  in  the  chair,  a  brewer 
sat  at  the  table,  two  brewers  stood  at  the  door,  and  a 
vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  the  serfs  in  the  hall.  The 
result  was  tha^they  condemned  my  candidature  with 
the  same  unanimity  with  which  they  had  previously 
approved  it.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  when 
the  day  of  election  came  the  publicans  voted  for  me 
almost  to  a  man.  I  expected  to  have  been  beaten 
by  1,500  ;  I  reduced  an  adverse  majority  by  a  thou- 
sand, and  consider  that  it  was  the  support  of  the 
publicans,  given  to  me  in  the  ballot-box,  although 
conscientiously  denied  to  me  at  public  meetings, 
which  I  have  to  thank  for  having  achieved  that 
result." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  the  brewers  will  fight  like  all  the 
furies  of  the  nethermost  pit  " 

"  Let  them,"  he  said ;  "  they  cannot  fight  harder 
than  they  are  doing  now.  The  difference  is  that  at 
present  you  have  made  them  a  gift  of  all  the  publi- 
cans, who,  if  they  had  been  rightly  handled,  would 
have  been  delighted  to  have  won  back  their  liberty." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Mr.  Cox,  in  conclusion,  "  that  is 
the  only  thing  you  can  do.  You  are  not  strong 
enough  to  fight  Tubs/  Clubs  and  Brewers  combined! 
If  you  concentrate  upon  the  Brewers  you  may  suc- 
ceed ;  otherwise  it  is  all  up  with  .the  Bill,  and  possibly 
with  the  Government." 
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94— A  REPERTOIRE  THEATR 

The  newspapers  have  been  busy  discussing  the 
erection  of  a  Shakespeare  Memorial  in  London.  The 
project  which  recommends  itself  to  the  Committee  is 
that  of  erecting  a  monumental  pile  in  honour  of 
Shakespeare  at  Portland  Place,  an  existing  statue  of  a 
mere  Royalty  being  provided  with  quarters  elsewhere. 
To  erect  this  monument,  to  be  executed  by  some 
sculptor  at  present  unknown,  ^200,000  is  asked  for 
from  the  British  public,  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  has 
published  many  columns  of  communications  from  all 
and  sundry  expressing  their  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  scheme.  One  set  of  critics  insist  that  the  only 
true  memorial  of  Shakespeare  is  a  National  Theatre, 
for  which,  the  advocates  of  the  monument  declare,  no 
money  will  be  forthcoming.  ^200,000  will  put  up 
an  imposing  monument,  but  will  go  very  little  way 
towards  creating  a  theatre  worthy  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Shakespeare  Memorial. 

The  wordy  warfare  is  still  going  on,  and  while  it 
was  at  its  height  I  saw  Mr.  Raleigh,  who  was  formerly 
manager  of  the  Moody-Manners  English  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  is  now  himself  a  London  manager.  He 
was  in  high  spirits. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  the  Repertoire  Theatre  is  at 
last  in  sight." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I ;  "  I  thought  that  with  the  de- 
parture of  Vedrenne  and  Barker  to  the  United  States 
we  had  seen  the  only  Repertoire  Theatre  nipped  in 
the  bud." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh,  "  Mr.  Barker  has  gone 
away,  possibly  not  to  return,  and  something  must  be 
done  to  supply  London  with  a  Repertoire  Theatre — 
a  theatre  which  will  be  run  not  with  a  sole  eye  for 
dividends,  but  with  the  object  of  presenting  the  public 
with  the  best  plays.  I  would  not  confine  it  to 
Shakespeare ;  I  would  see  that  the  best  plays  in  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  world  were  represented  on 
its  stage." 

"  Then  would  you  confine  yourself  to  classical 
plays?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  I  would  take  the  best  new  plays 
I  could  get." 

"  Yes,  but  your  best  authors  will  not  write  for  a 
Repertoire  Theatre.  They  stand  to  make  a  profit 
on  a  long  run,  and  whatever  else  a  Repertoire 
Theatre  does,  it  is  death  to  long  runs." 

"  You   are   quite  right,"   replied  Mr.  Raleigh. 


:   MR,  DESMOND  RALEIGH. 

"But  I  have  thought  out  a  plan  by  which  we  can 
solve  the  difficulty.  The  Repertoire  Theatre  would 
stage  a  new  play,  but  under  no  circumstances 
whatever  would  it  run  that  play  longer  than  seven 
weeks.  But  if  the  play  caught  on,  and  had  every 
prospect  of  commanding  a  long  run,  we  should 
lease  another  theatre,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
weeks  transfer  the  play,  with  or  without  a  new  cast, 
to  the  leased  theatre,  where  it  could  be  played  for 
a  thousand  nights  if  the  public  desired  it.  In  this 
way  if  we  had  luck,  and  brought  out  a  succession 
of  plays  that  had  runs  in  them,  we  should  hatch 
out  from  the  Repertoire  Theatre,  as  a  hen  hatches 
ducks'  eggs,  a  number  of  theatres  of  the  ordinary 
kind,  which  would  take  up  our  plays  and  go  on 
playing  them." 

"  An  ingenious  scheme,"  said  I.  "  Do  you  think 
it  is  possible  to  carry  it  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh ;  "  I  know  one  nobleman 
who  was  very  anxious  to  try  the  experiment  I  calcu- 
late that  if  we  had  a  guarantee  fund  of  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  we  should  be  justified  in  taking  a 
theatre  and  making  the  experiment.  We  could  get 
by  degrees  a  first-class  company.  We  would  put  the 
management  in  the  hands  of  an  autocrat  with  an 
advisory  committee.  We  would  run  malinies  for 
school  children  which  would  bring  in  a  certain  income 
of  ^250  a  week.  Sir  John  Hare  calculates  that  only 
one  play  in  four  produced  in  London  achieves 
success.  An  unsuccessful  play  which  does  not  draw 
may  cause  a  loss  of  six  to  eight  thousand  pounds,  but 
the  one  successful  play  will  wipe  off  the  loss  on  the 
three  unsuccessful  dramas,  and  leave  a  profit  on  the 
other  side." 

"  What  can  I  do  to  help  you  to  attain  so  desirable 
an  end  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  could  get  me  two  or  three  persons  to 
join  the  nobleman  of  whom  I  have  spoken  to  raise  a 
guarantee  fund  so  as  to  start  at  once.  I  believe  that 
if  it  is  not  started  on  these  lines,  some  of  the  men 
who  are  in  the  theatrical  business  solely  for  what  it 
will  bring  will  start  a  repertoire  theatre  on  their  own 
account.  Now  London  can  hardly  run  two  repertoire 
theatres,  seeing  that  it  has  hitherto  not  succeeded  in 
running  one,  and  if  the  scheme  is  not  taken  up  on 
public  and  artistic  grounds  it  will  be  degraded  into  a 
new  form  of  commercialism." 


9S.-A   NEW  MEMORY-MAN. 


I  received  the  other  day  a  visit  from  Mr.  Zancig, 
who,  after  having  made  a  brilliantly  successful  tour 
with  his  thought-reading  wife,  has  come  back  to 
London  to  rest  for  a  little.  He  told  me  that  he  had 
been  offered  another  twenty-six  weeks'  engagement 
by  the  same  manager  who  was  running  him  last  year. 

"  Talking  of  mental  power,"  said  Mr.  Zancig,  "  I 


came  across  a  young  man  the  other  day  who  has  a 
most  phenomenal  memory.  He  is  going  to  have  a 
*  turn  '  at  a  Birmingham  music-hall  next  month.  You 
really  ought  to  see  him.  He  seems  to  remember 
everything  and  never  to  forget  anything." 

"  Send  him  along,"  said  I.  So  in  due  time  this 
phenomenon,  Mr.  Laston  by  name,  appeared. 
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He  told  me  he  was  born  in  Brixton.  He  had 
intended  to  go  into  the  Army;  but  an  attack  of 
rheumatic  fever  incapacitated  him  for  a  commission. 
Nine  months  ago  he  saw  a  performance  of  a 
popular  Memory-man  at  a  Dublin  music-hall.  He 
admired  the  performance  very  much,  and  decided  to 
try  whether  he  could  not  emulate  it.  He  got  Haydn's 
"  Dictionary  of  Dates,"  and  set  to  work  to  commit  to 
memory  the  dates  of  the  most  important  events  in 
the  world's  history.  He  found  the  task  extremely 
interesting,  and  in  a  short  time  he  attained  such  pro- 
ficiency that  he  submitted  himself  to  tests,  the  results 
of  which  were  very  encouraging.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  he  finds  himself  now  so  thoroughly 
equipped  with  datal  knowledge  that  he  will  stand  up 
on  the  music-hall  stage  and  challenge  anybody  to  ask 
him  the  date  of  any  important  event  in  the  world's 
history,  and  will  directly  answer  the  question  correctly. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Laston  was  visiting  our  office,  a  Mr.  Morris  was 
there  upon  a  very  different  errand.  Mr.  Morris  is 
bringing  out  a  charted  atlas  of  Modern  History.  In 
a  series  of  charts,  printed  in  colour,  he  presents  the 
leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  world,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  In  his  system,  every  year  has  a 
column  running  perpendicularly  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  a  page,  while  crossing  it  at  a  right  angle 
are  coloured  bands,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
country  or  to  a  subject  For  instance,  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  the  Colonies  and  India,  and  other 
countries  have  each  bands  of  different  colours,  in 
which  are  printed,  in  the  column  of  the  year  in  which 
they  occur,  the  most  notable  events  of  that  year. 
This  atlas  is  published  at  ios.  6d.,  and  Mr.  Morris 
was  on  a  visit  to  my  manager  to  arrange  for  its  sale 
through  our  publishing  house. 

Fortune  having  thus  by  an  odd  coincidence 
brought  the  two  "  datal "  men  into  my  office  at  the 
same  time,  I  introduced  Mr.  Morris  to  Mr.  Laston, 
and  taking  up  Mr.  Morris's  atlas,  I  turned  over 
the  pages  at  random  and  asked  Mr.  Laston,  the 
Memory-Man,  when  this,  that,  and  the  other  hap- 
pened. His  replies  were  prompt,  and  almost 
invariably  accurate. 

Turning  to  the  column  of  battles  in  the  index,  I 
said,  "Shall  I  try  you  in  battles?" 

"  I  know  the  dates  of  1,400  battles,"  he  replied. 

So  I  started  under  "  A  "  with  Abou  Klea,  Aboukir, 
Acre,  Alexandria,  etc.,  and  Mr.  Laston  rattled  off 
the  dates  with  astonishing  accuracy  until  we  came  to 
the  battle  of  Ancrum  Moor,  which  he  got  wrong. 
Anyone  might  be  forgiven  for  forgetting  the  battle  of 
Ancrum  Moor,  even  if  his  ancestor  had  fought  in  it. 
So  it  went  on,  subject  after  subject  taken  at  random 
across  the  centuries,  and  "  Memora  "  reeled  off  date 
after  date  as  if  he  were  reading  the  book,  only  some- 
times he  gave  more  particulars  than  were  given  in  the 
atlas. 

I  said,  "What  put  you  up  to  the  idea  of  doing  this?" 


"  Because,"  said  he,  "  after  witnessing  other  memory 
performances,  I  asked  for  the  dates  of  four  very 
simple  things,  and  out  of  these  four  simple  questions 
he  got  three  wrong.  So  I  thought  I  could  do  better, 
and  now,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  have  got  about  40,000 
dates  in  my  head." 

"  Supposing,"  I  said,  "  I  mention  the  name  of  any 
year,  can  you  say  what  happened  in  it  ?  " 

"  Not  always,"  he  said.  "  For  instance,  I  can  tell 
you  the  name  of  any  horse  that  has  won  any  one  of 
the  forty  principal  races  since  they  started,  and  if  you 
will  mention  any  year  I  will  tell  you  what  horse  won 
the  Derby  in  that  year ;  but  I  could  not  place  the 
horses  in  all  the  forty  races  in  that  year." 

"Then  you  go  in  for  sporting  as  well?" 

"Yes,  I  can  tell  you  the  dates  of  all  the  more 
important  football  matches  that  have  taken  place. 
As  a  rule,  if  you  give  me  a  hundred  dates  in  half- 
an-hour,  they  will  be  indelibly  fixed  in  my 
memory,  and  I  will  be  able  to  recall  them  at  any 
time  in  any  circumstances  at  a  moment's  notice. 
I  will  give  you  the  birth-date  and  death-date  of  all 
the  more  important  musicians  and  authors  that 
have  ever  lived  in  the  world." 

"  Do  you  write  them  out  ? " 

"  No,"  he  said.  "  I  go  over  them  occasionally  to 
refresh  my  memory,  but  I  carry  them  ail  in  my  head." 

"  What  a  marvellous  head  !  I  would  like  to  be 
inoculated  if  it  were  possible.  You  would  be  a 
mighty  convenient  man  to  have  in  an  editorial 
sanctum.  Your  head  ought  to  be  .  submitted  to  a 
phrenological  examination." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Laston,  "I  am  told  that  one 
memory  man  has  sold  his  head,  to  be  delivered  after 
his  death,  for  a  large  sum,  cash  down,  and  I  am  open 
to  sell  mine  on  the  same  terms." 

"  Good  ! "  I  said.  "  Excellent !  Are  you  open  to 
a  bargain  if  I  can  get  a  purchaser?" 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  So  I  will  close  this  interview  by 
stating  that  I  am  open  to  offers  from  ^1,000  upwards 
for  "  Memora's  "  head. 


The  "  Atlas  of  Modern  British  History "  referred  to  in 
this  article  contains  a  number  of  charted  maps  designed 
by  Mr.  G.  C.  Pringle,  M.A.,  and  published  under  the 
joint  editorship  of  Mr.  Pringle  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Morris.  The 
atlas  is  published  in  London  at  the  Review  of  Reviews 
office,  price  ios.  6d.  The  idea  is  a  calendar  extending  over 
long  periods  of  time,  instead  of  a  single  year  as  in  the  ordinary 
calendar,  using  as  the  sub-division  a  year  instead  of  a  single 
day.  In  order  to  show  contemporaneous  events,  the  matter  is 
arranged  in  categories  in  horizontal  coloured  bands  to  show- 
events  in  Parliament,  literature,  science,  etc.  As  a  useful  book 
of  reference  for  the  library,  furnished  as  it  is  with  a  com- 
plete index,  it  is  likely  to  prove  invaluable.  For  example, 
turning  to  the  year  1608  one  sees,  "  Champlain  founds 
Quebec."  Six  years  earlier  Shakespeare  produced  4t  Hamlet  " 
and  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  three  years  later  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Bible  is  produced.  Tracing  the  Colonial  column 
into  the  next  century  one  sees  at  a  glance  the  stirring  events 
happening  in  Canada  in  the  fifties,  followed  some  sixteen  years 
later  by  the  American  War  of  Independence.  But  the  history 
map  shows  all  these  happenings  and  many  more  as  vividly  and 
clearly  as  a  picture. 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  pie  us, 
To  see  our.eis  as  ithers  see  us."— BURNS. 

"  Kings  in  Caricature  "  is  the 
title  of  an  interesting  interview  with 
Moloch,  the  famous  French  cari- 
caturist, which  appears  in  the  GirP s 
Realm  for  April.  Moloch  is  a  fierce 
Republican,  who  was  imprisoned 
for  a  month  in  1872  because  he 
caricatured  several  members  of 
the  then  Government.  I  repro- 
duce, slightly  reduced,  his  carica- 
tures of  three  European  sovereigns. 
The  cartoonists  abroad  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  busy  this 
month  with  the  Kaiser's  letter  to 
Lord  Tweedmouth,  and  those  at 
home  with  Mr.  Asquith's  Licensing 
Bill. 


The  Tsar  of  Russia. 

A  clever  caricature  of  the  Franco-Russian 
Alliance. 


The  King  of  Spain  and  his 
Infant  Son. 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

Under  One  Flag. 

Dr.  Clifford  :  -  This  is  quite  a  new  sensation  »W^iM|  *  Bishop ;  but  it's  a  very 
pleasant  one — on  tins  occasion. 

"There  arc  few  people  who  can  render  the  temperance  cause  more 
effe corv  ee  5  preUnl  than  the  Bishop  of  London.  No  Free  Churchrnan 
will  grudge  him  precedence  in  the  movement.  Let  him  put  himself  boldly  at 
thehkd  of  the  Christian  social  forces  of  the  metropolis  in  this  struggle,  and 
noloay  win  contest  his  right  to  leadership.-REV  C.  Sylvester  Horne  in  the 
British  Con^gationali^,^  byGOOgle 
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Pasquino.\ 


The  Kaiser's  Letter. 


[Tuiin. 


Shade  of  Bismarck  :  44  Yet  another  indiscretion  !    When  will  you  learn 
to  be  circumspect  ?  " 


Le  Cri  de  Paris.] 


Clbmsncbau  : 


A  New  Couplet  on  Alsace. 

We  will  talk  boldly  about  it,  and  give  it  up  for  ever." 


neszminsicr  uazette.\ 

No  Lack  of  Opportunities. 

Anxious  Inquirer:  "  Look  *ere,  Mishcr  Ashquish  !  If  you  pash  your 
confishcat'ry  Li'shensmg  Bill,  whereMl  I  be  able  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
yearsh  to  get  ne*hess'ry  'freshment  to  make  myshelf  comfor'ble?" 

Mr.  Asquith  :  44  It  strikes  me  that  you'll  still  be  able  to  get  as  com- 
fortable as  is  good  for  you.  There  will  still  be  at  least  64,000  places  avail- 
able,  and  there  will  be  some  thousands  of  openings  for  you  in  London 
alone." 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch"] 

Called  to  Heel 

Gay  Young  Radical  Dog  (to  Socialist  charmer") :  44  Where  are  you 
going  to,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 

Squirb  Whitblby  (his  guardian) :  44 1  don't  know— or  care— where 
sh/s  going  to  ;  but  yoitve.  coming  home  with  me,  my  boy— and  I'll  talk  to 
you  like  a  father." 
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Westminster  Gazette.  ] 

The  "Times"  Scare. 

Mr.  Bull  declines  to  be  alarmed  by  the  cracker. 


Kladderadatsch.}  [Berlin. 

Righteous  Indignation. 

(i)  If  I  am  Admiral  of  the  English  Fleet,  and  (a)  Colonel  of  the  Royal 
Dragoons,  and  (3)  a  Doctor  of  Oxford  University,  surely  I  have  every  right 
to  write  an  English  letter  !  Otherwise  (4)  I  will  throw  all  the  rubbish  at  my 


uncle's  feet." 


THE  YELLOW  PERIL  IN  AUSTRALIA. 


Simpiieustmus.'] 

A  Study  in  Moustaches. 

The  idea  is  to  show  what  other  Sovereigns  would  look  like  if  they  wore  the 

Kaiser's  moustache  and  the  Kaiser  were  deprived  of  his  own. 
1.  King  Edward,   a.  The  Tsar.    3.  Roosevelt.   4.  AJphonso.   5.  King  of 
Servia.   6.  Kaiser. 


Sydney  Bullet in.  J 
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Minneapolis  Journal.] 

Where  there's  a  Will  there's  a  Way. 

It  looks  as  though  there  would  be  two  Wills— or  more. 


Ki adder adatsch.\  (Berlin. 

Small  Causes — Great  Effects. 

The  terrible  old  lady  of  Printing  House  Square  would  like  to  answer  tbe 
Kaiser's  letter  with  cannon  balls. 


Vlk.\ 


[Berlin. 


Railway  Schemes  in  the  Balkans. 

Signalman  (the  Sultan) :  "  I'm  not  going  to  warn  them  ;  what  I  want  to  see  is  a  good  old  smash  ! 


The  Composite  Cricketer. 

(Two  more  Australian  players  are  going  to  Englan  i 
to  take  up  professional  cricket.) 

John  Bull:  *4  By  Jingo,  if  I  keep  up  this  came 
I'll  soon  breed  an  animal  that  will  lick  creation." 


Minneapolis  Joumal.\ 

Such  a  Fine  Elephant. 

<~>ur  German  friend  is  said  to  be  looking  at  the 
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A  Curious  View  of  European  Politics. 

Morocco  :  '*  Help !  Great  Kaiser  !  Do  you  remember  your  visit  to  Tangiers  which  was  so 
ful!  of  promises?"' 

William  :  "  Farewell !    I  am  off  to  Mars,  to  see  if  there  be  no  other  Morocco  to  succour." 
Edward  :  "  Remember  me,  dear  nephew,  if  you  find  a  nice  little  corner  to  conquer,  and  one  worth 
■jccupying.** 


Lc  Rirt.\ 


The  United  States  and  Japan. 

"  Banzai  !    Banzai ! " 


Sfdmty  BuOetiM.1 


John  Bull  at  Home. 

The  worries  of  a  Discoloured  Empire. 


Japan  :  "  No,  sir  !    You  can't  nose  in  here  if 
I  can  help  it." 

By  the  adoption  of  the  American  system  of 
rebates  the  United  States  trado  has  been  almost 
totally  shut  out  of  Manchuria. 


St  Patrick's  Day  in  the 


[From  New  York  "Life." 
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THE  LICENSING  QUESTION. 

The  Brewers'  Point  of  View. 

Mr.  Gretton,  M.P.\  states  the  case  for  the 
brewers  against  the  Licensing  Bill  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review^  in  an  article  which  may  be  accepted  as  a 
convenient  summary  of  the  worst  that  can  be  said 
against  the  Government  measure.  He  begins  pro- 
perly enough  by  stating  the  grounds  on  which  they 
claim  that  there  is  a  property  value  in  licences : — 

It  is  said  that  licences  are  annual,  and  that  therefore  it  is  no 
hardship  to  refuse  to  continue  them,  or  for  the  State  to  resume 
for  itself  that  which  it  only  grants  for  one  year.  The  State  has 
not  taken  this  view.  It  taxes  licences  for  death  and  succession 
duties  as  permanent  property,  though  subject  to  restriction  and 
possible  forfeiture  for  offences  against  the  law.  Licences,  too, 
are  assessed  and  rated  as  permanent  property  by  every  local 
authority  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  numberless  cases  where 
licences  have  been  acquired  with  other  property  for  public 
improvements,  or  for  rearrangements  of  property,  they  have 
invariably  been  valued  and  paid  for  as  permanent  property,  and 
the  Law  Courts  have  carefully  preserved  the  rights  of  reversion 
and  remainder  in  a  licence  duly  granted,  and  they  have  enforced 
heavy  damages  for  the  loss  of  a  licence  in  cases  where  a  licence 
was  included  in  a  tenancy. 

To  treat  those  licences  as  if  they  could  be  justly 
confiscated  is,  in  Mr.  Gretton's  eyes,  confiscation  pure 
and  simple : — 

On  a  time-limit  of  fourteen  years,  even  the  debenture-holders 
would  not  get  all  their  interest,  and  on  a  time-limit  of  twenly- 
one  years  the  preference  shareholders  would  receive  three- 
quarters  only  of  the  dividend  distributed  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  ordinary  shareholders  would  receive  nothing.  Even  on 
a  twenty-one  years'  time-limit  the  debenture  interest  of  these 
fifteen  companies  would  be  barely  secured,  the  preference  share- 
holders would  be  deprived  of  part  of  their  dividends,  and  the 
ordinary  shareholders  would  find  their  property  worthless.  All 
suggestions  made  for  an  extension  of  the  time-limit  are  illusory, 
and  amount  merely  to  proposals  for  prolonging  the  death 
agony. 

Altogether,  the  total  valuation  of  the  licensed  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  apart  from  the  freehold  in  land  and  bricks  and 
mortar,  cannot  be  less  than  ;£  170,000,000.  Each  licence  main- 
tains at  least  five  persons — this  is  a  low  computation.  The 
suppression  of  32,000  licences  means  depriving  160,000  persons 
of  their  livelihood  in  fourteen  years.  If  the  Bill  is  to  lead,  as  it 
is  intended,  to  the  reduced  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors,  it 
must  result  in  a  substantial  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
700,000  persons  depending  upon  direct  employment  by  breweries, 
distilleries,  maltsters,  and  others  directly  connected  with  the 
licensed  trade,  and  the  1,300,000  more  who  depend  upon  indirect 
employment.  Moreover,  a  diminution  in  the  trade  will  involve 
reduction  in  the  revenue  of  thirty-eight  and  a  half  millions 
(^38,500,000)  which  it  now  contributes  to  the  national  exche- 
quer in  the  form  of  Excise  duties. 

Blackwood  has  no  word  save  of  absolute  condemna- 
tion for  the  Licensing  Bill  :  "  The  issue  raised  is  one 
of  life  or  death  to  a  powerful  and  well-organised 
trade,  one  of  absolute  spoliation,  which  involves  the 
ruin  of  thousands,  and  destroys  an  industry  which 
contributes  thirty-eight  millions  a  year  to  the  national 
exchequer." 

Let  Temperance  Men  join  with  Publicans  ! 
Mr.  Edwin  A.  Pratt  discusses  the  Licensing  Bill  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  under  the  title  of  "Sobriety 


by  Act  of  Parliament."  He  does  not  like  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  does  not  believe  that  they 
will  promote  temperance.  His  great  idea  is  that 
the  temperance  people  should  co-operate  with  the 
publicans,  recognise  the  licensed  houses  as  a  national 
institution,  and  seek  its  improvement,  rather  than  its 
destruction.  He  thinks  there  has  been  far  too  great 
a  disposition  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  the  publican, 
and  advocates  more  rational  methods  of  dealing  with 
drunkards,  rather  than  any  increase  of  severity  in 
dealing  with  the  publicans. 

A  Licensing  Administrator's  View. 

A  Licensing  Administrator,  writing  in  the  Albany 
Review^  says  : — 

The  Bill  may  rightly  be  welcomed  as  a  skilfully  conceived 
and  carefully  worked  out  attempt  to  deal  with  a  complicated 
and  difficult  subject  on  broad  and  statesmanlike  lines.  It  is 
conceived  in  a  spirit  of  greater  liberality  to  the  publican  thai 
was  Mr.  Balfour's  measure  of  1904,  and,  in  its  dealings  with 
the  brewer  and  the  investor,  it  seeks  to  do  justice  to  the  State 
without  inflicting  any  undue  hardship  on  the  individual. 

^27,000,000  of  Possible  Taxes. 

The  Worlds  Work  says  that  the  brewers  and 
publicans  are  absurdly  undertaxed  : — 

Though  much  smaller,  New  York  receives  about  nine  times 
as  much  from  licences  as  London,  whilst  other  comparisons 
between  corresponding  cities  show  equally  remarkable  differ- 
ences. The  taxation  on  beer  and  spirits  in  the  State  of  New 
York  exceeds  that  of  Great  Britain  by  6s.  ijd.  on  the  gallon 
of  absolute  alcohol.  If  the  New  York  standard  were  applied 
to  this  country  as  a  whole,  we  should  receive  from  the  drink 
traffic  as  much  as  ^68,115,000,  instead  of  ^40,603,000,  the 
difference,  ^27,512,000,  "being  more  than  sufficient  to  cover 
any  possible  or  likely  expenditure  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

The  best  articles  on  the  Licensing  Bill  in  the  April 
magazines  are  those  published  in  the  Socialist  Review. 
There  are  four  of  them — the  first  by  Mr.  Leif  Jones, 
who  is  heart  and  soul  for  the  Bill,  and  thinks  the 
Opposition  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  those 
who  have  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  trade. 

For  Collectivisation. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Pease  groans  bitterly  over  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  the  evidence  supplied  by  the  Bill  that 
Cabinet  Ministers  may  be  expected  to  be  about  ten 
years  behind  the  best  ideas  of  the  generation  for 
which  they  legislate.  The  modern  temperance  policy 
is  that  in  which  the  community — either  by  trust,  or 
company,  or  municipality — takes  the  sale  of  drink 
into  its  own  hands.  Mr.  Pease  is  against  oppressive 
legislation. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rowntree  approves  of  the  Bill.  He 
thinks  that  it  is  bold  and  statesmanlike,  and  appeals 
to  the  forces  of  Socialism  to  arouse  for  the  Bill  a  great 
wave  of  popular  support.  • 

A  Socialist  View. 
The  most    remarkable    article    is    Mr.  Philip 
Snowden's.    He,  although  a  good  Socialist,  has  never 
advocated  a  time  limit.    But  if  individualists  are 
Digitized  by  VjOOQ  VC 
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determined  to  abolish  private  monopoly  by  a  time 
limit  without  monetary  compensation,  he  sees  no 
reason  why,  as  a  Socialist,  he  should  oppose  this  con- 
venient precedent.  The  chief  weakness  in  the  Bill, 
he  thinks,  is  that  it  proposes  nothing  at  all  useful  in 
respect  of  clubs.  On  the  whole,  says  Mr.  Snow- 
den,  the  Bill  is  better  than  might  have  been 
expected.  On  the  whole  it  is  one  Socialists  may 
welcome,  not  so  much  for  what  it  will  do  immediately 
as  for  the  future  possibilities  it  opens  up.  But  Mr. 
Snowden  indulges  in  no  sanguine  expectations  as  to 
much  good  resulting  to  temperance  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  public-houses.  He  quotes  from 
the  Licensing  Statistics  of  1906  the  remarkable  fact 
that  Accrington,  which  has  one  licence  to  347  of  the 
population,  has  one  conviction  for  drunkenness  for 
300,  whereas  Nelson,  a  neighbouring  town  which  has 
oniy  one  licence  to  1,025  of  the  population,  has  one 
conviction  for  162.  So  that  Accrington,  with  three 
times  the  number  of  licences  to  population, 
had  only  one-half  the  number  of  convictions  for 
drunkenness  per  head.  Therefore,  he  says  that 
neither  in  New  Zealand  nor  Canada  nor  in  the  United 
States  has  a  policy  of  repression  lessened  the  total 
consumption  of  drink.  In  Canada  repressive  legis- 
lation has  resulted  in  an  increased  consumption  of 
wine,  beer,  and  spirits  per  head,  varying  from  10  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  wine  to  60  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  beer.  In  New  Zealand  the  convictions  for 
drunkenness  have  risen  in  five  years  from  8  26  per 
1,000  to  1 1*32.  In  the  United  States  prohibition 
has  been  rapidly  gaining  ground,  but  the  drink 
bill  has  gone  up  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years.  

MR.  DOOLEY  ON  THE  TEMPERANCE  WAVE. 

Mr.  Dooley,  saloon  keeper  and  philosopher  of 
Chicago,  has  been  discoursing  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion  upon  the  Temperance  Wave  to  his  friend, 
Mr.  Hennessy,  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
April : — 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  "I  see  that  the  prohy-bitionists 
are  gettin'  a  sthrangle  hold  on  me  old  friend  an*  bosom  com- 
panion, King  Alcohol,  now  more  gin'rally  known  as  th'  Demon 
Rum.  An'  where  d'ye  think  they're  sthrongest  ?  Ye'll  niver 
believe  it,  but  it's  dpwn  South.  Yes,  sir,  in  th'  sunny  South- 
land, that  I  wanst  thought  was  sunny  partly  because  iv  th' 
efforts  iv  Nature  an'  partly  because  iv  th'  effects  iv  booze,  'tis  as 
hard  to  get  a  dhrink  now  as  it  wanst  was  not  to  get  wan.  All 
me  idees  are  upset.  I  was  all  wrong,  d'ye  mind.  Th'  South 
that  used  to  be  thirsty  has  gone  dhry.  Old  King  Alcohol  is 
dethroned  down  South.  He  ain't  put  out  altogether,  mind  ye. 
He's  like  th'  Jook  iv  Orleens  in  Paris.  Some  iv  th'  old  fam'lies 
receive  him  quietly  jn  their  homes  an'  bow  lower  to  him  than 
they  iver  did  whin  he  was  on  th'  throne.  But  he's  lost  most 
iv  his  authorities.  Thousands  that  wanst  fell  on  their  noses 
before  him  now  refuse  to  recognise  him  in  public." 

The  wave,  he  thinks,  is  advancing  northwards.  He 
feels  it  already  in  Chicago  : — 

I'll  tell  ye  a  secret  iv  th'  thrade.  I'd  rather  have  th'  Father 
Macchew  Society  behind  me  thin  th'  entire  saloon  vote. 

It  finds  him  indifferent : — 

I  wudden't  mind  if  prohyDition  did  break  through.    In  his 


heart  th'  thruest  prohybitionist  is  a  saloon-keeper.  Betther  thin 
annywan  else  he  knows  that  what's  his  meat  is  everybody  else's 

Eizen.  Havin'  long  assocyated  with  th'  dhrinkin'  classes,  I  think 
;ss  iv  thim  more  an'  more  ivry  year.    Th'  dhrink  makes  thim 
too  fond  iv  themsilves. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  summed  up 
in  a  nutshell    Mr.  Dooley  says  : — 

41  Faith,  if  anny  prohybitionist  thinks  'tis  pleasant  presidin' 
over  this  here  Palace  iv  Rum  he's  welcome  to  th'  job.  If  I  was 
an  insanity  expert,  instead  iv  bein'  on  th'  level  as  I  am,  I'd 
commit  half  me  patients  to  an  asylum." 

44  But  can  ye  iver  enforce  prohybition  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hennessy. 

44  Well,"  said  Mr.  Dooley,  44  Father  Kelly  says  th'  best 
they've  done  so  far  is  to  make  dhrink  wrong  to  take,  hard  to 
get,  an'  turr'ble  bad  wbjn  ye  get  it." 


PROSPECTS  OF  THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

"  Calchas,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review^  is  a  verit- 
able Cassandra.  He  predicts  that  the  Cabinet  is 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  Noah  upon  the  first 
intimation  of  the  advisability  of  building  an  ark. 
What  Liberalism  is  clearly  confronted  with  is  nothing 
less  than  remorseless  ruin.  He  asks  the  question  : 
Are  we  to  recognise  the  possibility  of  a  Radical 
debacle  under  Mr.  Asquith's  leadership  worse  than 
the  ruin  of  1886,  the  crash  of  1895,  the  collapse  of 
1900?  He  recognises  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Asquith, 
but  he  says  that  he  has  never  shown  the  least  hint 
of  capacity  for  command,  or  the  emotional  and 
imaginative  forces  which  are  the  dynamic  agent  in 
politics.  He  thinks  he  has  one  chance  left,  and  that 
is  by  repudiating  his  declaration  in  favour  of  non- 
contributory  Old  Age  Pensions.  If  he  were  to  cast 
pernicious  consistency  to  the  winds  and  bring  in  a 
contributory  scheme,  it  would  be  a  brilliant  and  a 
moderate  move.  Unionists  could  not  denounce 
a  contributory  scheme,  and  Mr.  Asquith's  courage 
and  common-sense  would  be  extolled  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land  : — 

Liberalism  has  again  failed  in  its  struggle  with  the  Peers,  and 
this  is  the  great  misfortune  looming  behind  all  others.  The 
self-confidence  of  the  unparalleled  majority  is  destroyed  because 
the  Peers  have  hopelessly  beaten  it.  Its  members  cannot  count 
by  any  means  upon  the  support  of  the  country  in  their  quarrel 
with  the  hereditary  chamber.  Even  the  Labour  members  have 
no  eager  desire  to  face  their  constituents  again.  The  Education 
Bill  as  it  stands  might  be  flung  out  and  no  dog  would  bark. 
The  Peers  rejected  Mr.  BirrelPs  measure  with  impunity.  They 
might  destroy  Mr.  McKenna's  proposals  without  raising  a  ripple 
of  serious  agitation.  Unionists  would  be  far  more  exultant  than 
at  the  moment  of  Mr.  Birreirs  failure ;  the  Nationalists  would 
be  mute  ;  the  Socialists  would  make  academic  comments  in 
favour  of  the  secularist  solution,  but  there  would  not  be  a  ripple 
of  indignation  upon  the  surface  of  public  sentiment.  This 
position  means  moral  bankruptcy.  It  means  a  state  of  things 
that  will  fill  the  constituencies  more  and  more  with  the  ridicule 
that  destroys.  It  means  the  ignominious  and  fatal  collapse  of 
Liberal  pride  and  power. 


Sir  Lepel  Griffin  is  much  exercised  in  mind 
over  the  great  need  India  has  of  preference.  He 
writes  on  the  subject  in  the  Financial  Review  oj 
Reviews  for  April,  and  discourses  on  the  proposed 
abolition  of  the  Indian  Cotton  Duties  in  the  Asiatic 
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THE  PROHIBITION  CYCLONE  IN  AMERICA. 

An  Amazing  Record. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Iglehart  contributes  to  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  A  meriean  Review  of  Reviews  an  amazing 
record  of  the  Prohibitionist  movement  which  has 
swept  like  a  cyclone  over  the  United  States : — 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  ACCOMPLISHED. 
In  two-thirds  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  the 
saloon  has  been  abolished  by  law.  Forty  years  ago  there  were 
3,500,006  people  living  in  territory  where  the  sale  of  liquor  was 
prohibited.  Now  there  are  36,000,000  people  under  prohibitory 
law.  Since  that  time  the  population  of  the  country  has  scarcely 
doubled,  while  the  population  in  prohibition  territory  has 
increased  tenfold.  There  are  20,000,000  people  in  the  fourteen 
Southern  States,  17,000,000  of  whom  are  under  prohibitory  law 
in  some  form.  In  1900  there  were  18,000,000  under  prohibition 
in  the  United  States  ;  now  there  are  36,000,000.  In  eight  months 
State- wide  prohibition  has  cleared  the  saloon  from  an  area  as 
great  as  that  of  France.  In  that  area  there  is  a  solid  block  of 
territory  320  miles  north  and  south  by  720  rniles  east  and  west, 
in  which  on  the  first  day  of  next  January  a  bird  can  fly  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  boundary  of 
Tennessee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  without  looking  down  upon  a 
legalised  saloon.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  could  be  set  down 
over  this  space  without  covering  it.  There  would  be  10,000 
square  miles  of  "  dry  "  territory  left  as  a  border. 

A  PREVIOUS  WAVE. 

This  is  not  the  first  wave  of  prohibition  that  has  swept  over 
the  country.  Fifty- four  years  ago  there  was  one  that  swept  over 
the  Northern  States  with  as  great  Violence  as  the  one  that  is 
now  passing  over  the  South.  Then  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska, 
by  acts  of  their  legislatures,  forbade  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage.  Nine  Northern  States  went 
"dry"  in  a  single  year,  the  year  1855. 

THE  REACTION. 

The  liquor  men,  dazed  and  frightened  at  the  revolution,  set 
themselves  desperately  to  resist  it.  By  one  pretence  or  another 
there  was  widespread  nullification  of  prohibition.  One  State 
after  another  receded  from  its  radical  action,  until  nearly  all 
adopted  the  system  of  license.  So  that,  up  to  a  year  ago,  of 
the  eighteen  States  that  had  tried  the  experiment  of  prohibition 
only  three— Maine,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota— remained  in 
the  ranks,  they  having  adopted  constitutional  prohibition. 

Will  the  present  prohibition  legislation  be  ephemeral  like 
that  of  half  a  century  ago,  or  will  it  be  permanent  ?  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  permanent.  There  were 
more  elements  of  permanency  in  the  earlier  movement  than 
appeared  on  the  surface  ;  for  during  all  the  years  that  the 
States  were  falling  out  of  the  prohibitory  column  the  people 
were  steadily  removing  the  saloon  by  "  local  option,"  till  at  the 
time  there  were  but  three  prohibition  States  left,  the  liquor  traffic 
had  been  abolished  from  two-thirds  of  the  territory  occupied  by 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  Of  the 
36,000,000  people  who  have  expelled  the  saloon  only  10,000,000 
have  done  so  by  State  prohibitory  laws,  and  26,000,000  have 
'    effected  the  removal  by  local  option. 

WHY  THE  SOUTH  LED. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  South  should  take  the  lead  in  this 
prohibition  movement.  It  was  necessary  to  remove  the  saloon 
from  the  negro  to  save  Southern  industry  and  civilisation. 
Booker  T.  Washington  the  other  day  said  :  "The  abolition  of 
the  bar-room  is  a  blessing  to  the  negro,  second  only  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Two-thirds  of  the  mobs,  lynchings,  and 
burnings  at  the  stake  are  the  result  of  bad  whisky  drunk  by  bad 
black  men  and  bad  white  men."  Besides,  the  South  is  intensely 
American.  In  the  fourteen  Southern  States  there  are  but  six- 
teen foreign-born  persons  to  every  1,000  inhabitants.  In  Ohio, 
California,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin 
there  are  178  foreign-born  persons  to  every  1,000  inhabitants. 


It  is  not  so  hard  to  get  the  liquor  trafnc  away  from  so  homo- 
geneous a  population.  The  Southern  people  are  sentimental 
and  enthusiastic,  and  do  what  they  do  with  an  intense  *  enthu- 
siasm. As  a  rule  they  have  a  deep  religious  instinct  and 
the  highest  moral  ideals.  The  territory  is  good  ground  for 
prohibition. 

THE  NORTH  AND  WEST  FOLLOW. 

But  there  are  reasons  deeper  than  these  which  have  made 
such  local  success  in  the  South.  The  negro  question* has  had 
nothing  to  do  with  prohibition  in  Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Ohio,  nor  Iowa.  The  work  of  abolishing  the  saloon 
meets  with  the  least  resistance  in  the  plantation  sections  of  the 
South  and  the  rural  districts  of  the  North  ;  but  it  is  going  on  in 
the  cities  as  well.  In  the  manufacturing  city  of  Birmingham, 
Ala.  ;  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  in  many  of  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  New  England  and  in  large  residential 
districts  of  Chicago  and  other  cities  the  same  conflict  with  the 
same  spirit  is  being  waged. 

The  relation  of  Kentucky  to  the  whisky  business  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  the  whole  nation.  The  State  has  160,000,000  dols. 
invested  in  distilleries.  Through  local-option  legislation  it  has 
expelled  the  saloon  from  ninety-four  out  of  119  counties  :  from 
370  towns  of  the  425  towns  and  cities,  and  from  97  per  cent,  of 
the  territory  of  the  whole  State. 

AN  AWAKENING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CONSCIENCE. 

The  present  temperance  upheaval  is  the  revolt  of  the  American 
conscience  against  what  it  consideis  to  be  wrong.  The  American 
saloon  can  blame  itself  largely  for  the  present  opposition  to  it ; 
it  is  essentially  bad.  Aside  from  the  inherent  danger  of  the 
business  under  the  wisest  possible  restraints,  the  liquor-dealers  of 
the  nation  have  set  themselves  to  do  their  very  worst  to  provoke 
alarm.  The  saloons  are  the  breeding-place  of  all  kinds  of  vice  and 
crime.  How- long  will  this  temperance  movement  continue 
without  a  reaction  ?  No  one  can  tell.  Very  likely  till  every 
State  in  the  Union  shall  have  tried  the  experiment  of  prohi- 
bition by  local  option  or  State  action.  While  there  are  114,000 
more  saloons  than  churches,  while  the  liquor  traffic  continues  to 
take  into  its  treasury  enough  money  each  year  to  ran  every 
department  of  the  federal  Government — executive,  legislative, 
judicial,  navy,  army,  post-office,  treasury,  and  every  other 
interest — the  whisky  men  will  not  surrender  without  a  fierce 
and  long  struggle.  But  the  present  revolution  will  result  in 
greatly  reduced  individual  consumption  of  rum,  in  the  manifest 
diminution  of  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  in  the  destruction  of  the 
American  saloon  in  its  present  form. 


Facts  and  Figures  about  the  Licensing  Question. 

According  to  figures  furnished  us  by  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  in  approximately  seventy  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  United  States  the  saloon  is  illegal 
This,  of  course,  includes  vast  stretches  of  land  which 
are  sparsely  populated.  What  is  still  more  significant, 
of  the  eighty-five  millions  of  people  in  the  United 
States,  some  thirty-six  millions  are  living  in  territory 
from  which  the  saloon  has  been  legally  banished.  Of 
these,  about  eight  millions  live  in  prohibition  States 
(including  Alabama,  whose  law,  though  passed,  does 
not  go  into  effect  until  1909) ;  the  rest,  some  twenty- 
eight  millions,  are  living  in  territory  which  has  been 
freed  from  the  saloon  under  the  operation  of  local 
option  laws.  During  the  single  year  of  1907  about 
three  millions  of  people,  by  exercising  local  option, 
abolished  the  saloons. — The  Outlook  for  March. 


In  an  article  in  the  Badminton  Magazine,  entitled 
"  The  Prospects  of  Polo,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Coten  says  that 
the  approaching  polo  season  promises  to  be  the  best 
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LORD  CROMER'S  "MODERN  EGYPT." 

Various  Views  by  Diverse  Critics. 
A  Writer  of  Half  Truths. 

"  Stanhope  of  Chester  "  begins  a  series  of  articles 
on  Lord  Cromer's  "Modern  Egypt"  in  the  West- 
minster Review  for  April.    He  says  : — 

In  assuming  to  undertake  the  exposition  of  Egyptian  history 
daring  the  last  thirty  odd  years,  Lord  Cromer  should  have 
remembered  that  his  great  position  created  what  almost 
amounted  to  a  fiduciary  relationship  between  his  readers  and 
him,  in  that  the  majority  of  his  readers  were  at  his  mercy.  Lord 
Cromer  has  crowned  his  career  by  writing  over  a  thousand  pages 
of  half-truths,  a  feat  as  unparalleled,  for  a  man  of  his  reputa- 
tion, as  his  government  of  Egypt,  with  the  bitterness  of  its 
mocking  sympathy  for  "  nationalist  aspirations."  This(sympathy 
is  the  velvet  glove  in  which  Lord  Cromer  has  hidden  the  iron 
hand  of  his  own  jealous  autocracy. 

Lord  Cromer  has  swept  aside  every  obstacle  that  might  have 
caused  his  pen  to  hesitate  in  chronicling  the  progress  of  Egypt. 
The  inference  to  be  drawn  is  an  unpleasant  one,  for  it  must 
convince  that  there  was  a  singular  meanness  in  Lord  Cromer's 
nature,  a  petty  envy  of  successful  rivals  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  •  Egypt.  There  are  not  infrequently  wholesale 
omissions ;  but  when  these  omissions  are  glaringly  manifest 
they  may  often  be  supplemented  from  other  sources.  It  is 
vhen  the  omissions  are  skilfully  made,  and  yet  more  skilfully 
concealed,  that  they  are  most  dangerous. 

We  accuse  Lord  Cromer  of  copying  these  faults  of  the  writers 
of  all  schools  on  Egypt.  * 

Lord  Cromer  and  the  Press. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  takes 
up  Lord  Cromer's  challenge  that  the  Gordon  Mission 
reveals  the  disadvantages  of  Government  by  Journalism. 
Mr.  Stead  says  : — 

I  unhesitatingly  assert  that  the  only  redeeming  feature  in  the 
whole  dreary  narrative  of  the  ruin  of  the  Soudan  was  supplied  by 
the  action  of  the  British  Press  in  sending  out  General  Gordon.  .  . . 
I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  on  every  critical  occa- 
sion, Lord  Cromer  himself  being  judge,  the  Press  was  right  and 
he  was  wrong  ;  that  it  was  the  Press  which  possessed  prescience, 
initiative,  resolution  and  energy,  and  that  it  was  he  who  was 
oscillating,  procrastinating  and  always  too  late. 

The  article  completes  the  indictment  published  in 
oar  Book  of  the  Month.    Mr.  Stead  says  : — 

Tne  Press  at  least  is  free  from  such  inconsistency  as  this  (of 
Lord  Cromer),  nor  has  it  tried  to  vindicate  its  own  reputation 
by  aspersing  the  character  of  a  hero  sacrificed  by  the  incorrigible 
procrastination  of  his  accuser. 

The  Positivist  and  Lord  Cromer. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  will  review  Lord  Cromer's 
book  in  the  next  number  of  the  Positivist  Review.  In 
the  present  number  Mr.  S.  H.  Swinny  says  : — 

Lord  Cromer  boasts  loudly  of  the  even  justice  we  have 
established,  the  oppression  and  the  cruelty  we  have  prevented, 
the  protection  we  have  extended  to  the  weak.  We  look  eagerly 
at  this  picture  of  a  regenerated  Egypt,  and  we  see — the  village 
of  Denshawai,  and  the  blood  of  the  innocent  rises  up  against  us. 

A  Master  of  Half  Truths. 

In  the  Albany  Review,  Mr.  Rothstein,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  A  Page  of  Doubtful  History,"  says  :— 

Lord  Cromer  is  the  last  man  to  state  facts  which  are  not  true. 
But  he  excels  in  the  art  of  stating  right  facts  in  wrong  places,  as 
well  as  in  omitting  to  state  facts  which  are  as  true  as  those  which 
he  quotes,  but  are  apt  to  give  a  different  complexion  to  his 
conclusions.    But  by  manipulating  them  in  a  certain  order  of 


sequence  and  by  failing  to  supplement  them  by  other,  just  as 
vital,  facts,  he  succeeds  in  preventing  the  reader  from  noting 
that  this  anarchy  was  produced  by  the  very  intervention  of 
Europe  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  inevitably  led.  What 
was  in  reality  the  cause  is  represented  as  having  been  the 
result. 

Blind  Follower  of  the  Blind. 
Blackwood  reviews  Lord  Cromer's  book  in  terms  of 
the  highest  eulogy.  He  compares  "  Modern  Egypt " 
to  "  Caesar's  Commentaries,"  and  accepts  without 
demur,  and  indeed  with  hearty  agreement,  Lord 
Cromer's  estimate  of  General  Gordon.  Oddly  enough, 
on  the  same  page  in  which  the  writer  condemns 
General  Gordon  for  unwillingness  to  forego,  on  the 
ground  of  policy,  any  duty  which  might  present  itself 
to  his  high-strung  mind,  he  selects  for  special  eulogy 
Lord  Cromer's  remark  that  "  occasions  occur  when 
the  best  service  a  Government  official  can  render  to 
his  country  is  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the 
public  view."  Blackwood  follows  Lord  Cromer  blindly, 
and  repeats  the  calumny  that  "  Gordon,  in  his  pre- 
occupation in  smashing  the  Mahdi,  forgot  that  the 
first  business  was  evacuation."  There  was  no  such 
forgetfulness  on  Gordon's  part,  as  I  show  very  clearly 
from  Lord  Cromer's  own  despatches  in  my  review  of 
"  The  Book  of  the  Month." 

The  Qualities  of  Gordon. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Mr.  Sidney  Low  dis- 
cusses the  question  raised  by  Lord  Cromer  as  to 
whether  Gordon  should  or  should  not  have  been 
sent  out  to  the  Soudan.  In  Mr.  Low's  opinion  it 
was  a  mistake  to  send  Gordon  out,  because,  he 
thinks,  he  did  not  possess  the  qualities  that  were 
most  needed.  Those  qualities,  he  says,  were  ad- 
ministrative capacity,  consummate  dexterity,  careful 
calculation  of  chances,  and  an  avoidance  of  all  un- 
necessary friction.  He  thinks  that  Gordon  possessed 
none  of  those  qualities,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
for  Mr.  Low  to  mention  anyone  who  possessed  them 
in  so  eminent  a  degree.  He  accuses  Gordon  of  dis- 
obedience to  instructions,  without  specifying  a  single 
case  in  which  Gordon  disobeyed  an  order.  There 
was  no  more  keenly  practical  man  in  the  world  than 
Gordon,  for  all  his  mysticism,  and  in  the  circum- 
stances in  the  Soudan  Gordon's  prompt  sub-conscious 
instinct  of  genius  was  the  supreme  quality  that  was 
needed. 

WHO  WAS  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  DELAY? 

Mr.  Low  does  not  seem  to  recognise  that  Gordon 
was  hampered  from  the  first  in  acting  upon  that 
instinct  of  genius,  and  he  entirely  fails  to  notice  the 
responsibility  of  Lord  Cromer  in  delaying  to  send  out 
Zobeir.    Mr.  Low  says  : — 

Public  opinion  is  so  uncertain,  so  transient,  and,  above  all,  so 
difficult  to  condense,  that  Ministers,  who  set  their  sails  by  it, 
are  blown  from  day  to  day  to  all  quarters  of  the  compass.  No 
wonder  in  such  circumstances  they  run  upon  the  rocks ; 

but  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  with  public 
opinion  if  Lord  Cromer  had  promptly  acted  upon 
General  Gordon's  demand  for  Zobeir.    Mr.  Low  is 

entirely  mistaken  in  thinking  that  General  Gordon 
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did  not  ask  for  Zobeir  until  he  discovered  that  he  had 
overrated  his  influence  with  the  Soudanese.  He 
asked  for  Zobeir  before  he  left  Cairo,  and  Lord 
Cromer  deliberately  refused  even  to  consider  his 
demand  for  three  weeks,  and  did  not  press  it  upon 
the  Government  until  another  four  weeks,  after  which 
lapse  of  time  nothing  could  be  done. 

THE  GORDON  AND  THE  CROMER  TYPES. 

Speaking  of  Lord  Cromer's  narrative,  Mr.  Low 

says : — 

Of  Gordon,  Lord  Cromer  only  says  what  many  people 
must  have  thought.  His  estimate  is  unsympathetic,  and  will 
strike  some  readers  as  ungenerous,  though  he  does  ample 
justice  to  the  heroic  constancy  of  that  final  stand  behind  the 
shattered  defences  of  Khartoum.  There  was  nothing  in  com- 
mon between  the  two  men. 

Lord  Cromer  belonged  to  a  class  of  English  admin- 
istrators who  were  "  men  of  high  ability,  conscientious, 
clear-sighted,  courageous,  and  inspired  by  an  inexor- 
able sense  of  duty ;  on  the  other  hand,  self-righteous, 
somewhat  limited  in  their  sympathies,  and  sternly 
unimaginative.  To  such  a  man  Gordon,  with  his 
knight-errantry,  his  emotional  religion  and  his  capri- 
cious humour,  was  not  an  object  of  admiration."  But 
no  one  asked  Lord  Cromer  to  admire  Gordon.  All 
that  we  asked  him  was  that  he  should  allow  him 
a  free  hand,  which  he  himself  admits  would  have 
given  him  his  best  chance  of  success.  Mr.  Low 
says : — 

Valuable  as  the  Cromers  are,  the  world  needs  the  Gordons 
too,  and  could  get  on  better  without  the  former  than  the  latter. 
But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Gordon's  character,  I  do  not 
see  how  anybody  can  deny  that  he  was  quite  the  wrong  man  to 
send  to  the  Soudan  in  January,  1884.  The  emergency  called  for 
coolness,  caution,  judgment  and  an  absolute  disinclination  to 
complicate  a  desperate  situation  further  by  facing  unnecessary 
risks  ;  and  these  were  precisely  the  qualities  that  Gordon  did 
not  possess. 

THE  CALL  TO  TAKE  RISKS. 

But  no  man  was  ever  cooler  in  danger  than  Gordon, 
or  had  a  surer  judgment ;  and  as  to  the  question  of 
not  taking  unnecessary  risks,  Gordon  had  achieved 
everything  that  he  did  accomplish  by  taking  risks 
from  which  other  men  would  recoil.  *  He  was  sent 
out  to  the  Soudan  to  take  risks  which  Lord  Cromer's 
nominee  flatly  refused  to  face. 

Mr.  Low  thinks  that  the  decision  of  the  four  members 
of  the  Cabinet  to  send  Gordon  out  was  a  gigantic 
folly — 

but  the  Ministers  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  newspapers 
and  the  Opposition  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  their  action. 
They  were  in  that  most  dangerous  mood  of  English  politics— 
the  mood  in  which  it  is  felt  that  "something  must  be  done  "  to 
shut  people's  mouths  and  stave  off  hostile  votes. 


Mrs.  Sarah  Tooley  describes  the  women's  work 
in  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  in  this  month's 
Woman  at  Home.  She  says  that  "the  Woman's 
Palace  is  a  perfect  little  gem.  It  is  set  like  a  holy 
of  holies  in  the  centre  of  the  Exhibition,  in  the  Court 
of  Honour,  having  the  Palace  of  Music  on  one  side 
and  the  Royal  Pavilion  on  the  other. ' 


THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Lady  Randolph's  Reminiscences. 

In  the  Century  for  April  Lady  Randolph  Churchill 
gossips  pleasantly  about  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
little  dreaming  that  he  would  be  dead  before  her 
article  reached  the  reader. 

At  the  Queen's  Jubilee  of  1887,  she  was  one  of  a 
distinguished  company  on  board  the  Teutonic  at  the 
Naval  Review  in  the  Solent.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  of  the  party  : — 

Great  were  the  political  foregatherings,  and  arguments  and 
discussions  never  ceased.  Although  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  left 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Home  Rule  Party,  he  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  join  the  Conservatives,  notwithstanding  the  over- 
tures made  to  him  by  Lord  Salisbury.  Tired  of  inactivity,  he 
was  revolving  at  that  time,  in  conjunction  with  Randolph,  a 
scheme  for  a  new  party  which  was  to  be  called  the  National 
Party,  and  both  were  anxious  that  Lord  Hartington  should  join 
it.  The  moment  was  thought  propitious,  and  it  was  settled 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  speak  to  Lord  Hartington.  That 
afternoon  I  was  sitting  on  the  deck  with  the  latter  when 
Mr.  Chamberlain  joined  us.  Drawing  up  a  chair,  without 
preliminaries  and  with  his  usual  directness,  he  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  matter.  Lord  Hartington,  taken  au  cUpourvu,  looked 
uncomfortable  and  answered  very  shortly.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
full  of  his  scheme,  pressed  the  points  home,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  monosyllables  he  got  in  answer.  But  after  a  time  the  frozen 
attitude  of  Lord  Hartington  began  to  take  effect,  and  the  con- 
versation languished  and  died.  I  believe  the  subject  was  never 
reopened.  In  any  case,  nothing  came  of  it.  I  imagine  that  Lord 
Hartington  was  a  difficult  person  to  persuade  against  his  will 
and  most  uncompromisingly  definite  in  his  likes  and  dislikes.  I 
have  always  thought  that  there  existed  a  gulf  between  him  and 
Mr.  Chamberlain  that  no  political  expediency  could  really 
bridge.    But  of  course  this  b  only  my  own  opinion. 

I  have  heard  Randolph  say  that  in  most  political  questions  he 
considered  Lord  Hartington's  judgment  infallible.  He  was 
slow,  but  sure.  If  an  important  paper,  requiring  an  early 
answer,  was  sent  to  him  to  read,  it  might  be  pigeonholed  for 
weeks.  But  when  he  did  read  it,  he  would  at  once  discover  any 
flaw  or  weakness,  and  his  verdict  generally  carried  the  day.  In 
private  life  no  one  is  pleasanter  or  easier  to  get  on  with  than  the 
Duke.  His  rather  stern  countenance  belies  a  mirth-loving  soul, 
and  he  thoroughly  appreciates  a  joke. 

His  carelessness  about  his  clothes  has  become  proverbial 
among  his  friends,  and  once  on  his  birthday  his  lady  friends,  think- 
ing that  he  needed  a  new  hat,  sent  him  every  conceivable  sort  of 
head-gear,  from  a  ceremonious  top  hat  to  the  flannel  cricketing 
cap.  My  contribution,  I  remember,  was  a  pot  hat.  For  hours 
they  poured  in  ;  I  believe  he  received  over  fifty. 

Sir  Henry  Wolff,  Randolph,  and  I  were  once  staying  at 
Buxton,  and  we  went  over  as  tourists  to  visit  Chatsworth.  When 
I  told  Lord  Hartington  that  I  had  been  there,  and  was  much 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  place,  all  he  said 
was,  **  Did  you  break  anything?" 

IF  any  of  our  readers  want  to  combine  business  with 
philanthropy,  and  should  want  a  stenographer  and  typist, 
they  could  hardly  do  better  than  write  to  Mr.  Campbell  of 
the  Royal  College  for  the  Blind,  Norwood.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  had  a  phenomenal  success  in  training  blind  girls  in 
acting  as  stenographers  and  typists.  He  has  found  for 
several  such  pupils  situations  in  business  houses,  where 
they  are  giving  every  satisfaction.  The  two  last  whom 
he  placed  out  have  had  their  salaries  raised  three  times. 
They  were  first  appointed  at  a  low  wage  in  fear  and 
trembling  lest  they  should  not  do  equally  well  with  the 
sighted  typists.  The  result  proves  that  they  can  do  quite 
as  well  as  those  who  have  the  use  of  their  eyes.  Mr. 
Campbell  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  who 
has  need  of  such  assistance. 
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THE  COMING  MAN. 

Is  Mr.  Lloyd-George  Our  Future  Premier? 

"  Calchas,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  upon 
the  prospects  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  he  thinks 
are  desperate  in  the  extreme,  says  that  there  are 
only  two  things  that  can  save  the  Liberals  from 
utter  destruction  at  the  next  General  Election.  One 
is  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  alone  pos- 
sesses any  gift  of  leadership  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House,  and  the  other  is  the  evolution  of  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  into  a  twentieth  century  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. It  is  obvious  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
we  are  told,  that  there  is  only  one  man  with  the 
subtleness,  audacity,  astuteness,  and  fire  which  might 
even  yet  enable  Liberalism  to  fight  a  great  rear-guard 
action,  or  even  to  win  another  victory  by  a  des- 
perately narrow  margin.  That  man  is  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George,  evidently  destined  to  be  an  unauthorised 
leader,  if  he  has  the  creative  insight  and  judgment 
from  which  unauthorised  programmes  are  drawn. 
A  Character  Sketch  by  a  Compatriot. 

Mr.  J.  Hugh  Edwards  publishes  in  the  Woman  at 
Home  an  article  on  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  with  many 
hitherto  unpublished  photographs  of  his  father  and  his 
mother,  his  wife  and  their  family.  Mr.  Edwards  is  a 
very  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  fellow-countryman. 
He  describes  with  great  sympathy  and  admiration  the 
strike  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  organised,  when  at 
school,  against  saying  the  Creed,  a  strike  which  ulti- 
mately succeeded,  although  in  the  first  instance  it 
failed  owing  to  his  younger  brother,  William,  weaken- 
ing at  the  critical  moment  For  that  desertion, 
however,  from  the  standard  of  revolt  the  younger 
brother  received  from  the  elder  a  severe  drubbing, 
"  and  I  have  heard,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  that  Mr. 
William  George  confesses  that  its  memories,  if  not 
indeed  its  scars,  still  remain  with  him." 

MICHAEL  DAVITT'S  ADVICE. 

It  was  in  1885  that  the  idea  of  entering  Parliament 
first  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Lloyd-George.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Michael  Davitt  addressed  a  meeting  of 
Welsh  quarrymen,  concerning  which  Mr.  Edwards 
says : — 

At  the  close  of  Davitt's  speech,  one  young  fellow  rose,  and  in 
a  stirring  speech  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Irish  patriot. 
This  was  seconded  in  still  more  eloquent  tones  by  another  young 
Welshman  who  rose  in  the  body  of  the  hall.  The  former  was 
no  other  than  Tom  Ellis,  who  was  afterwards  Chief  Whip  in  Lord 
Rosebery's  Government  ;  the  latter  was  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Davitt  was  completely  captivated  by  these  two  young  men — by 
their  raciness  of  speech,  by  their  great  grasp  of  political  questions, 
and  by  their  warmth  of  democratic  sympathies.  He  strongly 
urged  them,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  to  enter  Parliament, 
and  thus  dedicate  their  gifts  and  energies  to  their  country's 
cause.  I  remember  Mr.  Lloyd-George  telling  me  that  it 
was  then  that  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  Parliamentary 
career. 

On  January  24th,  1888,  there  occurred  an  event  which  is 
second  to  none  in  its  influence  upon  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  sub- 
sequent success.  On  that  day  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maggie 
Owen,  of  Criccieth.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Lloyd-George  is 
lineally  descended  from  Owain  Glyndwr,  one  of  the  most 
historic  figures  in  Welsh  history,  and  the  greatest  among  Welsh 


heroes.  It  would  be' impossible  to  appraise  the  magnificent  help 
she  has  been  to  her  distinguished  husband.  She  belongs  to  that 
order  of  noble  women  of  which  the  late  Mrs.  Gladstone  was  so 
conspicuous  an  example — women  who  find  their  highest  joy  and 
mission  in  the  public  work  and  achievements  of  their  consorts. 
The  goddess  of  fortune  has  frequently  lavished  gifts  on  Mr. 
Lloyd-George,  but  never  so  much  as  when  she  blessed  him  with 
so  true  and  devoted  a  helpmeet. 

HENRY  IRVING'S  PROPHECY. 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  made  his  first  success  as  a 
speaker  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society  in  1890,  at  which 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  also  present. 
Shortly  afterwards,  he  achieved  a  still  greater  success 
in  speaking  at  a  temperance  meeting  in  the  Free 
Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  when  he  carried  the  audience 
off  their  feet  with  enthusiasm.  Among  those  present 
was  Mr.  Henry  Irving,  who  was  immensely  impressed, 
and  remarked  to  a  companion  :  "  That  young  man  has 
a  career  before  him."  His  maiden  speech  in  the 
House  was  delivered  on  June  13th,  1890,  and  he  at 
once  made  his  mark. 

JOHN  MORLEY'S  TRIBUTE  OF  ADMIRATION. 

Shortly  after,  he  spoke  at  St.  Helens  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Morley,  who,  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  on  the  brilliant  speech  they  had 
just  heard  from  him,  remarked :  "  It  does  one's 
heart  good  to  know  that  when  we  of  an  older 
generation  are  going  off  the  stage  of  public  life,  there 
are  those  ready  and  capable  of  taking  the  lamp  of 
progress  in  their. hands  and  of  carrying  it  forward." 
Truly  a  magnificent  tribute,  as  worthily  deserved  as 
it  was  magnanimously  given  ! 

The  exigencies  of  space  will  not  permit  me  to  trace  the  various 
stages  in  the  development  of  his  career  which  have  led  him  to 
his  exalted  position,  recently  described  by  a  strong  political 
opponent  like  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  as  "the  most  successful 
Minister  in  the  Government."  When,  in  1890,  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  was  first  returned  to  Parliament  he  was  described  as  "  a 
man  with  one  idea,  and  that  idea — Wales."  With  one  bound 
he  found  himself  installed  in  the  leadership  of  the  Welsh  nation  ; 
and  not  since  the  time  of  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  has  the 
little  nation  reared  among  the  mountains  given  any  man  as  warm 
a  devotion  and  as  loyal  an  allegiance  as  it  has  given  Mr.  Lloyd - 
George.  Old  Wales,  grown  grey  and  bent  in  long  and  strenuous 
service,  has  vied  with  Young  Wales,  ardent  and  eager,  in 
responding  to  his  calls  and  in  rallying  around  his  standard. 


Among  the  features  in  the  April  magazines  most 
interesting  to  gardeners  and  agriculturists  are  the  long 
list  of  capital  papers  in  the  World's  Work  upon  the 
triumphs  of  British  farming,  the  description  given  of 
the  use  that  can  be  made  of  the  electric  light  in 
forcing  flowers  and  plants,  and  the  reports  of  the 
effect  of  colour  on  vegetation.  Red  makes  plants 
grow,  blue  puts  them  to  sleep.  There  is  a  charming 
account  of  violet-farming  in  Sussex.  If  anyone 
wants  violets,  *'  fresh  violets,"  by  post,  let  him  or 
her  send  an  order  to  the  Misses  Allen  Brown,  Hen- 
field,  Sussex,  and  they  will  be  supplied  with  a  one- 
shilling  or  ten-shilling  box,  according  to  their  re- 
mittanceDigitized  by  CjOOgle 
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HOW   I   DID    NOT   KILL    A  LION. 

By  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P. 
Continuing  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  Central 
Africa  in  the  April  Strand,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
explains  how  he  did  not  kill  a  lion.  It  would  be 
unkind  to  suggest  that  it  was  irritation  at  his  failure 
which  leads  him  to  malign  the  noble  king  of  beasts. 
He  says : — 

This  is  the  way  in  which  they  hunt  lions.  First  find  the  lion, 
lured  to  a  kill,  driven  from  a  reed-bed,  or  kicked  up  inconti- 
nently by  the  way.  Once  viewed  he  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of  for  a  moment.  Mounted  on  ponies  of  more  or  less  approved 
fidelity,  three  or  four  daring  Englishmen  or  Somalis  gallop  after 
him,  as  in  India  they  ride  the  pig — that  is  to  say,  neck  or 
nothing — across  rocks,  holes,  tussocks,  nullahs,  through  high 
grass,  thorn  scrub,  undergrowth,  turning  him,  shepherding  him, 
heading  him  this  way  and  that  until  he  is  brought  to  bay.  For 
his  part  the  lion  is  no  seeker  of  quarrels  ;  he  is  often  described 
in  accents  of  contempt.  His  object  throughout  is  to  save  his 
skin.  If,  being  unarmed,  you  meet  six  or  seven  lions  unex- 
pectedly, all  you  need  do — according  to  my  information— is  to 
speak  to  them  sternly  and  they  will  slink  away,  while  you  throw 
a  few  stones  at  them  to  hurry  them  up.  All  the  highest 
authorities  recommend  this. 

But  when  pursued  from  place  to  place,  chased  hither  and 
thither  by  the  wheeling  horsemen,  the  naturally  mild  dis- 
position of  the  lion  becomes  embittered.  First;  he  begins  to 
growl  and  roar  at  his  enemies,  in  order  to  terrify  them,  and 
make  them  leave  him  in  peace.  Then  he  darts  little  short 
charges  at  them.  Finally,  when  every  attempt  at  peaceful 
persuasion  has  failed,  he  pulls  up  abruptly  and  offers  battle. 
Once  he  has  done  this  he  will  run  no  more.  He  means  to 
fight,  and  to  fight  to  the  death.  He  means  to  charge  home ; 
and  when  a  lion  maddened  with  the  agony  of  a  bullet-wound, 
distressed  by  long  and  hard  pursuit,  or,  most  of  all,  a  lioness 
in  defence  of  her  cubs,  is  definitely  committed  to  the  charge, 
death  :s  the  only  possible  conclusion.  Broken  limbs,  broken 
jaws,  a  body  raked  from  end  to  end,  lungs  pierced  through 
and  through,  entrails  torn  and  protruding — none  of  these 
count.  It  must  be  death — instant  and  utter — for  the  lion, 
or  down  goes  the  man,  mauled  by  septic  claws  and  fetid 
teeth,  crushed  and  crunched,  and  poisoned  afterwards  to 
make  doubly  sure.  Such  are  the  habits  of  this  cowardly 
and  wicked  animal. 

It  is  at  the  stage  when  the  lion  has  been  determinedly 
11  bayed  "  that  the  sportsman  from  London  is  usually  introduced 
upon  the  scene.  He  has,  we  may  imagine,  followed  the  riders 
as  fast  as  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  his  own  want  of  training, 
and  the  burden  of  a  heavy  rifle  will  allow  him.  He  arrives  at 
the  spot  where  the  lion  is  cornered  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  matador  enters  the  arena,  the  others  standing  aside  deferen- 
tially, ready  to  aid  him  or  divert  the  lion.  If  his  bullet  kills, 
he  is,  no  doubt,  justly  proud.  If  he  only  wounds,  the  lion 
charges  the  nearest  horseman.  For  forty  yards  the  charge  of  a 
lion  is  swifter  than  the  gallop  of  a  racehorse.  The  riders, 
therefore,  usually  avoid  waiting  within  that  distance.  But 
sometimes  they  do  not  ;  or  sometimes  the  lion  sees  the  man 
who  has  shot  him  ;  or  sometimes  all  sorts  of  things  happen 
which  make  good  stories — afterwards. 

After  thi6  general  description  no  particular  example  is 
required,  and  the  reader  need  not  be  disappointed  to  learn 
that  our  lion  escaped  what,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  his 
certain  destruction  by  the  breaking  of  a  single  link  in  the 
regular  chain  of  circumstances.  He  was  not  found  upon  the 
kill.  His  place  was  taken  by  a  filthy  hyaena,  and  it  was  not 
until  we  had  beaten  thoroughly  for  two  hours  more  than  three 
miles  of  reed-bed  that  we  saw  him — a  splendid  great  yellow  cat 
— bounding  away  up  the  opposite  hill.  Off  started  our  riders 
like  falcons;  but,  alas  !— if  "alas!"  is  the  proper  word 
— a  deep  and  impassable  nullah  intervened,  necessitating 
large  circuits  and  long  delays  ;  so  that  the  lion  got  clean 
away. 


THE  SPEAKER  AS  SPORTSMAN. 

The  Character  Sketch  in  the  April  Badminton  is 
devoted  to  the  Right  Hop.  J.  W.  Lowther,  who  is  a 
good  Speaker  because  he  was  first  a  good  sportsman. 
The  writer  in  the  Badminton  says  : — 

Mr.  James  W.  Lowther,  eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  William 
Lowther,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  member  for  Westmorland, 
was  born  just  fifty-three  years  ago,  and  at  the  usual  age  was  sent 
to  Eton,  where  he  played  cricket  and  football — the  Field  game 
— in  house  matches.  In  the  Christmas  holidays  he  hunted  with 
the  Hertfordshire  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ampthill,  where  his 
father  lived  till  he  migrated  to  Suffolk  in  1880,  and  was  occa- 
sionally at  the  bouse  of  his  uncle,  the  third  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
then  Master  of  the  Cottesmore,  where  he  also  hunted,  practically 
as  a  matter  of  course,  for  all  Lowthers  appear  to  ride. 

Proceeding  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Mr.  Lowther 
continued  his  cricket,  but  chiefly  distinguished  himself  as  a  rifh 
shot,  being  one  of  the  eight  that  opposed  Oxford  in  1875,  aiM*  a 
silver  cross  is  a  memorial  of  the  event.  He  also  shot  for  his 
county,  and  was  well  up  for  the  St.  George's  Vase  at  Wimbledon. 
Besides  Cambridge  cricket,  he  played  for  Bedfordshire 
between  1874  and  1880,  doing  good  service  as  a  medium-pace 
bowler. 

Keenly  as  Mr.  Lowther  enjoyed  the  sports  in  which  he  took 
part,  his  great  business  in  life  was  to  fit  himself  for  the  public 
service. 

In  spite  of  these  occupations  Mr.  Lowther  contrived  to  find 
some  time  fdr  sport.  He  h.\s  always  managed  the  shooting  at 
Campsea  Ashe.  One  year  he  had  hunted  with  the  Meynell, 
but  these  hounds  were  of  courwe  too  far  off  for  the  busy  Parlia- 
mentarian as  soon  as  the  House  began  to  sit ;  and  when  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  and  so  generally  able  to  get  away  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  Jie  contrived  with  tolerable  regu- 
larity to  put  in  a  couple  of  days  a  week  with  Mr.  Garth,  over  a 
country  which  has  01  late  been  sadly  wired  and  built  upon. 
Prior  to  this  he  had  a  house  for  a  couple  of  years  at  Isfield,  near 
Uckfield,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  a  hunt  with  the  South- 
downs.  But  though,  Us  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Lowther  missed  few 
chances  of  riding  to  hounds,  a  great  deal  of  his  hunting  has  been 
done  on  foot. 

One  of  Mr.  Lowther' s  favourite  sports  is^talking,  and  last 
year  he  took  Gowbarrow,  a  mountain  in  Cumberland,  which 
overlooks  the  top  end  of  Ullswater.  The  forest  is  a  small  one, 
the  tenant  being  limited  to  seven  stags  and  three  wild  fallow 
bucks,  which  were  duly  accounted  for.  He  naturally  takes 
considerable  interest  in  the  Cumberland  Sports,  and  hopes 
much  from  the  attempts  which  are  now  being  made  to  purify 
wrestling. 

Mr.  Lowther's  experiences  of  racing  are  of  the  smallest. 
Riding  to  hounds  is  his  favourite  sport,  but  often  too  he  follows 
the  Blencathra  Hounds  on  foot,  that  well-known  fell  pack  of 
which  he  is  Master,  which  hunt  the  valleys  and  hills  surround- 
ing Threlkeld  and  Keswick.  In  the  cricket  field  the  Speaker  is 
often  to  be  seen  with  skill  and  energy  captaining  an  eleven  he 
has  gathered  together. 

In  1894  Mr.  Lowther  visited  British  Columbia,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  shooting,  his  special  desire  being  to  obtain  some 
specimens  of  the  big  sheep,  Ovis  Montana.  In  1896  the  Speaker 
paid  a  short  visit  to  Albania.  He  was  there  nine  days.  By  way 
of  keeping  as  fit  as  possible,  the  Speaker  frequently  fences, 
usually  on  the  terrace,  which  is  so  conveniently  at  hand  ;  M. 
Fontaine,  an  accomplished  professor,  coming  two  or  three  times 
a  week  to  play  with  him.  In  a  published  account  of  Mr. 
Lowther  I  read  he  is  still  "  one  of  the  best  amateurs  with  the 
foil  in  the  country,"  and  indeed,  most  modest  of  men  as  he  is, 
he  admits  to  being  tolerably  good  with  the  sword.  He  fences 
almost  equally  well  with  either  Jiand,  and  declares  it  to  be 
admirable  exercise  for  the  development  of  muscle,  which  is  a 
well-recognised  fact. 

Thus,  Master  of  Hounds,"  a  notable  shot,  fine  swordsman, 
cricketer,  and  ex-footballer,  the  First  Commoner  of  England 
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THE  AMERICAN  ARJIADA'S  CRUISE 

Some  Interesting  Facts  and  Figures. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  so 
huge  an  Armada  as  that  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment has  sent  to  the  Pacific  made  so  long  a  cruise. 
In  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  April  Mr. 
Winthrop  L.  Marvin  gives  particulars  of  this  adven- 
ture, which  make  very  interesting  reading.  There 
were  sixteen  battleships  in  the  Armada,  built  at  a 
cost  of  about  ^20,000,000,  and  requiring  for  their 
upkeep  about  ^2,000,000  per  annum,  or  about  ^330 
per  day  each.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of  the 
fleet  :— 

A,  displacement,  fully  equipped  for  sea ;  complement — B, 
officers ;  C,  men  :  D,  speed  on  trial  (knots). 

Name.  Date  of  Launch.        A         B       C  D 

Connecticut  ...Sept.  29,  1904...  16,000   41    840    18  00 

Kansas   Aug.  12,  1905... 16,000   41    809  18*00 

Louisiana   Aug.  27,  1904...  16,000   41    840  20*748 

Vermont   Aug.  31,  1905. ..16,000   41    840  18*00 

Georgia   Oct.  11,  1904...  14,948   40    772  19*26 

.New  Jersey  ...Nov.  10,  1904... 14,948  40  772  19*18 
Rhode  Island... May  17,  1904  . .14,948    40    772  19*01 

Virginia  Aprils,    1904... 14,948    40    772  19*01 

Minnesota  April  8,   1905...  16,000   41    840  l8*oo 

Ohio   May  18,  1901... 12,500   41    759  17*82 

Missouri  Dec.  28,  1901... 12,500   40    739  18*15 

Maine  July  27,   1 901  .12,500   41    772  18*00 

Alabama   May  18,   1898.. .11,552    34   679  17*01 

Illinois   Oct.  4,     1898... n, 552    34    656  17*45 

Rearsarge   Mar.  24,  1898  ..11,520    39   651    16  82 

Kentucky   Mar.  24,  1898...  11,520   35   651  16*90 

This  long  voyage  around  South  America  has  been 
made  at  the  ordinary  cruising  speed  of  about  ten 
knots  an  hour,  and  after  a  run  of  from  eight  to  fifteen 
days  at  sea  the  battleships  have  had  from  five  to  ten 
days  in  the  various  ports  of  call,  at  Trinidad,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Callao.  This  enhanced 
cost  of  the  coal  supply,  estimated  at  about  1,000,000 
dols.,  represents,  therefore,  most  of  the  actual  net  cost 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  Americans  had  to  beg  and  borrow  from  Europe 
the  fleet  of  commercial  colliers — British,  Dutch,  Nor- 
wegian, Italian — without  which  the  long  voyage  could 
not  have  been  accomplished. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  13,700  enlisted  men 
of  the  fleet  were  making  their  first  voyage  in  foreign 
waters.  Hundreds  of  them  were  fresh  from  the  farms 
and  ranches  of  the  Far  West  and  Southwest  and  the 
railroad  towns  and  manufacturing  centres.  Out  of  the 
33,027  men  in  the  navy  on  June  30,  1907,  no  fewer 
than  25,761  were  serving  their  first  enlistment 

Nevertheless,  there  has  been  no  delay  of  conse- 
quence in  the  entire  long  journey.  The  indispensable 
fuel  has  been  found  where  it  was  wanted.  The 
machinery  of  the  ship6  has  performed  well.  The 
health  of  the  crews  has  remained  sound,  and,  indeed, 
their  vigour  has  steadily  improved.  Though  many  of 
the  men  were  new  to  their  ships  and  new  to  the  sea, 
a  degree  of  comfort  and  contentment  extraordinary^ 
on  such  a  long  voyage  has  prevailed,  and  there  have 
been  singularly  few  desertions. 


THE   ANGLO-INDIAN  BOUNDER. 

Mr.  Nevinson's  Verdict. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson,  who  has  been  some  months 
in  India,  contributes  to  the  Indian  Reirieiv  for 
February  a  significant  article  entitled  "  Farewell  to 
India,"  in  which  he  says  : — 

I  leave  the  country  with  deep  regret,  not  so  much  for  her 
unequalled  charm,  but  because  she  now  stands  at  a  crisis  of  her 
fate  such  as  she  has  not  known  for  fifty  years.  Indeed,  I 
suppose  there  has  never  been  a  crisis  of  the  same  nature  in 
Indian  history. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  at  such  a  critical  moment  the 
destinies  of  India  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
of  the  ruling  class,  whose  manners  towards  the  natives 
are  such  as  to  inspire  Mr.  Nevinson  with  the  liveliest 
sense  of  hatred  and  contempt.    He  says  : — 

For  outside  the  ranks  of  model  ■•bounders"  I  have  never 
seen  anything  to  compare  to  the  code  of  manners  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  observe 
towards  the  Indians  around  them. 

He  says  that  India  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  these 
"  bounders  "  a  period  of  suppression.    He  says  : — 

To  some  extent  Indians  have  the  reform  in  their  own  hands, 
and  they  should  remember  that  every  time  they  resist  vulgarity 
and  refuse  to  bow  to  arrogance — every  time  they  strike  insolence 
full  in  the  face,  manfully  disregarding  the  cost,  something  at 
least  is  gained  by  both  races. 

If  he  is  depressed  by  the  ubiquity  of  the  "  bounder  " 
that  is  not  the  only  cause  for  melancholy,  for  Mr. 
Nevinson  says  : — 

Almost  equally  disheartening  for  an  Englishman  is  the  discovery 
that  British  justice  is  no  longer  trusted  among  the  Indian  popu- 
lation, and  the  distrust  appears  to  be  growing.  The  recent 
cases  in  which  justice  is  believed  to  have  been  thwarted  by  con- 
siderations of  race  are  notorious. 

But  the  writer  is  not  altogether  gloomy,  for  he  sees 
signs  of  awakening  national  life  and  loyal  devotion  to 
the  great  causes  of  progress  and  freedom.  There  are 
many  organised  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  educated 
Indians  to  break  down  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  the 
isolation  of  class,  and  to  educate  the  people.  His 
second  ground  of  hope  is  the  spreading  of  the  volun- 
teer movement : — 

For  I  regard  true  social  reform  as  impossible  without  political 
freedom  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  full  and  equal  share  in  the  dangers  and 
responsibilities  of  government.  Alter  the  events  of  the  last 
three  years,  the  temptation  to  abandon  faith  and  hope,  to  stand 
aside  and  let  the  Government  go  its  own  way  and  do  its  own 
worst,  must  be  very  strong.  I  do  not  wonder  that  many  find  it 
irresistible.  But  all  the  more  I  admire  those  who,  in  the  face 
of  such  discouragement,  still  persist  in  fighting  the  ground  inch 
by  inch,  and  endeavouring  by  every  representation  and  influence 
in  their  power  to  obtain  the  rights  and  liberties  of  which  Indians 
are  proving  themselves  worthy. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Nevinson  repeats  his  warning  more  at 
length  in  the  April  Albany.    He  says  : — 

The  crisis  is  too  acute  to  allow  of  waiting  for  such  a  change. 
Upon  our  action  in  the  next  year,  perhaps  in  the  next  month, 
will  depend  the  terms  under  which  we  must  maintain  our 
position  in  India  :  whether  we  are  to  hold  the  new  spirit  fairly 
on  our  side,  arftl  to  co-operate  with  it  for  the  advance  of  the 
country  in  enlightenment  and  self-government  ;  or  whether  we 
are  to  haye  our  rule  confronted  by  impenetrable  resentment, 
and  our  efforts  thwarted  by  suspicion  or  indifference. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  GREATNESS  OF  MR.  ROOSEVELT? 

"The  Nth  Power  of  Commonness." 

There  is  a  very  subtle  and  convincing  article  on 
"  The  Power  of  a  Strenuous  President "  in  the 
American  Magazine  for  April.  It  is  by  a  writer  using 
the  pseudonym  of  "  K.,"  who  knows  the  President 
well.  He  says  that  a  phrase  of  Professor  James  sup- 
plies the  key  to  the  character  of  President  Roosevelt. 
The  infinite  capacity  of  energising  latent  in  the  indi- 
vidual has  never  been  more  triumphantly  illustrated 
than  in  the  President : — 

In  his  own  words,  he  is  only  an  ordinary  shot,  yet  he  has 
killed  every  kind  of  game  by  perseverance  and  practice.    In  other 


1k*»MT5  n»H  THE  THROVE. 
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A  Humorous  View  of  Roosevelt 

words,  he  has  succeeded  by  his  extraordinary  capacity  for 
energising— for  using  every  ounce  of  every  capacity  he  pos- 
sesses :  by  strenuous  self-discipline,  control  and  development. 
It  is  the  "  strenuous  life "  he  glorifies,  for  it  has  made  him 
what  he  is. 

I  have  found  innumerable  references  in  his  books  and 
papers  to  the  value  of  qualities  of  commonness.  Speaking 
as  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  of  the  administration 
of  the  police  force,  he  said  : — 

"  We  found  that  there  was  no  need  of  genius,  nor,  indeed, 
of  any  unusual  qualities.  What  was  needed  was  the  exercise 
of  the  plain,  ordinary  virtues,  of  a  rather  commonplace  type, 
which  all  good  citizens  should  be  expected  to  possess.  Common 
sense,  common  honesty,  courage,  energy,  resolution,  readiness 
to  learn,  and  desire  to  be  as  pleasant  as  compatible  with  the 
strict  performance  of  duty — these  were  the  qualifies  most  called 
for." 

And  those  were  Roosevelt's  qualities.  The  marvellous  thing 
in  his  career  is  the  way  in  which  he  has  used  those  qualities — 
in  every  possible  direction.     His  versatility  amazes  one  :  his 


energy  is  appalling  :  and  yet  it  is  only  commonness  energised  to 
the  Nth  degree. 

Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  ordinary  abilities  who 
has  succeeded  through  the  simple  device  of  self-control  and  self- 
discipline,  of  using  every  power  he  possesses  to  its  utmost  limit 
— a  dazzling,  even  appalling  spectacle  of  a  human  engine  driven 
at  full  speed — the  signals  all  properly  set  beforehand  (and  if  they 
aren't,  never  mind  !). 

Roosevelt  has  been  an  instrument  in  letting  off  a  Revolution 
quietly  in  the  form  of  evolution.  Through  publicity  and  new 
laws  the  people  see  that  the  evils  from  which  the  country 
suffered,  and  still  suffers,  can  be  cured  by  orderly  processes. 

Roosevelt  never  leads  ;  he  always  follows.  He  acts,  but  he 
acts  only  when  he  thinks  the  crowd  is  behind  him.  His  under- 
standing of  us  leads  him  rarely  astray  ;  and  when  he  does  go 
astray,  he  instantly  acts  in  the  opposite  manner — and  gets  in 
again  with  the  crowd. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  greatness,  that  of  height,  the  greatness 
that  in  some  particular  rises  to  the  sky  and  in  depth  is  beyond 
ordinary  human  fathoming  i  and  the  greatness  of  breadth. 
Roosevelt's  is  the  greatness  of  breadth. 


PAPER  FROM  PEAT. 

There  seems  to  be  some  hope  for  Ireland  after  all 
as  a  great  industrial  country  of  the  world.  Her  peat 
bogs,  which  have  been  the  despair  of  agriculturists, 
are  about  to  become  an  invaluable  industrial  asset  by 
the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  United 
States  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  peat.  In  the 
World  To-day  (March)  an  account  is  given  of  a  paper 
mill  near  Capac,  Michigan,  where  in  two  hours  peat 
cut  from  the  bog  is  converted  into  paper  which  is  far 
superior  to  the  paper  made  from  wood  pulp  for  pack- 
ing purposes.  A  ton  of  this  paper  can  be  manufac- 
tured at  a  total  cost  of  little  more  than  £2,  whereas 
paper  of  the  same  quality  made  from  wood  pulp  costs 
from  ^5  to  £6. 

The  first  effort  at  paper-making  from  peat  was 
made  some  years  ago  at  Celbridge  in  Ireland,  but  it 
made  little  headway,  and  it  is  only  recently,  in  the 
United  States,  that  the  machinery  has  been  perfected 
which  enables  the  bog-cutter  to  fill  his  wagon  with 
the  virgin  bog,  and  see  it  come  out  at  the  other  end 
of  the  factory  as  a  finished  product  in  two  hours.  The 
first  paper  mill  was  established  near  Capac,  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  an  immense  bog.  A  long  wide  shed, 
three  hundred  yards  long,  was  put  up ;  at  one  end  of 
it  the  peat  is  thrown  into  cars  by  the  bog-cutters,  and 
two  hours  afterwards  the  same  peat  is  loaded  at  the 
other  end  into  cars  in  the  shape  of  paper,  dried  and 
packed  for  delivery.  The  "  drier,"  a  machine  with 
forty-one  hot  rolls  of  huge  dimensions,  dries  out  the 
paper  within  a  period  of  twenty  minutes. 

Owing  to  the  oil  that  is  in  the  peat  the  paper  is  said 
to  be  waterproof.  It  is  also  said  to  be  mothproof, 
and  furs  and  woollen  articles  that  are  stored  in  boxes 
made  of  peat  paper  are  never  attacked  by  moths. 
When  the  chemists  have  succeeded  in  entirely 
removing  the  dark  colour  from  the  peat  we  shall  have 
white  paper  from  peat ;  at  present  it  is  all  brown. 

In  the  Quiver  Mr.  D.  Williamson  gives  a  pleasant 
illustrated  account  of  the  leading  singers  at  Sunday 
Services  in  London. 
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A  GUN  THAT  WILL  ABOLISH  WAR. 

Startling  Announcement  by  Colonel  Maude. 

That  the  coming  of  the  airship  will  convert  our 
navies  into  scrap-iron  and  wipe  out  frontiers  has  long 
been  our  comfortable  conviction.  But  now  comes 
Colonel  Maude  with  a  new  consolation  in  the  shape 
of  news  of  an  electrical  gun  which  will  enable  Paris  to 
bombard  and  destroy  London.  His  article,  published 
in  the  Contemporary  Review^  is  entitled  "  Can  Science 
Abolish  War  ?  "    Colonel  Maude  says : — 

There  is  in  existence  a  weapon,  invented  by  Mr.  Simpson 
(whose  name  is  already  well  known  in  connection  with  his 
metallurgical  researches  and  discoveries),  which  can  impart, 
by  the  application  of  electricity,  an  initial  velocity  of  30,000 
feet  a  second  to  projectiles  of  all  dimensions  which  can 
be  practically  handled  under  war  conditions,  and  on 
board  ship,  or  in  permanent  defences,  2,000  lbs.  weight 
lies  fairly  within  these  limits.  What  the  ultimate 
range  attainable  with  these  initial  velocities  may  prove 
to  be  experience  only  can  decide,  for  we  have  no  practical 
data  to  guide  us  in  determining  the  resistance  the  projectiles 
will  encounter  in  their  passages  through  the  air.  As  far  as  we 
have  gone,  i.e.,  with  velocities  up  to  2,500  feet  a  second,  the 
resistance  increases  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  and  if  this 
rule  holds  good  at  higher  rates,  then  practically  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  these  weapons — one  can  hardly  call  them 
"guns  — -from  throwing  shells  from  London  into  Paris,  or 
vice  versa,  at  the  rate  of  a  few  thousand  a  day,  with  con- 
sequences to  the  respective  Governments  concerned  which 
those  who  have  studied  the  "Psychology  of  Crowds"  and 
their  response  to  the  stimulus  of  the  sensational  Press  methods 
of  the  day  can  easily  imagine. 

Even  though  the  complete  realisation  of  this  possibility  may 
be  yet  some  years  in  coming,  in  the  end  it  is  unavoidable, 
because  this  new  weapon  possesses  other  qualities,  viz.,  absence 
of  recoil,  smoke  and  flash,  together  with  a  cheapness  of  con- 
struction which  no  Government  can  possibly  afford  to  overlook 
— and  ours  least  of  all,  because  its  adoption  would  put  a  stop  for 
generations  to  the  senseless  competition  in  battleship  pro- 
grammes which  recent  events  have  forced  upon  us. 

Since  these  new  weapons  have  neither  recoil  nor  explosion, 
no  special  structural  strength  is  needed  for  them  at  all,  and 
hence  any  vessel  that  can  float  becomes  potentially  a  fighting 
ship.  Now,  should  we  become  involved  in  a  European  war, 
the  only  thing  which  can  be  predicted  with  certainty  is  that 
after  the  first  few  weeks,  or  days,  every  battleship,  indeed  every 
warship,  will  either  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  in  dock,  and 
for  the  time  being  the  sea  will  be  free  to  all,  falling  ultimately 
to  the  Power  which  can  extemporise  fighting  ships  the  most 
rapidly. 

Colonel  Maude  thinks  that  the  new  gun  will  turn 
the  scale  of  war  in  our  favour,  thanks  to  the  superior 
coolness  and  tenacity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon. 


VIVISECTION  WEIGHED  IN  THE  BALANCES, 

And  Found  Wanting. 

Mr.  Stephen  Coleridge  contributes  to  the  Con- 
Umporaty  Review  a  remarkable  paper  entitled  <k  The 
Black  Art  of  Vivisection."  His  object  is  to  prove  — 
and  if  his  figures  be  correct  he  does  prove— that  in 
the  United  Kingdom  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  inoculation  with  serums  specially  favoured  by  vivi- 
sectors  has  in  almost  every  case  been  followed  by  an 
increase  of  mortality,  whereas  in  those  diseases  which 
the  vivisectors  have  left  alone  there  has  been  an 
almost  universal  decrease  of  mortality. 

The  diseases  which  have  become  more  deadly  since 


the  vivisectors  began  their  experiments  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

1886-1890.  1901-5. 

Anthrax    9    ...  17*4  deaths  per  million. 

Cancer                   632    ...     864      „  „ 

Diabetes                62*4    ...  89*2      ,,  ,, 

Diphtheria               170    ...      204      ,,  ,, 

Glanders                 4*8    ...      5*4  ,, 

Tetanus                   1*8    ...      6*2      ,,  ,, 

Thyroid  diseases        5    ...  13*6      ,,  ,, 

The  diseases  which  the  vivisectors'  have  either 
made  no  attempt  to  cure,  or  have  abandoned  their 
attempt  in  despair,  are  the  following : — 
1886-1890.  1901-5. 
Atrophy-Debility..     778  ...       531  deaths  per  million. 

Consumption    1,635  •••    x>215         »»  »» 

Convulsions   770  ...      462         „  ,, 

Dropsy   19-8  ...         5         ,,  ,, 

Dysentery   681  ...      674         ,,  ., 

Influenza    33*6  ...   191*6         ,,  „ 

Measles   468  326         „  „ 

Meningitis    316  ...      194         „  „ 

Scarlet  fever   241  ...      126        „  ,, 

Typhoid    179  ...  113 

Whooping  Cough      444  ...      300         „  ,, 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  table.  Mr.  Stephen 
Coleridge  says : — 

The  Registrar-General  records  his  dispassionate  facts,  and 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  wherever  the  hand  of  the  vivisector 
is  stretched  out  over  a  disease,  there  that  disease  increases  its 
hold  upon  life,  and  hurries  men  faster  to  the  tomb ;  and  that 
wherever  the  sick  ones  of  the  earth  have  been  tended  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  vivisector,  there  more  and  more  have  the  maladies 
that  afflict  mankind  yielded  to  the  ministrations  of  the  kindly 
physician.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  world  would  be 
the  better  if  the  vivisectors  had  never  been  born. 


MR.  W.  S.  LILLY  ON  SOCIALISM. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  writes  an 
article  on  "  The  Will  of  the  People,"  which  is  only 
important  because  it  shows  how  the  Socialist  move- 
ment is  impressing  unsympathetic  outsiders.  Mr. 
Lilly  says : — 

There  are  signs,  clear  enough,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
Hay  of  party  government  among  us  is  drawing  to  an  end.  .  .  . 
That  what  is  vaguely  called  Socialism  is  the  great  sign  of 
the  times,  in  the  public  order,  .  .  .  The  rise  and  growing 
strength  of  the  Labour  Party  sufficiently  indicate  the  progress 
which  it  is  now  making.  Who  can  doubt  that  this  party  has 
the  promise  of  the  future?  It  has  something  tangible  to  offer 
to  the  masses  as  the  object  for  which  they  should  use  their 
overwhelming  political  power. 

Mr.  Lilly  makes  the  sensible  remark  that  "  Instead 
of  pouring  forth  unmeasured  invective  against 
Socialism,  it  were  surely  better  to  inquire  what  truth 
there  may  be  in  it.  For  it  is  by  the  truth  latent  in 
any  doctrine,  however  pernicious,  that  it  succeeds 
among  men.  .  .  .  Socialism  is,  in  some  sort,  a  pro- 
test for  the  organic  nature  of  civil  society.  Nor  is 
the  organisation  of  industry  necessarily  a  violation 
of  freedom." 

But  having  gone  so  far,  Mr.  Lilly  recoils  with 
horror  from  what  may  be,  and  ends  his  article  by 
saying  :  "  And  may  not  the  tyranny  of  Capitalism  be 
succeeded  by  a  worse  tyranny  of  Communism  ?  That 
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THE  TRIUMPHS  OF  YOUTH. 

An  Inspiring  Bead  Roll. 

The  most  interesting  paper  in  all  the  periodicals 
of  April  is  that  which  Mr.  W.  A.  N.  Dorland  contri- 
butes to  the  Century  under  the  title  "The  Age  of 
Mental  Virility."  Four  hundred  records  of  men 
famous  in  all  lines  of  intellectual  activity  have  been 
most  carefully  compiled  and  analysed  in  order  to 
ascertain  when  they  began  their  life's  work,  when  they 
achieved  their  masterpiece,  how  long  they  kept  on 
producing,  and  when  they  ceased  work.  The  results 
are  most  interesting. 

The  average  initial  age  of  the  400  records  was 
twenty-four.  It  is  suggestive  that  the  workers  began 
earlier  than  the  thinkers — at  twenty-two — while  the 
thinkers'  average  stands  at  twenty- six.  The  average 
age  for  the  masterpiece  is  fifty — workers  forty-seven, 
thinkers  fifty-two.  The  average  duration  of  the 
mental  process  was  forty  years — thinkers  thirty-nine, 
workers  forty-one.  The  following  is  a  very  much 
condensed  summary  of  Mr.  Dorland's  account  of 
some  of  the  triumphs  of  youth  : — 

MUSICIANS. 

Mozart  at  four  played  minuets  and  composed  little  pieces. 
He  performed  in  public  for  the  first  time  when  five  years  old. 

Meyberbeer  was  an  excellent  pianist  at  five  ;  at  seven  played 
Mozart's  concerto  in  D  minor  in  public ;  at  ten  had  written 
an  opera.  At  six  Eichhorn  and  Eybler  gave  public  concerts, 
and  Spohr  at  the  same  age  took  the  leading  part  in  Kalk- 
brenner's  trios.  Handel  at  thirteen  composed  a  mass.  At  the 
age  of  nine  Liszt  displayed  great  musical  ability  ;  in  his  eleventh 
year  he  played  before  enthusiastic  audiences  in  Vienna  ;  and  at 
fourteen  he  wrote  the  operetta  "  Don  Sancho." 

Mendelssohn  first  played  in  public  at  nine,  and  at  eleven  he 
began  to  compose  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

Verdi,  when  only  ten,  was  appointed  organist  at  Le  Roncole, 
and  ac  fifteen  wrote  his  first  symphony.  Rossini  sang  solos  in 
church  at  ten  and  at  eighteen  produced  his  first  opera. 
Weber  at  twelve  published  a  set  of  ' *  Six  Fughetti."  Cherubini 
awoke  popular  enthusiasm  with  a  mass  at  thirteen.  Schubert 
began  writing  music  at  thirteen,  and  when  eighteen  composed 
two  symphonies,  five  operas,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  songs. 

At  seventeen  Wagner  published  his  first  important  com- 
position. Brahms  at  the  age  of  twenty  had  written  a  string 
quartette,  and  many  other  pieces. 

SOLDIERS. 

At  sixteeen  Henry  IV.  of  France  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Huguenot  army,  at  nineteen  he  became  King  of  Navarre. 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Ticinus  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  at  twenty-nine  overthrew 
the  power  of  Carthage  at  Zama.  Alexander  the  Great 
defeated  the  celebrated  Theban  band  at  Chaeronea  before 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen,  ascended  the  throne 
at  twenty,  had  conquered  the  world  at  twenty-five,  and 
died  at  thirty-two.  Charles  XII.  completed  his  first 
campaign  against  Denmark  at  eighteen,  overthrew  80,000 
Russians  at  Narva  before  nineteen,  conquered  Poland  and 
Saxony  at  twenty-four,  and  died  'at  thirty-six.  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  was  proclaimed  Tsar  at  ten  years  of  age, 
organised  a  large  army  at  twenty,  won  the  victory  of 
Embach  at  thirty,  and  founded  St.  Petersburg  at  thirty- 
one.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Eugene  of  Savoy  was 
colonel,  at  twenty-four  he  was  lieutenant  field-marshal,  and 
shortly  after  general  field-marshal ;  at  thirty-four  he  won  the 
battle  of  Zenta.  Conde  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  ,Rocroi  at 
twenty-two,  and  won  all  his  military  fame  before  the  age  of 
twenty-five.    Julius  Caesar  commanded  a  fleet  before  Mitylene, 


and  distinguished  himself  before  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
Philip  of  Macedon  ascended  the  throne  at  twenty-two,  and  was 
conqueror  of  Greece  at  forty-five.  Lord  Clive  distinguished 
himself  at  twenty-two,  attained  his  greatest  fame  at  thirty-five, 
and  had  founded  the  British  Empire  in  India  by  forty.  Napoleon 
was  a  major  at  twenty-four,  general  of  brigade  at  twenty-five, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Italy  at  twenty-six. 
5 axe  was  a  markhal-de-campe  at  twenty-four.  Vauban,  the 
great  engineer,  had  conducted  several  sieges  at  twenty-five. 
Charlemagne  was  crowned  king  at  twenty-six,  was  master  of 
France  and  the  larger  part  of  Germany  at  twenty-nine,  placed 
on  his  head  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  at  thirty-two,  and  con- 
quered Spain  at  thirty-six.  Hannibal  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Spain  at  twenty -six,  and  bad 
won  all  his  great  battles  in  Italy,  concluding  with  Cannae,  at 
thirty-one.  Frederick  the  Great  ascended  the  throne  at  twenty- 
eight  ;  terminated  the  first  Silesian  war  at  thirty,  and  the  second 
at  thirty-three.  Wolfe  was  conqueror  of  Quebec  at  thirty-two, 
and  Turenne  became  a  marshal  of  France  at  thirty-two,  and 
won  all  his  distinction  before  forty.  Pizarro  completed  the 
conquest  of  Peru  at  thirty-five  and  died  at  forty,  while 
Cortez  effected  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and  completed  his 
military  career  before  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

AUTHORS,  ETC. 

John  Stuart  Mill  learned  the  Greek  alphabet  at  'three  j  by 
eight  he  had  read  much  Greek ;  at  eight  he  learned  Latin  ;  at 
twelve  began  a  thorough  study  of  scholastic  logic.  Wren 
invented  an  astronomical  instrument  and  dedicated  it  in  Latin 
to  his  father  when  only  four  years  of  age.  Isaac  Watts  began 
the  study  of  the  classics  in  his  fifth  year,  and  at  seven  or  eight 
composed  some  of  his  devotional  pieces.  Landseer  at  ten  was 
an  admirable  draughtsman.  Bulwer-Lytton,  the  novelist,  wrote 
ballads  at  five  years  of  age,  and  at  fifteen  published  "  Ismael, 
an  Oriental  Tale,  with  other  Poems."  Scott  at  the  age  of  six 
defined  himself  as  a  "  virtuoso  "  ;  at  ten  he  was  a  connoisseur  in 
various  readings.  Dean  Alford  at  six  wrote  a  little  manuscript 
volume,  "  The  Travels  of  St.  Paul."  Reynolds  at  eight  made  a 
fine  drawing  of  his  school-house,  and  Leibnitz  at  the  same  age 
taught  himself  Latin,  and  at  twelve  had  begun  Greek.  Macaulay 
at  eight  had  written  a  "  Compendium  of  Universal  History" 
and  a  romance  in  three  cantos.  Dante  composed  a  sonnet  to 
Beatrice  at  nine,  and  Goethe  wrote  several  languages  before  the 
age  of  ten.  Metastasio  improvised  at  ten.  At  twelve  Tennyson 
wrote  an  epic  of  six  thousand  lines,  and  at  fourteen  a  drama  in 
blank  verse  of  perfect  metre.  Calderon  published  his  "  Chariot 
of  Heaven "  at  thirteen.  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  before 
his  fourteenth  year,  had  written  several  tragedies  and  poems. 
Raphael  was  renowned  at  fourteen  ;  F&ielon  preached  an  excel- 
lent sermon  at  fifteen  ;  and  at  the  same  age  Victor  Hugo  wrote 
"  Irtamene."  At  sixteen  Moore  translated  "  Anacreon,"  and 
Lamennais  wrote  the  "  Words  of  a  Believer."  Spenser  pub 
lished  verse  at  sixteen  and  seventeen.  At  eighteen  Byron  wrote 
his  "  Hours  of  Idleness."  Bryant  at  nineteen  wrote  his  celebrated 
"  Thanatopsis,"  and  Gautier  his  "Alberta,"  and  other  poems. 
Galileo  at  nineteen  discovered  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum 
in  the  cathedral  of  Pisa. 


The  Housing  Question. 

A  writer  in  Charities  and  the  Commons  for 
February  is  very  enthusiastic  concerning  the  new 
law  on  Tenement  Housing  which  was  passed  in  the 
States  in  1 90 1.    He  says  : — 

The  passage  of  the  Tenement  House  Act  in  1901  has  revolu- 
tionised New  York  city's  new  tenement  building.  Progress  has 
been  made  which  seemed  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  nine  years 
ago,  when  the  Charity  Organisation  Society's  Tenement  House 
Committee  began  the  campaign  which  brought  about  the 
appointment  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1900, 
resulting  in  the  enactment  of  the  law.  Since  that  time  new-law 
tenements  have  been  erected  in  New  York  city  by  the  ordinary 
speculative  builders  in  sufficient  numbers  to  accommodate  over 
one  million  persons,^* 
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THE   TRIUMPHS   OF   OLD  AGE. 

Consolation  for  the  Greybeards. 

Mr*  Dorland,  continuing  his  researches  in  the 
Century  Magazine,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that,  "  pro- 
vided health  and  optimism  remain,  the  man  of  fifty 
can  command  success  as  readily  as  the  man  of  thirty." 
He  has  compiled  a  goodly  list  of  veterans  who  did 
some  of  their  best  work  after  they  had  passed  their 
three  score  years  and  ten  : — 

septuagenarians. 

Between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  eighty-three,  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  increased  the  mileage  of  his  road  from  120  to 
10,000  and  added  about  one  hundred  millions  to  his  fortune. 
Grote  in  his  seventy-first  year  began  his  work  on  "  Aristotle. " 
At  seventy-two,  Handel,  b|ind  for  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life,  composed  his  oratorio  "Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth," 
and  died  at  seventy-four,  working  until  the  last.  At  the  same 
age  Meyerbeer  produced  his  greatest  opera  "  L'Africaine," 
Samuel  Johnson  published  the  best  of  his  works,  "  Lives  of 
the  Poets,"  and  Littre  completed  his  greatest  of  all  diction- 
aries. Wordsworth  was  appointed  to  the  laureateship  at 
seventy-three,  and.  lived  to  see  his  eightieth  birthday.  Galileo 
at  seventy-three  made  his  last  telescopic  discovery.  At 
seventy-four,  Kant  wrote  his  "  Anthropology "  and  Thiers 
became  President  of  the  French  Republic,  holding  that  exalted 
office  for  two  years.  Tintoretto  at  the  same  age  painted  his 
"Paradise."  Verdi  when  seventy-four  produced  his  master- 
piece, "Oteilo."  Holmes  at  seventy-eight  wrote  "Our  Hun- 
dred Days  in  Europe,"  and  at  seventy-nine  published  "  Over 
the  Tea-cups,"  dying  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  eighty-five. 
Longfellow  at  seventy-five  wrote  his  imposing  meditation 
"Hermes  Trismagistus  "  and  the  beautiful  "Bells  of  San 
Bias."  At  seventy-five  Hal  lam  published  his  "  Literary  Essays 
and  Characters,"  Metternich  was  driven  from  power, 
Bismarck  was  forced  from  the  Chancellorship  by  the  German 
Emperor,  Crispi  assumed  the  Premiership  of  Italy.  Hugo  at 
seventy-five  wrote  "History  of  a  Crime";  at  seventy-seven 
published  "  Le  Pape  "  ;  at  seventy-eight,  "  L'Ane  "  ;  at 
seventy-nine,  "Les  Quatre  Vents  de  V Esprit "  ;  and  at  eighty, 
"Torquemada."  Lamartine  at  seventy-six  wrote  a  novel, 
"Fior  d'Aliza."  Washington  Irving  lived  to  be  seventy -six, 
and  wrote  his  "Life  of  Washington"  in  his  last  years. 
Humboldt  postponed  until  his  seventy-sixth  year  the  beginning 
of  the  crowning  task  of  his  life,  the  preparation  of  the 
"Kosmos,"  which  he  successfully  completed  in  his  ninetieth 
year.  Jacob  Grimm  died  at  seventy-eight,  working  to  the 
last ;  and  Laplace,  dying  at  the  same  age,  said  with  his  last 
breath :  *'  What  we  know  is  nothing ;  what  we  do  not  know 
is  immense."  Lamarck  at  seventv-eight  completed  his  greatest 
zoological  work,  "The  Natural  History  of  Invertebrates," 
and  lived  until  eighty-five  years  of  age.  Whittier  at  seventy- 
rane  published  "Poems  of  Nature"  and  "St.  Gregory's 
Guest. "  William  Cullen  Bryant  at  seventy-nine  wrote  a  volume 
of  "Orations  and  Addresses,"  and  was  active  until  his  death 
from  heat -exhaustion  when  eighty-four  years  old.  Browning 
wrote  with  undiminished  vigour  until  his  death  at  seventy- 
seven. 

OCTOGRN  AR  TANS. 

"  Cato  began  the  study  of  Greek  at  eighty,  Plutarch  began 
his  first  lessons  in  Latin,  and  Socrates  learned  to  play  on 
instruments  of  music.  Arnauld,  the  theologian  and  sage,  trans- 
lated Josephus  in  his  eightieth  year.  Gladstone  became  Premier 
for  the  fourth  time  at  eighty-three,  and  held  the  office  for  two 
years.  West  painted  admirably  until  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
Goethe,  at  Weimar,  completed  "  Faust  "  when  as  old.  Hahne- 
mann married  at  eighty,  and  was  working  at  ninety-one 
years.  Simonides  won  the  prize  for  verse  when  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  Ranke  at  the  age  of  eighty  began  his 
"  History  of  the  World,"  and  lived  to  complete  twelve  volumes, 
dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.    Buffon,  the  great  French 


naturalist,  until  shortly  before  his  death  at  eighty-one,  laboured 
upon  his  "Natural  History."  Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister 
of  England  when  he  died  at  eighty-one.  Bancroft  published 
the  concluding  volume  of  his  "History"  at  eighty-two,  and 
died  at  ninety -one.  Voltaire  at  eighty-three  published  a  tragedy, 
"  Irene  "  ;  and  Tennyson,  whose  age  was  eighty-three,  gave  the 
world  in  his  "Crossing  the  Bar"  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
swan -songs.  Newton  at  eighty-three  worked  as  hard  as  he  did 
in  middle  life,  and  Herbert  Spencer  died  at  the  same  age 
almost  with  pen  in  hand.  Talleyrand,  dying  at  eighty-four, 
had,  under  successive  French  rulers,  been  a  power  all  his  life. 
Landor  wrote  his  "  Imaginary  Conversations  "  when  eighty-five 
years  old,  and  at  eighty-seven  published  his  last  volume  of 
"  Heroic  Idylls."  Guizot  at  eighty -seven  showed  unimpaired 
mental  vigour  and  activity,  and  Hobbes,  the  English  philoso- 
pher, at  the  same  age  published  his  version  of  the  "  Odyssey," 
and  his  "  Iliad  "  one  year  later.  A  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
in  his  ninetieth  (year,  he  wrote  to  his  publisher,  "  I  shall  have 
something  in  English  for  you  shortly."  Von.Moltke,  when 
eighty-eight,  was  still  chief  of  staff  of  ftie  Prussian  army,  and 
John  Wesley  at  that  age  preached  almost  every  day  and  still 
held  the  helm  of  Methodism.  At  eighty -nine,  Michelangelo  was 
still  painting  his  great  canvases.  Izaak  Walton  wielded  a  ready 
pen  at  niriety.  Pope  Leo  XIII.  showed  no  sign  of  intellectual 
decrepitude  when  he  died  of  old  age  at  ninety-three.  Fon- 
tenelle  was  as  light-hearted  at  ninety-eight  as  at  forty.  Titian 
at  ninety-eight  painted  his  "  Battle  of  Lepanto,"  and,  wonder 
of  wonders !  Chevreul,  the  great  scientist,  whose  untiring 
labours  in  the  realm  of  colour  have  so  enriched  the  world,  was 
busy,  keen,  and  active  when  death  called  him  at  the  age  of 
103. 

It  is  now  recognised  that  many  of  the  finest  achievements  in 
business,  statesmanship,  literature,  and  in  all  activities  have  been 
wrought  by  men  long  past  sixty. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

An  anonymous  lady  contributes  to  the  Lady's 
Realm  a  beautifully  illustrated  account  of  the  girlhood 
of  the  widowed  Queen  of  Portugal,  who  is,  so  she 
says,  a  good  cyclist  and  a  bold  and  fearless  swimmer. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  capital  full-page  portrait  of  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  World's  Work  of  April 
illustrating  an  article  by  his  French  translator,  who 
declares  that  "  The  Jungle  Book  "  is  one  of  the  four, 
five,  or  six  noble  books  which  stand  as  the  monu- 
ments of  the  human  race  ! 

*  *  * 

Father  Archangel  Leslie,  a  Capuchin  friar,  who 
died  in  1637,  is  described  in  the  January  number  of 
the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review  as  being  a 
Scotch  Apostle  of  great  note,  who  did  excellent  work 
at  Cremona  when  iUwas  smitten  with  the  plague.  He 
had  a  life  of  many  adventures,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  the  Roman 
Church. 

*  *  * 

The  Chautauquan  for  March  contains  a  character 
sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  Edward  Drinker  Cope, 
the  palaeontologist.  The  writer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Ballou, 
says  he  is  inclined  to  put  him  before  even  such 
men  as  Darwin,  Agassiz,  Linnaeus,  Humboldt, 
etc.  Professor  Cope  was  a  Quaker ;  he  was  born 
in  1840  and  died  in  1897.  He  combined  all  his 
life  long  a  reverence  for  pure  religion  and  pure 
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The  Review  of  Reviews. 


Mr.  Murphy  hails  the 
blow  struck   for  right 


THE  POPE  AND  MODERNISM. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Murphy  writes,  in  the  American 
Catholic  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  on  the  Pope's 
Encyclical  on  Modernism. 
Encyclical  as  an  effective 
reasoning  and  dogmatic 
Christianity.  The  Ency- 
clical is  specially  remark- 
able for  its  close  reasoning 
and  logical  conclusions. 
It  re-states  the  entire 
theory  of  the  Catholic 
religion  and  sets  up  a 
lucid  synthesis  of  doc- 
trine. Mr.  Murphy  then 
gives  his  own  version  of 
the  Encyclical,  and  con- 
cludes by  declaring  that 
"  all  Cathplics  thank  God 
and  the  Holy  Father  for 
it ;  they  give  their  hearty 
assent  to  all  its  teachings, 
and  their  hearty  allegi- 
ance to  all  its  injunc- 
tions." From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Rev. 
Father  Murphy  is  a  whole- 
hogger  of  the  most  un- 
compromising type. 

This  excellent  portrait 
of  the  Pope  appeared  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
for  March,  with  an  article 
by  the  Chevalier  Cortesi 
on  the  "  Revising  of  the 
Vulgate."  The  auto- 
graph reads  :  "  Deus  Om~ 
mpotens  adimpleat  omnem 
bcnedictiotiem  in  vobis." 
('  May  Almighty  God 
fulfil  every  blessing  upon 
you.')    Plus  PP.Xr 


usual  matter  dealing  with  contemporary  temperance 
questions,  this  issue  contains  a  remarkable  article  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Wilson,  entitled  "  The  Drink  Evil  in  the 
Services,"  and  another  (a  translation  of  a  Russian 
paper)  on  "The  Personal  Factors  of  Alcoholism." 


The  American  Catholic 
Quarterly  for  January  con- 
tains a  plea  for  the  Italian 
pronunciation  of  Latin  in 
American  Catholic  insti- 
tutions. The  author,  Rev. 
Hugh  T.  Henry,  points 
out  how  subtle  and  potent 
ij  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  secur- 
ing the  adoption  of  the 
Italian  pronunciation  of 
Latin  in  all  the  countries  in  which  its  priests  hold  sway. 


2f  **>^0»**A>SfA  t**y 


The 

{By  permission 


The  Temperance  Record^  formerly  published  every 
month,  has  disappeared,  and  its  place  has  been  taken 
by  a  National  Temperance  Quarterly^  the  first  number 
of  which  appeared  in  March.    In  addition  to  the 


latest  portrait  of  His  Holiness  Pope  Plus  X, 

of  Signer  G.  Ftlici,  Pontifical  Photographer  at  Rome.) 

The  writer  says  that  in  Russia  the  mortality  among 
mothers  is  only  thirty-three  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  sixty  per  cent,  among  fathers.  At  the  same 
time,  he  says  that  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon 
women  is  much  greater  than  upon  men,  and  the 
effect  is  also  much  greater  upon  their  children. 
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William  J.  Bryan. 
The  depth  and  light  which 
are  seen  in  his  eyes  indicate 
eloquence,  power  of  expres- 
sion and  versatility  of  mind. 


EYES  AND  EYEBROWS  AS  INDICATIONS  OF  CHARACTER. 

Miss  Fowler  contributes  to  the  Phrenological  Journal  for  March  an  interesting  paper  entitled  "  Eyes 
as  an  Index  of  Character."  She  deals  with  eyes  of  all  kinds,  and  says  that  large  eyes  indicate  capacity  for 
general  observation  with  indifference  to  particulars  and  details.  Small  eyes  make  a  quick  survey  of  the 
smallest  and  minutest  details.  D^ep-set  eyes  see  everything  in  particular,  and  are  accurate,  definite,  and 
ready  to  receive  deep  impressions.  Eyes  that  are  partly  covered  up  by  their  lids  do  not  denote  impres- 
sibility of  character  so  much  as  a  clear  insight,  steadiness  and  permanence  of  action. 

Of  the  colour  of  eyes,  the  large  light  blue  eye  is  expressive  of  peace.  Blue-eyed  persons  are  "  full  01 
soul,  truthful,  affectionate  and  confiding,  and  are  pro- 
gressive." It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how 
many  of  the  Progressives  in  the  London  County 
Council  have  blue  eyes,  and  how  many  of  the 
Moderates  have  not.  Men  who  have  brown  eyes 
usually  take  after  their  mothers,  and  have  much 
vital  temperament.  Grey-eyed  persons  are  generally 
philosophical,  literary,  resolute,  and  desirous  of 
notoriety.  In  the  grey  eye  is  seen  the  clear  reason- 
ing intellect,  and  the  owner  of  this  eye  is  con- 
scientious, God-fearing  and  upright;  and  yet  in  all 
deference  to  Miss  Fowler  I  would  be  prepared  to 
lay  a  wager  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  mur- 
derers who  have  been  hanged  in  the  last  twenty 
years  had  grey  eyes.  The  hazel  eye  indicates  an 
excitable,  clear-headed,  sharp-minded,  impatient, 
social  character.  The  black  eye  has  a  language  of 
its  own.  It  is  a  passionate  eye,  and  is  often  found 
in  those  who  are  erratic  and  unbalanced  in  mind. 
Those  who  have  green  eyes  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  it  indicates  courage,  energy  and  pride,  although 
occasionally  it  indicates  jealousy. 

One  writer  has  said,  in  describing  the  different 
colours  of  eyes,  that  "  the  black  eye  indicates  that 
impulse  is  in  the  ascendency,  the  blue  shows  senti- 
ment on  the  throne,  the  grey  signifies  control,  the 
hazel  indicates  versatility,  and  the  green  indicates 
rare  genius." 

Miss  Fowler  accompanies  her  article  with  repro- 
ductions of  what  may  be  called  cross-sections  of  the 
face  of  some  forty  persons  more  or  less  notable.  I 
reproduce  some  of  the  pictures  with  an  explanation  of 
their  significance. 


Hon.  Richard  Croker. 
Shrewdness,  business-like 
capacity,  and  appreciation 
for  "the  almighty  dollar »' 
are  characteristics  that  are 
shown  in  this  eye. 


Mark  Twain. 
Keen  criticism  is  expressed 
in  his  eyes,  and  a  large 
development  of  Language 
which  should  give  fluency  in 
writing  and  speaking. 


Hon.  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
These  eyes  are  the  result 
of  experience.  They  show 
excellent  observing  powers, 
ready  wit,  and  capacity  to 
gather  knowledge  and  take 
in  a  situation  at  once. 


Lord  Roberts. 
^  His  eyes  show  coolness  in 
time  of  danger,  courage  in 
overcoming  impediments, 
and  hopefulness  of  mind. 


W.  T.  Stead. 
The  possessor  of  these  eyes 
shows  penetration  of  mind. 


authority  and  superintend  - 
ency  over  work  of  an  im- 
portant kind. 


Rubinstein. 
His  eyes  indicate  watch- 
fulness and  reserve  of  mind. 
The  outer  slant  of  the  eye- 
brow indicates  a  concentra- 
tion of  thought  on  a  hobby 
or  study.  They  are  pla- 
tonic  rather  than  impulsive. 


Mr.  George  A.  Wade  describes  in  the  Sunday  at  JQhnetra^ 
Home  for  April  the  Social  Missions  of  the  Public    ^faae  commit* 
Schools.    The  honour  of  beginning  the  missions  rests 
with  Eton  and  Marlborough,  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Hackney  and  Tottenham  go  back  as  far  as 
the  year  1880.    But  the  greatest  work  was  done  by 
Rugby  at  Notting  Hill  and  Birmingham,  and  Charter- 
house is  not  far  behind  in  the  borough.  Harrow 
began  her  mission  work  in  Latimer  Road  in  1882. 
Winchester  has  a  school  mission  at  Landport,  Ports- 
mouth; Clifton  has  one  in  Bristol,  Haileybury  in 
Stepney,   Westminster  in  Vincent  Square,  Christ's 
Hospital  in   Islington,   Uppingham   in  Liverpool,  Paderewski. 
Dulwich  College  in  Walworth,  the  Leys  School  in      His  eyes  show  genius  and 
City  Road,  London  ;  Bradfield  College  in  Peckham,    originality.  There  is  pathos, 
Radley  College  at  St.  Peter's,  London  Docks :  and    but  .not       d?P*h  of  con- 
Rossal  School  at  Newton  Heath,  Manchester.    All    -  pU°n  that  ^  sbow?  b* 


these  missions  are 


Beethoven.    They  are  keen, 


apparently  doingD^odd^o^Q(     critical,  observing  eyes, 
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WHY  DON'T  YOU  BECOME  A  GERMAN? 

A  Question  for  Colonel  Maxse. 

The  April  number  of  the  National  Review  revives 
the  wonder,  roused  by  many  preceding  numbers,  why 
its  editor  should  be  so  proud  of  being  an  Englishman 
when  he  entertains  so  abysmal  a  contempt  for  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
the  latest  outpouring  of  this  extraordinary  patriot, 
whose  patriotism  seems  to  consist  chiefly  in  his  scorn 
and  disgust  for  England  and  the  English  :— 

The  parochialism  of  our  Parliamentarians,  the  sentimentalism 
of  our  statesmen,  the  general  flabbiness  of  our  Press,  the  dis- 
organisation of  our  Army  and  Navy,  the  smug  self-complacency 
of  the  prosperous  Englishman,  and  the  fearful  frivolity  among 
all  classes,  painfully  recall  the  days  before  the  dJbdcle  of  the 
French  Empire. 

There  is  much  like  this.  Why  does  the  editor  not 
apply  to  be  naturalised  as  a  subject  of  the  German 
Emperor  ?  He  would  at  least  not  be  in  the  midst  of 
a  people  of  whose  qualities  he  can  hardly  speak 
without  loathing  and  contempt.  His  dislike  of  the 
English  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Liberal 
English.  For  instance-,  he  says,  "  The  thought  of  the 
next  Government  makes  everybody  groan.  Think  of 
the  old  gang  in  the  old  places ! "  They  do  things 
much  better  in  Germany.  That  is  his  constant 
refrain. 

This  month  Mr.  Moseley  tells  us  how  infinitely 
superior  are  the  German  laws  on  company  promoting : — 

In  cases  where  men  are  rash  enough  to  lend  their  names 
without  assuming  responsibility,  and  the  company  comes  to 
grief,  they  become  liable  to  criminal  proceedings  if  there  has 
been  anything  wrong  in  its  transactions.  As  a  consequence, 
but  few  of  this  class  of  director  exist  in  Germany. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  contrasts  the  shameful,  almost 
treasonable,  supineness  of  the  British  Admiralty  to 
the  splendid  energy,  foresight  and  resolution  of  the 
Germans.  And  now,  to  end  all,  he  anticipates  the 
German  conquest  of  England.    He  says  : — 

All  our  statesmen  and  all  our  parties— Liberal,  Unionist,  and 
Labour — will  look  supremely  foolish  and  will  feel  criminal  if 
the  money  they  are  about  to  allot  to  old  age  pensions  has  to  be 
diverted  a  few  years  hence  to  the  payment  of  a  gigantic  war 
indemnity  to  Germany  by  way  of  penalty  for  our  unreadiness  to 
meet  a  sudden  but  long  premeditated  blow. 

But  if  we  are  such  decadents,  surely  we  shall 
deserve  our  fate. 


RUSSIA'S  NEED  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  Dillon's  article  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  is  chiefly  interesting  because 
of  the  information  which  he  gives  as  to  the  educa- 
tional destitution  of  Russia  : — 

The  official  data  for  the  year  1903— the  most  recent  available 
—have  been  studied  by  members  of  the  leading  political  party 
in  the  Duma.  In  that  year  the  exact  number  of  the  population 
—so  far  as  exactitude  in  such  a  matter  can  be  attained — was 
144,194,000,  and  among  these  there  were  only  26,558,000  who 
could  read  or  write. 

The  yearly  outlay  of  the  State  for  popular  instruction  was 
but  eleven  copecks,  or  2|d.  a  head  !  If  we  add  to  this  mite  the 
sums  furnished  by  cities,  zemstvos  and  communities  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  the  amount  increases  to  forty-one  copecks,  or 


iojd.  How  insignificant  even  this  expenditure  really  is  may 
be  gathered  from  a  comparison  with  the  educational  budget  of 
other  countries,  thus  : — 

s.  d. 

Japan  spends  annually   I  ij 

Sweden  and  Norway    ...       ...    2  9j 

France  3  5 

Great  Britain     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    4  II 

Switzerland   5  of 

Germany  5  ij 

United  States   10  1 

New  Zealand   1 1  1 i£ 

Consequently  Russia  is  behind  the  whole  cultured  world. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  in  Russia  13,250,000 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  twelve  who  would  need 
265,042  schools  if  the  average  school  accommodated  50  children. 
Taking  that  as  a  basis,  and  putting  the  salary  of  the  teacher  at 
360  roubles,  or  £37  ics.,  and  £6  5s.  for  religious  instruction, 
the  amount  payable  in  salaries  alone  would  amount  to 
103,366,000  roubles,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  schools  ought  to 
cost  about  182,021,000  roubles,  so  that  altogether  300,000,000 
roubles  is  a  moderate  estimate  of  what  should  be  expended 
annually  on  elementary  education.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  disposes  of  no  more  than 
9,114,000  roubles,  all  told. 


RHODOMONTADE   OR  RHETORIC? 

Maxim  Gorky  on  Cynicism. 

The  International  for  March  publishes  a  long  and 
interesting  article  by  Maxim  Gorky  entitled  "  Con- 
cerning Cynicism,"  and  prefaced  by  an  intimation  that 
more  than  two  hundred  words  of  the  article  must  not 
be  quoted  without  permission.  The  following  passage 
contains,  I  am  afraid,  three  hundred  words,  but  as  I 
do  not  understand  what  it  means  even  in  its  totality, 
I  shrink  from  reducing  it  to  two  hundred  words  for 
fear  it  should  become  unintelligible  : — 

But  freedom  is  ever  ahead,  and  ever  distant. 

True  individualism  is  in  the  future  behind  socialism.  It  is 
not  to  be  attained  by  present-day  people,  they  are  just  as  little 
suited  to  possess  it  as  a  cripple  is  to  wear  a  coat  of  mail. 

Not  "I,"  but  "  we,"  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  personality.  As  long  as  something  remains  that  is 
called  "  mine  "  the  ego  will  never  be  able  to  escape  from  the 
powerful  claws  of  this  monster.  Not  until  it  has  taken  suffi- 
cient power  from  the  people  to  be  able  to  cry  out  to  the  whole 
world  : 

"Thou  art  mine." 

Then  at  last  man  will  be  conscious  that  he  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  all  wealth  and  of  all  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  that 
he  is  intellectually  the  equal  of  his  fellow-men. 

A  harmonious  personality  is  only  then  possible  when  the 
heroes  have  passed  away  and  the  day  of  the  herd  is  over,  when 
men  have  appeared  who  are  united  with  each  other  by  a  mutual 
respect. 

This  feeling  must  have  its  root  in  the  recollection  of  the 
great  collective  work  which  was  achieved  by  the  people  for  its 
re-birth.  This  feeling  must  be  strengthened  by  the  conscious* 
ness  of  the  individual  experience  of  each  unit  and  the  whole, 
and  by  the  sense  of  solidarity  and  the  duty  of  each  to  each. 

But  in  lime  this  feeling  of  respect  between  man  and  man  will 
change  into  a  religion.  For  the  religion  of  humanity  must  be 
the  sublime  and  tragic  history  of  its  endless  and  splendid  struggle 
for  freedom  of  spirit  and  the  supremacy  over  the  forces  of 
nature. 


An  interesting  literary  article  is  Professor  Louns- 
bur/s  "  French  Element  in  English  "  in  Harper  for 
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THE'  YELLOW  PERIL. 

Writing  on  the  Yellow  Peril  in  the  Light  of  His- 
tory in  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  for  March,  C.  Freiherr 
von  der  Goltz  refers  first  to  the  history  of  Asia  during 
the  Mongolian  War  of  Conquest  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  concludes  by  saying  that  though  we  have 
not  a  similar  war  of  conquest  to  fear  to-day,  it  behoves 
us  to  be  on  our  guard  in  our  treatment  of  the  yellow 
races. 

A  GREAT  WAR  OF  CONQUEST. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Asia,  he 
writes,  possessed  a  system  of  Great  Powers  very 
similar  to  the  States  of  the  Western  World,  and  it  was 
these  Asiatic  States  that  the  Mongols  from  the 
northern  regions  of  the  Sea  of  Baikal  invaded,  bring- 
ing about  one  of  the  greatest  revolutions  in  history. 
Beginning  in  1212  with  Northern  China,  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  Hoangho  and  including  Korea 
was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  In  12 17  a 
Mongolian  army  entered  the  Kashgar  country  and 
ascended  the  Pamir  plateau,  and  in  the  following 
year  began  the  struggle  with  Sultan  Mohammed,  the 
rival  of  the  Kalif  of  Bagdad.  Fortification  after 
fortification  fell,  and  after  Samarcand,  which  yielded 
after  a  long  siege,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
occupied  by  110,000  men,  the  invaders  pushed  on 
towards  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  occupied  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia.  About  122 1  the  Mongolian 
armies  united  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hindu- 
koosh,  and  took  North-west  India.  One  horde 
then  marched  to  the  Caspian,  and  laid  waste 
Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The 
rule  of  the  Khalif  of  Bagdad  also  had  to  give  way, 
the  Caucasus  Mountains  were  crossed,  and  by  1222 
Russia  was  overrun  and  the  conquerors  had  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Dnieper.  All  South  Russia,  including 
the  Crimea,  was  laid  waste. 

A  NOTE  OF  WARNING. 

To-day,  however,  there  is  no  need  for  any  appre- 
hension of  a  similar  invasion  of  conquest  of  the 
yellow  race  towards  the  West,  but  there  may  be 
trouble  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sooner  perhaps  than  we 
care  to  believe.  While  Japan  and  China  suffer  from 
over-population,  both  countries  must  of  necessity  seek 
tenitories  for  colonisation.  The  Chinese  Question 
has  long  been  considered  an  economic  danger,  and 
as  soon  as  China  has  got  an  army  the  political  clanger 
must  follow.  How  the  300  millions  of  Indians  will 
behave  when  they  see  their  two  neighbours  become 
independent  nations  is  a  much  more  serious  problem. 
Will  the  Governments  of  the  States  be  strong  enough 
to  direct  their  development  on  peaceful  lines  ?  Is  it 
not  almost  as  impossible  to  stay  such  people's  move- 
ments as  it  is  to  stop  the  overflow  of  great  streams 
which  have  burst  through  the  dams  ?  One  thing  the 
history  of  the  Mongolian  War  of  the  Middle  Ages 
teaches  us  is  that  the  yellow  race  is  capable  of  great 
power  of  resistance.  The  movement  is  now  too  far 
advanced  to  be  put  back.    The  whole  world  is 


astounded  at  the  achievements  of  the  yellow  races, 
and  all  recognise  that  in  many  important  characteristics 
we  are  far  behind  them.  With  the  advent  of  the  East 
the  older  Powers  of  the  white  races  must  drop  the  idea 


Melbourne  Punch.] 


The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

Germany:  "Ach,  mem  friends,  here  is  a  beaudiful  place.  Perhabs 
dere  vos  somepoty  on  it,  but  dey  vos  so  small,  und  mein  eyesight  vos  so 
pad,  I  find  not  any  trouple  in  overlooking  dem.  Suppose  dot  ve  cut  it  up 
between  us? " 

that  the  globe  is  for  them  and  their  rule  alone.  It 
will  be  well  for  us  to  appreciate  in  peaceful  rivalry  the 
industry  of  the  yellow  races,  but  in  military  matters 
we  must  beware  of  undervaluing  their  idea  of  race 
and  their  patriotism. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Sandberg,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Vanishing  Art,"  describes  in  the  March  number  of 
the  World  To-day  the  success  of  Fru  Frida  Hansen 
in  reviving  pictorial  weaving.  Fru  Hansen  lives  at 
Bestumhis,  Christiania.  She  achieved  her  first  great 
success  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900.  It  is  a 
genuine  case  of  a  revival  of  ancient  art,  for  the 
recipes  for  the  vegetable  dyes  by  which  the  won- 
derful colour  effects  are  attained  were  extracted 
from  the  memory  of  a  feeble  old  woman  who  had 
become  too  weak  from   extreme  age   to  practise 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  GERMAN  EXPANSION. 

By  a  German  Ambassador. 

Baron  von  Speck-Sternburg,  a  German  Ambas- 
sador at  Washington,  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  March  an  important  article 
entitled  "  The  Truth  about  German  Expansion." 
This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Baron  von  Speck- 
Sternburg  has  made  use  of  the  North  American 
Review  for  the  purpose  of  placing  German  policy  in 
a  favourable  light.  In  an  article  printed  in  the 
number  for  May,  1906,  "  The  Phantom  Peril  of 
German  Emigration  and  South  American  Settle- 
ments," he  had  already  given  a  clear  expose  of  Ger- 
many's policy  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

The  Baron  says  that  he  is  particularly  irritated  by 
the  calumnies  hurled  at  Germany  as  to  her  designs 
upon  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  and  the  German 
provinces  of  Austria.  Germany  needs  no  colonies  ; 
the  colonial  expansion  is  not  a  necessity  for  Germany, 
nor  is  it  a  result  of  its  industrial  growth.  The  increase 
of  German  commerce  is  to  be  ascribed  far  more  to 
the  increase  in  the  buying  capacity  of  England, 
France,  Russia  and  America  than  to  all  the  German 
colonies  combined  : — 

No  reasons  exist  why  Germany  should  be  solicitous  for 
annexation,  or  even  for  a  union  of  economic  interests.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  reasons  why  Germany 
should  oppose  annexation  or  a  union  of  economic  interests. 

The  writer  explains  from  an  economic  point  of 
view  how  it  is  that 

no  one  in  Germany  or  Belgium  considers  a  tariff-union  of  the 
two  countries  feasible  or  desirable  ;  and  an  annexation,  of  which 
a  certain  group  of  foreign  political  writers  would  like  to  make  a 
German  bugaboo  to  frighten  Belgium,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not 
seriously  contemplated  in  either  State. 

The  recollection  of  the  intimate  association  of  the  peoples  of 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  and  Germany  and  Belgium, 
during  the  past,  will,  in  the  absence  of  every  legitimate  reason, 
prevent  these  nations  from  imputing  to  each  other  enmity  and 
ill-will,  but  will  promote  instead  an  eminently  sane,  mutual 
cordiality,  which,  even  if  merely  a  matter  of  sentiment,  will 
have  effect  upon  their  action  and  affairs. 

Moreover,  the  persons  who  persist  in  attributing  to  Germany 
covetousness  in  the  way  of  annexation,  in  regard  to  Holland,  or 
Denmark,  or  the  German  provinces  of  Austria- Hungary — in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  history  of  German  politics  constitutes 
a  monument  to  the  contrary — totally  misconstrue  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire.  Germany 
is  not  a  federal  State  into  which  other  States  can  be  readily  incor- 
porated. 

The  introduction  of  such  a  foreign  body  would  lead  many  of 
the  individual  States  to  demand  a  reorganisation  of  representa- 
tion by  votes  in  the  Federal  Council  {Bundcsratk).  Such  a 
reorganisation,  like  every  decisive  modification  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, would  at  best  be  a  most  difficult  and  hazardous  under- 
taking. » 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that,  in  the  absence  of  com- 
mercial reasons,  there  may  be  political  reasons  rendering 
annexation  desirable.  Under  existing  conditions  the  Nether- 
lands, which  at  one  time  were  the  classic  fighting-ground  of 
Europe,  are  no  longer  geographically  of  strategic  importance. 

As  the  net  result  of  his  survey  Baron  von  Speck- 
Sternburg  maintains  that  he  has  "  proved  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  attacks  directed  against 
Germany  by  political  calumniators." 


GERMAN  POLICY  IN  SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA. 

A  War  of  Extermination. 

In  the  Revue  de  Paris  of  February  15th  and  March 
1st  Ernest  Tonnelat  tells  the  story  of  the  Germans  in 
South- West  Africa,  and  contrasts  their  methods  with 
those  of  the  English. 

IN  THE  NAME   OF  CHRISTIANITY  AND  CIVILISATION. 

The  war  of  extermination  against  the  Hereros,  he 
writes,  has  been  implacably  carried  out.  Neither 
women  nor  children  found  grace  before  the  troops, 
and  sentence  of  execution  was  not  pronounced  in 
expiation  of  the  crimes  committed  by  the  natives,  for 
that  was  only  a  pretext ;  it  was  pronounced  in  the 
name  of  the  superior  principles  of  Christianity  and 
civilisation.  The  recall  of  Governor  Leutwein 
marked  the  disfavour  of  the  policy  of  assimilation. 
The  English  are  generally  esteemed  if  not  beloved 
among  the  peoples  of  South  Africa.  When  the 
tribes  have  been  conquered,  the  English,  instead  of 
confiscating  their  territory,  constitute  for  them  a 
tribal  tenure,  but  the  Germans  have  confiscated  at  a 
single  stroke  the  whole  country,  and  to-day  there  is 
no  such  thing  in  South- West  Africa  as  native  property. 
In  order  to  live,  the  natives  must  place  themselves  at 
the  service  of  the  German  colonists,  and  nothing  that 
they  can  do  can  make  their  condition  other  than 
miserable.  All  the  colonists  may  on  occasion  be 
transformed  into  police,  and  if  the  ordinance  is 
strictly  applied  it  will  be  a  veritable  reign  of  terror. 

The  Colonial  party  praises  Herr  von  Lindequist  for 
having  introduced  a  policy  of  reality  and  not  of 
sentiment.  His  predecessor,  Herr  Leutwein,  was  a 
humanitarian  and  a  Utopian;  his  idea  was  a 
reconciliation  and  a  collaboration  of  races.  Herr 
von  Lindequist,  on  the  other  hand,  has  introduced 
into  the  administration  of  the  colony  the  utilitarian 
principle — we  colonise  in  the  interest  of  the  mother 
country  and  not  from  love  of  the  natives. 

EXODUS  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

The  natives  will  not  fail  to  compare  the  police 
severity  of  the  Germans  with  the  lofty  indulgence 
practised  by  the  English  at  the  Cape.  They  will  be 
tempted  to  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  and 
indeed  the  exodus  has  already  begun.  These  people, 
who  possess  neither  land  nor  cattle,  have  no  reason  to 
remain  in  the  most  inhospitable  of  all  South  African 
countries.  To  dare  to  apply  such  a  policy  the 
Germans  must  have  a  robust  faith  in  the  American 
^system  of  colonisation  extolled  by  Herr  Dernburg, 
and  they  must  feel  very  sure  of  being  able  to  recruit 
a  sufficient  number  of  colonists  to  people  South-West 
Africa  and  cultivate  the  country.  It  is  only  from  the 
result  that  we  may  judge  the  practical  value  of  the 
method,  but  we  cannot  help  having  doubts  as  to  its 
civilising  character. 

Sir  John  Hare  begins  in  the  April  Strand  his 
Reminiscences  from  his  youth  up.    His  passion  for 
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WHO   IS  TO   GUARD   THE  BALTIC? 

Russia  and  the  Aland  Islands. 

In  the  mid-March  number  of  La  Rame^  Erik 
Sjdstedt  gives  us  the  Swedish  view  of  the  Aland  Ques- 
tion which  has  been  agitating  Sweden  and  Russia. 

SWEDISH  TERRITORY. 

The  Aland  Archipelago,  it  is  explained,  consists  of 
one  large  island  and  about  three  hundred  islets  and 
rocks.  Situated  between  Sweden  and  Finland,  the 
archipelago  also  commands  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
The  islands,  we  are  reminded,  were  taken  from 
Sweden  and  given  to  Russia  by  the  Peace  of  Fred- 
rikshamm  in  1809,  which  completed  the  annexation 
of  Finland  to  the  Russian  Empire.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  though  the  Aland  Islands  followed 
the  fate  of  Finland,  they  were  never  Finnish  territory, 
but  from  time  immemorial  belonged  to  Sweden. 

Russia's  undertaking  in  1856. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856  England  and  France 
introduced  a  clause  establishing  a  sort  of  disguised 
neutrality  of  these  islands,  and  the  Russian  engage- 
ment took  the  form  of  a.  Convention,  in  which  the 
Tsar  declared  that  the  islands  should  not  be  fortified, 
and  that  no  military  or  naval  establishment  should  be 
created  or  maintained  on  them.  But  the  recent  Franco- 
English  entente  and  the  Anglo-Russian  rapprochement 
seemed  to  open  up  the  way  to  a  similar  entente  in 
Scandinavian  and  Baltic  questions,  the  principal  point 
being  for  Russia  the  abrogation  of  the  Convention 
which  prohibited  her  from  fortifying  the  Aland 
Islands. 

AT  THE  INSTIGATION  OF  GERMANY. 

In  these  new  conditions  Sweden  would  be  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  considerable  armaments 
for  her  protection.  The  creation  of  a  Russian  naval 
base  in  the  Aland  Islands  would  also  compromise  the 
safety  of  Sweden  as  a  neutral  State,  and  would  modify 
greatly  the  equilibrium  of  the  Northern  States.  More- 
over, Germany  and  Russia  have  undertaken  to  bring 
about  the  arrangement  without  reference  to  Denmark, 
one  of  the  signatories  of  the  Aland  Convention.  The 
writer  thinks  this  surprising  diplomatic  imbroglio  has 
had  its  origin  in  the  instigation  of  Germany,  and  as 
the  date  of  its  birth  he  indicates  that  of  the  interview 
between  the  two  Emperofs  at  Swinemiinde. 

FEELING  IN  SWEDEN. 

In  Sweden  the  feeling  caused  by  the  affair  is  as 
unanimous  as  it  is  high,  says  the  writer.  The  Socialist 
leader,  Mr.  Branting,  wrote  that  a  new  Russian  Baltic 
fleet  in  a  new  Port  Arthur  two  hours  from  the  Archi- 
pelago of  Stockholm  and  six  hours  from  the  Swedish 
capital  would  be  the  Colossus  at  Sweden's  door.  In 
appealing  to  France  and  England  he  declared  that 
the  abrogation  of  the  Aland  Convention  would  be  the 
most  unfriendly  act  which  these  countries  could  com- 


mit against  Sweden.  All  the  Swedes  agree  with  him» 
and  unanimity  on  this  vital  question  is  absolute. 

A  POSSIBLE  SOLUTION. 

From  the  Swedish  point  of  view  it  may  be 
asked  if  there  is  not  in  this  Russo-German  policy 
of  the  Baltic  status  quo  a.  direct  tendency  to  place 
Sweden  under  the  rule  of  her  two  powerful  neigh- 
bours? The  Swedish  people  have  not  forgotten 
the  circumstances  in  which  the  dismemberment  of 
Denmark  was  effected  in  1864.  Russia  then  left 
Prussia  a  free  hand.  Was  it  on  condition  that 
Germany  would  one  day  give  Russia  the  same 
liberty  with  reference  to  Sweden?  But  the  writer 
thinks  Sweden  may  reckon  on  a  solution  of  the 
question  worthy  of  a  great  Power  like  Russia,  and 
that  the  two  Western  Powers  will  enter  as  con- 
tracting parties  into  a  convention  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  status  quo  with  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Seas  united.  Thus  the  Aland  Convention 
would  be  abrogated  to  give  Russia  the  satisfaction 
of  amour  propre  which  she  demands,  and  it  would  be 
replaced  by  stipulations  which  would  signify  a 
veritable  neutralisation  of  the  Aland  Islands. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA  AS  A  CAREER. 

By  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  M.P. 

In  the  Strand  for  April  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 
speaks  highly  of  the  Central  African  protectorates  as 
a  career  for  youth.    He  says  : —  * 

The  African  protectorates  now  administered  by  the  Colonial 
Office  afford  rare  scope  for  the  abilities  of  earnest  and  intelligent 
youth.  A  man  of  twenty-five  may  easily  find  himself  ruling 
a  large  tract  of  country  and  a  numerous  population.  The 
Government  is  too  newly  established  to  have  developed  the 
highly  centralised  and  closely  knit — perhaps  too  closely  knit  — 
hierarchy  and  control  of  the  Indian  system.  It  is  far  too 
poor  to  afford  a  complete  Administration.  The  District  Com- 
missioner must  judge  for  himself,  and  be  judged  upon  his 
actions.  Very  often — for  tropical  diseases  make  many  gaps  in 
the  ranks,  and  men  must  often  return  to  England  to  recruit 
their  health — the  officer  is  not  a  District  Commissioner  at  all, 
but  a  junior  acting  in  his  stead  or  in  someone's  stead,  some- 
times for  a  year  or  more.  To  him  there  come  day  by  day 
the  natives  of  the  district  with  all  their  troubles,  disputes, 
and  intrigues.  The  growing  appreciation  of  the  impartial 
justice  of  the  tribunal  leads  them  increasingly  to  carry  all 
sorts  of  cases  to  the  District  Commissioner's  Court.  When 
they  are  ill  they  come  and  ask  for  medicine.  When  they  are 
wounded  in  their  quarrels  it  is  to  the  white  man  they  go  to 
have  their  injuries  dressed.  Disease  and  accident  have  to  be 
combated  without  professional  skill.  Courts  of  justice  and 
forms  of  legality  must  be  maintained  without  lawyers.  Tax«-s 
have  to  be  collected  by  personal  influence.  Peace  has  to  be 
kept  with  only  a  shadow  of  force.  All  these  great  oppor- 
tunities of  high  service,  and  many  others,  are  ofien  and  daily 
placed  within  the  reach  of  men  in  their  twenties— on  the 
whole  with  admirable  results.  It  was  most  pleasant  to  hear 
with  what  comprehension  and  sympathy  the  officers  of  the 
East  Africa  Protectorate  speak  about  their  work  ;  and  how 
they  regard  themselves  as  the  guardians  of  native  interests 
and  native  rights  against  those  who  only  care  about  exploit- 
ing the  country  and  its  people.  No  one  can  travel  even  for 
a  little  while  among  the  Kikuyu  tribes  without  acquiring  a 
liking  for  these  light-hearted,  tractable,  if  brutish,  children, 
or  without  feeling  that  they  are  capable  of  being  instructed 
and  raised  from  their  present  degradation. 
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THE  CONFLICT  IN  THE  BALKANS. 

IS  THE  AUSTRO-RUSSIAN  ENTENTE  AT  AN  END  ? 

There  are  several  articles  in  the  French  reviews 
fbr  March  on  the  Austro-Russian  e?Uente  and  the  rail- 
way schemes  in  the  Balkans. 

A  Provisional  Status  Quo. 
Writing  on  the  Balkan  conflict  in  the  first  March 
number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue,  Pierre  Bernus  says  the 
present  crisis  seems  to  show  that  the  combined  action 
of  Austria  and  Russia  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  has 
completed  its  term.    Germany  in  forcing  the  Austrian 
movement  towards  Salonica  hopes  to  benefit  her  own 
expansion  in  the  East,  to  make  Russia  understand  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  understanding  with  the 
Hohenzollern,  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  England.  Italy 
can  only  regard  Austrian  expansion  with  favour,  and 
will  show  once  more  that  in  the  Triple  Alliance  she 
has  always  been  the  member  to  be  sacrificed.  In 
Turkey  she  will  try  to  act  with  Russia,  whose  interests 
are  not  in  opposition  to  hers.    As  to  France,  she 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  march  with  Russia,  England, 
and  Italy.    According  to  the  letter  Austria  may  pre- 
tend that  the  construction  of  the  proposed  railway 
would  not  modify  the  political  status  quo  ;  but  in  the 
spirit  of  the  agreements  the  status  quo  will  be  seriously 
attacked,  and  the  reforms  in  Macedonia  will  again  be 
delayed.    The  vital  interest  of  France  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world  is  to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  appease 
the  ardent  rivalry  which  imperils  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  Bitter  Cry  of  Macedonia. 
In  the  mid-March  number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris 
Victor  Berard,  who  writes  on  the  Austro-Russian 
Entente,  takes  up  the  question  of  Macedonia  once 
more.    All  that  Macedonia  had  ever  experienced  in 
the  way  of  atrocities  during  twenty  years  was,  he  writes, 
exceeded  in  the  years  1906-7  ;  everyone  had  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  do  his  worst ;  everyone  had 
made  it  his  interest  to  denounce  to  the  Turk  and  to 
the  civilised  world  the  crimes  of  his  neighbour.  At 
IschL  King  Edward  demanded  judicial  reforms,  and 
obtained  the  consent  of  Austria.    But  if,  after  the 
soldiers  and  the  finances,  the  tribunals  of  Macedonia 
are  also  taken  away  from  the  Sultan,  what  would 
remain  of  the  Austro-Russian  entente  and  of  the  status 
quo  which  it  ought  to  defend  ? 

The  Railway  Schemes. 
In  the  first  March  number  of  Questions  Diploma- 
tiques  there  is  an  article  by  Rene*  Henry,  entitled 
il  The  Austrian  Movement  Towards  Salonica,"  in 
which  the  writer  deals  with  the  various  railway 
schemes  in  the  Balkan  States.  He  points  out  that  in 
the  Balkans,  as  in  so  many  other  points  of  the  world- 
chessboard,  it  is  the  railway  policies  which  are  dis- 
turbing the  status  quo  and  upsetting  the  diplomatic 
equilibrium — until  new  compromises  have  been  found 
nnd  accepted.  The  making  of  the  railway  from 
Priboi  to  Mitrovitza  is  the  occasion  of  the  making  of 
the  railway  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
l  itter  railway  is  the  condition  of  the  former.  Thus 


the  litigious  Peninsula  may  soon  find  itself  traversed 
not  only  by  the  line  from  Belgrade  to  Constantinople 
via  Nich,  Sofia,  Philippopoli,  and  Adrianople,  but  by 
a  parallel  line  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east, 
and  by  another  line  running  from  the  north-east  to 
the  south-west. 

The  proposed  Austrian  railway  between  Priboi  and 
Mitrovitza,  he  says,  will  make  it  possible  for  Austria 
to  reach  the  sea  without  having  to  face  any  obstacle 
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Railway  Schemes  in  the  Balkans. 


The  Servian  line  runs  from  Raduievatr  to  Zajecar,  and  thence  either  to 
Parachin  or  to  Nisch.  The  AdrUtic  would  then  be  reached  cither  by 
connecting  Kruchevatz  with  Vardiste  on  the  Austrian  railway  system,  or 
front  Uskub,  vid  P'urend,  to  Antivari.  Bulgaria  also  wants  to  connect 
bofii  with  the  Salonica  line  by  a  railway  from  Kostendil  to  Kumanova. 

which  might  one  day  occur  on  the  route  of  the  Orient 
Express.  While  it  is  a  railway  of  pacific  expansion, 
it  might  be  on  occasion  a  strategical  railway.  It  is 
proposed  to  use  Austro-Hungarian  and  German 
capital  for  its  construction.  The  railway  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Adriatic  is  a  Servian  project,  and 
though  it  will  run  through  Servian  territory,  it  will  cut 
through  Turkish  territory  before  it  reaches  the 
Adriatic,  and  Turkey,  it  is  expected,  will  require  its 
Western  terminus  to  be  made  in  Turkish  territory. 
In  addition,  there  is  a  Bulgarian  scheme  for  a  railway 
from  Vidin  to  Sofia  and  thence  to  Koumanova,  a 
station  in  Turkish  territory.  Greece,  too,  has  a 
scheme  for  connecting  Larissa  and  Salonica,  and  it 
seems  that  Austria  is  including  this  Greek  project  in 
her  railway  policy. 
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THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES  AT  SHEPHERD'S  BUSH. 

Lord  Desborough  and  His  Exploits. 

Frfs  Magazine  for  April  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
man  behind  the  Olympic  games.  Lord  Desborough, 
president  of  the  British  Olympic  Association,  has 
been  described,  says  Mr.  A.  Waliis  Myers,  as — 

a  sportsman  who,  "with  the  skill  of  a  D'Artagnan  unites  the 
strength  of  a  Porthos,  the  heart  of  an  Athos,  and  the  body  of 
an  Englishman."  The  writer  might  perhaps  have  added  "  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  Santos  Dumont,  and  the  strenuous  endeavour 
of  a  Roosevelt," 

which  is  a  promising  introduction  to  an  interesting 
interview. 

Lord  Desborough  succeeded  Cecil  Rhodes  as 
Master  of  the  University  Draghounds  at  Oxford. 
He  is  now  living  at  Taplow  Court,  surrounded  by 
trophies  of  his  exploits.  Lord  Desborough  has  shot 
something  like  500  stags  in  Scotland  alone.  After 
describing  the  souvenirs  of  the  chase,  the  writer 
says : — 

Beneath  were  the  foils  which  "young  dare-devil  Grenfell" 
won  at  Harrow  and  Oxford,  and  the  weapons  which  secured 
him  the  EpeV  fencing  prize  at  .the  military  tournament  in 
1904  and  1906,  as  well  as  those  he  bore  with  distinction  in 
three  international  contests — at  Paris,  London,  and  Athens. 
Below  again  were  the  school  and  college  photographs, 
especially  noteworthy  in  this  instance,  for,  among  other  things, 
they  reminded  one  that  Lord  Desborough  was  president  both 
of  the  Oxford  University  Athletic  Club  and  the  Oxford 
University  Boat  Club — a  unique  honour — a  member  of  two 
Harrow  cricket  elevens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Oxford  crew 
which  rowed  the  famous  dead-heat  with  Cambridge  in  '77. 

This  great  athlete  climbed  the  Matterhorn,  Monte 
Rosa,  and  the  Rothhorn  in  eight  days,  he  has  twice 
swum  across  the  Niagara  below  the  falls,  he  is  a 
great  pedestrian,  and  quite  recently  he  walked  fifty 
miles  in  one  day.  In  Taplow  Court  there  is  a  case 
containing  one  scale  from  each  of  a  hundred  tarpon 
which  he  caught  in  a  three  weeks'  expedition  in 
Florida.  On  each  scale  is  written  the  weight 
of  the  fish  from  which  it  was  taken,  the  biggest 
having  weighed  182  lbs. 

Speaking  of  the  prospect  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Lord 
Desborough  said  that  the  cycle  track,  outside  the 
ranning  path,  would  be  one  of  the  finest  ever  con- 
structed. On  one  side  a  swimming-pond  has  been 
constructed,  and  the  centre  of  the  pond  has  been 
excavated  to  a  depth  of  12  ft.  6in.  in  order  to  allow 
for  high  diving.  The  total  expenses  of  the  Stadium 
will  exceed  ^£5  5,000.  The  opening  ceremony  will 
begin  with  a  grand  procession  of  two  thousand 
athletes,  who  are  all  to  be  housed  in  London,  and 
excursions  are  being  arranged  for  them  as  far  afield 
as  Windsor  Castle,  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  America 
and  Sweden  are  each  sending  over  a  hundred  picked 
men,  and  every  civilised  nation  will  be  represented 
by  leading  amateurs  in  every  branch  of  athletic 
activity. 

Lord  Desborough,  at  the  close  of  his  interview, 
referred  to  the  appeal  that  had  been  made  for  funds 
to  afford  proper  hospitality  to  the  expected  guests. 
The  ideal  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  says,  is  some- 


thing more  than  an  international  athletic  rivalry.  It 
is  hoped  that  by  these  quadrennial  gatherings  a  spirit 
of  friendship  may  be  promoted  between  countries 
which  otherwise  would  see  little  of  each  other.  I 
hope  that  Lord  Desborough's  appeal  will  meet  with  a 
warm  response.  The  athletes  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  they 
will  receive  *  warmer  welcome  than  in  Old  England. 

PUBLIC  LABOUR  EXCHANGES  IN  GERMANY. 

An  Object  Lesson  for  England. 

In  the  Economic  Journal  for  March  Mr.  W.  H. 
Beveridge  writes  an  interesting  and  informative  article 
on  the  working  of  Public  Labour  Exchanges  in  Ger- 
many. Our  Board  of  Trade  as  long  ago  as  1904 
described  the  labour  registry  as  being  of  all  institu- 
tions established  with  the  object  of  dealing  with  the 
unemployed  in  Germany  that  which  possesses  on  the 
whole  the  greatest  interest.  Since  that  date  these 
institutions  have  multiplied  and  developed  with 
extreme  activity. 

The  Imperial  Statistical  Office  now  receives  regular 
"returns  from  over  700  registers  or  exchanges,  filling 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  situations  a  month.  All  these  exchanges 
have  the  common  object,  of  putting  would-be 
employers  and  employed  into  immediate  communica- 
tion. Every  Labour  Office  is  a  clearing-house  for 
labour.  It  prevents  economic  waste  by  reducing  to 
a  minimum  the  period  during  which  employers  are 
seeking  for  men  or  men  for  employers.  They  are 
used  both  by  men  and  by  women,  and  in  Bavaria 
workpeople  are  allowed,  on  presentation  of  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  exchange,  to  travel  on  the  State  rail- 
ways at  half  price.  In  connection  with  the  Cologne 
Exchange  there  is  a  "  house  exchange  "  or  register  of 
workmen's  dwellings,  and,  secondly,  a  scheme  of 
assisted  insurance  against  winter  unemployment. 

Mr.  Beveridge,  concluding  his  description  of  these 
institutions,  says : — 

The  public  Labour  Exchanges  of  Germany  are  still  only  at 
the  beginning  of  their  development.  Their  success,  though  in 
many  cases  remarkable,  falls  far  short  of  anything  like  domina- 
tion of  the  labour  market.  They  are  still  nearly  excluded  from 
some  trades  and  of  little  importance  in  many  others.  Their 
most  conspicuous  successes  are  in  towns  such  as  Munich,  Stutt- 
gart, Freiburg,  which  industrially  are  only  of  the  second  rank. 
Some  of  the  most  important  services  which  they  may  render, 
such  as  the  decasualisation  of  labour  or  the  provision  of  a  direct 
test  of  unemployment  as  a  safeguard  to  systems  of  insurance  or 
outdoor  relief,  are  only  just  being  realised  or  are  hardly 
realised  at  all.  They  are  still  an  instrument  in  the  process  ol 
being  made  and  perfected,  rather  than  one  in  full  use.  Yet  no 
one  can  doubt  that  they  have  come  to  stay  and  to  grow  as  the 
many  services  they  may  render  come  to  be  more  fully  recognised. 
They  do  not  solve  the  unemployed  problem.  They  simplify  it 
enormously,  and  are  indispensable  to  a  solution. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Anderson  contributes  to  East  and 
West  a  useful  survey  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  first 
two  Dumas,  together  with  an  account  of  the  third. 
He  calls  his  article  "The  Three  Dumas,"  and  it 
occupies  twenty-three  pages  of  the  magazine. 
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The  New  School  of  Psychology  at  Letchworth,  the  Garden  City. 
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A  SCHOOL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AT  LETCHWORTH. 

The  Cloisters  at  the  Garden  City. 

The  Architectural  Rcvieiv  for  March  contains  an 
illustrated  description  of  "  The  Cloisters  at  Letch- 
worth." I  reproduce  one  view  of  this  remarkable 
building.    Our  contemporary  says  : — 

A  School  of  Psychology  is  to  be  founded  there,  which  will 
have  for  its  principal  object  the  study  of  "  how  thought  affects 
action  and  what  causes  and  produces  thought."  An  endeavour 
will  be  made  to  focus  the  results  of  the  various  branches  of 
science  and  art  developed  during  the  preceding  century  and 
intimately  connected  with  humanity,  and  which  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time  have  been  and  are  being  studied  without  relation  to 
one  another,  and  therefore  have  a  less  powerful  influence  for 
good  than  if  united  with  a  common  purpose. 

The  accommodation  offered  at  the  Cloisters  is  for  twenty 
residential  students,  young  men  and  women,  and  the  building 
his  also  been  designed  so  that  conferences,  lectures,  musical 
and  dramatic  performances,  etc.,  all  in  conjunction  with  and 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  leading  idea,  may  be  held.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  students  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  an  altruistic 
crusade  against  the  low  spiritual  and  corresponding  economic 
st  »te  of  society. 

On  January  28th,  1907,  the  building  was  dedicated  by  Miss 
Lawrence,  and  the  inscription  written  and  illuminated  on 
vallum  by  the  architect  was  enclosed  in  a  glass  casket,  and 
placed  in  a  cavity  in  the  springer  stone  over  the  fountain  in 
the  entrance  hall.  From  beneath  the  dedication  stone  flow 
crystal  streams  of  water  in  symbolism  of  the  purest  and 
fundamental  motives  for  erecting  the  building.  As  the 
building  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  open  one,  the 
problem  of  generating  sufficient  heat  in  the  winter  months, 


so  that  meetings  can  be  held  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
the  usual  comfort,  has  been  a  difficult  one. 

The  students  when  they  are  in  residence  will  sleep  on  flat 
frame  hammocks  slung  from  the  vaulting  round  the  cloisters. 
By  means  of  the  exterior  curtains  and  divisional  curtains  com- 
plete privacy  is  ensured.  The  ladies  would  occupy  the  right- 
hand  side  and  the  gentlemen  the  left,  with  night  lavatory 
accommodation  in  connection  with  each  side.  The  cubicle 
accommodation  is  for  dressing  purposes  only ;  one  cubicle 
would  be  shared  by  two  students.  In  the  morning  the  ham- 
mocks and  bedding  would  be  drawn  up  to  the  vaulting  to  air, 
and  when  the  weather  is  suitable  a  part  of  the  cloister  roof  may 
be  opened  to  allow  the  sun  to  stream  into  the  building. 

After  a  plunge  in  the  swimming-bath,  at  arranged  times, 
breakfast  would  be  prepared  by  the  students  in  thj  communal 
pantry.  Dinner  would  be  served  at  a  settled  time  from  the 
kitchen,  at  which  all  the  students  would  be  expected  to  appear, 
and  this  would  be  the  only  regulated  meal  in  the  day.  Tea 
or  supper  would  be  prepared  by  the  students  according  to  their 
own  convenience.  The  time  between  meals  would  be  spent  in 
study,  the  nature  of  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 


The  Pacific  Era  for  March  begins  the  publication 
of  the  Autobiographical  Fragments  of  Prince  Ito 
Hirobumi.  The  first  instalment  only  carries  us  so 
far  as  when  he  escaped  from  Japan  as  a  merchant. 
Okuta  Takematsu,  the  First  Secretary  to  the  Nippon 
Embassy  at  Peking,  describes  Manchuria  of  to-day. 
The  magazine  also  contains  an  interesting  article  by 
Dr.  Soeda,  President  of  the  Nippon  Industrial  Bank, 
entitled  "  Looking  into  the  Future  of  Nippon." 
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GLADSTONE  REVISITS  OXFORD  IN  1890. 

Reminiscences  of  His  Conversation. 

There  is  a  delightful  paper  in  Comhilt  for  April 
describing  Mr.  Gladstone's  last  visit  to  Oxford  in 
1890.  The  Grand  Old  Man  seems  to  have  revived 
his  Toryism  when  he  revisited  the  University  in  which 
he  passed  his  strenuous  collegiate  days. 

his  second  childhood. 

In  his  extreme  old  age  W.  E.  G.  returned  to  the 
delusions  of  his  youth.  Democracy  indeed  he  seemed 
to  accept,  but  he  thought  a  wide  franchise  was  not  an 
advantage  to  the  cause  of  reform.  He  tried  to  show 
that  the  real  reforms  of  1 830-1 880  would  all  have 
been  carried  by  the  unreformed  House  of  Commons. 
He  even  declared  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
quite  right  when  he  said  that  in  1830  the  Constitution 
was  incapable  of  improvement,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  destroyed  this,  and  that  thenceforward  the 
Constitution  was  logically  bound  to  develop  on  purely 
democratic  lines,  a  result  which  he  seemed  to  regard 
as  a  doubtful  blessing.  He  also  told  C.  G.  L.  out- 
right that  "  in  point  of  ability  and  efficiency  he 
thought  the  country  had  never  been  better  governed 
than  in  the  period  preceding  the  first  Reform  Bill." 

ON  SOCIALISM  AND  EDUCATION. 

G.  "1  view  with  the  greatest  alarm  the  progress  of  Socialism 
at  the  present  day." 

H.  H.  H.  *'  Mr.  G.,  it  lies  with  you  to  give  it  a  great 
impulse  forward  or  backward." 

G.  "  Whatever  influence  I  can  use,  Mr.  H.,  will  be  used  in 
the  direction  of  stopping  it.  It  will  not  be  in  my  day,  but  it  is 
alarming.  It  is  the  upper  classes  who  are  largely  responsible 
for  it." 

With  regard  to  Socialism  T.  R.  notes  that  he  said  further  : 
"  For  me  Socialism  has  no  attractions  ;  nothing  but  disappoint- 
ment awaits  the  working  classes  if  they  yield  to  the  exaggerated 
anticipations  which  are  held  out  to  them  by  the  Labour  party." 

H.  H.  H.  adds  :  "  He  also  expressed  himself  very  positively 
on  the  subject  of  the  greater  class  selfishness  of  the  tipper  classes 
compared  with  the  lower.  I  asked  him  whether  Christianity 
was  in  his  opinion  as  great  a  force  in  English  politics  now  as  it 
was  fifty  years  ago.  He  said  in  reply  that  he  thought  it  was 
greater,  though  the  manner  of  its  expression  had  changed,  "a 
change  which  I,  as  a  denominationalist  and  a  dogmatist,  cannot 
wholly  approve."  He  said  that  an  indication  of  improvement 
was  the  better  conduct  of  members  at  prayers. 

When  someone  "drew"  him  on  the  question  of  Church 
schools,  it  was,  he  told  us,  that  he  "  regarded  the  Board  School 
as  a  most  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  popular  edu- 
cation." . 

He  spoke  with  strong  condemnation  of  schemes  for  dises- 
tablishment (of  the  Welsh  Church,  I  think),  and  used  the  phrase, 
"  regrettable  cupidity  "  of  the  Russian  ambition  to  possess  Con- 
stantinople. 

HIS  OLD-FASHIONED  IDEAS. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  much  scandalised  by  the  free- 
and-easy  style  of  the  modern  student  in  dress.  When 
asked  what  struck  him  as  the  greatest  contrast  between 
Oxford  of  to-day  and  that  of  his  own  time,  he 
replied : — 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  most  obvious  differ- 
ence is  in  the  dress  which  they  see  fit  to  wear  in  the  High  Street. 
I  was  almost  shocked  with  the  spectacle  of  men  in  boating  cos- 
tume, indeed  I  may  say  in  very  scanty  costume,  in  the  High 
Street.    Such  a  thing  would  have  been  impossible  in  my  time." 


In  his  youth,  he  said,  there  would  have  been  dozens  of  men 
present,  "  who,  with  their  two  watch  chains,  their  elaborate 
waistcoats,  and  their  fashionable  suits,  could  not  have  been 
dressed  for  £30  "  ;  but  in  1890  he  did  not  notice  a  man  who 
could  not  have  been  dressed  for  £10,  and  the  general  effect  w  as 
rather  slovenly. 

GOSSIP  GLADSTONIANA. 

In  1890  he  had  given  up  reading  newspapers  : — 

One  morning  during  his  stay  all  the  papers  had  reports  of  the 
case  in  which  Mr.  Parnell  recovered  large  damages  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  Times ;  Mr.  Gladstone  heard  of  the  event  at 
7.30  p.m.  from  one  of  his  neighbours  at  dinner. 

By-and-by  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  us  a  most  amusing  account  of 
how  he  had  gone,  as  a  young  man,  to  a  music-hall.  "  It  was 
when  I  was  less  well  known  ;  I  dursn't  do  it  now ;  it  was  quite 
respectable,  but  oh  !  so  dull.  By-and-by,  looking  round,  I 
found  that  no  one  was  drunk,  but  that  everybody  about  me  was 
quietly  boozing,  and  I  retired  as  being  a  very  unprofitable 
attendant." 

MR.  MORLEY'S  IMPRIMATUR. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  old 
Toryism  these  reminiscences  reveal,  the  article  has 
Mr.  Morley's  imprimatur.    The  narrator  says  : — 

I  took  the  preliminary  step  of  asking  Mr.  John  Morley's 
advice  on  the  subject  of  their  publication.  Mr.  Morley  is,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  was,  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  he 
gave  me  every  possible  encouragement,  and  most  kindly  allowed 
me  to  use  his  name  as  approving  the  scheme  ;  "  for,'*  he  said, 
"  I  am  convinced  that  the  more  that  is  known  about  Mr. 
Gladstone  the  greater  he  will  appear." 


FAT  MEN  OF  GENIUS. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  April  there  is  a  brief  but 
interesting  discussion  as  to  whether  there  is  any  truth 
jn  the  proverb,  "  Fat  and  forty  are  ever  mated."  The 
writer  quotes  Professor  Bertholdt,  who  declares  that 
fatness  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that  Providence 
has  sent  to  man.  With  it  come  perseverance,  virtue, 
and  contentment.  "  Evil  the  day,"  says  Professor 
Bertholdt,  "  when  we  Germans  become  a  lean  race 
like  some  of  our  neighbours.  As  for  great  deeds  ami 
high  scholarship,  I  have  known  many  noble  men  and 
sound  scholars,  and  they  have  nearly  all  been  fat." 

Among  the  fat  men  of  genius,  Lessing  puts  Shake- 
speare, who,  he  declares,  was  a  large,  stout  man. 
Bismarck  was  full-bodied,  and  Charles  James  Fox. 
So  was  Napoleon.  Among  fat  kings  Henry  VIII.  is 
conspicuous,  and  Edward  VII.  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  lean,  although  he  is  not  so  stout  as  was  the  laic 
King  Carlos.  Gambetta  was  full-bodied,  unlike  our 
English  statesmen,  who,  with  the  excepuon  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  have  all  been  spare  and  slender  or  wiry. 
Among  other  notable  fat  men  are  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Boswell,  Balzac,  Gibbon,  and  Dumas.  With  the 
exception  of  Lincoln,  most  American  Presidents  have 
been  full-bodied.  President  Cleveland  weighed 
17!  stone,  and  Big  Bill  Tuft  is  to-day  the  most 
popular  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  Handel  and 
Bach,  Luther,  Mirabeau,  Corney  Grain  and  Oscar 
Asche  are  quoted  as  instances  of  obese  geniu.-.. 
Among  the  leankine  are  Dante,  Pitt,  Calvin,  Pagan tm 
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in  praise  of  the  english  sunday. 

The  International  for  March  publishes  an  article  by 
Mr.  VV.  T.  Stead  In  praise  of  the  English  Sunday.  It 
is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  altogether  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Sabbatarians,  for  Mr.  Stead 
defends  the  English  Sunday  quite  as  much  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  believer  in  the  Sunday  dinner 
as  of  the  believer  in  the  Sunday  Church  service. 
He  maintains  that  the  English  Sunday  has  secured 
for  the  English  people  that  one-seventh  of  their  lives 
shall  be  emancipated  from  the  drudgery  of  toil, 
and  devoted  to  the  three-fold  purpose  of  rest, 
religion,  and  festivity.  Sunday  is  a  family  festivity. 
The  Sunday  dinner  is  a  sacred  institution  in  England. 
As  for  the  severity  of  the  Sabbatarian  observance,  Mr. 
Stead  regards  that  as  a  concession  due  to  a  reaction, 
and  he  approves  of  the  opening  of  museums, 
libraries,  and  picture  galleries  on  Sunday .  The 
following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 
kind  which  are  open  in  London  at  the  present  day  on 
Sundays  : — Museums  :  Bethnal  Green,  British,  Geo- 
logical, Horniman's  (Forest  Hill),  Victoria  and  Albert, 
Natural  History,  Wallace  Collection.  Picture 
Galleries  :  The  Tate  Gallery,  National,  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Concerts :  Alhambra,  Albert  Hall, 
Queen's  Hall,  and  Kensington  Palace;  and  then 
there  is  ftampton  Court. 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS  IN  tONDON. 

At  Whitefield's  Tabernacle  the  Rev.  Sylvester 
Home  runs  a  tea  and  refreshment  house  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  Questioned  by  a  contributor  to  the  Quiver 
whether  he  had  not  been  criticised  for  supplying  tea 
and  refreshments  on  Sundays,  he  replied  : — 

"  Only  by  those  who  do  not  understand  our  position.  The 
business  houses  will  deny  that  they  shut  their  employees  out  all 
Sunday,  but  virtually  they  do  so.  If  the  young  men  go  back 
to  their  quarters  for  meals  they  get  a  very  poor  reception  and 
such  bad  food  that  they  will  not  repeat  the  experiment.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  That  hundreds  of  young  men  and  girls  can 
only  obtain  their  meals  from  low-class  restaurants  and  public- 
houses.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  see  well-dressed  young 
men  and  girls  enter  a  public-house  on  Sunday.  Which  is  better 
—that  they  should  have  their  meals  in  the  very  undesirable  sur- 
roundings I  have  mentioned,  or  under  the  entirely  wholesome 
conditions  at  Whitefield's  ?  " 

I  asked  Mr.  Home  the  reason  of  the  popularity  of  White- 
field's  among  young  people.  He  put  it  down  to  *its  universa- 
lity. 

"  We  try  to  attract  every  side  of  a  young  man's  nature,"  he 
said,  "  and  of  all  kinds  of  natures.  When  the  churches  have 
succeeded  in  doing  that  we  shall  not  find  young  men  cold  to  the 
churches.  There  are  scarcely  two  men  at  Whitefield's  who  are 
primarily  attracted  by  the  same  work.  Some  enjoy  the  Men's 
Meeting,  some  welcome  the  athletic  side  of  our  organisations, 
some  are  attracted  by  our  discussion  classes,  others  by  the 
literary  and  mutual  improvement  societies,  still  others  by  the 
Male  Voice  Choir,  whilst  all  unite  in  the  praise  of  our  institute, 
which  has  been  a  home  from  home  for  hundreds  of  young 
people.  The  great  difference  between  our  efforts  to  meet  the 
needs  of  young  men  and  those  made  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  is  that 
we  mix  the  sexes.  Our  system  has  its  dangers,  I  will  admit, 
but  its  advantages  wholly  outweigh  the  risk.  After  all  it  is  but 
natural  and  normal  that  young  men  should  enjoy  conversation 
with  young  ladies,  and  if  they  cannot  meet  under  the  healthy 
and  pure  atmosphere  of  Whitefield's  they  are  likely  to  make 
acquaintances  in  the  street  who  are  wholly  undesirable," 
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where  do  diamonds  come  from  ? 

By  Sir  William  Crookes. 

In  an  article  in  the  North  American  Review  entitled 
"  The  Romance  of  the  Diamond,"  Sir  William  Crookes 
discusses  the  fascinating  theory  that  diamonds, 
wherever  they  are  found,  have  been  originally  rained 
down  upon  the  earth  in  meteorites.  Diamonds  have 
been  found  in  the  meteorites  picked  up  in  Arizona 
and  elsewhere  : — 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  so-called  volcanic  pipes 
peculiar  to  all  diamond-mines  are  simply  holes  bored  in  the 
solid  earth  by  the  impact  of  monstrous  meteors — the  larger 
masses  boring  the  holes,  while  the  smaller  masses,  disintegrating 
in  their  fall,  distributed  diamonds  broadcast. 

Sir  William  i  Crookes  thinks  that  it  is  possible  that 
some  diamonds  have  been  rained  down  from  the 
heavens  in  this  fashion;  but  that  does  not  entirely 
dispose  of  the  other  theory  to  which  he  inclines,  which 
is  this : — 

Each  volcanic  pipe  is  the  vent  for  its  own  laboratory — a 
laboratory  buried  at  vastly  greater  depths  than  we  have  yet 
reached — where  the  temperature  is  comparable  with  that  of  the 
electric  furnace,  where  the  pressure  is  fiercer  than  in  our  puny 
laboratories  and  the  melting-point  higher,  where  no  oxygen  is 
present,  and  where  masses  of  liquid  carbon  have  taken  centuries, 
perhaps  thousands  of  years,  to  cool  to  the  solidifying-point. 

It  is  certain  from  observations  I  have  made,  corroborated  by 
experience  gained  in  the  laboratory,  that  iron  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  under  great  pressure — conditions  existent  at  great 
depths  below  the  surface  of  the  earth — acts  as  the  long-sought 
solvent  for  carbon,  and  will  allow  it  to  crystallise  out  in  the 
form  of  diamond.  But  it  is  also  certain,  from  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  Arizona  and  other  meteorites,  that  similar 
conditions  have  existed  among  bodies  in  space,  and  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  a  meteorite  freighted  with  jewels  has 
fallen  as  a  star  from  the  sky. 

Whether  they  come  from  the  heavens  above  or 
from  the  infernal  regions  below,  the  greatest  quantity 
of  diamonds  have  been  found  in  the  Kimberley 
mines  : — 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1904,  ten  tons  of  diamonds  had  come 
from  these  mines,  valued  at  ^60,000,000.  This  mass  of  blazing 
gems  could  be  accommodated  in  a  box  five  feet  square  and  six 
feet  high. 

It  is  possible,  says  Sir  William  Crookes,  to  manu- 
facture very  small  black  diamonds,  and  he  gives  a 
prescription  for  making  them ;  but  although  many 
fragments  of  crystals  occur  in  the  crucible  in  which 
dissolved  carbon  has  been  subjected  to  enormous 
pressure,  he  has  never  seen  a  complete  crystal.  He 
thinks  that  the  "  Cullinan "  diamond,  which  weighs 
1  '37  pounds  avoirdupois,  is  probably  less  than  half 
of  a  distorted  octahedral  crystal  which  still  awaits 
discovery.  Sir  William  says  some  curious  things 
concerning  phosphorescing  diamonds,  one  of  which, 
a  green  one  in  his  collection,  when  phosphorescing  in 
a  vacuum  gives  almost  as  much  light  as  a  candle,  and 
one  can  easily  read  by  its  rays. 

The  World  To-day  for  March  contains  a  number 
of  admirable  illustrations  of  the  great  streets  of  the 
world.  Regent  Street  is  selected  as  typical  of  Lon- 
don, Avenue  de  l'Ope'ra  of  Paris,  Unter  den  Linden 
of  Berlin,  Via  Presso  Rialto  of  Venice,  Via  Dolorosa 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Prater  Strasse  of  Vienna. 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  Speculations — 
In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  April,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  gives  us  the  fourth  instalment  of  his  story  con- 
cerning the  war  of  the  future  which  he  imagines  will 
be  waged  by  means  of  airships.  It  tells  of  the  startling 
flight  of  the  Aerial  Navy  from  Germany  across  the 
Atlantic  to  make  a  sudden  unprovoked  attack  upon 
the  United  States.  His  vulgar  hero,  Bert  Smallways, 
who  in  the  last  chapter  had  just  descended  in  But- 
teridge's  balloon  into  the  heart  of  the  German  airship 
camp,  is  in  this  number  mistaken  for  Butteridge,  and 
is  left  m  dway  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  flagship  of 
the  Gem.  tn  invading  army. 

— ANu  THEIR  INFLUENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS. 

Mr.  Wells's  speculations  have  more  to  do  with 
international  politics  than  they  have  to  do  with  the 
technique  of  aerial  navigation.  There  is  reason  for 
this,  because  the  coming  o  the  airship  is  the  great 
challenge  which  decides  the  direction  of  modern 
civilisation.  The  question  is  whether  to  abandon  the 
old  methods  of  war  on  land  and  sea  and  begin  a  new 
period  armaments  for  the  air;  or  whether,  recog- 
nising the  futility  of  this  beggar-my-neighbour 
competition  in  weapons  of  war,  the  nations  agree  to 
constitute  a  world-state  in  which  the  supreme 
authority  will  be  vested,  not  in  the  soldier,  but  in  the 
Church.    Mr.  Wells  tells  us  that : — 

The  development  of  Science  had  altered  the  scale  of  human 
affairs.  By  means  of  rapid  mechanical  traction  it  had  brought 
men  nearer  together,  so  much  nearer  socially,  economically, 
physically,  that  the  old  separations  into  nations  and  kingdoms 
were  no  longer  possible — a  newer,  wider  synthesis  was  not  only 
needed  but  imperatively  demanded. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  estimate  how  much  of  the  intellectual 
and  physical  energy  of  the  world  was  wasted  in  military  pre- 
paration and  equipment,  but  it  was  an  enormous  proportion.  Great 
Brita:  1  spent  upon  her  army  and  navy  money  and  capacity  that 
directed  into  the  channels  of  physical  culture  and  education 
would  have  made  the  British  the  aristocracy  of  the  world.  Her 
rulers  could  have  kept  the  whole  population  learning  and  exer- 
cising up  to  the  age  of  eighteen,  had  they  given  the  resources 
they  spent  in  war  material  to  the  making  of  men.  Instead  of 
which  they  waggled  flags  at  him  until  he  was  fourteen,  incited 
him  to  cheer,  and  then  turned  him  out  of  school  to  begin  that 
career  of  private  enterprise  we  have  compactly  recorded. 
France  achieved  similar  imbecilities  ;  Germany  was,  if  possible, 
worse  ;  Russia  under  the  waste  and  stresses  of  militarism  festered 
towards  bankruptcy  and  decay. 

WHEN  THE  GERMANS  STRIKE  AT  AMERICA. 

According  to  the  speculations  of  this  ingenious 
romancer,  the  Germans,  having  perfected  their  air- 
ships before  any  other  nation,  decided  to  make  the 
most  of  the  advantage  of  their  position  and  strike 
down  their  greatest  rival,  the  United  States.  They 
decided  that  "  they  would  fling  a  great  force  across 
the  Atlantic  heavens  and  bear  America  down  unwarned 
and  unprepared  "  : — 

Altogether  it  was  a  well-imagined  and  most  hopeful  and 
spirited  enterprise.  The  chances  of  it  being  a  successful  sur- 
prise were  very  great.  The  airship  and  the  flying  machine  were 
very  different  things  from  ironclads,  which  take  a  couple  of 


years  to  build.  Given  hands,  given  plant,  they  could  be  made 
innumerably  in  a  few  weeks. 

The  attack  upon  America  was  to  be  the  first  move  in  this 
tremendous  game.  But  no  sooner  had  it  started  than  instantly 
the  aeronautic  parks  were  to  proceed  to  put  together,  and  inflate 
the  second  fleet,  which  was  to  do  tiinate  Europe  and  manoeuvre 
significantly  over  London, .  Paris,  Rome,  St.  Petersburg,  or 
wherever  else  its  moral  effect  was  required.  A  World  Surpris* 
it  was  to  be— no  less,  a  World  Conquest ;  and  it  is  wondsrAjl 
how  near  the  calmly  adventurous  minds  that  planned  it  carat  to 
succeeding  in  their  colossal  design. 

When  Bert  Smallways  had  time  to  look  about  him, 
after  his  sudden  descent  with  Butteridge's  balloon, 
he  was  startled  by  "  the  spectacle  of  that  giant  herd  of 
airships.  Each  one  seemed  as  long  as  the  Strand, 
and  as  big  about  as  Trafalgar  Square.  Some  must 
have  been  a  third  of  a  mile  in  length."  They  took  care 
of  him,  believing  him  to  be  the  great  Butteridge  : — 

After  a  time  his  companion  took  him  out  to  a  gallery  from 
which  he  was  able  to  watch  the  wonderful  spectacle  of  the  first 
air- fleet  flying  through  the  night.  They  flew  in  a  wedge-shaped 
formation,  the  Vaterland  highest  and  leading,  the  tail  receding 
into  the  corners  of  the  sky.  They  flew  in  long  regular  un- 
dulations, great  dark  fishlike  shapes,  showing  hardly  any  light 
at  all,  the  engines  making  a  throb-throb-throbbing  sound  that 
was  very  audible  out  on  the  gallery.  They  were  going  at  a 
level  of  five  or  six  thousand  feet,  and  rising  steadily. 

An  Expert  Relegates  the  Airship  to  Dreamland. 

Dr.  Simon  Newcomb,  the  eminent  American  scien- 
tist, writing  in  the  North  American  Review  on  the 
future  of  the  airship,  says : — 

The  airship  proper,  or  dirigible  balloon,  can  be  a  commercial 
success  only  when  expanded  to  such  dimensiops  that  thin  metal 
sheets  can  take  the  place  of  a  textile  fabric  in  the  structure.  I 
see  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  an  ideal  ship  which  would  be  a 
commercial  success  were  it  not  for  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  realisation.  I  have  a  mental  image  of  a  structure  much 
larger  than  any  ship  that  navigates  the  ocean,  say  three  or  four  . 
hundred  feet  in  diameter,  nearly  the  same  in  height,  a  thousand 
feet  or  more  in  length,  built  out  of  rolled  sheet  steel  one- 
twentieth  or  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  thick— inflated  with 
hydrogen  gas.  Of  course,  the  sheets  must  be  perfectly  gas- 
proof ;  the  slightest  crevice  in  them  would  be  fatal. 

Dr.  Newcomb  does  not  think  there  is  much  prospect 
of  aeroplanes  coming  into  general  use  as  means  of 
locomotion.  He  thinks  that  an  aeroplane  can  sup- 
port no  more  than  the  weight  of  one  man;  it  can  only 
support  two  if  it  is  practically  a  double  aeroplane. 
To  the  man's  own  weight  must  be  added  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  him  comfortable  : — 

If  he  attempts  to  protect  himself  from  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  and  the  discomfort  of  a  motion  through  the  air  at  a 
speed  approaching  that  of  a  railway  train,  we  may  well  doubt 
whether  any  person  will  ever  prefer  flying  to  railway  travel. 
There- can  be  no  warming  of  the  air  without  much  additional 
weight,  and  no  protection  from  the  wind  without  much  addi- 
tional resistance.  The  highest  measure  of  success  which  even 
the  idealist  could  hopefully  conceive  would  place  the  passenger 
in  much  the  same  condition  as  regards  surroundings  as  that  of 
a  traveller  by  rail,  mounted  on  a  platform  without  side*  or 
covering,  driven  along  at  railroad  speed  in  every  sort  of 
weather. 

The  conclusion  of  it  all  is  that  the  writer  "  cannot 
see  how  anyone  who  carefully  weighs  all  that  he  has 
said  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  era  when  we 
shall  take  the  flyer  as  we  now  take  the  train  belongs 
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INTERESTING  FACTS  FROM  AMERICA. 

FISHING  IN  GLASS-BOTTOMED  BOATS. 

I  f  one  wishes  to  fish  in  what  is  termed  an  altogether 
up-to-date  fashion  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  be  precise  in  the  Bay  of  Avalon,  Southern 
California,  he  hires  or  rents  a  boat  with  a  glass 
bottom,  sits  comfortably  in  a  chair,  with  rod  over  the 
rail,  looks  down  through  the  glass  bottom,  and 
watches  the  giant  fish  of  the  region  bite.  Fishing 
in  this  way,  the  angler  sees  some  curious  things,  and 
it  is  for  this  purpose  that  the  boat  with  a  glass  bottom 
is  built — that  the  voyager  may  view  at  ease  the 
wonders  of  the  deep. — Badminton  for  April 

CHURCH  BUILT  FROM  A  SINGLE  TREE. 

A  congregation  at  Santa  Rosa,  California,  rejoices 
in  the  fact  that  it  worships  in  a  church  which  has 
been  built  from  a  single  redwood  tree.  The  main 
building  of  the  church  is  80  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide, 
and,  in  addition,  there  are  an  audience  room  large 
enough  to  seat  four  hundred  persons,  another  room 
seating  ninety,  a  pastor's  study,  and  the  usual  out- 
ornees.  Every  bit  of  the  church,  even  to  the  shingles 
on  the  roof,  was  made  from  the  wood  of  a  single  tree, 
and  yet  when  the  edifice  was'  completed  there  was  an 
abundant  store  of  timber  left  over.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated by  scientific  men  that  this  giant  redwood  tree 
was  no  fewer  than  2,000  years  old. — Quiver. 

NORTH  AMERICA  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

"  During  the  past  summer,"  said  Secretary  Root  on 
his  return  from  his  southern  mission  in  1906,  "I 
entered  the  ports  of  Para,  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo,  Buenos  Ayres,  Bahia 
Blanca,  Punta  Arenas,  Loto,  Valparaiso,  Coquimbo, 
Tocopilla,  Callao,  and  Cartagena, — all  of  the  great 
ports  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  secondary  ports 
of  the  southern  continent.  I  saw  only  one  ship, 
besides  the  cruiser  that  carried  me,  flying  the  American 
flag."  The  most  important  mails  of  the  United 
States  for  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  sent  out  via 
Europe.  Not  one  American  steamship — mail  carrier 
or  cargo  boat— runs  to  either  coast  of  South  America 
beyond  the  latitude  of  the  Orinoco  River. — American 
Review  of  Reviews. 

THE  MUSIC  SCHOOL  SETTLEMENT  IN  NEW  YORK. 

There  are  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Music 
School  Settlement  about  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
live  children  from  six  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  In 
the  past  school  year  they  received  collectively  thirty 
thousand  lessons.  The  faculty  numbers  thirty-two 
members,  and  the  courses  of  study  include  stringed 
instruments,  piano,  harmony,  voice,  and  ensemble 
music.  To  this  there  are  now  to  be  added  organ, 
wood-wind  instruments,  history  of  education,  English 
language  and  literature,  and  the  following  technical 
courses :  music  type-setting,  music  plate  engraving, 
construction  and  repair  of  musical  instruments,  and 
piano  tuning. — The  Outlook  for  March. 


A  REVOLTING  PAGEANT  IN  PERSIA. 

In  Persia,  writes  Jean  Bellaire  in  the  second  March 
number  of  the  Revue  de  Paris,  the  month  of  Moharram, 
the  first  month  of  the  Mussulman  year,  is  a  time  of 
mourning.  The  first  ten  days  are  devoted  to  the 
commemoration  of  the  tragic  death,  with  the  cir- 
cumstances preceding  it,  of  Hosain,  the  son  of  Ali, 
and  a  grandson  of  the  Prophet.  The  great  annual 
theatrical  representation  takes  place  in  an  immense 
court  with  a  stage  in  the  centre,  and  on  the  first  nine 
days  the  incidents  which  led  up  to  Hosain's  death 
are  presented.  On  the  tenth  the  death  drama 
receives  special  treatment,  and  the  Persians  make  the 
Bloody  Procession  which  the  writer  recently  wit- 
nessed. 

At  Recht,  a  port  on  the  Caspian,  nearly  3,000  persons 
take  part  in  the  performance.  Early  in  the  morning 
the  faithful  assemble  at  a  mosque,  and  about  eight  the 
procession  begins  its  march  towards  the  palace  of  the 
Governor.  Saddled  horses,  recalling  the  horse  of  Hosain 
wandering  in  the  desert  after  the  death  of  its  master, 
head  the  procession.  These  are  followed  by  other 
horses  mounted  by  young  children,  and  held  in  the 
saddle  by  servants.  A  slight  cut  with  a  razor  in 
the  middle  of  the  forehead  causes  a  few  drops  of 
blood  to  flow,  and  with  this  the  faces  of  the  children 
are  smeared.  They  represent  Hosain's  children, 
wounded  or  killed.  Next  come  some  men  on  foot, 
bareheaded,  dressed  in  mourning,  and  covered  with 
mud  ;  they  are  the  companions  of  Hosain.  A  second 
group  of  men,  naked  to  the  waist,  strike  their 
shoulders  with  iron  chains.  After  these  come  the 
dervishes  stained  with  blood,  and  their  appearance 
is  described  as  repulsive. 

Then  appears  the  Tomb  of  Hosain,  a  sort  of 
sarcophagus  surrounded  by  lighted  candles  and 
borne  by  four  men  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  the 
skeleton  of  Hosain  represented  with  frightful  realism. 
The  illusion  is  that  of  a  human  body  with  the  head 
decapitated,  daggers  pierce  the  breast,  the  hands 
and  the  feet  are  bleeding,  and  the  garments  are 
covered  with  blood.  Last  of  all  come  the  demoniacs, 
several  hundreds  of  persons  dressed  in  white  and 
striking  their  heads  with  sabres.  Soldiers  mingle  in 
the  cortege  to  temper  the  excesses  of  the  fanatics 
infuriated  by  the  sight  and  the  odour  of  blood,  but 
before  the  procession  has  gone  very  far  their  faces 
and  their  white  dresses  are  covered  with  blood. 

It  is  a  revolting  spectacle,  and  the  writer  was 
unable  to  witness  it  to  the  end. 


The  Lady's  Realm  publishes  a  character  sketch  of 
Madame  Aguglia,  "the  Sicilian  Bernhardt"  who 
made  such  a  sensation  at  the  Shaftesbury  Theatre. 
She  is  a  woman  of  twenty-two,  of  enormous  physical 
vitality.  She  has  only  twice  felt  tired  in  her  life— 
once  when  she  lost  her  way,  and  another  time  when 
she  walked  fifty-eight  miles  on  a  single  burning 
summer's  day.  She  loves  acting  so  much  that  she 
says  she  could  act  for  hours  in  a  room  by  herself. 


Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 
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THE  BATTLE  HYMN  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Why  Julia  Ward  Howe  Wrote  It. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe  is  the  subject  of  an 
interesting  sketch  in  the  Chautauquan  for  March.  It 
seems  that  she  has  written  plays,  and  books  of  travel, 

as  well  as  me- 
morial songs  of 
battle.  The 
writer  says: 
Her  story  of 
the  writing  of 
the  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the 
Republic"  has 
been  told  many 
times.  It  was 
composed  and 
written  in 
Washington  in 
the  grey  dawn 
of  morning. 
The  day  before 
had  been  one 
of  excitement. 
Mrs.  Howe  was 
returning  with 
friends  from 
watching  some 
manoeuvres  of 
the  troops, 
when  a  move- 
ment of  the  enemy  called  for  immediate  action 
and  the  whole  programme  was  upset.  The  Howes* 
carriage  worked  its  way  back  to  Washington  through 
masses  of  troops,  and  its  occupants  sang  war  songs  to 
the  great  appreciation  of  the  soldiers.  Someone  sug- 
gested that  better  words  ought  to  be  available  for  the 
tune  of  "  John  Brown's  Body;"  The  next  morning 
the  "  Battle  Hymn  "  was  written. 


Julia  Ward  Ho  we. 


SOME    LITERARY  TOPICS. 

"  Edwin  Drood." 

In  the  March  number  of  the  London  Bookman, 
Mr.  B.  W.  Matz,  editor  of  the  Dickensian,  has  an 
article  on  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  and 
in  it  he  refers  briefly  to  the  various  attempts  which 
have  been  made  to  complete  the  story  and  solve 
the  mystery.  Some  attempts  at  completion  of  the 
story  were  by  American  writers — "  John  Jasper's 
Secret,"  by  Henry  and  Mrs.  Morford  ;  "  The  Cloven 
Foot,"  by  "  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  "  (R.  H.  Newell),  and 
one  avowed  to  be  by  Dickens's  spirit  through  a 
medium.  In  England,  one  of  the  best  attempts  to 
complete  the  story  seems  to  be  that  by  "  Gillan 
Vase,"  in  1878.  The  first  dramatic  version  of  the 
story  was  one  by  Charles  Dickens  the  younger  and 
Joseph  Hatton,  but  it  was  never  put  on  the  stage ; 
but  in  1870  Mr.  Walter  Stephens  produced  a  drama 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre  with  the  same  title  as  the  book. 


The  latest  dramatic  version  is  that  by  Mr.  Comyns 
Carr.  Innumerable  magazine  articles  and  books 
giving  the  theories  of  the  various  writers  regarding 
the  mystery  of  Dickens's  intended  solution  have 
also  been  published.  As  to  the  topography  of 
"  Edwin  Drood,"  nearly  all  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
Rochester,  and  if  Dickens  ever  really  intended  to 
disguise  the  place  as  "  Cloisterham "  he  failed 
conspicuously. 

The  Ideal  Novel. 

Somebody  has  been  saying  to  our  novelists, 
"  Why  don't  you  give  us  more  stories  over  which 
we  can  unbend?"  And  there  is  good  sense  and 
good  reason  in  the  remark.  Most  modern  novels 
are  clever,  the  great  proportion  of  them  are  well 
written,  and  a  considerable  number  are  really 
thoughtful.  But  the  novel  over  which  you  can 
unbend,  with  which  you  can  feel  friendly,  which 
is  a  sort  of  companion  at  the  fireside — no,  there  are 
not  many  of  that  sort.  The  fact  is  that  most 
novelists  write  with  their  heads  and  not  with  their 
hearts.  A  novel  from  the  heart  is  surer  of  readers 
than  one  resulting  merely  from  so  much  intellectual 
effort.  Of  course  the  ideal  novel  is  that  which 
combines  both  qualities,  but  then  that  is  rarest  of  all. 
— Book  Monthly,  March. 

A  Great  Critic. 

Victor  Giraud  begins,  in  the  first  March  number  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  a  study  of  the  intellectual 
life  of  Ferdinand  Brunetiere.  He  entitles  the  present 
article  "  The  Two  Incarnations,"  and  deals  with  the 
work  of  Brunetifere  from  the  time  of  his  first  contribu- 
tion to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  in  1875,  namely  an 
article  against  the  Contemporary  Realistic  Novel,  to 
July,  1894,  when  the  great  critic  in  a  speech  publicly 
discussed  the  question  of  belief.  "  Let  us  believe 
what  we  can,  but  let  us  believe  something.  For  want 
of  any  other  belief,  let  us  make  a  faith  of  that  need  of 
action  which  is  the  law  of  humanity,  since  inaction 
and  death  are  pne  and  the  same  thing,"  he  said.  A 
few  months  later  he  departed  for  Rome. 

Balzac  and  His  Revue. 

Among  Balzac's  many  schemes  and  enterprises, 
writes  Albert  de  Bersaucourt  in  the  Mercure  de  France, 
was  the  Revue  Parisienne,  a  journal  in  which  Balzac 
hoped  to  be  free  to  say  exactly  what  he  liked  and 
defend  himself  against  his  enemies.  He  also  con- 
sidered that  a  periodical  published  under  his  direction 
was  bound  to  be  a  commercial  success,  and  he 
reckoned  on  the  probable  profits  to  pay  his  debts. 
He  had  previously  tried  several  journals,  all  of  which 
proved  failures,  and  the  same  fate  awaited  the  Revue 
Parisienne  in  1840,  when  only  three  numbers  were 
published.  Nevertheless,  some  of  Balzac's  most  in- 
teresting pages  appeared  in  the  Revue,  and  the  writer 
of  the  article  gives  an  account  of  the  periodical  and 
its  confftegits^d  by  VJ 
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THE  COMING  OF  A  NEW  ARTIST. 

The  International  for  March  publishes  an  illus- 
trated article  calling  attention  to  the  appearance  of  a 
new  artist  in  Germany,  who  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Fidus."  The  writer  says  that  in  Germany  "  we 
possess,  besides 
the  unique  Bock- 
lin,  Klinger  and 
many  others 
whose  creations 
are  in  the  spirit 
of  high  art.  And 
among  them,  as 
one  of  the  most 
original  of  ideal- 
ists, is  Fidus, 
a  native  of  Lii- 
beck." 

It  was  as  a 
draughtsman  that 
"  Fidus,"  or  Hugo 
Hoppner,  made 
his  reputation  : — 

The  young  artist 
speedily  created  his 
own  style,  which 
stands  alone  in 
mastery  of  outline. 
As  a  designer  he 
severely  eliminated 
everything  that  be- 
longs strictly  to 
painting,  clearly  dis- 
cerning that  drawing  and  painting  are  distinct  things.  And 
with  him  outline  becomes  the  communicator  of  the  finest  vibra- 
tions of  the  soul.  Often  the  most  striking  effect  is  attained  by 
almost  heroic  renunciation  of  every  accessory,  his  superb 
mastery  of  the  lines  of  the  naked 
human  form  enabling  him  to  find 
the  fitting  natural  attitude  for  every 
expression  of  feeling. 

He  was  born  in  1868.  By 
permission  of  the  editor  I 
reproduce  two  of  his  draw- 
ings which  show  the  power 
and  the  immense  effect 
which  he  produces  with  a 
very  few  lines.  The  author 
describes  him  as  "  a  wonder- 
ful star  of  quite  peculiar 
lustre,  and  every  new  work 
of  his  has  been  but  a  muta- 
tion, a  refraction,  of  the  light 
he  shed  at  first."  Luminous 
waves,  "  optical  ecstasies " 
and  rhythm,  floods  of  move- 
ment alive  with  music,  are  the 
means  and  the  magic  of  his 
art,  by  which  he  lifts  our 
senses  up  to  follow  the  emotions  of  his  soul. 


"  The  Judge"  :  A  Sketch  by  "  Fidus"  (Hugo  Hoppner). 


Dr.  Paul  Carus  in  the  Open  Court  for  March 
publishes,  with  a  portrait,  a  sketch  of  Wilhelm  Busch. 


LEGISLATION  AND  THE  LIQUOR  TRADE. 

In  the  International  for  March  there  is  an  interest- 
ing article  entitled  "  Legislation  and  Alcohol."  The 
writer  quotes  the  phrase,  "  Alcohol,  which  has  been 
wittily  styled  the  budgetary  beast  of  burden,  cheer- 
fully supports  an 
over  wh  elming 
load  of  taxation." 
A  French  author, 
Dr.  Jacques  Ber- 
tillon,  shows  by 
fibres  that  there 
is  no  relation  be- 
tween the  amount 
of  the  duty  and 
the  consumption 
of  alcohol.  He 
then  goes  on  to 
examine  the  effect 
of  various  legis- 
lative efforts  to 
deal  with  this 
question. 

The  best  re- 
sults, the  writer 
maintains,  have 
been  secured  by 
the  system  ot 
retail  monopoly, 
the  modifications 
of  the  Gothenburg 

system  which  prevails  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The 
establishment  of  a  State  monopoly  in  Russia  has 
increased  the  drunkenness  of  the  people.  The  State 
monopoly  in  Switzerland  has 
been  profitable  to  the  Trea- 
sury, but  it  has  not  reduced 
the  consumption  of  absolute 
alcohol : — 

It  remains  to  consider  the  limita- 
tion of  the  number  of  Dublic-houses. 

What  has  been  the  result  of  thi-i 
measure  in  an  anti -alcoholic  sense! 
As  regards  Great  Britain  it  seems 
to  be  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
visible  relation  between  the  con- 
sumption   of    spirits     and  thr 
number    of    drink -shops.  Tbe 
experience  of  Switzerland   is  the 
same.     In  the  Netherlands,  by  2 
series  of  measures  fixing  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  public-houses  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and 
raising  the   Excise  and  licences, 
they  have  obtained  the  following 
results :    From  1882  to  1897  the 
number  of  houses  per  1,000  inhabi- 
tants was  brought  down  from  eight 
to  five  ;  in  the  same  period  the  con- 
sumption of  brandy  (50  per  cent,  of  alcohol)  only  dropped  bv 
o*8  litre  per  head  per  annum  (8 '66  litres  instead  of  9*46 
A  noteworthy  detail  is  that  in  three  provinces  the  diminution  in 
the  number  of  public-houses  was  accompanied  by  a  rii 
sumption. 
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HOW  ZOLA'S  LAST  WORKS  WERE  WRITTEN. 

In  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  July,  1905,  there 
was  noticed  an  article  on  Zola's  method  of  work  con- 
tributed by  H.  Massis  to  La  Revue  of  June  15th  and 
July  1  st.  A  second  article,  also  based  on  Zola's  note- 
books, etc.,  is  begun  in  La  Revue  of  March  15th,  the 
subject  being  in  this  instance  the  last  three  works  of 
Zola, 

PLAN  OF  THE  FOUR  GOSPELS. 

Zola  thus  outlines  the  general  plan  of  his  last  series 
of  novels  : — 

The  natural  conclusion  of  all  my  work.  My  love  of  strength 
and  health,  fruitfulness  and  work,  my  need  for  truth  and  justice 
breaking  out  at  last.    The  whole  based  on  science. 

The  idea  came  to  me  to  do  the  four  gospels— John,  Luke, 
Matthew,  Mark.  I  should  thus  have  Fruitfulness,  Work, 
Truth,  Justice  (Humanity  ?)  Above  all  I  should  abandon  the 
idea  of  having,  as  in  the  "  Three  Cities,"  one  single  hero.  Can 
I  not  imagine  four  sons  of  Peter,  four  brothers  who  would  be 
the  four  heroes,  of  four  episodes  ?  The  advantage  of  this  is  that 
I  shall  have  in  each  novel  the  entire  life  of  a  man  to  unfold  to 
his  eightieth  or  ninetieth  year.  Each  brother  represents  what 
the  title  of  the  episode  signifies.  The  order  of 'the  episodes  very 
good  :  first,  Fruitfulness  to  people  the  world — that  is  to  say, 
the  uninhabited  parts  ;  next,  Work  which  makes  life ;  then, 
Truth  which  is  science  and  which  prepares  for  justice  ;  and, 
lastly,  Justice  which  reunites  Humanity,  assures  peace  and  makes 
final  happiness, 

SUBJECTS  INTER-RELATED. 

The  subjects  were  also  to  be  related  to  one  another, 
and  were  not  to  remain  isolated  from  one  another. 
Zola  continues : — 

In  "  Fruitfulness,"  my  John,  with  so  many  children,  must  work 
so  that  his  children  may  live  and  that  his  family  may  be  numer- 
ous and  prosperous.  Work  cannot  do  without  Science,  and 
Justice  cannot  do  without  truth.  Each  brother  therefore  must 
in  his  special  episode  make  allusion  to  his  three  other  brothers 
in  the  business  which  they  have  to  accomplish.  There  will  be 
difficulties  of  detail. 

The  whole  philosophy  of  Zola,  says  the  editor  of 
Zola's  Notes,  is  resumed  in  the  cult  of  life.  His 
novels  sing  of  health,  complete  bodily  development, 
physical  and  moral  balance.  Zola  counsels  us  un- 
ceasingly to  accept  life,  the  whole  of  life. 

THE  HOSANNAH  OF  WORK. 

He  then  shows  his  faith  in  work  and  his  confidence 
in  socialism.    The  notes  continue  thus  : — 

More  goodness,  truth  and  justice.  The  logical  distribution  of 
wealth  by  just  laws  regulating  universal  labour.  Individualism 
as  the  service  of  solidarity.  How  a  child  is  made  into  a  man  of 
action,  energy,  truth,  and  justice. 

To  found  the  city  after  having  founded  the  family  and  the 
new  society  by  the  new  organisation  of  work.  Work  necessary, 
the  universal  saviour  which  organises  life.  The  hosannah  of 
work  ! 

TRIUMPH  OF  TRUTH. 

The  last  work  which  Zola  left  is  "Truth."  In 
reference  to  it  he  wrote  : — 

Truth  for  Mark.  I  have  already  established  that  he  had  a 
passion  for  it.  He  #must  have  it  or  suffer.  Then  he  was  an 
optimist  for  some  time,  convinced  that  truth  had  ar*  irresistible 
force  to  which  all  souls  yielded.  Truth  advances  and  nothing 
will  stop  it.    Even  when  he  is  conquered  in  the  first  chapter  of 


the  fourth  book,  he  is  to  persist  in  saying  that  truth  is  advanc- 
ing, and  in  the  end  he  is  right.    That  is  my  triumph. 

PORTRAIT  OF  JOHN. 

For  Zola,  says  the  editor  of  the  Notes,  instruction 
and  science  alone  can  prepare  the  triumph  of  truth. 
The  Notes  are  followed  by  what  Zola  calls  the 
sketches  of  the  stories.  Discussing  them  with  him- 
self, he  writes  down  his  soliloquies,  putting  down 
everything  which  occurs  to  him  without  any  thought 
of  art.  Each  personage  is  dealt  with  in  turn — his 
actions,  his  history,  age,  health,  physical  aspect, 
temperament,  character,  etc.,  and  his  conduct  in  the 
various  incidents  of  the  story.  The  mid-March 
number  of  La  Revue  publishes  the  portraits  of  the 
heroes  of  "Fruitfulness"  and  "Truth,"  leaving 
"  Work  "  for  the  next  number. 

Of  "  Fruitfulness  "  Zola  writes  :— 

I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  locality.  As  it  is  difficult  not  to 
have  Paris  for  the  secondary  characters,  I  will  choose  a  place 
in  the  country  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Paris  for  the  family, 
a  sterile  plain,  with  ponds  which  are  to  be  drained,  while  the 
water  will  make  the  bad  soil  productive.  John  notes  the  low 
price  of  the  land,  and  he  thinks  he  can  buy  it  and  cultivate  it. 
While  his  eleven  children  are  growing  up  in  the  country  the 
property  increases.  At  Paris  a  dramatic  incident,  and  one  of 
John's  children  dies.  Then  two  more  children,  twins,  are  born. 
John  must  live  at  least  eighty  years,  perhaps  be  nearly  a  cen- 
tenarian. The  secondary  intrigues  are  to  be  found  in  the 
family  of  John's  wife. 

MARK  THE  TEACHER. 

In  Truth,  I  start  out  with  the  idea  that  if  human  progress  is 
slow  it  is  because  men  are  without  knowledge.  Education  will 
then  be  the  foundation ;  to  know,  to  know  truth  especially, 
would  permit  the  rapid  realisation  of  all  progress,  and  would 
assure  universal  happiness.  Take  the  example  of  the  Dreyfus 
case.  If  France  was  not  with  us,  it  was  because  she  did  not 
and  could  not  know,  fed  as  she  is  on  lies,  and  with  an  intellect 
which  did  not  permit  her  to  reason  according  to  method  and 
arrive  at  a  conviction  by  the  exercise  of  reason.  The  mentality 
must  be  changed  ;  the  experimental  method  must  be  given  to 
all,  and  immediately  justice  will  become  possible.  I  must, 
therefore,  make  Mark  a  teacher.  I  must  imagine  a  local  affair, 
a  judicial  error,  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man,  the 
priests  taking  part  against  the  innocent  man  in  the  interests  of 
religion.  Mark  must  be  certain  that  truth  alone  will  make  the 
people  capable  of  justice  and  happiness,  and  hence  his  fight  for 
truth  and  against  the  Church  to  end  in  liberation  from  Rome. 
Then  there  is  the  personal  drama  of  Mark — altogether  four 
books,  each  with  four  chapters. 


Love  in  Japan. 

A  certain  prominent  school  was  the  scene  of 
quite  a  breeze  lately  because  a  new  American  teacher 
wanted  to  introduce  the  study  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
in  the  English  literature  classes.  "  Scandalous  !  " 
said  the  Japanese  teachers,  and  they  had  their  way  ; 
for  balconies  and  serenades  and  kisses  (I  blush  even 
to  write  about  such  things  while  I  sit  in  a  Japanese 
dwelling  !)  have  no  part  in  the  thought  or  experience 
of  the  Japanese  woman.  How  utterly  different  are 
the  views  of  Japan  and  America  concerning  "  the 
grand  passion  " — well,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  "  the 
grand  passion  "  in  the  Japanese  conception. — W.  T. 
Ellis,  in  the  Outlook.  \ 
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THE  INFERIORITY  OF  ENGLISH  WOMEN! 

By  One  of  Their  American  "  Superiors." 

Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor  has  a  fine  conceit,  if  not  of 
herself,  at  least  of  her  countrywomen,  and  a  corre- 
sponding contempt  for  the  unfortunate  ladies  of  the 
country  into  which  she  has  married.  In  four  pages, 
which  she  contributes  to  the  March  number  of  the 
World  To-day,  she  contrives  to  say  as  many  irritating 
and  offensive  things  as  can  be  crammed  into  such 
small  compass.  To  begin  with,  her  title  is  provoca- 
tive. She  calls  her  article  "  The  American  Woman  as  a 
Higher  Type/'  Mrs.  T.  P.  O'Connor  tells  us  that  the 
English  woman  is  held  in  very  scant  esteem  by 
American  men 

American  men  are  not 
usually  attracted  by  English- 
women, even  if  they  have 
grace  and  beauty.  They  are 
lazy  and  dislike  too  much  ex- 
ertion, while  the  American  is 
accustomed  to  the  ease  and 
comradeship  of  American 
women.  With  an  English 
girl  an  American  would  have 
to  do  all  the  talking  and  all 
the  thinking  and  all  the  court- 
ing, and  make  all  the  exertion 
of  getting  acquainted. 

PITY  THE  POOR  DESPISED 
ENGLISH  WOMAN  ! — 

That  any  American 
woman  should  have  the 
courage  to  marry  an  Eng- 
lishman after  what  Mrs. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  says  ar- 
gues much  for  her  daring. 
For  the  English  husband 
who  has  married  a  rich 
American  wife  considers 
that  he  is  entitled  to  any 
and  all  sacrifices  for  his 
career,  and  he  considers 
it  only  right  that  her  for- 
tune should  be  exploited 
for  his  own  ambition. 
The  woman,  "  like  so 
much  else  in  England,  is 
mostly  an  artificial  product,  suppressed  and  snubbed 
and  kept  in  her  proper  place  by  her  inferior  master, 
Man." 

We  unfortunate  English  do  not  even  know  what  a 
free,  frank  friendship  between  the  sexes  means.  Mrs. 
O'Connor  says : — 

F>y  constant  suppression  and  an  always  perfectly  apparent  air 
of  superiority.  Englishmen  have  managed  to  suppress  very 
largely  the  Englishwoman  ;  certainly  they  have  succeeded  in 
making  her  conventional.  The  ideal  wife  and  mother  is  she 
who  simply  reiterates  her  husband's  ideas,  and  has  none  whatever 
of  her  own.  The  fact  is  that  Englishmen  like  a  woman  in  one 
capacity,  that  of  a  wife  and  a  sweetheart  ;  they  know  nothing  of 
women  as  friends,  as  companions,  as  iniimates.  Indeed,  you 
will  very  rarely  find  the  broadest-minded  Englishman  who  will 
acknowledge  that  such  a  thing  as  a  tender  and  intimate  friend- 
ship enn  exist  between  a  man  and  a  woman  unless  there  i>,  ur 


has  been,  or  will  be,  a  warmer  sentiment  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
That  feeling  of  absolute  comfort  which  exists  between  an 
American  man  and  woman  is  something  that  is  unknown  in 
England. 

— AND  GROVEL  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN  WOMAN. 

If  Mrs.  O'Connor  despises  the  English  woman,  she 
is  prostrate  with  adoring  admiration  for  the  wonderful 
creature  that  the  American  woman  has  blossomed 
into  to-day.  Individuality  in  England  is  considered 
rather  plebeian,  particularly  in  a  woman,  says  Mrs. 
O'Connor,  and  the  Englishman  thinks  that  she  ought 
not  to  have  any  path  except  that  of  a  home-bred, 
home-loving,  cow-like  animal.  American  women  are 
not  cow-like  animals.    Language  fails  me  to  describe 

their  innumerable  perfec- 
tions. I  will  leave  the 
task  to  Mrs.  O'Connor. 

She  says  the  American 
woman  is  all  joyous  ac- 
tivity, frank  and  happy, 
without  guile,  honest, 
fearless  and  courageous, 
and  sure  of  herself,  and 
sure  of  her  own  opinions. 
The  American  woman  is 
the  most  fortunate  in  ex- 
istence. She  is  capable, 
well-read,  witty;  she  is 
kind,  beautiful,  and  wears 
her  clothes  with  distinc- 
tion, and  her  taste  is  an 
instinct  The  taste  of  the 
American  woman  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable 
things  about  her.  The 
American  woman  has 
clearly  demonstrated  what 
sureness  and  happiness, 
poise,  charm,  and  gracious 
gaiety  of  manner  can  do 
towards  the  making  of  a 
woman.  Besides  these 
things,  Mrs.  O'Connor 
says,  she  has  the  warmest, 
the  most  loving  and  mater- 
nal heart  in  the  world. 
The  perfect  understanding  and  the  delightful  intimacy 
between  children  and  their  parents  in  America  is 
.almost  an  unknown  quantity  in  England.  She  is 
constantly  improving  her  mind,  and  in  mental  culti- 
vation she  defies  time. 

WHERE  BOBBIE  BURNS's  PRAYER  IS  SUPERFLUOUS. 

If  we  may  judge  the  American  woman  by  Mrs. 
T.  P.  O'Connor  it  would  seem  that  she  has  not 
omitted  one  remarkable  and  prominent  characteristic 
— namely,  her  monstrous  and  ineffable  "  guid  con- 
ceit of  hersel."  But  this  was  quite  unnecessary  to 
state  specifically,  for  it  is  written  large  over  every  page 
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THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  GOETHE'S  FAUST. 

In  the  Open  Court  for  March,  Dr.  Paul  Carus 
publishes  a  copiously  illustrated  paper  of  twenty-six 
pages   in   length  of  the  significance  of  Goethe's 


From  "  The  Open  Court."] 

Goethe  in  his  last  year,  1832. 

Drawn  from  life  by  C.  A.  Schwerdgeburth. 

Faust.  Faust,  he  says,  is  representative  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Reformation,  with  all  that  it  implies,  the 
dawn  of  natural  science,  and  the  re-awakening  of  the 
humanities  : — 

Faust  typifies  aspiring  mankind  and  has  his  predecessors 
in  all  those  characters  of  history,  literature  and  legend,  who 
find  no  satisfaction  in  their  surroundings  but  dare  destiny  to 
yield  to  them  pleasanter,  better,  nobler  conditions  with  a  richer 
and  deeper  life.  Thus  Faust  embodies  all  those  features 
which  Goethe  endeavoured  to  acquire  and  which  he  himself 
possessed  in  a  high  degree. 

It  is  true  Faust  despairs  of  the  possibility  of  knowledge  and 
the  usefulness  of  science. 

If  science  fails,  if  knowledge  is  impossible,  and  if  reason  can 
not  be  relied  upon,  mankind  is  left  without  a  guide.  Hence 
Faust's  despair  is  well  supplemented  by  the  cynical  advice 
which  Mephistopheles  gives  to  the  student.  These  comments 
are  full  of  satire,  criticising  the  actual  conditions  of  the  sciences 
as  practised  by  mediocre  and  self-seeking  men. 

In  the  old  legend  the  Devil  carried  Faust  away 
as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  end  of  the  story,  but, 
says  Dr.  Carus  : — 

Protestant  writers  took  a  greater  interest  in  the  story  than 
Catholics,  perhaps  because  they  felt  that  the  problem  of  the  man 
who  risked  even  the  salvation  of  his  soul  for  the  sake  of  expand- 
ing his  knowledge  of  and  control  over  the  powers  of  nature 
touched  their  own  fate. 

Goethe  felt  that  the  bold  progressiveness  of  science  and  the 


insatiate  aspiration  of  the  spirit  of  invention  to  make  the  powers 
of  nature  subservient  to  the  needs  of  man,  could  be  no  sin.  The 
courage  of  a  man  who  truly  says  to  himself,  "  Nor  hell  nor 
Devil  can  longer  affright  me,"  is  evidence  of  his  strength,  his 
manliness. 

Dr.  Carus  thinks  that  Goethe  has  failed  to  bring 
out  the  meaning  of  Faust's  salvation  : — 

Instead  of  rescuing  Faust  by  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his 
character  and  the  nobility  of  his  endeavour,  Goethe  makes 
Mephistopheles  lose  his  forfeit  by  mere  negligence  on  account 
of  a  sudden  sentiment  of  lust  that  is  aroused  in  him  by  the  sight 
of  angels. 

But  whether  or  not  Goethe  has  worked  this  out 
rightly,  the  only  thing  that  Mephistopheles  is  allowed 
to  have  is  the  dead  body  of  Faust : — 

Mephistopheles  has  taken  the  mortal  remains,  they  are  his 
share  which  shall  not  be  taken  from  him  ;  he  overlooks  the 
immortal  part  of  Faust's  being,  for  he  is  spiritually  blind  and 
does  not  value  it.  Thus  Mephistopheles  has  only  helped  to  free 
the  immortal  soul  from  the  dross  of  all  its  mortal  ingredients, 
and  now  the  angels  hail  the  transfigured  Faust  and  lift  him 
up  to  his  home,  whither  the  ideal  of  womanhood,  das  rung 
Weibliche,  has  ever  since  been  leading  him,  there  to  be  united 
with  all  that  is  beautiful,  good,  and  true — with  God. 


GOETHE  AS  A  MYSTIC. 

Nora  Alexander  contributes  to  the  Occult  Revieiv 
for  April  a  very  interesting  study  of  Goethe  as  a 
Mystic.    She  quotes  his  saying  :— 

"  My  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  arises  from  the  idea 
of  activity  ;  for  when  I  persevere  to  the  end  in  a  course  of  rest- 
less activity,  I  have  a  sort  of  guarantee  from  Nature  that  when 
the  present  form  of  my  existence  proves  itself  inadequate  for  the 
energising  of  my  spirit,  she  will  provide  another  form  more 
appropriate." 

From  this  he  advances  gradually  to  at  least  entertaining  the 
theory  of  re-incarnation,  hinting  at  it  in  his  youth,  reverting  to 
it  in  his  manhood,  and  finally  boldly  voicing  it  in  a  lyric  to  Frau 
von  Stein,  the  woman  who  for  twelve  years  was  soul  of  his  soul, 
who  held  him  as  no  other  woman,  or  man,  not  even  Schiller 
himself,  ever  held  him  again. 

How  bound  us  Fate  in  such  harmonious  life  ? 

Thou,  alas  !  wast  in  some  other  life. 

Or  my  sister,  or  my  wife. 

This  may  or  may  not  have  influenced  his  view  of  death, 
enabling  him  to  regard  it,  not  as  an  event  to  be  dreaded,  not 
as  an  end,  but  as  a  mere  incident  in  life.  "  One  lifts  up  the 
curtain  ;  one  passes  to  the  other  side.  That  is  all."  Or,  as  he 
elsewhere  expresses  it  : — 

Till  to  thee  this  truth  is  clear, 

Death  means  higher  birth. 

Thou  art  but  a  stranger  here 

On  this  gloomy  earth. 

It  is  this  same  idea  of  evolution  which  draws  him  to  many  of 
the  tenets  of  Oriental  mysticism,  and  so  when  we  find  him  noting 
in  his  diary,  "  All  that  is  belongs  necessarily  to  the  essence  of 
God,  since  God  is  the  only  thing  that  exists,"  we  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  later  statement,  "  All  religions  must  .  .  .  come 
at  last  to  this,  making  the  brute  creation  in  some  degree  par- 
takers of  spiritual  favours." 


Coenobium^  a  magazine  published  at  Lugano,  Italy, 
contains  in  the  February  number  an  interesting  sym- 
posium as  to  the  best  forty  books  suitable  for  the 
library  of  a  recluse.  The  symposium  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  three  parts,  of  which  the  second  is  published 
in  the  current  number.  It  is  an  interesting  sequel  to 
the  "  best  hundred  books  "  of  Lord  Avebury. 
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john  wesley  on  drink,  tobacco,  and  taxes. 

His  Idea  of  a  Licensing  Bill. 

The  London  Quarterly  Review  for  April  publishes 
a  very  interesting  article  on  the  economics  of  John 
Wesley.  The  famous  Apostle  of  Methodism — 
was  specially  severe  against  the  liquor  trade.  "  We  must  not 
sell  anything  which  tends  to  impair  health.  Such  is  eminently 
all  the  liquid  fire  commonly  called  drams  or  spirituous  liquors. 
It  is  true  these  may  have  a  place  in  medicine  ;  they  may  be  of 
use  in  some  disorders,  though  there  would  rarely  be  occasion  for 
them  were  it  not  for  the  unskilfulness  of  the  practitioner.  There- 
fore such  as  prepare  and  sell  them  only  for  this  end  may  keep 
their  conscience  clear.  But  who  are  they  ?  Who  prepare  them  only 
for  this  end  !  Do  you  know  ten  such  distillers  in  England  ?  Then 
excuse  these.  But  all  who  sell  them  in  the  common  way,  to 
any  who  will  buy,  are  poisoners  general.  They  murder  His 
Majesty's  subjects  by  wholesale.  Neither  does  their  eye  pity  or 
spare.  They  drive  them  to  hell  like  sheep.  And  what  is  their 
gain  t  Is  it  not  the  blood  of  these  men  !  Who  then  would  envy 
their  large  estates  and  sumptuous  palaces  ?  A  curse  is  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  curse  of  God  cleaves  to  the  stones,  the 
timber,  the  furniture  of  them  !  The  curse  of  God  is  in  their 
gardens,  their  walks,  their  graves  ;  a  fire  that  burns  to  the 
nethermost  hell "  (VI.  128-9),  anc*  more  to  the  same  effect. 

"  Use  no  tobacco  unless  prescribed  by  a  physician.  It  is  an 
uncleanly  and  unwholesome  self-indulgence,  and  the  more  cus- 
tomary it  is  the  more  resolutely  you  should  break  off  from  every 
degree  of  that  evil  custom."  44  Use  no  snuff  unless  prescribed 
by  a  physician.  I  suppose  no  other  nation  in  Europe  is  in  such 
vile  bondage  to  this  silly,  nasty,  dirty  custom  as  the  Irish  are. 
But  let  Christians  be  in  this  bondage  no  longer."  "  Touch  no 
dram.  It  is  liquid  fire.  It  is  liquid,  though  slow,  poison." 
He  imputes  to  drink,  snuff,  and  smoky  cabins  the  **  blindness 
which  is  so  exceedingly  common  throughout  the  nation." 

In  one  of  his  books  he  declares  : — 

We  cannot  study  to  ruin  our  neighbour's  trade  to  advance  our 
own  ;  much  less  can  we  entice  away  or  receive  any  of  his  ser- 
vants or  workmen  whom  he  has  need  of.  None  can  gain  by 
swallowing  up  his  neighbour's  substance  without  gaining  the 
damnation  of  hell. 

Discussing  the  high  price  of  everything,  Wesley 
makes  two  or  three  suggestions.  Prohibit  all  dis- 
tilling— the  great  bane  of  the  country.  Lay  a  tax  of 
ten  pounds  on  every  horse  exported  to  France,  and  a 
tax  of  five  pounds  on  every  gentleman's  horse.  Let 
no  farms  of  above  a  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Repress 
luxury  both  by  laws  and  example.  As  to  the  national 
debt,  discharge  half  of  it,  so  save  two  millions  a  year 
(Wesley  does  not  say  how),  and  abolish  all  useless  pen- 
sions, especially  to  idle  governors  of  forts  and  castles. 


THE    EDUCATION  BILL. 

For  the  Secular  Solution. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  M.P.,  pleads  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  the  secular  solution  of  the 
religjous  difficulty.    He  says  : — 

The  nation  is  sick  of  this  interminable  and  unchristian 
squabble.  If  half  a  dozen  men  on  both  sides  were  compelled 
to  hold  their  tongues,  or  were  forbidden  to  use  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Churches  for  political  purposes,  the  vast  majority  of 
parents  would  allow  a  settlement  to  be  made,  for  the  people 
desire  their  children  to  be  educated  by  teachers  selected  solely 
for  their  capacity  to  impart  knowledge  and  to  train  the  best 
that  is  in  a  child's  personality. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  Macdonald  would 
specify  the  half-dozen  men  on  each  side  whom  he 
would  like  to  gag. 


of  Reviews. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Findlay,  of  Manchester,  writing  in  die 
Albany  Review,  says,  "That  appalling  letter  by  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester  has  done  more  to  spread  the 
scoffing  secular  spirit  than  a  hundred  Education 
Bills."  Mr.  Findlay  thinks  that  the  principles  under- 
lying this  Bill  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  situation 
as  we  find  it  in  England  to-day. 

Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

In  the  Nineteenth  Century  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley 
carefully  examines  the  Education  Bill,  and  sums  up 
his  ideas  as  to  the  points  which  need  clearing  up,  or 
where  modification  is  desirable,  under  fourteen  heads. 
He  says : — 

Let  me  say  at  once  for  myself,  that  in  substituting  a 
national  municipal  system  for  a  dual  system,  nearly  half  of 
it  under  ecclesiastical  influences,  I  am  willing,  if  the 
denominational  party  will  acquiesce  in  the  change,  to  grant 
to  them  what  the  Bill  grants  in  transferred  rural  schools,  the 
right  to  use  all  Public  Elementary  school  buildings  outside 
of  school  hours  for  teaching  organised  by  themselves,  given  by 
teachers  selected  by  themselves,  to  scholars  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  receive  it. 

Canon  Henson. 

Canon  Henson,  in  the  same  Review,  gives  a  Cross- 
Bench  view  of  the  Educational  crisis.  He  insists 
very  strongly  upon  the  fact  that  the  real  problem  is 
not  how  to  provide  religious  education  for  children 
whose  parents  have  any  ideas  either  about  religion  or 
education,  but  for  the  vast  multitudes  whose  parents 
only  regard  them  as  nuisances,  or  as  potential  means 
of  increasing  their  income.    He  says  : — 

There  are  great  multitudes  of  morally  derelict  children  who 
must  find  in  the  schools,  to  which  they  are  mercifully  compelled 
to  resort,  all  the  higher  teaching  which  normally  they  should 
receive  from  home  and  Church.  These  children  must  find  in 
the  schools,  to  which  the  school-attendance  officers  drive  them, 
all  the  education,  in  the  good  sense,  which  they  will  receive. 
The  school  teacher  is  to  them  parent  and  clergyman  as  welL 

He  approves  of  the  Bill  with  provision  for  Cowper- 
Temple  teaching,  and  he  says  : — 

If  to  these  provisions  could  be  added  the  security  for  the 
quality  of  the  Bible  teaching  which  the  Christian  training  of  the 
teachers  implies,  there  would  be  removed  from  many  minds  tbf 
most  serious  argument  against  accepting  a  settlement  on  the 
lines  of  the  Bill. 

The  case  of  the  elementary  schools  cannot  be  severed  from 
that  of  the  training  colleges.  If  the  latter  remain  effective!} 
denominational,  the  former  might  safely  become  undenomina- 
tional. Here,  perhaps,  the  Government  might  find  the  basis 
of  an  arrangement  with  the  Church  of  England. 

Let  Nature  be  Your  Teacher. 

Mr.  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency,  writing  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  on  education  sub  dioy  says : — 

Until  classes  are  halved  in  size,  until  sickly  children  recem 
special  treatment,  until  school  buildings  are  removed  altogether 
from  slum  areas,  until  every  town  school  has  a  country  "camp," 
until  the  half-time  system  is  a  blot  on  a  closed  chapter  of  educa- 
tional history,  until  continuation  schools  are  a  fact  instead  of  a 
fancy,  our  national  system  of  education  will  be  inefficient,  and 
on  the  whole  unremunerative.  But  all  these  things  are  withm 
the  vkta  of  things  possible,  and  the  individual  child  has  before 
him  an  educational  future  that  no  one  could  have  predicted  lea 
years  ago.  The  outdoor  system  of  education,  the  open-air  coa- 
ception,  makes  progress,  rapid  progress,  seem  possible.  The 
idea  has  suddenly  developed  on  every  side.  Every  schoolmastcf, 
every  schoolmistress,  worthy  of  the  name  is  full  of  it. 
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NEW  MARRIAGE  LAWS  FOR  ROMAN  CATHOLICS. 

The  Month  for  April  publishes  the  contents  of  an 
important  Decree  on  betrothal  and  marriage  issued 
by  the  Holy  See  on  August  2nd  of  last  year.  It 
comes  into  force  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  is  binding 
upon  all  Catholics  throughout  the  whole  world. 
Henceforth  no  marriage  engagements  are  valid  in  the 
eye  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  have  no  canonical  effect 
unless  they  have  been  produced  in  writing,  signed  by 
both  the  parties,  and  countersigned  by  the  parish 
priest  or  the  Ordinary,  or  at  least  by  two  witnesses. 
In  the  past  a  marriage  before  a  registrar  or  in  non- 
Catholic  places  of  worship  without  the  presence  of  a 
priest  was  declared  to  be  unlawful  and  sinful,  but 
henceforth  such  marriages  are  declared  to  be  "  null 
and  void  before  God,  the  Church,  and  in  conscience." 

To  Protestants  this  appears  to  mean  that  a 
Catholic  who  wishes  to  ruin  a  girl  has  only  to 
marry  her  in  a  registry  office  in  order  to  be  per- 
fectly free  before  "God,  the  Church,  and  his  con- 
science," to  desert  her  as  soon  as  he  gets  tired  of 
her.  Fortunately,  the  law  of  civilised  States  ignores 
the  decrees  of  the  Vatican.  It  would  be  quite  as 
honest  to  say  that  if  a  man  makes  a  contract  by 
which  he  obtains  possession  of  a  valuable  estate,  the 
contract  is  "  null  and  void  before  God,  the  Church, 
and  in  conscience"  if  some  technicality  had  been 
neglected  in  drawing  up  that  contract.  The  law  must 
take  notice  of  technicalities,  and  a  contract  may  be 
declared  void  from  a  strictly  legal  point  of  view ;  but 
even  the  most  rudimentary  moral  law  regards  the 
person  who  takes  advantage  of  a  technicality  in  order 
to  defraud  and  swindle  his  neighbour  as  a  scoundrel 
in  the  sight  of  "  God,  the  Church,  and  his  conscience." 
And  what  is  true  about  property  is  still  more  true 
when  it  concerns  the  whole  life  of  a  woman. 

Compared  with  this,  the  other  provisions  of 
the  new  law  are  of  small  importance.  Before 
marrying  anyone  the  priest  must  have  moral  cer- 
tainty that  the  parties  are  free  to  marry.  It  is 
formally  enacted  that  where  the  parties  live  in 
different  parishes  the  marriage  must  be  celebrated  by 
the  priest  of  the  bride,  unless  there  is  some  good 
reason  to  the  contrary.  The  parish  priest  now 
acquires  the  right  to  marry  anyone  who  has  lived  in 
his  parish  for  a  month.  Permission  can  no  longer  be 
granted  by  the  parish  priest  to  the  parties  to  marry 
before  any  priest  they  may  choose.  There  are  two 
cases  in  which  marriage  may  be  validly  and  lawfully 
contracted  without  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest. 
The  first  is  when  one  of  the  parties  is  in  danger  of 
death.  This  danger  need  not  be  certain  nor  proxi- 
mate ;  it  is  sufficient  if  it  be  probable.  Communi- 
cation with  the  Bishop  on  such  matters  by  telegraph 
or  telephone  is  not  encouraged.  The  other  exception 
has  reference  to  districts  where  neither  the  Ordinary, 
nor  the  parish  priest,  nor  a  priest  delegated  by  either 
of  them  can  be  had  for  a  period  of  thirty  days.  In 
such  circumstances  the  parties  may  marry  validly  by 
making  a  formal  declaration  of  consent  before  two 
witnesses. 


This  new  law  binds  all  persons  baptised  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  those  who  have  been  converted 
to  it  from  heresy  or  schism,  whenever  they  have  con- 
tracted espousals  or  marriage  with  one  another.  The 
same  laws  are  also  binding  on  the  same  Catholics  in 
the  case  of  mixed  marriages ;  the  only  exception  to 
this  latter  rule  is  the  German  Empire,  where  mixed 
marriages,  even  when  clandestine,  will  remain  valid. 


RESCUE  APPLIANCES  IN  MINES. 

The  tragic  incident  of  the  death  of  the  miners  at 
Hamstead  gives  actuality  to  an  elaborate  paper 
appearing  in  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  April  on 
"  Rescuing  Appliances  in  the  Mines  of  France."  The 
author,  M.  Jacques  Boyer,  describes  in  detail,  with 
diagrams,  the  various  kinds  of  apparatus  that  have 


The  Hero.s  who  wen.  to  the  Rescue  at  Ham.tead. 


been  invented  in  France  and  elsewhere  for  enabling 
workmen  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a  poisonous  atmo- 
sphere : — 

At  Courrieres,  for  example,  to  cite  hut  a  single  case  of  the  many 
which  might  be  advanced,  the  Paris  firemen  equipped  with 
Vauginot  respirators  penetrated  workings  where  the  German 
miners  from  the  11  Hibernia,"  although  much  more  skilled  in 
underground  work,  did  not  dare  to  venture.  Therefore,  we 
may  state  confidently  that  with  rescue  stations  above  ground, 
with  refuge  chambers  in  dangerous  workings,  with  simple  and 
practical  salvage  appliances  such  as  those  described,  kept 
constantly  in  good  order,  and  finally  with  properly  trained 
rescue  corps,  salvage  work  in  the  collieries  would  be  greatly- 
improved .   

In  an  art  \z  on  the  Divorce  of  the  Future,  which 
Henri  Coulon  and  Rene  de  Chavagnes  contribute  to 
the  first  March  number  of  the  Grande  Ra>ue,  the 
writers  suggest  that  mental  disease  and  habitual 
drunkenness  might  be  included  among  the  causes  of 
divorce. 

In  the  Idler  for  March  Mr.  Richard  Garver  has  an 
interesting  paper  on  the  streets  of  London,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  time  is  coming  when  no  horse  will 
be  allowed  on  the  London  streets  that  is  not  pre- 
ceded by  a  man  carrying  a  red  flag.  He  mentions 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  streets  of  Holborn  is 
^I>35°  per  mite  Pe*  annum,  and  in  Westminster  it  is 
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MUSIC  AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

M.  Maeterlinck  in  Music. 

In  an  article  on  the  Symbolist  Movement  in  Music, 
which  Edouard  Dujardin  contributes  to  the  first' 
March  number  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  there  is  an 
interesting  note  on  the  French  musical  settings  of 
two  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck's  works  — "  Pelleas  et 
Melisande,"  by  Claude  A.  Debussy,  and  "  Ariane," 
by  Paul  Dukas.  It  was  a  mistake  of  Dukas  to 
choose  an  inferior  poem  under  the  pretext  that  it 
provided  musical  situations,  says  the  critic,  but  the 
enchantment  of  the  music  makes  us  forget  the  defects 
of  the  "  book,"  and  creates  unity,  truth,  and  depth  of 
action,  with  the  result  that  Maeterlinck's  poem  exas- 
perates those  who  read  it  without  having  heard  the 
music  of  Dukas ;  it  interests  and  moves  those  who 
hear  it  at  the  saraa  time  as  the  music ;  and  it  seems 
acceptable  only  to  those  who  re-read  it  with  the 
remembrance,  though  unconscious,  of  the  music. 
The  rbles  have  been  reversed :  the  music  has  come 
to  the  aid  of  the  poem  and  has  given  it  meaning,  as  it 
should  be  the  office  of  the  poem  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  music,  and  as  musical  drama 
consists  of  music  which  words  interpret,  and  not  of 
words  which  music  would  interpret.  The  "  book  " 
of  "  Pellets "  was  a  beautiful  subject  insufficiently 
treated ;  the  "  book  "  of  "  Ariane  "  is  an  insufficient 
subject  insufficiently  treated,  but  Debussy  has  the 
advantage  of  a  public  which  does  not  seek  to  separate 
the  poem  and  the  music.  Both  are  listened  to 
together,  and  "  Pelleas "  remains  something  much 
more  resembling  a  drama  than  "  Ariane." 

An  Ingenious  Musician. 

Romain  Rolland,  who  writes  on  Gre'try,  in  the 
Retme  de  Paris  of  March  15  th,  says  it  would  require 
a  volume  to  examine  all  the  ingenious  ideas  of  this 
musician — a  rhy thorn 2ter  ;  a  musical  barometer  which 
played  two  airs,  one  lively  and  in  a  major  key  for  fine 
weather,  and  the  other  slow  and  in  a  minor  key  for 
rain  ;  theories  on  occultism  and  telepathy  ;  theories 
on  the  use  of  music  in  medicine,  especially  in  nervous 
diseases ;  and  theories  on  diet,  to  which  Gre'try 
attributed  an  enormous  influence  on  the  character. 
In  his  notes  on  music  he  discusses  at  great  length  the 
manner  in  which  the  passions  may  be  translated  into 
music,  and  he  analyses  all  the  material:  cf  music,  the 
psychology  of  sound,  and  the  power  of  pure  music  to 
penetrate  the  heart  and  express  what  neither  words 
nor  song  can  say  and  do  not  wish  to  say.  He  dreams 
of  musical  tragedy  in  which  the  dialogue  would  be 
unspoken  ;  he  has  an  idea  of  a  hidden  orchestra,  ideas 
of  large  people's  theatres,  national  games  and  great 
popular  fifes ;  he  desires  small  theatrical  schools  for 
the  training  of  actors  and  writers ;  and  he  insists  on 
the  importance  of  singing  in  elementary  education. 
Effects  of  Music  on  Animals. 

There  is  an  article  on  the  Effects  of  Music  on 
Amimals  in  the  first  March  number  of  La  Revue. 
The  writer,  M.  Danbresse,  tells  this  story  of  a  spider. 


Rubinstein  was  giving  three  recitals  at  Brussels  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Grande  Harmonic  When  he  reached  the 
second  piece  at  each  of  the  recitals  a  monster  spider, 
such  as  one  sees  in  museum  collections  of  arachnids 
of  tropical  countries,  was  seen  to  settle  on  the  piano 
to  listen  to  the  divine  tones  of  the  master,  but  as  soon 
as  the  applause  began  the  monster  disappeared  in  a 
large  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  old  platform.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  many  concerts  and  hundreds 
of  pianists  at  the  Grande  Harmonie,  but  the  great 
spider  was  never  seen  again.  Horses  are  understood 
to  have  a  very  delicate  ear,  and  discords  are  distress- 
ing to  them,  that  is  to  say,  discords  are  alarming, 
dangerous.  They  prefer  the  sound  of  the  flute  to 
that  of  the  violin,  and  they  like  the  trumpet  The 
wolf  has  a  horror  of  music.  All  animals  are  affected 
in  some  way  by  music,  and  most  have  a  musical 
memory,  and  can  recognise  notes  and  fragments  of 
airs. 

The  Mask  is  the  title  of  a  new  monthly  magazine 
which  is  about  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Gordon  Craig, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  to  bring  before  the  public 
all  the  vital  aspects,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the 
art  of  the  theatre.  Each  issue  will  be  illustrated 
with  designs  for  theatres,  stage  scenes,  costumes, 
masques,  etc. 

*  *  * 

The  Chautauquan  for  March  continues  its  account 
of  the  story  of  American  painting.  The  sixth  article 
is  devoted  to  Modern  Portrait  Painting,  and  deals, 
among  others,  with  the  paintings  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent, 
Mr.  Daniel  Huntington,  and  Mr.  Seymour  Thomas. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Charles  Reid,  in  the  Royal  Magazine  for 
April,  gives  a  delightful  account  of  the  way  in  which 
he  photographs  birds.  His  chief  success  appears  to 
be  with  young  birds  before  they  have  learned  to 
fly.  They  can  be  posed  for  the  camera  without  much 
difficulty,  and  the  result  is  very  successful. 

*  *  * 

Four  interesting  features  in  current  magazines  are— 

"  Sir  Noel  Paton,"  by  Mr.  Conolly  (ill.),  English 
Illustrated  Magazine. 

,  Silhouettes  by  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  III.,  from  Lady  Dorothy  Neville's  collection, 
Girts  Realm. 

Coloured  photography,  with  reproductions  in  colour 
of  results  of  the  new  process,  Strand. 

"  Easter  in  Art,"  by  C.  Willoughby  (ill.),  the  Quiver. 

*  *  * 

In  the  opening  article  in  the  April  Connoisseur 
Mr.  P.  G.  Konody  gives  an  account  of  the  New 
Dublin  Gallery  of  Modern  Art,  which  has  been 
founded  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hugh  P.  Lane.  An 
interesting  feature  in  the  Collection  is  the  work  of  the 
Barbizon  men  and  other  French  schools,  but  most 
important  of  all  is  the  collection  of  pictures  by  Irish 
artists. 
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LUTHER  ON  HENRY  VIII. 

A  sample  of  Luther's  controversial  style  may 
fittingly  be  given  from  his  pamphlet  to  Henry  VIII. : 
"  If  a  King  of  England  spits  his  impudent  lies  in  my 
face  I  have  a  right  in  my  turn  to  throw  them  back 
down  his  own  throat.  If  he  blasphemes  my  sacred 
doctrines,  if  he  casts  his  filth  at  the  throne  of  my 
Monarch,  my  Christ,  he  need  not  be  astonished  at 
my  defiling  in  like  manner  his  royal  diadem,  and 
proclaiming  him,  King  of  England  though  he  be,  a 
liar  and  a  rascal." — London  Quarterly  Review. 

*  *      *  ' 

MR.  H.  G.  WELLS'S  "  FUTURE  OF  AMERICA." 

For  a  century,  perhaps,  several  books  a  year  have 
been  written  about  us,  but  not  a  baker's  dozen  of 
them  deserve  more  assiduous  attention  than  this  small 
volume.  It  is  a  book  full  of  imaginative  insight,  full  of 
swift  glimpses,  as  if  the  eye  were  aided  by  a  powerful 
glass.  Even  when  he  looks  upon  a  great  question, 
like  that  of  immigration  or  the  negro,  he  throws 
more  light  into  it  and  about  it  than  many  who  lived 
long  in  its  presence. — Chautauquan  for  March. 

*  *  * 

ON  LADY  DOROTHY  NEVILLE'S  "REMINISCENCES." 

But  why  does  the  book,  in  spite  of  all  these  diver- 
sions, fill  us  with  depression,  as  though  on  a  rainy 
day  we  had  lost  ourselves  in  some  dingy  and 
rambling  old  house,  crowded  with  ornaments,  and 
frivolous  in  spite  of  its  age  ?  It  is  partly  because  it 
is  so  solid  still  in  appearance  and  formidable  with  all 
the  furniture  of  life,  and  partly  because  whatever 
genuine  test  you  apply  to  it,  it  goes  to  pieces  directly. 
—Virginia  Stephen,  in  Cornhill. 

*  *  * 

HOW  LINCOLN  BELIEVED  IN  GOD. 

Not  far  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  a  prominent  senator, 

whom  we  may  call  Senator  D  ■,  in  a  strong,  deep 

voice  remarked  :  "  I  believe  that,  if  we  could  only  do 
right  as  a  people,  the  Lord  would  help  us  and  we 
should  have  a  decided  success  in  this  terrible  struggle." 
Mr.  Lincoln,  hearing  the  remark  of  the  senator,  with 
his  clear,  shrill  enunciation,  cried  out :  "  My  faith  is 
greater  than  yours."  The  senator  who  had  spoken 
then  said,  "  How  so,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?  "  "I  am  confi- 
dent," said  he,  "  that  God  will  make  us  do  sufficiently 
right  to  give  us  the  victory." — General  Howard,  in 
the  Century. 

*  *  * 

QUAINT  marriage  custom. 
Among  the  northern  castes  of  the  Betul  district 
there  is  a  quaint  marriage  custom.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  go  to  the  river  to  worship  Ghatoia,  the 
god  of  river  crossings.  Going  to  the  river,  the 
bridegroom  runs  after  the  bride,  beating  her  with  a 
thin  stick,  but  on  the  way  back  the  bride  beats  the 
bridegroom,  saying,  "  All  my  life  you  will  beat  me ; 
to-day  I  shall  beat  you." — The  Indian  World. 


SCOTLAND  UNDER  CROMWELL. 

"  Thair  justice,"  says  Nicoll,  "  exceedit  the  Scottis 
in  mony  thinges."  The  preservation  of  order  in  the 
country  was  also  efficiendy  maintained.  Forts  were 
built  and  garrisoned  at  Inverness,  Inverlochy,  Perth, 
Ayr,  and  Leith,  and  there  were  also  about  twenty 
smaller  ones  built.  As  a  result  the  Highlands  were 
controlled,  and  internal  communication  was/acilitated. 
"  A  man  may  ride  all  Scodand  over  with  a  switch  in 
his  hand  and  ;£ioo  in  his  pocket,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  these  five  hundred  years." — Theodora 
Keith,  in  the  Scottish  Historical  Review. 

*  *  * 

the  past  and  present  in  education. 
In  the  late  sixties  my  father  was  accustomed  to 
send  to  Scotland  for  engineers  capable  of  keeping 
engine  log-books,  because  enough  grown  men  who 
could  read  and  write  were  not  to  be  found  in  one  of 
England's  greatest  seaports.  In  the  same  city  there 
were  at  that  time  dames'  schools  where  there  were  no 
books,  still  less  any  Nature  or  object  teaching  which 
might  profitably  replace  them,  and  where  the  children 
learned  their  letters  from  the  local  Alhambra  playbills. 
— C.  S.  Bremner,  in  School. 

*  *  * 

WHY  TREAT  WOMEN  WORSE  THAN  ANIMALS? 

No  man  in  his  senses  would  treat  the  female  of  any 
species  of  animal  under  his  care  in  the  manner  we 
treat  our  own.  He  would  never  dream  of  placing 
ridiculous  restrictions  and  dwarfing  conditions  upon 
these,  and  is  rewarded  by  a  natural  and  proportionate 
development  of  the  sexes  alike. —  Westminster  Reinew. 

*  *  * 

THE  RAGGED,  FILTHY  DEPRAVITY  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Howard,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity, recently  declared,  after  a  visit  to  Europe,  that — 
"  There  was  a  surprise  in  store  for  every  visitor  to 
Germany  who  expected  to  see  want  and  misery  on 
every  hand."  .  .  .  He  will  fail  to  find  the  ragged, 
filthy  depravity  which  marks  England." —  Westminster 
Review. 

*  *  * 

SOMETHING  LIKE  A  DOG  STORY. 

A  Newfoundland  dog  when  given  a  penny  would 
spend  it  at  the  baker's,  but  if  he  didn't  feel  hungry, 
used  to  hide  it  under  a  mat.  This  was  his  bank,  and 
sometimes  he  had  quite  a  number  of  coppers  thus 
collected.  From  this  pile  he  used  to  take  a  half- 
penny or  penny  when  he  wanted  it.  He  knew  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  two  coins,  and  that  he 
had  to  get  two  biscuits  for  a  penny  and  one  for 
a  halfpenny.  If  he  took  a  penny  and  wanted  only 
one  biscuit,  he  would  wait  for  his  change.  Once  he 
was  tried  with  a  sixpence.  He  promptly  took  it  to 
the  baker's,  obtained  two  biscuits  and  five  pennies, 
and  then  returned  to  the  giver  and  let  him  have  the 
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IS  GOLF  A  DEAR  GAME  OR  NOT? 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sabine,  in  Fry's  Magazine  for  April, 
maintains  that  dozens  of  golfers  play  golf  all  the  year 
round  at  a  cost  of  4s.  a  week.  This  includes  the 
£2  as.  subscription,  £2  10s.  for  travelling  expenses, 
£2  1  os.  for  balls,  and  another  £2  10s.  for  extras. 
Of  course,  this  £10  does  not  include  meals  and 
refreshments  on  the  links. 

*  *.  * 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  WOMEN. 

In  East  and  West  for  February  there  is  an  interest- 
ing editorial  note  on  the  Indian  Ideal  of  Womanhood. 
The  writer  says  that  India  has  sacrificed  the  freedom 
of  woman  on  the  akar  of  purity,  under  the  belief, 
encouraged  by  ascetic  teachers,  sometimes  with  wild 
and  absurd  stories,  that  the  two  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  But  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
woman  enjoyed  the  same  measure  of  liberty  in  India 
at  one  time  as  she  does  to-day  in  Burma.  It  is 
curious  that  in  Burma  Buddhism  has  not  injuriously 
aflfected  the  position  of  women. 

*  *  * 

ADVERTISE  "THE  EMPIRE  IN  LIQUIDATION. 

I  think  that  a  prudent  anxiety  for  our  future 
welfare  should  lead  our  statesmen,  on  grounds  of 
both  principle  and  expediency,  to  adopt  as  their 
definite  policy  that  of  ultimately  withdrawing  from  all 
those  territories,  Crown  Colonies,  and  Protectorates 
where  our  presence  is  now  maintained  by  force 
against  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants  or  of  the  legiti- 
mate rulers,  and  that  this  policy  should  be  publicly 
proclaimed  for  the  information  of  the  world  at  large. 
The  same  considerations  do  not  quite  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies,  and  the 
question  of  their  treatment  might  be  reserved  for 
later  examination  and  decision. — H.  Ellis,  in  the 
Positivist  Review. 

*  *  * 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GOOD  STENOGRAPHER. 

"  My  advice  would  be  :  gain  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  do  not  think  of  speed  until  you 
know  the  correct  form  for  every  word.  Then  practise 
at  least  an  hour  each  day.  Neatness  is  a  most 
important  thing.  The  man  who  writes  the  neatest 
and  lightest,  and  hardly  lets  his  pen  touch  the  paper, 
makes  the  fastest  writer.  Read  everything  that  is 
published  in  shorthand.  Enthusiasm  is  the  great 
necessity,  and  without  it  high  speed  cannot  be 
attained.  It  will  not  come  without  a  lot  of  hard 
work.  The  game,  however,  is  worth  the  candle." — 
Mr.  Godfrey,  winner  of  all  international  prizes  for 
speed  in  shorthand — 220  words  per  minute. —  Young 
Men's  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

THE  MOST  MARVELLOUS  OF  MACHINES. 

The  human  brain  is  the  most  marvellous  machine 
in  the  world.    It  occupies  less  space  in  proportion  to 


its  capabilities  than  any  machine  it  ever  invented. 
It  sends  a  special  nerve — -160,000  in  all — to  every 
ultimate  fibre  of  some  five  hundred  muscles,  to  many 
thousand  branching  twigs  of  arteries,  to  every  pinhead 
area  of  the  numerous  glands  which  keep  the  machine 
properly  oiled,  heated,  or  cooled ;  to  some  sixteen 
square  feet  of  skin,  which  is  the  outpost  guard  of  its 
castle,  with  such  completeness  that  the  point  of  a  pin 
cannot  find  an  area  unguarded.  It  possesses  special 
quarters  for  the  reception  and  translation  of  a  coristabt 
stream  of  vibrations  that  are  the  product  of  all  things 
movable  or  still  in  the  outer  world.  On  the  retina  of 
every  open  eye  is  a  picture  of  the  outer  view,  a 
focussed  imprint  of  every  ray  of  light  and  colour ;  and 
in  the  Visual  Chamber  of  the  Mental  Palace  stands  a 
Vibrascope,  a  magic  lantern  that  receives  the  retinal 
picture  in  its  billion  speeding  series  of  light  waves  and 
throws  them  upon  its  mental  screen  as  a  living  moving 
picture  of  light  and  shade  and  colour.  In  the  Cham* 
ber  of  Sound  is  a  Vibraphone,  over  whose  active 
wires  passes  every  wave  of  sound,  from  the  dripping 
of  the  dew  to  the  orchestral  fortissimo,  from  the 
raucous  screech  of  the  locomotive  to  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  through  the  meadow  grass. — Edward  A.  Ayrks, 
in  Harper's  Magazine  for  April. 

*  *  * 

SOME  EXAMINATION  HOWLERS. 

The  following  Malapropisms  are  selected  and  pub- 
lished from  certain  examination  papers  : — 

A  diplomat  is  someone  who  puts  true  things  in  a 
better  light,  which  changes  them,  and  alters  their 
sense. 

A  lake  is  a  piece  of  water  that  the  land  has  grown 
round. 

The  base  of  a  triangle  is  the  side  we  don't  talk 
about. 

A  volcano  is  a  burning  mountain  that  has  a  creator 
and  throws  out  melted  rocks. 

If  the  earth  did  not  revolt  we  should  always  have 
equal  nights  and  days. 

The  lungs  are  organs  of  execration. 

The  blood  in  the  body  is  taken  by  means  of  tubs 
to  the  heart,  and  there  detained. 

How  did  William  I.  put  down  the  rebellions  of  the 
Saxons  ? — He  put  them  down  in  Doomsday  Book. 

— "  Malapropisms,"  in  the  Albany  Review. 

*  *  * 

A  SURVEY  OF  SOCIAL  ASSETS. 

Progress,  the  organ  of  the  British  Institute  of  Social 
Service,  publishes  in  its  April  number  a  most  valuable 
classification  of  social  agencies  working  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of  our  people. 
The  paper  is  called  Social  Assets,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  local  committees  should  be  formed  everywhere  to 
make  accurate  surveys  of  how  far  these  agencies  exist 
in  their  district.  It  is  work  very  similar  to  that  which 
our  Helpers  undertook  eighteen  years  ago,  but  much 
more  somatically  arrange4e 
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THE  PESSIMISM  OF  "  OUIDA." 

Brutality  is  increasing  everywhere,  and  England 
has  forfeited  her  reputation  for  humanity  and  mercy 
by  this  frightful  war  in  South  Africa.  The  masses 
grow,  and  will  grow,  more  vulgar  every  year.  Art, 
so  far  from  being  generalised,  is  dying.  What  is 
called  civilisation  is  completely  destroying  the  beauti- 
ful arts  and  handicrafts  of  Asia.  Art  and  machinery 
cannot  dwell  together.  I  see  that  you  feel  the 
world  is  going  backward  and  becoming  more  and 
more  brutal.  The  movement  of  a  hundred  years  ago 
has  had  no  influence,  and  the  hideous  increase  of 
animal  torture,  due  to  science,  is  the  chief  mark  of  the 
time.  Motoring,  too,  is  surely  a  hardening  and 
brutalising  factor,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  keen 
motorist  feels  any  pang  at  the  deaths  he  causes :  why 
did  the  stupid  creature  get  in  the  way  ?  Human  life 
seems  to  me  much  coarser  and  ruder  than  it  was 
even  twenty- five  years  ago.  What  say  you  ? — 
u  Ouida,"  in  the  Humanitarian  for  March. 

*  *  * 

JEWS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  total  number  of  Jews  in  the  United  States  is 
not  less  than  1,600,000,  and  may  reach  2,000,000. 
They  have  established  themselves  in  our  leading 
cities,  comparatively  few  of  them  being  found  in 
small  towns  and  country  places.  In  Greater  New 
York  there  are  about  1,000,000,  in  Chicago  180,000, 
in  Philadelphia  100,000,  in  Boston  80,000,  in  St. 
Louis  50,000,  in  Pittsburgh  45,000,  in  Baltimore 
35,000,  in  Cleveland  35,000,  in  San  Francisco  33,000, 
in  Cincinnati  30,000,  in  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
28,000.  The  larger  part  of  these  Jews  have  come  to 
this  country  within  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  the 
rate  of  increase  from  this  source  is  rapidly  advancing. 
The  positions  of  influence  occupied  by  many  of 
these  Jews  give  them  a  power  far  beyond  what 
might  be  indicated  by  their  numbers.  On  good 
authority  it  is  stated  that  in  New  York  there  are 
about  three  thousand  Jewish  lawyers  and  a  thousand 
Jewish  physicians.  In  each  of  the  large  universities 
there  are  from  one  to  six  professors  who  belong  to 
the  Hebrew  race.  In  addition  to  their  own  distinc- 
tively Jewish  newspapers  some  of  the  leading  dailies 
are  owned  by  Jews. — The  Christian  Statesman, 
March. 

*  *  * 

THE  ECONOMIC  CRISIS  IN  GERMANY. 

The  Economic  and  Financial  Condition  of  Ger- 
many at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  is  the 
subject  of  an  article,  by  Raphael  Georges  LeVy,  in 
the  first  March  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 
He  says  the  crisis  in  Germany  in  the  past  year  has  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  American  crisis.  In  the 
United  States  the  crisis  developed  with  extraordinary 
violence  because,  in  addition  to  the  natural  causes  of 
every  crisis,  there  were  unforeseen  elements  which 
brought  about  exceptional  troubles.  In  Germany  the 
crisis  is  the  natural  result  of  an  over-prosperous 


period,  and  in  a  sense  there  is  no  German  crisis  at  all. 
It  is  simply  the  inevitable  evolution  of  human  society 
which  alternates  between  intense  epochs  of  production 
and  periods  of  calm.  The  writer  does  not  think  the 
increase  of  population  a  danger  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
regards  it  as  an  element  of  strength,  from  both  the 
military  and  the  industrial  point  of  view. 

*  *  * 

AGAINSt  MUNICIPAL  SOCIALISM. 

Louis  Paul  Dubois  criticises  in  the  first  March 
number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  Municipal 
Socialism  in  England.  He  thinks  it  a  strange 
anomaly  that  England,  the  traditional  country  of 
individualism  and  economic  liberty,  should  give  the 
most  complete  example  and  the  most  extended  appli- 
cation of  municipal  Socialism  of  all  the  countries 
of  Europe.  But  the  principle  we  are  asked  to 
believe  was  being  carried  too  far,  and  as  a 
reaction  has  set  in,  the  writer  takes  the  op- 
portunity to  examine  the  situation  and  mark  the 
results  from  the  financial,  economic,  and  social  point 
of  view.  From  the  economic  point  of  view,  he  says, 
the  general  opinion  is  that  municipal  industries  are 
not  only  more  costly  than  private  enterprises,  but 
they  lack  the  spirit  of  invention  and  progress,  and  the 
commercial  tact,  which  are  the  soul  of  business.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  so  far  from  being  a  factor  of  pro- 
gress, municipalism  paralyses  it  by  paralysing  compe- 
tition, and  in  the  branches  of  industry  in  which  the 
municipalities  have  not  a  monopoly  their  competi- 
tion is  disastrous  to  private  enterprise.  He  warns 
France  against  the  experiences  of  England. 

*  *  * 

THE  PERSONALITY  OF  PLANTS. 

The  second  March  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
publishes  an  interesting  article  by  J.  Owsinsky,  on 
the  Personality  of  Plants.  The  writer,  who  is  the 
owner  of  extensive  territory  in  Podolsk,  is  described 
as  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  culture  which  has 
had  surprising  results.  He  believes  in  the  existence 
of  the  "  vegetable  animal/'  and  in  the  principle  that 
plants,  like  animals,  live  a  natural  life,  and  have  needs, 
desires,  and  a  conscience.  As  a  starting  point,  he 
treats  plants  as  we  treat  animals — that  is  to  say,  he 
realises  that  we  must  take  account  of  their  will  if  we 
wish  them  to  yield  to  our  desires.  In  regard  to  the 
action  of  temperature  and  light  on  plants,  he  finds 
plants  as  sensitive  as  animals,  and  the  secret  of  his 
new  system  of  culture  consists  simply  in  sowing  the 
grains  of  cereals  very  close  together  in  such  a  way 
that  each  grain  falls  singly  or  separately  and  leaves 
enough  clear  space  for  the  admission  of  the  sun  and 
the  light.  The  advantages  of  the  system  are  the 
saving  of  half  the  cost  of  cultivation  and  the  doubling 
of  the  crops.  By  regulating  the  moisture  in  the  soil 
the  seeds  germinate  in  dry  weather,  and  during  wet 
seasons  the  plants  suffer  less  from  humidity.  Bacteria 
multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  bac- 
teria that  the  enormous  crops  are  due.  The  plants 
mature  quicker  and  so  suffer  less  from  parasites. 
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THE  AUSTRALASIAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  February  number  of  this  magazine,  newly  to 
hand,  gives  a  very  optimistic  account  of  the  prosperity 
of    the  Australian    Commonwealth.     The  editor 

says  : — 

A  fine  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  Australia  is  made  available 
from  the  returns  of  the  revenue  paid  to  the  States  during  the 
latter  six  months  of  1906-7.  More  than  the  revenue  which 
they  received  during  1906,  New  South  Wales  received 
,£485,682  ;  Victoria,  ,£226,453  ;  Queensland,  £36,681 ;  South 
Australia,  £121,418  ;  Tasmania,  £27,654 ;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  the  States  received  £327,093  out  of  the  Commonwealth's 
share  of  the  revenue  from  customs  and  excise. 

There  can  be  no  juggling  with  the  figures  1  elating  to  Australian 
trade  expansion  which  have  been  issued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Last  year  the'  total  trade  for  the  year  amounted  to 
£124,781,611  as  compared  with  £114,467,269  in  1906.  An 
increase  of  over  £10,000,000  in  one  year  is  amazing.  But  it  is 
still  more  instructive  to  look  back  a  few  years.  In  round 
numbers  the  total  trade  in  pounds  sterling  for  1902  was  84J 
million  ;  1903,  86  million  ;  1904,  94J  million  ;  1905,  95  million  ; 
1906,  114$  million;  1907,  124$  million. 

Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  will  be  glad  to  hear  that — 

it  surely  cannot  be  very  long  before  penny  postage  is  introduced. 
Penny  postage  made  the  Post  Office  in  Victoria.  South  Aus- 
tralia still  retains  her  twopenny  postage.  New  South  Wales 
has  a  partial  penny  post ;  but  it  is  not  wise  that  in  this  continent 
it  should  cost  twopence  to  send  a  letter  within  its  borders. 
New  Zealand  has  set  a  wonderful  example  to  us  in  that  respect. 
I  ler  horizon  of  cheapest  postage  is  only  bounded  by  the  British 
Empire. 

One  curious  item  of  legislation  in  the  interests  of 
labour  is  referred  to  in  the  attempt  that  has  been 
made  to  render  illegal  the  use  of  corn-sacks  weighing 
more  than  2oolbs.  It  is  maintained  that  in  the  hot 
climate  of  Australia  the  extra  4olbs.  is  too  heavy  for 
the  men  to  carry.  Farmers  protest  loudly  against 
the  prohibition,  but  the  Minister,  Mr.  Chapman,  has 
stated  that  if  the  importation  of  a  larger  kind  of  sack 
does  not  stop  the  use  of  it  he  will  prohibit  the  ex- 
portation of  sacks  containing  more  than  20olbs.  of 
corn. 

The  Australasian  Review  of  Reviews  is  not 
enamoured  with  Sir  Alfred  Deakin's  attempt  to  intro- 
duce compulsory  military  service,  even  though  it  is 
limited  to  three  years,  and  to  three  weeks  in  each 
year  : — 

The  very  feeling  which  should  lie  at  the  bottom  of  an  effi- 
cient Defence  Force  seems  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  in  the 
Government  proposals.  It  is  quite  recognised  by  the  promoters 
that  the  scheme  to  institute  a  citizen  soldiery  will  be  useless 
without  patriotic  feeling,  and  yet  compulsory  service  is  more 
likely  to  prevent  patriotic  feeling  than  anything  else.  It  will 
provoke  nausea.   

The  Modern  Review^  which,  curiously  enough,  deals 
mostly  with  historical  subjects,  publishes  a  paper  on 
"  Indians  in  America."  The  writer  regrets  that  the 
number  of  people  who  are  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  (East)  Indians  in  North  Americais  extremely  limited 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  With  such 
odds  against  them  the  prospects  of  success  in  a 
country  with  whose  conditions  they  are  but  slightly 
acquainted  are  by  no  means  sanguine. 


THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  approach  of  the  Presidential  Election  over- 
shadows all  things  in  the  United  States,  magazines 
included.  But  the  American  Rroiew  of  Reviews 
refuses  to  be  submerged  by  electioneering  copy,  and 
devotes  itself  to  describing  the  immense  moral  and 
material  improvements  that  are  being  accomplished 
in  America.  I  notice  elsewhere  the  most  remarkable 
paper  on  "The  Prohibition  Cyclone"  that  has 
burst  over  the  Southern  States,  and  also  the  account 
of  the  record  cruise  of  the  American  Armada  round 
Cape  Horn.  There  is  another  most  interesting  paper 
on  the  completion  of  the  railways  under  the  Hudson, 
a  work  which  has  cost  ^14,000,000  sterling.  At  the 
New  York  terminal  the  station  officials  can  handle 
1,000  passengers  per  minute.  Another  most 
suggestive  paper  describes  the  immense  area — over 
100  million  acres — of  swamp  which  await  draining 
in  the  United  States.  The  editor's  History  of  the 
Month  is  as  full  and  as  copiously  illustrated  as  ever. 
No  American  abroad  can  afford  to  do  without  the 
American  Review  of  Reviews.  It  is  the  only  periodical 
that  can  keep  one  posted  on  all  things  American  all 
the  year  round.   

THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  raves  more  suo  over  the 
Kaiser's  letter  to  Lord  Tweedmouth;  and  thanks  its 
stars  that  the  Times  has  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a 
Belgian  or  German  syndicate.  It  throws  no  light, 
however,  upon  the  nationality  of  the  men#  who 
supplied  Mr.  Moberly  Bell  with  capital.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wilson  maintains  that,  Mr.  Asquith's  declar- 
ation notwithstanding,  the  Government  has  aban- 
doned the  two  Power  standard,  and  declares  that 
the  British  Navy  is  drifting  back  into  the  state  into 
which  it  fell  thirty  years  ago  under  Admiral  Sir 
Cooper-Key. 

Mr.  Garvin  wearies  us  once  more  with  his  old 
hurdy-gurdy  strain  in  denunciation  of  Free  Trade. 
Dr.  Soderberg  sets  forth  the  Swedish  view  of  the 
Aland  question,  which  is  treated  from  the  Russian 
point  of  view  in  the  Contemporary  by  Dr.  Dillon. 
There  is  a  most  charming  picture  of  life  at  Osborne 
College  by  a  Cadet,  who  ought  certainly  to  be  rescued 
from  the  Navy  and  recruited  for  literature.  A  lad 
who  can  write  like  that  is  fit  for  something  better  than 
sea  service.  Mr.  Basil  Tozer  warns  publishers  that  if 
they  are  not  more  careful  they  will  see  a  censorship 
established  for  novels.    He  says  : — 

Let  a  few  score  more  of  the  fleshly  narratives  be  launched  upon 
the  book  market,  and  sold  in  their  tens  of  thousands,  and  without 
excitement,  or  any  sort  of  preliminary  demonstration,  we  shail 
find  ourselves  saddled  with  a  censor  of  fiction  who,  rest  assured, 
will  quickly  shut  down  not  merely  the  fiction  that  is  admittedly 
filthy,  but  in  addition  a  vast  amount  of  excellent  work  that 
most  certainly  ought  to  be  published. 

The  Colonial  chronicle  gives  some  interesting 
information  about  the  forthcoming  pageant  at  Quebec. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  for  April  is  a  good 
number  of  varied  interest.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden 
begins  what  promises  to  be  a  very  valuable  series  of 
papers  upon  "South  African  Natives  and  their 
Problems."  Mr.  Lewis  Melville  gossips  pleasantly 
upon  "  Some  Eighteenth-Century  Men  About  Town," 
basing  his  paper  chiefly  upon  the  life,  adventures  and 
opinions  of  Colonel  George  Hanger.  Mrs.  Alfred 
Lytton,  who  tells  us  that  she  is  tired  of  the  strutting 
cocks  in  French  literature  and  the  frail  insidious 
women,  praises  highly  the  novels  of  Rene'  Bazin,  who 
dabbles  not  at  all  in  the  terrors  and  delights  of 
illicit  love-affairs.  A  writer  called  "  Outis  "  sings  the 
praises  of  "  the  Cardwell  System  in  the  Army." 

THE  AGRARIAN  QUESTION  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  J.  Alfred  Spender,  in  a  paper  entitled  "From 
the  Old  Rural  System  to  the  New,"  says  : — 

Deprived  of  their  rights  of  common,  immobilised  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  and  unable  to  support  life  on  their  wages,  the 
labouring  class  passed  wholesale  into  the  rank  of  paupers. 
During  these  years  the  labourers  of  the  country  paid  even  more 
heavily  for  the  improvement  of-  agriculture  than  the  artisans  of 
the  towns  for  the  introduction  of  machinery.  .  .  .  When  we 
remember  how  comparatively  modern  is  our  present  landed 
system,  and  still  more  when  we  look  down  the  long  list  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  which  compulsory  expropriation  (with  but  very 
slight  compensation)  was  applied  to  yeomen  and  labourers  for 
the  benefit  of  landowners,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  or  indignant 
if  the  legislature  makes  a  moderate  use  of  the  same  weapon  in 
their  behalf. 

ANGLO-RUSSIAN  CONSULAR  RELATIONS. 

Baron  Heyking  makes  a  suggestion  that  it  would  be 
well  if  the  method  of  dealing  with  deserters  from 
Russian  ships  in  British  ports  were  assimilated  to  that 
which  prevails  in  Russian  ports  when  dealing  with 
English  deserters.    He  says  : — 

A  Consular  State  treaty,  which  would  determine  the  com- 
petency of  foreign  Consuls  and  formulate  their  rights  and 
privileges,  would  therefore  not  introduce  a  new  principle  in 
the  Consular  relations  of  Great  Britain,  but  would  only  make 
them  more  fitted  to  serve  the  cause  of  international  inter- 
course. 

THE  OPENING  6F  THE  EASTERN   QUESTION.  ' 

The  writer  of  the  Chronique  of  Foreign  Affairs  is 
impressed  by  the  significance  of  Sir  Edward  Grey's 
recent  action  in  proposing  the  creation  of  an 
autonomous  Macedonia  under  a  Turkish  governor 
appointed  for  a  term  of  years  with  the  approval  of 
the  Powers.  He  thinks  that  it  will  be  opposed  to 
the  uttermost  by  Austria  and  by  Germany,  as  well  as 
by  the  Sultan  : — 

An  autonomous  Macedonia  would  mean  the  ultimate  exclusion 
of  Hapsburg  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Ottoman  power 
upon  the  other.  The  fundamental  questions  with  regard  to  the 
future  of  the  Near  East  are  all  involved  in  this  problem.  In 
alliance  with  St.  Petersburg  the  policy  of  Sofia  would  close,  as 
we  have  said,  the  A ustro- Hungarian  route  to  Salonika.  There 
are,  of  course,  even  greater  things  at  stake.  It  is  the  fixed  con- 
viction at  Berlin  that,  like  Belgium,  Holland  and  Denmark, 
the  whole  of  the  Hapsburg  dominions  must  be  drawn  into  a 
customs  union  with  tne  German  Empire.    Upon  the  basis  of 


this  wider  Zollverein  would  gradually  arise  a  new  federal 
State. 

This  new  federal  Stafe  would  extend  across  Asia 
Minor  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  writer  warns  Sir 
Edward  Grey  thaj  "  a  policy  of  splendid  isolation  will 
accomplish  nothing  in  Macedonia.  We  can  have  no 
hope  of  success  except  by  working  in  the  closest 
r  accord  with  St.  Petersburg." 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  for  April   is  a  good 
number.    Mr.  Charles  Bright  writes  at  length  con-* 
cernihg  wireless  telegraphy  and  its  effect  on  cables. 
He  says  : — 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  secure  really  complete  secrecy 
from  any  method  of  open  wave  radiation.  A  radio- telegraphist, 
with  the  right  apparatus  and  a  knowledge  of  the  tune,  could 
upset  any  system  of  Hertzian  wave  telegraphy.  Whilst  radio- 
telegraphy  has  a  considerable  sphere  before  it  in  directions  for 
which  a  submarine  cable  is  unsuited,  the  former  is  not  at  present 
a  serious  competitor  with  the  latter.  Its  domain  lies,  indeed;  in 
other  directions,  though  some  day  it  may  prove  serviceable  for 
the  simultaneous  dissemination  of  Imperial  news  to  all  quarters 
of  the  Empire,  at  low  rates.  Certainly,  up  to  the  present,  there 
are  no  signs  of  long  cables  being  supplanted  by  wireless  tele- 
graphy. 

Mr.  W.  Howgrave,  writing  on  Unemployment, 
says  : — x  , 

If  the  Government,  as  the  regulating  organ  of  the  State,  could 
insist  that  at  least  a  sufficient  proportion  of  the  labour  of  the 
whole  working  population  should  be  devoted  to  the  provision  of 
thtf  bare  necessaries  of  the  people,  and  might  employ  such 
labour  and  purchase  such  land  within  the  British  Empire  as  is 
requisite  to  secure  a  rightful  provision  for  all,  a  true  economic 
effect  would  be  produced. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  writing  on  the  Scientific  Treat- 
ment of  Crime,  says  : — 

The  criminal  has  the  physique  of  a  man,  the  mind  and  impulse 
of  a  youth,  but  has  no  more  self-control  than  a  child.  The 
criminal  by  nature  is  not  insane,  nor  yet  is  he  sane.  He  is  a 
degenerate,  a  bad  piece  of  brain  work  or  mind  without  a  steer- 
ing gear  of  his  own.  He  occupies  a  large  territory  that  stretches 
between  the  realms  of  sanity  and  the  depths  of  insanity.  There 
he  is,  let  us  see  how  we  can  help  him. 

Mr.  T.  Good  praises  the  industrial  development  of 
Germany.    He  says  : — 

Although  Germany  has  become  the  second  iron  country,  while 
we  have  been  relegated  from  the  first  to  the  third  position  in 
that  respect,  and  although  she  has  become  the  second  country 
in  textiles,  the  second  in  shipping,  the  third  in  shipbuilding, 
and  the  first  in  chemicals  and  kindred  industries,  she  has  not 
neglected  her  agriculture  in  the  manner  we  have  neglected  our 
staple  industry. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Albany  has 
graciously  signified  her  pleasure  in  accepting  member- 
ship of  the  International  Bureau  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  White  Slave  Traffic.  The  International 
Bureau,  of  which  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
'  South wark  is  chairman,  is  solely  responsible  for  the 
international  work  of  the  National  Vigilance  Associa- 
tion, and  amongst  its  members  are  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

I  notice  elsewhere  the  articles  on  "  Lord  Cromer 
and  Government  by  Journalism  "  and  "  Can  Science 
Abolish  War  ?  "  "  The  Black  Art  of  Vivisection,"  etc. 

A  PLEA  FOR  LABOUR  EXCHANGES. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Beveridge,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Unem- 
ployment and  its  Cure,"  pleads  for  the  establishment 
of  labour  Exchanges  for  the  proper  organisation  of 
the  labour  market  By  this  means  he  claims  we 
can  (i)  decasualise  employment,  (2)  abolish  merely 
local  unemployment,  (3)  deal  drastically  with  vagrancy, 
(4)  ascertain  extent  of  unemployment,  and  (5)  organise 
and  guide  the  entry  6f  boys  and  girls  into  industrial 
life. 

MR.  SHAW  VERSUS  CHRISTIANITY  IN  RE  SEX. 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Mozley,  in  an  article  on  "  Modern 
Attacks  on  Christian  Ethics,"  selects  as  typical  assail- 
ants of  Christian  morals,  Nietzsche,  Bernard  Shaw, 
John  Davidson,  and  Lowes  Dickinson.  He  thus 
defines  the  difference  between  Bernard  Shaw  and  the 
Christian  Church : — 

Christianity,  when  face  to  face  with  the  moral  ruin  of  the  old 
world,  took  the  matter  of  purity,  of  marriage,  and  of  what  is 
now  known  as  the  problem  of  sex  as  one  of  its  most  urgent 
interests,  asserted  the  vital  connection  of  sex  and  religion,  and 
laid  down  certain  principles  and  rules  which  it  held  sacrosanct^ 
whereas  Bernard  Shaw  and  the  modern  school  of  which  he  is 
an  illustrious  member  proclaim,  with  Ibsen,  that  the  golden  rule 
is  that  there  are  no  rules,  and  desire  to  treat  the  whole  question 
from  a  purely  scientific  standpoint,  asserting  that  religion  is  as 
much  out  of  its  province  when  it  dogmatises  on  sex  relations  as 
it  was  when  it  dogmatised  about  astronomy. 

ARE  OUR  BODIES  MERE  MACHINES? 

Professor  Marcus  Hartog,  in  an  article  entitled 
"  Mechanism  and  Life,"  points  out  that  the  vitalistic 
theory  is  gaining  upon  the  once  popular  mechanical 
theory  of  life.  He  sums'  up  his  argument  by 
saying : — 

The  organism  differs  from  a  machine  in  its  spontaneity  and  in 
its  egotism,  which  may,  however,  be  a  racial  and  not  a  personal 
egotism,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Protistic  parent  that  loses  its 
individuality  in  its  offspring  when  it  divides,  or  the  insect- 
mother  that  dies  in  generation.  The  organism  grows  itself;  it 
adapts  itself  for  its  own  or  its  racial  needs,  unlike  the  machine 
tiiat  works  for  those  of  the  mechanician,  the  material  organism 
which  has  selfishly  made  it  for  its  own  ends. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

M.  Edouard  Rod  thus  sums  up  "The  Present 
Tendencies  of  French  Literature  "  :— "  We  are  Clas- 
sicists to  our  marrow ;  we  had  ceased  to  be  so ;  we 
are  trying  to  become  Classicists  again.  In  that 
saying  I  would  sum  up  my  opinion  on  the  general 
tendencies  of  our  literature  at  the  present  time." 
Professor  Allen  Johnson,  writing  of  the  American 
Senate  as  a  Second  Chamber,  says:— "Since  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  ceased  to  be  a  deli- 
berate body  the  Senate  has  a  graver  responsibility 
than  ever  before  in  its  history.  But  its  efficiency  will 
be  measured  by  its  success  in  convincing  the  people 
that  it  is  amenable  to  popular  control." 


BUSINESS  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lyons,  in  Modern  Business  for  March, 
tells  of  his  first  business  success.  Mr.  Lyons,  who 
began  as  an  artist,  made  his  hit  by  conceiving  the 
idea  of  establishing  shops  for  supplying  light  refresh- 
ments in  all  parts  of  London  which  would  be  different 
from  any  then  in  existence.  The  man  who  would 
succeed  must  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  public,  and 
give  them  what  they  think  they  will  be  wanting  three 
months  hence. 

Another  interesting  article  is  entitled  "  Is  Germany 
Worth  Trading  With?"  in  which  Mr.  A.  E.  Erness 
sets  forth  the  advantage  of  the  German  market  to  the 
British  merchant  Another  article  of  interest  is  the 
character  sketch  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Lever,  of  Port  Sun- 
light, the  writer  being  Mr.  Raymond  Blathwayt,  who 
has  now  added  Mr.  Lever  .to  the  long  list  of  celebrities 
whom  be  has  interviewed. 

System  for  March  contains  among  olher  technical 
articles  interesting  to  those  who  are  practically 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  world  a  paper  on 
"The  English  Engineering  Trades  Agreement." 
Written  by  Mr.  L.  M.  Byles,  it  is  devoted  largely  to 
the  praise  of  Colonel  Dyer  and  Mr.  George  Barnes, 
by  whose  influence  provision  for  avoiding  disputes  was 
made.  The  gist  of  it  was  that  in  case  of  trade  dis- 
putes deputations  of  the  workmen  should  be  received 
by  the  employers  for  mutual  discussion  of  the  differ- 
ences. This  clause  has  been  instrumental  in  securing 
industrial  peace  for  many  years  : — 

In  securing  the  adoption  of  his  plans  by  both  sides,  Colonel 
Dyer  earned  a  position  as  an  industrial  diplomat  of  the  highest 
rank.  He  did  for  his  trade  practically  what  W.  T.  Stead  would 
do  for  the  nations  of  the  world  were  he  omnipotent.  He  forced 
disarmament,  and  he  forced  it  in  a  way  which  avoided  criticism. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  by  excellent  portraits  of 
Colonel  Dyer  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

Another  interesting  paper  in  System  describes, 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Century's  Success,"  the  way  in 
which  the  Fairbanks  have  built  up  the  enormous 
industry  for  making  scales  which  made  their  name 
famous  throughout  the  world.  The  business,  which  at 
present  employs  1,200  men,  and  produced  last  year 
124,000  scales,  had  very  small  beginnings.  .In  the 
year  1830  young  Fairbanks  made  his  first'scale  wholly 
of  wood.  A  pit  was  dug  in  the  ground  in  which  was 
placed  a  triangular  lever  formed  of  three  pieces 
of  wood,  suspended  at  its  point  from  a  steelyard 
beam.  On  this  triangular  base  was  balanced  a 
platform  level  with  the  ground  and  held  in  position 
by  chains  attached  to  posts.  A  cart  then  could 
be  driven  on  this  platform  and  the  weight  deter- 
mined at  the  steelyard.  The  affair  was  clumsy, 
it  is  true,  but  so  great  an  improvement  was  it  over 
accepted  contrivances  that  a  patent  was  applied  for 
and  secured.   

In  the  GirVs  Realm  Miss  Jessie  Ackermann,  con- 
tinuing the  story  of  her  life  and  travels,  describes 
and  illustrates  the  strange  places  in  which  she  has 
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THE  NINETEENTH,  CENTURY. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  contains  pious  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  its  late  editor,  Sir  James  Knowles, 
from  half-a-dozen  of  his  friends,  beginning  with  Bishop 
Welldon  and  ending  with  Frederic  Harrison.  Sir 
Herbert  Maxwell  says  that  the  only  subject  upon 
which  Knowles  remained  resolute  for  long  was  as  to 
opening  his  pages  to  Female  Suffrage.  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  calls  him  the  English  Brunetifere.  Henry 
Birchenough  quotes  from  one  of  his  letters  the  follow- 
ing words,  which,  in  Mr.  Birchenough's  opinion,  sum 
up  the  ideal  of  his  editorial  life:  "To  contribute  to 
the  safety  and  splendour  of  the  Empire,  in  however 
humble  a  degree,  makes  life  worth  living." 

NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

Sir  WiU'aam  H.  White,  late  Director  of  Naval  Con- 
struction, congratulates  himself  upon  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  criticisms  and  forecasts  have  been 
justified  by  the  Navy  Estimates  of  this  year.  He 
warns,  us  that  we  shall  have  to  face  much  larger 
expenditure  upon  naval  construction,  naval  repairs, 
stores,  and  naval  works  at  Rosyth  and'  elsewhere. 
He  repeats  his  criticism  of  the  Dreadnought  policy, 
and  thinks  a  saner  view  is  beginning  to  prevail  on 
that  subject  He  urges  that  arrears  of  cruisers  should 
be  wiped  off  speedily,  if  the  fleet  is  to  be  made 
efficient. 

WHAT  THE  EAST  THINKS  OF  THE  WEST. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Anomalies  of  Civilisation," 
Ameer  Ali  arraigns  very  severely  the  civilisation  of 
the  West  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Asiatic. 
Recent  events  in  Canada  and  South  Africa,  in  the 
Near  East  and  in  Morocco,  seem  to  him  to  expose 
the  hollowness  of  the  claims  of  superior  morality 
advanced  on  behalf  of  modern  civilisation.  He 
says : — 

.  Unfortunately  the  tendency,  with  rare  exceptions,  has  been 
in  the  contrary  direction  ;  wherever  the  West  has  obtruded 
itself  the  general  result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  Pro- 
testant missionary  from  Madagascar,  the  observant  traveller  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  inquiring  visitor  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis,  all  tell  the  same  story — of  deterioration  of  morals, 
destruction  of  the  old  standards  of  right  and  wrong  which 
imparted  strength  and  character  to  the  races,  spread  of 
drunkenness,  introduction  of  the  11  social  evil "  where  it  was 
wholly  unknown. 

THE  BRITISH  TRADKR  IN  CANADA. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hawkes  summarises  and  comments 
upon  an  admirable  report  presented  by  Mr.  Grigg  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  British  Trade 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Hawkes  is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  Canadians,  unlike  Australians  and  South 
Africans,  seldom  think  of  England  as  "  home.,, 
Canadians,  he  says,  do  not  breathe  an  English  air. 
The  interest  in  British  things  is  growing,  but  there  is 
nT  British  vote  in  Canada.    He  says  : — ■ 

It  may  annoy  British  men  of  culture,  who  are  accustomed  to 
dealing  with  large  affairs,  to  be  told  that  if  they  desire  Cana- 
dian business  they  will  be  compelled  to  adapt  themselves  to 
Canadian  ideas,  and  that  they  may  only  hope  for  a  remote 
-approximation  of  Canadian  ideas  to  British  standards  with 
regard  to. Imperial. questions  ugon  which  the  Colonies  affect  3 


rather  high  and  mighty  independence.  But  the  choice  is  ines- 
capable in  trade,  and  the  future  is  a  little  ominous  in  politics. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mrs.  Creighton  replies  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Free,  taking 
up  the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  Women's  Settlements. 
Dr.  Louis  Robinson,  asking  the  question  whether 
there  are  men  in  other  worlds,  decides  that  there  are 
certainly  not,  although  there  may  be  intelligent  beings, 
but  totally  different  from  mankind.  Mrs.  Stirling 
contributes  some  "  Fresh  Light  on  Coke  of  Norfolk," 
Mr.  Nisbet  writes  on  "The  Recruitment  of  the 
Indian  Forest  Service,"  and  Mr.  Abbott  describes  a 
find  he  has  made  in  Macedonian  Wedding  Customs, 
which  he  thinks  throws  light  upon  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries.   

THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW. x 

The  Empire  Review  reprints  an  article  on  the 
British  Empire  which  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire 
contributed  to  it  in  February,  1901.  An  anonymous 
writer,  signing  himself  "  Diplomatist,"  maintains  that 
the  political  position  in  South  Africa  to-day  is  far 
worse  than  it  ever*  was  before  the  war,  and  in  particu- 
lar it  is  far  worse  because  no  hope  for  the  future  can 
now  be  discerned.  He  predicts  that  a  crisis  will 
arise  in  the  next  ten  or  five  years,  in  which  we  shall 
be  compelled  either  to  conquer  the  whole  country  by 
force  of  arms,  or  to  abandon  it  formally,  in  fact  and 
in  name,  definitely  and  irrevocably,  to  the  Boers  and 
fthe  Afrikander  Bond. 

!  Captain  Kincaid-Smith,  M.P.,  writing  on  "  England, 
America,  and  Japan,"  says  that  Korea  is  a  miserable 
failure,  and  that  the  Koreans  now  regard  the  Japanese 
with  deep  and  bitter  hatred,  and  that  everywhere  in 
Korea,  North  China,  and  Manchuria  complaints  are 
heard  of  preferential  treatment  and  facilities  being 
accorded  to  Japanese  manufacturers,  much  to  the 
detriment  of  other  traders,  and  in  flagrant  disregard 
of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty. 

Sir  William  Chance  contributes  a  plea  for  funds  in 
aid  of  the  work  of  the  British  Constitutional  Associa- 
tion, of  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  the  presi- 
dent. This  Association  is  an  attempt  to  unite 
individualists  of  all  shades  of  opinion  on  a  common 
platform  against  Socialism. 


The  Woman's  Employment  for  March  publishes  an 
account  of  a  scheme  for  the  erection  of  specially 
designed  houses  divided  into  small  flats  of  one,  two, 
or  three  rooms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  working 
women  in  London,  with — 

(1)  A  common  dining-room,  where  good  plain  food  could  be 
obtained  at  reasonable  charges,  and  (2)  in  which  the  cleaning  is 
undertaken  by  a  staff  of  trained  visiting  workers — say  the  A.T.C. 

The  rents  should  not  exceed  from  4s.  to  9s.,  nor  the  highest 
service  fees  4s.  a  week.  Catering  fees  ought  to  be  covered  by 
8s.  6d.  a  week.  They  should  be  immediately  self-supporting, 
and,  in  due  course,  yield  a  reasonable  profit  on  money  expended. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  will  do  well 
to  apply  to  Miss  Mary  Daniel,  i8a,  Grosvenor  Man- 
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THE  ENGLISH  RACE:  ST.  GEORGE'S  DAY. 

The  23rd  of  April  is  to  be  celebrated  all  round  the 
world  by  members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George. 
This  association  is  now  courageous  enough  to  publish 
a  magazine  under  the  title  of  The  English  Race, 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  February ;  the 
second  will  appear  in  July.  I:  is  not  a  quarterly, 
because  only  three  numbers 
will  appear  in  the  year,  and  it 
is  published  at  6d.  a  copy, 
post  free.  The  first  number 
opens  with  a  Foreword  for 
Englishmen  by  J.  Saxon 
Mills,  and  a  Song  of  Empire 
by  Professor  W.  W.  Skeat, 
which  begins  as  follows  : — 

No  foreign  lands  of  alien  speech 

Our  broad  domains  divide  ; 
Our  British  ports  speak  each  to  each 

Across  a  friendly  tide. 
From  far  Hongkong  to  Singapore 

The  course  is  safe  and  free  ; 
Quebec  is  joined  with  India's  shore 

While  Britain  rules  the  sea. 

Chortu — 
Then  build  the  ships  and  train  the 
crews, 

Whate'er  the  cost  may  be  ; 
Such   heritage  'twere    shame  to 
lose- — 

'Tis  ours  to  rule  the  sea  ! 

Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  writes 
on  "The  Educational  Value 
of  Pageants."  Three-fourths 
or  more  of  the  magazine, 
however,  is  occupied  with  the 
report  of  last  year's  festival 
dinner,  and  the  commemora- 
tions of  St.  George's  Day 
which  took  place  in  the 
branches  of  the  society  all 
round  the  world.  An  inter- 
esting list  of  books  is  suggested 
as  suitable  for  St.  George's 
libraries ;  and  on  St.  George's 
Day,  which  is  not  only  St. 
George's  Day,  but  is  also 
England's  Day  and  Shake- 
speare's Day,  all  members 
of  the  St.  George's  Society  are 
exhorted  to  remember  with 
gratitude  and  pride  about 
two  hundred  Englishmen. 

The  selection  is  rather 
curious  and  interesting.  It  be- 
gins with  Alfred  the  Great.  Of 
the  Kings  of  England  who  are 
to  be  remembered  with  grati- 
tude there  are,  besides  Alfred 
the  Great,  only  three  :  Edward 
I.,  Edward  HI.?  and  Henry  V., 


and  two  Queens — Elizabeth  and  Victoria.  Cromwell, 
however,  figures  among  those  to  be  remembered. 

St.  George's  Society  is  only  for  English  people  of 
the  pure  breed  ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  who 
are  associated  with  St.  Patrick,  St.  David,  or  St. 
Andrew ;  hence  among  the  people  whom  we  are  told 
to  remember  with  gratitude  and  pride  on  St.  George's 
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Day  we  do  not  find  Burns,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  John  Knox,  Burke, 
Sheridan,  Adam  Smith,  Robert 
Bruce,  or  Sir  William  Wallace; 
these  are  relegated  to  other  days 
in  the  year  when  they  may  be 
remembered.  It  is  notable  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  two 
Queens  and  Mrs.  Siddons  not  a 
single  woman  appears  in  the  list. 

The  St.  George's  Society, 
however,  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  Englishmen  all  over 
the  world,  and  until  we  can  get 
a  patron  saint  for  the  whole  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  St. 
George  appeals  to  the  largest 
section.  Those  who  wish  to  form 
St.  George's  Societies  in  any 
part  of  the  world  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  the  Hono- 
rary Secretary  at  the  Offices  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  St.  George, 
241,  Shaftesbury  Avenue.  We 
reproduce  on  the  previous  page 
the  certificate  which  is  held  by 
all  members  of  trie  society. 


The  Children's  Encyclopaedia. 

I  give  the  heartiest  welcome 
to  an  admirable  publication 
which  appeared  last  month, 
entitled  "The  Children's  En- 
cyclopaedia." It  is  edited  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Mee  and  published  by 
Harmsworth.  It  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  about  forty  fortnightly 
parts  issued  at  7&  each,  but  no 
praise  is  too  high  to  be  given 
tq  this  admirable  attempt  to 
introduce  encyclopaedic  know- 
ledge into  the  heads  of  young- 
sters. It  is  bright,  lively,  full 
of  pictures  and  of  good  reading 
matter.  I  heartily  congratulate 
Lord  Northcliffe  and  Mr.  Mee 
upon  the  latest  addition  to  the 
vast  array  of  Harmsworth  pub- 
lications, many  of  which  are, 
unfortunately,  hardly  worthy  to 
be  included  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  "  The  Children's  En- 
cyclopaedia." 


The  Engineering  Review  for 
March  publishes  an  illustrated 
paper  describing  the  new  road 
bridges  over  the  Nile  at  Cairo. 


THE  WIDE  WORLD  MAGAZINE. 

The  Wide  World  Magazine  for  April  contains  a 
widely  varied  mass  of  stories  of  thrilling  adventure. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  account  given  by 
Mr.  D.  H.  Vittery,  who  declares  that  on  August  16th, 
1907,  when  he  was  second  officer  on  the  Cambrian^ 
bound  from  London  to  New  York,  the  vessel  had  the 
narrowest  possible  escape  of  being  sunk  by  a  meteor. 
After  a  brilliant  meteoric  display,  a  great  luminous 
shape  appeared  to  chase  the  vessel.  It  bathed  the 
whole  sea  and  sky  with  a  blinding  bluish-white  light. 
It  passed  the  ship  with  a  hissing  and  roaring  noise, 
making  a  deafening  din  such  as  a  dozen  railway 
trains  in  a  tunnel  might  create.  It  was  about  the 
size  of  a  house,  and  with  a  crash  that  shook  the  ship 
the  meteor  struck  the  sea  only  fifty  feet  away  from 
the  ship.  The  wave  caused  by  its  fall  passed  over 
the  after-deck,  but  no  other  damage  was  done. 

Mr.  F.  Birtles  describes  how  he  crossed  Australia 
on  a  bicycle,  and  Mrs.  Fred  Maturin  writes  one  of 
her  lively,  humorous,  descriptive  papers,  telling  the 
story  of  an  eight-days'  outing  on  the  Veldt.  It  is 
entitled  "  Eight  Days  on  an  African  Farm."  Another 
interesting  paper  is  Lieut.  Boyd  Alexander's  story  of 
how  he  crossed  from  the  Niger  to  the  Nile  in  a 
boat.  It  took  three  years  to  make  the  journey,  and 
they  only  had  to  carry  the  boat  for1  fourteen  days 
during  the  whole  of  that  time. 


L*Industrie  Moderne. 

Last  month  appeared  the  first  number  of  an  inter- 
national technical  review  on  industrial  economy.  It 
is  published  in  French  and  Spanish.  The  object  of 
it  is  to  teach  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  the  secret  of 
the  success  which  has  enabled  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany  to  place  themselves  at 
the  head*  of  the  industry  of  the  world.  The  magazine 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  con- 
taining seventy-two  pages.  One  article  is  devoted  to 
the  present  and  future  economic  prospects  of  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Another  describes  "  The  Auto- 
mobile Industry  in  France,"  and  Mr.  R.  Roels  writes 
on  the  actual  situation  of  German  Industries. 


The  March  number  of  School  contained  a  very 
informing  article  upon  the  London  Working  Man's 
College,  in  which  its  progress  is  traced  from  its  incep- 
tion by  those  two  great  men,  idealists  and  ardent 
reformers,  Maurice  and  Kingsley,  down  to  its  remark- 
able development  in  the  present  day.  Mr.  Bed  well 
has  also  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  four  Inns  of 
Court.  The  April  number,  amongst  other  interesting 
matter,  has  a  delightfully  amusing  diatribe  against 
"  still-born  "  artificial  languages  from  the  pens  of  two 
old  opponents  who  object  to  facts,  M.  Novikoff  and 
Miss  Brebner.  Unfortunately,  from  their  point  of 
view,  it  is  futile  to  argue  that  a  baby  is  dead  whilst  it 
is  screaming. 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  March  is  a  good 
number.  Several  of  the  more  important  articles  are 
noticed  elsewhere.  Mr.  Colquhoun  discusses  the 
Panama  Canal  from  an  English  point  of  view,  and 
warns  the  Americans  that  in  the  way  in  which  they 
are  attempting  to  cut  the  canal  at  present  they  will 
never  be  able  to  get  the  work  done  in  the  time  they 
calculate.    He  says  : — 

If  the  work  which  is  said  to  be  now  proceeding  at  Gatun  were 
abandoned,  and  all  energy  were  concentrated  in  damming  the 
Chagres  at  Gamboa,  and  excavation  were  vigorously  pressed,  a 
sea-level  canal  might  be  opened  in  ten  years  from  the  present 
time.  A  lock  canal  with  dam  at  Gamboa  might  possibly  take 
less  time — though  this  is  doubtful ;  but  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  construct  expensive  temporary  works  just  to  save  a 
year  or  two  and  to  lessen  the  initial  outlay  is  a  controversial 
point.  From  an  English  point  of  view,  it  seems  entirely  false 
economy.  Lastly,  the  works  at  present  proceeding,  which  are 
expected  to  open  a  "  lock  and  lake"  canal  in  about  seven  years' 
time,  at  a  cost  of  ,£28,000,000,  will,  if  persisted  in,  put  the 
canal  back  several  years. 

THE  INTOLERANCE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  CLERGY. 

The  St  Petersburg  correspondent,  who  takes  a 
very  gloomy  view  of  things  in  Russia,  says*  that  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Synod  have  begun  by  dis- 
approving those  legislative  bills  which  are  grounded 
upon  the  scheme  of  religious  toleration  that  was 
unfolded  in  the  Imperial  ukase  of  Easter,  1905  : — 

For  example,  it  used  to.be  a  punishable  offence  in  Russia  for 
the  members  of  any  creed,  except  the  established  Orthodox 
Church,  to  seek  to  make  proselytes.  The  law  was  then 
modified,  and  nobody  was  liable  to  punishment  for  converting 
or  perverting  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  faith  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  among  the  means  employed  there  was  an  abuse  of 
authority,  compulsion,  guile  or  a  promise  of  recompense.  Now 
the  Holy  Synod  has  given  utterance  to  the  view  that  the  right 
of  freely  spreading  its  tenets  belongs  only  to  the  Orthodox 
Church.  As  a  corollary  of  this  theory,  the  Synod  asks  that 
the  prohibitions  which  formerly  kept  the  members  of  rival 
creeds  from  enticing  away  sheep  of  the  true  fold  shall  be  left  in 
vigour. 

Fortunately  the  Holy  Synod  is  not  the  Duma, 
much  less  is  it  the  Emperor. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coyle,  Ex-Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  examines  the  conclusions  set  forth 
by  a  Freethinker  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Review. 

Mr.  A.  McLane  Hamilton,  in  a  paper  on  "  Psycho- 
pathic Rulers,"  discusses  the  strain  of  insanity  in 
various  European  dynasties.  In  France,  Spain, 
Russia,  and  England,  he  says,  until  the  time  of  Prince 
Albert,  all  the  sovereigns  were  more  or  less  lunatics. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Perkins  puts  forward  a  plea  for  dealing 
with  Corporations  in  a  more  sympathetic  spirit-  This, 
he  thinks,  would  be  possible  if  they  were  regarded  as 
the  germ  of  a  co-operative  system  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Max  Eastman,  in  an  article  on  "  The  Poet's 
Mind,"  says  that  language  is  poetry,  and  prose  is 
withered  language.  Religious  faith  is  the  culminating 
poem. 

Sir  Alfred  Moloney  discourses  at  length  in  favour 
of  Preferential  Tariff  within  the  British  Empire. 


OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Allen,  of  Bretby  Vicarage,  Borton- 
on-Trent,  publishes  an  interesting  little  magazine, 
entitled  the  Seeker,  a  quarterly  devoted  to  the  search 
for  God  and  the  true  self.  The  chief  object  of  Mr. 
Allen  is  to  familiarise  the  modern  world  with  the 
teaching  of  Boehme  the  mystic.  In  the  present 
number  he  describes  the  system  of  Boehme,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  extracts  from  his  writings. 

A  Haunted  Cabin. 

In  the  Occult  Review  for  April  Ethel  M.  Ducat 
tells  a  story  of  a  three-berth  cabin  on  an  ocean 
steamer  which  a  near  relation  of  hers  once  occupied. 
After  she  had  gone  to  her  berth  she  was  startled  by 
feeling  someone  kneeling  on  her  feet  She  woke  up 
and  saw  a  little  child  with  golden  hair,  in  white  night- 
dress, with  folded  hands,  kneeling  on  her  berth.  She 
got  up  and  sat  on  an  opposite  berth,  from  which  she 
watched  the  apparition  the  whole  ni|ht  through. 
With  the  first  ray  of  morning  sunlight  the  child 
vanished.  The  captain  explained  that  three  or  four 
years  ago  exactly  such  a  child  had  fallen  through  the 
porthole  of  that  cabin  as  the  ship  lurched,  and  been 
drowned.  Ever  since  the  child-form  had  returned  to 
the  cabin  and  had  spent  the  whole  night  on  its  knees 
with  folded  hands  as  if  in  prayer. 

Goethe's  Double. 

In  the  same  Review  a  writer  on  Goethe  and 
Mysticism  says  : — 

Goethe  came  of  a  family  which  undoubtedly  possessed  this 
psychic  strain,  since  his  grandfather  was  much  given  to  prescient 
dreams,  which,  owing  to  their  strange  fulfilment,  had  come  to 
be  *•  accepted  in  all  seriousness,  not  only  by  his  own  immediate 
circle,  but  by  his  townsmen  too.  And  in  the  poet's  own  life 
also  we  find  a  curious  instance  of  clairvoyant  prevision.  After 
bidding  farewell  to  Friederike  and  riding  away  from  Sesenheim 
for  the  last  time,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  on  the  road  by 
his  own  "  double,"  riding  towards  the  place  he  had  just  quitted, 
and  wearing  garments  which  ,he  did  not  then  possess.  Eight 
years  later,  having  summoned  up  courage  to  once  more  visit 
this  lost  love  of  his,  he  was  astonished,  on  suddenly  recalling 
the  incident,  to  find  himself  clad  in  the  identical  grey  doublet, 
etc.,  of  hjs  vision. 

Instinct  of  Animals. 
Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd,  at  the  close  of  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  Instinct  of  Animals,  in  the  April  Century, 
says : — 

It  is  only  by  the  comparative  study  and*  analysis  of  animal 
instinct  and  animal  intelligence  that  we  begin  to  have  some 
feeble  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  process  in  evolution,  and  of  the 
unfathomable  epochs  of  development  which  separate  such  a 
result  from  the  first  beginnings  of  life.  No  one  who  has 
grasped  in  any  real  sense  the  significance  of  mind  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  life  can  hold  the  belief  that  the  cycle  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  it  wbich  we  have  begun  to  witness  will  ever  cease,  or 
that  it  is  destined  to  be  in  any  way  bounded  even  by  the  life  of 
the  planet  on  which  we  live. 

It  is  many  years  since  Richard  Harding  Davis  has 
written  a  serial,  and  in  the  April  Scribner  readers 
have  the  first  instalment  of  "  Vera,  the  Medium,"  a 
tale  of  modern  New  York,  written  in  Mr.  Davis's 
most  graphic  manner.  The  story  moves  about  the 
efforts  of  a  lawyer  to  rob  an  old  man  of  his  millions 

hy  wo^e°cfvhG^       a  medium- 
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THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  has  a  long  article  on  the  drink 
question,  which  is  exciting  attention  in  Holland  as  in 
*his  country.  The  Drink  Law  is  creating  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  definition  of  the  words  "  strong 
drink."  What  constitutes  strong  drink?  Is  it  a 
beverage  containing  a  certain  percentage  of  alcohol, 
or  do  various  other  concoctions  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  term?  Lemonade  may  contain 
alcohol,  and  more  than  some  people  imagine;  orange 
sherry  and  lemon  squash  may  be  either  harmless  or 
"  strong"  drinks  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
Dutch  word  for  Drink  Law  is  "  Drankwet,"  which 
may  afford  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  genius  of  an 
English  professional  humourist.  Another  interesting 
contribution  is  that  on  slang ;  probably  slang  origi- 
nated with  the  necessity  or  desire  for  a  secret  method 
of  speech,  and  such  secret  dialects,  or  methods  of 
speech,  were  used  by  the  members  of  religious  bodies 
as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century.  Many  words  now 
regarded  as  slang  are  good  words  in  other  languages, 
and  will  ultimately  be  incorporated  in  standard 
dictionaries. 

De  Gids  has  a  paper  on  Russian  Impressions. 
The  author  spent  only  a  short  time  in  the  land  of  the 
Tsar,  but  he  speaks  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
Russians  change  their  minds :  "  They  would  appear 
to  be  mental  quick-change  artistes.  You  never  know 
what  a  Russian  may  think  on  a  certain  burning 
subject  from  one  day  to  another." 

Onze  Eeuw  has  a  sketch  of  Ellen  Key,  the  brilliant 
Swedish  woman  whose  work  was  noticed  in  our 
February  issue,  and  there  is  an  article  on  usury  in  the 
Dutch  Indian  possessions. 

Elsevier  opens  with  an  illustrated  article  on 
Wilhelm  Busch,  the  German  comic  artist.  The 
article  on  old  Roman  objects  found  in  Friesland  is 
fully  illustrated  and  interesting. 


THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

A  number  of  literary  articles  of  high  merit  appear 
in  the  Nuova  Antolopa  for  March.  Students  of 
d'Annunzio  will  specially  appreciate  S.  Sighele's  very 
lucid  analysis  of  his  latest  drama,  the  "  Nave,"  which, 
unlike  any  previous  dramatic  work  of  the  poet's,  has 
a  definite  moral  and  patriotic  purpose.  G.  Barini 
contributes  a  sympathetic  study  of  Oscar  Wilde's 
works,  maintaining  that  in  essentials  his  teaching  is 
thoroughly  moral,  and  that  the  suspicion  with  which 
his  work  is  often  regarded  is  founded  on  misconception. 
The  poet,  Professor  A.  Graf,  describes  the  poetic 
legends — rabbinical,  Mohammedan  and  mediaeval — 
that  have  grown  up  around  the  figure  of  Cain,  one  of 
them  being  that  Cain  dragged  out  his  eternal  punish- 
ment in  the  moon.  In  mediaeval  mystery  plays  and  later 
dramas  Cain  -was  a  popular  figure,  typical  of  the  worst 
vices,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  public  opinion,  as 
represented  in  plays  and  poems,  took  a  more  lenient 
view.  Another  interesting  article  describes  the 
drainage  of  the  great  lake  of  Fucino  in  the  Abruzzi, 


due  to  the  splendid  public  spirit  of  Prince  Alexander 
Torlonia  in  the  middle  of  last  century.  To-day  the 
district  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  all  Italy. 

The  Rassegna  NazioncUe  publishes  a  beautiful 
address  delivered  at  Florence  by  the  venerable 
Bishop  Bonomelli  of  Cremona,  on  Dante?  and  more 
particularly  on  the  poetical  and  mystical  aspects  of  the 
"  Divine  Comedy.' '  The  Duke  of  Gualtieri  waxes . 
eloquent  over  the  hardships  of  an  Income  Tax, 
the  possibility  of  which  Italians  are  beginning  to 
dread,  as  being  the  last  straw  to  their  already  over- 
burdened shoulders.  The  Senator  regards  the  heavy 
land  tax  alone  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  im- 
posing an  income  tax,  and  repudiates  the  notion  that 
because  it  has  no  evil  effects  in  England  it  would  have 
none  in  Italy,  where  economic  conditions  are  wholly 
different.  A  translation  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
"  Sir  George  Tressady  "  begins  in  the  March  number. 

Prof.  P.  Savj-Lopez,  in  the  Rassegna  Conteniporaneay 
urges  in  forcible  language  the  need  of  a  thorough 
reorganisation  of  the  Italian  Universities.  They  are, 
he  declares,  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  needs  and 
the  ideals  of  modern  life.  Every  one  of  the  twenty- 
one  universities  of  the  Peninsula  aspires  to  have 
chairs  in  every  branch  of  learning,  and  every  student 
is  compelled  by  statute  to  study  so  many  subjects 
that,  in  effect,  he  studies  none.  The  students'  riots, 
so  frequent  a  feature  of  university  towns,  are,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  mainly  the  result  of  the  young  men 
realising  the  futility  of  the  course  of  instruction  they 
are  compelled  to  follow. 

Fotografia  Artistica  deserves  to  be  better  known  in 
England  than  it  is.  It  is  quite  the  most  artistic 
photographic  magazine  we  have  come  across,  and 
every  month  reproduces  admirable  photographs  by 
various  processes.  As  at  least  half  the  letterpress  is 
in  French,  photographic  amateurs  ignorant  of  Italian 
can  none  the  less  enjoy  it.  (i,  rue  de  l'Acade'mie 
Albertine,  Turin.    18  fr.  per  ann.) 

The  Rivista  d*  Italia  publishes  a  charming  illus- 
trated account  of  the  revived  lace  industry  at  Burano; 
and  B.  Grasso,  writing  as  a  practical  expert,  describes 
the  best  methods  of  fighting  the  phylloxera  among 
the  vineyards  of  Italy. 


The  Month  for  March  discusses  a  question  of 
much  interest  to  all  Catholics,  namely,  whether 
the  Catholic  Church  neglects  the  Catholic  Press. 
The  writer  regards  the  activity  of  the  Rational 
Press  Association  as  pointing  to  a  state  of  things 
alarming  beyond  words.  At  the  close  of  1906,  con- 
siderably more  than  a  million  copies  of  their  sixpenny 
publications  were  in  circulation.  The  writer  pleads 
for  a  prompt,  united,  and  generous  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Catholics  to  support  and  extend  the  Catholic 
Press.  They  should  take  an  example  from  Holland, 
where  the  Catholics  have  a  halfpenny  weekly  paper 
which  reaches  thousands  of  families.  They  hope  in 
time  to  have  a  Catholic  daily  paper,  but  that  is  a 
dream  ^ij^le^^njOOglC 
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INDIAN  MAGAZINES. 

Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  country  generally,  one  of  the  many  evidences  of 
the  awakening  of  Indian  intelligence  and  its  applica- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  this  world  is  the  multiplication 
of  Indian  magazines.  When  this  Review  started  there 
were  only  three  or  four,  and  now  there  are  a  dozen, 
all  printed  in  English,  and  many  of  them  of  high  order 
and  excellence.  The  following  list  of  Indian  maga- 
zines is  far  from  complete,  but  it  is  a  valuafcle  indi- 
cation of  the  growth  of  the  more  serious  periodical 
press  in  India  :  The  Journal  of  the  Indian  Research 
Society \  Calcutta;  the  Indian  Review \  Madras;  the 
Calcutta  Review \  quarterly;  the  Hindustan  Review, 
Allahabad ;  the  Indian  World,  Calcutta ;  the  Malabar 
Quarterly  Review ;  the  Modern  Review,  Allahabad ; 
East  and  West,  Bombay ;  and  the  Hindu  Spiritual 
Magazine,  published  at  Calcutta.  The  Indian  maga- 
zines which  have  come  to  hand  this  month  are 
naturally  much  occupied  with  discussing  the  trouble 
that  overtook  the  Indian  Congress.  Most  of  them 
publish  articles  discussing  what  should  be  done  to 
place  the  future  of  the  Congress  on  a  more  stable 
foundation.  They  all  seem  to  think  that  the  Congress 
must  be  kept  up  anyhow,  but  that  it  should  be  better 
organised  and  made  competent. 

The  Future  of  the  Congress. 

The  Indian  World,  for  example,  is  very  melancholy 
about  the  break-up  of  the  Indian  Congress  at  Surat. 
The  editor  says : — 

In  a  most  critical  time  of  oar  history  we  have  been  weighed 
in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  We  have  demonstrated 
before  the  world  our  incapacity  or  unfitness  to  rise  superior  to 
persona]  or  party  issues,  to  put  our  country  higher  than  the 
passing  questions  of  the  day.  By  making  the  Congress  impos- 
sible at  Surat,  we  have  not  only  shown  to  our  enemies  now 
hopelessly  we  are  divided  amongst  ourselves,  but  also  what  slow 
progress  we  have  made  in  the  development  of  the  civic  or  cor- 
porate idea  in  our  body-politic.  Our  rulers  will  now  find 
themselves  secure  in  our  division  ;  and  as  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  now  begin  to  grow  less  confident  of  our  unity  and 
solidarity. 

But  the  editor  is  not  contented  merely  with  wring- 
ing his  hands.  He  pleads  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
Congress  on  lines  which  will  make  it  a  practical  and 
responsible  body.  The  Congress  must  have  a  settled 
constitution  and  definite  rules  of  business.  Among 
other  things  its  secretariat  ought  (to  set  itself  to  the 
work  of  propaganda  : — 

The  production  of  a  literature  devoted  to  the  promulgation 
of  national  ideal,  an  ideal  which  will  unfailingly  energise  the 
masses  from  Cashmere  in  the  north  to  Cape  Comorin  in  the 
south,  from  the  Panjab  in  the  west  to  Assam  in  the  east,  is  our 
first  desideratum.  This  literature  ought  to  be  in  a  few  of  the 
most  important  living  languages,  a  knowledge  of  which  should 
be  compulsorily  imparted  to  the  masses. 

Relations  Between  Indians  and  Anglo-Indians. 

The  Hon.  Khan  B.M.Shah  Din,  Ex-Judge  of  the 
Punjab  Chief  Court,  writes  in  the  Hindustan  Review 
on  the  relations  between  Anglo-Indians  and  Indians. 
He  says: — 

The  vital  need  of  the  day  is  that  educated  Indians  should  be 
made  to  feel  at  home  by  the  side  of  Europeans,  and  this  end 


can  only  be  achieved  by  the  latter  admitting  Indian  gentlemer 
of  respectability  and  position  to  their  own  clubs,  inviting  them 
to  private  dinner  parties,  and  generally  introducing  them  into 
the  inner  circle  of  European  social  life. 

We  must  do  our  part  of  the  duty  by  meeting  the  Europeans 
more  than  half-  way  ;  we  must  honestly  try  to  discard  our  pre- 
judices, our  false  sentiments,  our  little  conceits,  our  selfish 
trivialities,  our  innumerable  fetiches  of  usage  and  custom  ;  in 
short,  we  must  equip  ourselves  fully  with  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual apparatus  essential  to  all  enlightened  progress  on  the 
most  approved  modern  lines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  cultivate 
a  spirit  of  needless  antagonism  to  European  ideas  and  feelings, 
we  may  wake  up  one  day  to  witness  the  destruction  of  some  of 
our  cherished  hopes  and  the  grievous  mutilation  of  some  invalu- 
able ideals  of  enlightened  advance. 

The  Hindustan  Review  publishes  an  interesting 
paper  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Keene  on  "  Lord  Lytton  as 
Viceroy."  In  the  same  magazine  an  ex-member  of 
the  Madras  Legislative  Council  writes  on  "  Decen- 
tralisation and  Administrative  Councils  in  Madras 
Presidency." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Indian  Review  for 
February  publishes  in  full  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  late  Moustafa  Kamel  Pasha,  the  leader  of  the 
National  Party,  at  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the 
Egyptian  National  Party  in  Cairo. 

Other  Noteworthy  Features. 

The  Indian  World  for  January  publishes  a 
pamphlet  brought  out  by  the  Madras  Hindu  Associa- 
tion, which  is  entitled,  "  Marriage  after  Puberty 
according  to  the  Hindu  Satras."  The  object  of  the 
writer  is  to  prove  that  while  marriage  before  puberty 
was  not  prohibited  in  ancient  India,  marriage  after 
that  period  has  always  been  encouraged. 

In  the  Calcutta  Review  for  January,  Mr.  W.  C. 
Madge  describes  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  some  famous  Indian  women,  beginning  with  Sita 
and  finishing  up  with  Ramabai. 

Knowledge  publishes  a  supplement,  edited  by 
Colonel  Baden-Powell,  which  is  expressly  devoted  to 
aeronautics.  The  March  number  contains  a  diagram 
showing  the  side  sections  of  all  the  important  airships 
that  have  yet  been  built. 

The  Open  Court,  an  American  magazine  devoted 
to  "  the  Science  of  Religion  and  the  Religion  of 
Science,"  has  issued  a  general  index  to  the  contents 
of  the  first  twenty  volumes,  1887 — 1906  inclusive. 
Authors  and  articles  are  included  in  one  alphabet, 
and  the  Index  runs  to  112  pages.  (Open  Court  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Chicago.    15  cts.) 

All  who  feel  interested  in  the  possibility  of  an 
invasion  of  England  shoulfl  read  Lieutenant  Dewars 
elaborate  paper  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  for 
April.  There  they  will  find  the  whole  thing  calcu- 
lated to  a  nicety,  and  will  be  able  to  say  to  a  minute 
how  long  it  will  take  a  raider  to  land  his  last  wagon 
from  the  transports.  Ten  steamers  can  bring  15,800 
men,  3,200  horses  and  192  wagons,  and  land  them  all 
in  22-  hours.  Sir  Edwin  Collen  publishes  his  reply  to 
Lord  Esher's  "  Problem  in  Military  Education."  He 
says  the  system  of  garrison  instruction  requires  reform, 
not  abolition.  ' 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 
periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month, 


HOME   AFFAIRS,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

Agriculture,  Land  : 

From  the  Old  Rural  System  to  the  New,  by  J.  A. 

Spender,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 
Plant-Growing  under  Electric  Light,  by  S.  L.  Bastin 

and  G.  Clarke  Nuttall,  "  World's  Work,"  April. 
Radio-Culture,  by  G.  Clarke  Nuttall,  "  World's  Work," 

April. 

Seed-Cleaning  and  Testing,  by  P.  Collins,  "  World's 
Work,"  April. 
Armies  : 

English  Army  Reform,  by  Lieut.-Gen.  A.  von  Janson, 

44  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  March. 
The  Cardwell  System,  by  Outis,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 

April. 

A  Problem  in  Military  Education,  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir 

E.  Collen,  "  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
Use  of  the  Horse  Soldier,  by  Capt.  C.  W.  Battine, 

44  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst.,"  March. 
Military  Discipline  and  Democracy,  by  Capt.  Simon, 
44  Grande  Rev,"  March  25. 
Ballooning,  Aerial  Navigation : 
Prospects  of  Aerial  Navigation,  by  Prof.  S.  Newcomb, 

"  North  American  Rev,"  March. 
A  Record-Breaking  Balloon  Voyage,  by  H.  H.  Clayton, 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  March. 
Catholic  Church  : 

Pius  X.  and  the  English  Catholics,  by  Robert  Dell, 
44  Grande  Rev,"  March  25. 
Crime  :  Its  Scientific  Aspect,  by  Dr.  A.  Wilson,  41  West- 
minster Rev,"  April. 
Dairy- Fanning :  A  Prize  Farm,  by  44  Home  Counties," 

"World's  Work,"  April. 
Education,  Universities : 
The  Education  Bill  : 

Findlay,  Prof.  J.  J.,  on,  44  Albany  Rev,"  April. 
Henson,  Canon  Hensley,  on,  44  Nineteenth  Cent," 
April. 

Macdonald,  J.  R.,  on, 44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 
Stanley,  Lord,  of  Alderley,  on,  44  Nineteenth  Cefht," 
April. 

Education  Sub  Dio,  by  J.  E.  G.  de  Montmorency, 

44  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 
High  Schools  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  by  Sir 

H.  Roscoe,  4<  Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 
Finance  : 

Preferential  Tariffs  in  the  British  Empire,  by  Sir  A. 
Moloney,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 

The  Case  for  Free  Trade,  by  Lord  Avebury,  44  Finan- 
cial Rev.  of  Revs,"  April. 

Dear  Money,  by  Dr.  G.  Koch,  44  Deutsche  Rev,"  April. 

Income  Tax  in  Italy,  by  Vicomte  O.  de  Spoelberch, 
44  ReTorme  Sociale,"  March  1. 
Food  : 

Food-Faking,  by  T.  W.  Robinson,  44  World's  Work," 
April. 

The  Food  of  the  Future,  by  F.  Marre,  "  La  Revue," 
March  15. 

Gambling  Abolished  in  the  United  States  South- West, 

by  B.  W.  Currie,  44  Century,"  April. 


Ireland  : 

The  Conversion  of  Sir  Antony  MacDonnell  and  of  His 
Critics,  by  Near  Observer,  "  Fortnightly  Rev," 
April. 

The  New  Ireland,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  44  North  Amer. 
Rev,"  April. 
Journalism : 

The  Psychology  of  the  Yellow  Journal,  by  W.  I. 
Thomas,  44  Amer.  Mag,"  March. 
Labour  Problems : 

A  Sociological  View  of  Unemployment,  by  W.  How- 
grave,  44  Westminster  Rev,"  April. 

Unemployment  and  Its  Cure,  by  W.  H.  Beveridge, 
44  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 

Trade  Unions  and  Insurance  Companies  in  France, 
by  Dr.  A.  Imbert,  44  Grande  Rev,"  March  jo. 
Local  Government  : 

Municipal  Socialism  in  England,  by  L.  Paul  Dubois, 
44  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  March  1. 
Marriage  Laws : 

The  New  Marriage  Laws,  by  Rev.  T.  Slater,  44  Month," 
April. 

The  Divorce  of  the  Future,  by  H.  Coulon  and  R.  de 
Chavagnes,  "  Grande  Rev,"  March  10. 
Navies  : 

The  Naval  Estimates  and  Naval  Debates,  by  Sir  W. 

White,  4<  Nineteenth  Cent,"  April. 
The  German  Programme,  by  Baron  de  St.  Victor  de 

St.  Blanchard,  44  Correspondant,"  March  25. 
Invasion  from  a  Naval  Point  of  View,  by  Lieut.  A.  C. 

Dewar, 44  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
Fool  Gunnery  : 

St.  Barbara  on,  "  Blackwood,"  April. 

X.  on,  44  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 
Admiralty  and  St  ate- Major-General  in  France,  by 

XXX.,  44  Rev.  de  Paris,"  March  1. 
Parliamentary : 

Liberalism  and  the  Coming  Debacle,  by  Calchas, 

44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 
British  Aristocracy  and  the  House  of  Lords,  by 

Edward  Carpenter, 44  Albany  Rev,"  April. 

Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Law : 

Some  Principles  of  the  Poor  Law,  by  Mrs.  H.  O. 

Barnett,  44  Comhiil,"  April. 
Po<  tal  Service : 

For  a  Parcels  Post,  by  G.  von  L.  Meyer,  44  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  March. 

Social  Problems: 

Wages  and  the  Cost  of  Living,  by  J.  Ribet,  44  Nouvelle 
Rev,"  March  15. 

Political  Anaesthetics,  by  H.  O.  S.  Wright,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  April. 

On  Social  Justice  and  Evolution,  by  Philip  Snowden, 
44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 

The  Impotence  of  Socialism,  by  H.  W.  Hoare,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  April. 

Women's  Settlements,  by  Mrs.  Creighton, 44  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  April. 

Telegraphy,  Submarine,  by  C.  Bright,  44  Journal  Royal 
United  Service  Inst,"  March. 
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Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

The  Licensing  Bill  : 

Gretton,  J.,  on,  44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 
Licensing  Administrator  on,  "  Albany  Rev,"  April. 
Unsigned  Article  on,  44  Blackwood,"  April. 

Sobriety  by  Act  of  Parliament,  by  E.  A.  Pratt,  44  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  April. 

The  Prohibition  Cyclone  in  the  Southern  States  of 
America,  44  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  April. 

Theatres  and  the  Drama : 

The  Educational  Value  of  the  Theatre  ;  Symposium, 
"  Nord  und  Siid,"  March. 
Vivisection,  Hon.   Stephen  Coleridge  on,  "  Contemp. 

Rev,"  April. 
Women : 

On  Awakening  Womanhood,  by  I.  D.  Pearce,  "West- 
minster Rev,"  April. 

The  Ideals  of  a  Woman's  Party,  by  Lady  Grove, 
44  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 

The  Feminist  Movement  and  the  Birth  Rate,  by  B., 
44  Albany  Rev,"  April. 

Why  American  Mothers  fail,  by  Anna  A.  Rogers, 
"Atlantic  Monthly,"  March. 

Unemployment  among  Women,  by  Mildred  Ransom, 
44  Treasury,"  ApriL 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 

Peace  and  Disarmament :  i 

The  Sacrifices  of  War  Then  and  Now,  by  H.  Kerch- 

nawe,  44  Velhagen,"  March. 
Can  Science  abolish  War?   by  Col.  F.  N.  Maude, 

44  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 

Colonies,  the  Empire,  etc.  : 

Imperialism,  by  H.  Ellis,  44  Positivist  Rev,"  April. 
Customs  Duties  in  the  English  Colonies,  by  Pierre  Ma, 
44  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  March  I 

Afghanistan : 

Anglo- Afghan  Relations,  by  Author  of 44  Afghanistan," 
44  United  Service  Mag,"  April. 

Africa  : 

Lord  Cromer  and  Government  by  Journalism,  by  W.  T. 

Stead,  44  Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 
Lord  Cromer  on  Gordon  and  the  Gladstone  Cabinet, 

by  Sidney  Low,  44  Nineteenth  Cent,"  April. 
The  Tragedy  of  Egypt,  by  Stanhope  of  Chester, 

44  Westminster  Rev,"  April. 
Lord  Cromer  and  Egypt,  44  Blackwood,"  April. 
Lord  Cromer's  44  Egypt,"  by  T.  Rothsstein,  44  Albany 

Rey,"  April. 
Morocco  : 

Delhaye,  P.,  on,  "  Correspondant,"  March  25. 
Duquet,  A.,  on,  44  La  Revue,"  March  1. 
Member  of  Overseas  League  on,  44  Asiatic  Qrly," 
April. 

Belgium  and  the  Congo,  by  E.  Payen,  44  Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  March  16. 
The  Germans  in  South  Africa,  by  E.  Tonnelat,  44  Rev. 

de  Paris,"  March  1. 
South  African  Native  Problems,  bv  Sir  G.  Lagden, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 

Aland  Islands  Question,  by  E.  Sjostedt,  44  La  Revue," 
March  15. 

Austria- Hungary  (see  also  Balkan  States)  : 

Italy  and  Austria,  by  Raqueni,  •*  Nouvelle  Rev," 
March  15. 
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Balkan  States : 

Russia,  Austria,  the  New  Railways,  etc. : 

Be'rard,  V.,  on,  44  Rev.  de  Paris,"  March  1  and  15. 
Bernus,  P.,  on,  44  Nouvelle  Rev,"  March  1. 
Henry,  R.,  on, 44  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  March  1. 
Moore,  W.  A.,  on,  44  Albany  Rev,"  April 
Canada : 

The  British  Trader  in   Canada,  by  A.  Hawkes, 

44  Nineteenth  Cent,"  April. 
The   Canadian   Policy  of  French   Emigration,  by 

L  Arnould,  44  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  March  15. 
China: 

The  Reform    Movement  in  China,  by  Count  de 
,  Pouvourville,  44  Deutsche  Rev,"  April. 
Coolie  Labour,  by  Dr.  R.  Schachner,  "  Preussische 
Jahrbucher,"  March. 
Denmark : 

The  Danish  Question,  by  E.  Le*monon,  44  Questions 
Diplomatiques,"  March  I. 
Germany  : 

England  and  Germany,  by  E.  D.  Mead,  "Atlantic 

Monthly,"  March. 
The  Growth  of  Population,  Economic  Policy,  and 

Agricultural    Labour,    by    A.    von  Wenckstera, 

44  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  March. 
Economic  and  Financial  Germany,  by  R.  G.  Levy, 

44  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  March  1. 
The  Rural  Conditions  of  Industrial  Germany,  byT. 

Good,  44  Westminster  Rev,"  April. 
From  London  to  Salonica,  by  V.  Berard,  "  Rev-  de 

Paris,"  March  1. 
The  Truth  about  German  Expansion,  by  Baron  von 

Speck- Sternburg,  44  North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 
Marxism  and  the  Colonial  Native  Question,  by  M. 

Schippel,  44  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  March  1. 
India  : 

The  New  Spirit  in  India,  by  H.  W.  Nevinson, 44  Albany 
Rev,"  April. 

The  Proposed  Reforms,  by  D.  K.  Pandia,  "  East  and 

West,  March. 
Proposed  Abolition  of  the  Indian  Cotton  Duties,  by 

Sir  R.  Lethbridge,  44  Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 
Tariff  Reform  and  Indian  Currency  Reform,  by  F.  J. 

Kingsley,  44  Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 
India's  Financial  Handicap,  by  Roper  Lethbridge, 

44  Financial  Rev.  of  Revs,"  April  1. 
Anomalies  of  Civilisation,  by  Ameer  Ali,  44  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  April. 

The  Recruitment  of  the  Indian  Foreign  Service,  by 
J.  Nisbet,  44  Nineteenth  Cent,"  April. 
Italy    and    Austria,   by    Raqueni,  44  Nouvelle  Rev," 

March  15. 
Japan  : 

The  United  States  and  Japan  : 
^7—Brandt,  M.  von,  on, 44  Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 
Laubeuf,  A.,  on,  "Deutsche  Rev,"  March. 
"Norel,  J.,  on,  44Mercure  de  France,"  March  1. 
Education  in  Japan,  by  Comte  Vay  de  Vaya  et  de 
Luskod,  44  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  March  1. 
Mahomedanism  : 

Popular  Government  among  Mussulman  Peoples,  by 
Lieut.-Gen.  F.  H.  Tyrrell,  44  Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 
Panama  Canal,  A.  R.  Colquhoun,  on,  44  North  Amer, 

Rev,"  March. 
Poland  : 

The  German  Colonisation  of  Poland,  by  Dr.  H.  Hasse, 
44  International,"  March. 
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Portugal  : 

The  Crisis,  etc. : 

Caix,  R.  de,  on,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  March  i. 
Finot,  J,,  on,  "  La  Revue,"  March  I. 
Russia : 

The   Jewish    Question    in    Bessarabia,  by  Prince 

Urussov,  "  Grande  Rev,"  March  10. 
Education  in  Russia,  by  L.  de  Soudak,  "  Bibliotheque 

Universelle,"  March. 
Russia  and  Austria  and  the  Balkans,,  see  Balkan 

States. 

Consular  Relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 

by  Baron  A.  Heyking,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  April. 
The  Anglo- Russian  Convention,  by  H.  F.  B.  Lynch, 
"  Asiatic  Qrly,"  April. 
Suez  Canal  and  Westward  Commerce,  by  C  M.  Pepper, 

"  Scribner,"  April. 
Turkey  : 

Macedonia,  by  C.  Prima,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques," 
March  16. 

The  French  Protectorate  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by 
R.  Pinon,  "Questions  Diplomatiques,"  March  16. 
United  States : 

The  Powers  of  a  Strenuous  President,  by  K.,  "  Amer. 
Mag,"  April. 

The  Power  of  the  Presidency,  by  H.  B.  Needham, 

"  Munsey,"  April. 
How  about  Hughes?  by  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  "Amer. 

Mag,"  March. 
Governor  Hughes,  by  H.  B.  Grose,  "  World  To-day," 

March. 

The  Senate  as  a  Second  Chamber,  by  Prof.  A.  John- 
son," Contemp.  Rev,"  April. 

Reciprocity  and  the  Tariff,  by  F.  W.  Taussig,  "  At- 
lantic Monthly,"  March. 

The  United  States  and  Japan,  see  Tapan. 

Corporations  in  Modern  Business,  by  G.  W.  Perkins, 
"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  March. 

the  Negro  in  the  North,  by  R.  S.  Baker,  "Amer. 
Majg,"  March. 

America  ;  an  Epilogue,  by  C.  Whibley,  "  Blackwood," 
April. 

Yellow  Peril,  by  C.  Freiherr  von  der  Goltz,  "  Deutsche 
Rundschau,"  March. 


The  Press  as  a  Pander  to  Popular  Passion. 

The  Young  Man  for  April  publishes  in  full  Mr. 
Massingham's  paper  on  "  The  Modern  Press  "  which 
he  read  at  the  Free  Church  Council.  To  Mr.  Mas- 
singham  the  New  Press  is  the  latter-day  substitute  in 
modern  England  for  the  Coliseum  of  Ancient  Rome. 
He  says : — 

The  main  stronghold  of  the  new  Press  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe  is  its  success  in  playing  on  the  three  great 
appetites  of  the  average  British  public — the  appetite  for  hearing 
about  crime,  the  appetite  for  sport,  and  the  appetite  for  gambling. 
The  exploitation  of  crime,  the  retaining  of  agents  of  the  criminal 
services,  and,  worse  still,  the  payment  of  heavy  fees  to  sensa- 
tional criminals  or  accused  persons  for  purposes  which  interfere 
both  with  law  and  with  morals,  are  really  appalling  features  of 
one  or  two  of  those  journals  which,  by  a  curious  irony,  are  the 
chief  mental  food  of  our  workpeople  on  their  day  of  rest. 

An  article  in  the  Art  Journal,  entitled  "  Ivy,"  by 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Clifford,  includes  some  interesting 
drawings  by  Mr.  CluTord  of  ivy  on  various  trees. 


x  POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

^  A  Poet  on  Poetkins. 

In  the  Fortnightly  Review  Mr.  William  Watson  is 
accorded  the  place  of  honour  with  a  poem  which  he 
wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy  of  Tennyson's  Poems. 
Here  are  the  four  stanzas  which  are  permitted  by  the 
editor  to  be  quoted  : — 

You  phrase-tormenting  fantastic  chorus, 

With  strangest  words  at  your  beck  and  call ; 
Who  tumble  your  thoughts  in  a  heap  before  us ; — 
Here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

You  prance  on  language,  you  force,  you  strain  it, 
You  rack  and  you  rive  it,  you  twist  it  and  maul. 

Form,  you  abhor  it,  and  taste,  you  disdain  it, — 
And  here  was  a  bard  shall  outlast  you  all. 

Prosody  gasps  m  your  tortured  numbers, 

Your  metres  that  writhe,  your  rhythms  that  sprawl ; 

And  you  make  him  turn  in  his  marble  slumbers, 
The  golden -tongued,  who  outsings  you  all. 

But  brjef  is  the  life  of  your  mannered  pages  ; 

Your  jargon,  your  attitudes,  soon  they  pall  ; 
You  posture  before  the  scornful  ages, 

And  here  was  a  voice  shall  outlive  you  all. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  Mr.  William  Watson  had 
added  the  names  of  the  poets  whom  he  addresses  with 
such  scorn. 

Drake:  An  English  Epic. 
In  Blackwood  for  April,  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  in  the4 
Seventh  Book  of  the  "Drake:  an  English  Epic," 
breaks  6ff  with  the  famous  game  of  bowls  on 
Plymouth  Hoe.  The  poem  is  full  of  noble  passages, 
one  of  which  will  excite  considerable  protest  from  the 
numerous  band  who  worship  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
He  speaks  of  Mary  of  Scotland, — 

who,now  at  last 
Was  plucked  from  out  her  bosom  like  a  snake 
Hissing  of  war  with  France,  a  queenly  snake, 
A  Lilith  in  whose  lovely  gleaming  folds 
And  sexual  bonds  the  judgment  of  mankind 
Writhes  even  yet  half-strangled,  meting  out 
Wild  execrations  on  the  maiden  Queen 
Who  quenched  those  jewelled  eyes  and  mixt  with  dust 
That  white  and  crimson,  ay,  with  cold  sharp  steel, 
In  substance  and  in  spirit,  severed  the  neck 
And  straightened  out  those  glittering  supple  coils 
For  ever  ;  though  for  evermore  will  men 
Lie  subject  to  the  unforgotten  gleam 
Of  diamond  eyes  and  cruel  crimson  mouth, 
And  curse  the  sword-bright  intellect  that  struck 
Like  lightning  far  through  Europe  and  the  world 
For  England,  when  amid  the  embattled  fury 
Of  world-wide  empires,  England  stood  alone. 

There  is  a  noble  passage  in  which  Drake  prophesies 
to  Elizabeth  concerning  the  sea-empire  oi  Eng- 
land : — 

Hear  me,  my  Queen, 
This  is  a  dream,  a  new  dream,  but  a  true  ; 
For  mightier  days  are  dawning  on  the  world 
Than  heart  of  man  hath  known.    If  England  hold 
The  sea,  she  holds  the  hundred  thousand  gates 
That  open  to  futurity.    She  holds 
The  highway  of  all  ages. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Lucy  gossips  pleasantly  about  Lord 
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GENERAL    GORDON,    BY    LORD  CROMER* 

WHICH  FAILED  IN  HIS  DUTY  ? 
•    By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


L 


IT  is  not  often  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime  that  a 
journalist  is  able  to  intervene  decisively  in  public 
affairs,  and  it  is  only  natural,  when  such  an  event 
does  happen,  that  officials  whose  plans  and  policies  have 
been  affected  by  such  intervention  should  not  regard  the 
intervention  with  gratitude.  It  is,  however,  still  more 
rare  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  of 
these  aggrieved  officials  seeks  or  finds  or  makes  an  op- 
portunity of  arraigning  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
the  journalist  whose  action  has  excited  his  displeasure. 
Such  an  occasion  has,  however,  arisen.  In  January, 
1884,  when  I  was  editing  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  I  took 
the  energetic  initiative  in  a  press  campaign  which 
resulted  in  the  despatch  of  General  Gordon  to  rescue 
the  Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  Soudan.  To-day 
Lord  Cromer,  who  was  at  that  time  the  virtual  ruler 
of  Egypt,  has  deemed  it  his  duty  publicly  to  arraign 
the  press  before  the  tribunal  of  history  for  the  action 
which  I  initiated  on  that  occasion.  He  has  devoted 
nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  his  book  on  "  Modern 
Egypt"  to  a  narrative  of  "The  Gordon  Mission," 
which  is  an  undisguised  attempt  to  vindicate  his  action 
at  that  crisis  by  an  elaborate  impeachment  of  General 
Gordon,  and,  incidentally,  of  those  whose  action  led  to 
his  appointment.  I  shall  devote  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  space  occupied  by  this  indictment  to  vindicate 
General  Gordon  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his 
character  and  his  capacity,  and  at  the  same  time  place 
011  permanent  record  a  justification  for  the  action 
of  the  British  press.  If,  as  the  result,  Lord  Cromer 
should  seem  to  cut  a  somewhat  sorry  figure,  he  has 
only  himself  to  thank  for  challenging  a  re-trial  of  the 
old  issue  on  which  judgment  had  already  been  passed 
against  him  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance  which  sits 
when  the  events  are  still  in  action. 

LORD  CROMER  VERSUS  THE  PRESS  :  THE  TABLES 
TURNED. 

In  order  to  vindicate  General  Gordon,  to  justify  the 
press,  and  to  overwhelm  Lord  Cromer  with  con- 
fusion, I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 
pages  of "  Modern  Egypt."  The  case  for  the  de- 
fendants will  be  based  upon  the  evidence  .  of  the 
plaintiff  corrected  in  one  or  two  small  matters  of 
detail  by  quotations  from  Blue  Books  and  other 
accessible  and  unimpeachable  sources  of  information. 

There  is  nothing  like  being  explicit.  So  in  order 
to  avoid  any  possibility  of  misunderstanding  I  will 
state  in  the  most  categorical  fashion  what  I  undertake 
to  prove : — 

(1)  That  the  imperative  necessity  of  sending  some 
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officer  of  high  authority  to  the  Soudan  was  recognised 
by  Lord  Cromer  before  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  a 
word  about  General  Gordon. 

(2)  That  the  appointment  of  General  Gordon  was 
twice  proposed  by  the  British  Government  and  twice 
negatived  by  Lord  Cromer,  who  failed  either  to  sug- 
gest any  alternative  appointment  or  to  insist  upon  the 
immediate  selection  of  another  officer  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  home. 

(3)  That  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  only  intervened 
when  week  after  week  had  passed  without  any  sign  of 
action  being  taken  either  by  Lord  Cromer  or  by  the 
Government,  when,  Lord  Cromer  himself  being  wit- 
ness, everything  depended  upon  prompt  action. 

(4)  That  when  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  did  inter- 
vene it  only  insisted  upon  an  appointment  already 
pressed  in  vain  upon  Lord  Cromer  by  the  Foreign 
Office — an  appointment  which  Lord  Cromer  himself 
admits  was  unanimously  approved  by  every  competent 
authority  at  home  and  in  Egypt. 

(5)  That  when  Lord  Cromer  reluctantly  gave  way 
and  assented  to  General  Gordon's  appointment,  he 
intervened  before  General  Gordon  reached  Cairo  in 
order  to  prevent  him  carrying  out  his  daring  project 
of  making  peace  with  the  Mahdi  in  person. 

(6)  That  he  did  this  in  face  of  his  own  admission 
that  the  best  chance  of  success  lay  in  adopting  the 
course  advocated  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  giving 
General  Gordon  a  free  hand. 

(7)  That  when  Lord  Cromer  had  prevented  General 
Gordon  from  trying  to  make  peace  with  the  Mahdi, 
he  refused  to  allow  him  the  means  of  making  short 
work  of  the  Mahdi  until  it  was  too  late. 

(8)  That,  when  it  was  too  late,  Lord  Cromer  made 
a  belated  attempt  to  secure  him  the  necessary  instru- 
ment for  smashing  the  Mahdi — and  failed,  thanks 
largely  to  his  own  procrastination  and  indecision. 

(9)  That  after  having  fully  endorsed  General 
Gordon's  policy  six  weeks  after  it  could  have  been 
carried  out  successfully,  Lord  Cromer  has  now, 
twenty-four  years  later,  accused  General  Gordon  of 
wilful  insubordination  for  obeying  orders  given  him 
by  Lord  Cromer  himself. 

(10)  That  when  the  catastrophe  took  place  which 
was  rendered  inevitable  by  Lord  Cromer's  own 
failure  energetically  to  insist  at  once  upon  allowing 
General  Gordon  either  to  make  peace  with  the  Mahdi 
or  to  make  war  on  him,  he  demanded  a  relief  expe- 
dition, and  now  tries  to  place  all  the  blame  upon  the 
Government  because  it  was  too  late. 

(it)  And  finally,  in  order  to  cover  up  this  raelan- 

caoly  ^ff^f  @^t^wa^  by  0fficialism?  and 
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of  an  Imperial  disaster  invoked  by  procrastination  and 
self-sufficiency,  Lord  Cromer  has  aspersed  as  a  man 
who  did  not  even  try  to  do  his  duty,  the  most  heroic 
soldier  of  duty,  whose  glorious  example  has  been  an 
inspiration  to  mankind 

AH  this  I  will  prove  in  plain  black  and  white — 
nothing  extenuating  and  setting  down  nought  in 
malice.  The  task  is  none  of  my  seeking.  But  the 
devotion  which  I  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  man 
who,  I  am  proud  to  remember,  regarded  me  as  his 
friend,  leaves  me  no  option.  His  stainless  memory 
has  been  challenged  by  one  who  in  common  decency 
should  have  kept  silence,  and  if  Lord  Cromer's  punish- 
ment may  seem  to  be  severe  it  is  not  undeserved. 

Lord  Cromer,  then  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  was  ap- 
pointed British  Agent  and  Consul-General  at  Cairo 
on  September  nth,  1883,  three  days  after  the  ill-fated 
General  Hicks  left  Duem  on  the  march  against  the 
Mahdi,  which  ended  in  his  death  and  the  destruction 
of  his  forces. 

THE  LAW  BY  WHICH  HE  IS  TO  BE  JUDGED. 

In  .his  narrative  of  that  miserable  tragedy  Lord 
Cromer  himself  lays  down  the  law  by  which  it  is 
obviously  just  that  his  own  policy  should  be  judged. 

The  first  is  as  follows :  Speaking  of  the  position  of 
General  Hicks  in  the  summer  of  1883,  Lord  Cromer 
writes : — 

The  Government  at  Cairo  had  not  learnt  the  elementary 
lesson  that  in  dealing  with  a  state  of  affairs  such  as  that  which 
then  existed  in  the  Soudan,  the  first  essential  and  preliminary 
condition  to  success  was  to  entrust  the  supreme  command  to  one 
individual,  and  to  trust  him  cordially.  —  ("  Modern  Egypt," 
Vol.  I.,  p.  359.) 

As  all  the  quotations  that  follow  are  from  this  first 
volume,  I  will  merely  indicate  the  page. 

To  this  may  be  added  a  subsequent  and  more 
explicit  assertion  of  the  same  principle.  "  The  best 
chance  of  success,"  writes  Lord  Cromer,  "lay  in 
adopting  the  course  advocated  by  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette?  This  was  laid  down  in  an  article,  January 
19th,  1884,  as  follows :  "  Either  General  Gordon  is 
to  have  a  free  hand  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  he  may 
succeed.  If  he  is  not,  he  is  certain  to  fail.  General 
Gordon  .  .  .  should  be  left  free  to  carry  it  out  (the 
Ministerial  policy)  in  his  own  way,  without  being 
hampered  by  instructions  drafted  by  men  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  a  subject,  all  the  details  of  which 
he  has  at  his  fingers'  ends." 

The  second  relates  to  the  duty  of  the  British  Resi- 
dent at  Cairo  towards  his  own  Government.  Admit- 
ting that  Lord  Granville  may  not  have  been  adequately 
advised  as  to  the  danger  of  the  Hicks  Expedition, 
Lord  Cromer  says : — 

What  most  of  all  was  required  was  that  an  alarm  bell  should 
be  rung  to  rouse  the  British  Government  from  its  lethargy,  and 
show  that  the  consequences  of  inaction  might  be  more  serious 
than  those  of  action. — (P.  367.)  ~"  ~~ 

The  third  is  the  definition  of  statesmanship  which 
he  applied  in  order  to  condemn  the  Government  at 


home,  whose  arguments,  he  said,  "  appear  to  me  to 
be  rather  those  of  debaters  trained  in  the  art  of 
dialectics  than  statesmen  whose  reason  and  imagina- 
tion enable  them  to  grasp  in  an  instant  the  true 
situation  of  affairs  in  a  distant  country  widely  differ- 
ing from  their  own." — (P.  534.)  To  which  may  be 
added  his  remark  as  to  the  situation  in  the  Soudan  in 
March,  "  the  favourable  moment  was  very  fleeting." 

ARRAIGNMENT  OF  LORD  CROMER 

I  arraign  Lord  Cromer  before  the  bar  of  public 
opinion  with  having  ignored  every  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  his  dealings  with  the  British  Government 
and  with  General  Gordon.  I  will  prove  that  he  is 
guilty  of  breaking  the  law,  as  he  himself  defined  it, 
by— 

(1)  Ignoring  what  he  himself  laid  down  as  the 
"  first  essential  and  preliminary  condition  of  success," 
the  "  elementary  lesson  "  of  "  trusting  cordially  "  the 
man  who  is  vested  with  supreme  command ; 

(2)  Having  failed  to  do  that  which  "  most  of  all 
was  required/'  to  ring  the  alarm-bell  loud  enough  "  to 
rouse  the  British  Government  from  its  lethargy  n  ; 

(3)  Having  shown  himself  incapable  of  displaying 
the  statesmanship  which  "grasps  in  an  instant  the 
true  situation  of  affairs"  and  of  not  realising 
"the  favourable  moment"  until  after  it  had  long 
passed  by. 

THE  EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION. 

Lord  Cromer  arrived  at  Cairo  September  nth, 
1883.  General  Hicks  had  started  three  days  before. 
In  a  dull  sort  of  way  Lord  Cromer  was  uneasy,  and 
spoke  to  Cherif  Pasha  even  then  about  the  desirability 
of  giving  up  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  Soudan. 
But  he  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of  the 
disaster  which  overwhelmed  Hicks  and  his  army 
on  November  5  th,  news  of  which  was  brought  to 
Cairo  on  November  22  nd. 

WHO  WAS  RESPONSIBLE  ? 

Lord  Cromer  sent  his  first  warning  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville November  19th,  in  a  despatch  in  which  he  made 
himself  "  largely  responsible  for  initiating  the  policy 
of  withdrawal  from  the  Soudan."-— (P.  374.)  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's responsibility  was  limited  to  approving  the 
policy  of  Lord  Cromer.  That  the  responsibility  of 
the  British  was  absolute  both  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan  no  one  has  affirmed  more  strongly  than  Lord 
Cromer  himself.  Speaking  of  the  Hicks  expedition 
he  writes : — 

Lord  Granville  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  .effectually 
threw  off  all  responsibility.  There  could  not  have  been  a 
greater  error.  The  responsibility  of  the  British  Govern* 
ment  .  .  .  was  based  on  the  facts  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment were  in  military  occupation  of  the  country,  that  the 
weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  native  rulers  were  notorious,  and 
that  the  civilised  world  fixed  on  England  a  responsibility  which 
it  was  impossible  to  shake  off  as  long  as  the  occupation  lasted. 
— (P.  366-7).  ' 

We  have  it  therefore  asserted  by  Lord  Cromer  him- 
self that  the  responsibi^^^he  British  was  absolute 
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and  that  the  responsibility  of  initiative  lay  with  him. 
He  was,  as  he  says,  "  mainly  responsible  for  the 
management  of  local  affairs  in  Egypt." — (P.  371.) 

First  Count:  November  20  to  January  11: 
Indecision,  Delay,  and  Neglect  of  Duty. 

On  November  20th  Lord  Cromer  received  the 
approval  of  his  policy  of  abandoning  the  Soudan 
"within  certain  limits." — (P.  373.)  Two  days  later 
came  the  startling  news  of  the  catastrophe  which  had 
overwhelmed  General  Hicks.  A  statesman  "  whose 
reason  and  imagination  enabled  him  to  grasp  in 
an  instant  the  true  situation  of  affairs  "  would  have 
surely  been  roused  to  immediate  and  urgent  action 
to  cope  with  the  crisis  created  by  the  Mahdi's 
victory.  Journalists  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
realised  the  peril  and  cried  aloud  for  the  definite 
adoption  of  a  policy  adequate  to  the  peril.  What  did 
Lord  Cromer  do  ?    Here  is  his  own  testimony  : — 

"  I  did  not  at  once  press  any  advice  on  the 
Egyptian  Government  ..."  After  specifying  two 
reasons  for  delay,  he  adds  the  third,  "  I  wished  to 
give  the  Egyptian  Government  time  in  order  to  see 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  devise  any  practicable 
policy  of  their  own." — (P.  375.) 

He  had  been  then  a  couple  of  months  in  Egypt. 
He  had  taken  the  m  asure  of  Cherif  Pasha  and  his 
colleagues.  But  it  was  not  until  December  10th, 
more  than  a  month  after  the  destruction  of  Hicks's 
force,  that  he  could  make  up  his  mind  that  "  if  the 
Egyptian  Government  were  left  to  themselves  they 
would  never  decide  upon  any  definite  or  practical 
poIicy.,, — (P.  378.)  He  telegraphed  to  Lord  Granville 
asking  for  definite  instructions  as  to  what  course 
he  ought  to  tell  them  they  ought  to  pursue. — (P.  379.) 
Two  days  later  the  Khedive  and  his  Ministers  placed 
themselves  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
Government.  On  December  13th  Lord  Granville 
recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  entire  country 
up  to  Assouan  or  at  least  to  Wadi  Haifa.  On 
December  16th  Lord  Cromer  communicated  this 
decision  to  the  Egyptian  Ministers,  who  refused 
to  agree.  Lord  Cromer  then,  after  six  days'  delay, 
advised  that  they  should  be  replaced,  if  necessary,  by 
English  Ministers,  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  abandon- 
ment. It  was  not  till  January  4th  that  the  British 
Government  accepted  his  advice,  and  not  till  January 
7th  that  the  Khedive  submitted  to  the  inevitable. 
From  November  22nd  to  January  7th — from  the 
arrival  of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Hicks's  army 
—Lord  Cromer,  whose  absolute  responsibility  is 
admitted,  took  no  steps  whatever  to  provide  for 
carrying  out  the  policy  which  on  December  10th  he 
had  recognised  as  inevitable,  and  which  three  days 
later  he  was  instructed  to  enforce. 

Lord  Granville,  in  London,  appeared  to  have  a 
keener  appreciation  than  Lord  Cromer,  at  Cairo, 
of  the  need  for  getting  someone  out  to  the  Soudan 
who  could  cope  with  the  situation.  On  December  1st, 
1883,  he   received  the  following  telegram  from 


Lord  Granville :  "  If  General  Charles  Gordon  were 
willing  to  go  to  Egypt,  could  he  be  of  any  use  to  you 
or  the  Egyptian  Government,  and  if  so,  in  what 
capacity?" — (P.  423.)  Lord  Cromer's  first  impres- 
sion was  decidedly  adverse  do  Gordon's  employment 
in  the  Soudan,  partly  on  account  of  his  "  personal 
unfitness  to  undertake  the  work  in  hand."  (!)  (sic). 
Finding,  however,  that  the  incompetent  Cherif  Pasha, 
whom  he  was  within  a  month  to  eject  summarily  from 
office,  put  forth  strong  objections  to  the  proposal, 
Lord  Cromer  sheltered  himself  behind  Cherif  s  plea 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  send  a  Christian  to  cope 
with  the  religious  movement  in  the  Soudan.  This 
was  on  December  2nd.  On  January  16th,  Lord 
Cromer,  having  dismissed  the  puppet  Cherif,  demanded 
the  appointment  of  a  well-qualified  British  officer — 
who  would,  of  course,  be  a  Christian — to  conduct  the 
retreat.  The  objection  to  a  Christian  had  served  its 
turn  in  preventing  General  Gordon's  appointment  on 
December  2nd,  when  he  might  have  been  in  time  to 
save  the  situation.  It  was  dropped  when  six  precious 
weeks  had  been  lost.  And  for  that  Lord  Cromer, 
and  Lord  Cromer  alone,  was  responsible. 

It  was  not  till  December  22nd,  one  full  month 
after  the  news  had  arrived  of  the  fate  of  General 
Hicks,  and  three  weeks  after  he  had  rejected  the 
offer  of  General  Gordon,  that  it  seemed  to  dawn  upon 
Lord  Cromer's  mind  that  if  the  Soudan  were  to  be 
evacuated  "  it  will  be  necessary  to  send  an  officer  of 
high  authority  to  Khartoum  with  full  powers  to  with- 
draw the  garrisons,  and  to  make  the  best  arrange- 
ments he  can  for  the  future  of  the  country." — (P.  424.) 
Even  then  he  took  no  steps  to  discover  this  officer  of 
high  authority.  Week  after  week  passed  and  no 
appointment  was  made.  Every  hour  was  precious. 
Every  day  increased  the  peril  of  the  garrisons. 
Every  week  rendered  it  more  difficult  to  carry  put 
the  policy  Lord  Cromer  had  forced  upon  the 
Egyptian  Government.  Yet  it  was  not  until  Gordon 
was  a  second  time  pressed  upon  him  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville that,  on  January  nth,  he  nominated  a  man  for 
the  post — one  Abdul  Kader  Pasha,  who,  five  days 
later,  "declines  to  go." — (/£.,  p.  426.) 

SUMMING-UP  ON  FIRST  COUNT. 

On  the  first  count  of  the  indictment  I  claim  that  it 
is  proved  that  Lord  Cromer  stands  convicted — 

(1)  Of  having  failed  utterly,  from  September  nth 
to  November  20th,  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the 
catastrophe  which  was  about  to  overwhelm  the 
Soudan ; 

(2)  Of  having  failed,  after  the  tremendous  warning 
of  the  destruction  of  General  Hicks's  army,  to  recog- 
nise the  need  for  taking  any  effective  steps  of  any 
kind  whatever  between  November  22nd  and  December 
22nd  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  abandonment  which 
he  had  forced  upon  the  Government ; 

(3)  Of  having  rejected  on  December  1st  the  pro- 
posal to  appoint  General  Gordon ; 
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the  Gordon  proposal  before  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  necessary  to  send  any  one,  Moslem  or 
Christian,  to  Khartoum  to  bring  away  the  garrisons ; 
and 

(5)  Of  not  having  even  tried  to  suggest  the  name 
of  any  officer  as  an  alternative  to  Gordon  until 
January  nth,  and  then  he  nominated  a  Pasha  who 
refused  to  go. 

So  far  from  "  ringing  the  alarm-bell  "  to  rouse  the 
Government  from  its  lethargy,  which  he  has  told  us 
"  most  of  all  was  required  "  to  "  show  that  the  con- 
sequences of  inaction  might  be  more  serious  than 
those  of  action,"  it  was  the  Government  at  home 
which  was  the  first  to  suggest  he  should  appoint 
someone  to  carry  out  his  policy  in  the  Soudan. 
Rejecting  their  advice,  he  allowed  the  Soudan  to 
blaze  from  November  22nd  to  January  nth  before 
he  could  rouse  himself  so  far  as  to  appoint  anyone  to 
conduct  the  ret  .  eat  of  the  garrisons  from  the  places 
which  he  had  decided  to  abandon*  and  then  he 
appointed  a  man  who  would  not  serve. 

I  claim  a  Verdict  on  the  First  Count  of 
Guilty  of  Indecision,  Delay,  and  Neglect 
of  Duty. 


Second  Count :  Obstructing  the  Appointment 
of  the  Best  Man :  December  1—  January  16. 

On  December  1st  Lord  Granville  had  proposed, 
and  Lord  Cromer  had  rejected,  the  appointment 
of  General  Gordon.  On  January  7th  General  Gordon 
came  to  England.  On  the  following  day  I  inter- 
viewed him  at  Southampton,  and  on  January  9th, 
when  the  interview  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^ 
I  prefaced  it  with  an  article  from  which  the  following 
is  an  extract.  At  that  time  I  was  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  the  appointment  of  General  Gordon  had 
been  made  by  Lord  Granville  a  month  before  and 
rejected  by  Lord  Cromer.   I  wrote  : — 

Why  not  send- Chinese  Gordon  with  full  powers  to  Khartoum, 
to  assume  absolute  control  of  the  territory,  to  treat  with  the 
Mahdi,  to  relieve  the  garrisons,  and  do  what  can  be  done  to  save 
what  can  be  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  Soudan  ?  No  one 
can  deny  the  urgent  need  in  the  midst  of  that  hideous  welter  of 
confusion  for  the  presence  of  such  a  man  with  a  born  genius  for 
command,  an  unexampled  capacity  in  organising  ever  victorious 
armies,  and  a  perfect  knowlege  of  the  Soudan  and  its  people. 
Why  not  send  him  out  with  carte  blanche  to  do  the  best  that  can 
be  done  ?  He  may  not  be  able  single-handed  to  reduce  that 
raging  chaos  to  order,  but  the  attempt  is  worth  making,  and  if 
it  is  to  be  made  it  will  have  to  be  made  at  once. 

This  was  on  January  9th.  On  the  following  day 
Lord  Granville  telegraphed  to  Lord  Cromer :  "  Could 
General  Charles  Gordon  or  Sir  Charles  Wilson  be 
of  assistance  under  altered  circumstances  in 
Egypt?" — (P.  424.)  Lord  Cromer  was  obdurate. 
He  would  not  have  General  Gordon  at  any  price. 
He  telegraphed :  "  I  have  consulted  with  Nubar 
Pasha" — the  previous  time  he  used  Cherif  as  his 
cloak — "  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  services  of 
General  Gordon  or  Sir  Charles  Wilson  can  be 
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utilised  at  present." — (P.  425.)  The  only  alternative 
plan  he  seems  to  have  had  in  his  head  at  that 
moment  was  to  send  up  Abdul  Kader  Pasha,  who 
flatly  declined  to  go.  Finding  that  Gordon  was  not 
sent,  the  campaign  in  his  favour  in  the  press  whidi 
I  had  initiated,  and  which  I  continued  to  direct,  was 
pressed  home.  The  Government  decided  on  January 
15  th  to  send  Gordon  out  to  report  on  the  situation. 
I  remember  Lord  Milner  coming  into  our  office  in 
Northumberland  Street  on  the  morning  the  appoint- 
ment was  announced.  "  It's  the  biggest  thin^  we've 
done  yet,"  he  murmured  as  he  took  off"  his  coat  and 
prepared  for  the  day's  work.  He  was  right 
Everyone  was  delighted.  Lord  Cromer  himself 
says  :  "  *  General  Gordon's  appoi  rtment,'  the  Poll 
Mall  Gazttte  said  with  perfect  truth,  *  was  applauded 
enthusiastically  by  the  press  all  over  the  country 
without  distinction  of  party.'" — (P.  427.) 

It  was  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  by  Lord  Cromer. 
On  January  1 6th  he  telegraphed  to  Lord  Granville : — 

Gordon  would  be  the  best  man  if  he  will  pledge  himself  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  withdrawing  from  the  Soudan  as  quickly 
as  is  possible  consistently  with  saving  life.  He  must  also  fully 
understand  that  he  must  take  his  instructions  from  the  British 
representative  in  Egypt  and  report  to  him  ...  I  would 
rather  have  him  than  anyone  else,  provided  there  is  a  perfectly 
clear  understanding  with  him  as  to  what  his  position  is  to  be 
and  what  line  of  policy  he  is  to  carry  out,  otherwise  not 
Failing  him  consider  Stewart. — (lb.  p.  426.) 

Colonel  Stewart  was  ordered  to  accompany  General 
Gordon,  and  they  left  London  together  on  January  1  ith. 

Lord  Cromer  makes  some  tart  observations  upon  the 
disadvantages  of  newspaper  government,  which,  he 
says,  "  were  never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
incident  under  discussion."  Lord  Cromer  had 
just  admitted  that  it  was  the  people  of  England 
who  sent  Gordon  out  The  nation  and  its  Govern- 
ment were  unanimous  in  Gordon's  favour.  All  the 
best  military  aut  :orities  agreed  that  he  was  the  best 
man.  Nubar  Pasha,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Colonel 
Watson — everybody,  in  short,  who  knew  anything 
about  either  Egypt  or  about  General  Gordon — were 
agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  sent  out.  "  I  believed," 
says  Lord  Cromer,  "  that  at  that  time  I  stood  alone 
in  hesitating  to  employ  General  Gordon  ...  I  gave 
a  reluctant  assent  because  I  thought  that  as  every- 
body differed  from  me,  I  must  be  wrong." — (P.  437.) 
And  on  that  occasion,  at  least,  Lord  Cromer  thought 
right. 

Surely  the  Press  is  never  more  absolutely  within 
the  limits  of  its  proper  functions  than  when  it  uses  its 
influence  to  compel  an  unwilling  and  slow-moving 
official  to  comply  with  what  he  admits  to  be  the 
unanimous  will  of  the  Sovereign,  her  Ministers,  and 
the  nation  at  large.  It  took  us  just  eight  days  after 
the  Gordon  interview  to  compel  the  Government  to 
appoint  Gordon.  It  was  a  still  greater  triumph  to  extort 
from  Lord  Cromer  a  confession  that  "  Gordon  would 
be  the  best  man,"  and  that,  given  a  condition  which 
was  conceded  without  cavil  from  the  first,  "  I  would 
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But  when  Lord  Granville  proposed  Gordon  on 
December  1st,  and  again  on  January  10th,  Lord 
Cromer  would  have  none  of  him.  Only  when  the 
Press  had  put  in  its  work  did  this  self-suffi- 
cient official  discover  that  he  would  "rather  have 
Gordon  than  anyone  else."  If  Lord  Cromer  had 
possessed  the  reason  and  imagination  of  a  statesman 
whereby  he  could  grasp  "  in  an  instant "  the  true 
situation,  he  would  have  telegraphed  for  Gordon  on 
December  2jid,  and  there  would  have  been  no  need 
for  "government  by  newspaper"  to  intervene.  It 
was  only  his  own  obstinacy  and  incapacity  to  recog- 
nise the  salient  facts  of  the  situation  that  necessitated 
the  intervention  of  the  journalist.  It  was  better  late 
than  never,  but  Lord  Cromer  is  responsible,  and 
solely  responsible,  for  the  fatal  loss  of  the  six  long 
weeks  between  December  1st  and  January  r6th, 
during  which  he  maintained  his  veto  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Gordon,  whom  he  afterwards  told  us 
he  regarded  as  "  the  best  man  "  for  the  post. 

So  far  from  denying  ■his  responsibility,  Lord  Cromer 
glories  in  his  guilt,  and  only  expresses  regret  that  he 
yielded  to  the  unanimous  will  of  the  Government  and 
the  nation  to  appoint  "  the  best  man  for  the  post." 
He  says,  after  quoting  his  telegram  of  January  nth : 
"  I  had  thus  twice  rejected  the  proposal  to  send 
General  Gordon  to  Khartoum.  Would  that  I  had 
done  so  a  third  time." — (Ib.y  p.  425.) 

VERDICT:  Pleaded  Guilty  of  Obstructing 
Appointment  of  "  the  best  man  for  the 
post"  for  forty-eight  days. 


Third  Count :  Checkmating  Gen.  Gordon's 
Peace  Policy:  February  6. 

Although  Lord  Cromer  laid  down  the  law  that 
General  Gordon  must  have  carte  blanche  if  he  were  to 
succeed,  he  refused  to  assent  to  his  appointment 
unless  General  Gordon  was  given  fully  to  understand 
that  he  must  take  his  instructions  from  Lord  Cromer. 
— (P.  426.)  In  other  words,  Lord  Cromer  at  Cairo 
was  to  have  absolute  authority  over  General  Gordon 
at  Khartoum.  Nor  was  this  a  mere  matter  of  theory. 
Lord  Cromer  not  only  insisted  upon  being  invested 
with  supreme  authority  ;  he  used  his  power  to  check- 
mate in  advance  the  policy  of  peace  which  General 
Gordon  proposed  to  carry  out. 

General  Gordon  was  sent  out  to  evacuate  the 
country  and  to  set  up  some  system  of  government  for 
the  abandoned  Soudan.  The  first  fact  was  the  Mahdi. 
He  could  not  be  ignored.  He  must  either  be  squared 
or  smashed.  General  Gordon,  acting  in  harmony 
with  his  own  instincts,  which  were  Christian  and 
pacific,  and  in  obedience  to  the  spirit  of  his  instruc- 
tions, had  conceived  the  daring  design  of  riding  all 
alone  into  the  Mahdi's  camp  and  arranging  with  him 
the  future  of  the  Soudan.  It  was  an  inspiration  of 
genius.  Gordon  had  achieved  success  in  that  fashion 
before,  both  in  the  Soudan  and  in  Basutoland.  He 


had  implicit  faith  in  the  guardian  care  of  Providence, 
he  had  seen  too  often  the  magnetic  influence 
of  his  personality,  and  it  was  precisely  this  death- 
defying  audacity  of  his  which  was  his  chief  asset  in 
any  bargain  with  the  Mahdi. 

/  Unfortunately  a  rumour  of  Gordon's  intention 
leaked  out  prematurely  in  Cairo  after  his  departure. 
Instantly  Lord  Cromer — the  man  who  has  told  us  that 
he  saw  from  the  first  that  General  Gordon  should  have 
carte  blanche,  and  that  he  regulated  his  conduct  accord- 
ingly— intervened  to  forbid  Gordon  carrying  out  his 
plans.  How  he  regulated  his  conduct  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  he  at  once  telegraphed  to 
Gordon : — 

I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  positive  assurance  that  you 
will  on  no  account  put  yourself  voluntarily  in  the  power 
of  the  Mahdi.  There  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  strongest 
political  objections  to  your  risking  a  visit  to  the  Mahdi. — 
(P.  464.) 

Gordon  received  this  fatal  veto  upon  his  peace 
policy  when  he  was  half-way  to  Khartoum.  Lord 
Cromer  says :  Gordon  "  telegraphed  me  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  visiting  the  Mahdi."  So  far 
as  the  Blue  Books  show,  Gordon  telegraphed 
nothing  of  the  kind.  What  he  did  telegraph  was 
that  he  would  obey  his  master's  orders.  The  exact 
text  of  his  despatch,  so  disingenuously  paraphrased 
by  Lord  Cromer,  is  given  in  the  Blue  Book  as 
follows : — 

I  understand  your  desire  to  be  the  pacification  of  the 
country  without  bloodshed  and  the  formation  of  native  govern- 
ment ;  also  that,  on  public  grounds,  \s  am  to  run  no  risks. 
I  wiU  fulfil  your  orders.— (Egypt,  No.  14,  1884,  p.  88.) 

Lord  Cromer  says  that  he  does  not  believe  Gordon 
ever  seriously  entertained  this  step,  which  he  describes 
as  a  "  harebrained  project."  But  however  hare- 
brained may  have  been  the  project,  it  was  less 
harebrained  than  the  policy  of  sending  one  man 
to  do  the  work  of  an  army  corps,  and  then 
refusing  that  man  a  free  hand.  The  simple 
fact  was  that,  as  Lord  Cromer  very  well  knew, 
it  was  a  terribly  risky  business  going  to  Khartoum 
at  all.  General  Gordon  was  despatched  on  a  forlorn 
hope  to  achieve  single-handed  by  the  magic  of  his 
presence  that  which  a  British  army  failed  to  do. 
He  took  his  life  in  his  hands  going  to  Khartoum  ;  he 
would  not  have  materially  increased  his  risk  if  he  had 
ridden  into  the  Mahdi's  camp  as  the  bearer  of 
proffers  of  peace.  Lord  Cromer's  assertion  that  he 
would  certainly  have  been  made  prisoner  for  life  is  a 
mere  expression  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  chances  ;  and 
the  obstructive,  cautious,  unimaginative  bureaucrat 
was  about  the  last  man  in  the  world  whose  estimate 
of  the  chances  deserved  to  be  put  into  the  balance 
against  the  instinct  of  Gordon.  What  Gordon  ex- 
pected was  that  he  would  be  kept  prisoner  for  two 
months  as  a  hostage  for  Zobeir. 

No  one  can  read  the  story  of  how  his  envoy  was 
received  by  the  Mahdi  when,  in  the  following  montL 
he  deliberated  upon  Gordon's  offer  of  peace,  withoi 
feeling  that  the  presence  of  Gordon  in  the  Counc 
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room  might  have  changed  everything.  The  Mahdi, 
said  the  envoy, 

assembled  his  councillors,  and  discussed  the  matter  for  ten 
days ;  then  wrote  the  answer  and  tore  it  up.  He  then 
talked  over  matters  for  ten  days  more,  and  wrote  another 
letter  which  he  tore  up  ;  after  another  three  days  he  wrote 
an  answer  and  sent  it  by  two  of  his  men. — (Egypt,  No.  18, 
1884,  p.  16.) 

The  Mahdi's  indecision  during  the  twenty-three 
days  of  deliberation  suggests  that  if  Gordon  had  been 
there  in  person  a  very  different  result  would  have  been 
arrived  at.  But  alas !  Gordon  was  not  present — 
had  been  prevented  by  Lord  Cromer  from  being 
present.  Lord  Cromer  had  given  him  peremptory 
orders  not  to  play  his  one  trump  card.  So  the  chance 
of  pacification  by  squaring  the  Mahdi  L>eing  lost  by 
Lord  Cromer's  interdict,  the  only  alternative  was  to 
smash  the  Mahdi  or  throw  up  his  commission. 
Gordon  was  not  a  man  to  run  away  from  the  post  of 
duty,  and  he  regretfully  but  resolutely  took  up  the 
fighting  policy  which  had  been  thrust  upon  him  by 
Lord  Cromer^s  unwarrantable  and  mischievous  action 
in  forbidding  the  visit  to  the  Mahdi. 

VERDICT:  Pleaded  Guilty  of  Wrecking  the 
"best  man's"  best  chance  of  a  peaceful 
issue  of  his  mission. 


Fourth  Count :  By  Delay  and  Irresolution 
Depriving  Gordon  of  Zobeir  Pasha: 
January  26 — March  9. 

When  Gordon  left  London  he  believed  that  Zobeir, 
the  tiger  and  chief  slave  trader  of  the  Soudan,  might 
be  hostile  to  his  mission,  and  he  suggested  that  it 
might  be  as  well  to  exile  him  to  Cyprus.  But  when 
Gordon  arrived  at  Cairo  and  met  Zobeir  he  instantly 
saw  that  he  had  been  mistaken,  and  that  so  far  from 
exiling  him  to  Cyprus  he  wished  to  take  him  to 
Khartoum  and  use  him  against  the  Mahdi  if  his  peace 
mission  failed.  Lord  Cromer,  whose  standard  of  real 
statesmanship  is  the  instantaneous  grasp  of  the  true 
facts  of  a  difficult  situation,  utterly  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  statesmanship  of  Gordon's  instantaneous 
change  of  front.  He  was  horrified  at  such  instan- 
taneity.  He  desiderated  more  deliberation.  He 
criticised  Gordon  in  his  despatches  to  Lord  Granville 
instead  of  backing  him  up.  He  deliberately  refused 
to  approve  the  appointment  of  Zobeir  until  General 
Gordon  had  been  allowed  three  weeks  to  think  it 
over.  Then,  when  it  was  already  too  late,  Lord 
Cromer  came  over  to  Gordon's  opinion.  But  even 
then  he  refused  to  allow  Zobeir  to  be  sent  up  at  once. 
Instead  of  ringing  the  alarm-bell  with  all  his  might 
and  main  in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  despatch  of  Zobeir,  he  questioned  the 
need  of  haste,  and  spoke  with  so  uncertain  a  sound 
that  it  is  not  surprising  a  divided  Cabinet,  confronted 
by  an  unscrupulous  Opposition,  shrank  from  the 
responsibility  of  letting  Gordon  have  Zobeir.  If 
'>omer  had  written  as  vehemently  in  his  despatches 


of  January  as  he  did  in  his  final  despatch  of  March 
7th,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  influence  and 
authority  of  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have 
secured  the  consent  of  the  Cabinet. 

As  the  question  of  time  is  all  important,  I  note  that 
General  Gordon  first  demanded  Zobeir  on  January 
26th,  when  Lord  Cromer  tells  us  :  "I  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  deciding  against  the  immediate  employment 
of  Zobeir  Pasha." — (P.  459.)  The  reason  he  gives 
was  that  "  it  was  necessary  to  give  General  Gordon 
more  time  to  think  over  the  matter  before  taking 
action." — (P.  459.)  Three  weeks  were  allowed  to 
elapse  before  Lord  Cromer  came  round  to  Gordon's 
opinion. — (P.  484).  Three  weeks — when  the  con- 
flagration was  spreading  every  hour,  and  the  only 
chance  of  success  was  immediate  action  !  But  even 
three  weeks  did  not  satisfy  his  insatiable  appetite  for 
procrastination.  After  three  weeks  he  "  resolved  to 
support "  Gordon,  but  only  "  in  so  far  as  the  ultimate 
utilisation  of  Zobeir's  services  was  concerned." — 
(P.  484.) 

Gordon  wanted  Zobeir  instantly,  urgently,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  Mahdist  agitation,  and 
every  day's  delay  rendered  the  chance  of  his  success 
more  problematical.  But  Lord  Cromer  could  not 
see  it.  Gordon  must  first  bring  out  the  garrisons 
and  leave  the  Soudan.  Then  Zobeir  could  go  up 
and  take  over  the  government  of  the  country. 

-(p.  485-) 

What  the  Mahdists  would  be  doing  in  the  mean- 
time does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Lord 
Cromer.  It  is  when  reading  these  solemn  despatches 
of  his,  which  betray  in  every  line  his  total  inability 
to  grasp  the  one  dominating  fact  of  the  situation, 
that  we  feel  a  hearty  sympathy  with  Gordon 
when  he  exclaimed :  "  I  must  say  I  hate  our 
diplomatists.  I  think  with  few  exceptions  they 
are  arrant  humbugs,  and  I  expect  they  know  it." 
— (P.  432.)  Alas !  Lord  Cromer  did  not  know  it, 
does  not  know  it  even  now,  when  the  faults  of  his 
policy  stand  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  all  men  else 
in  characters  lurid  with  the  glare  of  the  flames  of 
Tophet. 

Is  it  not  marvellous  that,  with  such  a  cracked  alarm- 
bell  wheezing  away  in  this  crazy  fashion,  Ministers  in 
London  failed  to  realise  the  necessity  for  sending 
Zobeir  to  Khartoum  ?  After  another  four  days' 
meditation,  during  every  one  of  which  "  the  Mahdi's 
agents  were  active  in  all  directions,"  Lord  Cromer 
tells  us  with  astounding  naivet'e  he  for  the  first  time 
fully  understood  General  Gordon's  telegram  in  which 
he  proposed  to  utilise  Zobeir's  services.  u  I  then " 
(! !  just  twenty-eight  days  after  General  Gordon  had 
asked  for  Zobeir)  "  set  myself  to  work  to  consider 
what  it  was  General  Gordon  really  wanted."— 
(P.  494.)  He  discovered  four  weeks  too  late  that 
General  Gordon  was  right.  He  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Granville,  February   28th— five  more  days  having 


been  allowed  to  elapse  Jjrj] 
I  entirely  agree   with  General 


Gordon 


I  have  no 
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doubt  as  to  the  most  advisable  course  of  action  ...  I  believe 
General  Gordon  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that  Zobeir  Pasha 
is  the  only  possible  man.   I  can  suggest  none  other.— (P.  497.) 

Two  days  later  Colonel  Stewart  telegraphed  : — 
Zobeir  is  the  only  man.  I  agree  with  Gordon.  Unless 
Zobeir  is  sent  here  I  see  little  probability  of  the  Government's 
policy  of  evacuation  being  carried  out.  Every  day  we 
reman  rinds  us  more  firm  in  the  country ;  it  causes-  us  to 
incur  responsibilities  towards  the  people  which  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  overlook.— (P.  503.) 

After  this  even  Lord  Cromer  felt  that  further 
delay  would  be  dangerous.  On  March  4th  he 
telegraphs,  exactly  fifty-eight  days  after  Gordon's  first 
demand : — 

I  do  not  think  that  anything  would  be  gained  (!)  by 
postponing  a  decision  on  this  point.    On  the  contrary,   I  , 
should  say  that  delay  would  be  dangerous.— (P.  505.) 

But  even  then  the  procrastinating  spirit  clutches 
him  again,  and  he  would  prefer  to  postpone  a  final 
opinion  until  he  has  had  another  interview  with 
Zobeir,  before  which  he  must  wait  another  telegram 
from  London.  And  all  this  twiddling  of  diplomatic 
thumbs  and  fooling  away  day  after  day  when  the  first 
foam-crest  of  the  wave  of  the  Mahdist  rebellion  was 
breaking  upon  the  mud  walls  of  Khartoum  ! 

The  Government  refused  to  sanction  the  dispatch 
of  Zobeir. 

"  The  Government  evidently  thought,"  writes  Lord 
Sromer,  "  that  General  Gordon  and  Colonel  Stewart 
were  not  in  any  immediate  danger,  and  that  time 
was  available  to  consider  leisurely  the  future  course  of 
action  in  the  Soudan." — (P.  505.) 

No  glimmering  of  consciousness  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  justified  in  this  conviction  by  his  own 
inconceivably  reckless  sacrifice  of  fifty-eight  days. 
If  Lord  Cromer  could  safely  take  fifty-eight  days  to 
discover  that  Gordon  was  right,  Lord  Granville  might 
argue  he  might  claim  another  week. 

"  My  position,"  says  Lord  Cromer,  "  at  this  time  was 
one  of  great  difficulty.  It  was  clear  "  [at  last,  great 
Heavens !  on  March  5th  this  elementary  fact  has 
penetrated  into  his  brain  !]  "  that  the  situation  at 
Khartoum  was  very  critical." — (P.  509.)  Mr.  Power 
bad  reported,  December  30th,  "  the  state  of  affairs  is 
very  desperate."  So,  to  relieve  his  uneasiness,  he 
dispatches  telegrams  to  London  and  to  Khartoum. 
But  it  was  too  late.  Communication  with  Khartoum 
was  cut  off  on  March  16th,  and  Gordon  was  left  alone 
without  Zobeir,  without  a  single  British  trooper  to  hold 
the  outpost  of  civilisation  against  the  Mahdist  flood. 

VERDICT :  Guilty  of  Refusing  Zobeir  for 
Fifty-eight  Days. 

The  justice  of  this  verdict  is  acknowledged  by  Lord 
Cromer  in  the  following  passage : — 

When  once  General  Gordon  was  supported  by  Colonel 
Stewart  I  should  have  yielded  to  his  pressure  that  Zobeir  Pasha 
should  have  been  dispatched  to  Khartoum  at  once%  to  which  I 
was  at  first  reluctant  to  consent  .  .  .  But  the  favourable 
moment  was  very  fleeting.  Regarded  in  the  light  of  after 
events,  it  is  evident  that  the  discussion  of  this  subject  was  pro- 
longed /or  a  fortnight  longer  than  was  necessary  .  .  .  Jhe 


propitious   moment  had  been   allowed  to  pass  by. — 
p.  529-30.) 

But  it  was  not  one  fortnight,  but  four,  that  Lord 
Cromer  wasted. 

"  Their  proposal  to  send  Zobeir — which,  if  it  had 
been  acted  on  some  weeks  ago,  would  certainly  have 
entirely  altered  the  situation — was  rejected.  The 
consequences  which  they  foresaw  have  ensued." — 
(lb.,  p.  544.) 


Fifth  Count :  Aspersing  the  Character  of  a 
Dead  Hero. 

General  Gordon,  having  been  thus  left  to  his  doom, 
stayed  at  his  post  loyally  endeavouring  to  carry  out 
his  instructions,  until  he  was  speared  to  death  when 
Khartoum  was  stormed.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  Lord  Cromer,  whose  dilatory  and  incredibly 
purblind  policy  cost  Gordon  his  life,  would  have 
therewith  been  content.  But,  no ;  in  order  to 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  sacrificing  his  victim  he  seems  to 
deem  it  necessary  to  deprive  him  of  his  character. 
The  passages  in  which  he  sums  up  the  story  are 
insufferable.  The  insolent,  patronising  tone  adopted 
towards  a  man  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  Lord 
Cromer  was  not  worthy  to  unloose  is  more  offensive 
than  the  slanders  by  which  he  endeavours  to  besmirch 
General  Gordon's  reputation. 

For  it  is  a  slander  to  assert,  as  Lord  Cromer 
does  in  this  attack  upon  a  dead  man's  memory, 
that  Gordon  "did  not  even  try  to  do  his  duty." 
It  is  a  calumny  not  less  gross  to  assert  that 
General  Gordon  "thought  more  of  his  personal 
opinions  than  of  the  interests  of  the  State."  It  is  a 
base  libel  to  assert  that  General  Gordon  "  threw  his 
instructions  to  the  winds."  And  what  makes  all  this 
vilification  of  the  dead  hero  most  unpardonable  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  all  an  afterthought — the  meanest  of 
crimes,  perpetrated  in  cold  blood  years  after  General 
Gordon  had  been  sacrificed  by  Lord  Cromer  to  his 
pedantic  scruples  and  his  incorrigible  procrasti- 
nation. 

In  these  chapters  Lord  Cromer  bases  his  accusa- 
tions upon  his  assertion  that  General  Gordon  violated 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  instructions  when  he 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  smashing  the  Mahdi. 
But  when  we  turn  to  Lord  Cromer's  despatches, 
written  when  the  crisis  was  at  its  height,  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  hint  or  a  suggestion  that  General  Gordon 
is  not  loyally  executing  his  instructions.  Lord 
Cromer,  indeed,  is  at  pains  to  explain  to  Lord  Gran- 
ville, eleven  days  after  receiving  the  telegram  about 
smashing  up  the  Mahdi,  and  one  day  after  receiving 
Gordon's  long  telegram  explaining  that  he  must  have 
Zobeir  because  "  he  would  make  short  work  of  the 
Mahdi "  (p.  5 1 3),  that  the  policy  of  sending  Zobeir 
to  Khartoum  and  giving  him  a  subsidy  is  "  in  har- 
mony with  the  policy  of  evacuation.  I  believe  that 
Zobeir  may  be  made  a  bulwark  against  the  approach 
of  the  MaJidi."yl(Ji@<2)0  No*  a  word  here,  be  it 
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remarked,  about  the  smashing  up  of  the  Mahdi  being 
inconsistent  wi£h  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of  his 
instructions.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  despatch  of  Zobeir,  who  is  "  to  make  short 
work  of  the  Mahdi  "—a  pseudonym  for  smashing  him 
Up — is  expressly  affirmed  by  Lord  Cromer  to  be  "  in 
harmony  with  t,be  policy  of  evacuation."  And  so  far 
from  his  then  regarding  "  the  erection  of  some  anti- 
Mahdist  Government "  as  "  the  mere  pursuit  of  an 
ignis  fatuus?  Lord  Cromer  believed  that "  Zobeir  might 
be  made  a  bulwark  against  the  approach  of  the 
Mahdi."— (P.  514.) 

The  more  closely  Lord  Cromer's  despatches  are 
read  the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  that  his  latter- 
day  condemnation  of  General  Gordon  as  a  mutinous 
rebel  regardful  of  his  own  personal  opinions,  recoils 
upon  his  own  head.  His  censure  assumes  that 
Gordon  ought  to  have  paid  no  regard  to  the  second 
half  of  his  instructions,  that  he  ought  to  have  rescued 
the  garrisons  and  left  the  Soudan  to  anarchy.  But 
he  tells  us  that  on  March  5th  "  the  policy  which  both 
General  Gordon  and  myself  were  at  this  moment 
advocating  was  one  of  evacuation,  but  not  abandon- 
ment— that  is  to  say,  not  complete  abandonment  to 
anarchy."— (P.  508.)  But  how  then  did  the  policy 
which  both  of  us  were  advocating  on  March  5th 
become  flat  mutiny  eleven  days  later,  when  com- 
munications were  cut,  and  all  escape  was  cut  off? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Lord  Cromer  and  Lord 
Northbrook  to  sneer  at  the  peremptory  and  oft- 
repeated  instructions  given  to  Gordon  to  make  some 
arrangement  for  the  better  government  of  the  Soudan 
as  an  ignis  fatuus, — (P.  502.)  But  when  a  loyal, 
selfless  soldier  receives  a  plain  word  of  command  to 
pursue  an  ignis  fatuust  even  at  risk  of  his  life,  and 
he  obeys  orders  and  loses  his  life,  the  man  who 
hallooed  him  on  to  chase  the  ignis  fatuus  and  at 
first  joined  him  in  the  pursuit,  shows -singular  lack  of 
taste  when  he  taunts  his  fallen  comrade  with  mutiny 
and  disobedience  because  he  obeyed  his  orders  and 
carried  out  his  instructions  to  the  very  last  If 
Gordon  disobeyed  instructions,  at  what  point  did  he 
become  disobedient?  and  where  is  there  any  proof 
that  Lord  Cromer  attempted  to  recall  him  to  the  path 
of  duty  ? 

The  last  communication  which  General  Gordon  got 
through  to  Cairo  before  he  was  cut  off  explicitly 
asked  Lord  Cromer  to  give  him  instructions,  if  the 
Government  would  neither  send  him  Zobeir  nor 
make  a  diversion  towards  Berber  to  evacuate  Khar- 
toum.   His  words  are  : — 

If  .  .  .  you  determine  on  neither  of  these  steps,  then  I  can  see 
no  use  in  holding  on  to  Khartoum,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
help  the  other  garrisons,  and  I  shall  only  be  sacrificing  the 
whole  of  the  troops  and  cmployis  here. 

In  this  latter  case  your  instructions  to  me  had  better  be  that 
I  should  evacuate  Khartoum,  and,  with  all  the  employes  and 
troops,  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  Berber.  You  would 
understand  that  such  a  step  would  mean  the  sacrificing  of  all 
outlying  places  except  Berber  and  Dongola. 

You  must  give  me  a  prompt  reply  to  this,  as  even  the  retreat 
to  Berber  may  not  be  in  my  power  in  a  few  days,  and,  even  if 


carried  out  at  once,  the  retreat  will  be  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
—(March  loth-nth.    P.  518-19.) 

There  writes  the  loyal  and  obedient  servant  of 
Lord  Cromer.  What  was  Lord  Cromer's  reply? 
Will  it  be  believed  that  he  telegraphed  ordering  him 
"  to  hold  on  to  Khartoum  "  until  he  could  communi- 
cate with  the  British  Government? — (P.  521.)  It 
was  his  last  word  of  command.  He  says  he  does 
not  think  Gordon  ever  received  the  message,  and 
that  he  regrets  he  sent  it.  But  if  he  did  not  receive 
it,  the  reason  was  because  the  evacuation  of  Khar- 
toum had  already  been  rendered  impossible.  If  he 
did  receive  it,  Gordon  was  acting  under  Lord  Cromer's 
express  orders  in  holding  on  to  Khartoum. 

This  is  so  vital  a  matter  that  I  quote  a  little  more 
fully. 

Lord  Cromer  replied  to  Gordon's  appeal  for  per- 
mission to  evacuate  Khartoum  by  instructing  General 
Gordon,  on  March  12th,  to  hold  on  to  Khartoum,  and 
then,  two  days  later,  he  sent  to  Lord  Granville  an 
elaborate  argument  against  allowing  General  Gordon 
to  evacuate  Khartoum  at  once  and  retire  on  Berber. 
He  said  such  a  course 

is  open  to  very  great  objections,  and  will  be  most  difficult  to 
execute.  It  involves  the  certainty  of  sacrificing  the  garrisons  of 
Sennar,  Bahr-el-Ghasal  and  Gondokoro.  .  .  The  policy  of  creat- 
ing a  bulwark  between  Egypt  and  the  Mahdi,  which  I  cannot 
but  think  is  the  only  wise  course,  will  have  to  be  finally 
abandoned. —(P.  524.) 

It  was  not  till  March  17th,  a  week  after  General 
Gordon's  urgent  appeal  for  instructions  to  retire  on 
Berber,  that  the  ever-too-late  Baring  saw  that  "the 
favourable  moment "  had  passed.  He  then  telegraphed 
to  Gordon  :  "  You  must  act  as  well  as  you  can  up  to  the 
instructions  contained  in  Lord  Granville's  telegrams." 
— (P.  526.)  What  were  these  final  instructions? 
They  were  as  follows : — "  If  General  Gordon  is  of 
opinion  that  the  prospect  of  his  early  departure 
diminishes  the  chance  of  his  accomplishing  his  task, 
and  that  by  staying  at  Khartoum  himself  for  any 
length  of  time  which  he  may  judge  necessary  he  would 
be  able  to  establish  a  settled  Government  in  that 
place,  he  is  at  liberty  to  remain  there.  In  the  event 
of  his  being  unable  to  carry  out  this  suggestion  he 
should  evacuate  Khartoum  and  save  that  garrison  by 
conducting  it  himself  to  Berber  without  delay."— 
(Vol.  I.,  p.  522.) 

Here  in  the  final  instructions  sent  to  Gordon  he 
is  expressly  accorded  full  discretion  to  remain  at 
Khartoum.  Lord  Cromer  objected  to  this  to  Lord 
Granville,  but  not  to  Gordon,  but  permission  and 
objection  alike  came  too  late.  Before  the  telegram 
reached  Khartoum,  if  it  ever  did  reach  Khartoum, 
the  whole  country  had  risen,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  settled  Government  and  retirement  upon  Berber  had 
both  become  impossible. 

Yet  Lord  Cromer  now  taxes  General  Gordon  with 
disobedience  and  wilfulness  because  he  did  not  abandon 
the  rest  of  the  garrisons  and  move  northward  with  the 
Khartoum  garrison — the  very  thing  Lord  Cromer  had 
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the  Mahdi  .or  of  rescuing  the  other  garrisons  after 
the  despatch  of  March  10th.  The  Khartoum 
garrison  might  have  been  saved  if  Lord  Cromer,  on 
receipt  of  Gordon's  despatch  of  March  10th,  had 
instantly  ordered  him  to  come  down  to  Berber.  But 
instead  of  doing  that  he  ordered  him  to  "  hold  on  to 
Khartoum."  The  author  of  the  "  hold  on  to 
Khartoum"  telegram  of  March  12th  is  the  very 
last  man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  taunt  Gordon 
with  having  held  on  to  Khartoum  even  until 
death: — 

"When  it  was  decided  not  to  employ  Zobeir  Pasha,"  says 
Lord  Cromer,  "  General  Gordon  should  have  seen  that  all 
that  remained  for  him  to  do  was  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on 
eradiation.  He  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  He  thought  mainly 
of  the  subsidiary  portibn  of  his  instructions  and  neglected  the 
main  issue." — (P.  564.)  * 

In  plain  English,  this  is  false.  The  proof  of  this 
is  to  be  found  in  Gordon's  telegram  of  March  10th- 
11th,  quoted  above.  Gordon  did  see  that  all  that 
remained  for  him  to  "do  after  Zobeir  was  refused 
was  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  evacuation.  He 
asked  Lord  Cromer  to  authorise  him  to  do  this,  and 
Lord  Cromer  refused  and  ordered  him  to  hold  on  to 
Khartoum. 

Lord  Cromer  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  non- 
sense talked  in  Parliament,  which  he  now  disgraces 
himself  by  repeating,  about  Gordon  having  changed 
the  character  of  his  mission  by  recognising  the 
necessity  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  so  far  as  to 
enable  him  to  extricate  the  garrisons,  is  abso- 
lutely false.  General  Gordon  explicitly  explained 
on  February  5th  the  military  measures  he  proposed 
to  take  if  necessary  "  in  order  to  form  the  firm 
conservative  Soudan  Government  which  I  believe 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  in  view."  Ministers 
received  that  despatch  in  February,  and  with  it  in 
their  hands  committed  themselves  enthusiastically 
to  his  "  vast  and  comprehensive  scheme,"  and  declared 
that  they  would  "  beware  of  interfering  with  the  plans 
of  General  Gordon."  Gordon,  therefore,  had  his 
military  programme  approved  by  the  authors  of  his 
instructions,  and  we  may  challenge  Lord  Cromer 
to  show  one  line  or  one  word  in  any  of  the  despatches 
which  reached  Khartoum  before  these  "horribly 
plucky  Arabs "  made  retreat  impossible  that  con- 
veyed the  slightest  suggestion  of  a  hint  to  General 
Gordon  that  he  was  to  regard  either  the  first  or  the 
second  part  of  his  instructions  abrogated.  He  now 
blames  General  Gordon  for  not  dropping  all  effort  to 
carry  out  the  second  part,  but  on  March  14th,  1884, 
he  declared  that  "  General  Gordon's  main  contentions 
appear  to  me  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  reasonable": — 

They  are,  first,  fjat  the  two  questions  of  withdrawing 
the  garrisons  and  of  arranging  for  the  future  government  of 
the  country  cannot  be  separated. — (P.  524.) 

But  because  Gordon  did  not  separate  them,  he  is 
accused  of  "  paying  little  heed  to  his  instructions," 
although  to  ordinary  mortals  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  General  Gordon  who  endeavoured  to  obey  both 
parts  of  his  instructions,  and  was  less  heedless  of  their 


authority  than  Lord  Cromer,  who  now  suggests— 
what  he  vetoed  when  Gordon  proposed  it  on  March 
10th — that  Gordon  should  have  ignored  fifty  per 
cent,  of  his  instructions  on  the  remote  off-chance 
that  by  so  doing  he  could  have  carried  out  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  remainder.  Yet  when  Gordon 
proposed  to  do  this  very  thing  Lord  Cromer  forbade 
him  to  attempt  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  evacuation 
tsven  of  Khartoum  became  impossible  after  March, 
and  Lord  Cromer's  own  admissions  show  that  he 
knew  it  was  impossible. 

Why,  then,  this  monstrous  attack  upon  the  memory 
of  General  Gordon — an  attack  so  unjust  that  it  is  not 
even  consistent  with  itself?  He  tells  us,  on  page 
570,  that  Gordon  "thought  more  of  his  personal 
opinions  than  of  the  interests  of  the  State,"  quite  for- 
getting that  he  had  just  told  us,  on  page  562,  that  "  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  end  " — the  execution  of  his 
instructions  to  set  up  some  anti-Mahdist  Government 
in  the  Soudan — "he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
most  cherished  convictions."  Lord  Cromer  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

The  fact  is  that  Lord  Cromer  stands  convicted  on 
this  count  as  on  all  the  others.  His  guilt  is  attested 
under  his  own  hand.  His  book  goeth  before  him  to 
judgment,  and  there  is  no  misunderstanding  the 
nature  of  its  contents  : — 

VERDICT :  Guilty  on  the  Evidence  of 
his  own  Book. 

(1)  It  was  bad  for  Lord  Cromer  to  have  dawdled 
from  September  nth  to  January  5th  before  taking 
any  resolute  action  in  the  Soudan. 

(2)  It  was  bad  for  Lord  Cromer  to  veto  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Gordon  from  December  1st  to 
January  16th. 

(3)  It  was  worse  for  Lord  Cromer,  while  protesting 
he  would  give  General  Gordon  carte  blanche^  to  inter- 
fere even  before  he  got  to  Khartoum,  peremptorily 
forbidding  him  to  execute  his  peace  mission  to  the 
Mahdi  in  his  own  way. 

(4)  It  was  worse  still  to  have  held  up  the  appoint- 
ment of  Zobeir  for  the  fifty-eight  days  which  elapsed 
between  Gordon's  demand  and  Lord  Cromer's  appeal 
in  earnest. 

But  it  is  worst  of  all  when  a  man  who  stands  thus 
convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth  of  a  persistent  policy 
of  procrastination  and  interference  which  cost  Gordon 
his  life  should,  twenty-three  years  after  the  sacrifice 
was  complete,  have  published  so  cruel  a  libel  upon 
the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Laertes'  passionate  words  over  the  dead  Ophelia 
recur  to  the  mind  as  I  read  these  unworthy  pages  : — 
I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be, 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

If  Lord  Cromer  is  not  to  lie  howling,  he  had  better 
seek  a  place  of  repentance  with  tears.  For  no  sin 
can  be  more  justly  described  as  mortal  than  that  of 
aspersing  the  character  of  a  comrade  after  he  has  met 
his  death  as  the  i^^f^^r^pwn  mistakes. 
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The  supply  of  books  last  month  has  been  fairly 
good.  The  absurd  practice  of  producing  an  enormous 
output  in  the  autumn,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  giving  way 
to  the  more  sensible  plan  of  publishing  books  every 
month  in  the  year. 

TWO  BOOKS  ON  SOCIALISM. 

Two  interesting  and  plausible  if  not  convincing 
books  on  Socialism  by  Socialists  appeared  last  month. 
One,  New  Worlds  for  Old  (Constable.  6s.),  by  that 
versatile  and  imaginative  philosopher,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells,  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers  by  the  extracts 
which  have  been  published  when  it  appeared  in  the 
Grand  Magazine,  Mr.  Wells  is  a  persuasive  writer, 
and  he  applies  himself  to  allay  the  alarms  of  those  who 
have,  by  drawing  a  fascinating  picture  of  how  much 
better  off  they  will  be  when  the  Have-nots  come  into 
power.  The  other  book,  The  Socialist  Movement  in 
England,  by  Mr.  Brougham  Villiers  ( Fisher  Unwin. 
i  os.  6d.  340  pp.)  is  more  historical  than  prophetic. 
His  purpose  is  to  make  clear  what  the  Labour- 
Socialist  Party  is,  and  to  suggest  its  probable  in- 
fluence in  the  near  as  well  as  the  more  distant  future. 
"  Socialism  and  Labourism  "  are  one.  Mr.  Villiers  is 
enthusiastic  and  sanguine.  The  Independent  Labour 
Party,  in  his  eyes,  is  the  providential  instrument  for 
achieving  the  downfall  of  Capitalism  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Socialist  millennium.  He  makes  an 
attractive  suggestion  as  to  the  socialisation  of  the 
public-house,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter. 
It  is  a  well-informed,  sensible  book,  however 
chimerical  may  be  the  dreams  of  iL.  author. 

RELIGIOUS  LEADERS:   OLD  AND  NEW. 

Luther's  Letters,  translated  by  Margaret  A.  Currie 
(Macmillan.  12s.  482  pp.),  and  Some  Answered 
Questions,  translated  from  the  Persian  by  Laura 
Clifford  Barney  (Kegan  Paul.  4s.  344  pp.),  are 
books  both  translated  by  women,  which  enable  us, 
in  Luther's  phrase,  to  go  not  to  the  graves  of  the 
saints,  but  to  wander  at  will  through  their  hearts, 
thoughts,  and  spirits.  Luther  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury founded  modern  Protestantism ;  the  Bab  and  his 
living  representative,  Abdul  Baha,  founded  Bahaism. 
Each  brought  multitudes  to  a  more  realising  sense  of 
the  reality  of  God.  "  Luther's  Letters,"  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  English,  contain  much  that 
is  of  perennial  interest  to  the  heart  of  man.  A  noble, 
valiant  hero,  standing  up  undaunted  against  innumer- 
able devils,  of  which  the  worst  was  the  divine  vice- 
gerent himself  become  diabolic,  is  revealed  in  these 
letters ;  self-pictured  in  his  own  correspondence ;  a 
great-hearted,  lovable  human  soul.  He  had  a  most 
wholesome  hatred  of  worry.  "  Do  not  worry  over 
what  you  suffer,  such  a  spirit  being  fatal  to  Christian 
joy.  God  has  no  pleasure  in  self-torture.  .  .  .  Such 
despondency  displeases  Him."  He  tells  his  wife 
in  the  last  year  of  his  life  that  if  it  were 
not  for  the  good  angels  of  God,  her  worrying 


about  his  peril  would  infallibly  have  brought  on 
the  catastrophe  which  she  feared.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  read  his  family  correspondence,  and  to 
note  how  he  revels  in  ^Esop's  Fables.  From  "  the 
region  of  birds  "  he  writes  to  Melancthon  :  "  We  have 
at  last  reached  our  Sinai,  but  out  of  this  Sinai  we 
shall  make  a  Zion  and  build  three  tabernacles — one  to 
the  Psalter,  one  to  the  Prophets,  and  one  to  ^Esop." 
Very  different  in  every  way  is  the  book  in  which 
Miss  Barney  reverently  collects  the  utterances  of 
Abdul  Baha,  the  Apostle  of  Bahaism,  in  which  the 
Persian  prophet  discourses  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Prophets  on  the  Evolution  of  Humanity,  on  some 
Christian  subjects,  on  the  Powers  and  Conditions  of 
the  Manifestation  of  God,  and  on  the  Origin,  Powers, 
and  Conditions  of  Man.  Bahaism  appeals  powerfully 
to  many  of  the  mystics  of  the  West.  In  the  East,  if 
we  may  believe  Abdul  Baha,  through  its  influence 
"  sanguinary  wolves  have  become  as  gentle  as  gazelles 
in  the  plains  of  the  love  of  God."  Any  one  who  can 
bring  about  a  transformation  of  morals  and  an 
improvement  of  conduct  and  of  words  deserves  a 
welcome  in  the  name  of  humanity.  There  is  ample 
room  for  all  the  prophets,  and  one  excellent  thing 
about  Bahaism  is  that  it  peremptorily  forbids  its 
followers  to  speak  evil  of  men  of  other  creeds.  "Some 
Answered  Questions  "  is  a  book  ministers  of  religion 
might  study  and  preach  from  with  advantage. 

A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  ANGLO-INDIA. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Rees,  M.P.,  raving  been  twenty-five 
years  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  has  been  moved  to 
write,  and  Messrs.  Methuen  to  publish,  a  book  which 
he  calls  The  Real  India  (350  pp.  10s.  6d.).  The 
trampled  worm  will  turn  at  last,  and  Mr.  Rees  has 
turned  upon  the  very  articulate  and  very  numerous 
crowd  of  traducers  of  Anglo-India  and  given  them  a 
piece  of  his  mind.  If  anyone  wants  to  know  what 
Mr.  Rees  thinks  he  need  not  read  Mr.  Rees's  book. 
If  he  has  read  the  reports  of  the  Indian  Congress,  the 
books  of  Mr.  Digby,  the  speeches  of  Sir  H.  Cotton,  and 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Nevinson,  he  need  only  believe  exactly 
the  contrary  and  he  will  be  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Rees. 
The  book,  however,  is  well  worth  reading  if  only  to 
restore  our  conceit  of  ourselves  as  rulers  of  India. 

THE  END  OF  "THE  DYNASTS." 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  brought  to  a  close  his 
extraordinary  Drama  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in 
nineteen  acts  and  130  scenes,  which  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan have  published  under  the  title  of  The  Dynasts 
(Third  part.  4s.  6d.).  It  is  the  most  original  con- 
tribution made  to  English  literature  both  in  form  and 
substance  for  many  a  long  day.  Mr.  Hardy's  auda- 
city has,  however,  not  been  unrewarded  by  success. 
His  drama  will  never  be  performed  on  any  stage,  but 
its  mingled  prose  and  poetry  thrill  the  reader  with  a 
vivid  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  great  tragedy  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  7Ia2 
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FAMOUS  FRENCH  SALONS. 

Mr.  Frank  Hamel  has  produced  a  delightful  book 
(Methuen.  350  pp.  12s.  6d.)  upon  a  very  fascinat- 
ing subject.  Here  we  have  displayed  before  us  nine 
of  the  most  famous  ladies — portraits  included — who 
queened  it  in  Paris  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  They  are  all  here,  from  Madame  de  Stael 
to  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,  including  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  Madame  de  Sevignd,  and  the  rest.  It  is 
interesting  to  learn  that  the  irresistible  Ninon  de 
L'Enclos  had  the  sentiments  of  a  modern  suffragette. 
"  I  saw  that  women  were  put  off  with  worthless  and 
unreal  privileges  whilst  every  solid  advantage  was 
retained  by  the  stronger  sex.  From  that  moment  I 
determined  on  abandoning  my  own  and  assuming 
that  of  men."  But  it  was  her  sex  that  gave  her 
dominion  over  men.  Of  all  the  polyandrists  of  an 
age  in  which  monogamy  was  flouted  she  was  the 
chief. 

ANOTHER  SALON  BOOK. 

In  A  Star  of  the  Salons,  Julie  de  Lespinasse  has 
a  whole  volume  devoted  to  her  by  an  admiring 
worshipper  (Methuen.  10s.  6d.  344  pp.).  It  is 
good  to  have  a  woman  writing  sympathetically  of 
another  woman  when  that  woman  has  sinned  and 
suffered  as  did  Julie  de  Lespinasse,  the  mistress  of 
Comte  de  Guibert. 

MR.  F.  T.  BULLBN  IN  A  NEW  LIGHT. 

I  am  delighted  to  welcome  Mr.  Butlen  ashore. 
His  sea  stories  are  the  best  of  their  class.  In  Con- 
fessions of  a  Tradesman  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.) 
we  learn  the  adventures  of  a  Jack  ashore  who  main- 
tains himself  and  family  by  keeping  a  framemaker's 
shop  in  London.  He  had  £2  a  week  as  a  clerk  in 
the  Civil  Service.  It  was  not  enough,  and  he  tried  to 
add  to  it  by  the  profits  of  a  small  tradesman.  It 
landed  him  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  but  fortunately 
he  did  not  end  there.  In  this  book  there  is  a  story  of 
real  life  simply  but  frankly  told,  which  will  appeal  to 
the  sympathy  of  every  reader,  especially  those  who 
have  had  to  fight  hard  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
It  is  amazing  that  Mr.  Bullen  survived  the  strain  to 
which  he  was  subjected  before  he  found  his  true 
vocation  and  gained  the  ear  of  the  world. 

O^CAR  WILDE'S  SWAN  SONG. 

Oscar  Wilde's  De  Profundis,  with  the  addition  of 
some  unpublished  matter  and  six  letters,  is  now  issued 
by  Methuen  and  Co.  in  a  seventh  edition.  It  is  a 
book  of  infinite  pathos,  and  not  less  infinite  tragedy. 
He  writes,  "  My  tragedy  has  lasted  far  too  long ;  its 
climax  is  over;  its  end  is  mean  " — alas!  the  last  words 
were  a  fatally  true  prophecy. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES. 

Imagine  the  "Annual  Register,"  illustrated  and 
written  by  an  American  journalist  for  American 
readers,  and  you  have  The  History  of  the  Twetitieth 
Century,  which  Mr.  Cuppy  is  editing  and  J.  A.  Hill 
and  Co.  of  New  York  are  publishing.    But  Mr.  Cuppy 


will  have  to  work  double  tides.  Here  we  are  in  1908 
and  his  second  volume,  just  published,  only  tells  the 
history  of  the  year  1^02.  It  is  an  invaluable  book  of 
reference,  and  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  every 
library. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Few  people  nowadays  read  Thomson's  "  Seasons/' 
but  those  who  have  done  so  will  be  interested  in 
Mr.  Macaulay's  sketch  of  the  poet  and  his  work, 
published  as  the  latest  volume  of  Macmillan's 
"  Englishmen  of  Letters."    (2s.    260  pp.). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ginever  have  done  good  service 
by  translating  an  admirable  statement  of  The 
Hungarian  Question  from  the  Hungarian  Point  of 
View  (Kegan  Paul.  2s.  6d.  95  pp.).  The  am- 
bition of  the  Hungarians  is  to  reorganise  Austria- 
Hungary  under  Hungarian  headship.  The  German 
supremacy  is  being  undermined  day  by  day,  and 
Hungary,  the  author  holds,  must  soon  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  new  Confederacy  whose  mission  it  is  to 
stem  the  tide  of  German  and  Russian  advance 
upon  the  Valley  of  the  Danube. 

Mr.  Hector  Macpherson  who,  like  Horatius,  holds 
the  bridge  alone  in  Edinboro'  town  for  stalwart 
Liberalism,  has  done  well  to  collect  in  one  handy 
volume  a  series  of  sketches  which  he  wrote  for  the 
Edinburgh  Evming  News%  of  Rousseau,  Burke, 
Bentham,  Mill,  Carlyle,  together  with  his  essays  on 
the  Socialist  movement,  the  rise  of  Imperialism, 
etc.  He  calls  the  collection  A  Century  of  Political 
Developments.    (Blackwood.    246  pp.) 

Dr.  Hastings  has  finished  his  Dictionary  of  Christ 
and  the  Gospels  (T.  and  T.  Clark.  21s.  913  pp.),  the 
second  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  last  month. 
It  is  a  preacher's  dictionary,  and  is  intended  to  be  a 
companion  work  to  his  larger  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible."  "  It  seeks  to  cover  all  that  relates  to  Christ 
throughout  the  Bible,  and  in  the  life  and  literature  of 
the  world"  But  the  latter  is  too  ambitious  an  aspira- 
tion to  be  realised  in  a  hundred  volumes,  let  alone  two. 

THE  VINDICATION  OF  AN  UNHAPPY  QUEEN. 

Catharine  of  Braganza,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  who 
died  as  Queen  Regent  of  Portugal,  has  had 
scant  justice  done  to  her,  not  only  in  life  but 
after  her  death.  She  has  at  last  found  in  Lillias 
Campbell  Davidson  a  biographer  who  has  done  her 
justice — Catharine  of  Braganza  (Murray.  15s. 
512  pp.).  "Catharine,"  says  Miss  Davidson,  "lived 
in  her  husband's  Court  as  Lot  lived  in  Sodom.  She 
did  justly  and  loved  mercy,  and4  walked  humbly  with 
her  God  in  the  midst  of  a  seething  corruption  and 
iniquity  only  equalled  perhaps  in  the  history  of 
Imperial  Rome."  From  which  it  will  be  seen  that  for 
once  a  book  has  been  written  about  the  Restoration, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  the  wife  are  set  forth  with  the 
sympathetic  admiration  usually  bestowed  upon  the 
dazzlingand  frivolous  beauties  who  made  her  miserable, 
but  who  supplied  the  Merry  Monarch  with  fifteen 
illegitimate  children  who  survived  him,  to  say  nothing 
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One  of  the  illustrations  in  "  Lorna  Doone." 

of  those  who  died  before  their  father.  An  interesting 
as  well  as  an  original  point  of  view,  and,  judging  from 
the  numerous  illustrations,  Catharine  was  as  beautiful 
as  any  of  her  rivals. 

THE  VICTIM  OF  JOHN  FELTON. 

Portsmouth,  which  witnessed  Catharine  of  Bra- 
ganza's  marriage,  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
witnessed  the  murder  of  the  first  Duke  of  Buckingham 
by  John  Felton  as  he  was  about  te  set  out  to  the 
relief  of  La  Rochelle.  The  assassin  stands  out  more 
vividly  in  the  annals  of  the  early  Stuarts  than  the 
noble  whom  he  slew.  His  victim,  however,  was  a 
considerable  man  in  his  time,  and  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
done  his  best  to  revive  his  memory  in  his  Romance 


of  George  Villiers  (Methuen.  15s.).  Beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  stabbed,  he  is  best  known 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  picture  of  Steenie  in  "  The 
Fortunes  of  Nigel."  It  is  well  to  have  an 
authentic  biography  of  one  of  the  few  con- 
spicuous statesmen  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 

AN  "  INTRODUCTION  TO  HEREDITY." 

As  everyone  is  descended  from  someone  else, 
the  subject  of  heredity  is  of  universal  interest, 
although  many  books  on  heredity  are  rather 
dull.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  excellent 
work  which  Mr.  J.  Arthur  Thomson  has  con- 
tributed to  the  Progressive  Science  Series 
(Murray.  9s.  603  pp.).  Mr.  Thomson 
inclines  to  Weissmann's  theory  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  an 
acquired  character.  It  is  brightly  written,  full 
of  diagrams  and  illustrations,  and  whoever  reads 
it  carefully  will  acquire  a  clear  conception  of 
many  of  the  most  interesting  problems  of  life. 
Mr.  Thomson  throws  doubt  on  the  famous 
quagga  foal  story  told  by  Darwin,  and  doubts 
whether  disease  can  be  transmitted.  He  ex- 
plains lucidly  the  law  of  Mendelism.  Although 
a  Weissmannist,  he  accepts  Galton's  theory  that 
each  of  us  is  made  up  of  50  per  cent,  of  our 
parents,  in  height  the  children  taking  after  their 
father,  25  per  cent,  of  our  grandparents,  \  2\  per 
cent,  of  our  great-grandparents,  6£  per  cent,  of 
their  parents,  and  so  on.  Each  of  our  sixteen 
great-great-grandparents  therefore  contributes 
about  two-fifths  of  one  per  cent,  of  our  bodies. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  "  LORNA  DOONE." 

Few  English  novels  have  achieved  such 
popularity  as  Lorna  Doone,  and  none  have 
been  more  admirably  published  than  Mr.  Black- 
morels  masterpiece  as  now  brought  out  by 
Messrs.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  The  seven-and- 
sixpenny  volume  is  fitted  with  a  most  elaborate 
introduction  in  which  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  tells 
us  all  that  can  be  told  concerning  the  author, 
the  legends  on  which  he  based  his  story,  and 
the  country  in  which  the  romance  is  laid. 
Mrs.  Snowden  Ward  illustrates  the  story  by 
about  fifty  excellent  illustrations,  based  on 
photographs  of  all  the  places  mentioned  in  the  tale. 
Seldom  has  a  work  of  fiction  been  treated  so 
reverently  and  brought  before  the  public  with  such 
pious  devotion.  It  is  an  Edition  de  luxe  at  the  price  of 
an  ordinary  book,  which  is  not  the  least  extraordinary 
feature  of  the  publication. 

CHEAP  REPRINTS. 

Last  month  brought  us  half-a-dozen  of  the 
admirably  printed  and  edited  King's  Classics.  Wal- 
pole's  Castle  of  Otranto,  the  Song  of  Roland,  Chaucer's 
Parliament  of  Birds,  Temple's  Essay  on  Gardens, 
etc.,  are  thus  rendered  accessible  to  all,  with  excellent 
introductions  and  annotations  by  Professor  Gollancz. 
They  are  published  by  Chatto  and  VVjndus  at  ts,  6ci, 
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Another  seriesr  same  publisher  and  editor,  is  the 
Shakespeare  Classics  (zs,  6d.),ofwhich  the  most  interest- 
ing is  Brookes'  "  Romeus  and  Juliet,"  a  poem  on  which 
Shakespeare  based  his  play.  In  this  poem  Romeo 
and  Juliet  lived  together  for  two  months  before 
Romeo  fled. 

The  second  batch  of  fifty  volumes  of  Cassell's 
Popular  Library  was  published  last  month.  They 
are  marvels  of  cheapness.  Binding,  paper,  print,  all 
excellent,  and  all  for  eightpence  ! 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  has  brought  out  a  half-crown 
edition  of  Heinrich  Duntzer*s  Life  of  Goethe,  a  volume 
of  nearly  800  pages.  A  wonderfully  cheap  biography 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  men. 

Some  Novels  of  the  Month. 

A  PSYCHIC  ROMANCE. 

The  most  thrilling  romance  of  the  month  is  Beryl 
Tucker's  The  Ring  (Heinemann.  6s.).  It  is  weird, 
enthralling,  and  appalling.  Like  an  increasing 
number  of  novels  nowadays,  it  borrows  its  motif  from 
the  other  world.  A  murdered  woman's  body  is  con- 
verted by  a  chemist  into  a  stone  like  a  ruby,  which 
enables  the  ghost  of  the  victim  to  re-enact  in  night- 
mare vision  the  scene  of  her  murder  before  the 
wearer  of  the  ring  in  which  the  stone  was  set.  Not 
knowing  its  origin,  the  fatal  ring  is  given  by  the 
murderer  to  his  second  wife,  who  was  also  the 
daughter  by  her  first  husband  of  his  first  wife.  Here 
be  elements  of  horror  leading  up  to  fiery  death. 

mr.  Crockett's  latest. 
Perhaps  nothing  can  reveal  better  the  skill  of  S.  R. 
Crockett  than  such  a  book  as  Deep  Moat  Grange 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.).  Mr.  Crockett  takes 
five  people,  all  more  or  less  mad — in  degrees  from 
murderous  violence  to  harmless  idiocy — an  old  miser, 
who  is  a  thief  and  a  murderer,  a  village  lad  and 
lassie,  with  one  or  two  other  country  folk,  and  out 
of  these  materials  weaves  a  story  which  compels  our 
interest  and  holds  it  to  the  end. 

A  CRY  FROM  THE  HEART. 

Mrs.  Grayson  has  brought  out  in  a  new  and  cheaper 
edition  her  passionate  plea  for  the  rights  of  woman- 
hood in  wedlock  rather  than  in  politics  which  she 
calls  Hcrmionc,  a  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Watts  and 
Co.).  It  is  labelled  a  novel  of  the  Woman  Movement, 
hut  it  deals  with  deeper  questions  than  votes.  It 
brings  into  strong  relief  the  hideous  oppression 
inflicted  by  law  upon  married  women  before  they 
were  allowed  to  own  their  own  property  or  had  any 
right  to  their  own  persons.  Hermione  says,  "  I  have 
written  about  my  cause  because  all  my  heart  is  in  it," 
and  the  same  may  be  said  by  Mrs.  Grayson. 

SOME  LOVE  STORIES. 

By  Right  of  Purchase,  by  Harold  Bindloss  (John 
Long.  6s.),  is  a  healthy  and  vigorous  novel,  in  which 
a  Canadian  wheat-grower  goes  to  Scotland  for  a 
holiday,  and  there  meets  a  beautiful  aristocrat,  whose 


father  and  brother  are  such  cads  as  to  make  her 
marriage  a  money  gain  for  themselves.  Carrie 
Leland  goes  to  Canada  with  the  husband  whom  she 
despises;  and  the  story  of  her  awakening  to  that 
husband's  noble  character,  and  the  part  she  herself 
plays  in  a  disturbed  district,  is  strikingly  told. 

The  White  Cat,  by  Gelett  Burgess  (Chapman 
and  Hall.  6s.),  is  a  novel  story  of  an  alternating 
personality  with  many  charming  and  delicate  touches. 

Father  Alphonsus,  by  H.  A.  Hinkson  (T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  6s.),  is  a  curious  but  interesting  psycholo- 
gical study  of  two  young  men  who  from  youth  have 
been  devoted  to  the  priesthood.  The  one,  a  rich 
barrister's  son,  draws  back  a  few  hours  before  he 
should  take  the  final  vows,  realising  at  that  late  hour 
that  a  woman's  face  has  made  him  understand  his 
manhood.  His  friend  Alphonsus  has  had  doubts 
also,  but  he  is  of  peasant  extraction,  and  for  him  a 
"spoilt  priest"  would  mean  social  extinction,  ostracism, 
and  the  breaking  of  a  mother's  heart.  In  the  fall  of 
Alphonsus  is  found  the  tragedy  of  the  book. 

In  The  History  of  Ay  than  Waring  (Heinemann. 
6s.)  Mrs.  Jacob  takes  us  again  to  the  borderland 
between  England  and  Wales,  and  Aythan  and  his 
beautiful  sweetheart  awaken  both  love  and  respect. 
The  central-  interest  is  the  conviction  of  Aythan  for 
an  assault  upon  a  spy.  Aythan's  one  witness  is  his 
beautiful  betrothed,  who  declares  that  he  was  with  her 
on  the  night  in  question,  forfeiting  her  social  stand- 
ing without  saving  her  lover. 

The  Island  Pharisees  (Heinemann.  6s.)  is  an 
earlier  novel  of  Mr.  John  Galsworthy's,  re-written,  or 
rather  largely  revised,  by  him,  with  the  addition  of  a 
preface,  somewhat  Shavian  in  its  explanatoriness. 
It  seems  to  contain  the  germ  of  "  The  Country- 
house,"  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  "The  Man  of 
Property  "  ;  but  it  is  much  slighter  than  either. 

BOOKS  FOR  BOYS. 

Very  different  is  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts'  new  book 
The  Human  Boy  Again  (Chapman  and  Hall.  6s.). 
Here  is  no  moral  and  no  immorality.  The  dozen 
stories  of  schoolboy  life  are  vivid  and  convincingly 
true  to  the  life  of  that  strange  creature  from  which 
man  is  evolved — the  British  schoolboy.  It  is  a  book 
full  of  humour  and  charm. 

Another  boys'  book  is  The  Cave  Boy  of  the  Age  of 
Stone  (Harrap  and  Co.  is.  6d.).  Margaret  Mclntyre, 
in  this  little  story,  has  set  herself  to  make  the  men 
and  boys  of  the  Stone  Age  live  again  before  the  youth 
of  to-day.  She  has  done  it  very  well,  and  anyone 
who  reads  this  story  will  realise  better  than  before  the 
life  of  these  far-away  lithic  men  whose  history  no 
historian  ever  wrote. 

FOUR  ADVENTURE  STORIES. 

The  Duke's  Motto,  by  Justin  Huntly  McCarthy 
(Methuen.  6s.),  deals  thrillingly  with  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.  1  it  embodies  the  well-known  play  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  Lagardifere  for  its  hero.  Watchers 
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of  the  Plain,  by  Ridgwell  Cullum  (Chapman  and  Hall* 
6s.),  is  a  story  with  almost  the  verve  of  Cooper,  and 
with  characters  as  charming  as  his.  Seth,  who 
rescues  the  girl  who  is  being  carried  off  by  the  Indian 
chief,  Wanna,  the  Indian  wife  of  the  renegade  English- 
man, Rosebud,  who  is  drawn  with  a  loving  hand,  and 
the  sturdy  plainsmen  linger  in  the  memory  after  the 
book  is  laid  aside.  In  John  Montcalm,  by  Maurice 
Gerard  (John  Long.  6s.),  the  plot  is  not  very  intri- 
cate. John  Montcalm,  having  left  home  soon  after 
his  father's  second  marriage,  discovers  after  many 
adventures  a  valuable  mine.  On  his  way  home  from 
Bombay  he  meets  the  first  woman  who  has  ever  made 
him  think  of  love,  and  in  due  time  they  surmount  all 
difficulties  and  marry.  But  in  spite  of  the  poverty 
of  plot  the  story  is  extremely  amusing.  Paradise 
Court,  by  J.  S.  Fletcher  (Fisher  Unwin.  6s.).  Love 
and  mystery  abound  in  an  exciting  story  in  which  one 
of  those  women  of  Russia  whom  suffering  has  made 
mad  plans  the  torture  of  the  daughter  of  the  man 
who  has  been  the  author  of  her  misery. 

TWO  HIGHLAND  TALES. 

Morag  the  Seal,  by  J.  W.  B.  Innes  (Rebman.  6s.), 
is  an  original  romance  of  the  West,  in  which  an 
unromantic  London  barrister  is  caught  in  the  toils, 
and  not  only  falls  in  love,  but  barely  escapes  death 
and  attains  second  sight.  Three  Miss  Graemes,  by 
Miss  Macnaughtan  (John  Murray.  6s.),  is  a  story 
which  depicts  the  adventures  of  three  girls,  who  are 
compelled  by  the  death  of  their  father  to  come  to 
London  with  all  the  glamour  of  their  Highland  home 
upon  them.  It  is  long  since  I  have  read  anything  so 
dainty  and  amusing  as  the  scene  when  they  innocently 
walk  into  a  stranger's  library  and  discuss  his  books 
with  him. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Future  Prime  Minister  (Richards.  2s.  6d.),  by 
an  anonymous  writer,  is  a  trifle  disappointing.  It  is 
not  a  story  about  Mr.  Asquith,  or  any  other  leading 
statesman,  but  about  a  young  Tariff  Reformer  whose 
business  had  been  ruined  by  Free  Trade,  and  who  took 
to  politics  and  got  elected  to  Parliament.  The  title  is  a 
prophecy  which  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  justify. 

Speaking  Rather  Seriously  (Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
3s.  6d.)  is  the  title  Mr.  W.  Pett  Ridge  has  chosen  for 
a  collection  of  his  sketches  of  London  life.  His 
humour  is  tinged  with  gloom,  but  he  makes  many 
suggestions  which  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  not  yet  extinct  in  the  human  heart. 

The  Man  who  was  Thursday  (Arrowsmith.  6s.) 
is  Mr.  Chesterton's  latest  tour  de  force.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  story,  full  of  thrills  and  adventure,  but  it  is 
spoiled  by  the  last  two  or  three  chapters,  which  reduce 
it  to  the  level  of  a  nonsensical  nightmare. 

The  Rugged  Path,  by  Charles  Garvice  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  6s.),  is  a  story  of  the  romantic  type 
which  turns  upon  the  old,  old  theme  of  the  son  dis- 
inherited by  the  father  because  he  would  not  marry 


'the  girl  of  the  father's  choice.  It  is,  however,  treated 
with  originality.  Many  Junes,  by  Archibald  Marshall 
(Methuen.  6s.),  is  a  novel  in  which  the  pleasure 
given  by  the  author's  charm  of  language  is  marred 
by  the  irritable  sensations  which  the  hero  causes 
Dunster,  the  man-servant,  is  a  much  more  interest- 
ing* character,  but  after  many  troubles  endured 
together  he  goes  to  the  Colonies,  leaving  Hugh 
Lelacheur  to  live  the  grey  life  of  a  solitary  man 
condemned  to  work  in  uncongenial  surroundings. 
When,  however,  having  engaged  himself  to  a  woman 
who  is  marrying  him  only  because  he  is  "her  last 
chance,"  he  afterwards  meets  and  loves  the  girl  who 
is  made  for  him,  he  behaves  with  such  a  lack  of 
common  sense  that  we  can  only  suppose  the  author 
is  trying  to  avoid  the  banality  of  a  happy  ending. 

The  plot  of  Miss  Lucy,  by  Christabel  Coleridge 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s.),  turns  upon  the  similarity 
in  pronunciation  of  the  two  names  Leigh  and 
Lee.  A  gamekeeper  marries  Lucy  Leigh,  the 
neglected  granddaughter  of  a  baronet  Intervals  of 
ten  and  fourteen  years  elapse  between  the  sections  of 
the  story,  and  thus  we  can  see  clearly  the  develop- 
ment of  Lucy's  character  and  the  outcome  upon  the 
lives  of  her  children.  In  Richard  Kennoway  and  His 
Friends,  by  Katherine  Steuart  (Methuen.  7s.  6d.), 
we  have  history  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  The  authoress 
has  gathered  with  care  from  the  annals  of  her 
ancestors  many  letters,  which  are  charming  in  their 
old-world  quaintness,  but,  truth  to  say,  they  become 
slightly  monotonous  if  taken  in  too  large  doses  at  a 
time. 

Pearl  of  Pearl  Island,  by  John  Oxenham  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton.  6s.),  is  a  prose  love  poem.  The 
hero  and  heroine  hide  themselves  in  the  beautiful 
island  of  Sark,  and  the  book  has  not  only  charming 
word-pictures,  but  beautiful  illustrations  also. 

OTHER  STORIES  OF  LOVE  AND  ADVENTURE. 

The  Golden  Horseshoe,  by  Robert  Aitken  (Green- 
ing. 6s.),  is  a  magnificent  story  of  adventure  in  onr 
of  the  revolution-loving  States  of  South  America.  In 
The  Odd  Trick,  by  Alice  Meadows  (John  Long.  6s.), 
the  plot  turns  on  the  fact  that  Irvin  Greville,  brought 
up  as  his  uncle's  heir,  on  that  uncle's  death-bed  learns 
that  he  has  an  unacknowledged  son.  Douglas 
Streight,  the  great  detective,  is  in  love  with  the 
betrothed  of  the  criminal  of  the  story — the  man  who 
substitutes  himself  for  Irvin's  cousin,  whom  he  has 
murdered.  The  heroine  in  The  Romance  of  a  Queen, 
by  Weatherby  Chesney  (Chatto  and  Windus.  6s.),  is 
"  Draga  "  of  Servia,  and  in  this  story  we  are  told  that 
her  one  ideal  and  aim  was  to  regenerate  the  Servian 
Court,  and  to  further  this  she  willingly  gave  not  only 
life  but  honour.  Beatrix  of  Clare,  by  John  Reed 
Scott  (Grant  Richards.  6s.),  is  a  good  love  story, 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  whitewash  Richard 
of  Gloucester.  To  get  over  the  difficulty  of  the 
murder  of  the  young  princes,  they  are  supposed  to 
have  agreed  to  commit  suicide ! 
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LEADING  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  World's  Quest.    Rev.  F.  W.  Orde  Ward  .(Griffiths)  net  7/6 

Common  Sense  In  Religion-    M.  R.  Smith  .(Longman)  net  a/o 

Christ  and  the  Nation.    Canon  H.  Hensley  Henson  ...(Unwin)  net  5/0 

Further  Studies  in  the  Prayer-Book.  Bishop  Dowden  

(Methuen)  6/0 

First  Principles  of  Christian  Citizenship.  Rev.  A.  Swift  

(Hodder)  net  2/6 

The  Last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury,  etc.  F.  A.Gasquet  (Bell)  net  6/0 

Bishop  Ridding.    Lady  Laura  Ridding  (Arnold)  net  15/0 

The  Philosophy  of  Newton.    Dr.  L.  Bloch... (Felix  Alcan,  Paris)  lofr. 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,  Etc. 
English  Society  in  the  Eleventh  Century.  P.  Vbogradoff  ... 

(Frowde)  net  x6/o 

Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.    Sir  J.  H.  Ramsay  ...  (Sonnenschein)  xa/o 

George  Villiers,  First  Duke  of  Buckingham.  P.  Gibbs. 


4 Methuen)  net  15/0 
n...(Long 


The  Struggle  With  the  Stuarts.    J.  Mackinnon... (Longman)  net  15/0 

The  Royal  House  Of  Stuart.    S.  Cowan    (Greening)  43/0 

Catherine  Of  Braganza.    Lillias  C.  Davidson   (Murray)  net  X5/0 

Stirring  Times,  1726-1822.    M.  M.  Campbell.. .(Heinemann)  net  xo/o 

A  Century  of  Political  Development.  H.  Macpherson   

(Blackwood)  net  3/6 

neldmarshal  Sir  Henry  W.  Norman.  Sir  w.  Lee-Warner  ... 

(Smith,  Elder)  net  14/0 

Neglected  Aspects  Of  War.    Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan  (Lowe)  net  6/0 

Tactics  Of  Home  Defence.   Col.  C.  E.  Callwell  (Blackwood) 

Crosby  HalL    C.  W.  F.  Gross  (Crowther  and  Goodman)  net  5/0 

London  Churches.   T.  F.  Bum  pus.    a  vols  (Laurie)  each  net  6/0 

Old  English  Abbeys.    Elsie  M.  Lang  (Laurie)  net  a/6 

The  Roman  Empire.   H.  S.  Jones   (Unwin)  5/0 

Monsieur  Claude   Constable)  net  xa/6 

French  Salons.    F.  Hamel  (Methuen)  net  xa/6 

Julie  de  Lespinasse.    Camilla  Jebb   (Methuen)  net  10/6 

Sunny  Days  in  Italy.    E.  Lathrop  (Laurie)  net  10/6 

Letters  of  Martin  Luther  (Macmillan)  net  xa/6 

The  Inquisition  in  the  Spanish  Dependencies.  H.  C.  Lea 

(Macmillan)  net  xo/6 
Memories  of  Prince  Serge  D.  Dmltrlyevleh  Urussov  

(Harper)  6/0 

The  Story  of  the  Guides.  C6l.  G.  J.  Younghusband   

(Macmillan)  net  7/6 

The  Real  India.    J.  D.  Rees  (Methuen)  net  10/6 

Ceylon.    H.  W.  Cave  (Cassell)  net  xa/o 

Modern  Egypt.    Lord  Cromer  (Macmillan)  net  34/0 

The  Congo  State.   A.  Castelein   vl?"")  net  3/° 

Kafir  Socialism.    D.  Kidd  (Black)  net  7/6 

The  Thirteen  Colonies  of  North  America.  R.  W.  Jeffery  ... 

(Methuen)  net  7/6 

The  Search  for  the  Western  Sea.  L.  J.  Burpee...(Rivers)  net  16/0 

SOCIOLOGY. 
English  Local  Government ;  the  Manor  and  the  Borough. 

Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb   'Longman)  net  35/0 

Essays  In  Municipal  Administration.  J.  A.  Fair  He....  

(Macmillan)  net  10/6 

Trade  and  Administration.    H.  B.  Morse  (Longman)  net  7/6 

India  and  the  Empire.   (Tariff.)  M.  de  P.  Webb... (Longman)  net  3/6 

Humanity  and  Its  Problems.  A.  Hook  (Longman)  net  5/0 

The  Socialist  Movement  in  England.  Brougham  Villiers  

(Unwin)  net  10/6 

British  Socialism.    J.  E.  Barker   (Smith,  Elder)  net  10/6 

New  Worlds  for  Old.    H.  G.  Wells   (Constable)  6/0 

Foreign  Solutions  of  Poor  Law  Problems.  Edith  Sellers   

(H.  Marshall)  net  a/6 

The  Evil  Of  the  Millionaire.   Rev.  F.  Minton  (Sonnenschein)  net  3/6 

Luxury  and  Waste  of  Life.  E.  J.  Urwick   (Dent) 

The  Hunger  Line.    Bart  Kennedy  (Laurie)  net  x/o 

Speaking  Rather  Seriously,  w.  Pett  Ridge  » Hodder)  a/6 

From  Their  Point  of  View.  M.  Loane  (Arnold)  6/0 

The  Townsman's  Farm.    Home  Counties   (Cassell)  net  6/0 

Gardening  for  Women.    Hon.  F.  Wolseley   (Cassell)  net  5/0 

SCIENCE. 

Heredity.    T.  A*  Thomson   (Murray)  net  9/0 

No  Struggle  for  Existence.    No  Natural  Selection.  G. 

Paufin  (T.  and  T.  Clark)  net  5/0 

Diseases  Of  Occupation.    Dr.  T.  Oliver  (Methuen)  net  10/6 

Puncttonal  Nerve  Diseases.  A.  T.  Schofield  (Methuen)  net  7/6 

Earthquakes.  W.  H.  Hobbs  (Appietom  net  8/0 

The  Moon.    G.  P.  Serviss  (Appleton)  net  6/0 

The  Astronomy  Of  the  Bible.  E.  W.  Maunder  ...  (S.  Clark)  net  5/0 
Folk-Lore  as  a  Science.    G.  L.  Gomme  (Methuen)  net  7/6 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Oockford's  Clerical  Directory,  1908  (H.  Cox)  ao/o 

Church  of  England  Year-Book,  1908  (S.P.C.K.)  3/0 

Schoolmasters*  Year-Book,  1908   (Sonnenschein)  net  7/6 

Public  SehOOlS  Year-Book,  1908  (Sonnenschein)  net  3/6 

BurdeU's  Hospitals  and  Charities,  1908.    Sir  H.  Burdett... 

(Sci-ntific  Pre<s)  net  7/6 

Colonial  Office  Ust,  1508.    W.  H.  Mercer  and  A.  E.  Collins  

(Waterlow)  ia/6 


ART,  MUSIC. 

The  Saints  In  Art.  "  Margaret  E.  Tabor  (Methuen)  net  3/6 

Byways  of  Collecting.    Ethel  Deane   (Cassell)  net  7/6 

Form  in  Music.    S.  Macpherson   (Williams)  4/6 

Grieg.    E.  Mark  ham  Lee  (Bell)  net  1/0 

Brahms.    H.  C.  Colles   (Lane)  net  a/6 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  ESSAYS. 

Significant  Etymology.    J.  Mitchell  (Blackwood)  net  7/6 

The  Sounds  of  English.    H.  Sweet  (Frowde)  a/o 

Epic  and  Romance.    W.  P.  Ker  (Macmillan)  net)  4/0 

English  Pastoral  Drama.    J.  Marks   (Methuen)  net  5/0 

Types  Of  Tragic  Drama.    C.  E.  Vaughan   (Macmillan)  net  5/0 

Shakespeare.    Percy  Fitzgerald  (Stock)  net  6/0 

Letters  of  the  Wordsworths.    Edited  by  W.  Knight.    3  vols. 

(Ginn)  net  31/6 

Shelley's  Letters  to  Elizabeth  Hitchener  (Dobell)  net  5/0 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.    Bliss  Perry  (Constable)  net  3/6 

Confessions  of  a  Tradesman.  F.  T.  Bullen  (Hodder)  6/0 

Literary  and  Historical  Essays.  H.  G.  Graham  ...(BlacO  net  5/0 

Diary  of  a  Looker-On.  C.  L.  riind  ..(Nash)  7/6 

Parerga.    Canon  Sheehan   (Longman)  net  7/6 

Philosophy  of  Making  Love.  H.  E.  Gorst  (Cassell)  5/0 

Salt  and  Sincerity.    A.  L.  Humphreys   (Wells,  Gardner)  net  3/6 

POEMS,  DRAMAS. 

The  Web  Of  Life.    (Poems.)   W.  W.  Gibson  ...(Samurai  Press)  net  10/6 

West  Country  Verses.    A.  L.  Salmon  (Blackwood)  net  3/0 

The  Morning  Of  Life.    (Poems.)   A.  Ralli  (Routledge)  net  5/0 

Poems.    W  Gerard  (Paul)  net  3/6 

Lays  of  Hellas.   C.  A.  Kelly  (Paul)  net  3/6 

Poems.    D.  E.  Grey  (Blackwood)  net  7/6 

Ballads  and  Poems.    Glasgow  Ballad  Club  (Blackwood)  7/6 

Adam  Cast  Forth.    (Drama.)   C.  M.  Doughty  ...(Duckworth)  net  4/6 

NOVELS. 

Agnew,  G.   The  Night  that  brings  out  Stars  (Heinemann)  6/0 

Ashmead-Bartlctt,  Ellis.    Richard.LanghOme   (Blackwood) 

Bailey,  H.  C    The  God  Ot  Clay  (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Birmingham,  G.  A.    The  Bad  Times   (Methuen)  6/0 

Bower,  Marjorie.   The  Sword  Decides  *  (Rivers)  6/0 

Buckrose,  J.  E.    The  Wolf.  v  (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Charlton,  R.   The  Virgin  Widow   (Methuen)  6/0 

Chesterton,  G.  K.  The  Man  who  was  .Thursday..  (Arrowsmith)  6/0 

•  Coleridge,  C.    MlSS  Lucy   (Hurst)  6/0 

Crawford,  F.  M.  The  Primadonna   (Macmillan)  6/0 

Crockett,  S.  R.    Deep  Moat  Grange   (Hodder)  6/0 

Crommelin,  May.    I  Little  Knew   1  (Milne)  6/0 

Danby,  F.   The  Heart  of  a  Child   (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Dearmer,  Mabel.    The  Alien  Sisters  (Smith,  Elder)  6/0 

Donovan,  Dick.    A  Gilded  Serpent  (Ward,  Lock)  6/0 

Farrer,  R.  The  Ways  of  Rebellion  (Arnold)  6/0 

Fenn,  G.  Manville.    Sir  Hilton's  Sin  (White)  6/0 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  Paradise  Court   (Unwin)  6/0 

Fox,  A.  D.    Follow  Up  !   (Brown,  Langham)  6/0 

Fox-Davies,  A.  C.  Sir  John  Kynnersley  (Lane)  6/0 

Friend  of  His  Age.    Gilbert  Hermer  (Blackwood)  6/0 

Garvey,  Ina.    A  Comedy  of  Mammon  (Richards)  6/0 

Garvice,  C.    The  Rugged  Path  (Hodder)  6/0 

Glasgow,  Ellen.    The  Ancient  LaW   (Constable)  6/0 

Govst,  Mrs.  Harold.  The  Thief  on  the  Cross  (Nash)  6/0 

Griffith,  G.  John  Brown,  Buccaneer  (White)  6/0 

Hueffer,  F.  M.  The  Fifth  Queen  Crowned  (Nash)  6/0 

Hume,  Fergus.  The  Sealed  Message  (Long)  6/0 

Kipling,  A.  w.  The  New  Dominion  (Griffiths)  6/0 

Leblance,  M.  The  Seven  of  Hearts  (Cassell)  6/0 

Le  Queux,  W.   The  Looker-On  (While)  6/0 

London,  Jack.    Love  Of  Life,  etc  (Everett)  6/0 

McCarthy,  J.  H.   The  Duke's  Motto  (Methuen)  6/0 

Macnamara,  R.  S.    The  Trance  (Blackwood)  6/0 

Macnaughtan,  S.    Three  MlSS  Graemes   (Murray)  6/0 

Marchmont,  A.  W.    A  Millionaire  Girl   (Cassell)  6/0 

Marriott,  C.    The  Kiss  of  Helen  (Nash)  6/0 

Moore,  F.  Frankfort,    An  Amateur  Adventuress  ...(Hutchinson)  c/o 

Oxenham,  J.  Pearl  of  Pearl  Island  (Hodder)  6/0 

Pemberton,  Max.    Wheels  of  Anarchy  (Cassell)  6/0 

Phiilpotts,  Eden.  The  Human  Boy  Again   (Chapman)  6/0 

Phillpotts,  E.,  and  A.  Bennett.    The  Statue  (Cassell) 

Raine,  Allen.  Neither  Storehouse  Nor  Barn   (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Richardson,  Frank.  The  Worst  Man  in  the  World  iNasn|  6/° 

Rives,  H.  E.   The  Castaway  (Collier)  6/ j 

Rodd.  R.  The  Hand  on  the  Strings   (Hurst)  6/0 

Thorburn,  S.  S.   India's  Saint  and  Viceroy   (Blackwood)  6/0 

Thurston,  K.  C.    The  Fly  on  the  Wheel   (Blackwood)  6/0 

Troubridge,  Lady.   The  House  of  Cards   (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Tynan,  Katharine.    Mary  Gray  (Cassell)  6/0 

Vorst,  Marie  van.    Jinny  Bulstrode  (Methuen)  6/0 

Warden,  Florence.    The  Half-Smart  Set   (Milne)  6/0 

Warden,  Gertrude.    The  Crime  in  the  Alps   (While)  6/0 

Wyndham,  H.    Roses  and  Rue   (Richaids)  6/0 

Wynne,  May.    Let  Erin  Remember  0*eeninK1  6/0 

Zangxvill,  L.  An  Engagement  of  Convenience  .  

(Brown,  Langham)  6/0 


LANGUAGES  AND  LETTER-WRITING. 


THE  Revue  Universitaire  for  March  announces  to 
its  French  readers  the  aims  and  programme  of 
the  forthcoming  Congres  International  d*  Edu- 
cation Morale  et  Sociale,  which  will  assemble  in 
London  on  September  23rd  next.  Whilst  most  edu- 
cational points  will  come  under  discussion,  the  real 
aim  is  to  find  a  common  basis  for  moral  instruction. 
Three  languages  will  have  to  be  used — French,  Ger- 
man, and  English.  Few  people  realise  the  drawback 
such  a  three-language  discussion  (with  each  speech 
and  argument  repeated  three  times  or  more)  is  to  a 
Congress  with  an  enormous  programme,  and  therefore 
pressed  for  time.  Two  imperative  subjects  are  the 
foundation  of  an  international  journal  of  ethics  in  the 
school,  and  of  a  central  organising  office. 

Hele  School,  Exeter,  has  started  a  most  amusing 
little  French  magazine.  Personalities  are  permitted 
and  some  comic  accounts  of  boys  and  masters  are 
cleverly  put. 

The  Scholars'  International  Correspondence  is,  of 
course,  in  full  swing  there. 

The  applications  for  exchange  of  homes  are  steadily 
coming  in.    The  following  is  an  example  : — 

Dear  Sir, — I  should  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  arrange 
for  an  Exchange  of  Homes  for  a  friend  of  mine,  a  German  girl, 
who  wishes  to  come  to  some  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  or  any  large  town  in  the  north,  Newcastle  preferred. 
Her  home  in  Berlin  is  a  very  refined  one,  and  I  can  safely 
guarantee  a  really  enjoyable  time  to  any  young  girl  or  young 
man  who  enters  it. 

Several  French  applications  have  also  been  received. 
Letters  from  the  friends  of  young  English  students 
wishing  to  exchange  for  the  holidays  should  for  the 
present  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  for  International 
Correspondence  at  Mowbray  House. 

Another  interesting  letter  from  a  Kindergarten 
teacher  in  Cape  Colony  concludes  thus  : — 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  put  me  into  communication 
with  another  single  lady  willing  to  come  over  here  and  take  my 
post,  while  I  go  over  and  take  hers  ?  In  short,  to  exchange 
situations  for  a  time,  say  two  years  ;  thus  we  might  both  obtain 
a  change,  and  enlarge  our  outlook.  I  have  my  Teacher's  Certifi- 
cate and  the  Cape  Kindergarten  Certificate.  We  should  of 
course  have  to  arrange  a  correspondence  first,  there  being  so 
many  arrangements  to  make. 

A  Danish  lady  wants  an  English  correspondent,  as 
do  also  a  German  lady  and  a  gentleman. 

Adults  needing  correspondents  .  are  requested  to 
mention  age  and  sex,  and  to  send  one  shilling  towards 
postal  costs. 

The  Headmaster  of  Headingley  College  hopes  that 
someone  may  give  a  holiday  home  to  a  young  German 
of  twenty  in  exchange  for  German  lessons;  and  a  young 
Dutchman  also  hopes  for  such  hospitality  during  the 
summer  holidays,  but  as  he  fears  no  one  will  want 
Dutch,  he  will  give  French  and  German. 

Would  a  young  Englishman  who  has  had  a  public 
school  education  like  to  go  as  tutor  to  two  small  boys 
in  Asia  Minor  ? 


ESPERANTO. 

The  preparations  for  the  Dresden  Congress  are 
going  on  apace.  This  year,  in  addition  to  the  official 
Congress,  whose  first  objective  is  always  the  language 
itself,  forty  unofficial  international  meetings  connected 
with  the  protection  of  women,  education,  science, 
peace,  medicine,  music,  etc.,  etc,  have  to  be  arranged 
for.  In  Cambridge  there  were  twenty-eight  Con- 
sequently, the  Presidents  of  these  gatherings  are 
begged  to  go  to  Dresden  a  week  before  the  official 
opening,  when  possible.  Weisser  Hirsch, .  a  well- 
known  watering-place  close  to  Dresden,  is  selected  as 
an  appropriate  rest-town  for  a  sort  of  family  social 
life — as  a  relaxation  after  the  labours  of  the  Congress ; 
and  the  whole  community  seem  to  be  working  hard 
at  Esperanto  so  as  to  be  in  hospitable  readiness.  Mr. 
Mudie  is  collecting  information  as  to  the  best  and 
cheapest  route  for  the  English  section.  Full  informa- 
tion is  given  in  the  March  British  Esperantist 

La  JRevuo  (6d.  monthly)  for  March  contained 
Psalms  46  to  63,  when  the  announcement  was  mack 
that  the  concluding  Psalms  would  be  held  over  for  a 
time.  The  April  number  contains  the  delightful  Hans 
Andersen  story  of  "  The  Nightingale,"  translated  by 
Dr.  Zamenhof  himself ;  the  second  prize  paper  of  the 
last  year's  competition,  sent  by  Mr.  John  Ellis,  whose 
interesting  and  humorous  style  is  well  known ;  and 
an  article  on  Weisser  Hirsch,  amongst  other  most 
interesting  matter. 

The  third  volume  of  the  "  Faraono  "  is  now  ready. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  Esperanto  is  not  worth  much 
because  we  have  as  yet  few  brilliant  original  writers. 
But  when  we  can  get  such  translations  as  Dr.  Bein 
gives  us,  where  is  there  room  to  complain  ?  Is 
English  worth  nothing  because  the  Bible  was  not 
written  by  English  people,  and  so  we  get  it  only 
through  translators  ?  This  last  section  of  the  power- 
ful story  which  Prus  gave  to  his  fellow-Poles  contains 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the  whole  novel, 
concluding  with  the  death  of  Rameses. 

Dr.  Zamenhofs  translation  of  Schiller's  "  Robbers* 
is  now  published  separately  ;  it  runs  to  144  pages. 

Students  of  languages  should  find  the  various 
national  magazines  interesting.  La  Verda  Standards 
is  the  title  of  the  Hungarian  journal.  The  Polish 
has  a  similar  title  to  our  own  magazine,  and  is 
perhaps  of  the  greatest  interest  after  the  Germana 
Esperantisto,  which  this  year  stands  first  with  its 
Congress  information. 

The  British  Esperanto  Association  has  outgrown  its 
old  rooms,  and  has  migrated  to  the  Museum  Station 
Buildings,  133,  High  Holborn  (Museum  Tube). 
There  will  now  be  found  a  pleasant  reading-room  for 
the  members,  commodious  sales-room,  and  place  for 
the  secretary  and  his  assistants,  and  the  journal 
editors.  All  Esperantists  in  London  or  visiting  the. 
City  should  pay  ther^fe 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

March  I. — The  expedition  against  the  Zakka  Khels  ends  and 
the  Indian  troops  vacate  the  Bazar  Valley. 

March  2. — Lord  Cromer's  "Modern  Egypt "  is  published  ... 
Judgment  is  given  in  favour  of  the  Midland  Railway  Company 
id  the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Central  Railway  Amalgama- 
tion case  ...  Seven  terrorists  who  attempted  the  lives  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  and  the  Minister  of  Justice  are  hanged 
in  St.  Petersburg  ...  M.  Clemenceau  receives  El  Mokri,  the 
Moorish  financial  representative,  and  assures  him  that  France 
has  no  idea  of  taking  any  Moorish  territory  ...  The  Railway  and 
Canal  Commissioners  decide  that  the  proposed  working  agree- 
ment between  the  Great  Northern  and  Great  Central  Railway 
Companies  does  not  come  within  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
two  companies  ...  The  Whisky  Commission  begins  the  hearing 
of  evidence  ...  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  presides  at  a  meet- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Winchester  Cathedral  Preservation  Fund. 
The  Dean  of  Westminster  says  ,£86, 806  would  be  required  to 
carry  out  the  repairs,  and  only  £51,621  had  been  received  ... 
Strenuous  opposition  to  the  Licensing  Bill  is  begun  by  the 
brewers'  and  licensed  victuallers'  organisations. 

March  3. — The  French  Cabinet  decides  to  send  reinforce- 
ments to  Morocco,  bringing  up  the  force  at  Casa  Blanca  to 
13,000  ...  The  Free  Church  Congress  at  Southport  passes  a 
resolution  welcoming  the  Education  Bill,  but  regretting  the 
"contracting-out"  clause  ...  The  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian 
Diet  passes  the  Polish  Expropriation  Bill  without  alteration  ... 
The  Chief  of  the  Gendarmerie  is  shot  dead  at  Radom,  in 
Poland. 

March  4. — Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  announces  that  the  celebration 
of  the  tercentenary  of  Quebec  and  the  nationalisation  of  the 
battlefields  will  take  place  July  22nd  to  29th  ...  Lock-out 
notices  affecting  60,000  looms  are  issued  by  cotton  spinners  in 
the  Colne  Valley  and  Nelson  districts  ...  The  Dowager  Empress 
of  Russia  arrives  in  London  on  a  visit  to  the  Queen  ...  One 
hundred  and  eight  children  lose  their  lives  at  the  burning  of 
a  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  ...  Twenty- four  miners  are 
entombed  in  a  burning  coal  mine  near  Birmingham. 

March  5. — The  King  leaves  London  for  Paris  and  Biarritz 
...  A  provisional  contract  is  entered  into  for  the  amalgamation 
of  the  London  General  and  Vanguard  Omnibus  Companies  ... 
At  a  meeting  at  the  Mansion  House  it  is  agreed  to  raise  a  fund 
of  £200,000  for  a  World's  Memorial  to  Shakespeare,  to  be 
erected  in  London  ...  The  Times  raises  a  scare  with  reference 
to  the  Kaiser  and  the  British  Navy  ...  MM.  Barthelot,  Andre* 
Theuriet,  and  Sully  Prudhomme  are  elected  members  of  the 
French  Academy. 

March  6. — Mr.  Lloyd-George  and  representatives  of  the 
Engineering  Trade  Unions  on  the  North-east  coast  meet  in 
conference  ...  The  first  dragoman  of  the  Greek  Consulate,  M. 
Askitis,  is  shot  dead  in  Athens. 

March  7.— The  New  York  State  Republican  Committee 
adopts  a  resolution  endorsing  the  candidature  of  Governor 
Hughes  for  the  Presidency  ...  The  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  passes  a  Bill  appropriating  £60,000  for  the  national- 
isation of  the  battlefields  of  Quebec  and  the  celebration  of  the 
tercentenary  ...  Japan  presents  an  ultimatum  to  the  head  of  the 
Chinese  Foreign  Board  in  regard  to  the  seizure  of  the  Japanese 
steamer  Tatsu  Maru  ...  The  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition, 
by  the  express  command  of  the  Pope,  publishes  a  decree  pro- 
nouncing a  sentence  of  greater  excommunication  against  Abbe* 
Loisy. 

March  9. — A  mass  meeting  of  members  of  the  liquor  trade, 
to  protest  against  the  Licensing  Bill,  is  held  in  London  ...  A  Bill 
which  proposes  to  repeal  the  law  prohibiting  the  growing  of 
tobacco  in  Scotland  passes  the  Standing  Committee  on  Scottish 
Bills,  and  is  reported  without  amendment  to  the  House  ...  The 
French  Chamber  resumes  the  debate  on  the  Income  Tax  Bill  ... 
China  gives  satisfaction  to  Japan  in  regard  to  the  Tatsu  Maru 
incident. 


March'io  — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  addresses  a  letter 
to  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  setting  forth  his 
objections  to  the  new  Education  Bill  ...  Mr.  R.  A.  Robinson 
is  elected  Chairman  of  the  L.C.C.  ...  The  New  South  Wales 
State  Parliament  is  opened  by  the  Governor,  Sir  H.  Rawson. 

March  11. — Sir  Cowasjee  Jehanghir,  a  Parsee  merchant, 
gives  ^26,666  to  promote  science  teaching  in  Bombay  ...  The 
French  Chamber  votes  a  credit  for  ,£31,832  for  the  participation 
of  France  in  the  Franco-British' Exhibition  in  London  ...  Sir 
E.  Grey  submits  to  the  Powers  a  proposal  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Governor-General  for  Macedonia  ...  King  Alfonso  is  well 
received  in  Barcelona  ...  The  Duma  passes  a  Bill  for  the  con- 
version of  the  Russian  Legation  in  Tokio  into  an  Embassy  ... 
A  banquet  in  honour  of  M.  Brisson,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
fifteenth  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  French  Chamber,  is 
given  in  Paris. 

March  12. — Lord  Rosebery  is  entertained  in  London  by  the 
Liberal  League  and  defines  his  policy  ...  The  King  sends 
150  guineas  to  the  relief  fund  of  the  Hamstead  Colliery  disaster. 

March  13. — Mr.  Lloyd-George  is  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  the  Borough  of  Carnarvon  ...  Lord  Collins  is  elected  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum  ...  Dr.  Mary  Gordon,  of  Harley 
Street,  is  appointed  a  Government  Inspector  of  Prisons  and 
Inebriate  Homes  ...  An  Industrial  Disputes  Bill,  providing  for 
a  Wage  Board  with  extensive  powers  for  each  industry,  is  intro- 
duced in  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  Sydney  ...  The  Arbitra- 
tion Court  of  New  Zealand  imposes  a  fine  of  £<j$  upon  the 
Miners'  Union  which  caused  the  strike  in  the  Blackhall  Com- 
pany's mines. 

March  14. — An  inquest  is  opened  on  the  twenty-five  bodies 
recovered  from  the  Hamstead  Colliery  ...  Dr.  T.  C.  Bridge  is 
appointed  musical  professor  in  the  University  of  Dublin  ...  Mr. 
Deakin,  the  Commonwealth  Premier,  makes  an  appeal  to  the 
people  of  Australia  to  take  a  proper  share  in  their  national 
defence  ...  Mr.  Justice  Morrison,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
British  Columbia,  orders  the  release  of  eighteen  Indian 
emigrants  imprisoned  under  the  "  Natal  Act.  The  judge 
declares  the  Act  to  be  ultra  vires  ...  An  exhibition  of  over- 
crowding tenement  houses  is  opened  in  New  York,  by  means  of 
models  and  wax  figures. 

March  16. — The  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  is  conferred  (by 
proxy)  on  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  at  the  Guildhall  ...  The 
Prime  Minister's  health  is  reported  to  be  less  assuring  ...  The 
Republic  of  Hayti  is  in  a  state  of  terror,  twenty- seven  persons 
accused  of  conspiracy  against  the  Government  having  been  shot 
without  trial  ...  Mr.  Justice  Warrington  sanctions  an  agree- 
ment under  which  a  company  is  to  be  formed  to  take  over  the 
business  of  the  publication  of  the  Times  newspaper,  and  work  it 
practically  on  the  same  lines  as  before. 

March  17. — A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society  in  London  considers  and  approves  the 
Licensing  Bill  ...  The  number  on  the  relief  works  in  India  at 
this  date  exceeds  1,500,000. 

March  18. — A  Special  Army  Order  is  issued  announcing  the 
formation  of  an  Officers'  Training  Corps  ...  The  various  social 
and  other  demonstrations  in  Berlin  in  commemoration  of  the 
Revolution  of  1848  pass  off  quietly  ...  The  Haytian  Government 
complies  with  the  request  of  the  Powers  to  let  the  refugees  leave 
the  country. 

March  19. — A  conference  of  Social  Reformers  meet  in  London 
and  support  the  Licensing  Bill  ...  At  a  mass  meeting  of  women 
in  favour  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote  for  Women,  contributions 
of  nearly  £7,000  are  announced  ...  A  Bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  remains  of  M.  Zola  to  the  Pantheon  passes  the  French 
Parliament  ...  In  the  Australian  Parliament  the  leader  of  the 
Labour  Party  moves  urgency  for  a  scheme  of  Old  Age  Pensions, 
which  is  carried. 

March  20. — The  Budget  for  India,  1908-9,  is  presented  to 
the  Legislative  Council.     Famine  expenditure  amounts  to 
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Briand  initiates  a  reform  in  French  legal  phraseology  ...  The 
members  of  the  Press  Gallery  in  the  Reichstag  "strike"  on 
account  of  derogatory  expressions  used  towards  them  in  a 
debate  ...  The  engineering  employers  in  the  Northern  Labour 
dispute  revert  to  their  original  demand,  as  the  emplcyis  refuse 
the  modified  terms  ...  The  Japanese  Government  invite  the 
American  Fleet  to  visit  Japan. 

March  21. — Mr.  Lloyd-George  presides  at  a  meeting  to  estab- 
lish an  International  League  of  Commercial  Travellers  ...  The 
British  Government  makes  representations  to  the  Russian 
Government  with  regard  to  Mr.  Luxemburg,  an  English  mer- 
chant arrested  at  Odessa,  and  secures  his  release. 

March  22. — A  mass  meeting  of  natives  of  India  is  held  in 
Vancouver  to  protest  against  their  deportation  and  exclusion 
from  Canada ;  they  claim  protection  throughout  the  Empire. 

March  23. — By  an  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
the  six  principal  towns  in  the  Pottery  district  of  Staffordshire 
are  combined  into  one  borough,  to  be  called  Stoke-on-Trent  ... 
Mr.  Hepburn  introduces  a  Bill  into  the  American  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law  ...  M.  Rochette,  a  company  promoter,  is  arrested  in  Paris. 

March  24. — In  the  Reichstag  Prince  Biilow  makes  an  im- 
portant statement  on  foreign  affairs  ...  The  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  informs  China  that  all  export  of  arms  and  ammunition  to 
Macao  is  forbidden  unless  guaranteed  by  the  Governor  of 
Macao. 

March  25. — At  a  meeting  in  London  it  is  resolved  to 
establish  a  National  Ratepayers'  Federation  ...  The  Commis- 
sion of  XVII.,  after  thirty-nine  sittings  at  Brussels,  vote  the 
Colonial  Law,  as  amended  ...  President  Roosevelt  sends  a 
special  message  to  Congress  requesting  their  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Child  Labour  Law,  an  Employers'  Liability  Law, 
and  legislation  regulating  the  use  of  injunction  in  labour  dis- 
putes ...  An  amendment  to  the  Aldrich  Bill  is  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  providing  for  a  Commission  to  investigate  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country. 

March  26.— The  Committee  of  the  Congo  Reform  Associa- 
tion address  a  memorial  to  Sir  E.  Grey  stating  that  the  transfer 
of  the  Congo  approved  by  the  Belgian  Commission  of  XVII. 
is  not  such  as  this  country  can  countenance  ...  Sir  Tames  Hayes- 
Sadler,  Governor  of  East  Africa,  suspends  Lord  Delamere  and 
Mr.  Baillie  from  the  Legislative  Council  for  their  conduct  in 
the  Norobi  incident  ...  Lord  Rosebery  opens  the  new  wing  of 
University  College  ...  The  will  of  Mrs.  John  Rylands  is  proved 
for  a  sum  of  about  £3, 500,000,  which  will  pay  duty  amounting 
to  ^650,000  ...  Mr.  Lloyd-George  presides  at  a  meeting  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  and  makes  a  powerful  speech  in 
favour  of  the  Licensing  Bill. 

March  27. — An  understanding  is  reached  between  the  British 
and  United  States  Governments  in  regard  to  the  fresh  water 
fishery  disputes  between  Canada  and  the  States  ...  A  massacre 
of  Armenians  by  Bashi-Bazouks  takes  place  at  Van  ...  The 
Brussels  Liberal  Association  holds  a  meeting  to  protest  against 
the  Government's  policy  regarding  the  Congo  State  ...  In  the 
French  Chamber  the  credits  for  the  war  in  Morocco  are  voted, 
after  a  severe  criticism  by  M.  Jaures. 

March  29.  — The  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  buried  at  Edensor  . . . 
Enthusiastic  meetings  are  held  in  London  and  the  Provinces  in 
favour  of  the  Licensing  Bill  ...  An  important  despatch  from  Sir 
E.  Grey  to  the  Powers  of  Europe  on  Macedonian  reform  is 
published. 

March  30. — The  terms  of  the  new  Gold  Law  are  published 
at  Johannesburg. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

March  3. — A  vacancy  occurs  at  Hastings  owing  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  H.  Du  Cros  (U.).    Result  :— 

Mr.  Arthur  du  Cros  (U.)    4»495 

Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  (L.)       ...       ...       ...  3,477 


Unionist  majority    1,018 


March  21. — Owing  to  the  retirement  of  Lord  Arthur  Hill,  an 
election  takes  place  in  West  Down,  Ireland.    Result  :— 

Mr.  McCaw  (U.)   4,051 

Mr.  A.  Beattie  (L.)   2,760 


Unionist  majority   1,291 

March  24. — A  vacancy  occurs  in  Peckham  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Goddard  Clarke  (L.)    Result  of  the  poll  :— 

Mr.  H.  C.  Gooch  (C.)  6,970 

Mr.  T.  Gautrey  (L.)   4,476 


Conservative  majority    2,494 

PARLIAMENTARY. 

House  of  Lords. 

March  2. — Lord  Fitzmaurice  makes  a  statement  with  reference 
to  railways  constructed  in  Persia  in  view  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Convention. 

March  3. — Municipal  Representation  Bill  :  Second  reading. 
March  5. — Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill :  Second  reading. 
March  9. — Statement  on  the  Kaiser's  letter  to  Lord  Tweed- 
mouth. 

March  10.— Small  Holders'  (Scotland)  Bill :  The  Lord 
Chancellor  explains  the  measure. ' 

March  11.— By  a  majority  of  153  to  33  the  House  rejects  the 
second  reading  of  the  Scottish  Landholders'  Bill. 

March  1 2.— Debate  :  The  Army. 

March  16. — Army  debate  resumed. 

March  17.— Lord  Avebury's  Sunday  Closing  of  Shops  Bill, 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  and  Small  Holdings  and  Allot- 
ments Bill  are  read  a  second  time. 

March  18. — The  Navy,  Education,  etc.,  discussed. 

March  19. — The  Army. 

March  24.— The  House  adjourns  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

March  25.—  Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill. 

March  26. — Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

March  27.— Registration  of  Clubs  (Ireland)  Bill,  second 
reading  passed. 

March  30.—  The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  Education  Bill  is 
discussed  and  the  debate  adjourned. 

House  of  Commons. 

March  2. — Debate  on  the  Reduction  of  Armaments  :  Im- 
portant speech  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

March  3. — The  Opposition  attacks  the  Navy  Estimates. 

March  4. — Mr.  Haldane  on  Army  Estimates. 
March  5. —The  Army  Estimates  ...  Mr.  Haldane  and  the 
Home  Secretary  accept  a  proposal  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
inquiry  on  the  power  of  magistrates  to  call  out  the  military  in 
trade  disputes  ...  Milk  supply  :  Mr.  Burns  announces  a  Bill 
dealing  with  the  subject. 

March  6. — Education  (Local  Authorities)  Bill  is  read  a  second 
time,  by  196  against  58. 

March  9.— The  Kaiser's  letter  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  :  statement  by  Mr.  Asquith  ...  The  vote  for 
persontiel  of  the  Navy  is  agreed  to. 

March  10. — Navy  Estimates:  the  vote  for  .£7,129,700  is 
agreed  to  by  235  votes  to  46,  and  a  further  vote  for  ,£2,306,700 
also  passes  ...  Contempt  of  Court  in  Ireland. 

March  II. — Army  Estimates:  vote  agreed  to  ...  Second 
reading  of  the  Agricultural  Education  in  Elementary  Schools 

March  12.— -Army  Estimates. 

March  13.— The  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  (introduced  by 
Mr.  P.  W.  Wilson)  is  opposed  by  the  Government,  and 
rejected  by  265  votes  *o  116.  t 
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March  18. — Congested  Districts  Board  in  Ireland  :  speech  by 
Mr.  Birrell  ...  Labour  and  the  eight  hours'  day  :  speech  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Samuel. 

March  19. — Supply — Army  establishment.  The  demand  for 
reduction  is  negatived  ...  Army  (Annual)  Bill,  first  reading. 

March  20. — Irish  Bill  is  read  a  second  time. 

March  23. — Discussion  on  Chinese  labour. 

March  24. — Mr.  Gladstone  introduces  a  Bill  to  consolidate 
the  law  relating  to  justices'  licences  for  the  retail  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  ...  The  Prosecution  of  Offences  (Amendment) 
Bill  is  read  a  second  time  ...  The  Children's  Bill  (second 
reading)  :  debate  adjourned  ...  Tariff  Reform :  debate  ad- 
journed. • 

March  25. — Army  (Annual)  Bill  and  Consolidated  Fund 
(No.  1 )  Bills  are  read  a  third  time. 

March  26. — Education  (Scotland)  Bill  introduced  ...  Civil 
Service  Estimates. 

March  30. — Mr.  Redmond's  resolution  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  carried  by  313  to  157. 

March  31. — University  Education  in  Ireland  Bill...  Housing 
Bill. 


OBITUARY. 

March  2. — Dr.  Pym,  Bishop  of  Bombay,  51  ...  Mr.  Walter 
Slaughter  (composer),  48.  , 

March  4. — Lord  Hemphill,  90  ...  Sir  Alfred  Cooper, 
F.R.C.S.,  70. 

March  5. — Mr.  W.  N.  Beauclerk  (British  Minister  to  Peru, 
Bolivia,  and  Ecuador),  58. 

March  6. — Sir  George  Couper,  83. 

March  7.— -Mr.  C.  Goddard  Clarke,  M.P.,  58  ...  Right  Rev. 
H.  Henry,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  61. 
March  9.— Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  K.C.S.I.,  67. 
March  11. — Mr.  Bisch6ffsheim,*79. 

March  12.  —  Rev.  Benjamin  Waugh  (founder  of  the 
N.S.P.C.C.),  79. 

March  13. — Dr.  von  Kaufman  (Berlin),  57. 

March  16. — Countess  Gigliucci  (Clara  Novello),  89. 

March  19. — Sir  Nicholas  O'Conor,  British  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  ...  Mr.  Molloy  (author). 

March  22.— Mr.  J.  W.  Crombie,  M.P.  (L.)>  49- 

March  24. — The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  74  ...  Sir  Auckland 
Colvil,  I.S.C.,  70. 

March  25.— Major  Arthur  Griffiths  (author),  70. 


A  Proposed  Book  Distributing  Agency. 

To  the  Helpers  and  Associates  of  the  "  Review  of  Reviews/' 


DEAR  HELPERS,— I  have  received  a  sugges- 
tion from  a  Helper  from  the  first  that  I  should 
hold  one  or  two  At  Homes  next  month,  in 
order  to  welcome  any  Helpers  and  Associates  who 
may  be  in  or  near  London  in  May,  when  we  might 
profitably  discuss  the  Fivefold  Ideal  and  consider 
how  best  to  make  our  Association  more  useful  and 
influential. 

May  I  ask  any  Helpers  and  Associates  to  tell  me 
what  they  think  of  the  suggestion,  and  to  inform  me 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  be  present 
at  such  a  reunion — say  in  mid-May. 

For  this  month's  Service  I  invite  their  considera- 
tion and  co-operation  in  a  scheme  which  I  have  long 
had  at  heart.  Everyone  knows  how  often  the  library 
shelves  of  the  few  get  overcrowded  with  books  which, 
having  been  read,  are  seldom  referred  to  again,  and 
everyone  also  knows  how  very  scantily  furnished  are 
the  library  shelves  of  the  many.  Why  should  we  not 
establish  a  Book  Distributing  Agency,  whereby  surplus 
books  could  be  given  away  to  those  who  need  them  ? 

I  propose  as  an  experiment  to  weed  out  my  library 
of  books  that  I  have  done  with  and  send  them  to 
any  Helper  or  Associate  who  will  apply  for  them. 
A  parcel  of  twenty  miscellaneous  volumes  will  be 
sent  to  them,  on  receipt  of  one  shilling  postal  order 
for  carriage,  on  condition  that  when  they  have  done 
with  them  they  will  either — (1)  give  them  away  to 
some  reading-room,  school  library,  workhouse,  or  other 
public  institution  ;  or  (2)  give  them  to  some  neigh- 
bour or  friend  on  the  same  condition  that  when 
they  have  done  with  them  they  will  send  them  on  to 
other  readers. 


If  any  Helper  or  Associate  wishes  to  keep  any 
of  the  books  for  permanent  reference  on  his 
own  shelves  he  can  do  so,  for  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  done  with  a  book  as  long  as  he  wants 
to  use  it.  All  that  I  want  is  to  keep  the  volumes 
in  use. 

The  parcel  offered  on  these  conditions  will  contain 
books  new  and  old,  with  occasional  magazines  and 
illustrated  papers.  Each  volume  will  have  the  con- 
ditions on  which  it  is  given  away  plainly  stated  on 
its  back. 

If  there  are  sets  of  volumes,  such,  for  instance,  to 
mention  two  in  my  mind,  as  Schiller's  complete  works 
in  German  and  the  volumes  issued  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  they  will  be  made  up  into  a 
separate  parcel  and  sent  to  special  applicants. 

If  this  experiment  be  successful  I  may  proceed  to 
develop  it  by  inviting  other  owners  of  surplus  books 
to  send  in  the  overflow  of  their  bookshelves  to  this 
centre  for  distribution. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  Book  Distributing 
Agency  differs  from  any  circulating  library  scheme  in 
two  particulars. 

(1)  The  books  are  not  lent  and  must  not  be 
returned.  They  are  given  away  in  order  to  be  given 
away  again. 

(2)  No  subscription  is  charged,  only  one  shilling 
for  carriage.  It  is  an  arrangement  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Helpers. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  applications  and  sugges- 

tl0ns'  I  am,  yours  gratefully, 

WILLIAM  T.  STEAD. 
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Inoculating  a  Whole  Garden  for  Half-a-Crown! 


Beans  Grown  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Danicll. 

All  sown  at  the  same  time  and  place.  The  centre  was  from 
an  uninoculated  seed.  That  on  the  left  was  from  an  inoculated 
one.    That  on  the  right  was  watered  with  Nitro-Bacterine. 


THOUSANDS  of  our  readers  have  been  treating 
their  seeds  with  Nitro-Bacterine,  and  ere  long 
the  result  will  be  apparent,  and  the  experi- 
menter will  reap  the  benefit  of  his  or  her  enterprise. 
But  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  who  know 
nothing  as  yet  of  this  revolution.  The  time  for  seed 
planting  is  rapidly  passing,  and  many  hearing  about 
seed  and  soil  inoculation  for  the  first  time  may  think 
that  they  are  too  late  to  take  advantage  of  it  this 
year,  and  must  postpone  the  trial  until  next.  In 
that,  however,  they  are  mistaken.  Inoculation  with 
Nitro-Bacterine  is  done  in  two  ways,  either  of  which 
is  effective. 

The  first  method  is  to  moisten  the  seeds  with  the 
culture.  This  covers  every  seed  with  the  invisible 
bacteria,  which  begin  their  work  the  moment  the  first 
.  rootlet  appears,  and  go  on  increasing  in  numbers  and 
energy  as  the  plant  develops. 

The  second  method  is  to  water  the  growing  plants 
with  the  culture  diluted  with  water.  The  moment  the 
bacteria  reach  the  roots  they  begin  to  form  the 
nodules,  and  to  bring  nitrogen  down  from  the  air  and 
transform  it  into  nitrogenous  food,  on  which  the  plant 
lives.  The  increased  growth  and  development  of  the 
plant  soon  show  what  is  going  on. 

The  bacteria  in  Nitro-Bacterine  are  .  actually  ob- 
tained in  the  first  instance  from  the  nodules  them- 
selves.   They  are  rendered  much  more  virulent  for 


attacking  leguminous  plants  by  the  special  method 
of  their  preparation,  but  they  always  remain  much 
more  partial  to  the  plant  from  which  they  originally 
sprang  than  to  any  other.  That  is  why  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  have  separate  cultures  for  every 
variety  of  leguminous  plant 

For  the  farmer  sowing  acres  at  a  time  with  crops 
from  which  be  makes  his  living  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  best  possible  result  should  be  obtained 
in  every  case,  and  therefore  he  naturally  uses  the  cul- 
tures which  will  secure  him  the  maximum  return  for 
his  outlay. 

The  amateur  gardener  is,  however,  in  quite  a 
different  position.  He  may  have  only  a  very  small 
garden,  and  hesitates  to  obtain  a  different  culture  for 
every  variety  of  plant  he  grows.  He  certainly  ought 
to  do  so  if  he  wishes  to  obtain  the  best  results ;  but  as 
he  does  not  depend  on  his  garden  for  his  living,  he 
would  be  contented  with  a  marked  improvement, 
although  he  knows  that  the  maximum  is  not  being 
attained. 

A  MIXED  CULTURE  FOR  THE  AMATEUR. 

In  order  to  meet  his  case  a  mixed  culture  has  been 
prepared  for  watering.  This  special  culture  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  the  garden  pea  culture,  the  broad 
bean  culture,  the  runner  bean  culture  and  the  sweet 
pea  culture,  and  can  be  used  for  watering  any  of 
these  leguminosae.  This  mixed  culture  should  be 
used  for  watering  only.  This  sort  of  application  is 
much  more  general  than  special  seed  inoculation,  for 
which  separate  cultures  must  be  used.  The  mixed 
watering  culture  is  prepared  in  half-crown  packages, 
which  will  make  one  quart  of  solution.  This  before 
using  should  be  further  diluted  with  from  eight  to  ten 
gallons  of  water.  Full  directions  are  sent  with  each 
package. 

In  watering  with  Nitro-Bacterine  it  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  thing  is  to  get  the 
bacteria  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  culture 
is  not  applied  in  order  to  supply  thirsty  plants  with 
water,  but  to  get  the  bacteria  into  the  ground.  A  great 
deal  of  solution  is  not  therefore  required  per  plant. 

WATERING  GROWING  CROPS. 

As  above  explained,  Nitro-Bacterine  can  be  applied 
in  two  ways,  but  the  best  results  are  attained  if,  first, 
the  seed  is  inoculated  and  then  the  growing  crop  is 
watered  with  the  culture.  It  costs  more  to  water  than 
it  does  to  inoculate  seed,  but  5  s.  an  acre  is  after  all 
but  a  small  amount  to  pay  for  a  heavily  increased 
yield.  The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  farmer  will 
not  dream  of  leaving  a  crop  inoculated,  and  will 
always  have  a  Strawsoniser  for  the  purpose.  That  is 
the  best  thing  to  use  for  watering  with  Nitro-Bacterine. 
The  flow  can  be  regulated  to  a  nicety.  The  culture 
can  also  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  watering-cart.  If 
the  flow  is  too  rapid  it  may  be  necessary  to  dilute  the 
gallon  of  culture  with  more  than  fifty  gallons  of  water 
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in  order  to  do  one  acre.  There  are  enough  bacteria 
in  one  5s.  packet  to  inoculate,  by  means  of  watering, 
one  acre  of  growing  crops. 

AN  INGENIOUS  CONTRIVANCE. 

Mr.  Fletcher  R.  Daniell,  of  Oakham,  who  has 
been  most  successful  in  increasing  his  crops  by  using 
Nitro-Bacterine,  sends  us  the  following  description 
of  how  he  watered  his  beans.    He  says  : — 

After  the  winter  the  surface  soil  is  in  a  better  state  to  absorb 
or  to  take  hold  of  the  culture  than  at  any  other  time,  and  if  a 
vessel  is  fixed  on  a  horse  hoe  and  a  small  indiarubber  tube  is 
carried  down  in  front  of  each  hoe  as  near  the  rows  of  beans  as 
possible,  the  culture  will  not  only  be  near  the  roots,  but  be 
covered  by  the  frost-pulverised  soil,  and  inoculation  broadcast 
is  the  result  of  one  operation.  Now  the  sooner  the  nodules 
form,  the  more  time  they  have  to  work  in  fixing  the  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  and  so  the  plant  and  the  soil  are  enriched  at  once. 

Now  and  up  to  May  is  the  best  time  to  apply  the  culture — 
at  once  to  winter  beans,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  those  spring 
sown.  If  to  be  used  for  clover  seed  inoculation — the  best  and  the 
cheapest  way — have  the  culture  ready  and  wet  the  seed,  let  it 
dry,  and  bag  it  up  ready.  It  is  good  if  kept  so  a  month,  but 
better  only  a  fortnight,  as  the  wetting  may  start  vegetation  in 
some  of  the  extra  wetted  and  slowly  dried  seeds.  If  mixed 
seeds  are  to  be  inoculated,  the  clover  should  be  dried  alone,  And 
when  dry  the  grass  seeds  can  be  added  ;  but  if  these  are  wetted 
also  they  will  not  part,  and  so  will  get  sown  in  heaps. 

RESULTS  ACHIEVED. 

Reports  of  the  benefits  of  using  Nitro-Bacterine  are 
being  constantly  received.  The  following  is  instruc- 
tive, especiilly  to  those  who  state  that  it  is  only 
amateur  enthusiasts  who  have  sent  in  reports.  Dr.  J. 
Howard-Jones,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  medical  officer  of  health 
at  Newport,  writes  : — 

The  subject  of  the  inoculation  of  sweet  peas  and  other  legu- 
minous seeds  and  plants  with  nitro-fixing  bacteria  is  much  dis- 
cussed at  present.  The  results  of  experiments  made  locally  last 
year  might,  therefore,  be  interesting.  I  obtained  material  for 
making  cultures  of  the  various  varieties  of  these  organisms  from 
Professors  Bottomley,  King's  College,  and  Kellerman,  U.S.A. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  treated  sweet  peas 
and  scarlet  runners  at  Alltyryn  Hospital  garden  with  excellent 
results.  The  show  of  sweet  peas  was  magnificent.  The  inocu- 
lated plants  produced  a  larger  average  number  of  blossoms  than 
the  "  control  "  plants  grown  under  ordinary  conditions,  whilst 
the  yield  of  the  inoculated  French  beans  was,  according  to  the 
gardener's  statement,  more  than  25  per  cent,  greater  than  that 
of  the  untreated  plants. 

White  clover  seeds  thus  treated  grew  abundantly  on  barren 
ground  on  the  golf  links  where  grass  would  not  grow  previously. 

The  results  achieved  by  Nitro-Bacterine  this  year 
are  naturally  not  yet  showing  in  this  country,  but  I 
have  had  enthusiastic  letters  from  Turkey,  where  a 
pea  crop  is  much  improved,  from  South  Africa, 
where  the  treated  lucerne  has  already  overtaken  much 
earlier-sown  crops,  and  from  other  countries  where 
crops  mature  earlier  than  in  England.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  receive  reports  from  those  who  have  been  trying 
Nitro-Bacterine  as  soon  as  the  results  begin  to  show. 

NITRO  CULTURE  AND  NITRO-BACTERINE. 

The  immense  stimulus  which  I  have  given  to  the 
popular  knowledge  of  the  value  of  the  nitrogen 
manufacturing  bacteria  in  agriculture  is  every  month 
receiving  fresh  illustration.  Most  of  these  are 
pleasant,  a  few  the  reverse.    Among  the  latter  I 


count  the  complaint  that  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Barbour  that  in  my  earlier  articles  I  quite  unwittingly 
failed  to  make  adequate  acknowledgments  of  the 
services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  good  cause 
by  introducing  the  American  nitro-cultures  into  this 
country.  Nothing  was  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  rob  a  precursor  and  pioneer  of  any  of  the 
credit  which  he  may  legitimately  claim,  and  I  gladly 
make  him  all  the  amends  in  my  power.  It  seems  that 
in  referring  to  the  marvellous  results  achieved  by  the 
application  of  these  nitrogenous  cultures  to  cutaway  bog 
in  Ireland  I  did  not  indicate  as  precisely  as  I  should  have 
done  that  the  particular  cultures  used  in  that  instance 
were  those  supplied  by  Mr.  Barbour,  and  not  those 
recently  registered  by  Professor  Bottomley  under  the 
title  of  Nitro-Bacterine.  When  I  was  writing  on  the 
subject  I  was  not  exalting  the  methods  of  one  culture 
over  another.  I  was  endeavouring  to  make  the  most 
of  my  thesis  that  these  nitrogenous  cultures  were  very 
efficacious  in  increasing  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  And 
I  regarded  all  experiments  proving  this  as  fair  fish  for 
my  net  If  I  had  any  idea  that  Mr.  Barbour  would 
have  felt  aggrieved  by  not  specifically  earmarking  the 
experiments  made  with  his  nitro-culture  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  with  nitragin,  with  nitro-bacterine, 
etc.,  I  should  have  done  so  with  pleasure.  It  would 
ill  have  become  me  to  deprive  Mr.  Barbour,  or  any 
other  dealer  in  nitrogenous  cultures,  of  the  full  credit 
to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  I  gladly  notify  to  all 
readers  of  my  previous  article  that  the  experiment  on 
cutaway  bog  in  Mayo  was  made  with  nitro-culture  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Barbour. 

AN  INTERESTING  TEST. 

Many  people  have  obtained  the  packets  of  inocu- 
lated and  uninoculated  sweet  peas  which  we  supplied 
for  is.  id.  for  experimental  purposes.  We  can  still 
send  these,  although  it  is  now  rather  late  to  sow  sweet 
peas,  but  we  have  arranged  to  supply  two  sixpenny 
packets,  one  containing  inoculated  French  beans — or 
scarlet  runners — and  one  uninoculated,  for  is.  id. 
post  free,  so  that  everyone  can  demonstrate  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  value  of  Nitro-Bacterine. 

ORDERING  CULTURES. 

In  ordering  Nitro-Bacterine  state  definitely  what 
culture  it  is  you  require.  Half-crown  cultures  are 
supplied  for  sweet  peas,  for  garden  peas,  for  broad 
beans,  for  runner  beans,  and  for  lupins.  The  package 
will  make  one  quart  of  culture.  Five-shilling  gallon 
packages  are  supplied  for  every  variety  of  leguminous 
crops.  The  packages  can  be  sent  abroad  by  sample 
post  for  5s.  post  free.  The  half-crown  packages  are 
for  the  United  Kingdom  only.  Special  cultures  for 
cow  peas,  soy  beans,  malikolai,  crotalaria,  phaseolus, 
chick  pea,  pigeon  pea,  etc.,  are  prepared  for  use  on 
sugar  cane,  cocoa,  coffee  and  tea  plantations.  Full 
particulars  will  be  found  in  twenty-four  page  pamphlet, 
sent  for  four  stamps.  Orders  should  be  sent  to  Nitro- 
Bacterine,  14,  Norfolk  Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  the 
exact  culture  required  should  always  be  stated  to  avoid 
delay.  A  different  culture  is  supplied  for  every  crop. 
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INCREASE  YOUR  CROPS  "'^U^L^"'" 

By  xuing  reliable  §eed»  inoculated  with  Nitro-Baotarine  by  Accredited  Agenta. 
BUD  AT  ORDINARY  TRADE  PRICK. 

SWEET  PEAS— 400  Eckfonl's  Giant  Flowered,  mixed,  M.  Collection  of  450  teed* 
beet  Tarieties  (18),        The  two  lota,  2/3,  poet  free.    GARDEN  PEA 8— Button's 
Excelsior,  Gradus,  Telephone.  0i,  Prince  of  Wales,  fid.  per 
Runners,  Bd. ;  Canadian  Wonder  /French),  Bd.  ;  Earljr  Lor 


pint.  OOLLkCTIONS— Cur  6f-  Collection  contains  4  pinl 

Gradus,  Telephone,  and  Prinoe  of  Wales  Peas  :  9  pints  Runner.  Dwarf,  and  Broad 


r  pint  BEANS— Scarlet 
n*  Pod  (Broad).  6d.  per 
tail*  Suttaa's  Excelsior. 


Beans;  1  ox.  Eckford>  Giant  flowered  Sweet  Peas,  all  carefully  inoculated  with 
Nitro-Bacterlne.  1  ox,  each  Mustard  and  Cress ; i  ox.  Onion,  Turnip.  Radish,  Parsnip, 
and  large  packets  of  Beetroot,  Brussels.  Spring  and  Winter  Cabbage.  Carrot,  Celery, 
Parsley,  Saroy,  Cauliflower.  Lettuce,  Winter  Onion,  Spinach,  Tomato.  Vegetable 


Marrow.  Cucumber,  Asters,  Stocks,  Indian  Pinks.  Chrysanthemums,  Ac.  (7  pockets). 
The  Lot,  carriage  paid,  for  fir'-.  Half  the  above,  2/6.  SrxciAL  Vttzr—7  id.  packets 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  and  id,  illustrated  pamphlet  on  Nitro-Bacterine,  post 
free.  6d\— EVELYN  A  CO.,  7a,  Wisteria  Road,  fewiabam. 

SHAKESPEARE  FOR  A  PENNY. 

Carefully  Edited  for  School  Use. 


"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  "  The  Tempest." 

"  Julius  Caesar."  "  Twelfth  Night" 

"  Henry  V."  "  Henry  VIII." 

•*Aa  You  Like  It."  "  Hamlet." 

44  Richard  II."  Lamb's  Tales  from 
"  The  Merchant  of  Venice. "  Shakespeare. 

ONK  PINNY  Koch,  or  Ifd.  H  Mint  by  po«t. 

A  FRENCH  EDITION  OF  THE 

BOOKS  for  the  BAIRNS 


The  following  numbers  are  READY,  and  should  be  obtained  at  once  by 
Teachers  who  wish  their  Younger  Scholars  to  learn  French  by  an  easy  method. 

Contes  d'Bnfants. 


Cendrillon. 
Voyage  de  Gulliver. 
Contes  de  Grimm. 
Aladin  et  la  Lamp© 

mervellleuse. 
Gulliver  chez  les  Geants. 

Single  copies  may  be  obtained  for  a  /.  each,  including  postage,  and  Schools 
will  be  supplied  at  nr.  per  ioo,  carriage  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


Slndbad  le  Marin. 
Histoires  d'Anlmaux. 
Contes  d'Afrlque. 
Le  Nain  Jaune,  et  autres 

Contes. 
De  Janvier  a  Decembre. 


PAPER 


Tfl YQ  WHICH  THE  BA,w,s  can  c0T 

lUlO        THEMSELVES  FROM 

Will  keep  them  instructively  amused  for  hours.  Every  Toy  is 

accurately  designed  from  a  mechanical  and  artistic  point  of  view.  The 

SERIES  consists  of  24  subjects  and  is  divided  into  four  sets, 
mostly  articles  of  household  furniture. 


One  Set  will  be  sent  for  7d.  post  free.  Two  Sets  1  /2  post  free. 
The  Complete  Series  (4  Sets),  2/3  post  free. 

The  Empire  Day  Reciter. 

Poems  of  Patriotism,  Labour,  and  Peace. 

48  Pages,  One  Penny;  by  Post,  ijd. 


STEAD'S   PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

39,  WHITEFRIARS  8TREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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BUSINESS  NOTES. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  all  about  the  Oversell 
League,  founded  in  1907  to  promote  British  trade! 
and  to  endeavour  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  British  | 
subjects  overseas,  will  find  what  they  want  in  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly  for  April.  In  the  same  number  a 
member  of  the  League  writes  on  British  interests  in 
Morocco. 

The  April  number  of  System  will  contain  the  first  cf 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  science  of  Graphics.  This 
is  a  chart  system,  invented  by  an  American,  which 
will  show  the  business  head  a  complete,  condensed 
and  secret  record  of  every  detail  of  his  business ;  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  what  is  being  done  in  every  depart- 
ment— of  what  was  done  yesterday,  last  month,  last 
year,  and  what  should  be  done  to-morrow ;  an 
indicator  to  point  out  to  him  the  danger  lines  to 
evade,  and  the  success  guide-posts  to  follow,  in 
directing  the  affairs  of  his  business. 

The  Business  Man's  Magazine  for  March  describes 
British  Columbia  as  a  busy  man's  paradise.  Another 
article  explains  how  Niagara  has  been  harnessed  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  the  waste  drainage  of  a 
wilderness  by  110,000  horse-power.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Bailey  writes  on  "  Higher  Commercial  Education, " 
Mr.  R.  C.  Evans  discusses  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Ramsden  writes  on  the  Business 
Man  as  an  Investor. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  fountain  pen  was  a 
vexation  of  spirit.  But  the  improvements  introduced 
of  late  years  have  changed  all  that,  and  there  are 
several  fountain  pens  in  the  market  to-day  which  fulfil 
all  the  requirements  of  a  perfect  writing  instrument. 
The  "  Waterman  is  one  of  these.  After  considerable 
experience  I  can  recommend  the  "  Waterman  "  as  a 
pen  whose  service  may  be  relied  upon.  In  price  it 
begins  at  about  half  a  guinea,  and  for  work  these  pens 
are  as  good  as  any ;  but  the  larger  styles  of  pen  with 
their  stronger  nibs  are  more  expensive  and  are  gener- 
ally well  worth  the  extra  money  in  practical  working. 

Enterprising  firms  find  it  both  necessary  and 
profitable  to  adopt  more  frequently  than  ever  new 
forms  of  advertising,  and  the  Blickensderfer  Company, 
are  sending  out  a  set  of  eight  photographic  postcards 
(portraits  of  famous  actresses)  to  advertise  their  new 
"  Oriental  "  model,  particulars  of  which  will  be  found 
in  our  advertising  pages.  These  eight  photographs 
are  sent  for  threepence  to  any  reader  who  applies  for 
list  No.  56  of  the  excellent  and  portable  typewriters 
popularly  known  as  "  Blicks." 

The  small  safety  razor  is  coming  into  more  general 
use,  and  taking  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  the 
ordinary  blade.  The  "  Seabrook  "  Patent  Safety  is 
a  good  example  of  its  kind.  A  reference  to  our 
advertisement  pages  will  show  that  it  can  be  obtained 
in  a  neat  little  case  with  seven  hollow-ground  Sheffield 
blades  for  6s.  These  extra  blades  are  made  of  per- 
fectly ground  and  tempered  steel,  and  the  "Safety" 
Razor  seems  to  be  a  simple  instrument  which  is 
easily  adjusted,  and  effective  as  well  as  safe  in  its 
operation.  A  special  case  with  superior  blades,  etc., 
is  made  up  at  12s.  6d. 
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//  /  Had  Made  Myself 

I  couldn't  be  better  made — if  I  had  made  myself 

No  wonder  I  am  so  popular — I've  points  enough  to  make  a  Cattle 
Show  prize  winner  look  foolish.  If  you  were  one  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  good  men  and  true  who  bought  me  last  year,  stop 
here,  don't  read  more — unless  you  want  to  confirm  what  you  know, 
or  this  reminds  you,  you  meant  to  give  me  away.  I  am  made  in 
England  by  British  labour. 

I  am  the  fountain  pen — 
—that  never  splutters  nor  scratches 
—that  fills  itself  in  a  flash  from  any  ink:  supply 
—that  does  not  leak 

I  clean  myself  in  filling— am  perfectly  balanced — write  easily.    You  can 
regulate  my  ink  supply  to  suit  your  style  of  writing. 

I  am  M  it  "  in  pens.    10/6  (a  little  more  to  have  me  larger  if  you  like) 
makes  me  your  lifelong  slave. 

Everyone  shoulcfown  me — father— mother— son— business  man— clerk— and  the  "kings  of  commerce"  we  hear  so 
much  about. 

10/6  is  little  enough  to  give  for  a  perfect  pen  that  really  wants  a  •  . 

home  in  your  waistcoat  pocket.  Ask  any  Stationer  for  me  by  name — 

"  PEN  POINTS  "-a  booklet  for  the  ready  writer. 
Free  on  application  to 

T.  DE  LA  RUE  A,  CO.,  Ltd., 

206,  Bunhlll  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Onotq 

e  Peri* 


SUITABLE  FOR  EASTER  GIFTS. 


The  Twentieth  Century 
New  Testament. 

A  TRANSLATION 

INTO 

MODERN  ENGLISH 

FROM   THE   ORIGINAL  GREEK 

[WESTCOTT  AND  HORT'S  TEXT.] 


REVISED  EDITION. 

Prices  of  Various  Bindings: 
Popular  Edition  in  cheap  cloth,  1/6  net;  by  post,  1/101 
Limp  cloth,  gilt  top,  2/6  net  ;  by  post,  210. 
Leather,  gilt  edges,  3/6  net;  by  post,  3/9. 
or  Black  Calf  Presentation  Edition,   India  Paper,  gilt 
edges,  In  box,  price  5/-  net;  by  post,  5/4. 


OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


HORACE  MARSHALL  &  SON,  125,  Fleet  St.,  E.C. 


•  .  The  •  • 


Photographic  Annual 


1908- 


incorporating 

The  Figures,  Facts,  and  Formulae 
of  Photography. 

Over  250  pages  Crown  8vo.     Price  1/-  net;  post 
free,  1/4*  Cloth,  interleaved  with  writing  paper,  2/- 
net ;  post  free,  2  /4. 

The  appreciation  and  continued  demand  for  "The 
Figures,  Facts,  and  Formula  of  Photo- 
graphy "  (the  Third  Edition  of  which  is  quite 
exhausted)  warrants  the  annual  publication  of  this 
much-valued  reference  and  text  book. 


Since  the  enormously  successful  third  edition  the 
amount  of  matter  has  been  more  than  doubled,  space 
being  found  by  doubling  the  number  of  pages. 


,  SOLD   BY . 


BOOKS  for  the  BAIRNS 

Nursery  Tales.  Fairy  Tales,  Travellers'  Tales.  Tales  from 

the  Classics,  Plays,  ©c. 

A  Selection  of  One  Hundred  Volumes  in  Red  Cloth  binding  with  Six  Thousand  Pages  and  over  Four  Thousand  Pictures  can 
be  sent  for  Twenty-flve  Shillings,  carriage  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Thirty  Shillings  by  post  to  any  part  of 

the  World.    Single  Volumes,  Threepence  each  ;  by  post,  Fourpence. 
Supplied  also  in  paper  covers  for  One  Penny  each,  ljd.  by  post.  Seven  and  Sixpence  per  ioo  to  Schools,  carriage  paid. 


z.  jEsop's  Fables.  Part  I.  49- 

2.  The  Tales  and  Wonders  of  Jesus.  50. 

3.  Nursery  Rhymes.  s»- 

4.  Nursery  Tales.  5*» 

5.  Reynard  the  Pox.  53. 

6.  Brer  Rabbit.  54- 
7  Cinderella,  and  other  Fairy  Tales.  55. 

8.  44  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Part  1.  56. 

9.  The  story  of  the  Robins.  58. 
zo.  The  Christmas  Stocking.  59- 
*i.  Gulliver's  Travels  in  Lilllput.  60. 

12.  Stories  from  Hans  Andersen.  61. 

13.  Stories  from  44  Grimm's  Fairy  64. 

Tales."  65. 

m  Eyes  and  No  Byes,  Jfcc.  66. 

1$.  Gulliver  among  the  Giants.  '67. 

18.  Twice  One  are  Two.  68. 

19.  More  Nursery  Rhymes.  69. 

20.  More  Stories  about  Brer  Rabbit.  70. 

21.  44  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Part  2.  7»- 

22.  The  Christmas  Tree.  73- 

23.  Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen.  78. 

24.  Tale  of  a  Donkey's  Life.  79. 

25.  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  8x. 

26.  ASsop's  Fables.  Part  2.  82. 

27.  Labours  of  Hercules,  83. 

28.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  1.  84. 

29.  Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  2.  85. 

30.  Perseus  the  Gorgon  Slayer.  „  ^  86. 
3z.  Famous    Stories    from    English  87. 

32.  Coal-Munk-Peter.           [History.  88. 

33.  Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp.  89. 

35.  Hymns  with  Pictures.  90. 

36.  Great  Events  in  British  History.  9*. 

37.  The  Stolen  Princess.             .  >». 

38.  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  '93- 

39.  Tom  Thumb's  Adventures.  95. 

40.  The  Trotty  Book.  96. 

41.  Fairy  Tales  from  Flewerland.  97. 

42.  Punch  and  Judy.  98. 
43  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  99- 
44.  Stories  from  Sand  ford  and  Morton,  zoo. 

46.  The  Sleeping  Beauty.            .    t  «oi. 

47.  From  Jan.  to  Dec.  (Nature  Studies).  102. 


The  Enchanted  Doll.  103. 

The  First  Birdie  Book.  104. 

Tales  of  Long  Ago.  105. 

Fairy  Tales  from  China.  xo6. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight.  Part  1.  107. 

The  Red  Cross  Knight.  Part  2.  108. 

A  Story  Book  of  Country  Scenes.  109. 

Indian  Fairy  Tales.  no. 

The  Snow  Queen.  zzx. 

Bairn's  Bible  (Introduction).  xz2. 

The  Wonder  Book.  zz3. 

Brer  Fox's  Adventures.  114. 

Stories  from  Ancient  Rome.  zzs. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Part  1.  zi6. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Part  2.  117. 

King  Alfred  the  Great.  zi8. 

Shock-Headed  Peter.  Z19. 

Cinderella.  A  Musical  Play,  120. 

Father  Christmas.  121. 

Don  Quixote.  Part  1.  122. 

Don  Quixote.  Part  2.  123. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Japan.  124. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa.  125. 

Dick  Whlttlngton.  A  Musical  Play.  126. 

John  Gilpin.  127. 

Stories  irom  Chaucer.  128. 

Illustrated  School  Recitations,  129. 

The  Babes  In  the  Wood,  Ac.  Z30. 

Animal  Stories.  x3i. 

The  Pled  Piper  of  Hamelin.  132. 

Little  Snow  White.  133. 

A  Seaside  Story.  134. 

Life's  Little  Ones.  X35. 

Legend  of  the  Birch  Tree.  136. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  137- 

Beauty  and  the  Beast.  Z38. 

Fairy  Tales  from  New  Zealand.  139. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  140. 

Coleridge's  44  Ancient  Mariner."  m«. 

Pictures  to  Paint.  X42 

Greek  Fairy  Tales.  144- 

Budge  and  Toddle.  X45. 

The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  X46. 

The  Jolly  Family  at  the  Seaside.  147. 


A  Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns. 

Recitations  for  Schools.  Part  2. 

Blue  Beard  (a  Fairy  Flay). 

The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakes. 

Sunday's  Bairn. 

The  King  and  the  Woodcutter. 

Thor  and  the  Giants. 

The  Wishing  Carpet. 

The  Water-Babies.  Part  1. 

The  Water-Babies.  Part  2. 

The  Story  of  Hiawatha. 

Songs  and  Games. 

Holiday  Stories. 

Prince  Want-to-Know. 

The  Slave  of  the  Lamp.  A  Play. 

By  the  Christmas  Firelight. 

Ivanhoe. 

Robin  Hood. 

Parables  for  Little  People. 

Rambles  of  a  Rat.  By  A.  L.  O. 

The  House  in  the  Wood. 

The  Chief  of  the  Giants. 

Letters  from  Fairyland. 

Cecily  among  trie  Birds. 

Merry  Men  of  Gotham. 

Red  Riding  Hood.  A  Play. 

Mother  Michel  and  her  Cat. 

The  Yellow  Dwarf,  Ac. 

The  Flying  Dutchman. 

The  Mouse-Princess- 

44  King  of  the  Golden  River." 

44  Lady  of  the  Lake  "  (in  Prose). 

The  Had  Tailor. 

The  Animals  at  44  The  Zoo.'* 

The  Magic  Rose. 

A  Summer  In  Squirrel-Land. 

What  Katie  Did. 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood.  A  Play. 

The  Foolish  Fox. 

and  143.  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

The  Giant  with  the  Golden  Hairs, 

Old  Fireside  Tales. 

44  The  Wild  Swans." 

44  A  Book  of  Nonsense." 


THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  POETS 


X3- 
14. 

x6. 


Macaulay's  "Lays." 

Scott's  4*Marmion." 

Byron's  44  Childe  Harold."  I. 

Lowell's  Poems. 

Burns*  Poems.  Selections. 

Shakespeare's  44  Romeo  &  Juliet." 

Longfellow's  44  Evangeline,*' Ac. 

Selections  from  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning's  Poems. 

Selections  from  Thomas  Campbell. 

Milton's  44  Paradise  Lost.'* 

Stories  from  44  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise." jM  n 

Byron's  44  Childe  Harold."  II. 

Whlttler,  the  Quaker  Poet. 

Tales  from  Chaucer. 

44  Milton's  Paradise  Lost."  II. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

William  C.  Bryant's  Poems. 

St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

Scott's  44  Lady  of  the  Lake.** 


2x.  Whittier's  Poems.  Part  2. 
aa.  Shakespeare's  44  Julius  Caesar." 
as-  Coleridge's  *  'Ancient  Mariner." 
a6.  Matthew  Arnold  :  His  Poetry  and 

Message. 
29.  Shakespeare's  44  Henry  V." 
3«.  Scott's  44  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

32.  Poems  of  Wordsworth.  I. 

33.  Poems  of  Cowper. 

37-  Wordsworth's  Poems.  II. 
38.  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Eliza  Cook. 
39-  Milton's  "Paradise  Regained." 
40.  Gray  and  Goldsmith. 
4».  Irish  Ballads. 

42.  Shakespeare's  44  As  You  Like  it." 
43-  Poe,  Holmes,  and  Emerson. 
46.  Longfellow's  Poems.  II. 
48.  Spenser's  44  Faerie  Queene  "  II. 
49-  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and  the 
Scholar.  I. 


5x.  44  Hymns  that  have  Helped."  (Double 

Number.)  Twopence. 

52.  Poems  Toy  Robert  Browning. 

54-  Poems  for  tbo  Schoolroom  and  the 

Scholar.  II. 

55-  The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 

56.  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom.  III. 
59  Shakespeare's  44  Richard  II.** 
60.  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and  the 
Scholar.  IV. 

62.  Lady  Lindsay's  Poems. 

63.  Lambs  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

64.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

65.  National  Songs  (Tonic  Sol-fa). 

66.  Tennyson's  4rIn  Memorlam. 

67.  Shakespeare's  44  Tempest." 

68.  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night. 

69.  Shakespeare's  "Henry  VliL" 

70.  Shakespeare's  44  Hamlet." 

71.  The  Empire  Day  Reciter. 

72.  Shakespeare's  u  Macbeth." 


One  Penny  each,  or  lid.  if  sent  by  post.    Seven  and  Sixpence  per  100  to  Schools,  carriage  paid. 
Threepence  each  if  bound  in  Green  Cloth.    By  post,  4d. 

STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE:  39,   WHITBPRIARS  STREET,  EX. 
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CDe  Pboto-TOiniature 
Series* 

6dm  oooh  not ;  post  free  7}«f. 

PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS. 

Choice  of  apparatus,  treatment  of  subject,  composition, 
open-air  portraiture,  landscapes,  &c. 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Theory  and  practice,  development,  printing,  and  mounting. 

PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSES. 

Practical  manipulation  ;  toning  platinum  prints  to  sepia, 
red,  brown,  blue,  &c.  ' 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

How  to  make  slides  by  all  practical  methods. 

STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  life  of  the  streets.    Complete  system  of  exposure. 

TRIMMING,  MOUNTING,  AND  FRAMING. 

How  to  secure  the  most  effective  results  for  home  decora- 
tion or  for  exhibition. 

SEASHORE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Cameras,  plates,  exposure,  and  treatment  of  subjects. 

THE  DARK  ROOM. 

How  to  build,  adapt,  and  equip ;  with  diagrams  and 
plans. 

FILM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  practical  digest  of  all  the  available  information  con- 
cerning cut  films,  roll  films,  paper  films,  &c. 

DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

Valuable  instructions,  formula?,  &c,  for  all  the  different 
"  gas-light "  papers. 

PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Illustrations  for  newspaper?,  periodicals,  Sec.  ;  what 
editors  want,  and  how  to  prepare  acceptable  pictures. 

OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES. 

Prepared  with  much  care  and  labor  by  one  competent 
to  handle  the  subject.    A  thoroughbrpractical  guide. 

OUTDOOR  PORTRAITURE. 

Plain  and  practical  instructions,  by  a  skilled  worker ; 
with  illustrations. 

VACATION  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  difficulties  of  photography  away  from  home,  special 
methods  of  work,  &c. 

HOME  PORTRAITURE. 

A  helpful  treatise  on  posing,  lighting,  back-grounds,  &c, 
using  such  articles  and  surroundings  as  are  found  in  the 
ordinary  home. 

INTENSIFYING  &  REDUCING  NEGATIVES. 

The  modern  way—new  methods  with  practical  formulae. 

THE  HAND  CAMERA. 

Its  working  points  explained.  How  to  use  it.  Hand 
camera  work,  &c. 

Ask  for  list  of  other  numbers  in  this  Series, 
STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  39,  Whitef riars  St.,  E.G. 


CDe  Useful  Arts  and 
Handicrafts  Series. 

Crown  6mo.,  with  six  full-page  plates. 


Prioo  6d.  oooh  not;  post  fnoo  7 dm 


DESIGNING  AND  DRAWING. 

Showing  absolute  beginners  in  decorative  work  how  to 
I        become  their  own  designers. 

I  WOODCARVING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

]  Instructions  to  enable  anyone,  without  a  teacher,  to  do 

i        simple  but  effective  woodcarving. 

j  PICTURE  FRAMES  BY  NOVEL  METHODS. 

Simple  directions  for  making  and  decorating  picture 
frames. 

STAINED  AND  LEADED  GLASS. 

The  first  book  ever  published  which  has  fully  described 
this  useful  craft  as  an  amateur  hobby. 

FRET-CUTTING. 

Full  instructions  for  Fretwork  and  for  Metal-piercing. 

WOOD-TURNING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

For  the  use  of  novices  in  Lathe- work.  Explains  speeds, 
cutting  angles,  forms  of  tools,  &c. 

CYCLE  REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

]  The  repair  of  such  damage  as  may  well  be  undertaken 

by  the  rider  ;  and  the  care  of  the  machine.  Will  save  many 
!        times  its  cost. 

ADORNMENT  OF  THE  HOME. 

Instructions  for  beautifying  and  decorating  any  home  or 
any  room  in  good  taste  and  at  little  cost. 

CHINA  DECORATION  AND  REPAIR. 

!  Simple  instructions  for  painting,  engraving,  and  otherwise 

decorating  china,  porcelain,  e.uthenwcar,  and  glass. 

WOVEN  FABRICS. 

How  to  decorate  in  simple  ways  (without  embroidery)  ; 
to  repair  (without  much  sewing) ;  to  cleanse,  to  revive, 
freshen,  and  preserve  all  white  or  coloured  fabrics,  furs, 
carpets  gloves,  straw  hats,  bonnets,  &c,  &c. 

PERFUMES  AND  COSMETICS. 

Instructions  for  reviving  those  "good  old  times'*  when 
every  housewife  prepared  her  own  perfumes,  from  her 
home-grown  flowers. 

PAPER  FLOWERS. 

I  Giving  instructions  for  crinkling,  curling,  and  folding 

paper;  making  leaves,  stems,  tendrils,  and  other  parts  of 
flowers,  and  completing  the  whole  flowers. 

HOME  BOOKBINDING. 

Instructions  for  the  binding  of  books  in  cloth. 

RUSTIC  MINOR  ARTS. 

Nature  printing,  by  printing  ink  and  by  photography  ; 
decoration  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  by  sun  sten- 
cilling ;  drying,  skeletonising,  and  decorative  use  of  leaves, 
ferns,  &c. 


STEAD'S  PUBLI3H1HC  HOUSE,  39,  Whitefriars  St.,  E.C. 


THE  TIME-HONORED  NAME 

Smith 
Premier 

on  a 

Typewriter 

is  a 

GUARANTEE  OF  PERFECTION 

ONLY  THE 

GENUINE  MACHINES 

BEAR  THIS  MARK. 


For  Twenty  Years  the 

SMITH  PREMIER 

has  represented  all  that  is  best 
and   most   progressive   in  type- 
writer mechanism. 

The  Inventor  of  the  original 
SMITH  PREM I  ER  Is  the 
president  of  the  company 
and  personally  supervises 
Its  production. 

SEND  FOB  ART  CATALOGUE. 

Only  London  address : 

Smith  Premier  House 

6(7,  Queen  St..  CheapsMe.  EX. 


GROSSMITH'S 

Artificial 

HANDS,  LEGS, 
ARMS, 
&  EYES 

They  have  obtained  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  excellence  of  con- 
struction and  durability,  are  most 
comfortable,  exceedingly  light  in 
weight,  and  unsurpassable  in  their 
life-like  movements. 

THE  ARTIFICIAL  KVK8 

are  easily  adjusted,and  the  colours 
perfectly  matched  ;  moLiliiy  can  generally  be  obtained 
in  accordance  with  the  action  of  the  natural  eye. 

Prize  Medals :  LONDON,  PARIS,  DUBLIN,  &c. 
Established  in  Fleet  Street,  1760. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  of 

W.  R.  GROSSMITH,  110,  Strand,  Lotukm. 

Telephone :  No.  14976  Central. 


AFTER  INFLUEN 


TAKE 


AUKLAND'S  NERVE  TOMC 


THI3  18 


I.- 


THE  FINEST  POSSIBLE  REMEDY 

FOR 

Weakness,  Loss  of  Appetite* 
Sleeplessness,    Depression ,  Ace,  dfco. 

Just  a  Jew  drops  in  water,  between  meals,  works  wondett'l» 
restoring  vitality. 
1/2,  2/9,  and  4/6.    Post  free. 

W.  H.  AUKLAND  &  CO.,  Homaopathic  Chemists, 
  96,  Camden  Road,  London,  N.W.  


nied  by  William  Clovvks  and  Son*,  Limited,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  StrB^itfe^.'^ha  Great  Windmill  Street,  W.,aud  Published  tm  t»- 
Pronrietor  at  ?o  and  10.  Whitefiiars  Street,  London,  E.C.—  April,  K.08. 


The  Prime  Minister 

of  the 

Public  (Limited). 

A  ReVieW  of  "  John  Vetane." 


indigestion] 

mttst   yield  \ 


Mother  Seigel's  Syrup  puts  your  stomach  and  liver  in  healthy  working  order, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  indigestion.  Your  food  digests  freely  and  naturally,  your 
body  is  nourished,  and  all  impurities  are  driven  from  your  system.  Writing  on 
January  7  last,  Mr.  James  Hainsworth,  27,  Shetcliffe  Lane,  Waggon  House, 
Tong  Street,  Bradford,  Yorks,  says  : — "  I  had  no  taste  for  food,  and  what  1  ate 
seemed  to  lie  on  my  chest  for  hours.  Sometimes  I  had  a  nasty  sick  feeling, 
and  I  was  much  troubled  with  wind  and  dizziness.  But  when  I  began  taking 
Mother  Seigel's  Syrup  I  soon  felt  better,  and  now  I  am  all  right  again." 


To  MOTHER 


SEIGEL'S  syrup 

Mother  SeigePs  Syrup  is  now  also  prepared  in  Tablet  Form  and  sold  under  the  name  of 
Mother  SeigePs  Syrup  Tablets.     Price  2s.  9//.  per  bottle.   One  size  only. 


Writers'  Cramp. 


Cause. 


Remedy. 


If  you  get  writers'  cramp  it  is  because  you  pick  up 
the  first  pen  that  comes  to  hand — often  one  which 
is  quite  unsuitable — and  it  not  only  makes  your 
writing  a  labour,  but  ruins  your  penmanship. 

What  you  need  is  a  smooth-pointed,  easy-flowing 
" Swan"  Fountain  Pen,  the  pen  which  is 
exactly  right  and  always  right.  We  guarantee 
to  fit  the  hand  of  the  most  fastidious  writer.  You 
will  ajways  have  it  when  you  want  it.  It  will  save 
,  you  time,  money  and  trouble,  and  will  make  your 
writing  a  pleasure. 

AsK  a  "  Swan  "  User  If  he  would 
ever  use  etk  ordinary  pen  again, 
and  whether  he  would  use  any 
other   pen  in    preference   to  a 


Swan.9 


Prices  from  10/6. 


Sold  by  Stationers  and  Jewellers.  Catalogue  Free. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  CO., 79  &  80,  High  Holborn,  London, W.C. 

BRANCHES  :— 

03,  Cheapside,  E.C.  :  95A,  Regent  St.,  VV..  London;  3,  Exchange  St.,  Manchester:  10.  Rue 
Neuve,  Brussels  ;  Hrentano's,  37,  Ave.  de  POpera,  Pari<; ;  and  at  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Sydney. 
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MODERN  OFFICE  METHODS 


f^ongreve'^ 
^  Elixir, 

the  standard  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION 

Bronchial  Coughs, 
Colds  and  Asthma. 

It  gives  speedy  comfort  to  the  chest  and  frees  it  from  ob- 
structive matter  which  makes  breathing  painful  and  difficult. 

For  80  years  it  has  never  been  superseded  as  a 
reliable  medicine  for  lung  troubles  and  consumptive 
tendencies. 


Sold  in  bottles  bp  all  Chemists. 
Price  1/1Jr  2/9,  4/6  and  11/- 

Sufferers  from  Consumption  should  send  for  the  revised 
edition  of  G.  T.  Congreve's  Book  on  Consumption  and  its 
Successful  Treatment.    Price  6cL  post  free  from— 

G.  T.  CONGREVE, 

Coombe  Lodge,  Peckham,  LONDON,  S.E. 


Btins  legitimate  manufacturer*  we  give  the  Terr  best  and  mort  technical  at  the 

£3  5s.  6s  £4  4s. 

Is  a  Beautiful  Russian  Iron 
Lantern. 


HIIC3HKI1 


If  with  Portable  Acetylene  Generator  for  3  #A  £t-  SdSSSn^XmiSl nt* 
boon. MO  cp.  Jet.  ea.  aeahown, complete,  «  OS.  tUdln for  chjmj- 1 


>  cp. 

THIS  POBTABIiB  AOBTYLBMB  GENERATOR 
SAFEST  AND  BEST,  80/-  *  43/-. 


periments.  44  Condensers. 
newVentilatlnKprinctple. 
High-class  Petzval  Com- 
bination Lens,  2  3/8  in. 
diameter. 

IEW  PATTERN 

INCANDESCENT 
MANTLE  LAMP. 

imell  OAA  Candle 
imoke  flVll  Power 

ibter  or  any  flimsy 

connection. 
\ng  methylate«l  spirit 
is  the  power  of  any 
descent  gas  burner, 
is  no  more  trouble 
a  an  ordinary  gas  jet. 
1,000  SLIDES. 

cmpemnce,   Mission  i 
tory.  from  2s.  dozen, 
st,  6d.  Illustrated 
t  6d. 

a 

ives  or  Photographs. 
The  Largut  Selection  of  Lantern*  and  Cinematographs  in  the  World. 
C.  HUGHES  (?  CO.,  Specialists  in  Optical  Projection, 
"Brewster  Ho«»c,"  82,  Mortimer  Road,  LONDON,  N. 


An  88-page  work,    entitled   "  HELP," 
dealing  with  oftce  organisation  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  fret  to  every  business  man. 
Write  for  it. 


^0  PLEX  MULTICOPIER 

The  Now  Duplicator  for 
Every  Busy  Man* 

/V.I                      NO  GELATINE.    NO  STENCIL.  NO 
^^ilgri             MTJDDLESOME  PROCESS 
^^it^DW^^EP ,f     100  Copies  from  Pen.  Type,  or  Pencil 

^g^^^gpf             Complete,    Foolscap,    J.£>  - 

Quadruplex  Co.,  Dept. 21,  Scrutton  St.,  London,  E.C. 

R                .-^  R 

Catalogue  Free. 

TRUSSES,  BELTS, 

and 

Every  Article 

for 

Sick  Nursing 

"  VARIX,^  all  about  Elastic  Stockings, 
hew  to  wear,  clean,  and  repair  them, 
post  free  two  stamps. 

W.  H.  BAILEY  &  SON, 
38,   Oxford  Street.  London. 

(City  Branch,  62,  Fore  Street,  E.C.) 

Stall's  Books. 


The  way  to  purity  is  thi 

■BBS  3 


SVl.VANUS  STALL,  D.U. 

BOOKS  TO  MEN.  By 


knowledge.    225th  Thousand. 

The  Self  and 
Sex  Series 

has  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Or.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T  Spurgeon. 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and  Hundreds 
of  Other*. 


ms  Stall.  D.D. 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Wnod-Altou,  M  !>..  anJ 
BOOKS  TO  WOMEN.  Mrs.  Emina  F.  A.  Drake,  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4*.  net  per  c^y,  postage  *d.  Send  for  tabic  oj  contents. 

Vir  Publishing  COo7B-cS^^Eir 


Digitized  by 


Google 


STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE, 

39  &  40,  Whitefpiars  St.,  London,  E.C. 


-Pboto-Miniature  Series.- 


6dm  oaoh  not ;  pomt  free  7\dm 


PHOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS. 

Choice  of  apparatus,  treatment  of  subject,  composition, 
open-air  portraiture,  landscapes,  &c. 

STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Theory  and  practice,  development,  printing,  and  mounting. 

PLATINOTYPE  PROCESSED 

Practical  manipulation ;  toning  platinnm  prints  to  sepia, 
red,  brown,  blue,  &c. 

LANTERN  SLIDES. 

How  to  make  slides  by  all  practical  methods. 

STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  life  of  the  streets.    Complete  system  of  exposure. 

TRIMMING,  MOUNTING,  AND  FRAMING. 

How  to  secure  the  most  effective  results  for  home  decora: 
tion  or  for  exhibition. 

SEASHORE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Cameras,  plates,  exposure,  and  treatment  of  subjects. 

THE   DARK  ROOM. 

How  to  build,  adapt,  and  equip ;  with  diagrams  and 
plans. 

FILM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  practical  digest  of  all  the  available  information  con- 
cerning cut  films,  roll  films,  paper  films,  &c. 

DEVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

Valuable  instructions,  formulae,  &c,  for  all  the  different 
"gas-light"  papers. 

OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES. 

Prepared  with  much  care  and  labor  by  one  competent 
to  handle  the  subject.    A  thoroughly  practical  guide. 

OUTDOOR  PORTRAITURE. 

Plain  and  practical  instructions,  by  a  skilled  worker; 
with  illustrations. 

VACATION  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  difficulties  of  photography  away  from  home,  special 
methods  of  work,  &c. 

HOME  PORTRAITURE. 

A  helpful  treatise  on  posing,  lighting,  back-grounds,  &c, 
using  sucli  articles  and  surroundings  as  are  found  in  the 
ordinary  home. 

INTENSIFYING  &  REDUCING  NEGATIVES. 

The  modern  way — new  methods  with  practical  formulae. 

THE   HAND  CAMERA. 

Its  working  points  explained.  How  to  use  it.  Hand 
camera  work,  &c. 


UseMArts  and  Handicraft  Series. 

Crown  6mo.,  with  six  full-page  plates. 


Prtoo  6dm  oaoh  not;  post   free  7d. 


DESIGNING  AND  DRAWING. 

Showing  absolute  beginners  in  decorative  work  how  to 
become  their  own  designers. 

WOODCARVING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Instructions  to  enable  anyone,  without  a  teacher,  to  do 
simple  but  effective  woodcarving. 

STAINED  AND  LEADED  GLASS. 

The  first  book  ever  published  which  has  fully  described 
this  useful  craft  as  an  amateur  hobby. 

FRET-CUTTING. 

Full  instructions  for  Fretwork  and  for  Metal -piercing. 

WOOD-TURNING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

For  the  use  of  novices  in  Lathe-work.  Explains  speeds, 
cutting  angles,  forms  of  tools,  &c. 

CYCLE  REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

The  repair  of  such  damage  as  may  well  be  undertaken 
by  the  rider  ;  and  the  care  of  the  machine.  Will  save  many 
times  its  cost. 

ADORNMENT  OF  THE  HOME. 

Instructions  for  beautifying  and  decorating  any  home  or 
any  room  in  good  taste  and  at  little  cost. 

CHINA  DECORATION  AND  REPAIR. 

Simple  instructions  for  painting,  engraving,  and  otherwise 
decorating  china,  porcelain,  earthenwear,  and  glass. 

WOVEN  FABRICS. 

How  to  decorate  in  simple  ways  (without  embroidery) ; 
to  repair  (without  much  sewing) ;  to  clednse,  to  revive, 
freshen,  and  preserve  all  white  or  coloured  fabrics,  furs, 
carpets  gloves,  straw  hats,  bonnets,  &c,  &c. 

PERFUMES  AND  COSMETICS. 

Instructions  for  reviving  those  "good  old  times"  when 
every  housewife  prepared  her  own  perfumes,  from  her 
home-grown  flowers. 

PAPER  FLOWERS. 

Giving  instructions  for  crinkling,  curling,  and  folding 
paper;  making  leaves,  stems,  tendrils,  and  other  parts  of 
flowers,  and  completing  the  whole  flowers. 

HOME  BOOKBINDING. 

Instructions  for  the  binding  of  books  in  cloth. 

RUSTIC  MINOR  ARTS. 

Nature  printing,  by  printing  ink  and  by  photography ; 
decoration  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  by  sun  sten- 
cilling ;  drying,  skeletonising,  and  decorative  use  of  leaves, 

ferHftg#iSed  by  VjOOQlC 


Ill 


I'm  here,  there  and  everywhere 

I  don't  know  off-hand  how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  places  I  am  to  be  found  in 
to-day — if  I  had  known  this  morning  the  number  would  be  wrong  now,  because  1  don't 
know  how  many  hundred  people  have  purchased  me  this  morning. 

I  am  the  perfect  fountain  pen.  I  am  always  considerate  to  my  owner,  never  soiling 
and  spoiling  the  clothes  he  likes  to  keep  clean.  I  behave  perfectly,  never  spluttering  or 
scratching. 

My  merits  are  many — and  have  during  the  last  twelve  months  made  me  a  firm  friend 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  careful  men  and  women.  I  am  made  in  England  by  British 
labour. 

-I  fill  myself  in  a  flash  without  a  filler 
—I  clean  myself  in  filling: 
—I  never  leak  op  cause  mess  of  any  kind 
—I  do  not  leak. 

Wherever  I  am  now — there  is  one  more  place  I  want  to  occupy  before  to-day's  sun  sets.  I  want  to  be  a  friend 
'  to  you  for  life — to  help  you  to  write  anywhere,  anytime,  with  freedom  from  fatigue.  lO/O  is  the  magnet  that  draw? 
me  to  your  side  (a  bigger  magnet  draws  a  bigger  pen).  I  am  at  home  to-day 
at  any  Stationers,  but  want  to-night  to  be  at  home  with  you.  $6 ; 

"The  story  of  my  life"  will  be  sent  free 
to  all  interested  on  application  to 
T.  DE  LA  RUE  &  CO.,  Ltd., 

206,  Bunhlll  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Best  of  all  Books 


to  buy  is  the  really  reliable,  thoroughly  tested,  perfectly  produced, 
undeniably  cheap  book  of  reference  here  illustrated. 

THE  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA 

Edited  by  C.  ANNANDALE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

THE  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA  is  comprised  in  eight  of  the  finest  books  ever  produced.  Each  volume  is  magnificently  illustrated.  There 
are  coloured  plates,  full  page  photographs,  and  a  profusion  of  small  explanatory  woodcuts.  The  type  is  beautifully  clear  and  easy  to  read.  The 
binding  both  strong  and  artistic. 

THE  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA  supersedes  all  other  works  of  reference,  because  it  is  the  latest  published,  and  includes  subjects  and 
figures  obtainable  from  no  other  source.    THE  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA  is  the  authentic  book  of  reference.    Its  editor.  Dr.  Annandale,  has> 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  books  of  reference  and  dictionaries.     His  name  is  synonymous  with  accuracy.    The  Westminster  Gazette, 
The  Standard,  The  Trilntne,  T.  P.'s  Weekly,  and  our  hundreds  of  subscribers  all  acknowledge  Its  never-ending  utility.  > 
THE  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA  saves  you  pounds  on  the  purchase  of  a  reference  book,  because  it  only  costs  shillings,  where  /  P 
others  cost  sovereigns.     The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  costs  ^33  iw.,  The  Modern  Cyclopedia,  £2  8x.    We  challenge  the  whole 
trade  to  produce  another  8- volume  work  of  reference  as  good,  at  the  same  figure.  ^ 

THE  MODERN  CYCLOPEDIA  is  indispensable  to  the  busy  man  :  it  is  the  only  book  that  goes  straight  to  the  point.  y^VV* 
There's  no  verbiage  in  it.    It  is  full  of  facts  about  matters  of  interest  which  everyone  ought  to  be  able  to  read  up.     There  are 

'  ted  on  the  best  of  paper,  and  bound  in  a  strong  and  artistic  dark  blue  cloth  binding,  with  olivine  edges.  y\  Spx'<<^ 

^  //..■ 


4,320  pages  of  fine  type,  printed 

Each  volume  measures  Si  by  6j  by  a.      They  will  »t  ordinary  shelves. 
4/-  only  (6/-  postage  extra  foreign  orders)  brings  the  com- 


4/- 


plete  work,  balance  by  small  sums  monthly.  Write  for  booklet  y^Vx> 
with  specimen  pages,  or  fill  up  order  form  to-day—  lest  you  A  <K.^- 
forget.  It  Is  a  chance  not  to  be  missed.  r  • 

TBE  GRESHAM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 


35,  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  LONDON,  iW.C 
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System  in  Business  is  often  the  key-note  of 
success.  The  first  essential  is  that  your  corres- 
pondence be  properly  conducted.  This  means 
the  use  of  a  Typewriter  which  not  only  conserves 
time  and  energy,  but  spells  consideration  for  your 
customer.  In  the  selection  of  a  Typewriter,  you 
will  look  for  a  machine  that  produces  fine  work, 
with  the  least  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
answers  every  demand  on  it,  and  is  to  be  bought 
at  a  moderate  price.     In  the 


you  will  find  these  desirable  qualities  combined 
as  in  no  other  one  machine.  The  price  is  from 
9  to  13  guineas,  and  if  you  will  write  for  List 
No.  56  (post  free)  you  will  find  why  the  BUCK 
is  used  to  such  an  extent  all  over  the  United 
Kingdom.    May  we  send  it  to  you  ? 


ensderfer 

visible  writing 


TYPEWRITER 


The  Blickensderfer  Co.,  Ltd., 
9  &  10,  Cheapside,  London,  E.C. 
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COUNTRY    HOUSE " 
SERIES. 

Price  6d.  each  net;  post  free  7d. 

Each  book  of  the  series  is  written  by  a  practical  man.  In  almost  every  case 
the  writer  makes  the  whole  or  a  material  part  of  his  living  from  the  subject 
of  which  he  tueats.  Therefore  the  directions  are.  plain  and  are  based  on 
accurate  knowledge. 


OUTDOOR  CARPENTRY. 

With  plans,  sketches,  and  details  for  doors,  gates,  stile*,  fences, 
seats,  summer-houses,  dog-kennels,  chicken  coops,  window-boxes, 
greenhouses,  &c. 

GARDEN  AND  GROUNDS:    HOW  TO 

LAY  OUT  AND  ARRANGE.  Suggestions  for  laying 
out,  planting  and  improving  the  small  plot,  or  the  country  grounds 
ot  several  acres.    With  plans  and  sketches. 

UTILITY  FOWL  HOUSES  AND  APPLI- 

ANCES.  With  about  40  measured  drawings  and  plans,  and  with 
concise  instructions.  Treats  of  ventilation,  site,  aspect,  &c,  of  houses; 
the  laying  out  of  large  and  small  runs,  construction  of  nest  boxes, 
coops,  &c. 

UTILITY    FOWL    FEEDING  AND 

MANAGE  MB  NT.  The  requirements  of  fowls  from  birth  to 
maturity.  The  management  of  fowls  in  large  or  small  numbers,  the 
selection  of  breeding  stock,  the  management  of  the  sitting  hen,  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  &c. 

UTILITY  FOWLS:  THEIR  SELECTION. 

IMPROVEMENT,  AND  DISEASES.  The  breeds 
most  suitable  for  confinement  or  a  free  range.;  crossing,  and  the 
improvement  of  mongrel  stock. 

INCUBATING  AND  REARING  UTILITY 

FOWLS.  Water-tank^  and^  non-moisture  incubators,  brooders 
and  brooder-houses,  with  hints,  instructions,  and  precautions  for  the 
hatching  and  rearing  of  fowls  for  profit. 

PROPAGATING  PLANTS:  BY  SEEDS, 

CUTTINGS,  LAYERS,  GRAFTS,  BUDS,  &o. 

Many  illustrations. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS: 

Selecting  hardy  perennials  and  for  arranging  borders,  wild  gardens, 
water  gardens,  &c. 

UTILITY  RABBITS. 

By  a  Rabbit  Farmer.  Simple  enough  for  the  boy  who  keeps  but  one 
or  two  rabbits,  yet  sufficiently  thorough  for  the  man  who  wishes  to 
make  a  living  from  a  trade  which  is  almost  entirely  in  foreign  hands. 

CARNATIONS,  PINKS, AND  PICOTEES. 

Directions  for  raising  pinks,  selfs,  bizarres,  flakes,  fancies,  picotees, 
winter-flowering,  malmaison,  and  marguerite  carnations ;  from  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  layers,  and  for  their  culture  for  exhibition  flowers, 
cut  blooms,  &c. 

KEEPING  A  DOG. 

Written  clearly  and  concisely,  for  the  keeper  of  one  or  two  dogs  as 
pets,  companions,  or  guardians  of  the  yard. 

ROSE  GROWING. 

The  whole  elementary  art  and  practice  of  rose-growing,  for  garden 
glory,  for  cut  blooms,  or  for  perfect  exhibition  specimens.  Preparation 
of  ground,  site,  and  aspect,  when  and  how  to  plant,  lists  of  varieties 
and  a  complete  calendar. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Directions  for  treating  the  principal  varieties  of  chrysanthemums, 
annual  or  perennial,  indoors  or  out-of-doors,  for  pleasure,  profit.or 
show.^  With  special  suggestions  for  the  town  man  who  can  only  give 
attention  at  night  and  morning. 

GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Digging,  trenching,  preparing  for  seed,  sowing,  thinning,  planting, 
ridging,  earthing,  hoeing,  weed-killing,  staking,  protecting,  harvesting, 
tools  and  make-shifts,  water-supply,  watering,  lawn-making,  mowing, 
rolling,  making  paths  and  beds,  and  many  other  operations.  The 
how,  the  when,  and  the  why  clearly  explained. 

PRUNING,  TRAINING.  AND  TRIM- 
MING TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Explains  the  whole 
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The  Death 
of  C.-B. 


LONDON,  May  ist,  1908. 

The  resignation  of  the  Premiership 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  death 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bariner- 
man.  He  passed  peacefully  away 
on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  April  22nd,  in 
his  seventy-second  year.  The  cause  of  death  was 
heart  failure.  The  causa  causans  of  his  malady  was 
heartbreak.  He  never  really  was  himself  after  his 
wife's  death.  Mr.  Gladstone  always  used  to  say  that 
he  could  not  have  remained  in  public  life  if  Mrs. 
Gladstone  had 
died.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that 
Mrs.  Asquith  will 
take  good  care 
of  her  health. 


The  Km*. 

Mr.  Asquith  went 
to  Biarritz  to  fix 
up  his  Cabinet 
with  the  King. 
The  absence  of 
the  Monarch  at 
such  a  crisis  has 
been  much  com- 
mented on.  It 
could  only  be 
justified,  as  some 
have  tried  to 
justify  it,  by  the 
plea  of  ill-health. 
But  is  the  King 


Westminster  Gazette. \ 


The  Dying  Chief. 

Handing  th«  sword  to  hit  successor. 


an  invalid  ?  If  so,  the  fact  is  not  generally 
known.  Invalid  or  not,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
negligible  quantity  last  month.  Monarchs,  like  land- 
lords, should  avoid  advertising  their  absenteeism.  His 
Majesty  is  now  visiting  his  daughter  in  Norway,  after 
paying  visits  at  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm.  A  cor- 
respondent calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  North 
Sea  Agreement  is  said  in  some  papers  to  have  been 
negotiated  or  initiated  by  the  King  and  Sir  Charles 
Hardinge.  In  the  old  days  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary that  a  Cabinet  Minister  should  always  be  in 

attendance  at 
Balmoral.  Now, 
when  the  King 
runs  loose  round 
Europe,  the  pre- 
sence of  a 
Cabinet  Minister 
is  dispensed 
with.  Why  is 
this  ?  Are  Mon- 
archy and  the 
Cabinet  drifting 
apart? 

The  New 
Government. 

Mr.  Asquith  lost 
no  time  in  recon- 
stituting  his 
Cabinet.  H  e 
spared  Lord 
Ripon  and  Sir 
H.  H.  Fowler, 
made  End-'em-or 
Mend-'em  honest 
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John,  Lord  Morley  of  Blackburn — the  place  where 
he  was  born— left  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  undis- 
turbed, but  replaced  Lord  Elgin  by  Lord  Crewe  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  Lord  Tweedmouth  by  Mr. 
McKenna  at  the  Admiralty,  whom  he  wished  at  first 
to  make  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  post  which 
by  universal  consent  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  became  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Mr.  Runciman  Minister  of  Education. 
Lord  Lucas,  the  bright  young  son  of  the  late  Auberon 
Herbert,  succeeded  Lord  Portsmouth  as  Under- 
Secretary  for  War.  Mr.  Masterman  became  John 
Burns,  lieutenant  at  the  Local  Government  Board. 
Mr.  Macnamara  succeeded  Mr.  Robertson — promoted 


nationalists,  I  thought,  and  still  think,  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  have  carried  on  until  the  end  of  the 
Session  without  reconstructing  the  Ministry.  It  did 
not  seem  a  very  judicious  policy  to  invite  half-a-dozen 
constituencies  all  over  the  country  to  advertise  to  the 
world  that  they  had  repented  or  half-repented  of  the 
vote  which  they  gave  in  1906.  There  was  no  need  to 
make  any  change,  excepting  the  natural  anxiety  of  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
If  Mr.  Churchill  had  waited  a  few  months,  the  new 
Premier  could  have  carried  on  with  the  old  Cabinet 
until  the  end  of  the  Session.  He  decided  otherwise. 
The  immediate  result  has  been  that  his  new  Ministry 
starts  with  the  loss  of  a  seat  in  North-West  Man- 
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to  the  peerage — as  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Colonel  Seely  took  over  Mr.  Churchill's  place  at  the 
Colonial  Office.  On  the  whole  the  new  Cabinet  has 
met  with  general  approval.  It  is  still  an  elderly 
Ministry.  But  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  Mr.  Churchill,  Mr. 
McKenna,  Mr.  Runciman  and  Lord  Crewe,  all  young 
men,  have  all  been  promoted. 

Mr.  Asquith,  having  been  called  to 
The  Government  succeed  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
the  Country.      Bannerman,  decided  against  the 

more  prudent  policy  which  I  sug- 
gested in  the  last  number  of  the  Review.  In  view  of 
the  dead  set  made  against  the  Ministerialists  by  the 
opponents  of  the  Licensing  Bill  and  by  the  denomi- 


chester  and  a  heavy  reduction  of  the  Liberal 
majority  in  every  seat  which  has  been  contested.  It 
is  magnificent,  but  is  it  good  business  ? 

Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Portsmouth  and 
MJnlstersDropped  /Mr  Lough  were  dropped  for  the 

Half-dropped.     Ministry  altogether.    Sir  H.  H. 

Fowler,  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr. 
Robertson  were  relegated  to  that  half-way  house 
to  heaven,  the  House  of  Lords.  These  changes 
necessitated  elections  for  Wolverhampton,  Dundee 
and  Montrose  Burghs.  The  promotion  of  Mr. 
Churchill  and  Mr.  Runciman  necessitated  elections 
in  Manchester  and  Dewsbury.  Death  caused 
vacancies  in  Kincardineshire  and  Stirling.    In  all 
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these  constituencies,  which  have  polled  before 
the  end  of  April,  the  result  proves  that  the  Liberal 
floodtideof  1906  has  receded  far  below  the  high-water 
mark  of  last  election.  This  may  be  due  to  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum,  or  it .  may  be  the  revolt  of  the 
middle-classes,  or  it  may  be  the  combined  hostility 


zealous.  He  only  needed  three  hours'  sleep  in  the 
twenty-four,  and  during  all  the  other  twenty-one  he 
was  constantly  "on  the  go."  He  was,  of  course, 
absurdly  bitten  with  all  the  worst  heresies  of 
his  party ;  he  was  a  wild  Protectionist  and 
a   thorough    Jingo.    But    he  was    a  much  more 


P&frnph&rl  {Elliott  and  Fry. 

Mr.  McKbmon  Wood. 

Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Education. 


of  publicans, 
parsons,  and 
suffragettes. 
Explain  it  as 
we  may,  the 
fact  is  there. 
It  is  not  a 
pleasant  fact  to 
contemplate. 
And  its  reiter- 
ated assertion 
will*  make  the 
House  of  Lords 
more  than  ever 
master  of 'the 
situation. 

Howard  Vincent. 
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The  death  of 
Sir  Howard 

Vincent  not  merely  created  a  vacancy  in  Sheffield, 
which  the  Liberals  did  not  attempt  to  fill,  it  removed 
from  the  Parliamentary  arena  one  who,  but  for  a  few 
slight  defects,  would  have  been  a  really  great  man. 
No  one  was  more  industrious,  so  well  informed,  so 
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Colonel  Seely. 

Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies. 


able  man  than 
nine-tenths  of 
his  party.  I 
first  made  his 
acquaintance 
when  I  was 
writing  the 
"Maiden  Tri- 
bute," and  al- 
though no  Puri- 
tan, he  helped 
me  much.  He 
was  much  dis- 
appointed that 
he  had  net 
been  selected 
as  Under-Sec- 
retary for  For- 
eign Affairs  in 
1886,  but  Lord 


Salisbury  had  no  use  for  Protectionists  in  his  own 
department.  He  volunteered  to  serve  in  South  Africa, 
but  he  could  not  pass  the  doctor,  so  he  went  out  as  a 
spectator.  He  travelled  much,  and  knew  many  lan- 
guages, including  Russian.  M.  Pobiedonostzeff  was 
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much  puzzled  by  Sir  Howard  Vincent  when  he  met  him 
in  St.  Petersburg.  "  He  says  he  is  a  policeman  and  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  What  strange  kind  of  man 
is  he  ? "  he  asked,  perplexed  as  to  how  to  place  his 
visitor.  In  the  House  of  Commons  his  "  Yah,  yah  " 
was  famous  for  its  audibility  and  its  persistence.  Now 
he  is  gone.  Ah,  me  !  how  fast  they  are  going.  Like 
the  leaves  in  autumn,  the  veterans  fall  on  every  side. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  been 
The  debating    the     Licensing  Bill, 

Licensing  Bfll.    which   ^  Archbishop  of  Can- 

terbury  declared  was  true  and 
just.  He  defended  the  time-limit  principle.  There 
is  a  general  belief  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  is 
subsiding.  But  the  deciding  factor  is  not  the  House 
of  Commons.  Until  the  Bill  reaches  the  House  of- 
Lords  no  one  can  form  a  trustworthy  estimate  of  its 
chances.  There  is  a  movement  in  certain  quarters  in 
favour  of  buying  out  the  brewers'  interests  by  using 
Government  three  per  cent,  stock  in  exchange  for 
four  per  cent,  brewery  debentures,  the  Treasury 
recouping  itself  by  five  per  cent  from  the  sum  paid 
for  compensation  for  the  house  to  which  the  licence 


By  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch."} 

The  Cabinet  Cherubs. 

,  [After  Reynold*.) 


is  attached.  But  no  compromise  of  that  kind  will 
even  be  discussed  until  the  Lords  and  Commons  come 
to  a  deadlock.  The  difficulty  about  the  clubs  has  not 
yet  been  solved.  The  fundamental  fault  of  all 
restrictive  temperance  legislation  is  that  it  is  purely 
negative.  It  is  like  the  Ten  Commandments— all 
"  Thou  shalt  not."  Mankind  cannot  be  saved  by 
negatives.  The  need  of  human  beings  for  social 
intercourse  is  one  of  the  primal  wants  of  the  race.  To 
shut  up  public-houses  without  providing  substitutes 
where  people  can  meet  and  talk  and  smoke  and  eat 
and  drink,  as  they  do  in  French  cafe's  or  German 
beer-gardens,  Is  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will  provoke 
a  disastrous  reaction.  Naturam  cxpellas  /urea,  tamcn 
usque  recurret. 

Mr.  McKenna's  Education  Bill  is 
Tto  practically  hung  up.    All  the  talk 

Education  LuU.     is  of  a  compromise.    The  whole 
\  question  is  in  abeyance.  The  fiery 

disputants  have  lost  their  breath,  and  until  they 
regain  it  no  one  can  imagine  what  will  be  done. 
4  Mr.  Runciman  is  in  favour  of  compromise.  Every- 
body is  in  favour  of  compromise.    But  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  everybody's  idea  of  compromise 
is  that  the  other  body  shall  give  up  something  which 
he  regards  as  fundamental.    The  only  thing  that  is 
quite  clear  is  that  both  the  disputants  are  agreed  to 
defeat  the  secular  solution,  which,  therefore,  for  the 
time,  is  out  of  court.    But  it  is  equally  clear  we  shall 
have  to  come  to  the  secular  solution  before  long  if 
the  rival  denominationalists  do  not  come  to  terms. 
Free  Church  undenominationalism  is  as  denomina- 
tional to  the  Roman,  the  Anglican,  and  the  Jew  as 
the  Catholic  Catechism  is  to  the  Protestant 

Last  month  brought  us  a  new 
The  Ministry.    The  last  day  of  last 

6poUcy.  month  brought  us  the  new  Liberal 
policy.  Strangely  enough,  the 
momentous  declaration  did  not  come  from  any  of  the 
Ministers.  It  was  made  by  Sir  John  Brunner,  speak- 
ing as  Chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party  that  met  on 
April  30th  in  the  Reform  Club,  to  pass  a  resolution 
of  confidence  in  the  new  Premier.  Sir  John  Brunner 
said : — 

As  a  man  of  business,  I  desire  to  tender  one  piece  of  hard, 
practical  advice  to  the  Government.  That  advice  is  to  give  up 
that  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Manchester  school  which  is  called 
the  laisstx-faire  policy.  The  Manchester  school  sixty  years 
ago  said  of  trade  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for 
trade  was  to  let  it  alone.  (A  Voice:  "Hear,  hear.") 
Of  this  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  that  the  Tory  party, 
whether  their  methods  be  good  or  bad— I  believe  them  to 
be  bad — have  absolutely  convinced  the  mercantile  com- 
munity that  they  mean  to  make  a  big  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
trade  when  they  come  into  power.    I  ask  the  Government  to 
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adopt  a  Liberal  trade  policy — a  sound  and  wholesome  and 
sane  trade  policy.  I  ask  it  for  the  reason  that,  knowing 
my  fellows  in  trade  in  England,  I  am  convinced  that  when  bad 
times  come  they  will  accept  the  offer  from  the  other  side  if  we 
make  none. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  cheers  greeted  the  last 
sentence  of  the  chairman,  and  were  succeeded  by 
a  low  buzz  of  conversation,  which  lasted  for  some 
minutes.  Which  is  not  surprising.  For  Sir  John 
Brunner  had  declared  the  new  policy  of  the  new 
Ministry. 

The  cryptic  utterance  of  Sir  John 
Brunner  foreshadows  the  definite 
abandonment  of  the  old  negative 
policy  of  laissez-faire  and  the 
adoption  of  the  new  and  more  positive  policy  of  the 
future.  So  far  from  being  an  advance  in  the  direction 
of  Protection  it  is  the  declaration  ot  active  and 
aggressive  war  against  that  antiquated  and  suicidal 
policy.  Protection,  however  disguised,  is  an  attempt 
to  hamper  the  liberty  of  the  individual  citizen  by 
imposing  fiscal  penalties  upon  his  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market.  Protection  is  Restriction.  The 
liberal  trade  policy  which  Sir  John  Brunner  has 
proclaimed  on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  is  a  policy 
of  Emancipation.  Instead  of  proposing  to  help 
trade  by  building  up  fiscal  barriers  intended  to  restrict 
within  artificial  limits  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
it  seeks  to  break  down  artificial  barriers,  to  remove 
obstacles  which  exist  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  to  free 
industry  from  the  burdens  arising  from  ignorance, 
prejudice,  monopolies,  and  vested  interests.  The 
laissez-faire  doctrine  of  the  old  Manchester  school 
was,  like  the  Reformation,  a  violent  and  natural 
protest  against  the  abuses  of  the  old  system, 
which  had  become  intolerable.  The  State  had 
interfered  with  trade  so  foolishly  and  with  such 
ruinous  consequences,  for  purposes  of  artificially 
bolstering-up  class  interests,  that  it  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  business  men  cried  out  in 
despair,  "  For  Heaven's  sake  leave  us  alone." 
For  two  generations  the  laissez-faire  policy  has  worked 
very  well.  But  population  has  doubled,  rivals  are 
pressing  us  hard,  the  State  has  become  more  and 
more  the  representative  of  the  whole  people,  and  the 
old  distrust  of  the  State  born  of  Protection  has  given 
place  to  a  realisation  of  the  intelligent  use  which  can 
be  made  of  the  machinery  of  the  State  for  freeing, 
inspiring,  helping,  and  enlightening  private  enterprise. 
Hence  the  new  trade  policy  which  Sir  John  Brunner 
proclaimed  and  upon  which  Mr.  Lloyd-George  and 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  are  preparing  to  act 


Mr.   Lloyd  -  George    had  fore- 
Tbe  Key        shadowed  Sir  John  Brunner's  de- 
the  New  Policy,    claration  in  a  speech  addressed  to 
a  Free  Trade  meeting  in  the 
Queen's  Hall,  which  almost  moved  the  Spectator  to 
tears.    The  key  to  the  new  policy  is  to  be  found  in 
Section  24  of  his  Patents  Act,  the  provisions  of 
which  have  been  very  strangely  overlooked.  They 
embody  a  principle  which  is  capable  of  such  a  wide 
extension  that  it  is  marvellous  it  was  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged  by  the  House  of  Lords.    It  is,  however, 
with  consent  of  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  now 
inscribed  on  the  Statute  Book. 

The  Conservatives  state  that  the 
The  Patent  Law  provision  of  the  Patent  Law  of 
of  1907.  jg0y  as  to  patents  respecting  in- 
ventions not  worked  in  this  country 
is  a  novel  protective  measure  contrary  to  Free  Trade. 
This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  merely  a  simplification  of  the 
old  law.  It  removes  the  procedure  for  the  revocation 
of  a  patent  on  certain  grounds  from  the  Privy  Council 
Court,  thereby  much  simplifying  it  When  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  grant  monopolies  was  restricted  by 
the  Statute  of  Monopolies,  21  Jas.  1.  c.  3,  a  proviso 
was  inserted  permitting  the  grant  of  a  monopoly, 
Section  6,  "for  the  term  of  14  years  or  under,"  "  of 
the  sole  working  or  making  of  any  manner  of  new 
manufactures  within  this  realm."  The  Statute  did 
not  authorise  the  grant  of  a  patent  for  a  thing  not 
manufactured  within  this  realm.  Hence  the  new 
Patent  Law  merely  simplified  the  procedure  for  insist- 
ing on  such  manufacture,  or  in  default  revoking  the 
patent  A  patent  is  a  monopoly,  and  the  essential 
principle  of  the  first  part  of  the  Patents  Act  is  to  insist 
that  monopolists  must  pay  the  price  of  their  monopoly 
— or  lose  it 

It  is  in  the  second  section  (24)  of 
the  new  Act  that  the  revolutionary 
innovation  is  to  be  found.  The 
first  section  merely  provides  for 
enforcing  the  old  conditions.  The  second  section 
went  much  further.  It  introduced  a  new  principle. 
It  authorised  the  revocation  of  the  patent  if  the 
terms  of  sale  for  the  use  of  that  patent  were  in  undue 
restraint  of  trade.  The  exact  terms  of  the  clause  are 
as  follows : — 

24. — (x)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  in  any  contract  made  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  in  relation  to  the  sale  or  lease  of,  or 
licence  to  use  or  work  any  article  or  process  protected  by  a 
patent  to  insert  a  condition  the  effect  of  which  will  be — 

(a)  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  purchaser,  lessee,  or  licensee 
from  using  any  article  or  class  of  articles,  whether 
patented  or  not,  or  any  patented  process,  supplied 


The 
Revolutionary 
Innovation. 
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or  owned  by  any  person  other  than  the  seller,  lessor, 

or  licensor,  or  his  nominees  ;  or 
(£)  to  require  the  purchaser,  lessee,  or  licensee  to  acquire 

from  the  seller,  lessor,  or  licensor,  or  his  nominees,  any 

article  or  class  of  articles  not  protected  by  the  patent ; 
and  any  such  condition  shall  be  null  and  void,  as  being  in 
restraint  of  trade  and  contrary  to  public  policy. 

+  *  *  *  * 

(4)  The  insertion  by  the  patentee  in  a  contract  made  after 
the  passing  of  this  Act  of  any  condition  which  by  virtue  of  this 
section  is  null  and  void  shall  be  available  as  a  defence  to  an 
action  for  infringement  of  the  patent  to  which  the  contract  relates 
brought  while  that  contract  is  in  force. 

As  a  patent  which  can  be  infringed  with  impunity 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  dead  patent,  this 
section  cancels  patents  whose  owners  use  them  to 
enforce  conditions  in  restraint  of  trade  and  contrary 
to  public  policy.  The  full  significance  of  this  pro- 
vision has  not  yet  begun  to  dawn  upon  the  public 
mind. 

The  principle  here  laid  down 
asserts  the  right  of  the  State  to 
revoke  a  patent,  that  is  to  say,  to 
confiscate  the  monopoly-right  of 
the  patentee  to  a  property  created  by  his  own  brain, 
if  he  abuses  that  right  by  insisting  upon  terms  of  sale 
which  are  prejudicial  to  trade  and  contrary  to  public 
policy.  If  it  is  just — and  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
enacting  this  law,  has  declared  that  it  is  both  just 
and  expedient — to  confiscate  monopoly  rights  granted 
to  brain-created  property  when  they  are  used  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  interest,  how  much  more  just 
and  expedient  is  it  to  confiscate  monopoly  rights  in 
land  and  other  property  originally  granted  by  the 
State  when  such  land  or  real  estate  is  not  being  used 
for  the  advantage  of  the  public  ?  This  Clause  24  of 
the  Patents  Act  is  a  death-knell  to  vested  interests 
which  set  themselves  in  the  way  of  reform.  It  is  a 
key  to  the  new  policy  by  which  the  new  Ministry  will 
combat  the  policy  of  Restriction  and  Protection,  and 
open  up  to  our  people  broader  and  freer  avenues  to 
prosperity. 

If  this  principle  had  been  recog- 

^  and1^  nise(i  when  the  railway  svstem 
the  Fox  Covers.  was  in  its  infancy,  noble  Lords 
would  not  have  been  allowed,  by 
virtue  of  their  property  rights  in  fox  covers,  to 
compel  railway  builders  to  make  long  detours  in 
order  to  link  together  two  centres  of  industry. 
Neither  would  railway  companies  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  through  the  nose  for  permission  to 
increase  enormously  the  value  of  vast  estates  whose 
owners  levied  blackmail  for  conceding  as  a  privilege 
what  the  community  ought  to  have  received  as  a 
right.    The  ownership  of  land  is  a  natural  monopoly. 


If  in  future  it  is  to  be  liable  to  revocation  on  the 
principle  which  is  to  be  applied  to  patents,  we  begin 
to  see  vistas  of  hope  in  many  directions. 

The  Principles  The  ***  P™ciPle  of  **  new 
of  Trade  policy  is  that  of  Peace. 

theNewPoucy:  Nothing  that  was  said  by 
(l)  Peaee.  Mf  jjovcl-George  at  Manchester 
aroused  a  more  enthusiastic  response  than  the  passage 
of  lofty  eloquence  in  which  he  referred  to  the  con- 
nection between  Free  Trade  and  Peace.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  said  : — 

Free  trade  is  slowly,  but  surely,  clearing  a  path  through  the 
dense  and  dark  thicket  of  armaments  to  the  sunny  land  of 
brotherhood  among  nations.  (Cheers.)  We  buy  hugely  from 
nations,  we  sell  largely  to  nations,  we  fetch  here,  we  carry  there, 
and  we  traffic  everywhere.  It  is  their  interest  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  us  ;  it  is  our  interest  to  be  on  good  terms  with  them. 
(Cheers.)  Our  trade  and  our  commerce  are  established  through 
the  weaving  of  the  silken  strands  of  peace  to  bind  nations  to  us  in 
the  bonds  of  commercial  fraternity ;  and  let  me  tell  you  this,  the 
day  will  come  when  the  nation  that  lifts  up  the  sword  against  a 
nation  will  be  put  in  the  same  felon  category  as  the  man  who 
strikes  his  brother  in  anger.  (Loud  and  continued  cheering.)  I 
know  not  how  many  generations — it  may  be  centuries — will  pass 
before  the  swords  are  beaten  into  ploughshares  and  the  spears  into 
pruning  hooks  ;  but  of  this  I  feel  assured,  that,  when  that  day 
dawns,  it  will  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
achievements  in  the  wonderful  story  of  the  human  race  that  the 
men  and  women  who  dwelt  in  this  little  island,  standing  alone 
against  the  world,  triumphantly  defended  the  path  along  which 
humanity  marched  into  the  realms  in  which  the  Prince  of  Peace 
reigneth  for  ever  and  ever. 

Tariff  Reform  means  Tariff  war,  and  the  mere  threat 

of  Protection  is  already  causing  the  thundercloud  of 

war  to  loom  darkly  on  the  horizon  of  the  future. 

To  promote  peace  among  the 

nations,  Prince  von  Biilow  once  said 
(2)  Hospitality.     tQ  m^  ^  most  practjcai  way  ^  t0 

promote  international  hospitality. 
Get  the  peoples  to  know  each  other,  then  there  will 
be  less  danger  of  quarrels  between  their  governments. 
The  new  policy,  I  take  it,  will  democratise  inter- 
national hospitality.  As  kings  entertain  kings  and 
princes  visit  princes,  so  the  democratic  governments 
of  the  future  will  systematically  cultivate  international 
visits.  This  year  Britain  is  to  receive  a  multitude  of 
distinguished  guests.  The  President  of  the  French 
Republic  is  coming  to  the  Exhibition,  and  in  his  train 
will  come  at  intervals  during  the  summer  the  best 
representatives  of  France.  This  month  the  burgo- 
masters of  South  Germany  will  return  the  visit 
paid  them  by  the  British  mayors  last  year,  and  a 
hundred  pastors  and  priests  from  the  Fatherland 
will  be  the  guests  of  the  Churches — Established,  Free, 
and  Roman — of  Great  Britain.  At  midsummer  the 
Universal  Peace  Congress  will  meet  in  London.  In 
July  the  picked  representatives  of  the  athletes  of 
twenty-three  nations  will  compete  in  the  Olympic 
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games.  Later  in  the  year  an  International  Con- 
ference of  great  Naval  Powers  is  summoned  to  con- 
sider the  laws  of  naval  war.  It  will  never  do  to  allow 
all  these  distinguished  visitors  to  come  to  our  shores 
without  something  being  done  to  show  every  one  of 
them  that  they  are  the  guests  of  the  nation.  The  new 
Government  will  be  given  to  hospitality.  Nor  should 
we  handicap  our  welcome  by  constantly  sending  round 
the  hat  I  take  it  that  a  Peace  Budget  for  interna- 
tional hospitality  need  not  cost  more  than  one  of  the 
two  torpedo-destroyers  cut  in  two  in  last  month's 
manoeuvres.  But  how  much  more  efficacious  it 
would  be  than  a  dozen  destroyers  in  averting  war ! 

Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  prosperity  as 

(3)  industrial     industrial  war.    The  policy  of  pro- 
Coneord. .      moting  industrial  concord  by  con- 
ciliation and  arbitration,  which  Mr. 

Lloyd-George  began  so  brilliantly  in  the  settlement  of 
the  railway  dispute,  will  be  taken  up  and  carried 
further.  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  has  endeavoured  to 
compose  the  dispute  in  the  shipbuilding  trade. 
Whether  he  succeeds  or  fails,  it  will  be  regarded  in 
the  future  as  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Liberal 
Government  to  avert  industrial  war.  Whether  this 
will  lead  in  the  future  to  the  passing  of  a  compulsory 
Arbitration  Act,  as  New  Zealand  has  done,  no  one 
can  at  present  say.  But  the  promotion  of  voluntary 
arbitration  and  the  appointment  of  Boards  of  Con- 
ciliation are  among  the  leading  objects  of  the  new 
Liberal  policy. 

The  basis  of  the  industrial  suo- 

(4)  Technical  qqSS  of  Germany  and  of  Switzer. 
Commepolal  Education,  land  is  the  sound  education  of 

their  people.  Education,  which 
has  come  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  citizen  as  a 
mere  wrangle  between  Church  and  Chapel,  will  be 
rescued  from  the  arena  of  polemics  and  restored  to 
its  proper  place  as  the  foundation  of  our  future  indus- 
trial triumphs.  Education  must  be  made  more 
practical,  more  thorough.  Ministers  will  in  future 
set  forth  before  the  nation  every  year  clear  popular 
expositions  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  foreigner 
has  better  appliances,  better  systems  for  educating  the 
youth  of  the  nation.  The  motto  of  the  Education 
Department  will  be,  "  As  good  as  the  best  and  a  little 
better."  All  nonsense  about  our  natural  superiority  will 
be  thrown  to  the  winds.  We  have  fallen  behind  our 
neighbours.  We  are  not  going  to  be  ashamed  of 
learning  from  the  foreigner.  Every  Minister  will 
recognise  it  to  be  his  duty  to  see  that  in  every  depart- 
ment of  Education  Old  England  is  at  least  up  to  the 
level  of  the  most  advanced  nation  on  earth. 


The  new  trade  policy  recognises 
(5)  ThejRevlval  that  agriculture  is  the  basis  of  our 
Agriculture.      national  welfare.    Here,  again,  we 

shall  go  to  school  to  the  foreigner. 
We  shall  send  to  the  French  to  teach  us  the  marvel- 
lous yield  of  intensive  horticulture;  to  Denmark  to 
show  us  how  to  revolutionise  our  rural  industries;  and 
to  America  to  learn  what  can  be  done  by  the  appli- 
cation of  science  and  machinery  to  agriculture. 
Instead  of  sheltering  ourselves  like  cdwards  behind  a 
tariff  wall  to  keep  out  the  imports  of  abler  men  than 
ourselves,  we  shall  set  ourselves  to  learn  their  secret 
and  profit  by  their  experience.  The  Government  will 
become  the  great  missionary  of  advanced  agriculture. 
It  will  reform  its  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  make  its 
Central  Office  the  Intelligence  Department  of  all  the 
cultivators  of  England.  It  will  foster  the  formation 
of  agricultural  banks,  develop  co-operation  in  all  its 
branches,  and  remove  every  obstacle  that  stands 
between  the  producer  in  the  fields  and  the  consumer 
in  the  towns. 

The  ultimate  asset  of  the  Empire 

(6)  The  improvement  [s  the  individual  man  and  the 
National  Physique,   individual  woman.    To  enable  us 

to  hold  our  own  in  the  great 
industrial  race,  we  must  breed  better  children,  nurse 
them  with  better  milk,  look  after  their  health,  see 
that  they  have  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  playgrounds, 
and  house  them  in  homes  in  which  rich  men  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  kennel  their  dogs.  The  breeding 
and  the  feeding  and  the  physical  development  of  the 
children  lie  at  the  root  of  our  national  prosperity. 
The  new  policy  recognises  that  we  are  training  for  a 
great  international  race.  To  give  us  any  chance  we 
must  prevent  our  children  stunting  their  growth  with 
cigarettes,  and  provide  for  our  youth  places  of  social 
resort  where  they  would  not  be  urged  every  hour  to 
soak  their  brains  in  beer  for  the  good  of  the  house. 

The  new  policy  may  or  may  not 
ultimately  come  to  railway  nation- 

(7)  Railway  Reform.  alisatiorij  aithough  we  might  with 

advantage  try  the  experiment  at 
once  in  Ireland.  But  it  will  lose  no  opportunity  of  using 
all  the  vast  powers  of  influence  and  authority  of  the 
State  in  order  to  induce  the  railways  to  afford  British 
traders  all  the  advantages  which  they  have  a  right  to 
demand.  At  present  complaints  are  heard  on  all  sides 
that  railway  rates  operate  as  a  positive  preferential 
tariff  for  the  foreign  importer.  The  new  Government 
is  against  Preference.  It  is  for  fair  play  all  round.  It 
will  oppose  the  waste  of  ruinous  competition,  and 
check  the  waste  of  the  unused  assets.    If  French  inten- 
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sive  gardeners  or  Swiss  or  Chinamen  were  to  be 
given  the  million  acres  of  land  on  railway  embank- 
ments, on  which  the  stable  manure  of  the  towns  could 
be  dumped  without  cartage,  and  from  which  the  crops 
could  be  loaded  direct  on  to  the  trucks,  how  long 
would  it  be  before  the  yield  of  this  now  barren  land 
would  be  worth  millions  a  year  ?  We  do  not  want  to 
import  the  foreigner,  but  we  do  want  to  give  our  own 
countryman  a  chance  of  using  the  foreigner's,  methods 
to  make  a  good  living  in  his  own  country. 

Our  canals  are  the  by-word  of 

(8)  The  utilisation  civilisation.    They  are  a  standing 
the  Canals.      and  often  a  stagnant  disgrace  to 

the  country.  Germany  and  France, 
to  say  nothing  of  Holland,  have  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  inland  waterway  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  national  government.  We  have  left  every- 
thing to  drift  to  wreck  and  ruin.  Here,  at  least,  there 
is  a  sphere  in  which  it  is  time  we  made  an  end  of 
laissez-faire,  A  canal  system  can  no  more  be  left  to 
spasmodic  local  effort  than  the  main  drainage  system 
of  London  could  have  been  carried  out  by  the 
vestries. 

One  of  the  most  arduous  and 

(9)  The  utilisation  immediately  pressing  duties  before 
Waste  Labour.     the  new  Government  is  the  utilisa- 
tion of  the  waste  labour  of  the 

nation.  The  problem  of  unemployment  is  too  often 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  humanity. 
It  is  an  economic  problem  of  the  first  importance  for 
the  State.  Every  two-legged  white  man  ought  to 
be  a  wealth-producing  machine.  Every  four-legged 
horse    is   recognised    as    an  asset    in    the  na- 


tional wealth.  When  men  become  unemployed 
they  eat  their  heads  off  at  the  cost  of  the 
community.  What  Mrs.  Barnett  so  well  described 
as  the  restoration  of  the  able-bodied  individual  to 
economic  efficiency  is  a  task  to  be  taken  in  hand  in 
earnest  The  manufacture  of  tramps  and  vagrants  owing 
to  lack  of  efficient  labour  registries  must  be  checked. 
Means  must  be  provided  for  distributing  labour  from 
congested  districts  where  there  are  two  men  after  one 
man's  job,  to  other  places  where  there  are  two  jobs 
seeking  one  man.  Emigration  on  a  rational  scientific 
system  should  be  taken  in  hand.  These  are  but  a 
few  points  of  the  new  policy  which  we  expect  to  see 
carried  out  by  the  new  Government 

The  essence  of  the  whole  new 

policy  is  that  the  Government, 
Brains!         .        ,  - 

instead  of  concentrating  its  atten- 
tion upon  armies  and  navies,  will 
endeavour  to  make  itself  the  Intelligence  Department 
for  the  nation  in  the  great  industrial  campaign  which  it 
is  now  waging  in  a  more  or  less  haphazard,  happy-go- 
lucky  fashion.  It  will  endeavour  to  pool  all  the  ripest 
lessons  of  the  experience  of  other  nations  and  render 
them  instantly  accessible  for  the  information  and 
inspiration  of  its  own  citizens.  At  present,  what  is 
everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  The 
shrinkage  of  the  world  has  made  us  all  neighbours 
one  of  another,  and  rivals  one  of  another.  We 
can  no  longer  afford  to  dispense  with  the  advantage 
of  a  central  brain.  And  the  great  objective  of  the 
new  policy  is  to  develop  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain 
of  the  State  and  to  render  possible  the  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  of  all  its  members. 
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The  Tsar's  Successor. 

Promoted  from  Babyhood  to  Boyhood. 


The  Visit 
of 

German  Pastors 
and 
Priests. 


The  great  international  festival  in 
London  this  month  will  be  the 
opening  of  the  Franco-British  Ex- 
hibition. But  the  most  significant 
and  the  most  hopeful  sign  of  pro- 
gress towards  international  peace  is  the  approaching 
visit  of  150  German  pastors  and  priests  to  London  on 
the  invitation  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  Great  Britain.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  mankind  have  the  Anglican,  Roman,  Evan- 
gelical, and  Unitarian  Churches  of  Britain  formed 
themselves  into  a  corporate  unity  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  Certainly  they  have  never  before  acted  as 
a  jink  for  promoting  peace  and  good-will  between  the 
nations.  The  late  Prime  Minister,  who  was  warmly 
interested  in  the  enterprise,  told  Mr.  J.  Allen  Baker, 
M.P.,  to  whom  the  honour  of  this  initiative  is  due : — 
It  is  a  beautiful  idea  and  most  fitting  that  our  Churches,  that 
profess  to  stand  for  Peace  and  Good-will,  should  take  the  lead  in 
such  a  movement.    I  am  afraid  they  have  already  lagged  rather 


Our 
National  Duty. 


far  behind.  Certainly,  if  able  at  the  time  of  such  visit,  I  should 
be  prepared  to  preside  or  speak  at  one  of  your  principal 
meetings. 

C.-B.  recommended  the  Albert  Hall,  in  which  he 
said  he  did  not  find  it  difficult  to  make  yourself  heard 
if  you  speak  steadily  without  unduly  raising  your 
voice,  but  always  addressing  one  particular  point  in 
the  halL 

C.-B.  is  not  able  to  fulfil  his  pro- 
mise, which  passes  as  a  pious 
inheritance  to  Mr.  Asquith.  It  is 
meet  and  necessary  that  so 
auspicious  a  reunion  of  Christendom  in  the  sacred 
cause  of  peace  should  be  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  national  approval.  The  King,  who  will  be 
fresh  from  the  reception  of  President  Fallieres,  will 
not  withhold  from  the  German  priests  and  pastors  the 
cordial  reception  which  he  extended  to  the  German 
burgomasters.  With  the  Franco-British  Exhibition 
in  full  swing,  even  Sir  F.  Bertie  himself  could 
not  pretend  that  royal  courtesy  to  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  the  German  Churches 
could  be  misunderstood  in  France.  There  are 
about  150  Germans  coming — 100  Lutherans, 
20  Nonconforming  Protestants,  and  30  Roman  Catho- 
lics. They  will  be  provided  for,  for  the  most  part, 
by  private  hospitality.  They  will  visit  Cambridgie, 
Windsor,  the  Franco-British  Exhibition,  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  the  Bible  House,  the  Tower,  etc.  They 
will  occupy  sixty  pulpits  in  London,  and  they  will  be 
entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  the 
Mayor  of  Southampton.  Everything  will  be  done  to 
make  them  understand  that  between  our  kindred 
peoples  there  is  a  kinsman's  spirit,  and  that  English 
Christendom  wishes  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  clasp 
hands  of  friendship  with  German  Christendom  in 
a  great  league  of  peace. 

Lord  Grey  is  to  be  heartily  con- 
A  Great        gratulated    upon  the  magnificent 
Racial  Reconciliation,  response  which  Canada  has  made 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  tercen- 
tenary of  the  landing  of  Montcalm  should  be  cele- 
brated by  a  great  act  of  racial  reconciliation.  The 
commemoration  of  the  ter-centenary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Canadian  Colonies  will  take  place  in  July. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  will  cross  the  Atlantic  to 
take  part  in  the  celebrations  which  will  proclaim 
to  the  whole  world  the  final  extinction  of  the  old- 
time    rivalry  between   the  French  who  founded 
Canada  and  the  British  who  conquered  it.    The  iron- 
clads of  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  wiW 
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be  mustered  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  representatives 
from  all  the  Colonies  under  the  Union  Jack  will' 
attest  the  unity  of  spirit  that  animates  the  citizens  of 
our  ocean-sundered  Empire.  It  will  be  a  magnificent 
object-lesson  in  the  art  of  conciliating  rival  races  by 
uniting  them  on  the  common  basis  of  justice  and 
liberty.  The  Canadians  have  subscribed  ^60,000  to 
the  commemoration  fund.  It  is  proposed  that  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  should  help  to  raise  the  sum 
needed  to  purchase  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and  to 
present  that  famous  historic  site  to  the  people  of 
Canada  as  a  National  Park.  A  meeting  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Mansion  House  on  May  15th,  when  the  move- 
ment will  be  formally  launched.  Meanwhile  those 
who  desire  to  contribute  or  to  collect  small  sums  from 
school  children  should  address  Lord  Midleton,  who 
is  the  Chairman  of  the  Fund. 

The  great  charm  about  English 
Christmas  Weather  weather  lies  in  its  unexpectedness. 
April  Showers.     But  it  is  possible  to  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  and  last  month, 
which  presented  us  with  blinding  snowstorms  in  place 
of  April  showers,  passed  the  limit.    When  in  mid- 
April  snow-ploughs  have  to  be  used  to  extricate  trains 


in  the  most  southern  English  counties,  when  the  snow 
lies  four  feet  deep  in  the  New  Forest  a  week  after 
Easter,  and  when  blizzards  rage  over  sea  and  land  at 
a  time  when,  according  to  the  Almanac,  we  should 
prepare  to  go  a-Maying,  even  the  inveterate  optimist 
feels  disposed  to  lodge  a  protest  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
Weather.  The  snowstorms  have  been  followed  by 
disastrous  floods  in  the  Thames  valley  and  elsewhere. 
Our  only  consolation  lies  in  remembering  that  last 
year  a  summerlike  Easter  was  followed  by  the  most 
churlish  and  sunless  of  summers.  This  Christmaslike 
Easter  may  be  followed  by  an  ideal  May  and  June, 
The  only  thing  quite  certain  about  English  weather 
is  that  it  is  always  the  unexpected  which  will  happen, 
and  to-day  is  as  fine  and  warm  as  midsummer. 

April  brought  with  it  a  run  of 
disasters  which  cost  the  British 
Navy  as  heavy  casualties  as  many 
a  sea-fight.  We  lost  one  second- 
two  destroyers.  The  destroyers 
during  the  execution  of  night 
manoeuvres.  The  Tiger,  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 
torpedoed  the  Berwick,  6ff  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
announced  the  fact  by  a  rocket,  and  then  tried 


A  Blaek  Month 
for 
the  Navy. 

class  cruiser  and 
were  cut  in  two 
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"House  «c*»     J:*rwt>  Cvru. 


Tokth  Be  1  CM*. 


Our  New  Naval  Base  at  Rosyth  as  it  will  appear  when  completed. 

From  a  sketch  by  the  special  artist  of  the  "  Illustrated  London  News*9 
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to  pass  the  bows  of  the  Berwick  without  making 
sufficient  allowance  for  the  fact  that  she  had 
only  been  struck  by  a  dummy  torpedo.  The  Berwick 
cut  her  in  two,  and  she  went  to  the  bottom, 
carrying  with  her  thirty-six  brave  men.  Later  in  the 
month  the  destroyer  Gala,  in  a  night  attack  off 
Harwich,  torpedoed  the  scout  Attentive,  and  was  then 
cut  in  two,  just  like  the  Tiger,  when  attempting  to 
cross  the  bows  of  the  ship  she  had  torpedoed.  On 
this  occasion  fortunately  only  one  life  was  lost.  The 
Attentive  then  struck  another  destroyer,  the  Ribble,  but 
fortunately  without  sinking  her.  Night  manoeuvres 
with  lights  out,  with  ships  racing  at  25  miles  an  hour 
in  rough  sea,  is  no  picnic,  but  without  such  practice  in 
time  of  peace  the  crews  would  not  be  able  to  face  the 
risks  of  war.  The  third  accident  was  due  to  the  snow- 
storm. As  the  second-class  cruiser  Gladiator  was 
returning  to  Portsmouth  after  one  of  the  outings  which 
form  part  of  the  daily  duties  of  the  Spithead  fleet,  she 


was  rammed  by  the  American  liner  St.  Paul  with 
900  passengers  and  crew  on  board.  Neither  vessel 
was  going  at  high  speed,  but  the  Gladiator  was  cut 
open  so  badly  that  she  filled  with  water  and  turned 
over.  Fortunately  she  kept  afloat  long  enough  to  run 
to  within  500  yards  of  the  shore.  All  her  crew  of 
260  men,  with  the  exception  of  about  27,  were  saved. 
No  lives  were  lost  on  the  St.  Paul,  which  suffered  no 
damage  except  a  hole  near  her  bows.  The  discipline  of 
the  crew  was  perfect.  The  crew  sang  "The  Sons 
of  the  Sea,"  a  doggrel  sea  song,  as  they  stood  in  line 
waiting  for  death.  To  this  list  of  accidents  we 
have  to  add  the  bursting  of  a  tube  in  the  boiler  of 
the  battleship  Britannia,  by  which  five  men  were 
severely  scalded ;  an  explosion  on  a  German  warship, 
which  cost  several  lives,  and  an  explosion  on  the 
Japanese  cruiser  Matsushima,  by  which  170  lives  were 
sacrificed. 
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\GUhamt  Pretoria. 


The  Hope  of  the  Farmer  in  South  Africa. 

Thrkb  Ministers  of  Agriculture: 
General  De  Wet  (Orange  River  Cplony),  Mr.  W.  A.  Deane  (Natal),  and  Gen. 
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C.-B.:   IN  MEMORIAM. 


By  W.  T.  STEAD. 


IN  the  midst  of  the  universal  lament  of  the  nations 
over  the  late  Premier  it  would  be  presumptuous 
to  attempt  to  express  the  love  and  the  gratitude 
and  the  devotion  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  and  women  have  for  the  last  month  been 
endeavouring  to  utter  round  the  deathbed  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  Many  who  cursed  him 
living  have  praised  him  dead.  For  him  dying  has 
been  a  veritable  apotheosis. 

Instead  of  trying  to  say  what  many  are  saying  and 
all  are  feeling,  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  personal 
reminiscences  of  C.-B.  I  first  came  into  touch  with 
him  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  he  was  one  of  the 
very  first  candidates  at  the  General  Election  of  1880 
to  recognise  the  usefulness  of  my  "  Electors'  Guide." 
It  was  practically  my  first  political  venture  —  a 
halfpenny  broadsheet  published  at  the  Northern 
Echo  Office,  Darlington,  and  to  this  day  I  remember 
the  exultation  with  which  I  received  the  order 
of  a  copy  for  every  elector  in  Stirling.  We 
sold  nearly  400,000  before  the  election  was  over,  but 
C.-B.'s  order  for  4,000,  coming  first,  gave  me  more  joy 
than  all  that  followed.  I  did  not  meet  him  until  four 
years  after,  when  I  interviewed  him  on  his  appoint- 
ment as  Irish  Secretary.  I  do  not  remember  anything 
beyond  his  simplicity,  his  good  humour,  and  a  certain 
indifference  to  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  new 
office,  which  impressed  me  much.  These  were  early, 
faraway  times,  when  no  one  ventured  to  predict  that 
C.-B.  would  die  a  Prime  Minister.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  forecast  was  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  in  the 
later  eighties  to  my  remark  that  "  Campbell-Banner- 
man was  our  W.  H.  Smith."  "Yes,  but  a  very 
superior  W.  H.  Smith."  Mr.  Balfour  in  these  later 
years  so  often  failed  to  do  justice  to  C.-B.  as  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  that  I  am  glad  to  remember  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  his  great  qualities. 

It  was  not  till  the  Boer  War  broke  out  that  I  really 
came  to  heart  grips  with  C.-B.  It  was  when  the 
anguish  of  that  great  crime  tore  the  heartstrings  of 
many  of  us  beyond  all  bearing  that  I  called  upon  C.-B. 
and  for  an  hour  poured  out  upon  him  and  the  official 
Liberals  whom  he  led  the  surcharged  vials  of  wrath. 
He  was  very  patient,  I  remember,  and  listened  to  my 
passionate  prophesyings  of  judgment  to  come  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  sympathy.  I  kept  no  record  of 
that  conversation.  But  I  remember  assuring  him 
with  absolute  confidence  that  it  was  by  his  attitude  on 
that  supreme  moral  issue  he  would  be  judged.  If 
he  failed  in  this  crisis  it  was  not  to  him  but  to 
another  would  be  given  the  task  of  saving  England 
from  threatening  doom.  Presumptuous,  no  doubt, 
but  while  I  had  kept  silence  the  fire  burned,  and 
I  spoke  in  the  mood  and  in  the  phrase  of  the 
prophets  of  Israel.  C.-B.  did  not  resent  it  as 
most  men  would  have  done,  for  I  used  great  plain- 
ness of  speech  towards  him.  It  was  some  tioas  b^fqre 


his  immortal  phrase  damning  the  policy  of  farm- 
burning  as  "  methods  of  barbarism  M  had  revealed  his 
sterling  quality.  Our  souls  longed  for  some  strong 
clear  word  from  the  Liberal  chiefs,  and  until  that  utter- 
ance we  had  longed  in  vain.  But  I  was  conscious  of 
his  entire  sympathy,  and  from  that  interview  began  a 
friendship  which  lasted  down  to  the  end. 

Very  different  was  our  next  meeting.  The  war  was 
over.  I  had  just  returned  from  South  Africa.  I  was 
the  bearer  of  good  news.  "  Sir  Henry,"  I  exclaimed, 
"of  one  thing  you  may  feel  quite  sure.  You  will 
have  no  trouble  whatever  in  South  Africa."  I  well 
remember  the  amazed  incredulity  with  which  Lord 
Spencer  received  that  assurance.  "  No  trouble  at 
all,"  I  repeated  to  C.-B.,  "  for  your  phrase  1  Methods 
of  Barbarism '  has  saved  South  Africa  for  the  Empire. 
The  Boers  have  never  forgotten  that  The  man  who 
said  that  then  they  will  irust  now."  A  comfortable 
smile  lit  up  C.-B.'s  face  as  he  replied,  "I  am  very 
glad  to  hear  it — very  glad.  I  was  much  abused  at 
the  time  for  the  phrase,  but  I  never  withdrew  it,  much 
as  I  was  pressed  to  do  so.  It  was  a  good  phrase. 
It  imputed  no  barbarism  to  our  troops,  many  of 
whom  hated  the  work  they  were  engaged  in,  but  it 
was  the  method  of  devastation  I  condemned.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  it  has  done  good."  "  It  is  the  best 
Imperial  asset  the  war  has  left  us  in  South  Africa,"  I 
replied. 

It  was  about  eighteen  months  before  the  General 
Election  I  entered  his  room.  "  Do  you  know,  Sir 
Henry,"  I  said,  "  that  whenever  the  dissolution  comes 
you  will  have  a  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred  over 
both  Unionists  and  Home  Rulers  combined  ?  "  M  No," 
said  he,  "  that  I  do  not  know.  I  do  know  that  we 
shall  have  a  majority.  But  such  a  majority  as  you 
speak  of — no.    It  may  be,  but  I  think  it  improbable/ 

"  It  is  not  improbable,"  I  retorted,  "  it  is  certain. 
I  have  cyphered  it  all  out  on  the  figures  supplied  by 
the  bye-elections.  And  I  will  send  you  a  list  of  all 
the  seats  you  will  win,  if  the  General  Election  goes 
as  the  byes  have  gone.  And  the  longer  Mr.  Balfour 
holds  on,  the  larger  your  majority  will  be." 

I  did,  and  it  was  so. 

Prophecy  may  be  the  most  gratuitous  lorm  of 
human  folly ;  but  when  a  prophet  has  hit  the  bull's-eye 
twice  running,  he  may  be  excused  for  recalling  how 
history  has  justified  his  forecast. 

I  remember  well  another  occasion  when  I  submitted 
to  him  a  proof  of  the  extracts  from  his  speeches  which 
I  had  strung  together  as  material  for  a  pamphlet  on  the 
Liberal  programme.  When  he  returned  them  he  said, 
with  the  naive  modesty  which  was  so  great  a  charm  of 
his,  "  I  am  really  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  feel 
quite  pleased  with  myself.  Reading  over  those  bits  I 
was  quite  surprised  to  find  I  had  made  such  good 
speeches."  It  was  at  that  interview  I  remember  him 
emphatically  repudiating  the  phrase  that  referred  to 
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the  French  as  our  traditional  enemy.  11  You  can  say 
that,"  he  said ;  "  I  cannot  The  French  were  your 
enemies,  they  never  were  ours.  The  French  were 
always  the  allies  of  the  Scots." 

After  he  became  Prime  Minister  I  saw  him  for  the 
first  time  in  his  room  in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  the  voting  of  a  definite  sum  every  year  for  the 
purposes  of  international  hospitality  and  peace  propa- 
ganda. He  was  rather  tired,  but  full  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement.  "  The  idea  is  right — quite  right," 
he  said.  "  Yes.  I  agree  with  it  entirely."  "  Do  you 
authorise  me  to  say  so?"  I  replied.  "  I  do,"  he  said. 
"  And  I  thank  you  very  much  for  bringing  the  matter 
before  me.  You  keep  us  up  to  our  work" — an 
injunction  I  have  tried  to  obey. 

As  I  was  leaving  I  said,  "  I  do  not  want  to  be 
under  any  misapprehension  about  this  Peace  Budget 
of  decimal  point  one  per  cent.  You  are  quite  sure 
you  are  '  on '  it  ? "  "  Yes,  I  am,"  said  he,  with  a 
hearty  handgrasp. 

When  I  saw  him  later  in  the  year  he  said  that  he 
had  brought  it  before  the  Cabinet,  and  that  while  his 
colleagues  all  accepted  the  principle,  they  smiled  at 
the  formula.  "We  are  doing  something,"  he  said, 
"  in  that  direction.  But  you  should  get  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  to  pass  a  resolution  in  that  sense." 
The  Union  passed  the  resolution,  but  the  Peace 
Budget  remains  one  of  the  pious  legacies  for  his 
successor. 

I  saw  C.-B.  at  the  close  of  1906,  just  before  I 
started  round  Europe  on  my  Peace  Mission.  He  was 
full  of  encouragement,  assuring  me  that  Grey  was  very 
keen  on  the  question  of  armaments,  and  telling  me  to 
be  sure  to  come  to  him  on  my  return  and  report  to  him 
how  I  got  on.  This  in  due  course  I  did.  He  was 
not  very  well,  for  his  cold  was  troubling  him  and 
the  medicine  bottle  was  in  evidence.  But  no  one 
could  have  listened  more  eagerly,  nor  could  anyone 
have  thanked  me  more  heartily  for  my  report. 
"  Most  interesting,"  he  said,  "  and  very  encouraging." 

I  saw  him  once  more.  I  came  over  from  the 
Hague  to  ascertain  if  1  could  the  secret  of  the  extra- 
ordinary volte  face  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  in  the 
course  of  less  than  six  months  appeared  to  have 
abandoned  the  direction  of  British  policy  at  the 
Hague  to  those  of  his  subordinates  who,  at  home  and 
abroad,  had  from  the  first  flouted  the  notion  of 
debating  armaments  at  the  Hague,  and  who  had  held 
up  the  Conference  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  I  found 
Sir  Henry  very  imperfectly  informed  as  to  how  things 
were  going.  He  knew  they  were  not  going  well,  and 
he  anxiously  asked  for  information.  I  gave  it  him, 
full  measure.  When  I  ended  he  said  with  deep  feel- 
ing :  "  This  is  most  deolorabie.    Can  you  explain 


how  it  has  come  about?"  "I  think,"  I  replied, 
"  that  as  soon  as  Grey  found  that  nothing  practical 
could  be  done  about  armaments  he  lost  all  interest  in 
the  Conference,  and  it  was  left  to  fall  into  the  hands 
%i  its  enemies."  "  I  cannot  understand  it,"  said  C.-B. 
"  Where  do  you  think  the  hitch  is  ?  Can  it  be  in  the 
Foreign  Office?"  "It's  somewhere,"  I  replied 
gloomily,  "  but  where  is  more  than  I  can  say*"  "  You 
are  going  to  see  Grey  ?  "  he  said.  "  Deal  faithfully 
with  him,  and  if  you  find  out*  anything  let  me  know." 
They  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  me.  The  last 
words  I  wrote  to  him  were  to  send  him  the  article  on 
"  The  Tchinovnik  of  the  Foreign  Office,"  to  read  on 
his  holiday  in  France. 

I  jot  down  these  reminiscences  because  they  illus- 
trate better  than  any  generalities  the  staunchness  with 
which  C.-B.  clung  to  his  principles,  the  slackness 
with  which  he  ruled  his  Cabinet,  and  the  kindness 
which  he  showed  to  his  friends. 

And  now  he  is  gone,  and  the  place  which  he  filled 
so  simply  and  so  nobly  will  know  him  no  more. 
After  his  return  from  France  he  was  full  of  hope  that 
he  would  soon  be  able  to  take  up  his  work.  When 
he  dined  at  Madame  NovikofFs  with  the  Russian 
Ambassador  on  January  23rd  he  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  his  going  to  the  House  of  Lords.  "I  love  my 
work,"  he  said,  "  and  I  am  not  going  to  lay  it  down." 
It  was  the  last  time  he  dined  out.  He  made  a  brief 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  it  was 
speedily  evident  his  days  were  numbered.  Still  he 
clung  to  the  hope  that  he  would  regain  strength.  His 
colleagues,  Mr.  Asquith  in  particular,  did  everything 
men  could  do  to  ease  his  burden. 

Dropsy  set  in  as  the  result  of  heart  weakness.  But 
his  courage  was  unabated,  his  faith  undimmed.  He 
went  down  into  the  valley  of  the  shadow  with  unfal- 
tering steps,  for  to  him  there  was  no  darkness,  but 
beyond  the  river  of  death  a.  great  light  shone.  As  his 
life  ebbed  slowly  away,  he  rested  in  the  sure  and  only 
Refuge,  and  almost  with  his  latest  breath  he  said  he 
was  perfectly  resigned  to  whatever  God  willed  for  him, 
and  had  faith  in  His  tender  mercies. 

Nor  was  he  without  Other  consolation,  less  sublime 
perhaps,  but  even  more  tenderly  comforting.  For  in 
these  last  days  the  watchers  round  his  bed  heard  the 
dying  man  speaking  from  time  to  time  as  of  old  to 
the  lifelong  companion  of  all  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
his  beloved  wife,  graciously  permitted  to  return  from 
the  other  side  to  cheer  and  comfort  with  her  visible 
presence  the  husband  who  was  so  soon  to  rejoin  her 
in  the  land  of  endless  life.  Tennyson  had  the  same 
experience  with  his  son  Lionel.  Such  blessed  mani- 
festations are  not  among  the  least  of  the  tender  mercies 
of  God. 
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THE  REAL  MR.  ASQUITH. 


SOMEBODY  once  wrote  a  book  about  the  eight 
Lord  Roseberys.  I  propose  to  write  an  article 
about  the  two  Mr.  Asquiths.  For  there  are 
two  Mr.  Asquiths.  There  is  Mr.  Asquith  as  he 
seems,  and  there  is  Mr.  Asquith  as  he  is.  Of  Mr. 
Asquith  as  he  seems  there  is  no  need  to  say  much 
more  than  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  he 
is  believed  by  most  people  to  be  the  only  Mr.  Asquith. 

THE  PSEUDO-ASQUITH. 

This  is  a  Mr.  Asquith  who  is  cold  as  crystal  and 
as  clever  as  the  devil,  of  imagination  so  far  from  being 
all  compact  that  it  appears  to  have  been  left  out  of  his 
composition.  A  man  whose  intellect  is  of  tempered 
steel,  but  whose  heart  is  made  of  the  same  material. 
A  man  without  a  generous  illusion,  harsh,  hard,  rude, 
unsympathetic.  One  whom  all  respect,  many  fear, 
and  no  one  loves.  A  man  who  repels  rather  than 
attracts,  without  magnetism,  incapable  of  a  generous 
weakness,  reserved,  forbidding,  ruthless,  ambitious. 

This  is  the  Mr.  Asquith  who  as  Home  Secretary 
was  merciless  to  the  imprisoned  dynamitards,  and  was 
ruthless  even  to  slaying  in  dealing  with  the  strikers  of 
Featherstone.  Everything  that  C.-B,  was,  this  other 
Mr.  Asquith  is  not.  C.-B.  was  the  friend  of  the  Boers, 
Mr.  Asquith  was  the  friend  of  Lord  Milner.  C.-B. 
was  as  zealous  for  Home  Rule  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Asquith  was  a  henchman  of  Lord  Rosebery's — a 
vice-president  of  the  Liberal  League  in  whose  pledges 
against  carrying  Home  Rule  this  parliament  the 
Unionists  place  their  trust.  And  to  all  these  things 
add  this  above  ail — that  although  he  has  married 
one  of  the  cleverest  political  women  in  London,  he  is 
still  as  he  has  been  from  his  schoolboy  days — an 
enemy  of  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  woman 
to  be  recognised  as  a  citizen  excepting  by  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  obedience  to  a  law  in  which 
she  is  never  to  be  allowed  a  voice  in  the  making. 

That  is  one  Mr.  Asquith.  I  have  purposely 
exaggerated  the  harsh  contour  of  the  portrait,  but  in 
its  broad  outline  the  features  are  not  much  caricatured. 
Even  his  eulogists  admit  that  "  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  that  magnetic  personality,  that  power  of 
striking  the  popular  imagination  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  etc.  .  .  .  There  seems 
to  rest  in  his  nature  a  repressive  power  that  paralyses 
the  expression  of  his  passion."  As  for  his  enemies, 
who  has  not  heard  the  cry  that  the  blood  of  the 
miners  is  on  his  hands  ?  Mr.  Healy's  passionate  out- 
burst at  the  close  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Redmond's 
Home  Rule  resolution  illustrates  the  rancour  with 
which  Mr.  Asquith  is  regarded  by  the  Irish  Nationalists. 

ONLY  EXISTING  ON  THE  ASTRAL  PLANE. 

Of  this  Mr.  Asquith  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  he  exists,  though  only  on  the  astral  plane,  as  a  for- 


bidding and  formidable  Thought  Form,  the  coming 
King  Stork  of  the  Liberal  Party.  I  now  turn  to  the 
much  pleasanter  task  of  revealing  the  other  Mr. 
Asquith,  of  whose  existence  millions  have  no  suspi- 
cion, but  who  nevertheless  and  notwithstanding  I 
shall  prove  to  be  the  real  Mr.  Asquith,  Prime  Minister 
of  England. 

HOW  THE  MYTH  AROSE. 

"  But  why,"  it  will  be  asked,  "  should  it  be  left  to 
you,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  to  discover  the  real 
Mr.  Asquith  ?"  I  reply,  it  is  all  the  fault  of  that  ex- 
cessively modest  Cuthbertson.  It  has  long  puzzled  me 
how  a  man  naturally  so  different  from  the  popular 
estimate  of  his  character  as  Mr.  Asquith  could  have 
effectively  disguised  himself  these  long  years.  It  was 
only  the  other  day  I  discovered  that  it  was  all  due  to 
the  influence  of  this  man  Cuthbertson,  a  master  in  the 
City  of  London  School,  who,  when  Mr.  Asquith  was  at 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  his  life,  appears  to 
have  impressed  his  own  character  upon  his  ingenuous 
pupil.  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  of  the  masters  who 
had  influenced  him,  after  mentioning  one  of  whom  he 
had  little  to  say,  proceeded : — 

From  him  I  went  to  Cuthbertson,  the  most  modest  and  the 
most  unpretending  of  mankind,  who,  as  it  often  seemed  to  me, 
took  as  much  trouble  to  hide  as  most  men  to  display  the  gifts 
and  graces  of  a  singularly  rare  character. 

The  whole  Empire  bears  that  unassuming  teacher 
a  grudge ;  for  his  evil  deeds  live  after  him,  in  the  fatal 
suggestion  which  he  impressed  indelibly  upon  the 
mind  of  his  pupil.  For  Mr.  Asquith  has  always  taken 
as  much  trouble  to  hide,  as  other  men  to  display,  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  a  character  which  only  needs  to  be 
really  known  to  be  warmly  loved. 
.  If  only  some  other  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School  had  counterworked  the  spell  of  this  Cuthbert- 
son by  writing  up  before  young  Asquith's  eyes,  "  Let 
not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of,"  much  misunderstand- 
ing in  these  latter  days  might  have  been  averted, 
and  this  article  of  discovery  would  not  have  been 
needed. 

A  REMINISCENCE  OF  CHAMBERLAIN. 

I  remember  more  than  twenty  years  ago  reproach- 
ing Mr.  Chamberlain  for  confining  his  revelation  of 
the  Nonconformist-humanitarian-idealistic  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain to  provincial  platforms  while  posing  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  calculating  wire-puller  and 
Master  of  the  Caucus.  "  Do  you  want  me,"  Mr. 
Chamberlain  asked  scornfully,  "to  wear  my  heart 
upon  my  sleeve  for  daws  to  peck  at  ?  *  "  No,"  I 
replied,  "but  you  need  not  be  so  careful  to  keep 
your  heart  in  your  pocket  that  people  begin  to  doubt 
whether  you  have  got  a  heart  at  all."    It  was  in  1885 
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that  little  interchange  of  civilities  took  place  —  so 
long  ago  that  most  of  us  have  altogether  forgotten  that 
the  wire-pulling  caucus-monger,  cynic  and  Radical 
Chamberlain  ever  existed.  In  time  the  heartless  Mr. 
Asquith  will  become  equally  mythical. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  always  had  a  warm  heart  for 
his  kinsfolk  by  blood,  a  calculating  head  for  the 
public,  and  an  implacable  hatred  for  his  enemies. 
He  is  a  creature  of  impulse  and  of  imagination, 
always  acting  upon  calculations  of  what  he  desires  to 
happen  rather  than  upon  accurate  information  or 
reasoned  argument.  But  in  the  first  two  Parliaments 
in  which  he  sat  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  believed  to  be 
hard  and  cynical — anything  but  a  magnetic  man.  I 
remember  once  summing  up  a  long  discussion  as  to 
the  real  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  sentences.  I  said 
to  him,  "  So  I  see  in  thee  the  Radical  Lord  Beacons- 
field.'  And  he  replied,  *  Nay,  I  am  the  Radical 
Apostle  Paul."  There  is  as  much  difference  between 
the  two  Mr.  Asquiths  as  there  was  between  Disraeli 
and  St.  Paul. 

THE  ASQUITH  ANCESTRY. 

Herbert  Henry  Asquith  was  born  of  Puritan  stock 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

He  had  stiff  knees,  the  Puritan, 
That  were  not  made  for  bending, 

The  homespun  dignity  of  man 
He  thought  was  worth  defending. 

Yorkshire  men  are  blunt  of  speech  though  warm  of 
heart.  If  in  addition  to  their  sterling  virtues  they 
were  to  kiss  the  Blarney  Stone,  they  would  possess  an 
altogether  unfair  advantage  over  their  fellow-men. 
But  these  things  are  on  the  surface.  The  Yorkshire 
tyke,  like  the  Puritan,  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  combine  the  fighting  qualities 
of  the  Ironside  with  the  gallantries  and  graces  of  the 
Cavalier.  That  the  Asquiths  were  of  the  right  sort  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  an  Asquith,  H.  H/s  ancestor 
in  a  direct  line,  was  a  trusted  leader  in  an  attempted 
rebellion  in  1664.  England  had  then  had  four  years 
of  the  glorious  and  blessed  Restoration.  In  Asquith's 
mind  and  those  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  they  had 
had  enough  of  it.  So  they  entered  into  what  was  known 
as  the  Farnley  Wood  Plot  to  raise  the  country,  to  send 
the  Stuarts  packing,  and  to  restore  the  Common- 
wealth. The  plot  failed,  Charles  II.  did  not  die  for 
twenty  years,  and  the  Stuarts  did  not  finally  disappear 
till  1688.  But  against  such  dominion  of  the  Evil  One 
as  the  Stuart  Restoration  it  was  better  to  have  plotted 
and  failed  than  never  to  have  plotted  at  all.  It  is 
good  to  have  a  strain  of  the  rebel  in  the  blood,  for 
rebellion  has  been  the  cradle  of  all  our  liberties,  and 
no  one  who  is  not  in  heart  "  contingently "  a  rebel  can 
ever  govern  with  sympathy  and  justice  peoples  who 
are  struggling,  and  rightly  struggling,  to  be  free. 

H.  H.  AT  SCHOOL. 

Of  his  early  youth  we  gain  stray  glimpses.  When 
four  years  old  he  carried  a  flag  in  a  Sunday  school 
procession  which   walked    through  the  streets  of 


Morley,  singing  patriotic  songs  to  commemorate  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War — a  curiously  early  initia, 
tion  into  international  politics,  the  four-year-old  thus 
taking  an  active  part  in  a  festival  of  peace.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  eight.  After  a  couple  of  years  at  a 
Moravian  boarding  school — which,  perhaps,  helped  to 
give  a  graver  tinge  to  the  boy's  character — he  came 
up  to  the  City  of  London  School.  It  is  said  he 
would  rather  spend  an  hour  in  reading  the  Tinus  at  a 
convenient  bookstall  than  spend  his  time  in  football 
or  cricket.  But  he  also  was  a  devoted  admirer  of 
Dickens,  and  developed  so  early  the  oratorical  gift 
that  Dr.  Abbott  could  not  correct  the  exercises  of  his 
scholars  when  "Asquith  was  up."  He  was  in  his 
teens  an  earnest  Liberal,  and  even  then — the  young 
misogynist — obsessed  by  an  antipathy  to  woman's 
suffrage,  a  cause  which  in  the  later  sixties  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  come  within  the  pale  even  of 
speculative  schoolboy  politics.  He  delighted  his 
masters  by  his  painstaking  study,  and  when  he 
became  Captain  of  the  School  he  was  an  invaluable 
assistant  to  Dr.  Abbott  in  keeping  up  the  tone  of  the 
school.*  Even  at  that  early  age  he  never  got  tangled 
in  his  sentences,  he  saw  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  made  his  meaning  clear  to  all  who  heard 
him. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  LONDON  STREETS. 

Here  is  a  vivid  little  glimpse  of  the  schoolboy 
Asquith  as  the  man  remembers  him  : — 

For  my  part,  when  I  look  back  upon  my  old  school  life  I 
think  not  only,  and  perhaps  not  so  much,  of  the  hours  which  I 
spent  in  the  class-room,  or  in  preparing  the  lessons  at  night ; 

•The  following  list  of  Mr.  Asquith's  school  and  college 
achievements,  as  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  school,  may  be 
of  interest : — 

January,  1864. — Entered  the  City  of  London  School  in  the 
2nd  Class. 
,  1864. 

ivinity  Prize :  "  Russell's  Palestine." 
Latin  Prize  :  Works  of  Washington  Irving. 
July,  1865.— Latin  Class. 

General  Proficiency  Prize  :  "  Grimm's  Household  Stories." 
July,  1866.— 5th  Class. 
Classical    Progress    Prize  :    "  Prescott's    Conquest  of 
Mexico." 
July,  1867.— 5th  Class. 
Second  Sir  William  Tite  Scholarship. 
First  Classical  Prize  :  "  Poetae  Scenici  Graeci." 
July,  1869. — 6th  Form.   Captain  of  the  School. 
Declaimed  the  Praise  of  John  Carpenter  (the  Founder)  in 
Greek. 

Philip's  Latin  Verse  Prize:  "  Mommsen's  History  of 

Rome." 

6th  Form.     English   Prize:   "Wordsworth's  Poetical 

Works." 

John  Carpenter  Club  English  History  Prize:  "Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible." 
1870.— Captain  of  the  School. 

Declaimed  the  Praise  of  John  Carpenter  in  English. 

Dr.  Conquest's  Gold  Medal  for  General  Proficiency  and 
Good  Conduct. 

Sir  James  Shaw's  Classical  Medal. 

Mowlem  Prize  for  English. 

Scholarship  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  ^75. 

Grocers'  Scholarship  of  the  School. 
The  prize-books  were  of  the  pupil's  own  choosing. 
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I  think  rather  of  the  daily  walk  through  the  crowded,  noisy, 
jostling  streets ;  I  think  of  the  river,  with  its  barges  and  its 
steamers,  and  its  manifold  active  life ;  I  think  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey  and  of  the  National  Gallery  ; 
I  think  even  sometimes  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  where  I 
remember  we  used  occasionally  to  watch  with  a  sense  of  awe- 
struck solemnity  the  members  disappearing  into  the  inner  recesses 
which  we  were  not  allowed  to  cross. 

The  winning  of  the  Baliiol  Scholarship  was  to  him, 
as  late  as  1906,  "the  happiest,  the  most  stimulating, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  moment  of  his  life."  It  was 
"  a  pure,  an  unalloyed,  and  an  unmitigated  satisfac- 
tion/1 That  is  perhaps  more  than  can  be  said  of  his 
accession  to  the  Premiership. 

ASQUITH  AND  JOWETT. 

At  Oxford  he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Jowett. 
Those  who  know  the  real  Mr.  Asquith  declare  that  in 
the  following  description  of  the  Master  of  Baliiol  the 
Prime  Minister  unconsciously  described  his  own 
character : — 

He  had  none  of  the  vulgar  marks  of  a  successful  leader, 
either  of  thought  or  of  action  .  .  .  But  to  us  who  knew  him  and 
saw  him  in  daily  life  the  secret  of  his  power  is  no  mystery.  .  .  . 
We  cannot  hope  to  see  again  a  character  such  as  his — a  union 
of  worldly  sagacity  with  the  most  transparent  simplicity  of 
nature,  ambition  keen  and  unsleeping,  but  entirely  detached 
from  self,  and  wholly  absorbed  in  the  fortunes  of  a  great  institu- 
tion and  its  members,  a  generosity  upon  which  no  call  could  be 
too  heavy,  and  a  delicate  kindness  which  made  the  man  himself, 
always  busy  in  great  and  exciting  studies,  always  ready  to  give 
the  best  hours  either  of  the  day  or  night  to  help  and  advise 
the  humblest  of  those  who  appealed  to  him  for  aid. 

HIS  FELLOW-STUDENTS  AT  BALLIOL. 

At  Baliiol  he  had  as  fellow-students  Bishop  Gore, 
Lord  Milner,  Arnold  Toynbee,  Lord  Elgin,  Sir 
Alexander  Acland  Hood,  and  many  another  man 
destined  to  play  a  part  in  English  history.  At 
Oxford  he  left  behind  him  the  memory  of  a  genial 
companion,  more  devoted  to  whist  and  chess  than  to 
boating,  fond  of  smoking  and  of  afternoon  teas,  the 
centre  of  "  the  merry  clique,"  a  great  reader,  a 
thorough  Liberal,  and  a  most  effective  debater. 
At  the  Union,  as  afterwards  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  imperturbable  courage, 
his  alert  apprehension  of  the  debating  point,  his  lucid 
exposition,  and  his  somewhat  unconciliatory  manner. 
"He  did  not  conciliate,"  writes  the  President  of 
Magdalen,  Dr.  Warren;  "  perhaps  he  seemed  some- 
times to  make  too  little  effort  to  conciliate  oppo- 
nents. Critics  said  that  his  manner  was  dry  and 
standoffish  and  slightly  contemptuous," — wherein  we 
may  trace  the  sinister  influence  of  Cuthbertson.  But 
if  he  was  no  MacSycophant  he  compelled  respect 
"Asquith  will  get  on,"  said  Jowett  in  his  squeaky 
falsetto  voice,  "  he  is  so  direct." 

HIS  SPEECHES  AT  .  THE  UNION. 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man.  The  political  con- 
victions of  the  statesman  are  sometimes  foreshadowed 
in  the  dissertations  of  the  undergraduate.  I  hope 
that  this  is  not  so,  for  the  first  resolution  which  he 
moved  in  the  Union  was,  "  That  in  the  reorganisation 


of  the  English  army  the  principle  of  compulsion 
ought  to  be  introduced."  It  may,  however,  be  alleged 
in  mitigation  of  judgment,  that  this  was  not  his  own 
resolution;  he  had  to  move  it  in  the  place  of  an 
absent  leader,  and,  moreover,  the  moment  was 
one  when  the  smashing  up  of  the  French  Empire 
by  the  German  armies  had  predisposed  the  British 
publjc  to  contemplate  conscription  with  some  degree 
of  favour. 

From  the  list  of  speeches  made  in  the  Union  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Asquith  made  his  maiden  speech 
on  a  resolution  demanding  the  ejection  of  the  Bishops 
from  the  House  of  Lords.  If  the  Licensing  Bill  ever 
reaches  that  august  assembly  Mr.  Asquith  will  probably 
rejoice  that  the  lawnsleeves  are  still  in  their  places. 
He  also  spoke  in  favour  of  Disestablishment.  In 
1872  he  appeared  as  a  Little  Englander  of  the  most 
atrocious  brand,  for  in  November  that  year  he  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two  a  resolution  affirming  that  "  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
Colonial  difficulty ! "  In  those  days  Mr.  Asquith  had 
not  become  an  Imperialist.  Even  in  1874  he  opposed 
Mr.  Parkin's  famous  motion  in  favour  of  a  closer 
union  brought  about  *by  "such an  Imperial  Federation 
as  will  secure  the  representation  of  the  more  impor- 
tant colonies  in  the  Imperial  Councils."  Milner  and 
Hyndman — the  two  Socialists — were  on  the  other 
side.  On  another  occasion  he  spoke  in  support  of  the 
motion,  "  that  this  House  neither  believes  in  nor 
desires  the  Conservative  reaction,"  a  sentiment  to 
which,  unlike  his  earlier  heresies  about  the  Colonies, 
Mr.  Asquith  would  probably  subscribe  to-day  more 
fervently  than  ever. 

AT  OXFORD. 

The  picture  which  the  President  of  Magdalen  gives 
of  him  in  his  Oxford  days — to  which  he  adds  a  sketch 
of  him  when  as  one  of  a  reading  party  he  first  visited 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Fife,  which  he  was  hereafter 
to  represent  in  Parliament— *  is  that  of  a  youth  able, 
alert,  direct,  confident  of  his  powers,  capable  of  arous- 
ing and  forming  strong  attachments,  but  to  the  out- 
sider not  exactly  "  hail  fellow  well  met,"  He  played  at 
quoits,  but  was  remembered  in  boats  only  as  a  pas- 
senger. He  never  played  at  cricket,  football,  fives  or 
racquets.  He  was  no  physical  athlete,  but  he  was 
more  human  than  John  Morley,  who  has  never  known 
any  physical  recreation  but  walking.  He  quaffed  the 
cider  cup,  loved  his  pipe,  was  fond  of  bathing,  and  at 
least  once  surprised  his  companions  by  appearing  on 
the  outside  of  a  horse.  He  was  a  good  com- 
panion, full  of  talk  about  everything  from  Gibbon 
to  Swinburne. 

After  Mr.  Asquith  left  Oxford  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  law.  He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1876,  and, 
when  still  an  almost  briefless  barrister,  he  married  his 
first  wife  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  The  real  Mr. 
Asquith  did  that.  It  was  a  triumph  of  the  heart  over 
the  head  of  which  the  imaginary  Mr.  Asquith  could 
never  have  been  guilty.    This  early  marriage,  like  his 
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later  successful  pursuit  and  capture  of  Miss  Margot 
Tennant,  his  second  wife,  are  outstanding  facts  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  the  popular  misconception  of  his 
character.  He  is  a  man  capable  of  ardent  affection, 
of  romantic  devotion  to  the  woman  he  loves,  an 
affectionate  father,  and  a  devoted  husband. 

HIS  TRIUMPH  BEFORE  THE  PARNELL  COMMISSION. 


Success  came  but 
young  barristers. 
But  Sir  George 
Lewis  got  his  eye 
upon  him,  and 
recognised  him 
as  a  coming  man. , 
Then  he  became 
junior  to  Sir 
Charles  Russell, 
and  his  fortune 
was  made.  Of 
his  career  at  the 
Bar  only  one  in- 
cident stands  out 
in  the  popular 
memory.  I  never 
shall  forget  the 
day  when  As- 
quith  had  his 
chance.  We 
were  in  the  Court 
where  the  Par- 
nell  Commission 
was  sitting.  Sir 
Charles  Russell 
had  tired  himself 
in  cross-examin- 
ing Mr.  Soames, 
the  Times  lawyer, 
and  he  handed 
over  Mr.  Mac- 
donald,  the  man- 
ager,  to  his 
junior.  When 
Mr.  Asquith 
stood  up  to 
cross-examine  he 
was  compara- 
tively unknown. 
When  he  sat 
down  he  was 
universally  re- 
cognised as  one 
of  the  most  bril- 


siowly,  as  is  not  unusual  with 
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Mrs.  Asquith,  with  her  son  Anthony. 


liant  cross  -  examiners  of  his  generation.  Poor 
Macdonald,  a  pompous,  self-complacent  old  Scotch- 
man, puffed  up  with  a  fatal  confidence  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  Pigott  forgeries,  stumbled  and 
floundered  at  the  very  first  question.  The  matador 
was  remorseless.  He  goaded  the  bull  to  fury,  and 
then  plunged  his  long  glittering  sword  up  to 
the   hilt  between  his  shoulders.     l'faith,   it  was 


a  dexterous  piece  of  work,  and  Asquith  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour.  But  he  looked  so  infernally 
cool  and  clever  as  he  dealt  the  coup  dc  grdce  to  his 
predestined  victim  that  a  certain  reaction  born  of 
sympathy  with  poor  Macdonald  and  the  luckless 
Times  was  perceptible.  Possibly  this  may  have  con- 
tributed to  form  the  popular  impression  that  Asquith 
was  hard  as  flint  and  cold  as  steel.    It  was  necessary 

to  smite  and  spare 
not;  but  when  we 
first  make  the 
acquaintance  of 
a  man  as  'the 
instrument  of  the 
Lord'svengeance 
it  is  difficult  after- 
wards to  realise 
that  his  heart  is 
as  human  as  that 
of  his  victim- 

HIS  DEFENCE  OF 
JOHN  BURNS. 

There  was  one 
other  occasion  in 
which  he  did 
good  service  at 
the  Bar.  He  de- 
fended Cunning- 
hame  Graham 
and  John  Burns 
at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  their  gallant 
attempt  to  vindi- 
cate the  right  of 
popular  meeting 
in  Trafalgar 
Square.  It  is  an 
interesting  re- 
miaiscence. 
John  Bums  in 
the  dock,  de- 
fended by  As- 
quith at  the  bar, 
and  defended  in 
vain.  For  John 
Burns  was 
packed  off"  to 
prison.  How 
little  he  dreamed 
in  1887,  as 
Black  Maria  was 
carrying  him  off  to  Coldbath-in-the-Fields,  that  in 
twenty  years  time  he  would  be  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  his  talented  young  counsel 
Prime  Minister  of  the  King  ! 

So  much  for  Mr.  Asquith  as  student  and  as  bar- 
rister. We  now  turn  to  Mr.  Asquith's  political 
career. 


[Miss  Alice  I  fug  furs. 
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HOME  RULE  M.P. 

Mr.  Asquith  entered  Parliament  in  1886.  The 
reason  (Tttre  of  his  candidature  was  Home  Rule.  He 
went  down  to  East  Fife  to  defend  the  Gladstonian 
cause  "  as  a  member  of  the  advanced  section  of  the 
Liberal  Party."  That  Mr.  Asquith  was  a  Radical 
and  a  Home  Ruler  from  the  start  has  been  forgotten 
by  so  many  Radicals  and  Home  Rulers  that  it  is 
worth  while  insisting  upon  the  fact.  He  was  certified 
as  sound  in  the  faith  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  elected 
over  his  Liberal  Unionist  opponent  in  order  to  vote 
for  Home  Rule  to  Ireland.  That  was  the  mandate  he 
asked  for,  that  was  the  mandate  he  received.  He 
began  his  Parliamentary  career  by  attacking  the 
Unionist  method  of  governing  Ireland  as  a  hybrid 
system  of  political  imposture.  He  followed  this  up 
by  defending  the  expulsion  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
members  from  the  Eighty  Club.  "  The  choice  lay," 
he  wrote,  "  between  the  loss  of  valuable  members  and 
the  complete  paralysis  of  the  Club."  These  words 
should  be  registered.  The  formula  will  be  applicable 
to  the  loss  of  members  in  the  future  of  something 
more  important  than  a  club.  "  As  we  had  to  choose, 
I  do  not  see  how,  having  regard  to  the  views  of  the 
majority  and  the  objects  of  the  Club,  we  could  have 
done  otherwise  than  we  did." 

early  days  in  parliament. 

His  first  great  success  as  a  platform  speaker  was 
gained  when,  in  1887,  at  the  Liberal  caucus  at 
Nottingham,  he  moved  the  resolution  demanding  an 
early  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  on  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  under  his 
direction.  He  adjured  his  hearers,  "  lesser  men 
of  a  later  day,  to  obey  Mr.  Gladstone's  summons  to 
follow  where  he  led."  He  had  earlier  in  the  year 
made  a  slashing  Home  Rule  speech  in  the  House  in 
support  of  Mr.  Morley's  amendment.  Two  years  later, 
in  a  speech  on  Home  Rule  and  the  Reform  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  proclaimed  the  policy  of  Home 
Rule  all  round,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  subsequently 
gave  his  adhesion  at  St.  Austell.  He  had  previously 
spoken  energetically  in  favour  of  the  payment  of 
members.  The  money  needed  to  pay  M.P.'s,  he  said, 
could.be  found  by  arranging  official  salaries  upon  a 
more  moderate  and  reasonable  scale,  by  reducing 
ornamental  sinecures,  and  by  curtailing  the  grossly 
unreasonable  pension  and  superannuation  system.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  see  if  Mr.  Asquith  as  Prime 
Minister  will  find  this  so  easy  a  task  as  it  seemed 
when  he  was  speaking  from  the  Opposition  Benches 
in  1889. 

RE-ELECTED  IN  1892. 

In  1892  he  was  re-elected  for  East  Fife.  .His 
election  address  has  a  genuine  Radical  ring.  He  was 
still  a  convinced  Home  Ruler : — 

The  supposed  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reconciling  local  auto- 
nomy with  Imperial  supremacy  are  academic  cobwebs  which  do 
not  trouble  practical  men,  and  which  will  yield  to  good  sense 
and  good  faith. 
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On  the  question  of  social  reform  he  was  equally 
outspoken  : — 

New  wants,  of  which  the  people  have  long  been  half  con- 
scious, but  which  are  now  for  the  first  time  finding  articulate 
expression,  have  ( to  be  fajed  and  dealt  with.  I  am  one  of  those 
wno  believe  that  the  collective  action  of  the  community  may 
and  ought  to  be  employed  positively  as  well  as  negatively,  to 
raise  as  well  as  to  level,  to  equalise  opportunities  no  less  than 
to  curtail  privileges,  to  make  the  freedom  of  the  individual  a 
reality  and  not  a  pretence. 

HOME  SECRETARY. 

The  electors  responded  once  more  to  his  appeal, 
and  Mr.  Asquith,  returned  a  second  time  to  Parlia- 
ment, was  selected  to  move  the  amendment  to  the 
Address  on  which  the  Unionist  administration  was 
turned  out  When  Mr.  Gladstone  came  in  he 
appointed  Mr.  Asquith  Home  Secretary,  and  the 
Spectator  ruefully  declared  that  he  was  selected 
because  he  was  "  the  chief  mover  in  the  agitation  for 
Home  Rule  all  round,  and  as  the  leader  of  the 
advanced  Liberals." 

Up  till  now  Mr.  Asquith's  Radicalism  was  unim- 
peached.  As  a  Home  Ruler  he  was  second  only  to 
Mr.  Morley  in  his  zeal  for  the  cause.  This  was  the 
real  Mr*  Asquith.  How  was  it,  then,  that  after  his 
accession  to  office  the  real  Mr.  Asquith  began  to  be 
obscured  ? 

THE  APPARENT  ECLIPSE  OF  THE  REAL  ASQUITH. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  He  pre- 
served in  the  House  the  downthumpness  and  directness 
of  speech  and  unconciliatory  attitude  towards  oppo- 
nents already  noted  as  his  characteristics  at  Oxford. 
Three  questions  came  up  during  his  tenure  of  office 
which  tempted  him  to  indulge  in  this  uncompromis- 
ing vein. 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE. 

The  London  Radicals  asked  him  to  restore 
Trafalgar  Square  to  the  people  as  their  meeting 
ground.  He  had  defended  Graham  and  Burns 
at  the  Old  Bailey  for  asserting  this  right.  He 
replied  that  the  state  of  things  that  grew  up  in  1887 
constituted  an  intolerable  public  nuisance,  and  "  so 
long  as  I  am  responsible  for  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  metropolis  it  shall  not  Le 
permitted  to  recur."  Only  on  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
and  Bank  Holidays,  and  only  then  after  fitting 
notice  had  been  given  to  the  police,  might  meetings 
be  held  in  the  Square.  The  compromise  might  not  be 
the  best  possible,  but  it  was  a  compromise.  Asquith's 
fault  at  Oxford,  said  a  young  Balliol  don,  "was  that 
he  would  never  do  a  thing  at  all  better  than  would 
just  suffice  :  he  had  no  uncalculating  idealism." 

THE  DYNAMITARDS. 

The  second  question  was  the  release  of  the  dyna- 
mitards. They  were  regarded  by  the  Irish  as 
political  prisoners,  and  Mr.  Redmond  asked  for 
their  liberation.  Mr.  Asquith  refused,  and  not 
only  refused,  but  declared  with  uncompromising 
severity  that  dynamitards  were  outside  the  pale  of 
mercy.  They  "  are  persons  who  deserveand  will  receive 
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no  consideration,  or  indulgence  from  any  British 
Government." 

FEATH  ERSTONB. 

The  third  and  most  abiding  cause  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  real  Mr.  Asquith  was  the  action 
which  he  took  with  regard  to  the  strike  riots 
at  Featherstone  Colliery.  The  facts  are  now 
almost  forgotten.  The  idea  prevails  in  some 
quarters  that  Mr.  Asquith  called  out  the  troops,  and 
ordered  them  to  shoot  down  the  men  on  strike. 
What  really  happened  was  this.  There  was  a  strike 
at  Featherstone  Pit.  The  strikers,  instead  of  con- 
tenting themselves  with  refusing  to  work,  attacked  the 
pit,  destroyed  property,  and  attempted  to  burn  down  the 
colliery  buildings.  The  local  authorities  telegraphed 
the  Home  Office  that  they  could  not  answer  for 
law  and  order  unless  they  were  allowed  to  call  out 
the  troops.  If  Keir  Hardie  had  been  at  the  Home 
Office  he  could  not  have  refused  his  assent.  The  troops 
were  called  out.  They  were  a  small  company,  and 
they  stood  on  the  defensive.  A  savage  mob  pelted 
them  with  stones  and  refused  to  disperse.  The  Riot 
Act  was  read,  full  and  fair  warning  was  given,  and 
at  last  a  volley  was  fired.  Two  men  who  had  no 
part  in  the  disturbance  were  killed,  and  the  riot  was 
at  an  end.  Mr.  Asquith  ordered  a  searching  enquiry 
into  all  the  circumstances.  The  Commission  unani- 
mously decided  that  no  blame  attached  to  the  local 
authorities  or  to  the  troops.  A  fortiori  Mr.  Asquith 
could  not  be  blamed.  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
honest  man,  be  he  Socialist  or  Anarchist,  who 
examines  the  facts  for  himself,  can  say  anything  else 
but  that  Mr.  Asquith  not  only  acted  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  but  that  no  one  in  his  position  could 
possibly  have  acted  otherwise  without  failing  in  the 
first  duty  he  owed  to  society. 

A  GREAT  HOME  SECRETARY. 

These  incidents,  however,  somewhat  caused  the 
good  in  Mr.  Asquith  to  be  evil  spoken  of.  They 
would,  however,  have  been  speedily  forgotten  in  the 
enthusiasm  aroused  by  his  administration  of  the  Home 
Office.  He  was  the  first  great  Home  Secretary  of 
modern  times.  He  made  the  Secretary  of  State  the 
tribune  of  the  sweated  workman.  By  legislation 
reforming  the  Factory  Acts  and  by  administration  he 
exhausted  every  available  resource  for  improving 
the  conditions  of  labour.  He  appointed  women 
factory  inspectors — notwithstanding  his  prejudice 
against  women  who  leave  the  sphere  of  the  home.  He 
introduced  an  Employers'  Liability  Bill  which  was 
wrecked  by  the  Lords ;  he  improved  the  prisons,  and, 
in  short,  revealed  himself  as  a  beneficent  reformer. 
Those  who  saw  him  at  work — like  Mr.  Massingham, 
for  instance — were  almost  ecstatic  in  their  admiration 
and  devotion. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  brief  sketch  to  attempt 
anything  approaching  to  an  exhaustive  account  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  political  career.  Mr.  Alderson,  however, 
in  his  volume  entitled  "  Mr.  Asquith    (published  by 


Methuen,  7  s.  6d.  net),  has  compiled  all  the  materials 
necessary  for  following  the  political  evolution  of  our 
new  Prime  Minister. 

THE  PRESCIENCE  OP  LORD  TWEEDMOUTH. 

As  Home  Secretary  in  the  Gladstone-Rosebery 
Administration  of  1892  he  admittedly  enjoyed  the 
affectionate  confidence  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  was  so  much  appreciated  by  his  colleagues  that 
on  Mr.  Gladstone's  retirement  at  least  one  of  them, 
the  present  Lord  Tweedmouth,  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  making  him  Prime  Minister  instead  of  Lord  Rose- 
bery.  I  well  remember  my  amazement  when,  on 
my  return  from  Chicago,  Lord  Tweedmouth  told  me 
that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Asquith  would  have  been  a 
better  leader  than  either  Lord  Rosebery  or  Sir 
William  Harcourt.  When  we  consider  that  at  that 
time  Mr.  Asquith  had  only  been  a  Minister  for  two 
years,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  remarkable 
evidence  of  the  impression  which  he  made  upon  those 
who  worked  with  him  in  the  Ministry.  Personal 
ambitions,  of  course,  stood  in  his  way,  nor  did  Mr. 
Asquith  at  that  time  ever  dream  of  the  promotion 
which  Lord  Tweedmouth  even  then  regarded  as  his 
due.  I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  by  speculat- 
ing as  to  what  would  have  been  the  result  if,  instead 
of  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith  had  been  selected  as 
successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

HIS  LOYALTY  TO  HIS  CHIEFS. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure — that  if  the  Cabinet 
had  held  together  and  agreed  to  accept  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Asquith,  the  later  years  of  that  Cabinet  would 
not  have  been  marred  by  the  bitter  personal  feud 
which  raged  between  the  then  Prime  Minister  and  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Rosebery 
suffered  a  martyrdom  owing  to  the  relations  which 
existed  between  himself  and  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
but  he  had  neither  the  strength  nor  the  audacity 
requisite  to  end  his  miseries  by  dismissing  Sir  William. 
He  never  got  beyond  writing  out  his  own  resignation 
and  then  putting  it  into  his  pocket  again  when  the 
urgent  and  serious  representations  of  Mr.  Asquith 
induced  him  to  reconsider  what  would  have  been  an 
act  of  Ministerial  felo  dt  se.  As  Mr.  Asquith  had 
served  Mr.  Gladstone  loyally,  so  he  was  not  less  faith- 
ful to  Lord  Rosebery,  although  frequently  the  exercise 
of  this  fidelity  led  him  to  withstand  his  chief  to  the 
face,  and  repeatedly  to  overbear  by  sheer  cogency  of 
earnest  argument  the  fitful  and  capricious  moods  of 
his  brilliant  but  uncertain  chief. 

As  an  administrator  Mr.  Asquith  was  admittedly 
the  most  successful  Home  Secretary  of  our  time. 
Himself  supremely  loyal  to  his  chief,  he  succeeded  in 
inspiring  equal  loyalty  on  the  part  of  those  who 
served  him.  His  advent  was  the  signal  for  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Home  Office  adminis- 
tration. His  quiet,  resistant,  but  resolute  personality 
infused  a  new  enthusiasm  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Government  inspectors. 
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THE  PATENT  OF  LEADERSHIP. 

It  was,  as  I  remarked  at  the  time,  something  almost 
akin  to  the  phenomenon  of  a  religious  revival,  in 
which  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  population  took  the  place  of  the  salvation  of 
the  soul.  A  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review^  endeavouring  to  account 
for  the  success  of  the  Wesleyan  revival,  finds  an  ex- 
planation in  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism.  Wesley's 
power  lay  neither  in  his  eloquence,  his  practical 
ability,  nor  any  other  quality,  save  the  faculty 
which  is  the  one  common  and  distinguishing  property 
of  all  great  men  of  action — the  faculty  of  con- 
trolling the  wills  of  those  with  whom  they  come  into 
contact  This  power,  says  the  reviewer,  mysterious 
in  its  origin,  is  unmistakable  in  its  operation.  It  is 
the  patent  of  the  true  nobility  of  leadership.  It  is 
important  to  insist  upon  this  point,  because  it  gives 
the  lie  to  the  popular  fallacy  that  Mr.  Asquith  is  not 
a  born  leader  of  men.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  hear  it  said  of  him  that  he  is  not  a  magnetio 
man.  That  may  be  true^  to  a  certain  extent  as 
regards  those  who  are  only  brought  into  temporary 
contact  with  him.  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the 
truth  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  brought  into  close 
personal  relation  with  him.  At  the  Home  Office  in 
1896,  and  again  at  the  Treasury  in  the  present 
Administration,  Mr.  Asquith  has  shown  that  he  pos- 
sesses in  no  ordinary  degree  the  faculty  of  kindling 
the  loyalty  and  dominating  the  wills  of  those  who 
have  served  under  him.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  same  faculty  will  stand  him  in  equally 
good  stead  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  Cabinet 
which  he  has  in  large  part  inherited  from  his  pre- 
decessor. 

HIS  RECORD  AT  THE  HOME  OFFICE. 

His  career  as  Home  Secretary  was  distinguished  by 
three  things.  Firstly,  his  firm  administration  of 
justice;  secondly,  his  intelligent  but  compassionate 
administration  and  amendment  of  our  factory  and 
industrial  legislation ;  and  thirdly,  his  heroic  attempt 
to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Church  in  Wales. 
Mr.  Asquith,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  is  a 
Liberationism  The  Liberation  Society  has  of  late 
somewhat  receded  into  the  background,  but  when  it 
was  more  powerful  than  it  is  to-day,  it  found  in  Mr. 
Asquith  one  of  its  most  vigorous  champions.  If 
nothing  is  done  to  disestablish  the  Church  in  Wales 
in  this  Parliament,  no  one  will  attribute  that  failure  to 
any  lack  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  disestablishment 
on  the  part  of  either  the  Prime  Minister  or  his  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer. 

IN  OPPOSITION. 

When  Lord  Rosebery  resigned,  and  Mr.  Asquith, 
with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  took  his  seat  on  the 
front  Opposition  Bench,  he  went  back  to  the  Bar  for 
the  necessary  but  prosaic  object  of  earning  his  living. 
It  is  difficult  to  combine  a  large  practice  at  the  Bar  with 
active  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 


Mr.  Asquith,  thanks  to  his  robust  physique,  his 
great  power  of  work,  and  his  almost  uncanny  quick- 
ness of  appreciation  of  questions  under  discussion, 
either  in  the  Law  Courts  or  in  the  Legislature,  was 
one  of  the  two  ex-Ministers  who  improved  rather 
than  impaired  their  position.  Lord  Rosebery  resigned, 
and  shortly  afterwards  his  example  was  followed 
by  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Morley.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  who  had  not  the  excuses  of  Mr.  Asquith 
for  slackness  in  the  discharge  of  his  Parliamentary 
duties,  almost  disappeared  from  public  life.  Hence, 
when  the  Liberal  Party  met  to  choose  its  leader,  there 
were  only  two  possible  candidates,  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman  and  Mr.  Asquith.  The  Party  rallied 
round  the  older  man,  and  Sir  Henry  became  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  with  a  title  to  the  next  Premiership. 
Mr.  Asquith  showed  no  trace  of  disappointment  or 
resentment,  but  served  his  new  leader  as  loyally  as  he 
had  served  all  his  predecessors. 

DURING  THE  BOER  WAR. 

It  was  not  until  the  Boer  War  that  Mr.  Asquith 
strained  the  confidence  with  which  he  had  up  to  this 
point  been  regarded  by  the  whole  of  the  Party.  As 
it  is  the  only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  the  apothecary,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  trace  its  origin. 

If  the  Liberal  Party  had  done  its  duty  and  had 
fearlessly  probed  the  Jameson  Conspiracy  to  the 
bottom,  the  confidence  of  the  Boers  in  the  integrity  of 
the  British  Government  would  have  been  established, 
and  the  war  would  have  been  averted.  To  Mr. 
Asquith's  credit  may  be  put  the  fact  that  he  publicly 
condemned  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  refusing 
to  insist  upon  the  production  of  the  suppressed 
telegrams. 

The  second  contributory  cause  to  Mr.  Asquith's 
mistake  was  the  personal  devotion  with  which  he 
regarded  Lord  Milner.  The  third  was  his  belief  that 
when  once  your  country  goes  to  war,  whether  the  war 
is  right  or  wrong,  just  or  unjust,  you  must  back  it  to 
the  last 

THE  SPLIT. 

Affairs  came  to  a  head  when  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  was  invited  to  the  famous  banquet  at  the 
Holborn  Restaurant,  at  which  he  made  the  momentous 
speech  condemning  the  "  methods  of  barbarism  "  in 
South  Africa,  which  proved  the  turning-point  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Party.  Mr.  Asquith  was  not  invited 
to  that  meeting,  nor  were  any  of  his  colleagues  who 
sympathised  with  the  war.  He  begged  Sir  Henry  to 
remain  on  the  fence,  and  to  abstain  from  identifying 
himself  either  with  the  pro-Boer  or  the  anti-Boer 
section  of  the  Party.  Sir  Henry  listened  to  his 
lieutenant's  appeal  with  the  courtesy  and  respect 
which  he  always  showed  to  Mr.  Asquith,  but  the 
shrewd  political  instinct  and  the  warm  heart  of  the 
older  man  were  proof  against  Mr.  Asquith's  arguments. 
He  went  to  the  dinner,  and  at  that  dinner  pronounced 
his  famous  phrase  concerning  the  "methods  of 
barbarism,"  which   precipitated   the   breach  with 
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Lord  Rosebery,  but  secured  South  Africa  for  the 
Empire. 

That  result,  however,  which  is  now  obvious  to  all 
men,  was  at  that  time  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the 
future.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  speech 
was  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  League,  under  Lord 
Rosebeiys  leadership.  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  and  Mr.  Haldane  became  vice-presidents  of  the 
League,  while  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was 
left  with  what  was  regarded  as  the  pro-Boer  minority 
in  a  condition  of  comparative  impotence.  In  that 
condition  he  remained  until  the  time  of  the  General 
Election,  when  a  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  the 
scene. 

REPARATION. 

Probably  no  one  of  all  those  who  followed  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Milner  recognises  more  frankly 
than  Mr.  Asquith  the  extent  of  the  disaster  in  which 
that  brilliant  but  perverse  Pro-Consul  involved  the 
Empire.  If  he  has  not  publicly  made  confession  in 
a  white  sheet,  he  has  done  better.  Words  are  cheap 
and  easy  of  utterance ;  acts  are  more  eloquent  Mr. 
Asquith  has  brought  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  no  one  in  the  Ministry,  not 
even  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself,  was  more  resolute 
in  carrying  out  the  policy  for  ending  the  mischief  of 
the  war  by  re-establishing  self-government  in  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  than  Mr. 
Asquith.  The  great  instrument  which  gave  the 
conquered  territories  back  to  the  local  population  was 
very  largely  Mr.  Asquith's  work.  The  memory  of  that 
fact  may  well  silence  any  further  criticisms  of  Mr. 
Asquith's  defection  during  the  war. 

HIS  DEVOTION  TO  C.-B. 

Another  thing  which  must  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that,  although  Mr.  Asquith  felt  it  his  duty  to  follow 
Lord  Rosebery  to  Chesterfield,  he  never  allowed  his 
adhesion  to  the  Liberal  League  to  break  off  his  friend- 
ship with  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  rela- 
tions between  the  two  men  remained  as  they  had  ever 
been.  This,  indeed,  is  the  strongest  possible  testimony 
to  the  estimate  which  Sir  Henry  formed  of  the  sterling 
character  and  sincere  convictions  of  his  colleague. 

There  is  even  more  than  that.  Sir  Henry  knew 
Mr.  Asquith  not  merely  as  a  colleague,  but  as  a  man, 
and  when,  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Liberal 
League,  Sir  Henry  was  confronted  by  the  greatest 
sorrow  which  ever  darkened  his  life,  Mr.  Asquith, 
more  than  any  other  man,  realised  and  shared  the 
intensity  of  his  grief. 

c.-b/s  first  colleague. 

When  Sir  Henry  formed  his  Administration,  the 
first  man  to  whom  he  offered  office  was  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Asquith's  prompt  acceptance  of  the 
post  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  paralysed 
an  abortive  cabal  which  it  was  attempted  to  organise 
on  behalf  •  of  the  Liberal-Leaguers.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Asquith  do  anything  by  halves ;  he  became,  as  Sir 
Henry  afterwards  said,  "  the  most  loyal  colleague  a 


Minister  ever  had,"  and  their  personal  relations  were 
characterised  down  to  the  very  last  by  the  most 
affectionate  intimacy.  If  anything  could  have  recon- 
ciled Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  high  post,  it  was  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

A  FREE  TRADE  CHAMPION. 

Even  the  most  cursory  survey  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
services  to  the  party  must  include  some  reference,  how- 
ever brief,  to  the  splendid  service  he  rendered  in  com- 
bating the  fiscal  heresies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Many 
Liberals  did  well  on  the  platform,  but  Mr.  Asquith 
excelled  them  all.  Whenever  Mr.  Chamberlain 
spoke,  Mr.  Asquith  was  on  his  trail,  and  his  speeches, 
compact  of  thought,  ruthless  in  logic,  and  inspired  by 
the  fervour  of  intense  conviction,  contributed  more 
than  any  other  spoken  words  to  the  disaster  which 
overwhelmed  the  Tariff  Reformers  at  the  last  election. 

AS  MINISTER. 

As  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  had  not  much 
to  do  in  the  shape  of  preparing  Bills  for  the  legisla- 
ture until  this  Session,  when,  in  a  noble  speech 
addressed  to  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  the 
nation,  he  introduced  the  Licensing  Bill,  a  measure 
which,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  details, 
admittedly  raised  political  strife  to  a  heroic  plane 
During  the  last  months  of  C.-B.'s  Premiership 
Mr.  Asquith  represented  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  was  in  that  capacity  that  he  made 
a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  Two-Power  standard  in  terms  which  gave  more 
satisfaction  at  the  moment  than  a  close  examination 
quite  justified.  There  is,  however,  no  fear  that 
Mr.  Asquith  will  allow  the  first  line  of  defence  to  fall 
below  the  standard  necessary  for  our  Imperial  safety. 

HIS  AMERICAN  SYMPATHIES. 

On  foreign  affairs  Mr.  Asquith  has  always  been  on 
the  right  lines.  He  has  confessed,  more  strongly  than 
many  English  statesmen,  his  anxiety  to  maintain  the 
closest  and  friendliest  of  relations  with  the  United  . 
States.  Speaking  during  the  Spanish-American  War, 
he  said :  "  My  sympathies  are,  and  have  been  from  the 
first,  entirely  and  heartily  with  the  United  States."  In 
liberating  Cuba,  he  said,  the  American  nation  were 
responding  to  the  demand  of  humanity  and  liberty, 
and  were  setting  a  worthy  example  to  the  great 
Powers  of  the  world.  Speaking  later  in  the  same 
year,  he  rejoiced  in  the  drawing  together  of  the  two 
great  English-speaking  races,  "  not  in  a  mere  gust  of 
transient  enthusiasm,  but  by  a  strong  and  durable 
bond."  A  better  understanding  between  the  two 
peoples,  he  rejoiced  to  believe,  which  had  formerly 
been  a  dream,  had  been  consolidated  and  crystallised 
by  the  pressure  of  events,  until  it  was  now  a  firm  and 
vital  reality. 

HIS  FOREIGN  POLICY. 

On  another  crucial  question  he  has  spoken  with 
no  uncertain  sound.    He  has  never  pandered  to 
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Russophobia,  and  has  always  supported  the  efforts 
that  have  been  made  to  establish  good  relations 
between  #St.  Petersburg  and  London.  On  general 
principles  of  foreign  policy  his  best-remembered 
speech  is  that  in  which  he  asked  "  what  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  had  done  or  suffered  that  they  were 
now  to  go  touting  for  alliances  in  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  Europe  ?"  Mr.  Asquith,  we  may  depend 
upon  it,  will  be  true  to  the  tradition  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman's  leadership.  While  holding 
by  the  entente  cordial*  with  the  French,  he  will  regard 
it  but  as  the  first  step  towards  a  series  of  other  ententes 
in  which  Germany  will  find  her  place.  A  Prime 
Minister  as  active,  energetic,  and  resolute  as  Mr. 
Asquith  can  do  a  great  deal  towards  promoting  more 
friendly  feelings  between  England  and  her  neigh- 
bouring nations  than  has  yet  been  attempted  by  any 
Government 

JOHN  BULL  AS  "  HOST." 

I  think  I  have  had  fewer  letters  from  Mr.  Asquith 
than  from  any  other  prominent  politician  of  our  time, 
but  I  cherish  greatly  one  brief  letter  I  received  from 
him  after  the  publication  of  an  article  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  in  May,  1906,  on  "John  Bull  as  Inter- 
national Host."  In  this  I  sketched  out  a  method 
by  which  the  British  Government  could  actively 
promote  good  feeling  between  the  English  and  her 
sister  peoples,  by  the  systematic  organisation  of 
international  hospitality  and  the  promotion  of  the 
propaganda  of  peace.  Mr.  Asquith  wrote  express- 
ing his  entire  concurrence  with  every  word  of  the 
article.  If,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  acts  upon  half 
the  words  that  article  contained,  we  are  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  bonne  camaraderie. 

C.-B.  AND  H.  H. 

The  question  now  remains,  What  will  the  real  Mr. 
Asquith  do  as  Prime  Minister  ?  Before  answering 
that  question,  let  us  first  consider  his  position.  He 
has  succeeded  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman's 
majority,  a  majority  which  Sir  Henry  kept  together 
by  an  extraordinarily  adroit,  good-tempered  policy  of 
iaisser-faire.  In  his  Cabinet  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  allowed  his  colleagues  and  the  various 
groups  of  his  Party  to  go  very  much  as  they  pleased. 
It  succeeded  to  a  marvel.  Sir  Henry  never  inter- 
fered with  a  colleague  so  long  as  he  kept  in  line,  and 
even  when,  as  at  the  time  of  the  Hague  Qonference, 
one  of  his  colleagues  consented  to  what  was  prac- 
tically a  betrayal  of  the  position  taken  up  by  his  own 
Government,  he  mourned  in  silence  rather  than  mar 
the  harmony  of  his  Cabinet  by  open  complaint. 

KING  LOG  AND  KING  STORK. 

It  is  impossible  for  Mr.  Asquith  or  for  any  man  to 
achieve  success  by  following  C.-B.'s  methods.  Neither 
by  temperament  nor  by  disposition  is  Mr.  Asquith  the 
man  to  try  it  Without  disrespect  to  either  of  the 
distinguished  statesmen,  I  may  say  that  King  Log  has 
been  succeeded  by  King  Stork.  Mr.  Asquith  is  in 
the  saddle,  and  the  reins  will  be  held  with  a  much 


firmer  hand.  I  do  not  believe,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Asquith,  when  once  he  realised  the  position  of  affairs, 
would  allow  a  British  Ambassador  to  remain  at  his 
post  who  openly  flouted  and  jeered  at  the  policy 
of  the  Cabinet  Neither  do  we  expect  to  see 
that  easy-going  acquiescence  in  the  quasi-mutiny 
which  has  prevailed  of  late  years  in  the  Navy.  Mr. 
Asquith's  instincts  of  loyalty,  which  have  been  put 
to  the  test  under  three  successive  Prime  Ministers, 
will  revolt  against  the  spectacle  of  an  Admiral  in 
command  of  a  Fleet  organising,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  a  conspiracy  against  the  Admiralty,  from 
which  he  takes  his  orders. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure,  and  that  is 
that  Mr.  Asquith  will  speak  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
He  will  endeavour  to  rule  his  Cabinet  as  he  ruled  his 
Home  Office,  by  rallying  round  him  colleagues  who 
are  convinced  of  his  selfless  devotion  to  public  duty, 
and  his  determination  to  sacrifice  self  at  any  cost 

A  MINISTRY  ON  SUFFERANCE, 

He  is  in  a  very  difficult  position.  The  House  of 
Lords  has  practically  placed  an  imperative  veto  upon 
all  legislation  which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Balfour.  The  determination  ex- 
pressed by  the  Liberal  Party  to  remain  in  office,  no 
matter  how  the  by-elections  may  go  during  the  next 
three  years,  has  practically  delivered  the  House  of 
Commons  bound  hand  and  foot  into  the  hands  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  No  matter  how  zealous  Mr.  Asquith 
may  be,  or  how  arduously  his  Cabinet  and  his  majority 
may  toil  in  the  cause  of  reform,  they  are  legislating,  and 
will  continue  to  legislate,  on  sufferance.  Only  in  the 
realms  of  Finance  and  Administration  can  they  act  in- 
dependently, but  it  is  precisely  in  the  realm  of  Finance 
that  the  greatest  dangers  lurk.  The  necessity  for 
meeting  on  one  hand  the  challenge  of  the  foreign 
navies,  and  on  the  other  of  providing  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions, to  which  both  parties  are  deeply  pledged,  will 
tax  to  the  uttermost  the  ingenuity  and  the  resources  of 
the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Asquith  vis-a-vis  with  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  curiously  reproduces  the  position  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  vis-a-vis  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the 
Cabinet  of  1880.  But  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  in  the 
Cabinet  a  much  more  powerful  and  trustworthy  ally 
in  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
ever  able  to  command.  There  is  no  reason  at  present 
to  anticipate  that  between  the  new  and  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  there  will  be  any  antag- 
onism. Mr.  Chamberlain  was  loyal  enough  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  long  as  the  Cabinet  of  1880  lasted,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  will  prove  less 
amenable  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  We 
need  not  prolong  our  speculations  into  the  dim  and 
distant  future.  It  is  enough  that  the  real  Mr.  Asquith 
is  likely  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  Minister  than 
the  pseudo  Mr.  Asquith,  who  unfortunately  has  too 
much  dominated  the  public  imagination. 
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Interview  with  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy. 


THE  Century  Magazine  publishes  this  month  a 
long  list  of  great  achievements  which  have  been 
accomplished  by  men  when  they  have  passed 
their  sixtieth  year.  If  that  article  were  brought  quite 
up  to  date  it  would  include  a  reference  to  the  master- 
piece which  Mr.  Imre  Kiralfy  is  just  finishing.  For 
Mr.  Kiralfy  had  just  turned  his  sixtieth  year  when  he 
began  the  construction  of  the  fairy  city  of  white 
palaces  which  he  has  constructed  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
as  the  home  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition.  It  is 
a  wonderful  city,  and  it  seems  a  criminal  thing  that 
such  a  dream  of  architectural  beauty  should  be  almost 
as  evanescent  as  a  dream,  for,  like  all  other  exhibi- 
tions, the  Franco-British  is  an  annual,  nor  is  there  at 
present  any  hope  that  those  who  do  not  see  the  Exhi- 
bition this  year  as  it  is  will  ever  have  a  chance  of 
seeing  it  again. 

When  I  interviewed  Mr.  Kiralfy  upon  his  handi- 
work he  was  engaged  in  escorting  a  party,  of  which 
Lord  Desborough  was  the  chief  person,  round  the 
grounds,  upon  which  10,000  men  were  busily  engaged 
in  reducing  chaos  to  order.  The  interview  took 
place,  therefore,  as  we  were  climbing  over  the  steps 
of  the  Stadium,  or  crawling  under  ladders  in  the  Court 
of  Honour,  or  looking  down  from  various  points  of 
vantage  upon  the  grounds.  None  of  the  exhibits 
were  in  their  places — we  only  saw  the  sites  for  the 
exhibits,  but  in  the  hurried  scamper  round  the  grounds 
we  saw  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Shepherd's 
Bush  Exhibition  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great 
exhibitions  of  the  world.  It  does  not  cover  as  wide 
an  area  as  that  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago, 
nor  has  it  the  advantage  of  a  Lake  Michigan 
lapping  its  quays  with  the  waves  of  an  inland  ocean. 
But  in  other  respects  it  compares  not  unfavourably 
either  with  the  Exhibition  of  Chicago  or  the  great 
Exhibitions  in  Paris.  London  has  been  a  long  time 
without  a  decent  exhibition.  In  this  respect  England 
has  not  been  true  to  herself.  In  1851  the  Great 
Exhibition,  which  was  the  pioneer  and  precursor  of  all 
subsequent  shows  of  the  kind,  achieved  an  enormous 
success,  of  which  the  Crystal  Palace  still  remains  as  a 
kind  of  belated  and  perishing  monument.  At  Earl's 
Court  exhibitions  have  become  perennial,  but  they 
have  been  all  more  or  less  private  ventures.  None  of 
them  has  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  an  international 
institution ;  but  that  is  what  the  Franco-British  Exhi- 
bition pre-eminently  is.  It  is  a  picture  in  bold  relief 
of  the  entente  cordiale  between  the  two  great  Western 
nations. 

"  You  have  a  great  deal  to  do  yet,"  said  I  to  Mr. 
Kiralfy,  "before  the  Exhibition  is  ready  to  be 
opened." 

Mr.  Kiralfy  said,  "  Much  to  do !  That  is  quite  true, 
but  think  how  much  bas  already  been  done.  We  are 
now  well  within  sight  of  the  end.    You  should  have 


seen  this  place  when  we  came  to  it — one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  acres  of  grass  fields  and  cabbage  gardens, 
a  bit  of  farm  land  lying  half-forgotten  at  the  very 
doorstep  of  London." 

"  How  long  ago  was  that,  Mr.  Kiralfy  ? 99 

"  More  than  two  years,  since  which  time  we  have 
been  at  work  night  and  day,  week-days  and  Sundays, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Now,  having  got  nearly  through  the  six  days  of 
creation,  I  hope  you  will  have  a  Sabbath  rest,  when 
you  can  contemplate  your  work,  and  you  will  not  need 
anyone  to  tell  you  that  it  is  very  good." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Kiralfy,  "I  could  do  very  well 
with  a  rest,  for  although  I  have  been  admirably  helped 
by  my  committees,  the  responsibility  of  the  construc- 
tion and  direction  was  left  to  me.  I  have  had  to 
improvise  a  complete  modern  city  with  all  the  appur- 
tenances thereof,  and  I  have  had  to  work  as  no  othq 
exhibition  builder  has  had  to  work,  under  the  moa 
stringent  rules  of  the  London  County  Council  The 
only  thing  that  I  have  not  had  to  provide  is  a  mayor 
and  a  town  council,  but  I  have  had  everything  else  to 
do.  We  had  to  begin  by  draining  the  whole  estate, 
for  there  is  almost  as  much  work  below  the  surface  as 
there  is  above.  When  you  reckon  thirty  miles  a 
drain-pipes,  twenty  miles  of  water-pipes,  four  and  a 
half  miles  of  gas-pipes,  and  fifteen  miles  of  electric 
cable,  all  of  which  are  below  the  surface,  you  can 
form  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  preliminary  work  we  have 
had  to  put  in." 

"Are  your  buildings  of  stucco,  like  those  ih 
Chicago  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Kiralfy,  "  not  like  those  in  Chicago, 
which  were  largely  built  of  lath  and  plaster.  rHie 
London  County  Council  refused  to  allow  us  to  use 
wood ;  the  Palace  and  Courts  are  all  built  of  steel  and 
iron,  and  the  cement  blocks  which  cover  the  skeleton 
frame-work  are  made  of  one  part  of  Portland  cement 
to  four  of  breeze.  The  cement  blocks  alone  cost 
,£100,000,  and  75,000  tons  of  steel  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  framework  of  the  buildings." 

"  What  do  you  consider  the  centre  of  the  show,  Mr. 
Kiralfy?" 

"  Oh,  the  Court  of  Honour,"  said  he,  "  with  its 
immense  cascade  and  the  lake,  which  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  buildings  all  designed  in  the  strictest  style 
of  Indian  architecture.  The  scene  will  be  a  gay  one 
when,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  the  Exhi- 
bition will  be  declared  open.  After  the  Court  of 
Honour,  the  Stadium,  a  structure  the  like  of 
which  has  never  been  found  in  any  previous  exhi- 
bition. I  can  only  say  that  it  seems  to  me 
in  every  way  worthy  of  being  the  arena  for 
the  Olympic  games  of  the  world.  The  turf  is 
looking  very  well,  the  track  has  settled  well,  and  the 
miniature  lake  for  the  swimming  competitions  and  for 
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Plan  of  the  Franco- British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 
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Views  in  the  Exhibition. 

(x)  The  Court  of  Honour :  (a)  The  Court  of  Arts ;  (3)  Palace  of 
British  Applied  Arts. 


deep  diving  is  a  unique  feature ;  while  the  arrange 
ments  for  the  convenience  of  competitors  in  the 
shape  of  lavatories,  dressing-rooms,  and  the  like  will 
beat  the  record.  The  exhibits  it  would  be  invidious  to 
mention.  Both  countries  are  sending  their  best, 
but  if  I  might  particularise  I  would  say  that  I 
hear  that  the  Art  Exhibition,  the  contents  of 
which  we  are  insuring  for  half  a  million  sterling, 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  Art 
that  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  country.  The 
value  of  the  Exhibition  and  the  exhibits  is  esti- 
mated at  anything  between  two  and  five  millions 
sterling.  In  one  respect  the  French  have  us  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  they  have  a  special  subvention  from 
their  Government  and  from  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council.  We  had  hoped  to  have  an  exhibition  of 
British  Municipalities  to  correspond  to  those  of  the 
French,  but  the  London  County  Council  cannot  legally 
make  any  such  vote,  and  the  Government  has  not 
voted  one  penny  to  the  cause  of  the  Exhibition, 
because  it  is  on  British  soil.  If  it  had  been  in  any 
foreign  country  they  would  have  supported  it  liberally, 
but  the  old  precedent  holds — for  a  Home  Exhibition 
the  Home  Government  pays  nothing." 

"  That  is  one  of  the  things  "  said  I,  "  that  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  will  probably  change,  although  I  am 
afraid  it  may  be  too  late  this  time.    But  what  do  yc* 
think  is  the  speciality  of  the  Exhibition  as  compare*, 
with  others  ?  " 

"  Its  compactness,"  said  Mr.  Kiralfy.  "  It  is  extrv 
ordinary  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  find  a  site 
so  convenient  within  twenty  minutes  of  Charing  Cross, 
which  is  the  centre  of  the  world." 

"  How  many  Palaces  have  you  got  ?  " 

"  Twenty,"  said  Mr.  Kiralfy.  "  In  building  them 
we  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  best  architectural 
advice  in  both  countries,  both  as  to  design  and 
construction." 

"But  you  have  no  Lake  Michigan/'  said  I 
mournfully. 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  but  our  waterways  will  be  one  of 
the  special  features  of  the  Exhibition,  and  in  the  hot 
summer  weather  we  expect  an  immense  run  upon  the 
electric  launches." 

"Apart  from  the  Court  of  Honour  and  the 
Stadium,  what  do  you  consider  the  centre  of  the 
Exhibition?" 

"  The  Congress  Hall,"  said  Mr.  Kiralfy,  "  in  which 
the  great  International  Congresses  will  be  held.  Of 
course,  this  Exhibition  is  both  political,  commercial, 
industrial,  and  scientific.  If  you  look  at  the  list  of 
our  Group  Committees,  and  the  names  of  the  chairmen, 
you  will  see  that  we  have  enlisted  ill  the  service  of 
this  Exhibition  the  most  competent  authorities  in 
every  department  of  life.  We  are  also  very  proud  of 
our  Court  of  Arts.  It  is  rather  like  a  catalogue, 
if  I  were  to  go  on  with  the  Court  of  Progress, 
the  Palace  of  Machinery,  the  Grand  Avenue  of  the 
Colonies,  and  the  beautiful  gardens.  I  have  not 
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time  to  speak  of  them  aU,  nor  have  you  time  to  see 
them,  but  they  cannot  fail  to  attract  millions  this  year." 
"  Millions,  Mr.  Kiralfy?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Kiralfy, "  we  can  take  in  a  million  a 
day,  and  have  room  to  spare." 

"  But  how  can  you  get  a  million  to  this  place  ?  " 

Mr.  Kiralfy  smiled.  "Are  you  not  aware,"  said 
he,  "  that  by  means  of  the  various  tubes,  railway  lines, 
and  motor  'buses  which  converge  at  Shepherd's  Bush, 
75,000  passengers  per  hour  can  be  delivered  at  our 
turnstiles  ?  " 

"  Now,  Mr.  Kiralfy,"  I  said,  "  this  is  all  very  well. 
I  can  see  you  have  done  admirably  for  the  more 
serious  side  of  the  Exhibition ;  but  what  about  the 
more  popular  side-shows,  which,  after  all,  constitute 
the  greatest  attraction?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Kiralfy,  "we  have  not  left  them 
out,  that  you  may  be  sure.  Our  midway  plaisaunce  is 
called  the  Court  of  Recreation,  which  we  have  studded 
thick  with  objects  of  interest,  among  which  the  fac- 
simile of  an  Irish  village  from  Ulster  is  one  of  the 
most  common.  We  have  also  villages  and  villagers 
from  Tunis  and  Senegal,  and  Old  London  in  the  days 
of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  said,  "but  these  are  all  exhibits; 
where  does  the  fun  of  the  fair  come  in  ?  " 

M  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Kiralfy,  "  these  things  you  must 
come  and  see  for  yourself  when  they  are  in  full  work- 


ing order.  Then  you  can  tell  your  readers  about  the 
mysteries  of  '  Flip  Flap/  of  the  great  Canadian  rail- 
way which  has  cost  ^20,000,  of  our  new  and  original 
toboggan  slides,  and  of  all  the  other  attractions ;  but  you 
will  not  find  anything  in  this  Exhibition  to  which  all 
the  world  and  his  wife  cannot  come.  Our  rifle  range 
is  unique,  for,  instead  of  the  familiar  old  range  with 
rabbits  and  targets,  we  have  a  sea  piece  upon  which  a 
boat  rises  and  falls,  and  is  a  challenge  to  the  gunners 
of  all  nations.  We  have,  of  course,  music  and  bands  and 
concerts,  but  the  great  charm  of  this  Exhibition,  as  of 
all  other  Exhibitions,  will  be  the  evenings,  when  in 
the  delightful  gardens,  in  the  shade  of  our  stately 
palaces,  the  visitors  will  stroll  at  leisure  enjoying  the 
electrically  illuminated  fountains,  and  the  great  cascade 
in  the  midst  of  the  great  Courts.  One  might  have 
been  transplanted  to  a  city  of  Fairyland,  so  far  away 
will  it  seem  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  City." 

"  Yet,"  said  I,  "  these  chimneys  are  a  disagreeable 
reminder  of  the  outer  world,"  pointing  to  the  two  huge 
chimneys  of  the  Electric  Supply  Company  which  stand 
just  outside  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  with  a  sigh  ;  "  the  Queen  also 
noticed  them  when  she  and  the  Empress  of  Russia 
visited  our  grounds.  We  are  hoping  by  a  judicious 
coat  of  paint  to  render  them  less  obtrusive.  But  after 
all  they  are  not  visible  from  the  greater  part  of  the 
Exhibition." 


The  Boy  King  of  Annam. 


His  Majesty  (who  is  seated  in  this  picture!  is  largely  a  fiction,  not 
merely  by  reason  of  his  youth,  but  because  the  government  is  in  the  hands 
of  France,  which  in  1884  proclaimed  a  protectorate  over  his  dominions, 
which  cover  52,000  square  miles.  Annam  is  therefore  somewhat  larger  than 
England  minus  Wales, 


Melbourne  l'unch.\ 

The  Tests  and  the  Testy. 

The  Major  (lugubriously,  to  Captain  Tones) :  "  Are  we  down-hearted  ?  n 
Both  (together) :  "  Ye-c-e-s,  we  are  ! r' 

(Which  isn't  sportsmanlike  ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  Lion  and 
the  'Roo  take  it  in  better  part,  both  recognising  that  the  last  word  in  cricket 
has  not  been  said  yet.) k 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftte  <>ie  us, 
To  see  our&els  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


Westminster  Casette.'] 

A  Tribute  to  the  Old  Chief: 


Westminster  Gazette.] 

Not  a  Question  for  Theologians. 

u  Exshcuse  me,  my  Lord,  I  agree  wish  Misher  Balfour  that  *  hish  is* 
matter  of  legal  and  historical  considerashuns  which  lawyers  and  polrti*huns  , 
are  more  competent  to  deal  wish  than — Bishops  !" 

["  It  is  no  good  quoting  Bishops  to  me,  not  at  all  because  they  are  I 
indifferent  to  justice,  but  because  the  raiher  complicated  legal  and  historical 
considerations  involved  are  of  a  kind  which  lawyers  and  politicians  are  more 
competent  to  weigh  than  theologians  as  such." — Mr.  Balfou*,  am  the 
Time-limit  in  the  Licensing  Bill.\ 


Daily  Chrome!*.-) 


The  Unionist  Platform  at  a  By-Election. 

Puzzle:  Find  the  Candidate. 


r  La  Silhouette.} 

A  Good  Example. 

For  once  all  the  organs  of  the  Press  are  in 
agreement. 

(Herr  Grober  presents  his  excuse*  to  the 
Reichstag  reporters,  who  bad  struck  work  becatuu» 
he  had  insulted  them.) 
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Westminster  Gazette. \ 

Across  the  Irish  Sea  Again. 

St.  Augustine  goeth  to  Ireland  with  a  new  instrument* 


Westminster  Gazette.} 

Taking  the  Child  to  School. 

Thk  Child:  "  It  would  be  much  more  comfortable  for  me  if  they'd  only 
.walk  along  together." 


Wakre  Jacob.} 

The  Ruinous  Competition  in  Armaments. 

John  Bull,  Uncle  Sam,  Japan,  and  Germany  are  all  inflating  their 
armaments  with  what  breath  they  have.  The  question  is,  who  will  first 
be  out  of  breath? 


Neue  Gl&Uickter.] 


This  is  the  uniform  in  which  the  next  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin  wul 
probably  have  to  appear  if  he  is  to  prove  acceptable  to  the  Emperor. 


II  Pat  a 


lL  una. 


Two  big  dogs  are  struggling  with  a  huge  bone  [Christian  Government  in  Macedonia]  found  by 
Lord  Grey,  the  Englishman,  with  the  intent  to  ossify  the  Balkan  questions. 


International  SjmdScate.} 

Uncle  Sam  and  Quo-Chin. 
Unclk  Sam: 


\j  hub  oah  ;     Whenever  that  Chink  gab  a 

(The  Italian  artist  seems  to  expect  a  sword  rather  than  peace  as  the  result.)  trouble  with  his  cousin  he  wants  me  to  help  him." 
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Edward  VII. :  u  Evil  be  to  him  who  speaks  evil  of  my  figure." 


Wilhklm.— The  Eagle  of  Words,  whose  tongue  is  never  still  and 
whose  moustache  is  always  waxed. 


/  kolas  :  M I  am  the  Little  Father,  who  does  not  believe  in  sparing        Emperor  Francis  :  "  My  poor  successor  !  What  a  heritage  for  him  ! " 
the  knout  and  spoiling  the  child." 

CARICATURES  OF  EUROPEAN  SOVEREIGNS  IN  "  LE  CRI  DE  PARIS," 
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Back  from  America. 


Germany  is  not  only  suffering  from  an  exress  of  unemployment  herself, 
bat  thousand*  of  Gernijns  who  were  thrown  out  of  work  in  America  have 
married  to  the  Fatherland. 


Wahre  Jacob.] 


I  Stuttgart. 


(z)  The  poor  man's  pipe  and  glass  under  the  block  policy. 

(a)  Cheap  smoking  and  drinking  is  suspended  in  favour  of  the  revenue. 
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Leading  Articles  in  the  Reviews. 


THE   DEFENCE   OF   THE  EMPIRE. 

Important  Proposal  by  Lord  Esher. 

The  most  important  article  in  the  May  magazines 
is  Lord  Esher's  "  To-day  and  To-morrow "  in  the 
National  Review.  It  is  important  because  it  contains 
a  serious  and  practical  proposal  to  create  a  new  and 
much  needed  security  for  the  effective  maintenance 
of  our  naval  supremacy. 

A  DOUBLE-HEADED  PROPOSITION. 

This  security  is  twofold.  First,  the  creation  of  a 
rt  iolute  public  opinion  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  two 
ships  to  the  German  one,  which  he  formulates  in  the 
following  couplet : — 

Let  Germany  force  the  pace, 
But  let  England  win  the  race. 

The  second  is  the  extension  of  the  principle  already 
recognised  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts  by 
creating  a  similar  committee  to  audit  the  Fleet.  "  If 
it  is  a  function  of  Parliament  to  audit  expenditure 
upon  which  national  credit  is  based,  is  it  not  equally 
its  duty  to  audit  the  Fleet  upon  which  our  national 
existence  depends  ?  " 

A  TWO  TO  ONE  SHIPBUILDING  PROGRAMME. 

Lord  Esher  says  : — 

If  it  is  recognised  that  command  of  the  European *seas  is  an 
inflexible  condition  of  our  national  security,  how  is  this  com- 
mand to  be  maintained  ?  The  "  two-Power  standard "  is  a 
good  phrase,  but  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  define  and  exemplify 
in  tnatirul  and  in  personnel^  in  ships  and  guns  and  men.  It  is 
far  easier,  far  clearer,  and  infinitely  more  safe  to  adopt  the 
simpler  standard,  and,  avoiding  "  paper  programmes,"  for 
every  ship  which  our  great  rival  builds,  to  build  two  of  equal 
strength.  Let  Germany  force  the  pace,  but  let  England  win 
the  race.  That  is  a  pregnant  phrase  and  a  plain  policy,  which 
every  member  of  the  British  electorate  can  understand.  Of  any 
sound  scheme  of  national  or  Imperial  defence,  naval  supremacy 
based  upon  the  simple  proposition  of  two  to  one  is  the  vital 
essence. 

THE  ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Lord  Esher  frankly  recognises  that  we  can  no 
longer  dominate  all  the  Seven  Seas  : — 

Even  ten  years  ago,  on  the  eve  of  the  South  African  War,  the 
flay;  of  England  flew  supreme  over  the  oceans  and  seas  of  the 
world.  To-day  we  have  been  forced  to  abandon  our  supremacy 
over  the  great  waterway  which  separates  Canada  as  well  as  the 
United  States  from  the  Far  East.  Although  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  with  the  pleasing  thought  that  this  abandonment  is 
due  to  the  Japanese  Alliance  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  blood 
relation  to  the  United  States  on  the  other,  it  is  due,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  the  rise  of  German  sea-power.  So  rapid  has  been  the 
acquisition  of  naval  strength  by  Germany,  and  so  formidable  are 
her  fleets  in  being  and  in  preparation,  that  she  has  forced  upon 
England  a  concentration  which  has  thrown  the  control  of  the 
Pacific  into  other  hands. 

WHY  THE  NEW  COMMITTEE  IS  NEEDED. 

Lord  Esher  points  out  the  good  results  that  have 
followed  from  the  appointment  in  France  of  Army 


and  Navy  Committees  representing  all  sections  of  the 
Chamber,  with  wide  powers  of  examination  and  with 
instructions  to  report  to  the  Chamber.    He  says  :— 

If  the  enfranchised  voter  is  the  supreme  authority,  surely  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  allowing  him,  through  his  elected  repre- 
sentative, to  come  face  to  face  with  the  highest  expert  opinion, 
and  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  the  supremacy  of  the  Navr 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  are  shams  or  realities.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  was  for  many  years  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  for  many  years  the  head  of  one  of  the 
State  Departments.  He  has  served  on  Royal  Commissions  and 
confmittees,  and  has  had  a  somewhat  varied  experience  of 
government.  He  can  affirm,  therefore,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
knowledge,  that  no  more  formidable  and  efficient  piece  of 
machinery  exists  within  the  constitution  for  ascertaining  the 
truth  than  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  of  Common? 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 
If  Parliament  is  satisfied  that  we  must  look  to  the  Fleet 
to  provide  the  first,  second  and  third  lines  of  national  defence, 
and  if  Parliament  is  in  earnest  in  declaring  that  no  money  shall 
be  spared  in  order  to  secure  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  at 
sea,  should  not  Parliament  itself  take  care  that  these  intentions 
are  made  good  ? 

The  Naval  Policy  of  Germany. 

Mr.  J,  Ellis  Barker  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  May  an  article  on  the  Naval  Policy  of 
Germany  Mr.  Barker  is  a  zealous  preferentialist, 
and  is  so  much  in  love  with  preference  that  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  handicap  its  adoption  by  admitting 
that  every  advance  in  that  direction  increases,  and 
justifies  the  increase,  of  the  German  Navy.  Pre- 
ference in  his  eyes  is  a  policy  of  offence  against 
Germany,  to  which  Germany  naturally  replies  by 
creating  a  navy  capable  of  defending  her  interest 
against  a  policy  which,  as  Mr.  Barker  says,  threatens 
not  only  to  narrow  her  outlets  for  her  manufactured 
products,  but  also  with  the  danger  of  seeing  her 
supply  of  raw  products  for  industrial  purposes 
diminish.  Believing  that  for  Germany  it  is  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  build  a  navy  that  can  cope  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Barker  insists  that  we  must 
at  any  cost  keep  ahead.  He  says  that  it  would  be 
madness  to  allow  Germany  to  outbuild  this  country 
in  first  class  battleships  : — 

Will  it  not  be  an  almost  equally  great  madness  for  this  country 
to  be  satisfied  with  but  a  small  margin  of  naval  superiority  over 
Germany,  and  thus  allow  her  to  hope  that  by  a  special  effort  she 
might  succeed  in  outbuilding  Great  Britain  ?  Will  that  pros- 
pect not  give  her  an  inducement  constantly  to  enlarge  her 
programme  and  thus  accelerate  the  mad  shipbuilding  race  ! 
Would  it  not  be^t  wiser  economy  to  demonstrate  to  Germany  at 
once  that  naval  competition  with  Great  Britain  is  hopeless  for 
her  by  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  for  every  German  ship 
voted  Great  Britain  will  lay  down  two  ? 

But  would  there  not  be  a  better  way  than  this, 
namely,  for  Mr.  Barker  and  all  his  fellow  Protectionists 
to  bury  Tariff  Reform  and  so  free  Germany  from  the 
immense  navy  which  Mr.  Barker  admits  she  roust 
build  in  self-defence  ?  The  Tariff  wars  to  which  Mr. 
Barker  invites  us  are  the  direct  provocation  to  naval 
war. 
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THE  LATE  PREMIER. 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  contributes  to  the  Socialist 
Review  for  May  a  personal  impression  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerrnan.  Mr.  Hardie  is  not  very  enthu- 
siastic ;  he  says  that  his  first  impression  of  him  was 
bad,  and  it  has  taken  years  to  erase.  In  the  winter  of 
1895,  when  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  question  of  unemployment,  Keir  Hardie 
accuses  him  of  deliberately  wasting  time  so  as  to 
allow  the  winter  to  pass  without  anything  being  done. 
Mr.  Hardie's  own  proposal  that  the  Government 
should  grant  a  sum  to  be  spent  in  supple- 
menting local  activities  in  those  localities  where 
distress  was  keenest  was  rejected,  and  Mr.  Hardie 
laid  the  whole  blame  of  the  rejection  upon 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerrnan.  Even  as  to  the  war 
he  is  not  satisfied,  for  he  says  if  Campbell-Bannerrnan 
had  spoken  out  earlier  he  might  have  rallied  to  his 
side  a  sufficient  volume  of  opinion  to  have  averted  the 
war  altogether. 

HOW  HE  FOUND  SALVATION. 

However,  he  did  find  salvation  afterwards,  and 
Mr.  Hardie  regards  the  war  as  the  turning-point  in 
his  career.  He  also  says  that  the  long  and  painful 
illness  of  his  wife  lent  a  softening  and  mellowing 
touch  to  his  character  which  has  been  seen  and  felt 
in  all  his  subsequent  career.  As  a  rule  politicians 
are  much  more  Liberal  in  Opposition  than  they 
are  in  office,  but  with  Campbell-Bannermari  it  was 
the  opposite.  When  his  Cabinet  was  formed  the 
casting  weight  of  his  influence  was  thrown  in  the 
scale  of  social  reform.  Time  and  again,  when  those  in 
charge  of  Bills  had  taken  a  reactionary  stand  on  some 
particular  point, Campbell-Bannerrnan  intervened  on  the 
more  advanced  side  and  thereby  made  it  possible  to 
carry  them.  The  fact  that  Sir  Henry  succeeded  so  well 
in  keeping  his  party  together  without  asserting  any 
authority  revealed  a  strength  of  character  and  a  real 
greatness  which  few  would  suspect  he  possessed.  His 
relations  with  the  Labour  members  were  always  of 
the  most  friendly  and  harmonious  kind,  and  Keir 
Hardie  thinks  that  if  he  had  been  twenty  years  younger 
it  is  very  probable  he  would  have  gone  over  to  the 
Socialists. 

His  Commanding  Quality. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Spender,  writing  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  says  that  fortitude  was  the  late  Premier's 
commanding  quality.  He  resembled  Lord  Salisbury 
in  thinking  that  the  public  should  come  to  them 
rather  than  that  they  should  go  to  the  public : — 

Sir  Henry  was  not  only  a  very  able  man,  but  he  was  also  a 
very  accomplished  and  gifted  man.  His  speeches  were  admir- 
able in  their  literary  form,  he  was  swift  and  ready  in  repartee, 
he  had  a  mind  stored  with  good  things.  If  he  stood  before  the 
public  as  a  homely  man,  it  was  not  because  he  lacked  culture, 
but  because  his  instinct  for  the  simpler  human  relations  was  by 
o  much  his  domir  ant  quality.    He  made  no  claims;  he  took 

osperity  and  adversity  with  the  same  equal  mind,  he  was 
».i  irely  without  resentment.  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  his 
career  was  creditable  alike  to  him  and  to  the  public.  It  shows 
the  value  in  this  country  of  the  upright  civic  qualities,  and  it 


affords  a  shining  example  of  the  power  of  character  and  courage 
to  overcome  prejudice. 

His  Two  Historic  Sayings. 

The  Positivist  .Review  says  that  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerrnan will  be  remembered  chiefly  for  two 
wise  and  courageous  sayings  : — 

It  was  he  who,  in  a  dark  hour,  denounced  our  measures  in 
the  Transvaal  as  "methods  of  barbarism."  It  was  he  who 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  cant  of  Imperialism  by  declaring  thai 
self-government  was  more  important  than  good  government. 

The  Albany  Review  for  May  pays  the  warmest 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
rnan. He  was  proof,  it  says,  not  only  against  the 
malice  of  enemies,  the  idle  chatter  of  London 
clubs  and  drawing-rooms,  b\it  against  something 
much  harder  to  resist — the  doubt  and  hesitation  and 
compromise  of  friends. 


THE  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  MARRIAGE  LAWS. 

The  Month,  a  Catholic  magazine,  for  May,  takes  up 
the  cudgels  on  behalf  of  the  new  Marriage  Laws  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which  came  into  opera- 
tion on  Easter  Sunday  last.  The  criticism  had 
been  made  that  it  was  both  immoral  and  anti-human 
to  make  an  obligation  to  keep  a  promise  depend  not 
upon  the  promise  itself  but  upon  the  presence  of  one 
priest  or  of  two  witnesses.  The  Month  takes  refuge 
behind  the  Infants'  Relief  Act  of  1874,  but  it  makes 
the  following  admission  : — 

The  man  who  hoodwinks  a  girl  by  means  of  a  promise  of  mar- 
riage which  he  knows  to  be  illusory,  is  a  blackguard,  and  nothing 
can  excuse  him  from  the  fulleit  reparation  he  can  make.  What 
the  Papal  legislation  says  is  only  that,  apart  from  such  obligation 
arising  from  the  eternal  laws  of  justice,  an  irregularly  made  pro- 
mise, regarded  in  itself,  creates  no  obligation,  and  that  the 
parties  to  it  are  free,  should  they  see  good,  to  change  their  mind 
and  cancel  the  agreement,  without  scruple  on  the  score  of  such 
promise. 

But,  unfortunately,  this  is  just  what  the  Papal  legis- 
lation does  no^  say.  It  makes  no  reserve  whatever 
as  to  the  obligation  arising  from  the  eternal  laws  of 
justice,  and  it  uses  the  phrase  that  "  marriage  before 
a  registrar  or  in  a  non-Catholic  place  of  worship  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  priest  is  declared  to  be  null  and 
void  before  God,  the  Church,  and  in  conscience." 

EXPLANATION  INEXPLICABLE. 

Now  what  the  non-Catholic  finds  some  difficulty 
in  understanding  is  how  there  can  be  any  obligation 
arising  from  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  which  is 
not  recognised  by  God,  the  Church,  and  in  con- 
science. If  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  are  some- 
thing independent  of  and  outside  God,  the  Church 
and  conscience,  then  we  shall  have  to  reconstruct 
our  philosophy  and  theology.  Hitherto  Protestants 
have  always  understood  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  claimed  to  be  the  accredited  organ  of  the 
Almighty  for  teaching  and  enforcing  the  eternal  laws 
of  justice,  but  now  there  is  an  extraordinary  divorce 
between  the  two.  It  would  seem  that  the  eternal 
laws  of  justice  are  one  thing,  but  God,  the  Church, 
and  conscience  are  altogether  other  things. 
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THE  LICENSING  BILL, 

Various  Views  by  Friends  and  Foes. 

The  Quarterly  Review  takes  up  its  parable  against 
the  Licensing  Bill,  which  it  curses  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel.  The  article  is  moderately  written,  but  the 
conclusions  are  absolutely  hostile  to  the  Bill. 

The  reviewer  points  out  that  the  public  do  not 
adequately  appreciate  the  fact  that  since  1870  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  has  increased  by 
12,000,000,  but  the  number  of  fully  licensed  houses 
and  beer-houses  has  fallen  from  117,488  to  97,554. 
That  is  to  say  that  the  proportion  of  licensed  houses 
to  population  has  fallen  from  53*3  to  27*9  per  10,000, 
a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half.  These  figures  are 
taken  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Inland  Revenue 
Department. 

NOT  MUCH  REDUCTION  AFTER  ALL  ! 

The  Licensing  Bill  only  proposes  to  get  rid  of 
30,000  public-houses  in  the  next  fourteen  years, 
whereas  the  exact  operation  of  the  existing  law  has 
cut  down  20,000  in  the  last  thirty-nine  years.  In  the 
three  years  since  the  last  Licensing  Act  was  passed 
4,000  old  licences  have  either  lapsed  or  have  been 
refused  renewal,  and  2,805  were  refused  on  grounds 
entitling  them  to  compensation.  The  average  reduc- 
tion per  annum  under  the  Act  of  1904  has  been  1,300. 
The  new  Bill  will  reduce  them  at  the  rate  of  2,300, 
but  that  is  all. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  number  of  public-houses 
has  been  reduced  the  number  of  clubs  has  been 
increased.  Between  1887  and  1896  the  annual  rate 
of  increase  was  190.  In  the  last  three  years  it  has 
been  about  180,  and  there  are  now  7,250  clubs  on  the 
register,  so  that  for  every  three  public- houses  shut  up 
not  more  than  one  club  is  opened. 

A  NOVEL  WAY  TO  REDUCE  DRUNKENNESS. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  article  is  the 
point  which  it  makes  as  to  the  relation  that  exists 
between  the  number  of  public-houses  and  the  relation 
between  public-houses  and  drunkenness.  The  figures 
quoted  from  the  official  licensing  statistics  prove  that 
the  truth  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  Instead  of  it  being  true  that  the  fewer  public- 
houses  the  less  drunkenness,  the  statistics  prove  that 
the  more  public-houses  the  less  drunkenness.  In 
counties  where  there  are  under  thirty  licences  per 
10,000  population  the  convictions  for  drunkenness 
are  5  7 '39,  but  where  there  are  over  fifty  licences  per 
10,000  the  convictions  are  only  33*22.  In  county 
boroughs  there  are  71*05  convictions  for  drunkenness 
where  there  are  under  twenty  licences  per  10,000, 
but  there  are  only  35*27  in  places  where  there  are 
over  fifty  licences  per  10,000.  That  is  to  say,  you 
double  the  number  of  public-houses  and  you  halve 
the  number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness. 

THE  PERILS  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  reviewer,  like  many  other  people,  seems  to  have 
forgotten  that  justices  who  are  eager  to  reduce  licences 
encourage  the  police  to  enforce  the  laws  against 


drunkenness  more  strictly — whence  more  arrests: 
while  lax  justices  mean  lax  police  and  fewer  arrests. 

The  reviewer  mentions  that  Tynemouth  has  thm 
times  as  high  a  rate  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  a- 
any  other  town  in  the  Kingdom.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  most  Tynesiders  go  to  Tynemouth  to  get  drunk. 
The  density  of  population  has  very  little  bearing  upon 
drunkenness  in  county  boroughs.  Where  the  popula- 
tion is  under  10,000  per  square  mile  the  number  of 
convictions  is  56*5,  and  in  similar  boroughs  where 
the  population  is  three  times  as  great  the  number  of 
convictions  is  almost  exactly  the  same, 

IS  THE  BILL  JUST?     NO  ! 

Is  the  Bill  just  ?  asks  the  writer,  and  he  answers 
the  question  emphatically  that  it  is  not.  His  chief 
objection  to  the  time  limit  is  that  after  fourteen  years 
all  licences  will  be  new  ones,  and  the  local  veto  will 
be  automatically  established,  so  that  a  bare  majority 
of  the  ratepayers  in  any  locality  may  shut  up  all  the 
public-houses  without  compensation.  The  scheme 
means  financial  ruin,  nor  can  any  conclusion  make  it 
anything  else.  Publicans  being  doomed  men,  they 
will  make  the  most  of  their  time  limit  and  sell  as  much 
drink  as  possible  in  order  to  minimise  the  loss  which 
is  threatened. 

The  Quarterly  reviewer  would  throw  out  the  Bill  and 
introduce  another  one  recasting  the  whole  scheme  of 
licensing  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the 
altered  conditions,  and  would  also  "  make  the  law  an 
auxiliary  force  in  promoting  the  movement  for  sub- 


A  Heartrending  Cry. 

(By  Our  Office  Boy.) 
\With  apologies  to  John  Hassell  and  th*  Vacuum  Clcatur  C(mtpanj.\ 
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stituting  places  of  rational  refreshment  for  mere  drink- 
ing bars,  and  would  thus  enable  it  to  exercise  its 
proper  function  of  levelling  up  in  harmony  with  public 
opinion." 

Unco  Guid  an*  Dru'ken  Glesgae. 

There  is  a  very  startling  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review  for  May  by  Mr.  T.  Good,  who  writes  on  the 
experiences  of  Glasgow  and  Sheffield.  In  Glasgow 
Sunday  closing  is  severely  enforced,  and  the  public- 
houses  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
on  some  of  the  popular  holidays  they  are  closed  all 
day.  No  music,  singing,  reciting  or  games  of  any 
kind  or  description  are  permitted  in  Glasgow's  public- 
houses.  And  there  are  no  barmaids  !  You  are  not 
allowed  even  to  look  at  a  sporting  paper,  and  if  you 
laugh  you  are  turned  out ! 

In  Sheffield  public-houses  are  open  for  six  hours  on 
Sunday  and  three  hours  longer  than  Glasgow  each  work- 
ing day.  They  have  barmaids,  music,  singing,  reciting, 
games,  etc.  The  two  cities  are  not  unlike  in  being 
great  industrial  centres;  one  is  Scotch,  the  other  is  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Good  maintains  that  the  strict  temperance 
system  applied  to  Glasgow  as  compared  with  the  lax 
system  in  force  in  Sheffield  has  produced  disastrous 
results.  There  are  five  times  as  many  cases  of 
drunkenness  in  proportion  to  the  population  in  Glas- 
gow as  there  are  in  Sheffield. 

He  also  asserts  that  as  the  net  result  of  the  increased 
stringency  which  began  in  1905,  it  was  found  that 
the  arrests  on  account  of  drunkenness  showed  an 
increase  from  18*3  to  24*2  per  1,000  of  the  estimated 
population.  Mr.  Good  maintains  that,  bad  as  this  is, 
secret  drunkenness  in  the  home,  which  does  not  lead 
to  arrest,  is  much  worse. 

This  is  another  illustration  of 
the  superlative  falsity  of  statistics 
taken  in  vacuo. 

A  Bill  to  Promote  Sobriety. 

Sir  Thomas  P.  Whittaker,  M.P.» 
contributes  to  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury an  article  entitled  "Will  the 
Licensing  Bill  Promote  Sobriety?" 
As  he  had  more  hand  in  framing 
the  Licensing  Bill  than  anyone 
else,  he  answers  this  question  in 
the  affirmative.  At  present,  he 
says  — 

Opportunities  and  facilities  for  indul- 
gence which  degrades  and  demoralises 
character  and  destroys  health  as  no 
other  evil  agency  does  are  specially 
licensed  and  sanctioned  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  just  where  everything  com- 
bines to  render  them  most  undesirable, 
dangerous,  and  damaging.  It  is  because 
the  Licensing  Bill  makes  definite  provis- 
ion for  compulsorily  reducing  the  number 
of  these  opportunities  and  facilities, 
and  also  for  effectively  controlling  those 
that  will  remain,  that  it  is  a  genuine 
measure  of  temperance  reform  and  will 
promote  sobriety  and  the  social  welfare 
of  the  community. 


Dealing  with  the  argument  that  the  suppression  of 
public-houses  is  followed  by  the  increase  of  clubs,  he 
replies  that  statistics  show  that  this  is  not  the  case  : — 

There  are  more  clubs  in  proportion  to  population  in  the 
group  of  towns  where  public -houses  are  most  numerous  than 
there  are  in  the  group  where  public-houses  are  fewest.  The 
comparative  scarcity  or  abundance  of  public-houses  is  not  the 
key  to  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of  clubs.  It  must  be  sought 
elsewhere. 

What  Austria  is  Doing. 

The  Internationa/  for  April  gives  us  some  interesting 
information  as  io  Temperance  Legislation  that  is  being 
attempted  in  Austria.  There  are  two  Bills.  The  first 
limits  the  issue  of  licences  for  the  sale  of  alcohol.  In 
communities  up  to  500  inhabitants  there  may  be  only 
one  licence  for  the  sale  on  draught,  and  one  licence 
for  the  sale  r  by  retail  of  distilled  spirituous  liquors. 
In  larger  communities  one  licence  for  the  sale  on 
draught,  or  one  for  the  sale  by  retail  at  most,  may  be 
granted  for  every  500  inhabitants.  The  second  Bill 
deals  with  the  establishment  of  public  homes  for 
;nebriates. 

Will  Drink  Dominate  the  Church? 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May  Mr.  D.  C. 
Pedder  deals  faithfully  with  the  spirituous  and  spiritual 
alliance  against  the  Licensing  Bill : — 

It  is  difficult  not  to  feel  with  indignation  that  the  conduct  of 
the  country  clergy  generally  in  this  all-important  crisis  seems  to 
be  governed  rather  by  a  consideration  of  the  interests  of  the 
Church  than  of  the  poor  among  whom  they  live.  They  feel 
that  the  fate  of  the  Education  Bill  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  the  Licensing  Bill. 
The  Church  has  practically  received  the  ultimatum  of  Drink  on 
the  subject.    She  stands  now  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 


■  ■  r^v  


It  estmituter  Gazette. \ 

An  Episcopal  Charge. 

Bishop  Gore,  speaking  in  the  Town  Hall  in  Birmingham  on  Monday,  April  6th,  made  a  poweiful 
attack  on  the  "Trade,"  and  supported  the  Licensing  Bill. 
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THE   EDUCATION  BILL. 

Pleas  for  Peace. 
In  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  Dr.  Guinness 
Rogers  pleads  for  an  Educational  Concordat.  He 
rejoices  in  the  progress  that  is  being  made  towards 

the  acceptance 
of  an  educa- 
tional compro- 
mise, and  re- 
news his  plea 
for  a  Free  Con- 
ference  of 
representatives 
of  different 
opinions.  He 
deprecates  such 
a  sectarian  tri- 
umph of  the 
Free  Churches 
as  would  be 
secured  if  de- 
nominational 
teaching  were 
to  be  forbidden 
in  all  schools. 
What  we  need, 
he  says,  is  a  sys- 
tem of  schools 
which  shall 
meet  the  needs 
of  all  parties, 
and  yet  shall  not  offend  the  conscience  of  any. 
The  Peckham  election,  he  thinks,  has  done  good 
in  reminding  both  parties  of  their  real  enemies. 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester. 
Under  the  title  of  "  An  Extremist's  View  of  an 
Educational  Compromise,"  the  Bishop  of  Manchester 
puts  forward  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  a  scheme  of  his 
own,  which  he  thinks  contains  the  outlines  of  a  settle- 
ment that  will  not  sin  against  the  first  principles  of 
toleration  and  of  national  progress.  The  Bishop  has 
not  the  gift  of  lucid  exposition,  but  one  point  is  clear : 
"Since  the  scheme  would  in  effect  attach  to  each 
school  a  supernumerary  teacher  qualified  and  accus- 
tomed to  the  school,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Local  Education 
Authorities  and  by  the  teachers,  and  would  promote 
educational  efficiency  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the 
schools."  The  following  is  the  Bishop's  summary  of 
the  advantages  of  the  scheme  : — 

The  scheme  which  has  been  indicated  in  outline  certainly 
fulfils  the  following  requirements:  (i)  It  makes  for  continuous 
and  consistent  religious  instruction  in  each  school.  (2)  It  tends 
to  bring  that  instruction  into  harmony  with  religious  life  outside 
the  school.  (3)  It  imposes  no  part  of  religious  instruction  on 
the  rates  and  taxes.  (4)  It  throws  open  all  publicly  paid 
teacherships  to  all  teachers  without  distinction  of  creed,  except 
in  the  cases  where  the  school  is  entirely  of  one  religious  charac- 
ter, and  the  building  provided  by  the  denomination  without  any 
charge.  (5)  With  that  single  exception,  which  hardly  is  an 
exception,  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority  the  entire 
disposal  of  all  teacherships  the  salaries  of  which  are  drawn  from 
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The  Bishop  of  St  Asaph. 


public  funds.  (6)  It  gets  rid  of  all  the  problems,  religious  and 
political,  which  surround  the  existence  of  undenominational 
teaching,  which  as  a  form  of  religious  teaching  is  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  England,  and  is  really  at  the  very  root  of  all  our 
religious  difficulties.  (7)  It  is  perfectly  honest  in  its  treatment 
of  school  trusts. 

The  "Church  Quarterly"  Scheme* 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  publishes  an  article 
concerning  the  Education  Question,  in  which  it  mildly 
chides  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  being  too 
much  given  to  compromise.    The  reviewer  says  : — 

What  we  would  suggest  is  that  no  heroic  measures  should  be 
undertaken,  that  alterations  based  on  sound  principles  should  be 
introduced  where  possible,  and  that  we  should  gradually  modify 
our  education  system  on  wise  lines. 

We  are,  for  example,  in  favour  personally  of  faci  it  s  in  all 
schools,  or  rather  more  than  that ;  we  are  in  favour  of  .ind  we 
should  like  to  see  introduced,  a  system  by  which  childr  n  in  all 
schools  could  be  taught  in  accordance  with  their  parents'  wishes ; 
but  the  sudden  change  of  the  system  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
council  schools  for  thirty  years  would  in  our  opinion  be  most 
unwise.  So  there  may  be  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  many  non- 
provided  schools  being  taken  over  by  the  local  authority  on  con- 
ditions. But  we  think  it  would  be  very  unwise  if  any  Bill  should 
be  introduced  forcing  this  on. 

Freedom  will  be  gained  if  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  were 
repealed,  and  in  its  place  the  following  conditions  were  intro- 
duced. The  lofcal  authority  should  be  free  if  they  thought  fit  in 
any  school  under  their  control  to  give  religious  instruction,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  parents,  or  to  grant  facilities 
for  such  instruction. 

We  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  great  body  of  the 
village  schools  should  be  really  the  village  school,  and  should 
represent  the  whole  body  of  the  people  :  that  is  to  say,  that 
they  should  be  provided  and  not  non-provided  schools  ;  but,  if 
they  are  to  be  that,  they  must  really  represent  the  village  and 
not  the  opinions  of  the  London  County  Council.  If  the  village 
wants  Church  teaching,  it  must  have  it  in  its  own  school. 

Under  this  scheme  "nothing  would  compel  the 
County  Council  to  take  over  the  schools,  nothing 
would  compel  the  owners  to  transfer  them,  but  they 
would  be  able  to  make  reasonable  and  fair  conditions 
on  both  sides." 

As  regards  the  question  of  tests,  this  is  what  the 
writer  believes  would  be  the  best  system  : — 

That  no  test  should  beitnposed  upon  any  teacher  in  ar.y  elemen- 
tary school  before  his  appointment  :  that  no  teacher  should  be 
compelled  to  give  the  religious  instruction,  and  that  the 
religious  instruction  should  be  separately  paid  for  and  arranged  : 
and  that  the  education  authority  or  the  school  managers  should 
be  at  liberty  to  satisfy  themselves  that  in.  training  and  in  other 
ways  any  one  of  the  teachers  already  appointed  is  fi.ted  to 
give  the  religious  instruction.  We  do  not  believe  that  in  this 
case  any  test  would  be  desirable.  We  think  that  the  two  condi- 
tions which  should  be  asked  for  are  the  willingness  of  the  teacher 
to  give  the  instruction,  and  the  evidence  tnat  he  has  obtained 
some  training. 

To  Keep  out  the  Atheist. 

In  the  International  for  April  Mr.  Harold  Begbie 
writes  a  somewhat  dithyrambic  dissertation  concern- 
ing the  key  of  knowledge,  the  gist  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  following  sentence : — 

While  the  story  of  Christianity  should  be  left  for  the  mother 
or  the  priest  to  tell  to  little  children,  the  State  must  be  solicit- 
ous to  succour  the  naturally  religious  disposition  of  the  scholars. 
For  the  real  soul  of  this  question  is  not  how  to  get  dogma  into  a 
school,  but  how  to  keep  Mammon  out.  Persuade  the  world  that 
you  have  God  in  your  school,  and  they  will  grow  cool  to  the 
priest.    It  is  the  Atheist  who  must  be  kept  out,  not  the  priest 
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who  must  be  got  in.  Is  this  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  accom- 
plish ?   I  think  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world. 

Education,  without  Religion,  can  be  religious.  It 
is  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive. 

The  "Secular"  Solution. 
Mr.  Harold  Johnson  in  the  same  magazine  pub- 
lishes an  international  survey  of  the  question  of  Moral 
Instruction  in  Schools.    He  says  : — 

What  we  are  coming  increasingly  to  see  is  that  the  Moral 
Education  of  children  in  schools  is  not  concerned  with  a  mere 
half-hour  (or  more)  ostracised  from  the  full -pulsing  common  life 
of  the  school,  but  with  all  the  influences  and  all  the  agencies 
which  operate  vitally  throughout  the  school  ;  that  it  is  the  ordi- 
nary "  secular "  curriculum  of  schools  with  which  we  need  in 
the  future  most  earnestly  to  concern  ourselves,  that  the  real 
"religious  difficulty  "  lies  here,  and  that  we  have  as  yet  barely 
begun  to  grapple  with  it. 

The  solution  of  this  difficulty  probably  lies  in  what  is  called 
"secular  education  99  (of  which  a  sound  Moral  Education  would 
be  an  integral  part),  with  a  use  of  the  Bible  (alongside  other 
great  humanistic  and  ethical  literature)  permitted,  "exclusively 
of  an  ethical,  historical  and  literary  character." 

The  "Secular"  Folly. 
The  Rev.  W.  G.  E.  Rees  writes  upon  what  he  calls 
"  The  Folly  of  the  Secular  Solution."  If  such  a  solu- 
tion could  be  forced  upon  us,  it  would  be  the  starting- 
point  of  a  controversy  wider  and  more  impassioned 
than  the  present  one.  He  replies  seriatim  to  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald's  arguments,  and  says  that  if 
England  is  to  perpetuate  and  improve  the  character- 
training  essential  to  her  children,  she  must  have  reli- 
gion in  her  schools,  and  if  she  is  to  have  religion 
permanently  in  her  schools  she  must  be  content  to 
let  the  parents  decide  in  a  practical  way  what  form 
their  religion  should  take.  We  can  only  get  rid  of 
this  difficulty  by  disposing  of  religion.  That  would 
be  the  way  of  folly  and  national  disaster. 

THE  NEW  LIBERAL  POLICY. 

The  "  Vicar  of  Bray,"  writing  in  the  Fortnightly 
Review  for  May  upon  the  "  New  Liberal  Policy," 
says  the  Peckham  election  has  .changed  the  Liberal 
tactics.  Before  Peckham,  the  idea  was  to  fill  up  the  cup 
of  the  House  of  Lords  by  sending  up  a  multitude  of 
measures  which  they  would  reject,  and  then  appeal 
immediately  to  the  country.  The  large  majority 
scored  by  Mr.  Gooch  has  changed  all  that,  and  fixed 
the  Liberals  in  office  for  at  least  three  years,  and  has 
deferred  indefinitely  the  final  capture  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  "  Vicar  of  Bray "  likes  the  Licensing 
Bill,  and  he  thinks  a  reaction  has  already  set  in  in 
favour  of  it.  He  hopes  it  will  pass,  also  the  Irish 
University  Bill.  He  would  postpone  the  Education 
Bill  till  next  year  in  order  to  allow  of  negotiations 
and  adjustments.  He  would  carry  the  Port  of 
London  Bill,  refer  the  Town  Planning  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  and  give  it  the  first  place  on  the 
programme  of  next  session. 

Mr.  J.  Arthur  Hill  contributes  to  the  Albany 
Review  for  May  an  interesting  article  in  which  he 
attempts  to  trace  the  relation  between  the  New 
Theology  and  modern  psychology. 


AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  CANALS. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  writing  in  Harper's  Magazine, 
on  Through  London  by  Canals,  speaks  very  strongly 
concerning  the  difficulties  of  the  English  canal  system. 
He  says : — 

With  a  single  exception,  that  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  add  to  or  improve  them 
in  the  last  eighty  years.  While  France  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  has  spent  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  develop- 
ing her  canals,  and  now  possesses  seven  thousand  miles  of  them, 
state-owned  and  toll-free  ;  while  Germany  has  spent  even  more 
and  can  now  boast  of  nine  thousand  miles  of  inland  waterways 
and  is  still  planning  for  their  further  extension — England  has 
done  nothing.  That  is  putting  it  almost  too  mildly.  She  has 
done  worse  than  nothing.  One- third  of  her  canals  she  has 
placed  at  the  strangulating  mercies  of  the  railways ;  two 
hundred  miles  of  them  she  has  allowed  to  become  derelict. 
On  the  Continent,  on  the  Rhine,  Neckar  and  Danube  Canal, 
for  example,  barges  of  600  tons,  driven  by  steam  or  electricity, 
ply  up  and  down,  and  craft  with  a  tonnage  of  from  250  to  500 
are  a  common  sight.  In  England  I  doubt  whether  there  are 
200  miles  of  canal  that  can  accommodate  boats  carrying  more 
than  100  tons.  Half  of  the  English  waterways  have  no  room 
for  barges  of  a  greater  capacity  than  from  forty  to  sixty  tons, 
and  the  remainder  find  their  maximum  at  thirty  tons. 

THE  NEGRO  QUESTION  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Baker  contributes  to  the  American 
Magazine  for  May  a  very  interesting  paper,  illustrated 
with  portraits  of  Mr.  Du  Bois  and  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, describing  the  conflict  between  the  negro 
parties  and  negro  leaders,  and  their  methods  of 
dealing  with  their  own  problem  in  America.  Mr. 
Baker  is  much  impressed  by  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  negro  race  in  the  last  forty 
years ;  the  negro  has  developed  remarkably  rapidly, 
especially  along  racial  lines.  A  negro  theatre  has 
come  into  existence,  and  there  are  two  hundred  negro 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  there  has  been  a  real 
development  of  the  negro  spirit  and  self-consciousness. 

Another  article  on  the  negro  question,  which  ought 
to  be  read  along  with  this,  is  Mr.  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington's paper  on  Negro  Homes,  in  the  Century 
Magazine  for  May.   

Socialism  in  American  Universities. 

Professor  Ely,  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  long  been 
regarded  as  the  foremost  leader  of  advanced  thought 
on  Social  Economics  in  American  Universities,  has 
been  interviewed  in  the  World  To-day  for  April.  He 
said : — 

"There  has  been  a  revolution  in  thought  in  the  universities  in 
the  country  in  the  past  twenty-five  years.  A  revolution  in  action 
is  bound  to  follow. 

"  Economists  to-day  are  distinctly  progressive.  I  believe  that 
such  natural  resources  as  forests  and  mineral  wealth  should 
belong  to  the  people  ;  I  believe  that  the  community  should  own, 
as  fast  as  it  can  be  prepared  therefor,  its  highways  or  railroads 
as  well  as  telegraph  and  parcels  post ;  that  labour  unions  should 
be  legally  encouraged  in  their  efforts  for  shorter  hours  and  higher 
wages ;  that  inheritance  and  income  taxes  should  be  generally 
extended  ;  and  that  child  education  should  be  substituted  for 
child  labour." 

"  Can  you  say  whether,  as  a  rule,  your  brother  economists  go 
as  far  as  you  do  ?  " 

"Well,  some  of  the  best  of  them  go  a  good  deal  farther  j 
many  not  as  far." 
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HOW   TO    REFORM  EDUCATION. 

By  an  American  Soldier. 

Colonel  C.  Larned  contributes  to  the  North 
American  Review  for  April  an  article  entitled 
'*  Education  from  a  Military  Viewpoint,"  which  con- 
tains a  great  deal  to  which  the  attention  of  all 
educationists  might  be  directed  with  advantage. 
The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  a  valued 
correspondent  in  India,  who  maintained  that  the  only 
people  who  had  any  manners  in  the  British  service 
abroad  were  military  men,  and  that  the  ordinary 
civil  servants,  coming  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
have  the  manners  of  grooms.  Colonel  Larned  does 
not  claim  that  military  education  is  superior  to  civil 
education  because  of  the  superior  manners  of  those 
whom  it  turns  out,  but  he  does  maintain  that  military 
education,  as  exemplified  at  West  Point,  develops 
character  and  ability  much  better  than  the  ordinary 
schools. 

Character,  he  argues,  is  the  essential  meaning,  in 
the  last  analysis,  of  every  attempt  he  has  seen  to 
define  education,  but  the  ordinary  school  from  this 
point  of  view  is,  he  asserts,  very  inferior  to  the  mili- 
tary school,  which  demands  the  renunciation  of  luxury 
and  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  places  the  service  of 
others  above  the  service  of  self  as  the  ideal  of  life. 
Of  the  4,500  graduates  whom  West  Point  has  turned 
out  in  the  105  years  of  its  existence,  2,370,  or  more 
than  one-half,  have  distinguished  themselves  in  civil 
life. 

Colonel  Larned  makes  a  series  of  suggestions  as  to 
the  way  in  which  the  four  great  fundamentals — • 
character,  body,  mind,  and  citizenship — could  be 
secured  by  grafting  some  of  the  military  system  upon 
the  present  methods  of  education.  He  holds  that 
every  public  school  in  the  land  should  furnish  one 
full,  nourishing  meal  to  its  scholars  as  part  of  their 
physical  training.  Athletics  should  be  scientifically 
supervised,  and  every  school  regularly  examined.  The 
sound  body  is  of  greater  importance  to  society  than  a 
mental  development  at  the  expense  of  health.  For 
mind  training  he  would  revise  the  whole  curriculum 
of  undergraduate  education.  He  thinks  that  education 
ought  to  be  continually  inspired  by  the  vital  needs  of 
society,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present  it  too  often  is, 
a  thing  apart — of  formulas  and  dead  issues,  dry  bones 
and  "  the  iridescent  film  on  the  surface  of  stagnant 
mind." 

It  is,  however,  in  his  suggestions  as  to  the  education 
of  youth  in  citizenship  that  his  proposals  smack  most 
of  the  soldier  : — 

For  Citizenship :  here  in  education  is  the  place  and  time  for 
Society  to  organise  its  body  politic  ;  to  make  the  citizen  ;  to 
safeguard  its  institutions  and  defend  its  integrity.  No  youth 
should  leave  school  without  a  clear,  practical  knowledge  of  his 
political  rights  and  obligations  ;  elementary  drill  regulations, 
and  the  shooting  of  a  gun  ;  the  political  history  of  his  country 
and  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  ;  the  skilled  use  of  his 
faculties,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  body,  its  functions  and  its 
(  ire.  Every  male,  rich  or  poor,  should  be  practically  taught 
the  operations  of  some  one  hand  trade,  and  the  elements  of  the 


gTeat  mechanical  motors.  Every  female,  rich  or  poor,  should 
be  taught,  besides  the  skilled  training  of  her  faculties,  the 
knowledge  of  her  bodily  functions  and  Maternity  ;  Domestic 
Economy ;  Sanitation,  Nursing,  Household  Chemistry  and 
Foods  ;  Needlework ;  Domestic  Architecture ;  and  some  one 
practical  wage-earning  handwork. 

His  last  recommendation  is  not  less  drastic.  He 
says  : — 

In  one  respect,  the  State  should  interpose  sternly  and 
emphatically  to  coerce  the  citizen  after  it  has  trained  him.  He 
should  be  required  under  severe  penalty  to  perform  his  political 
duties.  Absence  from  primaries  and  abstention  from  voting 
should  be  visited  with  immediate  punishment ;  and  public 
sentiment  should  be  educated  to  regard  the  neglect  of  civic 
duties  as  disgraceful  to  the  same  extent  that  neglect  of  duty  is 
with  the  soldier  a  shame  and  a  crime. 


HOME  READING  OF  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

An  interesting  feature  of  library  work  is  the 
increased  attention  given  to  the  needs  of  children, 
not  merely  to  the  supply  of  books  suitable  for 
children,  but  to  the  relations  of  public  libraries  to 
educational  institutions.  In  the  April  number  of  the 
Library,  Mr.  John  Ballinger  gives  an  account  of  the 
experiments  made  by  the  Cardiff  Public  Library  in 
the  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  reading  of  children. 
When  an  appeal  for  aid  was  first  made  to  the  School 
Board  it  met  with  a  cold  refusal,  but  after  three 
years'  work  of  the  library  and  the  teachers  the 
School  Board  realised  that  the  Public  Library  might 
well  become  the  successor  of  the  schools  in  carrying 
on  the  work  of  education,  and  a  joint  scheme  of 
organisation  was  agreed  to.  How  successful  has  been 
the  circulation  of  juvenile  books  through  the  school 
libraries  may  be  judged  from  the  following  figures : 
In  the  year  preceding  the  new  organisation  the 
circulation  of  juvenile  books  from  the  Public  Library 
was  31,419,  whereas  in  the  year  September,  1900, 
to  July,  1 90 1,  the  loans  through  the  school  libraries 
were  153,528,  and  during  the  school  year  September, 
1906,  to  July,  1907,  the  circulation  was  252,771. 
What  kind  of  books  does  the  library  send  to  the 
elementary  schools?  Stories,  fairy  tales,  tales  of 
adventure,  school  tales,  classic  tales,  etc.,  and  for 
older  children  travel,  history,  biography,  nature- 
books,  elementary  applied  science,  books  about 
games,  etc.  Again  and  again  the  teachers  say  the 
children  who  read  are  much  easier  to  teach. 


M.  Charles  Woes*te,  who  has  an  article  on  Edu- 
cation in  Belgium  in  the  Revue  Gknhrale  for  April, 
says  the  Catholics  are  opposed  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion, regarding  it  as  incompatible  with  their  principles 
of  liberty.  In  Germany,  where  it  has  met  with  some 
success,  it  was  established  under  the  influence  of  a 
different  regime,  but  in  some  other  countries  it 
has  been  a  failure.  In  Italy  it  exists  only  on  paper, 
and  in  France  the  results  have  been  disappointing. 
He  exhorts  the  Catholics  to  establish  more  schools 
and  to  carry  on  in  their  favour  an  active  propa- 
ganda. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  EAST  AFRICA. 

By  Mr.  Winston  Churchill. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine  for  May  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  gives  us  the  third  instalment  of  the  story  of 
his  African  journey.  Writing  at  Nairobi,  he  finds  the 
problems  of  East  Africa  are  the  problems  of  the  world. 
"  Colour "  is  the  dominant  question  in  the  highlands 
of  East  Africa.  There  are  at  present  2,500  whites  in 
East  Africa  and  5,000,000  black  aboriginals,  yet  the 
Colonists'  Association  declare  they  mean  to  make 
East  Africa  a  white  man's  country  !  What  they  wish 
to  do  is  to  keep  out  Asiatics,  who,  from  their  economic 
superiority,  would  be  able  to  clear  the  white  man  out 
of  East  Africa  as  the  brown  rat  extirpated  the  black 
from  British  soil. 

AFRICAN  AND  ASIATIC  BOTH  NEEDED. 

Mr.  Churchill  states  the  case  of  both  Europeans 
and  Asiatics  with  judicial  impartiality.  He  says  that 
the  entry  of  the  Asiatic  as  labourer,  trader,  and  capi- 
talist into  competition  in  industry  and  enterprise,  not 
only  with,  but  in,  the  Western  world  is  a  new  fact  of 
first  importance.  He  thinks  that  there  is  plenty  of 
room  in  the  world  for  all,  and  there  ought  to  be  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  assigning  different  spheres  to 
the  external  activity*  of  different  races  : — 

Yet  the  Asiatic,  and  here  I  also  include  the  African,  native 
has  immense  services  to  render  and  energies  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  and  material  progress  of  the  world.  There  are 
spacious  lands  whose  promise  can  never  be  realised,  there  are 
unnumbered  harvests  which  can  never  be  garnered  without  his 
active  co-operation.  There  are  roads  and  railways  and  reser- 
voirs which  only  he  can  make.  There  are  mines  and  forests 
which  will  slumber  for  ever  without  his  aid.  The  mighty  con- 
tinent of  tropical  Africa  lies  open  to  the  colonising  and  organis- 
ing capacities  of  the  East.  All  those  new  products  which 
modern  industry  insistently  demands  are  offered  in  measureless 
abundance  to  the  West — if  only  we  could  solve  the  Sphinx's 
riddle  in  its  newest  form. 

THE  TROPICS  FOR  THE  ASIATIC. 

The  fact  that  the  natives  of  British  India  will  be 
shut  out  of  self-governing  colonies  seems  to  him  to 
make  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  the  Imperial 
Government  should  afford  in  the  tropical  protectorates 
outlet  and  scope  to  the  enterprise  and  colonising 
capacity  of  Hindustan.  He  would  reserve  the 
highlands  for  white  men,  but  the  Asiatic  should  be 
encouraged  to  trade  and  settle  as  he  will  in  the 
enormous  regions  of  tropical  fertility  to  which  he  is 
naturally  adapted.  He  thinks  the  blacks  ought  to 
work,  but  he  admits  that  the  black  man  in  many  cases 
could  give  us  points : — 

And  to  compare  the  life  and  lot  of  the  African  aboriginal — 
secure  in  his  abyss  of  contented  degradation,  rich  in  that  he  lacks 
everything  and  wants  nothing — with  the  long  nightmare  of 
worry  and  privation,  of  dirt  and  gloom  and  squalor,  lit  only 
by  gleams  of  torturing  knowledge  and  tantalising  hope,  which 
constitutes  the  lives  of  so  many  poor  people  in  England,  is  to 
feel  the  ground  tremble  under  foot. 


In  McCIurfs  Magazine  for  April  Mr.  B.  J.  Hen- 
drick  publishes  a  character  sketch  of  Governor 
Hughes  which  is  very  eulogistic. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRESIDENCY. 

The  best  account  of  "  Big  Bill  Taft "  that  I  have  yet 
seen  is  Mr.  W.  A.  White's  account  of  the  popular  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  in  the  American  Magazine  for 
May.  It  is  copiously  illustrated.  Taft  is  described 
as  belonging  to  that  class  of  Americans  "  who  when 
occasion  requires  can  hook  up  their  wives'  dresses  in 
the  back  and  lace  their  own  shoes." 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  in  the  National  Review  says  that 
the  Swedes  may  succeed  in  nominating  Governor 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
Johnson  began  life  as  the  son  of  a  penniless  Swedish 
immigrant.  If  nominated  it  is  believed  he  could 
transfer  Minnesota  from  the  Republican  to  the  Demo- 
cratic camp.  Mr.  Low  also  mentions  the  startling 
fact  that  if  the  negroes  in  the  Northern  States  voted 
Democrat  they  could  elect  Mr.  Br,yan.  They  are 
threatening  to  do  so  on  account  of  their  disgust 
with  the  Republican  Government  for  the  injustice  to 
the  Twenty-fifth  Coloured  Regiment  in  the  affray  of 
Brownsville. 

Who  Will  Be  the  Next  President? 
The  Fortnightly  Review  publishes  a  very  well- 
informed  article,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Brooks,  entitled 
"  Presidential  Possibilities."  He  speaks  very  highly 
of  Mr.  Hughes,  but  he  says  that  outside  of  New  York 
Mr.  Hughes  is  little  more  than  a  name,  although  a 
familiar  one  and  an  esteemed  one.  He  thinks  the 
choice  of  the  Republican  Convention  will  fall  on  Mr. 
Taft;  the  Democrats,  he  thinks,  are  sure  to  put 
forward  Mr.  Bryan  once  more.  Of  Mr.  Taft  he 
says :  "  He  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  public- 
spirited  citizen.  He  is  in  every  sense  a  'big'  man, 
both  in  character  and  capacity  to  fully  measure  up  to 
the  exacting  standard  set  by  President  Roosevelt. 
Three  times  he  has  sacrificed  a  supreme  and 
dominating  arpbition,  that  of  rising  to  a  seat  upon 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience 
to  a  higher  call."  His  administrative  aptitudes  are 
unquestionable,  and  he  is  one  of  the  most  palpably 
honest  men  Mr.  Brooks  has  ever  met.  The  Labour 
men,  the  Negroes,  the  High  Protectionists,  and  the 
Conservatives  do  not  like  him,  and  politicians  dis- 
trust him  ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Brooks  thinks  he  will  be 
selected  as  a  candidate,  and  win. 


In  the  Positivist  Review  Mr. ,  Frederic  Harrison 
makes  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  abandonment  of  our 
policy  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt.  All  the  signs 
point  to  an  increased  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Egyptians  to  throw  off  the  English  yoke. 

The  Review  and  Expositor,  an  American  quarterly, 
publishes  in  its  April  number  an  article  by  the  Rev. 
Lansing  Burrows  on  the  Literary  Works  of  Thomas 
Paine,  namely,  the  pamphlets  entitled  "  Common 
Sense,"  "The  Crisis,"  "The  Rights  of  Man,"  and 
"  The  Age  of  Reason."  It  is  over  a  century  since 
Paine  died,  and  his  name  is  mostly  associated  with 
the  last-named  work 
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MR.   GLADSTONE   AT  OXFORD. 

More  Reminiscences. 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  C.  R.  L.  F.  concludes  his 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  visit  to 
Oxford  in  1890. 

THE  FUTURE  OF  LONDON. 

Asked  whether  he  expected  London  to  go  on 
growing,  Mr.  Gladstone  replied:  "Yes,  continually. 
In  another  century  London  will  have  ten  millions  of 
people."  Asked,  again,  whether  the  decay  of  the 
London  docks  and  their  dependent  industries  would 
not  affect  the  metropolis  very  much,  he  said : — 

We  can't  tell  yet.  London  is  not  like  the  great  towns  of  the 
North,  where  there  are  a  few  great  industries  liable  to  sudden 
upset.  Why  do  we  never  hear  of  great  distress  at  Birmingham  ? 
Simply  because  its  industries  are  so  sub-divided.  Small  industries 
are  preferable  to  great  ones  for  the  prosperity  of  a  town. 

What  would  cause  a  stupendous  industrial  revolu- 
tion, he  thought,  was  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 

NOT  TO  BE  DRAWN. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  sometimes  "  not  to  be  drawn." 
He  politely  but  firmly  repelled  a  tactless  person  who 
tried  to  draw  him  about  the  reasons  of  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  L.C.C.    "  Indeed,  he  had  not  heard  of 
it— was  not  much  in  the  way  of  hearing  current 
>ssip."    An  attempt,  not  to  talk  about,  but  to  draw 
\c  conversation  towards  the  Ionian  Islands  (to  which 
Mr.  G.  had  had,  in  1859,  a  somewhat  unsuccessful 
mission),  resulted  in  a  characteristic  cocking  of  his 
right  eyebrow,  and  a  remark  that  now  "  it  would  be 
very  pleasant  to  see  the  moonlight  in  the  quad- 
rangle." 

MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  MR.  CARNEGIE. 

Talk  about  Mr.  Bryce's  book  on  America  led  the 
statesman  to  speak  of  American  millionaires  in 
general,  and  of  Mr.  Carnegie  in  particular,  who  was 
then  making  ^£360,000  a  year.  Mr.  Gladstone  said 
he  had  done  his  best  to  have  Mr.  Carnegie's  book 
about  beginning  at  four  shillings  a  week  and  rising  to 
be  a  dollar  millionaire  disseminated  in  England,  but 
had  not  succeeded.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Carnegie  for  a  moment  that  bequeathing  one's  fortune 
to  one's  wife  and  children  was  a  bad  way  of  dis- 
posing of  it,  but  he  did  agree  with  him  emphatically, 
"every  word"  as  to  bequeathing  it  to  charitable 
institutions  : — 

When  the  Royal  College  of  Music,  he  said,  wanted  money 
and  was  begging  twenty  pounds  here  and  fifty  pounds  there 
with  great  difficulty,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  trying  every- 
where for  money  for  it,  my  daughter  wrote  to  Carnegie  and  he 
sent  her  a  cheque  for  ;£  1,000,  and  the  Princess  was  wild  with 
delight. 

The  conversation  drifted  to  other  topics,  and  then 
reverted  to  Mr.  Carnegie.    Mr.  Gladstone  said  : — 

I  dined  with  him  not  long  ago  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  but  no 
pomposity,  all  very  simple  and  nice.  Yes,  but  a  mere  leveller, 
a  mere  leveller  in  politics ;  quite  seriously,  I  dislike  his  politics. 
He  has  been  taken  up  by  someone  whom  I  won't  mention  in  the 
political  world,  who  has  made  some  use  of  him  and  floated  a 
newspaper.    No,  \  never  see  that  sort  of  newspaper, 


ON  MR.  MORLEY. 

Talk  as  to  the  best  biographies  led  to  mention  of 
Morley's  "  Cobden,"  Southey's  "  Wesley,"  Trevelyan's 
"  Macaulay,"  and  of  course  Boswell's  "  Johnson."  Mr. 
Gladstone  agreed,  but  not  about  Morley's  "  Cobden." 
"  I  don't  like  it,"  he  said.  "  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  Morley.  But  I  knew  Cobden  intimately,  and  he 
was  a  most  remarkable  man." 

ON   EUROPEAN  FINANCE. 

Said  Mr.  Gladstone  :  "  There  isn't  a  country  in 
Europe  that  has  a  sound  system  of  finance  except 
England.  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  The  instant 
the  financial  year  is  ended  we  in  England  have  a 
complete,  though  rough,  account  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons."  The  French  Chamber,  he 
added,  had  a  most  elaborate  and  detailed  system,  but 
no  one  knew  whether  it  would  be  adhered  to  or  not ; 
and  all  other  European  nations  had  followed  the 
French  instead  of  us.  "  Their  accounts  are  all  a 
sham? 

READING  THE  LESSONS. 

"It  is  difficult, "  says  T.  R.,  "to  describe  Mr.  Gladstone's 
rendering  of  the  Lesson  ;  there  was  no  striving  for  effect,  but  his 
reverent  sense  of  the  message  he  was  passing  on  to  us,  and  his 
perfect  articulation,  seemed  to  invest  the  familiar  words  with  a 
new  meaning.  One  day,  when  he  read  the  Second  Lesson  at 
the  Cathedral,  Canon  Bright  (a  strong  political  opponent)  was 
reported  to  have  said  :  ' 1  can  forgive  him  much  for  the  light 
which  he  has  thrown  on  the  mind  of  St.  Paul.'  " 

C.  G.  L.  adds  :  "  Equally  remarkable  was  his  reading  of  the 
Psalms.  His  deep,  sonorous  voice  continued  reading  each  verse 
long  after  the  rest  of  us  had  finished  it.  I  can  see  him  now, 
bending  over  the  book  as  if  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  realise  each 
word  ;  he  seemed  quite  oblivious  of  everyone  else  in  chapel ; 
and  it  was  this  same  detachment  that  made  his  rendering  of  the 
Lesson  so  striking." 

TWO  GOOD  STORIES. 

Of  the  Princess  Lieven,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  : — 

Yes,  I  knew  the  Princess  Lieven.  She  flattered  and  petted 
and  toadied  [the  first  Earl  ?]  Grey  till  she  could  twist  him  round 
her  little  finger.  It  was  quite  a  different  thing,  as  she  found, 
when  she  tried  to  play  the  same  game  with  Lord  Aberdeen. 

And  one  morning  at  breakfast  he  told  the  following 
excellent  story  apropos  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  habits  of  swearing  : — 

Lord  Mark  Kerr  had  sworn  at  some  troops  at  a  review  before 
the  Queen.  The  Queen  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and 
said  he  must  reprimand  Lord  Mark,  which  the  Duke  did  as 
follows  :  41  Look  here,  Mark,  H.M.  heard  you  swear,  and  she 
said  she  was  damned  if  she'd  stand  it." 


In  La  France  de  Demain  for  April  Henri  Turot 
gives  an  account  of  his  visit  to  South  America.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  intellectual  culture  of  Brazil  is 
quite  French  in  character,  for  not  only  do  those  who 
have  any  pretence  to  education  speak  the  French 
language,  but  they  read  French  literature,  and  even 
think  in  French.  He  adds  that  the  Brazilians 
altogether  show  marked  sympathy  towards  the 
French,  and  he  thinks  the  French  ought  therefore  to 
be  able  to  exercise  a  preponderant  influence  in  the 
country, 
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THE  IMPOTENCE  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

A  Constitutional  Inquiry  in  France. 

In  La  Revue  of  April  15th  Rend  de  Chavagnes 
edits  a  symposium  on  the  subject  of  the  Impotence 
of  Parliament  in  France. 

For  some  years,  he  writes  in  his  introduction, 
successive  majorities  have  given  proof  of  their 
inability  to  accomplish  the  reforms  awaited  by 
the  country,  and  people  have  lost  all  faith  in 
the  utility  of  Parliament.  He  has  therefore  insti- 
tuted a  "  Constitutional  Inquiry,"  and  has  addressed 
to  a  number  of  Parliamentarians,  sociologists,  and 
writers  the  following  questions  : — 

(1)  Is  not  the  impotence  of  Parliament  to  fulfil  its  legislative 
r6U  the  result  of  a  constitutional  vice  necessitating  important 
electoral  reform  ? 

(2)  What  modifications  would  you  introduce  into  the  recruit- 
ing, into  the  organisation,  and  into  the  powers  of  the  Chambers  ! 

(3)  Do  you  favour  the  creation  of  leagues,  and  extra  Parlia- 
mentary Committees  to  influence  opinion,  and  in  consequence  to 
influence  the  Chambers,  in  view  of  necessary  reforms  ? 

SHORTER  HOURS. 

Raymond  Poincare',  a  Senator  and  a  former  Minis- 
ter, says  that  the  scrutin  de  liste  would  not  suffice  to 
liberate  deputies  from  local  servitude.  One  scrutiny 
should  follow  another  until  the  fatal  correspondence 
which  exists  between  the  number  of  arrondissements 
and  that  of  seats  in  the  Chamber  is  destroyed.  Yet 
he  would  introduce  the  scrutin  de  liste  and  propor- 
tional representation,  and  reduce  the  number  of 
deputies.  He  would  also  take  politics  out  of  the 
hands  of  politicians — that  is  to  say,  he  would  take 
away  from  Parliamentary  sittings  the  character  of 
permanence.  As  if  it  were  necessary  for  the  Chamber 
to  sit  some  hours  every  day,  and  as  if  the  evolution 
of  a  people  required  a  new  law  every  day  !  Charles 
Benoist  would  also  make  the  Sessions  shorter,  so 
that  deputies  and  senators  should  not  live  exclusively 
for  politics. 

THE  REFERENDUM. 

Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  of  opinion  that  three-fourths 
of  the  laws  made  by  Parliament  cause  more  trouble 
than  the  progress  which  they  realise.  The  laws 
relating  to  the  Congregations,  the  Separation  of 
Church  and  State,  the  weekly  rest,  etc.,  are  in  a  great 
measure  inapplicable  and  incoherent.  If  only  the 
Referendum  had  existed  in  France,  he  is  certain  that 
all  these  laws  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  people. 
He  believes  absolutely  in  the  Referendum  as  the  only 
means  of  limiting  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  presump- 
tion and  ignorance  of  the  legislator.  Too  many  laws 
are  made,  and  a  number  of  thoughtless  revolutions  are 
decorated  with  the  name  of  reforms.  It  is  not  by 
laws  or  Parliaments  or  Governments  that  society 
progresses,  but  by  scientific  discoveries  and  in- 
dustrial application  requiring  individual  initiative, 
freedom  of  association,  and  the  incessant  formation 
of  capital. 


PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION,  ETC. 

Pierre  Baudin  replies  that  the  scrutin  de  liste  and 
proportional  representation  seem  to  him  the  best 
remedies.  The  scrutin  de  liste  would  put  the  intel- 
lectual worth  of  the  candidate  above  other  qualifica- 
tions and  proportional  representation  would  correct 
the  tyranny  of  numbers.  Proportional  representation 
and  the  scrutin  de  liste  are  also  advocated  by  the 
Deputies  Charles  Benoist,  Joseph  Reinach,  Marcel 
Sembat,  and  Jules  Siegfried,  by  the  Senator  Raymond 
Poincare',  and  by  Eugene  Fourniere,  the  director  of 
the  Revue  Socialiste,  while  Yves  Guyot,  Anatole 
Leroy-Beaulieu,  Louis  Havet,  and  Professor  Georges 
Renard  are  in  favour  of  proportional  representation. 
Advocates  of  the  Referendum  are  Professor  Georges 
Renard  and  Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 

THE  SECOND  CHAMBER. 

Alfred  Fouille'e  says  the  Senate,  instead  of  being  a 
replica  of  the  Chamber,  should  represent  the  great 
intellectual  and  material  organs  of  the  country. 
Eugene  Fourniere  says  two  Chambers  are  good 
when  one  represents  the  nobility  and  the  other  the 
people. 

Charles  Benoist  would  limit  the  omnipotence  of 
Parliament  by  a  Supreme  Court  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States  and  by  associating  with  it  the  State 
Council  in  the  elaboration  of  new  laws.  Pierre  Baudin 
and  Joseph  Reinach  think  the  French  might  copy  with 
advantage  some  of  our  English  political  principles 
and  methods. 

SUGGESTIONS  OF  AUTHORS. 

Anatole  France  considers  the  French  Parliament  a 
weak  reflection  of  wealth.  Ministers,  he  says,  are  in 
the  hands  of  financiers.  The  proposed  electoral 
reforms  are  insignificant,  and  he  does  not  think  pro- 
portional representation  would  help  much. 

According  to  Victor  Margueritte  all  the  electors 
care  about  is  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  their 
candidate,  and  all  the  candidate  cares  about  is  getting 
elected  or  re-elected.  He  sees  no  remedy  but  educa- 
tion, "  the  distant  palliative  of  all  evils."  Fewer 
representatives  and  better  chosen  seems  to  him  theo- 
retically a  solution.  Emile  Faguet  suggests  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  number  of  Deputies  to  about  one-third 
and  of  Senators  to  about  half.  Marcel  Prevost  writes 
that  all  the  recent  laws  passed  by  the  French  Par- 
liament betray  insufficient  preparation,  profound 
ignorance,  and  a  desire  to  please  the  elector  by  base 
means. 


In  CasselPs  Magazine  for  May  Sir  William 
Ramsay  gossips  pleasantly  upon  the  way  in  which 
scientific  discoveries  are  made.  Mr.  E.  H.  Sothern 
tells  us  how  it  is  and  why  it  is  that  actors  cannot  see 
their  audiences ;  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Fraser  discourses 
upon  the  exceeding  tameness  of  modern  travel.  In 
one  day  in  Persia  in  less  than  an  hour  he  only  met 
eleven  bears  in  the  mountains ;  he  swore  and  bellowed 
at  them  with  success  until  they  fled. 
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PRESIDENT  FALLI&RES'S  VISIT  TO  KING  EDWARD. 

President  Fallieres,  who  visits  London  this 
month  as  the  guest  of  King  Edward,  with  whom  he 
will  go  to  the  Franco- British  Exhibition  at  Shepherd's 
Bush,  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting  sketch  in 
Chambers's  Journal  for  April,  from  which  I  quote  the 
following  passages : — 

The  grandfather  of  this  M.  Fallieres  who  will  walk  round  the 
Exhibition  with  King  Edward  was  a  humble  blacksmith,  and  he 
was  a  typical  Gascon,  living  in  the  village  of  Mezin.  He  was 
thrifty,  and  he  arranged  that  his  son  was  made  clerk  to  the 
magistrates  at  Mezin.  The  young  man  married  the  daughter  of 
another  magistrate's  clerk,  and  the  young  couple  lived  with  the 
blacksmith,  whose  home  was  above  his  forge,  and  it  was  here  in 
1 84 1  that  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  was  born.  In 
due  course  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  study  for  the  law  ;  but  he 
plunged  somewhat  recklessly  into  the  gay  life  of  Paris,  and  went 
back  to  his  village-home  a  failure  at  his  examinations,  an  advo- 
cate of  theories  which  were  detestable  to  his  family,  and  a  very 
anxious  problem  for  them  to  consider. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  complete  transformation  !  All  the  old, 
idle  ways  were  given  up,  and  he  applied  himself  with  the  utmost 
earnestness  to  the  study  of  his  law-books.  Working  with 
feverish  anxiety,  he  passed  his  examinations  and  became  a 
lawyer,  and  settled  down  to  a  simple  and  careful  life,  and 
speedily  rose  in  his  profession  until  he  was  regarded  as  the  chief 
lawyer  in  a  considerable  provincial  centre.  In  1876  he  became 
a  deputy  ;  and,  rising  on  the  flood-tide  of  Republicanism,  he 
soon  achieved  office,  and  so  came  at  last  to  the  presidency. 

In  the  times  of  his  great  success  he  still  abides  by  the  simplest 
life  ;  indeed,  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  now,  as  was 
the  case  with  his  predecessor,  sets  an  example  to  the  industrious 
classes  of  his  people  in  his  mode  of  life.  His  happiest  retreat 
is  to  his  little  country  farm  at  Loupillon,  in  the  Department  of 
Lot-et-Garonne,  where  he  has  a  little  pasture-land  and  a  vine- 
yard whence  comes  the  wine  that  is  laid  on  his  own  table.  He 
rises  at  seven,  takes  a  light  breakfast,  does  a  little  work,  and 
then  goes  for  a  walk  lasting  an  hour  and  a  half.  Then  it  is  hard 
toil  all  day,  and  he  goes  to  bed  at  ten  o'clock  every  night.  He 
has  a  son  and  a  daughter— the  son  a  lawyer  and  the  daughter  a 
deeply  religious  lady. 

The  necessary  strenuousness  of  presidency  was  not  altogether 
agreeable  to  M.  Fallieres  at  the  outset,  even  if  it  is  so  now. 
Despite  all  his  displayed  energies  and  achievements,  he  still 
likes  a  slippered  ease,  and  has  a  penchant  for  putting  oft'  until 
to-morrow  what  need  not  necessarily  be  done  to-day.  Once 
when  he  held  a  ministerial  portfolio  four  thousand  private 
letters  were  found  unopened  in  one  of  his  drawers,  and  he 
shuddered  at  the  story  that  Loubet  had  accustomed  himself 
to  reading  sixty  letters  an  hour,  had  established  a  record 
of  eighty-lour,  and  had  signed  two  hundred  and  forty  in  an 
equal  space  of  time  ! 

Writing  on  the  reform  of  the  Canadian  Senate 
in  the  Canaiiian  Magazine  for  April,  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith  says : — "  If  the  election  of  our  senators  were 
given  to  the  provincial  legislatures  it  would  surely 
be  an  improvement  on  the  present  system.  The 
appointments  could  not  be  made  in  the  dark." 

The  Primitive  Methodist  Quarterly  Review  for 
April  is  a  very  good  number,  full  of  articles  of  varied 
interest.  Mrs.  Kendall  writes  on  Isabella  Bird,  Mr. 
Hind  discusses  the  aspects  of  social  life  of  the  people 
in  York  and  Middlesbrough,  Mr.  Ritson  reviews 
Thomas  Burt's  Life,  Mr.  Dingle  pays  a  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Gerald  Massey,  and  Dr.  James  Lindsay 
contributes  an  appreciative  study  of  the  poetry  of 
Russell  Lowell. 


THE  NATION'S  HORSE  SUPPLY  IN  TlltfE  OF  WAt. 

The  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Sen>ice  Ipistitutw* 
for  April  contains  a  report  of  a  most  interesting  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  last  February,  presided  over 
by  the  Earl  of  Donoughmore,  upon  our  National 
Horse  Supply  and  the  Military  Requirements.  In 
the  discussion  various  proposals  were  put  forward  for 
the  supply  of  horses.  The  figures  given  were  some- 
what appalling.  We  have  at  the  present  moment 
12,000  cavalry  soldiers  trained  at  home,  and  we  have 
only  7,5 77  cavalry  horses  for  them  to  ride  upon. 
Nor  do  we  know  how  many  of  these  are  old  enough 
to  go  into  action.  In  case  war  broke  out  we  should 
require  32,000  horses,  and  no  one  knows  precisely 
where  we  are  to  secure  them.  One  speaker  suggested 
that  we  should  form  a  great  stud  farm  in  the  Argen- 
tine Republic ;  in  three  years'  time  we  could  produce 
horses  at  the  cost  of  ^5  per  horse.  The  discussion 
is  extremely  interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  want  horses,  not  only  for  war,  but  also  for 
omnibus  companies,  who  complain  bitterly  that  they 
are  much  worse  off  now  than  they  were  before  the 
Boer  War.  At  present  there  are  only  150,000  riding 
horses  in  the  country,  and  there  were  1,000  fewer 
foals  dropped  in  1906  than  in  1905. 


THE  GERMAN  NAVAL  PROGRAMME. 

Ernest  Lemonon,  who  contributes  to  the  first 
April  number  of  Questions  Diplomatiques  an  article 
on  the  German  Naval  Programme,  thinks  it  improb- 
able that  German  activity  in  naval  construction  will 
soon  be  relaxed,  and  foresees  that  England  will  have 
to  inaugurate  a  long  period  of  sustained  effort  if  she 
intends  to  maintain  the  principle  of  the  double 
standard.  According  to  the  present  programme  the 
composition  of  the  British  fleet  for  the  offensive  in 
1 917  will  be  eighty-one  ironclads  and  thirty-seven 
cruisers.  In  the  same  year  Germany  will  not  have 
more  than  fifty-eight  ironclads  and  fourteen  cruisers, 
but  these  figures  prove  that  in  that  year  England  will 
not  be  able  to  oppose  two  ironclads  to  one  German 
ironclad.  Moreover,  the  figures  would  be  materially 
different  and  much  less  favourable  if  England 
fixed  an  age  limit  of  twenty  years  for  her  ironclads 
and  cruisers,  as  is  the  case  with  Germany.  The 
French  fleet  at  present  occupies  the  third  place,  after 
England  and  Germany,  but  it  threatens  to  fall  to  the 
fourth  place,  after  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be 
to  the  fifth,  after  Japan.  It  behoves  the  French 
Parliament  to  realise  the  grave  danger  caused  by  the 
increase  in  the  German  navy,  and  while  there  is  still 
time  to  set  about  remedying  the  weakness  of  the 
French  fleet.   

The  chief  feature  in  the  May  number  of  London  is 
Kaid  Maclean's  story  of  his  captivity  under  Raisuli. 
The  poor  Kaid  seems  to  have  had  a  pretty  bad  time, 
and  often  passed  horrible  hours  under  the  threat  of 
instant  torture  and  death. 
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HOW  THE  TSAR  IS  DECEIVED. 

Prince  S.  R.  G.,  who  gave  such  gruesome  details 
concerning  the  Tsar's  kitchen  in  La  Revue  of  Decem- 
ber ist,  continues  his  articles  on  the  entourage  of  the 
Tsar  in  La  Revue  for  February  ist  and  April  ist 

In  Russia  it  is  a  tradition,  we  are  told,  that  the 
sovereign  must  never  know  what  takes  place  in  his 
Empire.  At  the  Court  no  one  thinks  otherwise,  and 
with  the  bureaucracy  the  tradition  is  an  act  of  faith  ; 
but  with  the  people  the  dictum  is  "  God  is  too  high 
up  and  the  Tsar  too  far  off,"  with  the  addition,  "  If 
the  Tsar  only  knew  ! "  Alas  !  the  Tsar  does  not  know. 
The  article  in  the  April  number  shows  how  the  Tsar 
is  systematically  deceived,  and  how  he  has  acquired 
a  profound  distrust  of  men  and  things.  One  convic- 
tion, nevertheless,  has  been  born  to  the  Tsar — 
namely,  that  the  salvation  of  the  country  and  of  the 
dynasty  is  to  be  found  in  a  Constitution ;  yet  in  all 
the  official  world  of  Russia  the  Tsar  and  his  Prime 
Minister  are  the  only  persons  who  really  wish  success 
to  the  new  regime. 

a  "secret"  mission. 

The  writer  declares  the  following  story  to  be  abso- 
lutely authentic.  KlopofT,  a  working  man,  conceived 
the  idea  of  bringing  before  the  Tsar  the  sufferings  of 
his  countrymen,  and  at  last  he  succeeded  in  getting 
himself  presented  to  the  Tsar.  While  his.  Majesty  was 
only  too  anxious  to  hear,  Kiopoff  in  his  enthusiasm 
told  him  that  the  remedy  lay  in  his  hands,  and  that  no 
one  else  could  restore  peace  in  his  immense  empire. 
The  first  reform,  said  Kiopoff,  must  be  the  concession 
of  liberty  to  the  Press.  At  that  time  a  terrible  famine 
was  devastating  the  country,  and  the  Tsar  knew 
nothing  of  it  till  Kiopoff  revealed  to  him  the  situation. 
Kiopoff  was  then  sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  study 
the  question  and  bring  his  report  to  the  Tsar.  With 
such  a  document,  thought  the  Tsar,  it  would  be 
possible  to  confound  all  the  lies  of  Ministers  and  $ 
Governors.  His  work  completed,  Kiopoff  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg  and  duly  presented  his  report.  There 
remained  nothing  to  do  but  to  act. 

WHO  IS  TO  BE  BELIEVED? 

But  the  supreme  master,  with  absolute  power  and 
unlimited  rights,  and  his  collaborator  omitted  to 
reckon  with  the  secret  police.  At  the  moment  when 
they  thought  themselves  the  only  keepers  of  the  great 
secret,  the  police  knew  everything,  and  had  vowed  to 
paralyse  the  undertaking.  At  the  time  when  Kiopoff 
returned  with  his  report  the  General  Aide-de-Camp  of 
the  Tsar  was  supposed  to  be  returning  from  a  visit  to 
his  property  in  the  famine  region.  The  Tsar  naturally 
sounded  him  on  the  matter  of  the  famine  in  Toula, 
where  the  Governor  was  a  friend  of  the  General's. 
The  General,  informed  of  Klopoft's  mission,  said 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  famine  in  Toula,  and 
added  that  his  friend  UrussofT  had  assured  him  that 
all  was  well  in  that  region.  Kiopoff  then  had 
imagined  all  that  he  had  told,  thought  the  Tsar. 
Who  is  to  be  believed  ? 


THE  BANE  OF  THE  TCHINOVNIK. 

Another  story  relates  to  the  Tsarina,  who  was 
anxious  to  found  and  organise  in  Russia  institutions 
of  social  aid.  She  confided  her  plan  to  Nicolas  de 
NepluyefT,  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  energies  and 
his  wealth  to  such  work,  and  proposed  that  he 
should  join  her.  "  What  you  are  able  to  achieve  in 
your  little  corner  we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  in 
the  whole  of  Russia,"  she  said.  "  Majesty,"  replied 
M.  de  Nepluyeff,  "  permit  me  to  speak  frankly.  So 
long  as  I  remain  a  private  individual  I  can  defend 
my  work  as  I  understand  it  and  have  carried  it  out, 
but  if  my  institutions  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  tchi- 
novniks  I  shall  no  longer  be  master  of  them,  and 
there  will  be  no  soul  in  the  work." 

While  the  idea  of  the  Tsarina  was  but  a  project 
the  Tsar  not  only  approved  of  it  but  took  the  greatest 
personal  interest  in  it,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  a  pro- 
spect of  the  project  being  put  into  execution,  not 
only  did  his  approval  cease  but  he  showed  himself 
absolutely  hostile  to  it.  What  had  happened?  His 
entourage  had  declared  it  was  a  Socialist  enterprise 
in  disguise,  and  the  Tsarina  was  compelled  to 
abandon  her  scheme. 


THE  PRICE  WE  PAY  FOR  ANESTHETICS. 

In  Science  Progress  for  April  Dr.  A.  D.  Waller 
publishes  an  article. entitled  "The  Price  of  Anaes- 
thesia," the  gist  of  which  may  be  compressed  into  a 
few  sentences.  Deaths  from  anaesthesia  have  in- 
creased, are  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  increase, 
says  Dr.  Waller,  until  we  are  as  careful  in  administering 
chloroform  to  human  beings  as  we  are  to  animals  in 
a  vivisectionist  laboratory.  The  recorded  deaths  in 
England  registered  as  due  to  anaesthetics  during  the 
ten-year  periods  were  : — 

1866  to  1875    146  deaths. 

1876  „  1885    264  „ 

1886  „  1895    533  „ 

1896  ,,  1905    1,269  „ 

In  order  to  reduce  this  death-roll  Dr.  Waller  states 
that  "  the  first  necessary  step  to  take,  previous  to  any 
possible  rational  discussion  of  idiosyncrasies  and 
impurities,  is  to  find  means  of  measuring  the  quantity 
of  chloroform  absorbed,  or  at  any  rate  of  measuring 
the  quantity  of  chloroform  in  the  air  inspired." 

After  describing  as  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  all 
the  methods  at  present  applied  for  this  purpose,  Dr. 
Waller  describes  the  instrument  that  is  used  in  the 
laboratories  with  which  he  is  connected.  He  claims 
for  this  instrument — 

(1)  that  it  is  not  too  troublesome  for  daily  use  in  the  labora- 
tory for  animals,  (2)  that  several  thousand  animals  have  been 
anaesthetised  in  this  laboratory  during  the  last  five  years,  with- 
out the  accidental  loss  of  a  single  animal,  and  (3)  that,  even 
admitting  that  the  procedure  is  more  troublesome  than  the  ordi- 
nary practice,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  as  much  trouble 
to  be  bestowed  upon  the  safe  anaesthesia  of  a  patient  in  a  hos- 
pital as  is  bestowed  upon  an  animal  in  a  laboratory. 
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ANARCHY  IN  SPAIN. 

Angel  Marvaud,  who  writes  on  Anarchy  in  Spain 
in  the  first  April  number  of  La  Revue>  was  at  Madrid 
for  the  marriage  of  King  Alfonso  two  years  ago,  and 
he  says  he  can  never  forget  the  double  spectacle  of 
the  gorgeous  nuptial  procession  from  the  Royal  palace 
to  the  Church  of  St.  Jerome  and  the  scene  an  hour 
afterwards  when  a  horrible  assassination  had  been 
perpetrated.  Last  year  he  was  again  in  Spain,  and  as 
the  throwing  of  bombs  had  not  ceased  at  Barcelona 
he  proceeded  to  that  city  to  inquire  into  the  Anarchist 
problem. 

THE  CENTRE  OF  REVOLUTION. 

While  Andalusia  and  Catalonia  are  the  strongholds 
of  Anarchy,  there  is,  he  writes,  an  essential  difference 
between  the  Anarchists  of  the  two  provinces.  In 
Andalusia  it  is  the  Anarchy  of  acute  crises,  and  it  is 
of  short  duration ;  whereas  in  Catalonia  its  nature  is 
less  impulsive,  and  its  character  more  reasoned.  In  a 
word,  the  Anarchy  in  Catalonia  is  "  intellectual "  and 
is  well  organised.  Barcelona  is,  indeed,  the  real 
centre  of  Anarchy  in  the  peninsula,  and  the  Anarchists 
of  Madrid  are  generally  Catalonians  settled  in  the 
capital.  Catalonia  is  the  highest  developed  region  of 
Spain,  both  intellectually  and  materially ;  it  is  also  the 
most  cosmopolitan,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  influence  of 
foreigners  which  tends  to  make  religious  fanaticism 
and  political  oppression  less  bearable  here  than  in  the 
other  provinces.  At  any  rate,  for  over  twenty  years 
Anarchy  in  this  region  has  never  ceased  to  give  start- 
ling and  terrible  proof  of  its  growing  vitality  and 
strength,  and  the  cruelties  and  stupidity  of  the  police 
have  only  served  to  exasperate  it. 

CHANGE  OF  TACTICS. 

In  February,  1902,  Anarchist  feeling  took  the  form 
of  a  general  strike  at  Barcelona,  but  it  only  lasted 
thirty- six  hours.  The  Anarchists  then  resolved  to 
modify  their  tactics,  and  violent  measures  were  aban- 
doned. Among  the  apostles  of  Anarchism  in  Cata- 
lonia to-day,  Anselmo  Lorenzo  assured  the  writer, 
there  is  not  a  single  partisan  of  the  dagger  or  of 
dynamite. 

AN  ANARCHIST  LEADER. 

Lorenzo,  a  handsome  man  about  sixty-five,  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  doyens  of  the  Spanish  Anarchist 
movement.  He  lives  in  the  University  quarter  of 
Barcelona,  and,  as  is  to  be  expected,  he  has  passed 
part  of  his  life  in  prison,  and  has  lived  in  exile  at 
Paris.  A  printer  by  profession,  he  was  at  one  time 
the  comrade  of  Pablo  Iglesias,  the  leader  of  the  Spanish 
Socialist  Party.  In  an  interview  the  Anarchist  leader 
informed  the  writer  that  the  beautiful  days  of  the 
labour  movement  at  Barcelona  are  past.  There  is  no 
longer  such  a  thing  as  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
workers  affirmed  their  solidarity  in  1902.  To-day 
they  prefer  to  abandon  their  own  individuality  to 
follow  one  man,  Lerroux,  the  celebrated  agitator  and 
ex-deputy  of  Barcelona. 

To  tdjeate  thej)eople  in  his  views,  Lorenzo  has  at 


his  own  expense  erected  an  immense  People's  House 
on  the  model  of  the  Vooruit  of  Ghent,  with  schools,  a 
theatre,  a  restaurant,  and  a  library.  "  Iglesias,"  con- 
tinued Lorenzo,  "  has  abandoned  his  former  ideal, 
and  has  made  concessions  to  society — as  though  the 
directest  way  to  attain  his  end  was  not  the  straightest 
one.  These  are  our  arms,"  he  added,  showing  the 
writer  some  pages,  of  a  translation  of  Reclus's 
"  L'Homme  de  la  Terre." 

PEACEFUL  METHODS. 

Yet,  concludes  the  writer,  the  era  of  terrorism  is 
not  ended.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  Government 
police  are  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  the  English 
detective,  Arrow,  has  not  been  able  to  foresee  or  pre- 
vent anything.  In  such  circumstances  the  Government 
knows  only  one  remedy — namely,  the  suspension  pure 
and  simple  of  the  constitutional  guarantees ;  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  such  measures  will  not  arrest 
the  progress  of  Anarchy.  The  most  formidable  point 
about  Spanish  Anarchy  is  the  practically  absolute  con- 
formity of  ideas  of  its  adepts,  a  curious  fact  to  note  in 
a  country  where  political  parties  are  not  remarkable 
for  cohesion  or  unity.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  the 
Anarchist  Party  is  in  a  state  of  decadence.  The 
party  may  be  disorganised,  but  it  has  not  lost 
adherents.   

WHY  SPAIN  IS  BACKWARD. 

In  Espana  Moderna  Senor  Manuel  Sales  Ferre' 
discusses  the  reasons  why  Spain  lags  behind  other 
nations.  As  a  Spaniard  it  grieves  him  to  admit  it,  but 
the  causes,  he  thinks,  are  indolence  of  mind  and  body 
and  lack  of  will-power.  After  reading  through  his 
lengthy  remarks,  one  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  condition  of  affairs  is  brought  about  by  the  want 
of  education  and  the  absence  of  opportunities  for 
rising  in  the  social  scale.  Society  in  all  countries  is 
maintained  in  a  healthy  state  by  being  recruited  from 
the  lower  ranks ;  the  tendency  is  for  the  upper  classes 
to  suffer  decadence,  and  for  the  gaps  to  be  filled  by 
those  who  are  striving  to  elevate  themselves.  Talent 
is  not  often  transmitted  directly  from  father  to  son, 
and  the  high  positions  cannot  be  handed  down  like 
some  kinds  of  property.  Yet  that  is  just  what  the 
highly-placed  in  Spain  are  trying  to  do. 

The  result  is  that  all  those  now  in  power  are  not 
necessarily  talented,  and  the  country  suffers.  The 
poorer  members  of  the  community  have  no  chance  of 
rising ;  it  costs  too  much  to  obtain  the  education  that 
would  enable  them  to  fill  the  high  positions,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity  of  breaking  through  the  ring.  The 
Spaniards  are  not  taught  to  reason ;  their  country  has 
produced  men  of  note  in  arts  and  letters,  but  no 
mathematician,  no  physicist,  no  statistician  of  repute. 

What  the  Spaniards  need  is  a  proper  system  of 
education,  with  competitive  examinations  for  good 
posts ;  they  are  ambitious,  and  if  those  chances  were 
given  to  them  as  they  have  been  to  the  British,  there 
would  soon  be  an  end  to  the  complaint  of  backward- 
ness. 
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BOYS    OR  GIRLS? 

How  to  Fix  the  Sex. 

Dr.  Romme  contributes  to  La  Revue  of  Paris  a 
paper  entitled  "The  Secret  of  the  Sexes:  Boys  or 
Girls."  He  starts  with  what  he  asserts  to  be  a  fact — 
namely,  that  after  a  war  there  are  always  many  more 
boys  born  than  girls.  This  was  attributed  at  one  time  to 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  Nature  to  replace  the  men 
who  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  real  reason, 
according  to  Dr.  Romme,  is  that  in  war  time  the  most 
energetic  males  are  at  the  seat  of  war,  and,  therefore, 
the  burden  of  begetting  the  children  is  thrown  upon 
men  who  are  either  older  or  infirm.  Nature,  desiring 
to  guard  herself  against  extinction,  always  produces  a 
son  when,  the  father  is  weak,  and  a  daughter  when  the 
mother  is  weak. 

Of  course,  weakness  is  a  comparative  term.  No 
one  could  very  well  say  that  the  German  Emperor 
was  weaker  than  his  wife,  yet  he  has  got  six  boys. 
No  one  could  say  that  the  Tsarina  was  weaker  than 
her  husband,  and  yet  she  had  four  girls  running.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  maintains  that  although  there  are 
exceptions,  the  general  rule  is  that  it  is  the  weaker  of 
the  two  married  people  who  gives  his  or  her  sex  to 
the  infant. 

Age  has  the  same  effect  as  weakness  ;  the  older  the 
husband  the  greater  probability  there  is  that  the 
children  will  be  boys.  When  the  father  is  younger 
than  the  mother  there  are  only  865  boys  born  to  1,000 
girls.  When  they  are  of  the  same  age  there  are  948 
boys  to  1,000  girls,  but  when  the  man  is  sixteen  years 
older  than  his  wife  there  are  1,632  boys  to  every  1,000 
girls.  When  the  father  is  eighteen  years  older  than 
his  wife  there  are  two  boys  to  every  one  girl.  The 
theory  is  that  Nature  sees  the  parent  who  is  likely  to 
die  soonest,  and  promptly  causes  preponderance  of 
that  sex  so  as  to  keep  the  balance  even.. 

The  writer  maintains  that  this  truth  is  so  well 
recognised  that  cattle  breeders  weaken  a  cow  by 
bleeding  it  if  they  wish  to  have  a  female  calf,  but  they 
bleed  the  bull  if  they  desire  to  obtain  male  progeny. 
Firstborn  illegitimate  children  are  more  frequently 
girls  than  boys,  which  Dr.  Romme  attributes  to  the 
conditions  attending  seduction.  A  remarkable  fact 
vouched  for  by  Dr.  Billon  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  the  t  ibal  wars  in  Egypt  one  tribe  made 
captives  of  nearly  500  women.  Of  these  women  482 
were  made  mothers  by  their  captors.  When  they 
brought  their  children  to  birth  403  were  girls,  and 
only  79  were  boys.  He  attributes  the  enormous  pre- 
ponderance of  girls  to  the  state  of  fatigue,  feebleness 
and  misery  in  which  most  of  these  poor  women  found 
themselves  when  they  became  mothers. 

If  Dr.  Romme's  theories  were  to  be  accepted  as 
scientific  truth,  it  would  be  interesting  to  see  how 
many  Peers  whose  wives  have  only  brought  forth 
daughters  would  consent  to  artificial  debilitation  in 
order  to  give  Nature  the  hint  that  the  next  child  must 
be  a  boy, 


MR.  A.  C.  BENSON  ON  SHYNESS. 

In  the  Cornhill  Magazine  this  month  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson  discourses  on  Shyness,  which  he  has  no 
doubt  is  "  one  of  the  old  primitive,  aboriginal  qualities 
that  lurk  in  human  nature,"  which  ought  to  have  been 
but  has  not  been  uprooted  by  civilisation.  Of  course 
there  is  the  person  who  has  never  known  shyness,  and 
who  always  says  that  it  is  "all  self-consciousness," 
and  comes  from  thinking  about  one's  self.  Of  such 
was  Tennyson,  who  recommended  thinking  of  the 
stellar  spaces  as  a  cure  for  shyness ;  and  of  such,  also, 
was  the  lady  who  recommended  a  shy  girl  to  think  of 
Eternity.  Mr.  Benson  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently 
a  prey  to  shyness  himself  not  to  believe  much  in  these 
remedies. 

DIVERSITIES  OF  SHYNESS. 

There  is,  first,  the  shyness  of  childhood,  he  says ; 
then  that  of  adolescence,  which  has  often  a  certain 
charm ;  and  there  is  also  often  the  shyness  of  adult 
life  :— 

The  shyness  of  early  youth  is  a  thing  which  springs  from  an 
intense  desire  to  delight,  and  impress,  and  interest  other  people, 
from  wanting  to  play  a  far  larger  and  brighter  part  in  the  lives 
of  everyone  else  than  anyone  in  the  world  plays  in  anyone  else's 
life. 

"I  am  sure,"  concludes  the  writer,  "that  the  one  way  to 
train  young  people  out  of  the  miseries  of  shyness  is  for  older 
people  never  to  snub  them  in  public,  or  make  them  appear  in 
the  light  of  a  fool.  A  merciless  elder  who  inflicts  a  public 
mortification  is  terribly  unassailable  and  impregnable." 

THE  SHY  ADULT. 

The  shy  person,  if  he  will  only  observe  others,  thinking 
what  they  may  like,  asking  the  right  questions,  and 
saying  the  right  things,  may  be  not  merely  not  unpopu- 
lar, but  highly  popular.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  takes 
refuge  in  the  critical  and  fastidious  attitude,  he  may 
be  a  social  terror,  like  an  elderly  relative  instanced 
by  the  writer, 

who  was  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  accurate  information,  but 
a  perfect  terror  in  the  domestic  circle.  He  was  too  shy  to 
mingle  in  general  talk,  but  sat  with  an  air  of  acute  observation, 
with  a  dry  smile  playing  over  his  face  ;  later  on,  when  the  circle 
diminished,  it  pleased  him  to  retail  the  incautious  statements 
made  by  various  members  of  the  party,  and  correct  them  with 
much  acerbity.  There  are  few  things  more  terrific  than  a  man 
who  is  both  speechless  and  distinguished.  I  have  known 
several  such,  and  their  presence  lies  like  a  blight  over  the  most 
cheerful  party. 

Mr.  Edward  Carpenter  and  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  April  Albany  Review  Mr.  Edward  Carpenter 
makes  the  following  suggestions  as  to  how  to  deal 
with  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

No  more  hereditary  lawgivers  to  be  created. 
Let  a  system  of  courtesy  titles  be  extended  for  two  or  three 
generations,  and  let  all  children  in  that  respect  count  as  younger 
children  ;  and  in  a  few  years  we  should  have  got  rid  of  a 
foolish  and  somewhat  vulgar  anachronism. 

All  future  peers  created  in  order  to  supply  the  consequent 
vacancies  would  be  life-peers,  and  adequate  reasons  of  useful 
service   should  be   given   for  each  creation — on  democratic 
grounds  more  or  less  scheduled  and  recognised. 
There  sbouJ4  also  be  a  limitation  of  number  of  members, 
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CHAT  ABOUT  WOMEN. 

Women  of  the  Old  Style. 

In  the  Modern  Review  for  April  a  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  heroism  of  Indian  women  in  the  Transvaal,  who 
passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
respect  Indian  marital  vows,  which  forbade  the 
separation  of  husbands  from  wives  and  wives  from 
husbands,  and  demanding  the  right  to  share  the 
husbands/  imprisonment. 

The  same  magazine  publishes  a  tribute  to  a  Muslim 
heroine,  the  Persian  wife  of  Amir  Khan,  who  was  the 
real  Governor  of  Kabul  when  the  Emperor  Aur- 
angzib  reigned  in  India.  She  was  childless,  and  her 
husband,  who  was  in  mortal  fear  of  her,  dared  not 
take  another  wife,  but  kept  a  secret  harem  and  had 
children  thereby.  When  his  wife  discovered  this  she 
adopted  and  lovingly  brought  up  her  stepsons. 
A  Notable  Woman  of  the  New. 

The  World  To-day  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
a  notable  woman  scientist  who  was  a  daughter  of  an 
Englishman,  Doctor  Nuttall,  who  married  an  Ameri- 
can. His  daughter  Zelia  was  born  in  San  Francisco. 
She  is,  we  are  told,  an  inspiration  and  example  to  all 
womankind.  She  knows  seven  European  languages, 
is  still  in  early  middle  liL.,  and  is  a  striking  brunette 
beauty.  She  is  a  member  of  all  the  learned  scientific 
societies  in  the  New  World.  In  November,  1907,  Pre- 
sident Diaz,  through  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Mexico,  nominated  Mrs.  Nuttall  Honorary  Professor 
of  the  Mexican  National  Museum.  Some  time  ago 
she  declined  the  office  of  Curator  of  the  Mexican 
Archaeological  Museum.  These  marks  of  apprecia- 
tion were  preceded  a  few  months  by  others  of  equal 
significance. 

Need  of  Emancipation  in  Islam — 
.  Professor  Vambe'ry  contributes  to  the  International 
a  brief  but  spirited  article  on  "  The  Emancipation  of 
Women  in  Islam."    He  says  : — 

The  Koran  has  never  ordained  the  strict  separation  of  the  sexes; 
for,  as  history  shows  us,  women  have  formerly  played  public 
rS/cs;  they  have,  as  teachers,  expounded  learning  from  the  chairs 
of  universities  ;  one  Mohammedan  woman  even  acted  as  a 
general  under  Musa  ben  Tarik,  the  conqueror  of  Spain.  Where 
the  Government  puts  no  hindrance  in  the  way,  the  Muslim 
woman  adopts  freer  habits.  In  Turkey,  even  the  slightest 
movement  in  this  direction  would  be  most  severely  punished, 
for  the  law  ordains  the  number  of  buttons  on  the  shoes,  the 
colour,  width,  and  cut  of  the  upper  garment ;  and  woe  to  the 
fair  princess  who  should  betray,  by  a  sidelong  glance,  her 
interest  in  a  passing  European. 

Professor  Vambe'ry  maintains  that  no  real  progress 
can  be  made  until  the  women  are  emancipated. 
Speaking  of  his  own  experience,  he  says  : — 

I  recollect  with  disgust  and  horror  the  long  winter  evenings 
which  I  spent  in  the  distinguished  society  of  Constantinople, 
Teheran,  and  other  places.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
ladies,  there  not  only  prevails  a  frivolous  tone,  which  brings  the 
blush  of  shame  to  one's  face,  but  the  conversation  becomes 
banal  and  tedious  ;  one  misses  every  intellectual  impulse,  every 
delicate  feeling,  and  especially  those  flowers  of  true  poetry  that 
spring  up  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  sexes.  If  I  then, 
half  a  century  ago,  standing  at  the  height  of  youthful  fancy, 
came  to  the  conviction  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  social 


life  in  the  Islamic  world,  I  can  add  to-day  in  my  old  age  that 
renegeneration  and  intellectual  progress  are  not  conceivable  with 
the  present  strict  segregation  of  the  two  sexes. 

— and  in  India. 

In  the  Hindustan  Review  for  March  Mr.  S. 
Subrahmanyam  pleads  the  Woman's  Cause  in  India 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Radical  reformer.  He 
says  that  in  ancient  India  women  occupied  a  far 
better  and  more  important  position.  Their  restric- 
tions began  during  the  Mahomedan  period.  The 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  progress  in  India  is  that 
the  Indian  woman  is  a  hopeless,  intellectual  cripple, 
who  (s  given  over  to  superstition,  and  her  supersti- 
tions, which  she  carries;  out  with  a  scrupulous  rigour, 
very  soon  estrange  her  from  her  husband.  The 
writer  protests  against  infant  marriages,  and  would 
allow  Hindu  women  freedom  of  choice,  and  permit 
widow  marriages.  He  says  that  matrimony  by  mutual 
consent  is  not  less  sacred  than  matrimony  by  the  aid 
of  horoscopes.  But  in  spite  of  conservatism  or 
obstruction  a  process  of  change  is  taking  place  among 
Indian  women,  and,  though  slow,  is  none  the  less 
sure  and  steady. 

How  to  Make  International  Women. 

A  writer  in  the  Girls  Own  Paper  describes 
"  How  to  See  Foreign  Countries  "  by  exchange  of 
homes — an  article  which  might  afford  many  useful 
hints  to  girls  anxious  to  see  something  of  other  lands 
and  yet  not  able  to  afford  hotel  or  even  pension  bills, 
and  perhaps  even  too  young  to  go  about  everywhere 
quite  alone.  She  had  sent  to  her  an  advertisement 
from  a  Swedish  girl  who  wished  to  exchange  homes 
with  an  English  girl.  The  English  girl  arranged  with 
her,  therefore,  and  was  delighted  with  her  six  months' 
winter  stay  among  the  Swedes,  with  its  ski-ing,  sleighing, 
tobogganing,  and  skating.  Afterwards  she  exchanged 
homes  with  a  German  girl  in  Berlin,  her  stay  in  which 
she  also  found  enjoyable. 


The  Policeman  as  Censor. 

The  Lone  Hand,  the  monthly  published  in  con- 
nection with  the  Sydney  Bulletin,  is  much  exercised 
in  its  mind  at  the  apparition  of  an  art  censor  in  the 
shape  of  a  New  Zealand  policeman.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  magazine  they  reproduced  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Hall's  picture  entitled  "  Sleep."  As  the  lady, 
who  was  sleeping,  was  undraped,  a  policeman  of 
Wellington,  New  Zealand,  prosecuted  the  magazine 
for  obscenity.  The  case  was  dismissed,  but  the  editor 
of  the  Lone  Hand  is  much  aggrieved.    He  says  : — 

Mr.  Bernard  Hall  is  a  high  Government  official  in  Victoria, 
entrusted  by  the  State  with  the  control  of  the  Art  Gallery  and 
of'the  students' art  classes.  Personally  he  is — and  in  view  of 
his  position  as  a  teacher,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be — a 
man  of  irreproachable  character.  Can  it  be  seriously  suggested 
that  he  would  paint  and  exhibit  an  obscenity  ?  "  Sleep"  was 
exhibited  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Commonwealth.  It 
was  generally  praised.  No  one  found  in  it  a  suspicion  of 
impropriety. 
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SOCIALISM  AMONG  BEES. 

To  the  Bulletin  de  i  /nstitut  Gknkral  Psychologique 
Professor  Gaston  Bonnier  contributes  a  most  interest- 
ing paper  upon  "  Socialism  among  Bees."  There  are 
certain  misconceptions  about  bees  of  which  we  must 
rid  ourselves,  he  says— as,  for  instance,  that  there  is  a 
"  queen  bee,"  as  if  there  were  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment among  bees.  This  so-called  "queen"  has  no 
authority  whatever,  being  indeed  much  more  of  a 
slave  than  a  queen,  hustled  about  as  she  is  by  her 
"  staff,"  and  made  at  certain  times  to  lay  eggs,  and 
lay  eggs,  up  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  a  day, 
and  not  even  allowed  to  lay  them  where  she  pleases, 
but  only  where  she  is  bidden. 

It  is  also  thought  that  bees  sleep  during  winter ;  but 
this  seems  quite  an  error.  Whenever  the  weather  is 
fine  enough  in  winter  they  go  out,  and  if  it  is  too  bad 
for  them  to  do  so,  they  are  still  working,  chiefly  at 
eating  honey,  not  only  to  feed  themselves,  but  to 
keep,  by  means  of  animal  combustion,  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  that  of  the  outer  atmosphere. 

Again,  many  bee-keepers  think  it  necessary  to  make 
a  great  noise  in  order  to  make  a  swarm  of  bees  settle 
on  a  branch,  and  all  the  family  comes  up  armed  with 
saucepans,  frying-pans,  etc.,  making  a  terrible  din. 
This  is  about  as  useful  as  carrying  water  in  a  pail 
with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  since  bees  can  hear  none 
but  very  low  sounds,  and  those  only  at  a  short 
distance.  They  took  no  notice,  for  instance,  of  a 
regiment  of  French  artillery  during  the  war  of  1870, 
which  was  shooting  away  as  fast  as  possible  quite  close 
to  their  hives. 

SUMMARY  EJECTION  OF  THE  UNFIT. 

A  colony  of  bees  consists  of  one  laying-mother  (the 
so-called  "  queen ")  \  10,000  to  100,000  workers 
(sterile  female  bees) ;  and  500  to  3,000  drones  (male 
bees).  Feminism,  therefore,  is  a  ruling  principle  of 
bee  society.  Humanity,  unhappily,  is  not.  The  life  of 
a  bee-worker  is  nothing  but  incessant  toil,  day  and  night, 
without  rest  or  respite  or  sleep.  Such  a  life  only  lasts 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  days.  A  worker  occupied 
in  gathering  honey  (only  one  of  their  occupations, 
though  each  worker  only  does  one  thing,  it  seems)  is 
speedily  worn  out.  When  a  honey  gatherer  is  too  old, 
as  she  soon  is,  this  is  seen  by  her  ragged  wings  and  the 
falling  out  of  her  hairs.  She  is  then  no  longer  allowed 
to  gather  honey,  but  is  used  as  a  kind  of  nurse,  to 
t  keep  the  very  young  bees  properly  warm.  When  she  is 
*  too  old  even  for  this,  she  leaves  the  hive  for  the  last 
time — to  die.  If  she  refuses  so  to  leave  it,  the 
colony  would  soon  make  her  understand  that  she  is 
old,  worn  out  and  useless,  and  hustle  her  out  Any 
worker  coming  in  wounded,  or  in  any  way  in- 
capacitated, is  similarly  hustled  out.  The  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  seems  to  be  applied  in  the 
most  rigorous  fashion  ;  even  larvae  which  are  not  very 
strong  or  well  formed  are  turned  out  to  die.  In  a 
bee-hive  there  is  no  room  for  the  old,  and  none 
for  the  feeble — at  least,  unless  the  feeble  are  certain 
some  day  to  grow  strong.    Everything  is  utilised ; 


even  the  young  worker,  still  too  weak  to  go  gathering 
honey  or  leave  the  hive,  is  made  useful  as  a  dry 
nurse — preparing  the  mixture  of  honey,  pollen  and 
water  on  which  the  larvae  are  fed. 

COLLECTIVISM  WITHOUT  INDIVIDUALITY. 

Professor  Bonnier  cites  many  experiments  to 
prove  that  bees,  though  collectively  highly  in- 
telligent, almost  incredibly  so,  are  unintelligent  indi- 
vidually. Each  one  does  exactly  what  she  is  told. 
Take  her  off  that  work,  or  put  some  unexpected 
obstacle  in  her  way,  and  she  is  useless.  She  is  a 
machine,  in  short,  and,  taken  off  her  proper  work,  is 
about  as  useful  as  the  piston  of  a  steam-engine 
taken  out  of  that  engine. 

Each  hive  has  its  own  peculiar  odour,  and  so  have 
the  bees  belonging  to  it.  The  custodians — door- 
keepers, hive-keepers,  whatever  they  may  be  called — 
the  bees  who  keep  watch  outside  the  hive,  are  very 
careful  not  to  let  in  any  bee  until,  by  means  of  their 
antennae,  they  have  ascertained  that  she  has  the 
right  odour ;  but  in  the  height  of  the  honey  season 
these  hive-keepers  apparently  receive  instructions  to 
let  in  any  bee  well  laden  with  honey,  whether  of  their 
own  hive  or  not.  Such  a  bee  in  future  will  belong  to 
the  hive  which  has  admitted  her.  If  the  bees  of  two 
hives  are  put  together,  care  must  be  taken  first  to 
give  them  the  same  odour.  Otherwise  there  would 
be  a  deadly  struggle,  and  possibly  both  hives  would 
be  lost.  The  hive-keepers  also  defend  the  door  of 
the  hive  against  thievish  insects,  wasps,  butterflies,  etc. 
But  they  are  not  to  be  taken  in  by  a  dead  wasp 
dangled  in  front  of  the  hive.  Certain  other  workers 
are  engaged  in  keeping  the  hive  clean  and  orderly. 
It  is  they  who  carry  out  such  rubbish  as  their  dead 
comrades  or  ill-formed  larvae. 

Again,  certain  other  bees  are  engaged  in  agitating 
their  wings,  making  a  great  current  of  air,  to  facilitate 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  nectar.  This  nectar 
when  brought  in  contains  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
water,  but  it  ought  to  contain,  in  its  final  state  of 
honey,  only  twenty-five  per  cent.  Other  bees,  again, 
have  to  get  up  very  early,  before  sunrise,  and  recon- 
noitre, making  a  general  report  on  what  they  find. 

Bees  are  collectivists,  ants  republicans.  By  mark- 
ing bees  with  a  substance  which  could  not  be  brushed 
off  by  the  vigorous  morning  toilet  to  which  it  seems 
the  workers  are  subjected,  Professor  Bonnier  dis- 
covered many  interesting  facts  as  to  the  division  of 
labour  among  them.  Everything  goes  to  prove  that 
a  bee  has  absolutely  no  individuality  of  her  own. 
She  is  a  cog  in  the  wheel  of  the  colony,  nothing  more, 
and  she  is  only  that  on  condition  of  being  a  perfectly 
efficient  cog.  In  the  whole  colony,  however,  a  very 
distinct  individuality  may  be  found.  The  writer's 
conclusion  is  quaint.    I  give  it  in  its  entirety  : — 

Motor-cars  and  steerable  balloons  will  perhaps  one  day  bring 
about  the  solidarity  of  mankind.  But  if,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  human  race  on  earth,  it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice,  as  the  bees 
do,  all  individuality,  all  joy,  and  all  virtue,  this  will  perhaps 
cause  men  to  feel  a  desire  to  swarm  to  another  planet. 
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THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES. 

By  America's  Greatest  Sculptor. 

There  was  an  interesting  account  in  the  World 
To-day  for  February  of  Lorado  Taft,  who  is  one  of 
the  foremost  of  American  sculptors.  He  has  been 
commissioned  by  the  presidents  of  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  to  erect  in  Chicago  his  Fountain  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  will  be  the  first  large  and  purely 
ideal  group  erected  in  America.  The  editor  has  kindly 
sent  me  a  photo- 
graph of  the  life- 
sized  model  in 
plaster  for  this 
bronze  group, 
which  I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to 
reproduce  here. 
The  cost  of  the 
fountain  is  to  be 
met  by  an  appro- 
priation from 
what  is  known 
as  the  Fer- 
guson Fund  t  of 
^200,000  for  the 
sculptural  adorn- 
ment of  the  City 
of  Chicago.  The 
article  referred  to 
above  will  in- 
terest all  artists 
and  students  in 
this  country.  It 
is  written  by  Mr. 
Charles  Francis 
Browne,  one  of 
the  best  land- 
scape painters  in 
the  Western 
States,  who  is  an 
instructor  in  the 
Art  Institute  at 
Chicago. 

The  April  num- 
ber of  the  Crafts- 
man also  contains 
an  article  on 
Lorado  Taft  and 
the  Western 
School  of  Sculp- 
tors, Gutzon  Borglum's  great  portrait  bust  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  coming  in  for  special  notice.  The 
writer  says  the  bust  shows  all  the  varying  phases  of 
Lincoln's  character,  and  is  the  most  impressive 
presentment  of  Lincoln  in  any  form  that  has  ever 
been  made. 

The  Sunday  Strand' contains  an  account  of  Chelms- 
ford, the  new  Essex  Cathedral  City,  with  illustrations 
of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  St,  Mary's  Church,  the 
new  cathedral  there, 


The  Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes. 


THREE  CENTURIES  OF  AMERICAN  EPISCOPACY. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  1 607-1 907,  elicits  from  Mr.  Charles 
Johnston  in  the  American  Review  of  Reviews  an 
interesting  historical  survey.  He  sees  the  Catholic 
Church  in  France  notably  advancing  towards  that 
free  local  government  which  was  first  worked  out  by 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America.  He  remarks  upon 
the   happy   constitution  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

In  it  the  congre- 
gation of  the  parish 
as  the  unit  of  gov- 
ernment, through 
its  elective  repre- 
sentatives, church- 
wardens and  ves- 
trymen, not  only 
holds  and  manages 
the  material  pro- 
perty  of  the 
Church,  but  prac- 
tically elects  the 
pastor.  Member- 
ship in  this  con- 
gregation is  deter- 
mined by  no  doc- 
trinal test.  The 
only  conditions 
are  attendance  at 
service  and  con- 
tribution towards 
maintenance.  The 
Bishops  are  elec- 
ted by  diocesan 
Conventions,  at 
which  clergy  and 
laity  are  alike  re- 
presented. Order 
is  secured  by  a 
thorough  training 
and  testing  of  can- 
didates for  holy 
orders.  Historical 
continuity  is  main- 
tained by  ordina- 
tion at  the  hands 
of  bishops,  who 
trace  their  spiritual . 
descent  to  the 
dawn  of  Christen- 
dom. Its  service  is  the  Anglican  service,  modified 
in  certain  noteworthy  ways.  The  old  Commination 
service  of  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  so-called  Athana- 
sian  Creed  are  dropped.  The  descent  into  hell  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed  has  been  paraphrased  as  a  visit 
to  the  abode  of  departed  spirits.  The  coming  Church 
Convention  may  have  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
Virgin  Birth,  the  question  also  of  negro  congregations 
being  still  included  or  set  apart  as  a  separate  organism, 
with  bishops  of  their  own,  also  the  establishment  of 
an  ecclesiastical  Court  of  Appeal, 
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THE  NATION'S  GOLD  RESERVE. 

Is  the  Quarterly  Meiriew  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond 
argues  that  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  banks — the 
banks  which  really  do  the  nation's  business,  and  on 
which,  in  time  of  stress,  it  must  depend — is  not  suffi- 
cient, and  ought  to  be  increased.  It  is  not  a  purely 
banking  question,  but  one  of  national  importance, 
affecting  as  it  does  the  whole  mercantile  community. 

GOLD  IN  CIRCULATION. 

It  seems  very  difficult  to  estimate  how  much  gold 
is  actually  in  circulation  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Royal  Mint's  estimate  in  1903  of  gold  in 
active  circulation  was  63 1  millions;  in  1908,  84 
millions;  and  in  banks  another  32  millions.  Adding 
to  this  Bank  of  England  notes  and  other  notes,  and 
silver  coin  in  circulation  and  in  banks,  the  total  stock 
of  money  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  put  at 
about  ;£i  67,900,000.  This  stock  of  money  would  be 
wholly  inadequate  were  it  not  for  the  immense  amount 
of  transactions  covered  by  cheques.  Cheques,  bills, 
etc,  to  the  amount  of  ^12,730,393,000  were  paid  at 
the  London  Bankers'  Clearing  House  last  year.  For 
internal  currency  purposes  gold  is  becoming  every 
year  less  essential.  During  the  recent  crisis  in 
America,  by  the  way,  it  appears  that,  owing  to  loss  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  depositors,  upwards  of 
^40,000,000  were  simply  hoarded.  The  banking 
business  of  this  country  is  being  done  by  fewer  and 
fewer  institutions,  and  in  the  event  of  trouble  here, 
all  the  large  banks,  the  writer  says,  would  have  to 
co-operate  to  prevent  one  of  their  number  from 
collapsing.  The  United  Kingdom  seems  to  have 
very  small  reserves  of  gold  in  comparison  with  other 
great  commercial  countries,  only  about  58  millions 
sterling,  as  compared  with  81  (France),  102  (United 
States),  and  176  (Germany).  But  there  are  special 
circumstances  which  enable  us  to  conduct  our  busi- 
ness on  a  gold  base  which  is,  comparatively,  exceed- 
ingly small. 

GOLD  IN  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

If  gold  is  being  less  and  less  used  for  internal 
currency  purposes,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
used  in  adjusting  international  balances.  It  is  partly 
due  to  growth  of  foreign  trade  with  countries  whose 
economic  development  is  backward  and  countries 
which  hoard  gold,  such  as  India  and  Egypt,  and  also 
to  the  increased  output  of  the  world's  gold  mines 
since  1894.  India  hoards  and  retains  for  use  in  the 
arts  nearly  ^3,400,000  per  annum  ;  and  much  of  the 
gold  that  goes  to  Egypt,  as  Lord  Cromer  has  pointed 
out,  never  comes  back ;  it  is  hoarded. 

The  case  for  permanent  enlargement  of  the  gold 
reserves  is  irresistible.  The  Bank  of  France,  with 
which  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  some- 
times invidiously  compared,  may,  if  it  pleases,  meet 
its  obligation  in  silver,  and  is  able  to  keep  its  large 
stock  of  gold  because  of  the  willingness  of  the  French 
people  to  use  Bank  of  France  notes  as  the  chief  cir- 
culating medium.    Tney  are  used,  it  seems,  far  more 


than  our  own  Bank  of  England  notes ;  and  the  writer 
suggests  as  a  probable  method  of  strengthening  the 
gold  stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  the  substitution 
of  small  denomination  notes  for  some  of  the  gold  coin 
now  in  circulation.  On  the  whole,  he  thipks  that  our 
stock  of  gold  is  remaining,  or  tending  to  remain,  at 
a  figure  which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  regard  as 
unsafe. 


THE  ARTESIAN  WELLS  OF  LONDON. 

Cassier's  Magazine,  writing  upon  the  stability  of 
clay  foundations — a  question  which  has  been  to 
the  fore  of  late  in  connection  with  underground 
railways — says  that  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
the  true  cause  of  the  settlement  of  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  is  generally  unsuspected.  It  is  almost 
certainly  not  due  to  the  boring  of  the  railway 
underneath  Cheapside,  nor  to  the  drainage  of  the 
surface  soil : — 

The  true  cause  (the  writer  proceeds)  of  the  settlement  seem? 
far  more  probably  due  to  the  numerous  artesian  wells  in 
London.  At  one  time  the  chalk-water  level  under  London 
was  above  the  river  level.  Now  it  is  below  the  level  of  the 
London  clay.  Whereas  formerly  the  upper  surface  of  the 
chalk- water  pressed  against  the  under  surface  of  the  clay  with  a 
pressure  of  some  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  now  it  does 
not  touch  ;  the  dry  and  sandy  strata  are  interposed  between 
the  clay  and  the  water.  Thus  for  years  now  there  has  been 
a  tendency  for  the  clay  to  lose  its  water  and  shrink,  and  it 
has  shrunk  and  allowed  buildings  to  settle.  It  has  shrunk 
most  under  the  heavier  parts  of  buildings,  as  might  be 
expected. 

Foundations  ought  now,  perhaps,  to  be  carried 
down  farther  than  in  Wren's  time,  but  with  the 
clay  in  a  dry  condition  there  is  certainly  less 
likelihood  of  further  shrinkage. 


Double  Eyeglasses. 

In  a  little  article  in  Heft  8  of  the  Gartenlaube  Dr. 
Oppenheimer,  an  oculist,  describes  bifocal  glasses,  a 
combination  of  near  and  distant  glasses,  the  upper 
part  being  for  distance  and  the  lower  for  near  vision. 
In  America  they  are  in  very  general  use,  but  they 
appear  to  be  rather  expensive,  and  it  takes  a  little 
time  for  the  wearer  to  become  accustomed  to  them. 
The  original  discoverer  of  bifocal  glasses  was  Sir 
Benjamin  Franklin,  who,  with  his  meagre  knowledge 
of  French,  wished  to  be  able  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  lips  of  his  opposite  neighbour  and  see  the  con- 
tents of  his  plate  at  the  same  time.  He  wore  two 
sorts  of  glasses  in  the  frame,  the  upper  half  for  short 
sight  and  the  lower  half  for  old  sight.  The  best 
double  glasses  now  in  use,  Dr.  Oppenheimer  says,  are 
those  manufactured  in  London. 

The  Aborigines'  Friend,  the  journal  of  the  Aborigines' 
Protection  Society,  publishes  an  article  upon  "  The 
Native  Problem  in  South  Africa,"  which  contains  Lord 
Selborne's  Warnings,  Mr.  J.  M.  Orpen's  Counsels,  Mr. 
S.  O.  Samuelson's  Views,  and  Sir  Charles  Saunders's 
Experiences. 
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PASTORAL  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

The  Edinburgh  Review^  basing  its  conclusions 
chiefly  upon  Blue  Books  dealing  with  agricultural 
statistics  for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  on  Miss 
J  ebb's  recent  book  on  "  Small  Holdings,"  publishes 
an  encouraging  article  on  this  subject.  In  January 
it  was  shown  that  the  arable  farmers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  ceasing  to  cultivate  any  but  the  most 
suitable  land  for  cereals  and  green  crops,  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  place.  The  April  article  shows 
that  the  pastoral  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  is, 
on  the  whole,  in  even  better  case : — 

For  not  only  are  our  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  even  pigs, 
celebrated  as  being  among  the  most  valuable  in  existence,  but 
there  appears  to  be  some  characteristic  common  to  all  kinds  of 
our  live  stock  that  induces  foreign  and  colonial  stock-raisers  not 
only  to  purchase  the  best  our  breeders  are  willing  to  sell  them, 
but  to  be  under  the  necessity  from  time  to  time  of  replenishing 
their  flocks  and  herds  with  fresh  purchases  of  British  and  Irish 
stock,  in  order  to  maintain  in  their  foreign  homes  the  vigour  and 
value  of  the  imported  strain. 

England,  as  is  shown  by  one  of  the  many  interest- 
ing tables  accompanying  the  article,  has  greater 
numbers  of  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  than  any  of  her 
colonies ;  but  when  it  comes  to  sheep,  New  South 
Wales  has  nearly  three  times  as  many,  and  even  New 
Zealand  a  third  as  many  again. 

HORSES. 

In  1901  the  United  Kingdom  bought  horses  from 
abroad  to  the  value  of  nearly  one  and  one-tenth 
million  pounds,  and  sold  horses  to  the  value  of  just 
over  ^600,000.  In  1906,  it  was  exactly  the  other 
way  :  she  sold  horses  valued  at  over  one  and  one-fifth 
millions,  and  bought  horses  valued  at  somewhat  over 
half  a  million.  In  1906  over  60,000  horses  (including 
ponies)  were  exported,  at  an  average  price  of 
19  guineas.  Most  of  these,  of  course,  went  to  foreign 
countries,  but  a  considerable  number  went  to  British 
colonies,  especially  considerable  when  it  is  realised 
what  a  trouble  and  expense  it  is  to  take  a  horse  out  to 
Australasia,  for  instance.  Canada  took  most  stallions 
(631,  average  value  ^77);  then  the  United  States 
(489—^123),  then  Argentina  (285—^300).  Then 
we  come  to  Australia,  which  took  43,  average  value 
^230,  and  New  Zealand  12,  average  value  ^325. 
Austria-Hungary's  5  horses  averaged  ,£5,960  each ; 
and  Roumania's  2,  £1,040.  The  kind  of  these 
horses  may  therefore  be  inferred.  It  is  significant 
that  Belgium  imported  29,531  geldings  at  £8  each  on 
an  average ;  and  the  Netherlands  and  France  also 
large  numbers  at  a  low  price.  The  "  draining  "  pro- 
cess indulged  in  by  foreign  countries  and  our  colonies 
is  therefore  costly  to  them  and  remunerative  to  our 
horse-breeders ;  and  horse-breeding  may  be  inferred  to 
be  a  national  industry  of  increasing  importance. 

CATTLE. 

We  export  thousands  of  high-priced  cattle  for 
breeding  purposes,  exactly  as  we  do  with  horses  ;  and 
import  cattle  by  hundreds  of  thousands  for  pur- 
poses of  food.    But  whereas  in  190 1  we  exported 


1,648  cattle,  average  price  £"37  10s.,  in  1906  we 
exported  5,616,  average  price  about  ^58  4s.  In  1906 
we  imported  a  considerable  number  more  animals 
for  food,  but  paid  9s.  9di  a  head  less  for  them.  In  1906 
New  South  Wales  paid  trie  highest  price  for  the  three 
head  of  cattle  she  purchased — £239,  but  Argentina 
purchased  the  greatest  number.  Uruguay  took  548 
cattle  at  an  average  of  ^78  per  head. 

SHEEP. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain  is  less  than 
at  some  preceding  periods— barely  25  \  millions, 
whereas  it  has  been  over  28!  millions.  But  there  is 
the  same  tale  to  tell  with  regard  to  high-class  stock 
in  the  case  of  sheep  as  in  the  case  of  horses  and 
cattle.  New  Zealand  imported  165  sheep  from  us  at 
over  ^25  each,  and  the  Falkland  Islands  twenty-four 
at  a  not  much  less  price  each.  Even  Argentina  paid 
nine  guineas  on  an  average  for  the  8,000  she  took. 
The  writer  says  : — 

The  high  prices  paid  for  good  stock  cattle  and  sheep  serve  as 
inducements  to  British  and  Irish  farmers  to  raise  prize  stock. 
They  must,  however,  remember  that  in  time  the  descendants  of 
the  stock  now  purchased  from  the  United  Kingdom  may  possibly 
produce  animals  that  will  successfully  compete  with  the  stock  of 
the  mother  country.  No  effort  should  be  spared  in  improving 
our  best  breeds,  for  only  by  constant  vigilance  and  unremitting 
care  will  it  be  possible  for  the  United  Kingdom  to  maintain  her 
position  for  another  generation. 

PIGS. 

More  and  more  pigs  seem  to  be  kept  in  Great 
Britain,  and  if  small  holdings  develop,  more  and 
more  are  likely  to  be  kept,  for  pig-keeping  on  a  small 
scale,  when  individual  care  and  attention  can  be  given, 
especially  when  combined  with  small  fruit-growing,  is 
likely  to  prove  more  profitable  than  anything  else  to 
the  small  holder.  In  1901  only  378  swine  were 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  average  price 
j£g  2s. ;  but  by  1906,  the  average  price  remaining 
about  the  same,  the  numbers  exported  had  risen  to 
2,221. 

"  Sheep  alone  of  live  stock,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,"  says  the  writer,  "  have  not  a  satisfactory 
record  to  show,  although,  as  was  seen  from  the  respec- 
tive charts,  their  case  is  by  no  means  a  hopeless  one." 


The  Quiver  for  May  publishes  an  interesting  account 
of  Dr.  Barnardo's  successor.  The  new  "  Father  of 
Nobody's  Children  "  is  Mr.  William  Baker,  formerly 
a  barrister  and  for  some  years  past  chairman  of  the 
council.  He  is  an  Irishman,  born  in  Tipperary  in 
1849,  and  is  now  devoting  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
carrying  on  the  work  which  Dr.  Barnardo  began.  He 
was  in  the  Trinity  College  eleven,  and  one  of  his 
latest  ideas  is  to  get  young  ladies  to  come  to  the 
Barnardo  Homes  to  teach  the  girls  to  play  cricket, 
hockey  and  croquet.  There  are  now  130  Barnardo 
Homes,  in  which  8,000  children  are  looked  after. 
Twelve  hundred  children  per  annum  are  emigrated 
to  Canada,  and  about  2,000  children  a  year  are 
admitted  into  the  Homes. 
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TfiE  RdLE  OF  THE  CATHOLICS  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  Coirespondant  of  April  10th  publishes  an 
article,  by  Paul  Verschaye,  on  the  rble  of  the  Catholics 
in  Holland  during  the  last  ten  years. 

NUMERICAL  INFERIORITY. 

During  the  war  against  Spanish  rule  the  Catholics, 
he  writes,  were  in  a  majority  in  Holland ;  to-day,  not- 
withstanding the  progress  they  have  made  in  the 
course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  number  only 
1,800,000  in  a  population  a  little  over  five  millions. 
In  spite  of  their  numerical  inferiority  they  have  ceased 
to  be  oppressed,  and  under  the  regime  of  the  Funda- 
mental Law  of  November  3rd,  1848,  they  have 
gradually  managed  to  .ecover  an  amount  of  liberty  to 
make  their  co-religionists  in  other  countries  feel 
jealous,  and  they  have  come  to  exercise  a  notable 
influence  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  in  a  State 
which  is  so  largely  Protestant. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  COALITION. 

After  the  law  establishing  the  neutrality  of  the 
official  or  State  schools  and  refusing  to  the  free 
schools  the  favours  of  the  State,  the  Catholics  were 
obliged  to  break  with  their  Liberal  allies  and  take  up 
a  position  against  them.  Then  it  was  that  the  heroic 
struggle  for  the  liberation  of  the  schools  and  for 
equality  before  the  law  of  free  and  of  official  instruc- 
tion was  begun.  At  the  same  time  another  party,  a 
group  of  Protestants  and  Calvinists,  was  protesting 
against  the  rationalist  principles  introduced  by  the 
French  Revolution,  and  hence  their  name  of  anti- 
Revolutionists.  The  Catholic  leader,  Mgr.  Schaep- 
man,  and  the  Protestant  leader,  Dr.  Kuyper,  both 
realised  that  the  conflict  was  not  so  much  one  between 
two  particular  religions  as  a  veritable  fight  between 
Atheistic  materialism  and  spiritual  Christianity,  and 
they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  union  of  the 
Catholic  forces  and  the  anti-Revolutionists.  It  was 
an  audacious  manoeuvre,  but  the  "  monstrous  alliance," 
as  it  was  called,  triumphed  at  the  elections  of  1888, 
and  the  "  Christian  "  Ministry  of  Baron  Mackay,  by 
the  law  of  December  8th,  1889,  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing equality  of  principle  between  the  free  and  the 
official  schools. 

HERR  PIERSON'S  MINISTRY. 

Yet  the  victory  proved  fatal  to  the  "  Christian  " 
parties,  and  during  the  divisions  and  dissensions  in 
connection  with  the  military  problem  and  the  new 
electoral  law  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  dissolved. 
In  June,  1897,  when  the  elections  were  to  take  place 
under  the  new  law,  the  Catholics  and  the  anti- 
Revolutionists  again  made  common  cause,  but  this 
time  the  "  Christian  Coalition  "  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Herr  van  Houten's  Ministry  was  replaced  by  the 
Ministry  of  Herr  Pierson.  Notwithstanding  its 
unstable  majority,  the  Liberal  Ministry  remained  in 
power  four  years,  its  most  important  achievement 
being  the  institution  of  compulsory  school  attendance. 


THE  "LIBERAL  CONCENTRATION." 

Then  came  the  elections  of  1901  and  the  "  Chris- 
tian "  Ministry  of  Dr.  Kuyper.  Again,  in  1905,  there 
was  a  General  Election,  the  campaign  opening  with 
the  publication  of  the  programme  of  the  common 
action  of  the  Unionists  and  the  Liberal- Democrats — 
development  of  public  education,  social  reforms,  etc., 
but  especially  a  revision  of  the  Fundamental  Law. 
Opposed  to  the  "  Liberal  Concentration "  was  the 
"  Christian  Coalition"  with  Herr  Kolkman  as  Catholic 
leader,  proclaiming  the  urgency  of  a  close  union  of 
the  Catholics  with  the  anti-Revolutionists,  for  the 
triumph  of  Christian  ideas,  and  to  avoid  "  the 
evil  of  a  State  without  God."  Everything  seemed 
to  favour  the  chances  of  the  "  Christian " 
party,  but  the  result  was  a  bad  fall  for  Dr.  Kuyper. 
The  new  Liberal  Ministry  of  Herr  de  Meester  lasted 
till  December,  1907,  but  "  it  did  not  possess 
in  itself  the  strength  necessary  to  give  the  country 
the  great  reforms  which  the  majority,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party  or  tendency,  had  long  seemed 
to  desire."  Meanwhile  the  "  monstrous  coalition  " 
survived  the  electoral  defeat  of  its  chief  and  the  anti- 
Revolutionist  Herr  Heemskerk  was  asked  to  form 
a  new  Ministry.  In  conclusion,  the  writer  says  that 
the  "  Christian  Coalition  "  promises  great  things,  and 
that  until  the  common  Christian-social  programme  has 
been  realised  and  the  school  question  completely 
solved,  the  party  will  continue  to  exist. 


THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOL. 

Writing  in  Science  Progress,  Dr.  Cushny  main- 
tains that  "some  of  the  highest  functions  of  the 
brain  are  thrown  out  of  action  by  alcohol 
administered  in  quantities  which  induce  the  phase 
of  exhilaration.  Thus  it  is  found  that  typesetters 
do  a  smaller  amount  of  work  and  make  a  much 
larger  number  of  misprints  when  even  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  beer  are  allowed  than  when  they  perform 
their  work  without  this  drug.  Only  in  one  respect 
was  any  increased  aptitude  shown — namely,  in  the 
transformation  of  an  idea  into  movement.  And 
many  ergographic  experiments  appear  to  show  that 
small  quantities  of  alcohol  have  the  effect  of  tem- 
porarily increasing  the  capacity  of  doing  muscular 
work,  especially  when  the  subject  is  fatigued.  This 
augmentation  is  only  transient,  and  the  total  work 
done  in  the  course  of  the  day  is  considerably  reduced 
by  alcohol,  as  has  long  been  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  forced  marching." 

As  to  the  use  of  alcohol  as  medicine,  Dr.  Cushny 
says  : — "  Alcohol  is  a  drug  which  may  be  useful  in 
therapeutics,  although  I  think  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered indispensable,  but  which  has  so  often  given 
rise  to  habit  that  its  use  must  be  curtailed  to  the 
utmost  limit."   

The  Vigilance  Record  and  Social  Reform  for  April 
both  contribute  to  the  character  and  life-work  of  the 
late  Benjamin  Waugh. 
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THE  CONVERSION  OF  VERLAINE. 

The  March  number  of  the  Raue  Chreticnne  con- 
tains an  interesting  article,  by  C.  Serfass,  on  the  Con- 
version of  Verlaine. 

•  NEED  FOR  A  RELIGION  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

The  wiiter  is  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
religious  attitude  of  J.  K.  Huysmans  to  that  of  Ver- 
laine, and  he  thinks  it  anything  but  surprising  that 
Huysmans  should  have  signed  the  preface  to  the 
"  Religious  Poems  "  of  Verlaine.  If  nothing  should 
remain  of  Verlaine' s  work  but  "  a  few  small  master- 
pieces of  sorrowful  anguish  and  mystic  fervour,"  these 
will  attest,  like  the  best  pages  of  Huysmans,  that  the 
imperious  need  for  "  a  religion  of  deliverance  "  which 
characterises  sorrowful  souls  is  a  real  fact  susceptible 
of  being  reproduced  amidst  the  most  diverse  circum- 
stances, in  a  humanity  existing  under  Christianity. 

POEMS  WHICH  WILL  LIVE. 

Verlaine,  continues  the  writer,  was  no  saint.  But 
low  as  he  may  have  fallen,  he  always  remained  honest, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a  man 
like  many  another  contemporary,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  his  life-story  was  not  only  known,  but 
he  himself  took  every  pains  to  make  it  known.  What 
is  extreme  in  his  work  is  not  that  which  will  distin- 
guish him  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.  What  will  live, 
and  what  is  worthy  to  live,  of  Verlaine's  work  is  the 
collection  of  poems  of  his  second  manner,  namely, 
"Sagesse,"  1881. 

A  FATAL  FRIEND. 

Two  points  in  the  poet's  life  are  dealt  with  at 
length — his  marriage  and  his  association  with  the 
poet  Arthur  Rimbaud.  Verlaine  always  had  an  ardent 
desire  for  affection,  and  the  pity  is  that  he  should 
never  have  stumbled  upon  the  being,  man  or  woman, 
capable  of  loving  him  sufficiently  to  follow  him  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  his  existence  to  reclaim  him.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  the  Franco-German  War  broke  out, 
and  the  poet  did  as  his  fellow-soldiers  did — he  drank 
during  the  hours  off  duty  and  soon  became  the 
greatest  drinker  of  his  battalion.  His  wife  left  him, 
and  he  drank  all  the  more.  Arthur  Rimbaud,  whose 
acquaintance  he  made  at  this  time,  also  helped  to 
make  the  separation  final.  Verlaine's  life  in  London 
has  been  described  at  length  by  M.  Lepelletier,  but 
M.  Serfass  thinks  that  if  the  poet  had  had  another 
counsellor  than  the  infamous  Rimbaud  it  would  have 
taken  a  very  different  turn.  The  two  poets  soon 
quarrelled,  and  Verlaine  went  to  Belgium.  There  he 
learnt  that  his  wife  would  not  return  to  him,  and  he 
drank  harder  than  ever.  He  recalled  Rimbaud,  and 
another  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  Verlaine  threatened 
Rimbaud  with  a  revolver,  and  in  the  end  Verlaine 
was  imprisoned  for  attempted  murder  at  Mons. 

CONVERSION  IN  PRISON. 

It  was  during  his  imprisonment,  when  he  was  obliged 
to  calm  his  soul  and  recover  somewhat  from  his  fever, 
that  he  turned  to  religious  matters  and  experienced  a 
sort  of  conversion  which  was  not  altogether  without  ^ 


fruit.  A  long  time  after  his  imprisonment  he  wiote 
an  account  of  his  conversion,  but  by  that  time  he  was 
morally  much  less  free  than  he  was  in  prison.  His 
old  passions  had  returned.  The  writer,  nevertheless, 
attributes  to  the  period  of  his  detention  the  poems 
in  which  Verlaine  was  really  himself,  namely,  the 
"  Religious  Poems,"  which  Catholics  are  not  alone  in 
admiring.  In  the  prison  at  Mons,  where  he  said  he 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life,  he  felt  positively  a  new 
soul  growing  in  him,  and  from  the  day  of  his  first 
communion  his  captivity  seemed  short,  too  short,  but 
for  his  mother,  he  said. 


WAS  MUHAMMAD  A  QUAKER? 

This  is  a  bold  way  of  putting  the  question  which 
presents  itself  after  reading  a  very  interesting  article 
in  the  Review  of Religions  for  February.  The  writer, 
who  does  not  give  his  name,  but  who  claims  to  be  an 
authority  in  interpreting  the  Koran,  devotes  his 
February  essay  to  a  demonstration  of  the  thesis  that 
so  far  from  Muhammad  having  sanctioned  Jehads 
(Holy  Wars)  to  propagate  their  faith  he  was  practically 
a  Quaker,  that  at  the  beginning  he  deprecated  the 
use  of  force  even  in  self-defence,  but  that  afterwards, 
when  his  followers  were  being  massacred,  he  authorised 
them  to  defend  themselves.    The  writer  says  :— 

The  words  in  which  the  Holy  Koran  incited  the  Muslims  to 
fight  with  their  opponents  are  a  clear  proof  that  the  command- 
ment related  only  to  defensive  fighting.  All  beliefs  and  ideas 
as  that  the  Messiah  and  Mahdi  will  appear  at  any  time  to 
convert  the  non-Muslims  to  Islam  with  the  sword  are  utterly 
absurd  and  false,  and  the  Holy  Koran  is  sufficient  for  their 
refutation.  The  religion  which  can«how  heavenly  signs  at  all 
times  and  which  is  full  of  truth  and  wisdom  does  not  stand  in 
need  of  earthly  weapons  for  its  propagation.  It  carries  on  its 
fi^ht  with  the  shining  signs  irom  God  and  not  with  the 
sword. 

We  are  then  told  that  the  Koran  can  be  proved  to 
be  the  book  of  all  others  which  reveals  the  will  of 
God  because— 

when  a  person  follows  the  Holy  Book  perfectly,  the  mani- 
festations of  Divine  power  are  shown  to  nim  in  the  form  of 
miracles,  and  Almighty  God  speaks  to  him  and  informs  him  of 
the  deep  secrets  of  the  future.  I  do  not  mention  these  blessings 
of  the  Holy  Koran  on  the  basis  of  statements  made  by  others,  but 
I  state  only  what  I  have  myself  experienced  and  call  attention 
only  to  the  blessings  which  I  have  personally  tasted.  The 
miracles  which  have  been  wrought  by  me  are  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand,  and  may  even  exceed  that  number. 
Almighty  God  has  said  in  the  Holy  Koran  that  a  true 
follower  of  it  will  not  only  believe  in  the  miracles  wrought 
by  the  Holy  Book,  but  that  he  himself  will  be  granted 
the  power  to  work  miracles.  This  efficacy  of  the  Word  of 
God  I  have  myself  witnessed,  and  to  me  have  been  given  the 
miracles  which  cannot  be  wrought  by  any  human  poorer 
and  are  solely  the  work  of  God.  The  disastrous  -earth- 
quakes which  have  upset  vast  tracts  of  land,  and  the  plagoe 
which  is  cutting  off  human  life  like  a  scythe  in  a  ripe  held  of 
corn,  are  only  two  of  the  signs  which  have  been  given 
to  me. 

It  is  not  very  clear  to  me  how  earthquakes  and  the 
plague  can  be  regarded  as  signs  specially  vouchsafed 
to  the  writer  of  this  article  to  prove  the  Divine 
authority  of  the  Koran, 
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CHlKA  AND  THE  GREAT 
NATIONS. 

"The  future  of  China,  for 
weal  or  woe,  depends,"  says 
Mr.  M.  Broomhall,  in  National 
Righteousness \  "  perhaps  more 
than  on  anything  else,  on  her 
future  relation  to  opium.  If 
delivered  from  its  curse,  she  will 
unquestionably  become  a  mighty 
people ;  and  if  evangelised,  her 
influence  for  good  will  reach  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  if 
the  drug  is  still  permitted  to 
besot  and  ruin  her  people,  her 
future  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of 
degradation  and  misery  to  her- 
self ;  and  her  influence  baneful 
and  dangerous  to  the  world." 

Each  square  in  the  diagram, 
reproduced  here  by  permission, 
represents  four  millions  of  popu- 
lation. The  whole  number  in 
the  diagram  stands  for  China. 
Allowing  to  each  country  named 
as  many  squares  as  will  represent 
its  population,  Mr.  Broomhall 
points  out  that  the  aggregate 
population  of  these  five  nations 
is  exceeded  by  the  population 
of  China. 


A  CHINESE  REPUBLIC. 

Social  Democrats  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
According  to  Albert  Maybon,  who  has  an  article 
on  the  Chinese  Social  Democrats  in  the  mid-monthly 
April  number  of  the  Mercure  de  France,  Dr.  Souen 
Yi-sien  is  at  the  head  of  the  present  Chinese  revo- 
lutionary party.  This  party,  he  explains,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  little  group  of  reformers  who  in 
1898  attempted  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  modernise  China  these  new  revolutionaries  would 
drive  away  the  Manchus  from  Pekin  and  replace  the 
absolute  monarchy  by  a  Republic  of  the  people.  The 
manifesto  of  the  party  is  a  speech  which  Dr.  Souen  Yi- 
sien  made  at  Tokyo  on  January  i6th,  1907,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  honour  of  the  anniversary  of  the  creation  of 
the  Ming pao,  a  journal  for  the  people,  and  organised 
by  the  Chinese  students  in  Japan.  The  audience  is 
said  to  have  numbered  over  5,000.  The  leader 
reminded  his  hearers  that  the  Mingpao  had  put  before 
its  readers  three  great  principles — the  principle  of 
race  struggle  in  China,  the  principle  of  the  people 
as  sovereign,  and  the  principle  of  Socialism. 
Capitalism,  he  said,  has  not  yet  appeared  in  China, 
but  as  civilisation  develops  and  the  land  becomes 
more  valuable,  the  social  question  cannot  fail  to 
become  more  and  more  important,  and  now  is  the 


moment  to  act  before  the  problem  becomes  impossible 
of  solution.  To  give  to  the  Chinese  race  the  faculty 
to  administer  and  govern,  to  establish  a  democratic 
regime,  to  create  a  Socialist  State  —  that  is  a 
complete  whole,  and  on  it  depends  the  welfare  of  a 
population  of  400  millions,  said  the  leader,  in  con- 
clusion. 

Recently  Dr.  Souen  Yi-sien  had  his  "  revolutionary 
programme "  distributed  amongst  his  partisans,  and 
the  party  is  said  to  be  prepared  for  the  most  extreme 
measures.  While  the  speech  at  Tokyo  in  1907  was 
a  statement  of  the  leader's  theories,  the  programme  of 
1908  is  a  plan  of  action  ;  the  speech  merely  formu- 
lated an  ideal,  the  programme  indicates  the  means  by 
which  to  attain  the  desired  end ;  the  speech  was 
addressed  to  the  intellectuals,  the  programme  is 
addressed  to  the  people. 


The  April  number  of  the  International  Journal  of 
Ethics  opens  with  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mackenzie, 
of  Cirdiff,  on  the  Problem  of  Moral  Instruction  and 
the  work  of  the  Moral  Instruction  League.  In  moral* 
the  right  habit  and  the  insight  into  its  significance  ought, 
he  thinks,  to  develop  side  by  side.  The  right  way  to 
guard  against  the  destructive  influence  of  reflection 
upon  our  moral  habits  is  to  base  our  habits  from  tb° 
outset  upon  a  reflective  insight. 
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THE  WOftLD  WITHOUT  RELIGION. 

A  Meditation,  by  Goldwin  Smith. 

In  his  retreat  at  Toronto  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
writing  in  the  North  American  Review \  is  much 
exercised  in  mind  at  what  will  happen  to  the  world 
in  which  he  has  not  much  longer  to  linger.  In  politics 
he  is  chiefly  alarmed  concerning  the  progress  of 
Socialism  and  Home  Rule,  but  that  is  only  a  matter 
of  the  surface.  What  really  perturbs  him  is  anxiety 
as  to  what  the  world  will  be  if  Religion  disappears. 
That  is  the  dread  question,  he  says,  which  seems  now 
to  be  everywhere  presenting  itself.  The  social  system 
depended  for  its  stability  on  the  general  belief  in 
Providence,  and  that  for  inequalities  here  there  would 
be  compensations  hereafter.  This  belief,  apparently, 
is  now  departing.  In  some  places  it  appears  to  have 
fled,  whilst  scepticism  and  social  unrest  come  in  its 
room. 

HAVE  WE  A  REVELATION  OF  GOD? 

He  then  surveys  in  meditative  fashion  the  various 
reasons  which  have  brought  about  this  crisis.  He 
attributes  it  partly  to  great  physical  discoveries  and 
the  ascendency  of  science,  although  he  admits  that 
evolution,  instead  of  being  destructive  of  the  idea  of 
a  Creator,  rather  increases  the  argument  from  design. 
For  what  power  impregnated  the  germ  with  all  this 
vast  and  marvellous  evolutionary  capacity  ?  He  asks 
himself  whether  the  Deity  has  revealed  itself  to  man, 
and  answers  his  question  in  the  negative.  He  thinks 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  certainly  not  free  from 
error  concerning  the  works  of  the  Deity;  and  that  it 
is  impossible  to  believe,  in  the  face  of  doubtful 
authenticity,  contradictions  as  to  fact  and  local 
superstition,  that  the  New  Testament,  any  more 
than  the  Old,  was  dictated  by  Deity.  But  he 
admits  : — 

That  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  there  came  into  the  world,  and 
by  his  example  and  teaching  was  introduced  and  propagated  a 
moral  ideal  which,  embodied  in  Christendom,  and  surviving 
through  all  these  centuries  the  action  of  hostile  forces  the  most 
powerful,  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within,  has  uplifted, 
purified,  and  blessed  humanity,  is  a  historical  fact.  With  the 
civilisation  of  Christendom  no  other  civilisation  can  compare. 
But  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  that  there  was  a 
miraculous  revelation  of  the  Deity.  A  revelation  of  the  Deity, 
though  not  miraculous,  Christianity  may  be  believed  to  have 
been. 

The  question  whether  a  revelation  is  miraculous  or 
not  hardly  appears  to  have  the  importance  which  Dr. 
Goldwin  Smith  attaches  to  it.  So  long  as  the  revela- 
tion is  there,  the  precise  mode  of  the  revelation  is 
immaterial.  He  thinks  that  there  is  a  certain 
evidence  of  beneficent  design  in  the  universe,  but 
ih'jre  is  no  key  to  the  mystery  of  all  that  seems  to  be 
at  variance  with  beneficence  other  than  that  which 
may  be  suggested  by  the  connection  of  effort  with, 
virtue  and  the  progress  of  a  collective  humanity. 

"IF  THIS  LIFE  BE  ALL?" 

He  then  discusses  the  question  whether  belief  in  a 
future  life  generally  has  held  its  ground,  and  follows 
it  up  by  the  inquiry  :  How,  if  this  life  be  all,  can 


we  continue  to  hold  our  faith  in  divine  justice? 
Millions  of  beings  are  brought  into  existence  whose 
life  appears  to  be  nothing  but  suffering.  How  is 
this  compatible  with  our  faith  in  supreme  beneficence  ? 
Is  confidence  in  supreme  justice  compatible  with  the 
conviction  that  the  tyrant  and  the  tortured  victims  of 
his  tyranny  alike  repose  for  ever  in  the  grave  ? 

The  theory  of  Positivism  is  that  there  is  an  endless 
existence  in  a  collective  humanity,  in  which  indi- 
viduality and  personal  consciousness  are  lost ;  but 
Professor  Goldwin  asks,  Would  the  prospect  lead  the 
ordinary  man  to  work  and  suffer  for  future  genera- 
tions ?  He  asks  whether  there  is  not  still  something 
in  human  nature  apparently  insusceptible  of  physical 
explanation,  and  seeming  to  point  to  the  possibility 
of  a  higher  state  of  being?  But  he  has  not  yet 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  what  he  puts  forward 
with  hesitation  as  a  suggestion  is  every  day  becoming 
more  and  more  probable  as  the  result  of  inquiry  in 
a  realm  for  which  he  has  supreme  disdain.  Ail  that 
he  has  to  say  concerning  the  whole  realm  of  psychical 
research  is  summed  up  in  the  following  paragraph, 
which  indicates  all  too  plainly  how  his  intellectual 
outlook  is  limited  by  unworthy  premises  : — 

The  religious  disturbance  shows  itself  at  the  same  time  in  the 
prevalence  of  wild  superstitions,  such  as  Spiritualism,  rising  out 
of  the  grave  of  religious  faith,  and  attesting  the  lingering  craving 
for  the  supernatural,  somewhat  like  the  mysteries  of  Isis  after  the 
fall  of  national  religion  at  Rome. 

His  practical  conclusion  is  that  the  fall  of  the 
Papacy  is  near  at  hand,  and  that  the  next  generation 
will  see  whether  this  will  be  followed  by  a  general 
dissolution  or  a  union  of  Christendom  on  the  broad 
moral  basis  of  the  Christian  ideal,  of  which  there  are 
some  signs.  The  present  generation  can  do  more, 
and  plead,  I  may  add,  for  a  free  and  unprejudiced 
inquiry  into  the  fresh  light  that  is  being  shed 
by  psychical  research  upon  the  nature  of  human 
personality,  and  the  persistence  of  that  personality 
after  the  change  we  call  death. 

The  "Christ-Ideal"  in  the  "Open  Court." 

In  the  Open  Court  the  editor,  discussing  the  future 
of  religion,  says  : — • 

Whatever  will  be  the  outcome  of  our  present  religious  crisis 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  long  run  the  true  and  noble  ideals  of 
religion  will  survive.  It  seems  to  us  unwise  to  found  religion 
upon  historical  facts,  especially  if  they  are  so  doubtful  and  unre- 
liable as  are  the  statements  of  the  Gospels.  The  life  of  religion 
is  always  rooted  in  the  norm  of  the  eternal,  and  so  it  seems  to 
us  that  inasmuch  as  the  Christ-ideal  explains  the  enormous 
influence  of  Jesus  on  mankind  we  ought  to  cling  to  the  Christ- 
ideal  and  need  not  fear  any  loss  if  we  lose  the  historical  Jesus. 

It  is  perhaps  not  accidental  that  the  religion  was  called 
"  Christianity  "  after  the  title  of  the  Saviour,  and  not  after  His 
name.  It  is  after  all  the  religion  of  the  eternal  ideal  of  a  god- 
man  whoever  he  may  be,  whether  or  not  he  was  actualised  in 
Jesus,  or  even  if  he  was  never  actualised  at  all.  We  may  even 
purify  the  ideal  and  cleanse  it  of  the  pagan  excretions  which  are 
still  clinging  to  the  so-called  orthodox  Christianity. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Lord's  Prayer  ! 

In  the  same  magazine  Mr.  T.  Wakeman  publishes 
a  metrical  substitute  for  the  Lord's  Prayer,  which 
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he  thinks  might  be  adopted  by  those  who  shrink* 
from  saying  Paternoster : 

0  World,  O  Man,  and  Soul  of  Me— 
The  Endless  All ;  our  Holy  Three  I 

1  live  and  love  in  work  and  joy, 

With  Thee— in  Thee  1 

So  may  my  life  to  all  give  meed, 
As  other  lives  supply  my  need. 
To  all  I  dedicate  my  all, 
In  thought  and  deed. 

O  let  me  learn  to  know  the  True, 
So  that  the  Good  my  hand  may  do — 
That  what  is  life  to  me  shall  live 
The  ages  through. 

O  may  my  will  as  thine  be  done — 
Thy  will  and  mine  so  closely  spun 
That  in  the  pattern  of  the  years 
We  shall  be  one. 

So  come  our  splendid  reign  of  Man 
Our  Paradise  of  Earth  to  plan — 
For  Each  and  All ;  for  Me  and  All. 
Amen,  Amen. 

Personality  in  Peril. 
Mr.  F.  H.  Gile,  writing  in  the  Monist  for  April 
on  "  Some  Dangerous  Tendencies  of  Modern  Materi- 
alistic Psychology,"  expresses  with  great  vigour  the 
conviction  that  the  materialistic  hypothesis  which 
ignores  utterly  the  personality  is  calculated  to  have 
disastrous  results  on  the  moral  progress  of  the  race. 
If  the  poet,  the  artist  and  the  thinker  are  to  be 
regarded  as  unnatural,  disordered  reactions  from  the 
impressions  of  the  outer  world,  then  all  character- 
istics not  purely  animal  are  disorders  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  then  indeed  the  growing  grain  of  love 
and  justice,  kindliness  and  purity  about  to  flower 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  to-day  will  be 
burnt  to  ashes.  Mr.  Gile's  article  is  a  powerful 
and  eloquent  presentation  of  one  phase  of  the 
question  too  often  overlooked. 

WHAT  IS  THE  SOUL? 

Dr.  Paul  Cams  in  the  same  magazine,  writing 
upon  "  Life  and  the  Soul,"  admits  the  justice 
of  Mr.  Gile's  protest,  but  it  is  possible,  he  thinks,  to 
accept  the  scientific  theory  that  the  soul  is  but  a 
systematised  totality  of  the  meanings  which  reside  in 
the  feelings  of  an  organism,  without  falling  a  prey  to 
moral  indifference,  and  without  losing  our  ideal 
aspirations.   •  

The  World  To-day  for  April  publishes  a  very 
interesting  paper  on  "  Latin  America  "  by  John  Bar- 
rett, of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  American  Republics. 
Mr.  Barrett  lays  great  stress  upon  the  commercial 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  in  the  development 
of  Latin  America,  which  at  present  he  thinks  is  most 
unfortunately  monopolised  by  Europe.  The  facts  and 
figures  which  he  gives  concerning  the  business  done 
by  the  United  States  in  South  America  are  very 
remarkable.  Nothing  can  be  done,  however,  until 
steamship  communication  is  improved  between  the 
two  continents. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  JOURNALIST. 

Mr.  H.  Jeffs,  writing  in  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Quarterly  Review  for  April,  has  a  good  word  to 
say  as  to  the  religious  character  of  the  members 
of  the  profession  to  which  he  has  devoted  thirty 
years  of  his  life.  Mr.  Jeffs  naively  says  :— "  I 
venture  to  declare  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
religion  in  journalists.  It  is  not,  however,  denomina- 
tional religion  "  : — 

It  is  the  journalist  who  best  understands  the  influence  of 
religion  on  public  opinion.  He  finds  religion  making  its 
•influence  felt  in  every  department  of  social  and  public  life.  His 
denominationalism,  however,  has  to  be  exceptionally  tough 
in  fibre  and  deep  in  its  roots  to  remain  unweakened  by  his 
association  with  his  profession. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  in  the  journalist's  cosmopolitan 
attitude  towards  sectarianism.  The  man  who  is  undenomina- 
tional is  rarely  a  regular  churchgoer,  and  still  more  rarely  a 
religious  worker. 

The  journalist  who  belongs  to  the  editorial  or  general  literary 
staff  of  a  paper  has  to  take  large  views,  and  all-round  views, 
of  political,  social,  and  religious  movements. .  He  often 
feels  terribly  cramped  as  a  member  of  a  church  and  a  denomi- 
nation. 

As  a  journalist  of  the  secular  Press,  he  knows  neither 
sect  nor  theology.  To  him  priests  and  clergymen  and 
ministers  are  public  men,  to  whom  he  must  deal  even-handed 
justice. 

The  journalist  who  has  come  to  take  a  real  interest  in 
religion  will  be  attracted  chiefly  to  religion  on  its  practical  side. 
He  wants  to  see  the  forces  of  the  Churches  directed  into  the 
channels  of  ethical  and  social  reform. 

I  have  rarely  met  a  journalist  who  was  not  an  admirer  of 
General  Booth.  They  like  the  flaming  passion,  the  miraculous 
energy,  the  practical  nature  of  the  man  ;  and  General  Booth  has 
had  the  good  sense  always  to  welcome  journalists  to  witness  the 
social  salvage-work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  let  them  judge 
for  themselves. 

THE  STREET  OF  LAY  PREACHERS. 

Mr.  Jeffs  refers  to  various  well-known  journalists  as 
Anglicans,  but  surely  he  makes  a  mistake  in  making 
the  Anglican  Church  a  present  of  Mr.  H.  VV.  Massing- 
ham.  Mr.  Massinghatn  was  brought  up  as  a  Non- 
conformist ;  what  he  is  now  I  would  not  venture  to 
say,  but  he  is  certainly  not  an  Anglican.  And  the 
following  paragraph  will  be  news  to  most  people  : — 

Fleet  Street  produces  more  lay  preachers  than  any  other  street 
in  the  world,  men  who  preach  not  only  with  their  pen  but  with 
their  tongue.  The  P.S.A.  Brotherhood^  movement  owes  its 
most  acceptable  preachers  to  the  Press.  In  the  London  district 
four  out  of  five  speakers  who  are  in  the  greatest  demand  are 
journalists.  There  were  saints  even  in  Caesar's  household,  and 
there  are  earnest,  religious  men  in  Fleet  Street  newspaper  offices 
where  they  would  be  least  expected  to  be  found.  One  of  the 
most  religious  men  in  Fleet  Street  is  the  war  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  who  wrote  the  famous  description  of  the  "  Sixty 
Thousand  Methodists  on  Mow  Cop."  It  was  a  journalist  on  the 
Daily  Express  who  promoted  a  Press  Prayer  Union,  to  which 
the  main  objection  made  by  men  on  the  religious  Press  was  that 
it  was  founded  on  too  narrow  Evangelical  lines,  that  shut  out 
most  religious  Pressmen. 

Mr.  Jeffs  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Christian  Worlds 
and  he  is  a  lay  preacher  in  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church. 


In  the  Spring  number  of  Poet  Lore  there  is  an 
English  translation  of  Jose  Echegar/s  tragedy  "  The 
Madman  Divine."  ^ 
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W  A  N  T  E  D— F  R I A  R  S    FOR  INDIA. 

A  Plea  for  a  Modern  St.  Francis. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Stokes,  jun.,of  Philadelphia,  contributes 
to  The  East  and  the  West,  a  quarterly  review  for  the 
study  of  missions,  a  plea  for  a  new  departure  in  mis- 
sionary work.  For  the  last  two  years  he  has  been 
living  the  life  of  a  Friar  in  the  Upper  Punjaub,  and  in 
this  paper  he  tells  the  story  of  his  experiences.  > 

He  had  been  a  religious  man  for  some  months 
before  the  conviction  gradually  grew  upon  him  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  attempt  to  imitate  Christ,  and  go  to 
and  fro  among  the  natives  as  a  penniless  Friar.  He 
took  St.  Francis  as  his  model,  and  in  August,  1906, 
he  distributed  everything  that  he  had  among  the 
people  that  needed  them,  and,  after  three  days  spent 
in  solitary  prayer,  he  assumed  the  robe  of  a  Friar  and 
started  off  on  his  pilgrimage  among  the  people.  He 
found  a  Rajput  boy  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  as 
himself,  and  the  two  of  them  went  off  together.  He 
then  put  the  boy  in  a  school,  and  started  on  his 
own  account.  An  Indian  Christian  being  moved  to 
join  him,  they  went  to  the  plague-stricken  villages  in 
order  to  minister  to  the  sufferers,  taking  a  blanket, 
a  little  water  vessel,  a  few  medicines,  and  a  Greek 
Testament,  and  arrived  at  a  village  where  half  of  the 
people  had  died  in  two  years. 

HOW  ONE  FRIAR  PERSEVERED. 

Mr.  Stokes  lived  under  a  tree,  and  trusted  to 
charity  for  food  from  day  to  day.  At  first  the  people 
were  rude  to  him  and  gave  him  stale  food,  and 
insulted  him  and  ordered  him  about  for  three  days, 
but  he  continued  patiently  working  among  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  plague.  After  three  days  the  attitude 
of  the  people  changed,  they  made  friends  with  him, 
brought  him  the  best  food  they  had,  and  called  him 
in  to  visit  their  sick.  The  reason  for  this  one  of  them 
thus  expressed  as  follows  : — 

"  I  know  that  you  are  truly  a  bhagat  of  God,  for  you  are  gentle, 
and  when  men  insult  you,  you  do  not  become  angered.  More- 
over, you  love  everyone,  even  the  low  castes  and  the  children, 
and  speak  mildly  to  those  who  torment  you.  Thus  did  Guru 
Nanak  Dev  and  Raja  Gopi  Chand,  and  by  this  sign  all  bhagats 
may  be  known." 

From  that  time  he  was  welcomed  everywhere,  and 
he  is  quite  certain  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  lead 
the  Friar's  life  in  order  to  secure  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  people  : — 

This  was  accorded  to  me  as  soon  as  I  made  them  feel  that  I 
was  not  merely  serving  them  to  win  "merit,"  but  that  I  really 
loved  them.  As  soon  as  the  Indian  becomes  absolutely  certain 
that  we  love  him  with  a  true  love,  he  will  return  it  with  interest. 
The  Friar,  living  as  he  does  in  such  close  contact  with  the 
people,  has  many  opportunities  of  showing  the  depth  of  his 
love  which  are  denied  to  other  people. 

THE  PLAGUE  CAMP  A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITV. 

Each  of  the  pest  camps  presents  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. We  must  prove  ourselves  worthy,  he  says,  of 
India's  trust  and  love  if  we  really  desire  to  win  them. 
Famine,  small-pox,  plague,  cholera,  and  leprosy  bring 
with  them  chances  for  noble  service.  Mr.  Stokes 
lived  at  a  leper  asylum  for  many  months,  taking  care  of 


the  lepers  and  dressing  their  ulcers.  There  was  no 
need  for  preaching,  he  says  ;  our  actions  preach,  and 
the  barrier  which  all  earnest  missionaries  in  India 
keenly  feel,  and  which  was  formerly  his  despair,  was 
removed  for  him  as  soon  as  he  became  a  Friar.  The 
extraordinary  thing  is  that,  although  the  doctor  told 
him  that  he  was  certain  to  die  in  a  year,  he  has  grown 
stronger  and  healthier  ever  since  he  took  up  the 
Friar's  work.    He  pleads  : — 

An  Order  is  needed  on  the  general  outlines  of  the  Fratres 
Minores  of  St.  Francis,  having  a»  its  aims  the  imitation  of  Jesus 
in  the  service  of  the  sick,  and  taking  as  its  field  the  plague  and 
cholera-infected  areas,  the  segregation  camps,  leper  asylums, 
etc.,  of  India.  It  should  differ  from  the  above  Order  in  not 
being  mendicant,  but  should  receive  food  when  willingly  offered. 
Such  an  Order  we  are  trying  to  form. 

Mr.  Stokes  is  a  member  of  the  American  branch  of 
the' Anglican  Church.  He  was  brought  up  in  Phila- 
delphia and  educated  at  Cornell  University,  and  for 
several  years  was  a  semi-invalid,  and  travelled  from 
one  health  resort  in  Europe  and  America  to  another. 


A  Restaurant  Guide  to  London. 

Mr.  Bernard  Parsons,  in  an  article  in  Casscifs 
Magazine,  entitled  "  Feeding  the  World,"  says  that 
restaurants  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  found  in  London. 
Americans  are  catered  for  everywhere.  There  are  a 
hundred  Italian  restaurants  and  any  number  of 
French  ones,  but  there  are  only  a  couple  of  Spanish 
restaurants  in  the  Soho  district.  Jewish  restaurants 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  East  End.  There  is  a 
Turkish  restaurant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace 
Theatre.  In  Whitechapel  there  are  several  Chinese 
^hop-houses,  where  birds'  nest  soup  and  sharks'  fins 
are  served  up  at  a  price  from  5s.  to  10s.  per  portion. 
There  is  only  one  real  Japanese  restaurant  in  London, 
and  at  a  Russian  restaurant  in  Cheapside  it  is  possible 
to  dine  off  bear  sirloin.  The  restaurateur  buys  his 
bear  for  ^25,  but  of  this  sum  he  can  recover  about 


Engineers'  English. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  contains  an  article 
urging  upon  engineers  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  write  clear,  direct,  grammatical  English.  "The 
average  matriculate  of  any  college  is  highly  illiterate," 
proceeds  the  writer.  "The  freshmen  in  technical 
schools  are  no  better.  The  graduates  cannot  spell." 
Which  things  possibly  result  from  taking  too  seriously 
Professor  Child's  remarks  :  "  I  don't  much  care  how 
anybody  spells,  so  he  spells  different  from  what  is 
established."  Apparently,  he  doesn't  much  care 
either  how  anybody  writes.  A  badly  written  passage, 
the  writer  contends,  is  no  less  torturing  in  a  technical 
treatise  than  in  a  novel.  To  the  outsider  it  is  even 
more  torturing.  The  same  magazine  also  contains  an 
article  on  the  new  museum,  or  rather  permanent  exhi- 
bition of  safety  devices  in  Paris,  installed  about  two 
and  a  half  years  ago,  at  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  tt 
Metiers— devices,  of  course,  for  avoiding  accident. 
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BRITISH  OFFICERS  WITH  THE  ETHICS  OF  PIRATES. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Sendee  for 
April  there  is  an  extremely  interesting  report  of  a 
paper,  followed  by  a  discussion,  on  the  Hague  Con- 
ference and  Naval  War.  The  paper  was  read  by 
Rev.  T.  C.  Lawrence,  Admiralty  Lecturer  on  Inter- 
national Law,  at  the  Royal  Naval  War  College, 
Portsmouth.  It  is  a  judicial  and  on  the  whole  appre- 
ciative statement  of  the  action  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ference on  the  question  of  naval  war. 

Dr.  Lawrence  expresses  the  strong  wish  that  Great 
Britain  may  find  herself  able  to  sign  the  Convention 
for  an  International  Prize  Court.  The  chief  interest 
of  the  paper,  however,  is  the  report  of  the  discussion 
which  followed,  in  which  Commander  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Fraser,  Com- 
mander W.  F.  Caborne,  and  the  Marquis  of  Graham 
took  part. 

The  speeches  of  most  of  these  officers  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  rudiments  of  civilisation  and  humanity 
have  not  penetrated  into  the  British  Army  and  Navy. 
It  would  be  as  well  if  Mr.  Haldane  and  Mr.  McKenna 
were  to  put  their  heads  together  and  draw  up  an  ele- 
mentary text-book  for  the  use  of  officers  in  both 
services,  explai  ling  to  them  that  after  all  civilisation 
has  made  some  progress,  and  that  the  ethics  of  pirates 
somewhat  grate  on  the  consciences  of  mankind  when 
cynically  advocated  by  British  officers. 

BARBARISM  STARK  NAKED. 

As  Dr.  Lawrence  may  well  remark,  a  great  deal  of 
the  criticism  goes  against  the  existence  of  any  inter- 
national law  at  all.  It  is  directed  towards  going  back 
to  something  like  barbarism.  "  Something  like  bar- 
barism "  is  a  euphemism  ;  it  is  barbarism,  stark-naked 
and  unashamed,  which  parades  itself  in  some  of  these 
speeches.  We  congratulate  Dr.  Lawrence  upon  the 
vigour  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  reproved  these 
ill-informed  savages  to  their  face,  and  warned  them 
that  whatever  they  may  say  they  will  have  to  take 
account  of  the  humanitarian  sentiments  of  the 
civilised  world.  It  is  possible,  he  added,  that  a 
belligerent  who  makes  his  own  law  on  his  own 
quarter-deck,  unrestrained  by  any  International 
rule,  and  laughing  at  it  as  mere  nonsense,  will  find 
himself  faced  by  a  combination  of  powerful  States 
and  go  down  with  a  mighty  overthrow. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  British  officers  are  to  act  in  the 
spirit  in  which  some  of  them  discussed  Dr.  Lawrence's 
paper  at  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution,  the 
best  thing  that  we  can  hope  for  is  that  they  will  be 
hanged  at  the  yard-arm,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 


There  are  two  papers  in  the  current  magazines 
dealing  with  the  ordeal  of  first  Presentation  at  Court. 
One  is  by  Lady  Mary  in  the  Woman  at  Home, 
entitled  "  On  Going  to  Court."  It  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  debutantes  and  their 
dresses.  The  other  paper  is  written  by  Laura 
Farlow,  and  appears  in  the  Royal  for  May. 


"IF    YOU    WANT    TO    BE  HAPPY, 

Be  Good  !  Be  Good  ! " 
In  the  first  April  number  of  La  Krone,  M.  Jean 
Finot  continues  his  series  of  articles  on  the  Science  of 
Happiness. 

The  evolution  and  progress  of  Goodness  will, 
he  writes,  be  greatly  facilitated  in  future  society; 
for  it  will  be  easier  to  practise  Goodness  when  wicked- 
ness and  egoism  have  ceded  much  of  their  territory. 
As  soon  as  the  sentiment  of  equality  has  taken  hold 
of  people's  minds,  social  differences  will  depend  on 
greatness  of  thought  and  on  Goodness.  And  the 
aristocracy  of  the  future  will  be  recruited  from  among 
those  who  possess  greatness  of  heart.  Future  cen- 
turies will  love  Goodness  because  of  its  democratic 
origin.  Accessible  to  all,  it  has  also  its  germs  in  all. 
Like  the  sun,  it  contains  an  inexhaustible  energy,  and 
shines  for  everybody.  The  question,  "  How  to  be 
happy  ?  "  often  resolves  itself  into  the  question  "  How 
to  practise  Goodness  ?  " 

an  adorable  trinity. 

People  speak  of  innate  Goodness,  but  it  is  above 
all  an  acquired  quality.  It  grows  and  perishes  in  our 
consciences.  Though  of  divine  beauty,  it  is  allsthe 
same  a  human  quality.  We  need  a  Pestalozzi  of 
Goodness  to  guide  and  develop  Goodness  in  young 
minds,  and  one  day  perhaps  a  course  of  Goodness 
will  be  instituted.  It  will  certainly  be  the  most 
adorable  science  of  youth,  and  it  will  also  be  the 
most  useful  for  their  happiness  and  that  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  train  of  Goodness  Love  is  not  far 
behind,  as  the  sun  accompanies  fine  weather.  Inti- 
mate sisters,  Goodness  and  Love  are  necessary  con- 
ditions of  Happiness.  When  the  adorable  trinity  of 
Goodness,  Love,  and  Happiness  have  once  been 
realised  they  will  never  again  quit  the  human  con- 
science. The  duty  of  Love  is  often  preached  to  us, 
but  the  teaching  of  the  moral  advantages  is  usually 
omitted. 

GOODNESS  AND  TRUTH. 

We  evolve  towards  Goodness  when  we  evolve 
towards  Truth.  One  is  the  complement  of  the  other, 
and  social  Truth  is  nothing  but  social  Goodness. 
Individual  Goodness  and  social  Goodness  translate 
themselves  into  concrete  actions  ;  both  grow  equally 
in  the  atmosphere  of  Truth.  Goodness  and  Love  are 
the  most  efficacious  remedies  against  the  miseries  of 
existence.  Pessimism  and  disenchantment  are  trans- 
formed into  rules  of  living,  and  to  know  how  to  live 
is  the  salvation  of  the  soul.  Let  us  hope  that  the  war 
of  all  against  all  will  one  day  be  replaced  by  the  love 
of  all  for  all.  Humanity  no  doubt  is  marching  in  that 
direction,  and  though  progress  seems  slow  it  is  never- 
theless certain. 

In  the  Lone  Hand  for  March  there  is  a  realistic 
account  of  a  big  operation  by  a  surgeon,  which  gives 
a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  precautions  necessary  to 
secure  antiseptic  treatment  than  I  have  seen  in  any 
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MUSIC  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mendelssohn's  "Songs  Without  Words." 

Herr  Carl  Reinecke  has  a  little  article  on  Mendels- 
sohn's "  Songs  without  Words  "  in  the  April  number 
of  the  Deutsche  Revue.  Rarely  has  a  pianoforte  work 
met  with  such  quick  and  universal  success  as  the  first 
book  of  the  "  Songs  without  Words."  Five  more 
books  followed,  and  after  the  master's  death  a  seventh 
book  was  compiled  from  his  manuscripts,  which,  says 
Herr  Reinecke,  was  certainly  not  done  in  the  sense  of 
the  composer,  who  was  the  severest  critic  of  his  own 
work.  The  "  Spring  Song  "  soon  became  a  universal 
favourite  and  Madame  Schumann  often  had  to  repeat 
it  at  her  concerts,  but  since  Rubinstein's  death 
Mendelssohn's  "  Songs  "  are  seldom  played  at  piano 
recitals.  Ushered  unheralded  into  the  world,  the 
"  Songs "  charmed  the  musical  public  by  their  pure 
beauty  alone.  The  idea  of  creating  lyric  pieces  in 
the  most  simple  of  musical  forms  was  new,  and  the 
original  and  appropriate  title,  which  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head,  no  doubt  contributed  to  their  success.  Herr 
Reinecke  says  he  once  heard  Mendelssohn  play  two  of 
the  "  Songs,"  and  he  has  never  forgotten  the  com- 
poser's beautiful  playing  of  the  pieces,  or  the  wonder- 
ful improvisation  which  connected  them.  On  another 
occasion  he  heard  Madame  Schumann  play  the 
"  Spinning  Song,"  but  when  she  reached  bar  79  she 
was  unable  to  find  the  Coda,  and  she  repeated  the 
greater  part  of  the  piece.  A  second  time  she  failed 
to  find  the  Coda,  and  the  piece  was  repeated  again, 
but  this  time  with  the  proper  ending.  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  present,  led  her  away  from  the  piano,  and 
thanked  her  for  playing  his  "  Song  "  three  times,  but 
tears  of  vexation  had  already  risen  to  her  eyes. 

Editing  Beethoven's  Letters. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
Albert  Leitzmann  has  an  article  on  the  new  edition 
of  Beethoven's  letters  which  is  being  issued  in  five 
volumes  under  the  editorship  of  Alfred  Christlieb 
Kalischer,  a  critic  whose  name  is  not  unknown  in 
connection  with  Beethoven  literature.  Herr  Kalischer, 
however,  has  found  a  severe  critic  of  his  work  in 
Herr  Leitzmann,  who  regrets  that  Beethoven  should 
have  been  so  much  less  fortunate  in  his  editor  and 
biographer  than  the  other  two  great  musicians  of 
Vienna — namely,  Mozart  and  Haydn.  But  it  is  no 
easy  matter  to  edit  Beethoven's  letters,  for  not  only 
was  Beethoven's  elementary  education  very  deficient, 
but  he  was  most  careless  in  his  orthography,  grammar, 
punctuation,  and  style,  and  the  first  business  of  an 
editor  must  therefore  be  to  correct  at  least  some  of 
the  more  obvious  mistakes.  Herr  Kalischer  seems 
to  think  that  this  would  detract  from  Beethoven's 
greatness,  and  so  with  "  diplomatic  fidelity  "  he  gives 
us  everything  as  it  appears  in  the  original.  Moreover, 
he  ascribes  letters  to  wrong  dates,  and  in  his  com- 
ments he  is  very  critical  of  other  workers  in  the  same 
field.  Beethoven's  famous  letter  to  his  "  Immortal 
Beloved  "  is  cited  as  a  case  in  point    Herr  Kalischer 


again  addresses  it  to  the  Countess  Giulietta  Guk- 
ciardi  and  dates  it  1801,  yet  in  the  seventies  he  had 
much  to  say  against  these  statements  of  a  former 
biographer.  More  recent  research  has  resulted  b 
naming  as  the  recipient  of  the  letter  Countess 
Therese  of  Brunswick,  the  sister  of  one  of  Beethoven  s 
most  intimate  friends,  while  the  year  is  believed  to  be 
1807.  Beethoven's  newly- discovered  letters  to  Josef 
Karl  Bernard,  which  have  been  appearing  in  Nori 
und  Sud,  are  concluded  in  the  April  number. 
Liszt's  Poet. 

Marcel  Herwegh  and  Victor  Fleury  are  publishing 
in  the  Deutsche  Revue  the  letters  of  Princess  Caroline 
Sayn- Wittgenstein  to  the  poet  Georg  Herwegh.  The 
introduction  in  the  April  number  shows  us  Herwegh 
in  his  relations  to  Liszt.  When  Herwegh  published  his 
poems  in  1841  he  suddenly  found  himself  famous. 
Liszt,  who  had  made  several  attempts  at  composition 
without  success,  was  attracted  to  the  "  Song  of  the 
Riders,"  and  his  setting  of  the  poem  was  an  imme- 
diate success.  This  was  followed  by  a  setting  of  Her- 
wegh's  "  Rhine  Wine  Song,"  which  was  sung  at  a 
concert  at  Leipzig  in  December,  1841,  whereupon 
Herwegh,  who  was  in  Paris,  wrote  t«^  Liszt.  Other 
compositions  for  songs  by  Herwegh  seem  to  have 
been  equally  successful,  and  in  1844  we  find  Liszt 
visiting  Herwegh  at  Paris.  Among  the  regular  visitors 
to  the  salon  of  Georg  and  Frau  Herwegh  were  Liszt, 
George  Sand,  the  Countess  d'Agoult,  and  the  French 
poets  Ronchaud,  Ponsard,  and  Vigny.  Herweghs 
aristocratic  manner  and  his  clever  conversation  made 
him  a  great  attraction  in  Paris  circles,  and  everywhere 
he  was  taken  for  a  born  Frenchman. 

The  Musical  Renaissance  in  Canada. 

Miss  Katherine  Hale,  writing  in  the  Canadian 
Magazine  for  April,  waxes  enthusiastic  in  describing 
what  she  regards  as  the  musical  awakening  in  Canada. 
As  an  instance  of  this  she  says  : — 

In  Toronto,  Mr.  H.  M.  Fletcher  is  the  conductor  of  two 
bands  of  singers,  the  Schubert  Choir  and  the  People's  Chora! 
Union,  numbering  nearly  five  hundred  members.  And  whence 
came  these  singers  ?  Chiefly  from  out  of  the  business  world ; 
from  the  foundries,  factories  and  big  departmental  stores.  Mr. 
Fletcher  teaches  his  singers  sight  reading  in  half  a  dozen 
lessons.  And  what  do  we  get  ?  A  clerk  whistling  "Carmen"  ! 
A  shopgirl  humming  Grieg  under  her  breath  !  A  charwoman 
hurrying  from  pots  and  pans  to  a  choir  rehearsal !  We  are  lay- 
ing a  glorious  foundation  for  musical  Canada. 


The  April  number  of  the  Mask  is  particularly  remark- 
able because  of  an  article  by  the  editor  (Mr.  Craig) 
entitled  "  The  Actor  and  the  Uber-Marionette."  He 
takes  as  his  text  Eleonora  Duse's  statement,  "To 
save  the  Theatre,  the  Theatre  must  be  destroyed; 
the  actors  and  actresses  must  all  die  of  the  plague— 
they  make  art  impossible."  The  theatre  must  go, 
and  the  marionette  take  its  place.  There  is  also  an 
interesting  paper  on  "  The  Energy  of  the  German 
Theatre,"  which  gives  the  programme  of  the  perform- 
ances for  a  week  in  November,  1904,  and  a  week  in 
January,  1908.^, 
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HOW  THEY  DO  THINGS  BETTER  IN  GERMANY. 

The  principal  article  in  the  Worlds  Work  for  May 
is  upon  "  Things  Germany  can  Teach  Us,"  by  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Schauffler. 

IN  THE  CITY 

A  German  city  is  uniform,  yet  not  monotonous — 
this  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  visitor.  And  it 
is  usually  a  model  of  cleanliness,  even  to  its  slum 
streets.  Everything  possible  is  done  to  conceal  and 
cover  up  mere  ugliness.  The  electric  accessories,  for 
instance,  are  made  sightly,  and  in  some  cities  the 
"candelabra-like  tramway  posts,  crowned  with  arc 
lights,  are  charming  additions  to  municipal  beauty  "  ; 
the  waste-paper  bins  are  pleasant-looking,  vase-like 
affairs,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  garbage-bins ;  the 
bookstalls  are  attractive  kiosks,  and  there  are  no 
hoardings  to  hide  vacant  lots,  harbour  criminals,  and 
flaunt  advertisements.  Even  the  less  sightly  parts  of 
the  elevated  railway  stations  in  Berlin  are  hidden  by 
rows  of  trees.  Garbage  and  ashes  are  removed  in 
closed  bins,  and  everything  possible  is  done  to  prevent 
dust  and  odours  arising  from  them.  The  writer  says 
he  has  never  seen  one  beggar  in  any  German  town 
except  Cologne.  Moreover,  the  German  will  not 
have  newsboys  screeching  in  his  ears,  nor  cabs 
shrieked  for — in  fact,  he  is  himself  forbidden  to  Garble 
Schubert  or  whistle  Brahms  on  the  public  ways  ! 

IN  EDUCATION. 

In  Mayence  school  hygiene  has  advanced  to  such 
a  point  that  there  are  shower-baths  in  the  basement 
of  each  school  for  boys  and  for  girls,  and  each  child  is 
expected  to  bathe  at  least  once  a  week.  Books  and 
implements  may  be  furnished  free  on  the  demand  of 
the  parent,  as  well  as  a  light  daily  luncheon.  In 
Mayence  and  other  German  towns  the  school  children 
are  examined  medically.  In  University  life,  one  of 
the  best  features  is  the  migration  of  students  from 
one  University  to  another.  In  music,  what  we  have 
chiefly  to  learn  from  Germany  is  how  to  listen.  In 
Germany  good  music  is  a  necessity,  which  it  is  not 
yet  here. 

IN  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Germany's  commercial  architecture  is  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  Striking  instances  of  it 
are  Wertheim's  department  stores  in  the  Leipziger 
Strasse,  Berlin,  and  the  offices  of  the  Allgemeine 
Zdtung  in  Munich.  The  artistic  influence  of  such  a 
shop  as  Wertheim's  would  be,  thinks  the  writer,  a  fine 
educational  influence  for  that  passionate  shopper,  the 
Englishwoman.  Another  valuable  influence  in 
German  life  is  the  holding  of  numerous  exhibitions, 
of  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  handicrafts, 
which  are  thronged  by  all  classes  of  people.  As  for 
hospitals,  the  Virchow  Hospital  in  Berlin  easily  sur- 
passes our  finest  building  of  the  kind.  It  is  built  on 
the  new  pavilion  system,  and  consists  of  thirty  build- 
ings set  in  charming  grounds,  and  connected  with  a 
large  private  park. 


THE  POSTAL  SYSTEM  AND  POSTAL  BANKS. 

The  postal  system  as  well  as  the  German  telegraph- 
telephone  systems  are  the  first  in  the  world.  For  £1 
a  year  anyone  may  fix  his  own  letter-box,  and  have 
letters  collected  when  it  suits  him.  In  German  post- 
offices  are  many  little  conveniences,  such  as  a  letter- 
scale  for  anyone,  slot-machines  for  stamps  and  giving 
change,  etc.  By  the  Rohr-post  in  Berlin  letters  or  even 
postcards  may  be  delivered  anywhere  in  the  city 
within  an  hour  by  pneumatic  tube  and  mounted 
messenger.  Postal  banks  are  a  most  important 
institution  : — 

The  postal  banks  (says  the  writer)  are  very  popular,  and  not 
only  do  an  immense  banking  business,  but  also  carry  on  an 
active  accident,  sickness,  and  age  insurance  business  among  the 
lower  classes.  What  is  more,  these  banks  are  actually  made  to 
pay  dividends,  and,  on  the  revolutionary  principle  that  what 
the  money  of  the  poor  earns  should  return  to  the  poor,  these 
profits  are  divided  between  unemployed  girls,  needy  women, 
fresh-air  funds,  public  baths,  halls  where  working  men  may 
meet  on  winter  evenings,  and  so  on. 

Illustrations  accompany  the  article,  and  add  much 
to  its  value.   

RUSKIN  AND  GIRLHOOD. 

In  the  African  Monthly  Mrs.  Harker  contributes 
some  pleasantly  written  reminiscences  of  Ruskin  as 
one  of  the  friends  of  her  girlhood.  Ruskin,  she  says, 
never  spared  himself  if  he  thought  he  could  give 
pleasure  to  a  child ;  and  several  charming  letters  of 
his  are  quoted,  letters  to  little  girls,  presumably  never 
before  published.  He  stayed  for  a  time  in  the 
writer's  mother's  house,  and  of  course  spoiled  all  the 
children  : — 

It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate  picture  in  words  of  his 
simplicity  and  kindness.  He  was  undoubtedly  impressive  ;  his 
petsonn/l  (?  personality)  was  striking  ;  his  manner  and  mode  oi 
expression  at  once  scholarly  and  aristocratic,  in  a  fashion  seldom 
attained  now,  even  by  genius.  He  spoke  exactly  as  he  wrote 
(and  in  later  life  seldom  rewrote  a  sentence),  but  with  this  dif- 
ference^— that  whereas  in  his  published  work  he  was  by  no  means 
careful  as  to  whom  he  might  offend,  in  conversation,  whether  as 
guest  or  host,  he  always  seemed  to  defer  to  his  friends.  Young 
people  found  this  attitude  especially  delightful,  and  speedily  lost 
all  awe  of  him,  while  they  realised  intensely  the  reality  of  the 
spirit  of  reverence  that  he  himself  says  is  "  the  chief  joy  and 
power  of  life." 

He  was  the  least  exacting  of  guests,  but  one  thing 
he  did  demand,  and  that  was  a  steady  table  in  his 
bedroom ;  and  a  solid  oak  table  was  accordingly 
brought  from  the  kitchen  regions.  He  believed  in 
giving  young  people  valuable  things  to  take  care  of, 
and  left  with  the  writer  and  her  brothers  and  sisters 
a  priceless  box  of  uncut  opals,  to  look  at  "  every  day 
for  a  week,"  that  they  might  "  realise  their  wonderful 
and  varying  colour."  The  mother  of  the  family  was 
naturally  extremely  relieved  when  the  gems  could  be 
sent  back  by  registered  post. 

Miss  Brooke- Alder  contributes  to  the  Quiver  a 
paper  on  London's  Homeless  Women.  She  de- 
scribes the  Shaftesbury  Institute,  near  Edgware  Road 
Station,  where  Miss  Meredith  Brown  has  established 
a  lodging-house  for  working  women, 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  AIR. 

What  Will  Become  of  British  Sea  Power? 

Mr.  Stedman,  in  the  May  Century,  in  the  last 
article  he  ever  wrote,  expresses  his  confident  belief  in 
the  coming  of  the  airship,  and  that  those  who  com- 
mand the  air  will  command  the  world.  Mr.  Stedman 
says  : — 

Is  there  to  be — can  there  be — a  Prince  of  the  Power  of  the 
Air?  For  if  there  is,  then  the  distinction,  the  unique  advantage 
of  the  British  Empire  vanishes  and  Great  Britain  must  take  her 
place  on  a  level  with  all  the  c  ther  sovereign  great  Powers.  This 
may  not,  will  not,  imperil  h  r  safety  ;  but  it  must  reduce  her 
pride,  her  vaunted  superiority,  and  her  prerogatives  to  the 
common  international  denominator.  Her  sea  power,  supple- 
mented by  her  statesmanship  and  valour,  has  forwarded  her 
growth  and  sustained  her  greatness,  It  must  cease  to  do  so  from 
the  decade  in  which  the  atmosphere  enveloping  the  globe 
becomes  man's  greater  ocean. 

Every  true  son  of  Britain  feels  that  the  vital  spot  of  the 
empire,  the  source  of  energy,  is  the  tight  little  island  ;  threaten 
it,  and  a  tremor  runs  throughout  the  colonial  system  ;  pierce  it, 
and,  for  the  moment  at  least,  paralysis  must  ensue. 

But  in  the  event  of  England's  loss  of  insularity,  what  prepara- 
tion, or  equality  of  aerial  equipment,  can  restore  to  her  a  specific 
supremacy  like  that — with  all  it  includes — which  is  possessed  by 
her,  so  long  as  sea-power  is  the  sovereign  power,  and  44  Britannia 
rules  the  waves  "  ? 


JAPANESE  SHIP-BUILDING:  A  NEW  ERA. 

In  an  article  in  the  Pacific  Era,  entitled  "The 
Nippon  Navy  after  the  War,"  Mr.  Tani  Tatsuo 
says  that  when  the  armoured  cruiser  Ibuki,  of  14,600 
tons,  was  launched  on  November  21st,  1907,  at  the 
Kure  dockyard,  an  officer  exclaimed :  14  There  she 
goes,  our  declaration  of  independence." 

Every  plate  of  steel,  every  rivet,  tube,  pillar,  every  scrap  of 
steel  or  iron  which  entered  into  the  making  of  this  great 
armoured  cruiser,  was  the  product  of  Nippon  manufacture.  The 
entire  material  for  the  construction  of  this  ship  had  been  manu- 
factured by  the  Kure  Steel  Works  and  Edamitsu  Iron  Works. 

It  was  the  first  ship  built  entirely  of  Japanese 
materials.  The  keel  was  laid  on  May  22  nd  ;  it  was 
launched  November  21st,  1907,  so  it  took  exactly  six 
months  between  the  laying  down  of  the  keel  and  the 
launching.  At  the  same  dockyard  the  battleship 
Sahuma  took  eight  months  between  the  date  of  laying 
down  her  keel  to  the  time  of  her  launching.  Henceforth, 
the  Japanese  maintain,  they  can  build  a  battleship  in 
eighteen  months — as  quick  as  any  nation  in  the  world 
excepting  England.  Within  two  years  after  the  war 
Japan  has  added  nine  battleships  and  five  armoured 
cruisers  to  her  fleet.  At  the  close  of  the  Japanese 
War  she  had  four  battleships ;  she  has  now  eleven. 
Of  these  five  are  Russian  prizes,  but  these  ships  have 
been  rebuilt  so  as  to  make  them  almost  new ;  all  that 
the  Japanese  constructors  used  of  these  Russian  prizes 
were  their  keels  and  their  skeletons.  The  Russian 
battleship  Orel  has  now  become  the  Iwami,  and  she 
does  not  carry  a  single  gun  that  she  carried  when  she 
was  the  pride  of  the  Russian  Navy. 


The  Windsor  Magazine  for  May  devotes  its 
opening  paper  to  the  art  <?f  Leonard  Campbell 
Taylor, 


THE  NEW  ELECTRIC  WEAPON. 

More  Information  by  Colonel  Maude. 

Writing  in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  May, 
Colonel  Maude  gives  us  some  more  information 
about  Mr.  Simpson's  marvellous  electric  weapon  :— 

The  immediate  and  practical  value  of  the  new  weapon  lies 
far  less  in  the  possibilities  of  extreme  velocity  and  ranges 
revealed  in  my  previous  article  than  in  its  extraordinary 
adaptability  to  all  the  circumstances  of  war,  whether  on  sea  or 
land,  as  they  may  arise.  Unlike  the  ordinary  high  velocity  gun 
of  the  present  day,  the  trajectory  of  which  can  only  be  modified 
by  alterations  in  the  weight  of  the  charge  not  usually  undertaken 
in  the  field,  the  control  of  the  new  weapon  is  so  complete  that  it 
can  deliver  its  projectiles  at  any  required  velocity  from,  say, 
100  f.s.  up  to  its  extreme  power,  wnich,  as  I  have  said,  may 
reach  30,000  deg.  ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  use  of  projectiles  of 
fixed  weight  for  each  type  of  gun  ;  but  it  can  throw  shells  of  any 
weight  most  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  and  can 
be  made  so  light  in  proportion  to  its  power  that  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  capable  of  fulfilling  in  one  single  form  all  the 
functions  of  mountain  artillery,  howitzers,  and  field  artiUery, 
whilst  the  source  of  the  power  necessary  for  its  use  can  be 
packed  like  an  ordinary  ammunition  waggon,  and  the  power 
itself  can  be  transmitted  through  field  cables  to  any  reasonable 
distances. 

The  new  weapons  only  serve  to  intensify  these  advantages 
now  enjoyed  by  assailants,  for  whereas  it  will  be  well-nigh 
impossible  for  the  defender  to  locate  and  silence  any  individual 
gun  or  battery,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  flash,  the  numbers 
of  weapons  the  attack  can  turn  upon  the  point  selected  for 
assault  has  become  so  great  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity 
for  extreme  accuracy,  either  of  laying  or  observation,  as  all  the 
destruction  necessary  can  be  accomplished  by  taking  an  "area," 
not  a  "point,"  under  fire  and  covering  it  with  such  a  hail  of 
bullets  or  other  man-killing  fragments  that  for  the  time  the 
defenders  are  paralysed.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  hitting  a 
•*  point,"  but  of  deluging  an  area ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  battery 
of  the  new  weapons,  furnished  only  with  the  compass  bearing 
and  range  within  a  thousand  yards  or  so,  will  be  as  useful  a: 
20,000  yards  as  an  existing  battery  at  5,000. 

To  see  the  reality  of  the  menace  such  long-range  bombard- 
ment contains,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  one-inch  map  of  the 
London  district  and  flick  a  few  penfuls  of  ink  over  it  at  hap- 
hazard ;  then  draw  a  circle  with  10  yards  radius  in  red  ink 
round  each  blot,  and  ask  any  of  our  fire  insurance  offices  to 
estimate  the  destruction  of  property  which  would  be  involved  if 
each  10-yard  circlet  represented  the  radius  of  destruction  of  a 
shell  containing  500  lbs.  of  some  high  explosive. 


Radium  as  a  Revolutionist  of  Life. 

Outside  of  all  speculation,  we  are  now  aware  that 
matter  is  possessed  of  transcendent  energies — energies 
of  which,  so  far,  we  have  been  living  but  on  the 
fringe.  .Since  we  know  that  there  is  enough  radiant 
energy  in  one  ounce  of  radium  to  lift  10,000  tons  one 
mile  high,  since  we  know,  too,  that  radium  as  a 
chemical  substance  is  in  no  wise  peculiarly  different 
from  ordinary  matter,  since  we  have  shown  that  even 
to-day  men  have  actually  devised  "  trigger  "  arrange- 
ments by  which  the  existence  of  this  intra-eletnental 
energy  in  ordinary  matter  has,  at  any  rate,  been 
proved  and  made  manifest,  it  does  not  surely  unduly 
strain  the  imagination  to  foresee  for  a  future  genera- 
tion that  some  day  some  man,  somehow,  will  win 
forth  these  super-terrific  energies,  and  will  guide  them 
into  the  work  of  the  world,  and  that  then — there  will 
be  a  new  day. — Professor  R,  K.  Dt/nqan,  {farmer's 
Magazine  for  May, 
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THE  OCCULT  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

A  writer  in  the  Ladtfs  Realm  for  May  tells  the 
following  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  :  "  The  very  day 
of  his  assassination  he  confided  to  Stanton,  in  a  half- 
apologetic  fashion,  that  he  was  feeling  unreasonably 
depressed  because  of  a  dream  the  previous  night.  The 
same  dream  had  troubled  him  just  before  the  horrors 
of  Bull  Run  and  again  on  the  eve  of  another  frightful 
disaster  to  the  Northern  armies.  He  began  to  describe 
it,  but  broke  off,  apparently  ashamed  of  his  misgiv- 
ings, and  changed  the  subject  That  evening  the 
assassin  Booth  shot  him  at  the  theatre." 

Modern  Astrology  for  May  republishes  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  been  going  on  in  the  English 
Mechanic  on  the  subject  of  Astrology. 

Schiller  Recalled  to  Earth. 

Mr.  Carl  Schurz  in  McClure*s  Magazine  for  April 
tells  of  a  curious  experience  of  his  own  at  a  statue 
held  in  a  house  at  Philadelphia  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Schurz  vouches  for  the  truth 
of  the  following  account  of  the  seance,  at  which  no  pro- 
fessional medium  was  present : — 

I  was  asked  by  one  of  the  family  if  I  would  not  take  part  in 
the  proceeding  by  calling  for  some  spirit  in  whom  I  took  an 
interest.  I  consented,  and  called  for  the  spirit  of  Schiller.  For 
a  minute  or  two  the  hand  of  the  girl  remained  quiet ;  then  she 
wrote  that  the  spirit  of  Schiller  had  come  and  asked  what  I 
wished  of  him.  I  answered  that  I  wished  him,  by  way  of  iden- 
tification, to  quote  a  verse  or  two  from  one  of  his  works.  Then 
the  girl  wrote  in  German — 

"  Ich  hore  rauschende  Musik,  das  Schloss  ist 
Von  Lichtern  hell.    Wer  sind  die  Frohlichen  ? " 

We  were  all  struck  with  astonishment ;  the  sound  of  the  lan- 
guage was  much  like  Schiller's,  but  none  of  us  remembered  for 
a  moment  in  which  of  Schiller's  works  the  lines  might  be  found. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  me  that  they  might  be  in  the  last  acX  of 
"  Wallensteins  Tod."  The  volume  was  brought  out,  and,  true 
enough,  there  they  were.  I  asked  myself,  "  Can  it  be  that  this 
girl,  who,  although  very  intelligent,  has  never  been  given  to 
much  reading,  should  have  read  so  serious  a  work  as  4  Wallen- 
stein's  Death,"  and,  if  she  has,  that  those  verses,  which  have 
meaning  omy  in  connection  with  what  precedes  and  follows 
them,  should  have  stuck  in  her  memory  ? "  I  asked  her,  when 
the  seance  was  over,  what  she  knew  about  the  Wallenstein 
tragedy,  and  she,  an  entirely  truthfal  child,  answered  that  she 
had  hever  read  a  line  of  it. 

LINCOLN  SUMMONED. 

But  something  still  stranger  was  in  store  for  me.  Schiller's 
spirit  would  say  no  more,  and  I  called  for  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  After  several  minutes  had  elapsed,  the  girl  wrote  that 
Abraham  Lincoln's  spirit  was  present.  I  asked  whether  he 
knew  for  what  purpose  President  Johnson  had  summoned  me  to 
Washington.  The  answer  came  :  "  He  wants  you  to  make  an 
important  journey  for  him."  I  asked  where  that  journey  would 
take  me.  Answer  :  "  He  will  tell  you  to-morrow."  I  asked, 
further,  whether  I  should  undertake  that  journey.  Answer  : 
*'  Yes,  do  not  fail."  (I  may  add,  by  the  way,  that  at  that  time 
I  had  not  the  slightest  anticipation  as  to  what  President  John- 
son's intention  with  regard  to  me  was  ;  the  most  plausible  sup- 
position I  entertained  was  that  he  wished  to  discuss  with  me  the 
points  urged  in  my  letters. ) 

PREDICTION  FULFILLED. 

Having  disposed  of  this  matter,  I  asked  whether  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln  had  anything  more  to  say  to  me.  The  answer  came  : 
"Yes;  you  will  be  a  senator  of  the  United  States."  This 
struck  me  as  so  fanciful  that  I  could  hardly  suppress  a  laugh  ; 
but  I  asked  further  :  "  From  what  State  !"    Answer  :  "  from 


Missouri."  This  was  more  provokingly  mysterious  still ;  but 
there  the  conversation  ceased.  Hardly  anything  could  have 
been  more  improbable  at  that  time  than  that  I  should  be 
a  senator  of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. My  domicile  was  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  was  then 
thinking  of  returning  there.  I  had  never  thought  of  removing 
from  Wisconsin  to  Missouri,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  my  ever  doing  so.  But — to  forestall  my  narrative 
— two  years  later  I  was  surprised  by  an  entirely  unsought 
and  unexpected  business  proposition  which  took  me  to  St. 
Louis,  and  in  January,  1869,  the  Legislature  of  Missouri 
elected  me  a  senator  of  the  United  States.  I  then  remem- 
bered the  prophecy  made  to  me  at  the  spirit-stance  in  the 
house  of  my  friend  Tiedemann  in  Philadelphia,  which  during 
the  intervening  years  I  had  never  thought  of.  I  should  hardly 
have  trusted  my  memory  with  regard  to  it,  had  it  not  been 
verified  by  friends  who  witnessed  the  occurrence. 


"  When  the  Scienee  of  Life  is  Understood." 

Mr.  A.  H.  W.  Horwill  contributes  to  the  Sunday 
at  Home  for  May  an  article  criticising  unfavourably 
Mrs.  Eddy  and  Christian  Science.    He  says : — 

The  picture  of  the  Christian  Science  millennium  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  products  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  imagination  work- 
ing freely  upon  the  suggestions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Before  that  blessed  period  arrives,  when  "mortal  error  will 
vanish  in  a  moral  chemicalisation,"  there  will  be  famine  and 
pestilence,  and  "want  and  woe,  sin,  sickness  and  death 
will  assume  new  phases."  Then  the  nothingness  of  matter 
will  fully  appear.  Lightning  and  the  electric  current  will  become 
harmless.  The  changes  of  the  seasons  will  no  longer  affect 
the  crops,  which  will  be  produced  without  tilling  the  ground  or 
sowing  the  seed.  But  why  crops  will  continue  to  be  grown 
at  all  is  not  clear,  for  food  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to 
life.  "  In  that  perfect  day  of  understanding,  we  shall  neither 
eat  to  live  nor  live  to  eat."  Yet  it  would  be  unwise  to 
presume  now  upon  this  future  emancipation.  "  It  would  be 
foolish  to  venture  beyond  our  present  understanding,  foolish 
to  stop  eating  until  we  gain  perfection  and  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  the  living  spirit.  Also  "  the  elements  and  functions 
of  the  physical  body  and  the  physical  world  will  change." 
If  the  unthinking  lobster  loses  his  claw,  it  grows  again. 
When  the  science  of  life  is  fully  understood,  the  human  limb 
will  be  replaced  as  readily  as  the  lobster's  claw,  "not  with 
an  artificial  limb,  but  with  the  genuine  one."  We  shall  live 
to  a  much  greater  age. 


In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  May  Mrs.  Mar- 
goliouth,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Oxford 
Women's  Suffrage  Society,  replies  to  Mrs.  John 
Massie's  somewhat  feeble  paper  in  opposition  to 
Women's  Suffrage. 

Sir  Martin  Conway,  writing  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  May,  on  "Suffragists,  Peers,  and  the 
Crowd,"  says  he  would  not  exclude  either  paupers  or 
children  from  the  suffrage.  The  House  of  Commons 
should  be  a  condensing  mirror  reflecting  every  phase 
and  movement  of  national  opinion.  We  want  to  hear 
the  general,  full-throated  shout  of  the  whole  people. 
But  such  a  body,  although  it  calls  out  the  grievances 
of  the  people,  cannot  mend  them.  So  long  as  the 
House  of  Lords  remains  feebly  organised,  feebly 
affected  by  party  spirit,  and  is  constituted  as  at  pre- 
sent, he  thinks  it  will  fulfil  with  tolerable  efficiency 
the  main  purpose  for  which  it  exists,  namely,  to  defend 
the  people  everywhere  from  the  dominance  of  the 
passionate  crowd. 
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POETRY  IN  THE  PERIODICALS. 

The  most  notable  piece  of  poetry  in  the  magazines 
this  month  is  Alfred  Noyes's  spirited  description  of 
the  opening  of  the  great  fight  of  the  Armada  in  the 
English  Channel  in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  It  is  a 
splendid  piece  of  verse,  in  which  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  through  the  rigging,  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  and 
the  cruel  sting  of  the  whip  with  which  the  galley 
slaves  were  spurred  on  to  their  utmost  exertion,  are 
all  realistically  described.  He  also  describes  the 
lighting  of  the  beacons  around  England,  in  which  he 
challenges  a  comparison  with  Lord  Macaulay.  For- 
tunately he  does  not  stop  where  Lord  Macaulay  did, 
but  goes  on  to  describe  the  fight  itself. 

To  the  Lone  Hand  Miss  M.  Forrest  contributes  a 
poem  on  "  The  Land  of  the  Heart's  Desire,"  from 
which  I  quote  two  stanzas  : — 

Do  you  know  the  land  of  the  Dream  Fulfilled— the  land  of  the 
Heart's  Desire  ? 

For  however  high  a  man  can  climb,  the  gate  of  that  land  is 
higher. 

However  your  strong  brown  hand  may  reach  for  a  dream  that 

may  yet  come  true, 
There  is  only  the  grasp  on  empty  air— a  clutch  at  unfathomed 

blue. 

Ah  !    It  is  a  land  no  man  has  found,  for  far  over  the  worlds  it 
lies ; 

It  is  guarded  by  the  flaming  sword  of  a  yearning  that  never 
dies, 

It  is  walled  by  hate  of  envious  gods — the  rocks  of  a  man's 
despair — 

If  your  heart  could  scale  the  shining  peaks  you  would  die  of  the 
rapture  there  \ 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  publishes  a  poem  by  J.  H. 
Bridges,  from  which  I  extract  the  following  stanzas : — 

Oh,  how  the  stars  glow  there  in  the  offing- 
Steadfast,  serene  on  the  highways  of  God  ! 

Oh,  how  my  heart  aches  here  in  its  scoffing — 
Weary,  I  challenge  the  path  I  have  trod. 

Somewhere  I  missed  it — the  joy  and  the  sadness — 
The  fingerboard  pointing  the-  way  of  the  heart ; 

Lured  by  the  song  of  a  bird  in  its  gladness— 
The  gleam  of  a  wing  that  led  me  apart. 

But  I  lost  it  I  And  now  there  is  no  more  returning  ; 

Lighthearted  and  joyful  I  went  to  my  fate  ; 
I  followed  the  lure  while  the  false  lights  were  burning, 

Then  awoke  from  my  day-dream,— but  outside  the  gate. 
Lo,  there  from  the  zenith  a  bright  star  is  falling  ! — 

A  pathway  of  glory  that  ends  in  the  dark  ; 
I  see,  though  I 've  lost— and  the  vision's  enthralling — 

One  law  for  the  planet,  or  star-dust,  or  lark  ! 

Helen  Keller,  the  blind  girl,  contributes  to  the 
Century  a  pathetic  poem  entitled  "A  Chant  of 
Darkness."    The  following  is  the  last  stanza 

0  fathomless,  soothing  Night ! 
Thou  art  a  balm  to  my  restless  spirit, 

1  nestle  gratefully  in  thy  bosom, 
Dark,  gracious  mother  I    Like  a  dove, 
I  rest  in  thy  bosom. 

Out  of  the  uncharted,  unthinkable  dark  we  came, 
And  in  a  little  time  we  shall  return  again 
Into  the  vast,  unanswering  dark. 

Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  year  1889,  when  he  was 
nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  wrote  a  charming  set  of 
rhymes  to  the  present  Mrs.  Asquith,  then  known  as 


Margot  Tennant.  The  verses,  published  in  facsimik 
in  the  National  Review,  are  a  remarkable  illustratioa 
of  the  evergreen  youth  of  the  G.O.M.,  who  was  also 
a  Grand  Old  Boy.  Here  is  the  second  stanza  of  four 
addressed  to  "  Margot "  :— 

For  she  brings  such  a  treasure  of  movement  and  life, 
Fun,  spirit,  and  stir,  to  folk  weary  with  strife  : 
Though  young  and  though  fair,  who  can  hold  such  a  cargo 
Of  all  the  good  qualities  going,  as  Margot  ? 
The  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  publishes  a  poem 
by  Harriet  Monroe,  in  very  irregular  metre,  but  with 
genuine  poetic  feeling,  entitled  "  The  Seasons." 


MASSON'S  MEMORIES  OF  CARLYLE. 

Mr.  David  Masson's  "  Memories  of  London  in 
the  '  Forties,'  "  in  Blatkwoed,  are  devoted  to  Carlyle, 
and  to  some  of  those  who  worked  for  him  and  were  often 
at  his  house.  Rarely  do  more  interesting  reminiscences 
of  a  personality  appear.  When  the  writer  knew  him, 
Carlyle  was  forty-eight,  and  was  living  in  his  Chelsea 
house.  His  working  hours  for  the  day  were  then 
usually  over  between  two  and  three  o'clock,  and 
friends  might  see  him  between  that  time  and  that  at 
which  he  went  out  for  his  afternoon  walk  : — 

A  preferable  time,  however,  was  the  evening.  If  you 
dropped  in  about,  or  a  little  after,  seven  o'clock,  you  found 
Carlyle  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  at  tea  in  the  drawing-room,  and  woe 
welcome  to  a  cup  yourself,  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  butter  or 
biscuit— jam  generally  on  the  table  besides. 

If  you  were  later,  you  had  no  tea,  but  you  did  have 
talk,  Carlyle's  talk,  as  long  as  you  chose  to  stay. 
Professor  Masson  has  none  but  the  pleasantest 
reminiscences  of  the  relations  between  Carlyle  and 
his  wife ;  indeed,  all  his  reminiscences  of  Carlyle  show 
the  historian  not  in  the  light  in  which  he  is  popularly 
conceived,  but  in  that  in  which  he  appeared  in  his 
"Letters,"  published  a  few  years  ago.  When  the 
guest  left,  Carlyle  would  often  accompany  him  for  an 
evening  walk.  A  daily  vision  at  this  time  seems  to 
have  been  Dr.  John  Carlyle,  Carlyle's  brother,  five 
years  his  junior,  and  much  overshadowed  by  him 

He  had  none  of  Carlyle 's  fire  of  genius,  none  of  Carlyle1* 
electric  perturbability  of  nerve  and  temper,  and  not  a  tithe,  I 
should  say,  despite  all  the  advantages  of  his  travel  and  foreign 
experience,  of  Carlyle's  insight  into  men  and  shrewd  and  various 
knowledge  of  the  complex  world.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a 
most  simple-minded  person,  unsophisticated  in  all  things,  and 
imperturbably  good-humoured. 


Art  in  the  Magazines. 

The  Lady's  Realm  for  May  publishes  an  interesting 
and  admirably  illustrated  paper  upon  "Art- Photo- 
graphy by  Women."    The  writer  says  : — 

Nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  England,  perhaps  to  quite 
come  up  to  Mrs.  Kasebier's  work  in  America.  But  Mrs.  G.  A. 
Barton  here,  and  Mrs.  Jeannie  Bennett  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  have  produced  pictures  which  are  full  of  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  imagination,  and  the  deepest  poetic  feeling  acd 
symbolism. 

Miss  Alice  Hughes  contributes  to  the  May  number 
oi  Pearson's  Magazine  the  reminiscences  of  a  lady 
photographer,  with  specimens  of  her  work.  Miss 
Hughes  is  a  specialist  in  photographs  of  beautiful 
mothers  and  beautiful  children. 
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WELL  DONE,  BRADFORD  ! 

In  Progress  for  May  we  read :— "  As  regards  Civil 
Service,  Bradford  stands  well  to  the  fore.  It  gave  the 
lead  in  the  Guild  of  Help  movement ;  it  was  the  first 
to  start  the  School  Doctor.  In  the  October  number 
of  Progress  attention  was  drawn  to  the  excellent 
arrangements  for  teaching  Domestic  Economy  in  its 
Council  Schools,  and  we  have  now  before  us  the 
report  of  the  same  committee — drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Crowley  in  conjunction  with  Miss  Cuff — on  a  course 
of  meals  given  to  necessitous  children." 

*  *  * 

THE  UNEMPLOYED  ARE  ALWAYS  WITH  US. 

At  the  last  census  of  the  United  States,  out  of 
29,073,233  persons  over  ten  years  of  age  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations,  6,468,964,  or  22*3  per  cent.,  had 
been  out  of  work  for  some  period  during  the  year ; 
and  of  these  3,291,211  were  unemployed  over  four 
months.  That  year  was  one  of  commercial  pros- 
perity.— The  World  To-day. 

*  *  * 

CLEVELAND  TO  THE  FRONT  ONCE  MORE. 

The  City  of  Cleveland,  already  noted  for  new  ideas 
in  municipal  government,  is  now  engaged  in  grouping 
til  its  penal,  philanthropic,  and  sanitary  institutions 
Dp^n  a  plot  of  two  thousand  acres  of  farm  land  outside 
tt  e  ciiy  limits.  This  great  farm,  which  is  later  to  be 
increased  to  five  thousand  acres,  is  connected  with 
the  city  proper  by  trolley,  a  mile  of  which  was  built 
especially  for  this  purpose,  and  prisoners,  infirmary 
patients,  and  consumptives  are  transferred  to  and  from 
'  by  private  car. — The  World  To-day \  April. 

*  *  * 

AFTER  THE  TAXIMETER  THE  FARIMETER. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  accounting  work  of  keep- 
ing track  of  fares  on  the  automobile  cabs  for  passengers 
in  New  York,  a  new  device  called  the  "  Farimeter  " 
has  been  installed  in  many  of  these  public  vehicles. 
This  invention  automatically  registers  the  number  of 
passengers,  the  distance  travelled  and  the  fare  paid, 
making  a  complete  record  of  each  day's  business. — 
System. 

*  *  * 

CANADA  AND  THE  DEFENCE  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

Canadians  may  well  ponder  seriously  the  more 
selfish  thought  whether  it  will  be  safe  much  longer  to 
trust  the  defence  of  their  shores  to  the  forty  millions 
of  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  people  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Undoubtedly  there  is  in  Canada  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  irritation  and  resentment  at  the  unsatis- 
factory position  of  the  Imperial  defence  problem  at 
the  present  time. — Canadian  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

THE  NEED  OF  HOME  RELIGION. 

The  late  Professor  Conington,  who,  like  Matthew 
Arnold  and  Henry  Sidgwick,  lived  at  a  moment  when 


difficulties  of  belief  were  rife  among  educated  men, 
used  to  tell  his  pupils  that  when  all  was  said  and 
done  he  had  no  better  advice  to  give  them  than  that 
they  should  cling  to  the  simple  religious  faith  which 
had  been  taught  them  at  their  mothers'  knees.  May 
we  not  say  that  in  our  own  day  the  need  for  home 
religion  is  a  crying  one  ?  The  tendency  to  drop 
family  prayers,  to  secularise  Sundays,  to  leave  off 
reading  the  Scriptures  with  our  children,  is  frequently 
animadverted  upon  in  our  religious  Press,  and  surely 
not  without  reason. — Church  Quarterly  Revieiu. 

*  *  * 

PROFESSOR  OLIVER  LODGE  ON  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

If  there  is  any  object  worthy  the  patient  and 
continued  attention  of  humanity,  it  is  surely  these 
great  and  pressing  problems  of  whence,  what,  and 
whither,  that  have  occupied  the  attention  of  prophet 
and  philosopher  since  time  was.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  star,  or  of  a  marking  on  Mars,  or  of  a  new 
element,  or  of  a  new  extinct  animal  or  plant,  is 
interesting ;  surely  the  discovery  of  a  new  human 
faculty  is  interesting  too.  The  discovery  of  "  tele- 
pathy" has  laid  the  way  open  to  the  discovery  of 
much  more.  Our  aim  is  nothing  less  than  the 
investigation  and  better  comprehension  of  human 
faculty,  human  personality  and  human  destiny.  — 
The  World  To-day. 

*  *  * 

MULLIGRUBS  AND  DRY  ROT. 

In  a  paper  on  Mulligrubs  and  Dry  Rot  by  Mr. 
J.  D.  Andrew,  published  in  the  Manchester  Quarterly 
for  April,  the  writer  defines  "mulligrubs"  as  more 
than  colic  and  less  than  sorrow.  It  is  the  restless 
gnawing  of  minute  miseries — the  little  worries  of  life 
combining  their  forces  in  an  'attack  on  the  citadel. 
Though  the  disease  is  common  to  humanity,  its  name 
is  infrequent  in  literature.  Nevertheless,  several 
instances  of  persons  afflicted  with  mulligrubs  are 
cited,  but  according  to  Mr.  Andrew  it  was  Browning's 
"Childe  Roland"  who  boldly  ventured  into  that 
ominous  wilderness  which  hid  the  Dark  Tower,  and 
who,  dauntless,  set  the  slug-horn  to  his  lips  and  blew 
defiance  to  all  mulligrubs.  A  passage  from  Dickens's 
"  Uncommercial  Traveller,"  Chap.  XIII.,  is  quoted 
as  the  most  perfect  diagnosis  of  human  dry  rot. 

*  *  * 

THE  POPE  AND  THE  ENGLISH  CATHOLICS. 

In  the  Grande  Revue  of  March  25th  and  April  10th, 
Mr.  Robert  Dell  has  a  paper  on  Pius  X.  and  the 
English  Catholics.  The  policy  of  the  Pope  in  the 
affairs  of  France,  he  says,  appears  in  England  as  a 
resurrection  of  the  pretensions  of  Boniface  VIII., 
which  made  the  Papacy  a  constant  menace  to  the 
autonomy  of  the  civil  power.  In  England  it  is  feared 
that  the  Pope,  in  order  to  serve  his  purpose,  might 
some  day  incite  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
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land,  and  Canada  to  revolt  against  the  British  Govern- 
ment as  he  incited  the  French  Catholics  to  rebel 
against  the  Republic.  If  the  Encyclical  against 
Modernism  is  right,  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  he 
concludes,  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  a  corruption  of 
Christianity  and  an  enemy  of  human  progress;  but 
Catholics  believe  that  Catholicism  is  greater  than  the 
Papacy,  and  if  they  should  have  to  choose  between 
submission  and  excommunication,  they  will  choose 
the  latter. 

*  *  * 

PARIS  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL. 

Paris  is  about  to  elect  its  twelfth  Municipal  Council, 
the  first  having  been  elected  in  1871.  In  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  of  April  15  th  Louis  Mocquant  gives  some 
statistics  relating  to  the  councillors.  Since  1871 
Paris,  he  writes,  has  elected  410  councillors,  and  of 
this  number  only  150  were  born  in  Paris  or  in  the 
Department  of  the  Seine ;  but  of  thirty-eight  Presi- 
dents ten  only  have  been  Parisians.  In  the  retiring 
Council  thirty-two  members  are  Parisians.  The  pro- 
fessions represented  by  the  seventy-nine  members 
give  seventeen  advocates,  twelve  publicists,  eight 
industrials  and  as  many  property-owners,  five  em- 
ploye's, four  merchants,  three  doctors,  two  engravers, 
two  photographers,  two  printers,  a  civil  engineer,  an 
architect,  a  jeweller,  etc.,  etc. 

*  *  * 

GOLF,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  Royal  Blackheath  Golf  Club,  the  oldest  club 
in  England,  last  month  celebrated  the  tercentenary  of 
its  foundation.  The  club  has  only  seven  holes,  and 
they  are  all  on  a  public  common.  It  has  few  solid 
possessions — just  a  few  fine  old  club  heirlooms — but 
many  memories,  great  memories.  In  a  very  modern 
sense  it  is  poor,  having  neither  magnificent  club- 
house, nor  splendid  links  of  eighteen  holes.  But  the 
Royal  Blackheath  is  like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman 
of  the  best  type,  ignoring  all  the  new  ways  of  thought 
and  life,  eschewing  all  sordidness,  clinging  to  the  fine 
simple  principles  of  its  forefathers.  That  is  just  what 
it  is,  the  fine  old  English  gentleman,  whom  the  age 
has  outstripped.  It  is  a  Colonel  Newcome  ;  and  no 
golfer  of  feeling  and  sense  will  wander  past  Black- 
heath without  raising  his  hat  in  respect  to  the  great 
tradition.  Sixteen  hundred  and  eight !  —  Fry's 
Magazine. 

*  *  * 

MUNICIPAL  GOLF  LINKS. 

The  first  local  authority  in  England  to  start  muni- 
cipal golf  links  was  Bournemouth.  The  charge  there 
is  one  shilling  a  round.  Last  year  the  receipts  were 
^2,798.  Nottingham  has  also  some  fine  municipal 
links  which  are  paying  well.  Sheffield  has  just  been 
considering  a  scheme  for  its  own  links,  and  the 
Brighton  Corporation  has  the  formation  of  golf 
courses  on  its  list  of  municipal  undertakings.  At 
Edinburgh  a  charge  of  twopence  only  is  made, 
although  the  two  links  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
country. — Fry's  Magazitiey  May. 


A  CO-OPERATIVE  KITCHEN  :  A  HINT  FOR  LONDON'. 

In  Warsaw  a  Co-operative  Society  has  been  formed 
to  provide  a  good  dinner  every  day  for  its  members. 
It  numbers  at  present  160  members,  mostly  of  what 
we  should  call  the  middle  and  professional  classes — 
merchants,  engineers,  physicians,  governesses,  and  a 
large  number  of  civil  servants.  The  value  of  tbe 
share  is  about  10  fr.  (5  roubles),  in  addition  to 
which  each  member  pays  2s.  for  registration.  A  staff 
of  servants  is  maintained,  and  the  dinners  are  either 
taken  in  the  common  room  en  jamille  or  sent  hot  to 
the  members'  houses  by  tricycle.  Members  choose 
their  own  dinners  from  a  menu  sent  to  them  each 
day,  and  they  can  either  have  the  complete  dinner 
(consisting  of  soup,  meat,  with  vegetables  and  dessert  ), 
at  a  cost  from  8d.  to  od.  (30-40  copecks),  or  can 
select  single  dishes  d  la  carte.  The  kitchen  is  run  on 
purely  business  lines,  but  the  effect  of  it  is  that  instead 
of  160  kitchens  and  160  cooks  with  all  the  worry,  the 
whole  thing  is  done  in  one  central  kitchen  at  far  less 
cost  and  probably  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner. — 
Progress. 

*       *  * 

MRS.  ELINOR  GLYN. 

A  writer  in  the  Lady's  Realm  for  May  says  :  "  In 
appearance  Mrs.  Glyn  seems  tamer  than  she  probably 
is.  She  is  very  pale,  quite  dead-white,  in  fact,  with  a 
great  quantity  of  red  hair  of  a  particularly  burnished 
brightness  that  no  art  can  imitate.  She  has  rather 
light  green  eyes  and  very  dark  lashes  and  eyebrows. 
Her  eyes  have  a  strange  concentrated  fascination 
which  makes  one  unable  to  look  away  from  them. 
Her  voice  is  very  low,  and  she  sits  quite  still,  with  no 
gesticulation  in  her  conversation.  '  I  am  sure  I  have 
had  two  previous  lives/  she  said,  1  one  in  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Pericles,  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVI.  I  feel  that  I  was  guillotined  in  the 
Revolution  !  You  see,'  she  hastened  to  explain, 
'those  two  periods  have  from  my  earliest  memory 
been  subjects  of  deep  interest  to  me.'  " 


UNPUBLISHED  NOTES  OF  NAPOLEON. 

Between  the  years  1858  and  1869  the  "  Corre- 
spondence of  Napoleon  I."  was  published  in  thirty- 
two  volumes.  Two  Commissions  presided  over  the 
work,  and  in  the  section  published  by  the  second 
Commission,  which  was  presided  over  by  Prince 
Napoleon,  numbers  of  notes  dictated  by  Napoleon 
were  very  properly  included  as  forming  an  essential 
part  of  the  correspondence.  The  Correspondant  of 
April  10th  now  publishes  for  the  first  time  an  addi- 
tional number  of  notes,  copies  of  which  have  been 
discovered  among  the  papers  of  a  former  official,  and 
the  editor  of  them  doubts  whether  these  notes  ever 
came  under  the  eye  of  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  Com- 
mission. They  relate  chiefly  to  questions  of  finance 
and  French  industry  and  prosperity,  and  at  the  same 
time  may  be  regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  contraband  and  the  Continental  blockade. 
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DRUNKENNESS  IN  RUSSIAN  HIGH  PLACES. 

In  Russian  society  drinking  is  not  considered  a 
heinous  offence.  The  night  we  went  to  Gatchina,  the 
officer  in  charge,  the  Colonel  of  the  Preobejensky 
Guards,  the  smartest  regiment  in  Russia,  who  was 
responsible  that  night  for  the  safety  of  the  Tsar,  was 
so  drunk  that  he  fell  heavily  on  my  shoulder  when 
presented  to  me.  Those  near  laughingly  propped 
him  up,  evidently  thinking  nothing  of  it. — Lady  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  in  the  Century. 

*  *  * 

HOW  AUSTRALIANS  SPEND  THEIR  MONEY. 

The  average  taxation  per  head  in  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  is  ^3  6s.  2d.  The  drink  bill  per 
head  is  12  s.  7d.  The  following  are  other  items  of 
the  Australians'  expenditure  : — 

Railways,  churches,  charities,  education  ^162  per  head. 

Amusement,  art,  etc  1    4  8 

Post  and  telegraph    012    1  „ 

Books  and  newspapers   09    3  >» 

£$  12  2 

— Mr.  Mauger,  Postmaster-General,  Australian 
Reinew  of  Reviews. 

*  *  * 

WHY  MORMON  ISM  IS  DYING  OUT. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Is  there  any  danger 
of  polygamy  again  becoming  the  custom  among 
Mormons?  Personally,  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
are  two  things  that  will  bolster  up  the  legislation  on 
the  subject — jealousy  and  the  dry-goods  stores.  The 
life  of  the  average  Morman  woman  to-day  is  such 
that  polygamy  could  not  exist  without  intense  jealousy, 
a  jealousy  so  great  that  it  would  be  sure  to  result  in 
the  destruction,  if  not  extinction,  of  mankind.  The 
other  reason  that  would  make  it  impossible  is  the 
dry-goods  stores.  I  heard  one  young  Mormon 
remark,  "  One  wife  is  all  I  want,  and  she  is  more 
than  I  can  afford." — American  Magazine  iox  May. 

*  *  * 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  TORPEDOES  IN  WAR. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is 
that  though  by  the  chances  of  war  the  Allies  may 
secure  command  of  the  sea,  the  only  visible  means  to 
this  end  is — with  their  navies  as  at  present  constituted 
—by  virtue  of  their  preponderance  in  torpedo  craft. 
From  this  cause  the  command  is  more  likely  to 
remain  in  dispute,  a  fact  of  comparatively  small  con- 
sequence to  England,  who  has  no  aim  in  the  direction 
of  an  oversea  expedition.  For  their  object  command 
of  the  sea  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  Continentals, 
but  not  so  for  us.  We  require  to  bar  it  to  them,  and 
the  facilities  at  our  disposal  are  apparently  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  so  long  as  we  do  not  permit  our  fleet 
to  be  embarrassed  by  the  torpedo  menace  of  our 
adversaries. — From  the  United  Service  Magazine  prize 
essay  on  "  The  Facilities  at  the  disposal  of  Continen- 
tal Powers  for  an  attack  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
by  Sea  and  Land." 


WHAT  KIND  OF  MAN  IS  W.  R.  HEARST  ? 

The  anonymous  writer  of  an  article  in  the  American 
Revieiv  of  ' Reviews  for  May  attempts  10  "  size  up  " 
that  vast  unknown  factor  in  American  politics  known 
as  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He  says  : — Given  a  man 
with  nine  newspapers,  one  in  Boston,  three  in  New 
York,  two  in  Chicago,  one  irt  Los  Angeles,  one  in  San 
Francisco,  with  a  telegraph  news  service  which  ranks 
now  next  to  the  Associated  Press,  and  with  an 
influence  over  certain  newspapers  which  can  only  be 
conjectured  but  not  be  determined,  we  have  a  jour- 
nalistic and  a  political  power  that  must  be  reckoned 
with.  One  of  Mr.  Hearst's  editorial  employees  was 
asked  to  write  certain  articles  for  some  Hearst  news- 
papers denouncing  boss  rule  in  a  Western  city,  and 
demanding  independence  in  politics.  He  had  been 
absent  from  the  city  for  many  years,  and,  desiring  to 
find  out  who  was  interested  in  the  campaign  to  be 
urged,  asked  Mr.  Hearst,  "  Who  are  the  prominent 
men  who  have  joined  in  this  work  ?  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  a  few  of  them  before  I  attempt  to  write  on  the 
subject."  "We  have  no  piominent  men  associated 
with  us,"  said  the  leader  of  the  anti-boss  party.  "  I  don't 
want  any  prominent  men.  If  I  have  prominent  men 
connected  with  me  I  will  have  to  consult  them,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  consult  anybody."  This  is  a  mere 
matter  of  newspaper  gossip  which  may  or  may  not  be 
true,  but  to  those  who  know  Mr.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  it  sounds  thoroughly  characteristic. 

*      ♦  * 

DOOLEY  ON  DEATH. 

"  Death  happens  to  iv'rybody,  but  ye  can't  see  it 
happen  to  ye'ersilf.  Ye  walk  briskly  up  to  it  or  maybe 
ye,  even  run.  Ye  niver  see  it  till  it's  too  late  an'  thin 
'tis  too  late  to  recognise  it.  'Tis  no  good  runnin' 
away  fr'm  it.  Manny  a  man  dodgin'  a  throlley  car 
has  been  run  over  be  an  autymobill.  Ye  think  that 
it  must  be  in  th'  block  ahead  an'  ye  make  up  ye'er 
mind  to  walk  slow,  whin  it  steps  up  behind  ye,  slaps 
ye  on  th'  back  an'  says :  4  Ye're  wanted  at  head- 
quarthers.  Ye'd  betther  come  along  peaceable.'  To 
which,  havin'  no  further  inthrest,  ye  make  no  reply. 
Tis  thin  f  r  th'  first  time  ye'd  have  an  undherstandin' 
an'  a  fear  iv  death — if  ye  were  alive.  But  ye  are 
dead. 

"  '  An'  what  are  we  goin'  to  do  about  it  ?'  says  I. 
*  There's  nawthin'  to  do/  says  he,  *  but  thry  not  to 
think  about  it.  Injye  this  life,  includin'  other 
people's  funerals,  which  are  part  iv  it,  get  ye'er  ticket 
fr'm  th'  right  shop  an'  be  sure  ye  pay  enough  f  r  it  be 
not  doin'  all  th'  wrong  an'  foolish  things  ye  want  to 
do,  so  that  it  will  be  made  out  to  a  pleasant  distyna- 
tion,'  says  he." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Hennessy,  "  'tis  a  fine  thing  to 
feel  that  ye  have  a  good  conscience." 

"'Tis  a  conceited  thing,"  said  Mr.  Dooley. — 
American  Magazine  for  May. 
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Some  Startling  Facts  and  Figures  of  Material  Progress. 


THE  three  articles  in  the  American  Rei>iew  of 
Reviews  for  May,  taken  together,  convey  an 
almost  overwhelming  impression  of  the  un- 
precedented development  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  United  States.  Of  the  three,  the  most  brightly 
written  is  that  upon  "  The  American  Farmer " ;  the 
most  solidly  statistical  is  the  paper  which  compares 
the  actual  annual  output  of  the  United  States  with 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  and  the  third,  no  less 
suggestive,  is  that  which  describes  the  appalling  waste 
which  has  accompanied  the  realisation  of  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  sets  forth  various  sugges- 
tions whereby  this  waste  of  wealth  can  be  checked. 
I.  What  Scientific  Farming  has  Done. 
The  foundation  of  all  American  prosperity  is  the 
American  farm,  and  the  American  farmer  as  he  is  to- 
day is  a  new  product  of  civilisation.  Formerly 
he  worked  to  live ;  now  he  runs  the  land  as  a  great 
factory.  The  old  hand-to-mouth  agriculturist  is 
giving  place  to  a  highly  educated  scientific  captain  of 
industry  and  master  of  machines.  Mr.  Casson  says  that 
the  beginning  of  the  new  Pactolian  era  in  the  United 
States  dates  from  the  year  1897.  A  bad  harvest  in 
Europe  coincided  with  a  good  crop  in  America,  and 
the  price  of  wheat  went  up  to  above  a  dollar  a  bushel. 
The  result  was  that  in  that  year  the  other  nations  of 
the  world  paid  the  United  States  240  millions  sterling 
for  farm  products,  and  this  unparalleled  inpotiring  of 
foreign  money  made  the  United  States  the  richest 
and  busiest  nation  of  the  world.  The  work-day 
average  value  of  the'  American  crop  is  nearly 
,£5,000,000  sterling.  Mr.  Casson,  in  his  picturesque 
style,  says  : — 

Place  your  finger  on  the  pulse  of  your  wrist,  and  count  the 
heartbeats — one — two— three — four.  With  every  four  of  those 
quick  throbs,  day  and  night,  a  thousand  dollars  clatter  into  the 
gold-bin  of  the  American  farmer. 

When  we  remember  that  the  American  farmer  earns  enough 
in  seventeen  days  to  buy  out  Standard  Oil,  and  enough  in  fifty 
days  to  wipe  Carnegie  and  the  Steel  Trust  off  the  industrial 
map,  the  story  of  the  trusts  seems  like  "  the  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor." 

One  American  harvest  would  buy  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium, 
King  and  all  j  two  would  buy  Italy ;  three  would  buy  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  five,  at  a  spot-cash  price,  would  take  Russia  from 
the  Tsar. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of  land  is 
?  trikingly  illustrated  by  what  Mr.  Casson  says  about 
the  State  of  Iowa,  which  he  regards  as  the  most 
prosperous  of  all  the  agricultural  States.  He 
says  : — 

When  the  Indians  sold  Iowa  to  Uncle  Sam  they  got  about 
eight  cents  an  acre.    To  give  the  price  exactly,  to  a  cent,  it 


was  £$ 75,000.  When  this  money  was  paid  there  were  states- 
men who  protested  that  it  was  too  much.  Yet  this  amount  was 
less  than  one-quarter  of  the  value  of  the  eggs  in  last  year's  nests. 
Every  three  months  the  Iowa  hen  pays  for  Iowa. 

This  immense  agricultural  development  has  been 
stimulated  by  a  great  advance  in  agricultural  educa- 
tion : — 

There  are  now  15,000  new  farmers  who  have  graduated  from 
agricultural  colleges;  and  since  the  late  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater 
opened  the  first  American  experiment  station,  in  1875,  fifty 
others  have  sprung  into  vigorous  life.  There  is  also  at  Washing- 
ton an  Agricultural  Department,  which  has  become  the  greatest 
aggregation  of  farm-scientists  in  the  world.  To  maintain  this 
department  Uncle  Sam  pays  grudgingly  ,£2,200,000  a  year. 

That  education  pays,  Mr.  Casson  illustrates  by 
mentioning  the  fact  that  a  single  professor  in  Iowa 
College  by  his  experiments  discovered  an  improved 
seed  which  increased  the  yield  by  ten  bushels  an  acre. 

American  farmers  have  always  been  pioneers  in 
agricultural  machinery ;  but  what  their  fathers  did  is 
nothing  to  what  they  are  doing  to-day.  Mr.  Casson 
says : — 

Already  gasoline  engines  are  in  use  among  the  new  farmers. 
The  International  Harvester  Company  made  25,000  of  them 
last  year  at  Milwaukee,  without  supplying  the  demand.  These 
engines,  in  the  near  future,  will  be  operated  with  alcohol,  which 
the  farmers  ca  1  distil  irom  potatoes,  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  a 
gallon.  This  is  no  dream,  as  there  are  now  6,000  alcohol 
engines  in  use  on  the  farms  of  Germany  alone. 

When  this  age  of  alcohol  arrives  the  making  of  the  new 
farmer  will  be  very  nearly  complete.  He  will  then  grow  his 
own  power,  and  know  how  to  harness  the  omnipotence  of  the 
soil. 

To  measure  American  farmers  by  the  census  is  now  an  out- 
grown method,  for  the  reason  that  each  farmer  works  with  the 
power  of  five  men.  The  farm  has  become  a  factory.  Four- 
fifths  of  its  work  is  done  by  machinery,  which  explains  how  we 
can  produce  one-fifth  of  the  wheat  of  the  world,  half  of  the 
cotton,  and  three-fourths  of  the  corn,  although  we  are  only 
6  per  cent,  of  the  human  race. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  time  needed  to  handle  an  acre  of 
wheat  has  been  reduced  from  sixty-one  hours  to  three  by  the  use 
of  machinery.  Hay  now  requires  four  hours,  instead  of  twenty- 
one  ;  oats  seven  hours,  instead  of  sixty -six  ;  and  potatoes  thirty- 
eight  hours,  instead  of  109. 

II.  U.S.A.  First— The  Rest  Nowhere, 
So  much  for  Mr.  Casson's  article.    Now  let  us 
turn  to  that  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Evans,  in  which  he  compares 
the  total  output  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  : — 

Considering  the  United  States  as  a  great  workshop— possibly 
the  future  workshop  of  the  world— a  summary  of  its  ske  and  its. 
tools— its  tools  being  its  people  and  its  resources— and  of  what 
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it  has  already  accomplished  in  comparison  with  the  world's 
totals,  may  be  presented  in  the  following  table  :— 

Per  Cent. 
United  United 
World.  States.  States. 

.  Area  in  square  miles...     50,656,000         3,026,000  5*9 

Population   1,650,000,000       86,000,000  52 

Corn,  bushels   3,285,000,000    2,592,320,000  78*8 

Wheat,  bushels  3,062,000,000      634,087,000  207 

Tobacco,  pounds  2,210,000,000      698,000,000   31  1 

Cotton,  bales    18,578,000        13,346,000  71*3 

Pig  iron,  tons    61,000,000        25,780,000    42  2 

Petroleum,  barrels  ...   260,000,000      162,600,000   62  5 

Copper,  pounds   1,597,000,000      918,000,000  57*5 

Gold,  value   $404,000,000      $89,620,000    22* I 

Silver,  value  $106,835,000      $37,914,000    35  5 

Sulphur,  tons   832,644  298,859   35  8 

Coal,  tons   1,220,000,000      455,000,000  37*3 

Phosphate  rock,  tons.      3,632,000         1,978,000  54*4 

Cotton-spindles    122,880,000        26,000,000  21 

Railroad  mileage   570,000  225,000  39*5 

In  round  figures  we  have  3,000,000  square  miles  out  of  the 
total  50,000,000  square  miles  of  the  world's  area.  We  have  a* 
population  of  86,000,000,  or  a  fraction  over  5  per  cent,  of  the 
world's.  With  an  area  of  5  9  per  cent,  of  the  world's,  and  a 
population  of  5*2  per  cent.,  we  are  raising  annually  43  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  total  production  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats. 

We  mined  35*5  per  cent,  of  the  world's  silver,  22*1  per  cent, 
of  its  gold,  and  have  21  per  cent,  of  its  cotton-spindles.  The 
railroad,  which  probably  better  than  anything  else  expresses 
the  measure  of  a  nation's  material  advancement,  i^  represented 
in  this  country  by  225,000  miles  out  of  a  total  of  570,000  miles 
for  all  the  world,  giving  us  39*5  per  cent.  With  5  per  cent,  of 
the  world's  population,  and  less  than  6  per  cent,  of  its  area,  we 
have  nearly  40  per  cent,  of  the  world's  railroads. 

Judging  the  future  by  the  past,  it  is  entirely  safe  to  say  that 
we  shall  add  to  our  population  during  the  next  ten  years  about 
20,000,000  people,  and  that  by  1925  we  shall  have  a  total  of 
between  125,000,000  and  130,000,00b  inhabitants.  By  the 
middle  of  the  century,  or  in  1950,  we  can  count  upon  a  popula- 
tion of  200,000,000. 

III.  How  Long  Can  it  Last? 

The  question  arises  whether  the  Americans  can 
keep  up  this  tremendous  development,  whether  they 
are  not  skimming  their  milk,  and  will  not  leave  any- 
thing but  skimmed  milk  behind  for  the  200,000,000 
population  which  they  expect  to  have  in  the  United 
States  in  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  The 
question  is  one  which  has  been  seriously  discussed  of 
late  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  Mitchell.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  recently 
sounded  a  note  of  warning  on  this  head,  and  in  the 
present  month  of  May  a  Conference,  summoned  by 
President  Roosevelt,  will  meet  in  Washington  to  con- 
sider whether  something  should  not  be  done  to  arrest 
the  wholesale  wastage  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States  which  has  gone  on  pari  passu  with  its 
industrial  development. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
coal  deposits  of  the  country  have  been  sacrificed  in 
the  headlong  rush  to  take  the  heart  out  of  the  coal- 
seams  : — 


Government  coal  experts  say  that  between  300,000,000  and 
400,000,000  tons  of  coal  was  lost  in  the  mining  and  marketing 
of  the  country's  coal  product  in  the  single  year  1906,  and  a 
rough  estimate  places  the  loss  since  the  beginning  of  the  industry 
at  50,000,000,000  tons.  Seams  of  coal  are  mined  so  as  to  leave 
two  or  three  feet  on  the  roof  and  floor,  and  where  two  or  more 
seams  occur,  the  lowest  and  l>est  one  may  be  mined,  after  which 
the  others,  seams  four  or  five  feet  thick,  cave  in  and  are  irre- 
trievably lost.  Millions  of  tons  of  low-grade  coal  actually 
mined  are  annually  cast  upon  the  culm  or  slack  piles  because 
they  are  less  profitable  to  handle  than  the  selected  coal. 

Mr.  Mitchell  gives  the  result  of  several  very  interest- 
ing experiments  to  prove  that  low-grade  coal,  when 
converted  into  briquets,  produces  better  results  than 
coal  of  the  highest  quality.    He  says : — 

Eventually,  then,  we  shall  see  coal  waste  and  low-grade  coal 
made  into  briquets,  and  gas-producer  plants  erected  at  the 
mines,  their  energy  converted  into  electricity  and  transmitted 
one  hundred  and  even  two  hundred  miles. 

The  waste  of  forests  on  the  surface  is  going  on  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  threaten  America  with  a  lumber 
famine.  The  writer  says  that  at  the  present  rate  of 
timber  consumption  the  price  of  every  class  of  lumber 
ten  years  hence  will  be  about  double  the  present  figure. 
The  question  of  re-afforestation,  therefore,  will  have 
to  be  seriously  considered,  both  for  the  preservation 
of  the  water  supply,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the 
lumber  supply  of  the  country.  The  perfecting  of 
machinery  for  converting  peat  into  paper  may  arrest 
the  journalistic  demand  for  wood-pulp;  but  more 
trees  will  have  to  be  planted  if  the  anrrual  needs  of 
the  American  builder  and  carpenter  are  to  be  met. 
An  element  of  hope  is  supplied  in  the  following 
fact:— 

It  is  well  to  know  that  a  dozen  species  of  qtnck-growing  trees, 
a  few  years  ago  considered  practically  worthless,  can  now  be 
creosoted  and  thus  made  to  outlast,  as  posts,  poles,  and  timbers, 
some  of  the  besflumber  species,  untreated. 

Everyone  knows  of  the  consumption  of  timber ; 
but  it  is  a  new  source  of  alarm  that  the  iron-ore  of 
the  world  is  in  danger  of  exhaustion.  Mr.  Mitchell 
says : — 

The  total  iron  *ore  available  in  the  world  is  twenty-five  thou- 
sand million  tons,  of  which  fifteen  thousand  million  is  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  best  geological  estimates.  This 
is  a  vast  amount,  yet  by  no  means  inexhaustible  ;  for  should  the 
rate  of  consumption  continue  to  increase  in  the  United  States  in 
the  same  ratio  that  it  has  during  the  past  twenty  years  the  supply 
would  be  exhausted  in  two  hundred  years. 

There  is  no  process  known  to  mortal  man  by  which 
the  quantity  of  iron-ore  can  be  increased ;  but  Mr. 
Mitchell  gives  us  hope  that  the  demand  will  slow  up 
owing  to  the  disuse  of  iron  as  building  material. 
The  new  method  of  making  concrete,  stiffened  with 
iron  bands,  promises  to  lead  to  the  almost  entire 
disuse  of  iron  as  a  building  material.  Buildings  can 
be  put  up — 

with  as  great  spans  and  to  support  as  great  loads  as  any  other 
material.    The>  are  fully  as  fire-resisting  as  any  other  material. 
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They  provide  the  most  rigid  construction  known.  They  are  as 
durable  as  any  materials  of  construction.  They  are  the  only 
materials  known  which  continue  to  increase  in  strength  with 
age,  and  the  supply  is  absolutely  without  limit. 

THE  WORST  WASTE — OF  WATER. 

But  all  other  waste  which  goes  on  in  America  is 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  waste  of  water  : — 

The  records  of  river  flows  and  river  surveys  made  by  the  Geolo- 
gical Survey  show  that  there  is  sufficient  unused  power  in  the 
Appalachian  system  to  turn  every  wheel  of  industry  which 
would  otherwise  use  coal  in  the  entire  region  from  Maine  to 
Alabama  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  when  our 
population  and  industrial  capacity  shall  have  doubled  the  present 
figures. 

Mr.  Leighton's  plan  for  the  reservoiring  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Ohio  is  the  most  gigantic  and  comprehensive  scheme  for 
internal  improvement  and  conservation  of  present  wasted 
resources  which  has  ever  been  definitely  formulated  in  the  his- 
tory  of  the  country.  By  the  utilisation  of  about  one  hundred 
natural  storage  basins  near  the  head-waters  of  these  streams, 
where  the  greatest  precipitation  occurs,  the  flow  of  the  Ohio 
would  be  controlled  almost  as  perfectly  as  is  any  city  water 
supply. 

The  work  would  be  one  of  magnitude,  of  course,  with  a  pro- 
bable cost  of  upward  of  ,£20,000,000  for  complete  installa- 
tion ;  but  the  floods  of  last  year  alone  caused  a  damage,  compiled 
from  local  reports  along  the  Ohio  Valley,  of  more  than  this 
amount. 

Electricity  is  valued  at  from  jQ^  to  £16  per  annum 
per  horse-power,  and  as  this  scheme  would  generate 
ten  million  horse-power,  it  would  yield  an  electrical 
supply  valued  at  anything  between  ^40,000,000  and 
;£i6o,ooo,coo  a  year. 

Finally,  there  is  the  reclamation  of  the  land  that  is 
left  waste,  either  desert  or  swamp  : — 

America's  desert  and  swamp  lands  susceptible  of  reclamation 
through  irrigation  and  drainage  constitute  an  area  of  at  least 
175,000,000  acres.  The  cost  of  making  this  habitable  and  pro- 
ductive will  range,  for  the  most  of  it,  from  3  dols.  or  4  dols.  to 
50  dols.  per  acre,  but  its  reclaimed  value  will  far  exceed  the 
cost. 

The  total  value  of  the  farm  crops  of  the  United  States  last 
year  was  7,400,000,000  dols.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  the 
reclaimable  swamp-lands  and  the  lands  which  are  now  being 
saved  from  the  desert  by  irrigation  will  within  the  next  genera- 
tion or  so  produce  a  greater  annual  value  than  the  total  present 
value  of  all  the  farm  products  of  the  United  States. 

These  figures  are  bewildering  in  their  magnitude. 
They  unfold  before  the  eyes  of  the  Old  World  such  a 
spectacle  of  exuberant  wealth  and  teeming  riches, 
that  it  is  hardly  surprising  one  of  the  writers  should 
seriously  appear  to  dread  the  combination  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  loot  this  treasure- 
house  of  the  West. 


The  May  number  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  publishes  the  text  of  the  original 
letter  which  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  to  the 
native  King  of  Samoa  in  i8qo  on  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  using  opium. 


HEMS.  FROM  THE  MAGS. 

Science  Progress  for  April  devotes  more  than  1 
dozen  pages  to  an  elaborate  scientific  disquisition 
upon  "  The  Theory  of  Diabolo,"  which  will  attract  all 
players  of  diabolo  by  its  title,  and  repel  ninety-nine 
per  cent,  of  them  by  its  contents. 

*  *  * 

The  Windsor  Magazine  for  May  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  very  admirable  article  upon  the  Shake- 
speare Festival  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  with  twenty-six 
illustrations.  It  is  the  best  pictorial  tribute  to  that 
admirable  national  institution  that  has  been  published 
for  a  long  time. 

*  *  * 

There  are  two  articles  on  Russia  in  the  May 
American  magazines-  deserving  special  attention. 
One  is  Mr.  Henry  W.  Nevinson's  paper  on  Georgia 
in  Harpet's  Magazine,  and  the  other  Mr.  George 
Kennan's  article  on  Poverty  and  Discontent  in  Russia 
in  McClurJs  Magazine. 

*  *  * 

jRegions  Beyond  for  April  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  progress  toward* 
religious  liberty  in  Peru.  There  is  still  a  good  deal  of 
persecution  going  on,  but  the  trend  of  opinion,  both 
in  Government  circles  and  among  the  public  gener- 
ally, is  in  favour  of  religious  liberty. 

*  *  * 

Munsefs  Magazine  for  May  publishes  a  catalogue 
of  unmarried  British  peers,  by  Mr.  F.  CunlifTe-Owen. 
It  is  a  kind  of  matrimonial  circular  for  the  daughters 
of  American  millionaires,  a  development  natural,  but 
not  altogether  edifying,  of  the  most  conspicuous 
department  in  the  modern  marriage  market. 

*  *  * 

In  Harper's  Magazine  there  are  two  articles 
remarkable  for  their  illustrations.  One  is  Miss  Marie 
van  Vorst's  article  on  the  Nile,  which  is  illustrated 
with  drawings  by  Andre*  Castaigne,  and  the  other  is 
Mr.  William  Sharp's  paper  on  "  Timon  of  Athens," 
which  is  illustrated  with  sketches  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 

*  *  * 

St.  George's  JReview  for  May  is  a  handsomely 
printed  and  beautifully  illustrated  magazine  containing 
two  charming  papers,  one  upon  Gabrielle  d'Estrees, 
by  Ethel  Mayne,  and  the  other,  written  by  Violet 
Hunt,  upon  Jeanne  d'Arc,  under  the  somewhat 
repelling  title  of  "The  French  Mascot."  Sir  G. 
Taubman  Goldie  has  the  first  place  in  the  magazine 
with  a  paper  entitled  "  Lest  We  Forget" 

*  #  * 

In  the  Book  Monthly  Mrs.  Elinor  Glyn  publishes 
her  impressions  of  America.  They  are  exactly  the 
opposite  to  those  of  Mr.  Whibley.  Mr.  Whibley  was 
impressed  with  the  age  of  America,  Mrs.  Glyn  is 
impressed  with  its  youth.  She  seems  to  have  had  a 
very  good  time  in  the  United  States.  But  she  com- 
plains that  the  most  interesting  men  in  America  do 
not  go  out  much  to  dinners  or  enter  into  politics. 
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THE  AMERICAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  American  Review  of  Reviews  for  May  contains 
three  articles  which  ought  to  be  read  by  everybody 
who  wants  to  understand  what  America  really  is— the 
granary  and  the  treasure-house  of  the  world.  Few 
articles  I  have  ever  read  have  impressed  me  more 
with  the  amazing  wealth  of  the  United  States  than 
those  which  appear  in  this  review  this  month. 

The  article  upon  the  American  farmer  is  a  revela- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  revolution  which  is  being 
brought  about  by  agricultural   education  and  the 


International  a^naicatt.\ 

A  Glance  Ahead. 

Canada  (to  England) :  "  Sit  in  your  corner  and  dodder  over  your  book  ! 
I'm  the  British  Empire  now." 

(It  has  been  asserted  that  in  time  Canada  will  be  the  real  head  of 
the  British  Empire.) 

employment  of  improved  machinery.  Another 
article  which  is  full  of  statistics,  but,  nevertheless, 
is  much  more  readable  than  most  statistical  articles, 
compares  the  annual  products  of  the  American 
farm,  field,  mine  and  factory  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  percentages  are  simply  appalling. 
This  one  country,  with  a  population  of  under  one 
hundred  millions,  is  producing  from  25  to  50 
per  cent,  as  much  as  all  that  which  is  produced 
by  the  thousand  millions  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  third  article,  which  is  even  more  remark- 
able, calls  attention  to  the  immense  waste  of  resources 
which  is  going  on,  and  has  been  going  on,  for  a  long 


time  in  the  United  States.  President  Roosevelt  has 
summoned  a  Conference  of  all  the  Governors  of  the 
Federated  States  to  meet  at  Washington  this  month 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  best  way  of  stopping 
this  waste  and  of  utilising  the  resources  of  the 
country.  The  three  articles  taken  together  should 
be  read  by  any  American  who  feels  disposed  to  be 
gloomy  concerning  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

Another  article,  which  is  only  one  degree  less 
interesting  than  the  above,  is^that  which  describes  the 
growth  of  Canada,  into  which  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Americans  are  pouring  to  exploit  the  rich 
virgin  fields  of  the  great  North- West.  The  American 
conception  of  Canada  is  happily  hit  off  in  the  accom- 
panying cartoon. 

Yet  another  article  which  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  those  describing  the  development  of  the 
American  farmer  is  Mr.  Snell  Smith's  account  of  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wiley,  the  Government  chemist,  whose  depart- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  important  for  the  promotion 
of  scientific  agriculture. 

The  near  approach  of  the  Conventions  at  which  the 
Presidential  candidates  will  be  chosen  necessitates  the 
devotion  of  a  good  deal  of  editorial  space  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  political  situation.  Mr.  Ernest  Knaufft 
describes  the  arts  and  crafts  in  America.  Of  more 
general  interest  is  Mr.  A.  G.  England's  account  of 
International  Socialism  as  a  political  force.  But  the 
whole  number  is  palpitating  with  the  living  interest 
belonging  to  the  monthly  organ  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  throbbing  with  a  flood  tide  of  material 
prosperity. 


THE  AUSTRALASIAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

In  the  Australasian  Review  of  Revieivs  for  April 
Mr.  Judkins  devotes  no  inconsiderable  section  of  his 
space  to  settling  once  for  all  the  controversy  which 
has  been  raging  for  some  time  in  Australia.  A 
member  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
report  upon  the  birth-rate  in  Australia  seized  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  by  his  position  to  make  the 
most  absurd  attack  upon  the  Review  of  Revieivs,  its 
editor  and  proprietor,  for  advertising  secret  remedies, 
and  for  making  propaganda  for  the  limitation  of 
families.  Mr.  Judkins,  the  editor  of  the  Australasian 
Review  of  Reviews,  held  a  public  meeting  in  Mel- 
bourne, which  was  crowded  and  enthusiastic,  at  which 
in  a  speech  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  in  length  he 
demolished  every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  this  extraordinary  charge  had  been  made. 
The  advertising  of  secret  remedies,  it  seems,  referred 
to  the  advertisements  of  Beecham's  Pills,  Keeley's 
Gold  Cure,  and  similar  medicines  which  were  not 
mentioned  under  the  imprimatur  of  the  faculty.  The 
other  evidence  quoted  was  still  even  more  flimsy. 
The  Review  of  Reviews  had  quoted  half  a  page  of 
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extracts  from  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  on 
the  subject  of  "  Large  versus  Small  Families."  The 
views  of  the  writer  were  quoted,  but  no  opinion 
whatever  was  expressed  on  the  subject.  That  was 
one  leg  upon  which  our  traducer  stood.  The  other 
was  the  fact  that  we  quoted  an  article  written  by  Mrs. 
Besant.  Mrs.  Besant  had  said  nothing  whatever  on  the 
limitation  of  families  in  that  article,  but  it  is  perfecdy 
well  known  that  she  had  publicly  and  repeatedly 
expressed  her  regret  that  she  ever  published  "The 
Fruits  of  Philosophy."  But  because  she  published  that 
book  thirty  years  ago,  the  extraordinary  Australian 
Commissioner  argued  that  for  anyone  to  quote  anything 
she  wrote  upon  any  subject  to-day  justified  him  in 
identifying  the  magazine  quoting  any  extract  from  her 
article  as  equivalent  to  a  propaganda  in  favour  of  the 
limitation  of  families.  It  can  easily  be  imagined  with 
what  ease  Mr.  Judkins  rebutted  these  accusations,  and 
vindicated  the  Australasian  Review  of  Reviews  from 
these  accusations  brought  against  it  in  the  interest  of 
the  public.  In  the  present  number  Mr.  Judkins  very 
properly  publishes  a  verbatim  report  of  his  speech, 
which  settles  that  matter  once  for  all. 


WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  Westminster  Review  stands  upon  two  legs — two 
articles  of  faith ;  one  is  taxation  of  land  values,  and 
the  other  is  the  emancipation  of  women.  The  May 
number  opens  with  an  article  entitled  "  The  Betrayers," 
by  M.  J.  Stewart,  who  declares  that  the  Free  Trade  ad- 
ministration which  merely  talks  round  the  question  of 
site  values  is  doomed  to  irremediable  ruin.  Mr.  F.  H. 
Barrow,  in  an  article  entitled  "  Socialism  in  History," 
advocates  the  adoption  of  the  middle  way  between 
pure  Socialism  and  pure  Individualism.  Mr.  I.  Lund 
describes  the  cause  of  the  success  of  Small  Holdings 
in  Denmark.  Mr.  Trevor  Fletcher  preaches  upon  the 
text  supplied  by  Mrs.  Stopes's  "  British  Freewomen," 
which  proves  that  the  sex  distinction  on  questions  of 
citizenship  is  a  comparatively  modern  heresy  and 
innovation. 

morris's  socialism. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Durrant  writes  an  interesting  essay  on 
the  influence  of  William  Morris.  Following  a  sympa- 
thetic criticism  of  Morris's  literary  and  artistic  work,  he 
concludes : — 

Happily,  much  of  this  is  finding  spots  on  the  sun,  and  our 
ultimate  attitude  towards  William  Morris's  work  as  a  whole 
should  be  one  of  gratitude.  The  change  that  has  come  over 
our  ideas  is  not,  indeed,  even  mainly  due  to  him.  The  mediaeval 
revival  was  due  far  more  to  ecclesiasticism,  which  was  in  the 
field  long  before  him,  and  exploiting  its  artistic  aspects  for  its 
own  purposes.  Ruskin  was  before  him,  and  still  towers  above 
him,  in  insistence  on  the  gospel  of  the  relation  of  art  and  work 
to  real  life.  And  yet  Morris  stands  out  as  the  man  who,  as 
regards  the  application  of  the  principle  to  details,  infused  new 
life  and  soul  into  handicraft,  and  whose  influence  has  been  to 
make  work  more  honest  and  educative — tending  to  relegate  tools 
and  machinery  to  their  proper  place  as  the  servant,  the  slave, 
not  the  master,  of  the  workman ;  expanding  the  workers'  out- 
lock,  idealising  his  conceptions,  co-ordinating  society,  and  lead- 
ing on  to  an  ampler,  happier  life. 

This  Socialism — the  Socialism  of  regenerated  man  rather  than 


of  revolution — is  always  beckoning  us  on.  Like  many  a  great 
regenerative  movement  of  the  past,  it  has  its  times  of  backwater, 
followed  by  an  onward  sweep  of  the  tide.  John  Ball's  preachimg 
was  not  in  vain  ;  Lollardism  went  under  for  the  time,  but  the 
sown  seed  was  reaped  in  the  Reformation.  Puritanism  re- 
emerged  after  the  later  Stuarts  in  the  settlement  of  1688. 
Mazzini's  dream,  at  least  that  of  a  United  Italy,  was  realised  by 
Garibaldi.  And  so  to-day,  though  the  wafers  of  social  reform 
have  seemed  to  rise  slowly,  yet  elsewhere  "Comes  silent, 
flooding  in,  the  main." 

Mr.  E.  A.  Dodge  expounds  the  true  inwardness  of 
the  revolution  which  brought  into  existence  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Another  article  worth  noticing 
is  Mr.  Boyd  Winchester's  enthusiastic  appreciation  of 
the  character  of  Dido. 


THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  National  Review  for  May  is  a  strangely 
chastened  number.  C.-B.'s  death  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  effect  upon  Colonel  Maxse's  nerves.  His 
chronique  is  reasonable,  and  the  contents  of  the 
National  are  not  disfigured  by  any  of  their  usual 
literary  tom-toming.  I  notice  Lord  Esher's  admirable 
article  elsewhere.  Mr.  Bernard  Holland  writes 
appreciatively  and  well  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Canon  Barry  moralises  sadly  over  the  unclean  fiction 
in  which  the  courtesan  reigns  supreme,  with  Madame 
Bovarys  as  her  natural  offspring  in  real  life.  There 
is  a  charming  paper  by  Mr.  Harold  Russell  on  Bird 
Life  in  Richmond  Park.  Sixty-five  different  kinds  of 
birds  are  to  be  found  in  the  2,250  acres  every  year, 
of  which  twenty  are  migrants.  Eleven  foxes  were 
killed  in  the  Park  in  1907,  and  there  were  two  litters 
of  fox  cubs.  Mr.  Chisholm  writes  without  distinction 
on  the  Times,  and  Lady  Edward  Cecil  tells  us  that 
the  Germans  have  eclipsed  the  Americans  as 
customers  of  the  best  Parisian  dressmakers. 


Blackwood's  Magazine. 

Blackwood's  this  month  devotes  a  good  deal  of  its 
space  to  reviewing  books  :  Delane's  Life,  which  the 
writer  evidently  considers  as  an  excellent  opportunity 
lost ;  Viscount  Lake's  Life,  which  it  favourably 
reviewed;  and  two  recent  books  on  "The  Truth 
about  Port  Arthur."  Mr.  A.  T.  S.  Goodrick  writes 
upon  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  or  rather  upon  Defoe  and 
the  writers  upon  whom  he  drew  for  his  best  known 
work.  Of  course  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  was  attributed 
to  another  writer,  as  capable  of  having  written  it  as 
Bacon  of  having  written  "  Twelfth  Night."  Defoe, 
the  writer's  conclusion  runs,  was  "  a  plagiary  in  the 
modern  niggardly  and  carping  sense  "  ;  he  took  from 
earlier  writers  the  idea  of  the  hermit  castaway,  and 
much  else ;  but  the  soul  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  the 
real  book,  its  charm,  its  humanity,  was  all  his. 


In  the  Hindustan  Review,  Dr.  Ananda  K.  Coomaras- 
wany,  the  editor  of  the  Ceylon  Natiotial  Review,  con- 
tributes an  interesting  article  on  Indian  Music, 
describing  the  agricultural  songs,  and  pleads  earnestly 
for  a  revival  of  old  Indian  music. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

Of  the  articles  not  separately  noticed  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  two  may  be  singled  out  as  specially 
interesting.  . 

A  NATIONAL  THEATRE. 

Mr.  Bram  Stoker,  who  seems  to  be  not  quite 
certain  even  whether  such  a  theatre  is  advisable, 
says  (basing  his  figures  somewhat  on  the  cost  of 
running  the  old  Lyceum)  that  the  theatre  could 
hardly  cost  less  than  ,£500,000  to  build ;  that 
to  run  it  for  fifty  weeks  in  the  year  would  cost 
at  least  .£75,000  annually;  the  probable  average 
receipts  could  not  be  put  at  more  than  £1,000 
a  week ;  and  there  would  thus  be  an  annual  deficit 
of  at  least  £25,000,  to  be  met  in  some  way.  At 
the  present  rate  of  Consols,  the  initial  cost,  fund  for 
upkeep,  and  making  up  loss  would  require  an 
issue  of  2\  per  cent.  Consols  of  about  £1,700,000. 
This  is  the  lowest  estimate  the  writer  thinks  at  all  safe. 
The  thing  could  certainly  be  done ;  the  cost  would 
not  be  prohibitive ;  but  as  to  the  advisability — well, 
if  it  be  advisable  in  the  interests  of  art,  of  the  theatre 
world,  and  the  public,  then  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
work  to  be  some  day  undertaken  by  the  State. 

THE  ST.  PANCRAS  SCHOOL  FOR  MOTHERS. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Bertrand  Russell  has  a  particularly 
interesting  paper  on  this  subject  The  "  School "  is 
near  St.  Pancras  Church,  and  is  modelled  on  the 
Ghent  School  for  Mothers.  The  district  was  selected 
because  of  the  high  infant  death-rate  (232  per  1,000), 
and  was  opened  in  June,  1907.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  a  lady  superintendent,  who  pays  a  round  of 
morning  visits  to  homes,  then  reaches  the  school  at 
1.30  and  superintends  the  i|d.  dinners  (which  actually 
cost  rather  over  2d).  Expectant  mothers  are  those 
who  chiefly  benefit  by  the  dinners.  After  dinner  the 
work  of  the  School  begins.  On  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  the  lady  doctor  (who  gives  her  services) 
sees  babies  weighed  and  inspects  them.  On 
Wednesdays  there  is  a  needlework  class  and  a 
provident  club,  the  latter  for  helping  women  to  save 
up  in  order  to  get  clothes  for  their  expected  infants, 
and  also  help  in  their  homes,  and  extra  nourishment ; 
and  on  Thursdays  there  is  a  practical  cookery  demon- 
stration. The  cost  of  keeping  up  the  School  for  a 
year  has  been  £300,  which  makes  no  allowance  for 
original  outlay  in  furnishing,  etc.  Ultimately  this  sum 
must  be  increased  by  the  cost  of  a  milk  depot,  for 
mothers  unable  to  nurse  their  children. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

The  Commissioner  of  Limassol/  Cyprus,  describes 
a  " Muslim-Christian  sect"  in  that  island,  a  scattered 
community,  now  less  numerous  than  formerly,  who 
are  half  Christian,  half  Mahometans ;  and  not  being 
skilled  in  controversy,  can  never  make  up  their  minds 
which  religion  is  the  better.  They  usually  intermarry 
amongst  themselves,  and  thus  the  dual  state  of  things 
is  continued. 


THE  ALBANY  REVIEW. 

Mr.  P.  W4  Wilson,  M.P.,  criticises  favourably  the 
reconstruction  of  the  Ministry.  Mr.  H.  N.  Brailsford, 
in  his  "  Impressions  of  Egypt,"  says  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  allow  a  real  responsibility  to  the  better 
native  officials,  to  develop  local  self-government,  and 
to  introduce  through  the  Legislative  Council  the  very 
necessary  element  of  responsible  public  criticism. 
Mr.  Wildover  Johnson,  writing  on  the  Russian 
Horizon,  says  that  although  the  double-headed  eagle 
has  emerged  from  the  great  storm-cloud  of  1905  with 
wings  stronger  «nd  beaks  sharper  than  ever,  a  new  day 
is  dawning  over  the  mighty  plains  of  Russia  the  like 
of  which  the  world  has  not  yet  seen.  The  new 
polity  that  will  emerge  in  some  way  or  another  will 
be  what  we  now  call  Socialistic.  Mr.  L.  G.  Chiozza 
Money,  M.P.,  declares  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
opportunity  lies  in  the  direction  of  a  graduated 
income-tax.  Elizabeth  Godfrey  writes  a  very  read- 
able article,  in  which  she  discusses  from  a  pessimist's 
point  of  view  the  question,  "  Are  our  senses  de- 
teriorating ?  "  Touch,  taste,  smell,  sight  and  hearing 
are  all  going  to  the  dogs.  Mme.  Linda  Villari 
pays  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  Of  Mr. 
Eugene  Lee-Hamilton,  whom  she  describes  as  the 
master  of  the  sonnet.  He  died  September  7th,  1907. 
If  the  Albany  Review  is  kept  up  to  the  present 
standard  it  will  soon  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  best 
magazines  of  the  day. 


INDIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  Modern  Review  for  April  contains  several 
articles  dealing  with  industrial  and  commercial 
questions.  There  is  a  character  sketch  of  Moustafa 
Kamel  Pasha.  The  example  of  the  negro  race 
in  America  is  used  to  encourage  the  natives  of 
India  to  aspire  and  improve.  In  an  article  entitled 
"  Indians  in  America  "  Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Singh  gives  an 
account  of  several  of  the  notable  swamis  and  plandits 
who  have  lectured  in  America  with  great  acceptance. 
The  article  is  illustrated  with  several  admirable 
portraits  of  these  missionaries. 

The  Indian  World  for  March  reprints  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie's  contributions  to  the  Labour  Leader,  entitled 
"  How  India  is  Governed  :  An  Indictment "  ;  "  The 
Indian  Peasant " ;  and  "  Mr.  Morley's  Reform  Pro- 
posals." 

The  Indian  Review  for  March  discusses  several 
education  and  commercial  questions.  Prof.  V.  G. 
Kale  has  the  first  place  with  a  discussion  on  Compro- 
mise or  No  Compromise.  He  is  in  favour  of  having 
two  separate  organisations  rather  than  attempting  to 
combine  the  Moderate  and  Advanced  Congress 
parties. 

The  Hindustan  Reviav  for  March  contains  an 
interesting  paper  upon  the  difference  between  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  the  enterprising  young  man 
in  India  and  in  America. 
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the  world's  work. 

The  frontispiece  is  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr. 
Charles  E.  Hughes,  the  two  most  probable  candi- 
dates for  the  American  Presidency.  A  brief  article 
commemorates  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and  an 
article  which  will  greatly  interest  those  to  whom  it 
specially  appeals  is  on  "  Country  Houses  at  the 
Lowest  Possible  Cost,"  by  "  Home  Counties." 
Another  paper  deals  with  farming  in  Canada  for 
women,  by  a  woman  who  seems  to  be  successfully 
trying  it;  one  is  a  brief  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Taft,  and  another  describes  the  Pan-Anglican  Con- 
ference at  Lambeth,  to  be  held  in  June. 

THE  UNREST  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  Perceval  Landon,  writing  on  this  subject,  says 
that  the  unrest  in  India  attracts  more  notice  than  its 
importance  deserves : — 

The  great  mass  of  the  Hindu  population  of  India  is  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  present  agitation,  and,  did  they  know  it,  they 
would  also  be  indifferent. ,  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Hindus  live, 
love  and  work  out  their  lives  contentedly,  asking  only  that  their 
homes  and  their  religious  prejudices  be  not  interfered  with,  and 
that  their  sons  may  have  the  opportunity  of  living  precisely  the 
same  life,  dying  the  same  death,  and  enjoying  the  same  antici- 
pation for  their  sons  in  turn. 

THE  UNREST  IN  CHINA. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  different  kind  of  unrest. 
Dr.  VV.  A.  P.  Martin  describes  the  Chinese  ship  of 
State  as  at  present  having  prudence  at  the  prow  and 
patriots  at  the  helm.  China  is  indeed  awakening,  but 
apparently  she  is  not  going  to  rush  headlong  into  a 
new  course  of  action  without  first  well  considering  it. 
Three  princes  have  been  sent  to  study  the  art  of 
government  in  the  world's  chief  capitals  ;  and  this 
before  the  recommendations  of  the  five  commis- 
sioners who  returned  last  year  have  been  digested. 
If  they  all  publish  as  lengthy  recommendations 
as  one  has  just  done — 120  volumes — they  will 
take  some  time  to  digest  However,  everyone 
seems  to  have  agreed  upon  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a  constitutional  government.  The 
foreigner  in  China  seems  much  less  detested  than 
formerly ;  and  at  the  Centenary  Missionary  Confer- 
ence in  Shanghai  a  year  ago  five  viceroys  sent  greet- 
ings, and  one  was  personally  represented.  The 
anti-opium  movement  really  seems  making  some 
progress,  and  the  people  themselves  appear  to  have 
awakened  to  the  bad  effects  of  the  drug.  The  writer's 
conclusions  are  that  though  China  ought  perhaps  not 
to  have  "  an  unqualified  first-class  ticket,"  yet  she  is 
not  only  pn  the  way  to  a  first-class  position  in  the 
East,  but  aspiring  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  leading 
Powers  of  the  West. 


In  the  April  number  of  the  Pacific  Era  Marquis 
Ito  continues  his  autobiography,  telling  us  how  he 
reached  London,  and  then  promptly  went  back  to 
Japan  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  European  Fleets 
were  bombarding  Japanese  ports.  The  same  maga- 
zine publishes  an  interesting  account  of  Russia  after  the 
war  by  a  Japanese  who  has  recently  visited  the  country. 


of  Reviews. 

the  contemporary  review. 

I  notice  elsewhere  Mr.  Spender's  tribute  to  the  late 
Premier,  Colonel  Maude's  account  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
new  electric  ordnance,  and  Mr.  Pedler's  "Village 
4  Pub/  "  which  are  the  most  interesting  anicles  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Contemporary. 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Farquhar  contributes  a  long  and  jubilant 
article  concerning  the  prospects  of  Christianity  in 
India.  The  armour  of  Hinduism  has  been  pierced, 
a  great  wave  of  revival — not  necessarily  Christian — 
has  surged  over  India,  and  the  Indian  religions  are 
approximating  to  Christian  methods.  Only  Mrs. 
Besant,  a  foreigner  and  a  woman,  attempts  to  rally 
the  hosts  of  Hinduism.  Mr.  Farquhar  pins  his 
hopes  largely  to  the  success  of  the  Native  Missionary 
Association,  which  he  thinks  is  destined  to  do  great 
things. 

THE  KAISER  AS  THE  DIVINE  CESAR. 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  his  article  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
says : — 

Already  the  German  Kaiser  speaks  authoritatively  in  the 
name  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  acts  boldly  in  the  interests  of 
Turkey,  Morocco,  and  Persia.  That  he  sees  his  way  10  still 
greater  heights  than  this  may  be  gathered  from  his  having 
lately  ordered  of  the  sculptor,  Walter  Schott,  a  life-size  statue 
of  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  his  left  hand  hold- 
ing his  mantle,  a  marshal's  baton  in  his  right,  and  the  terrestrial 
globe  under  his  right  foot  serving  as  a  footstool. 

It  will  not  be  gainsaid  that  Roman  Emperors  often  had  monu- 
ments erected  to  themselves.  Caligula  is  a  well-known  instance. 
Again,  the  earth  as  a  footstool  is  an  attribute  of  the  gods,  whos.* 
equal  each  of  those  Roman  Emperors  was  deemed  to  be. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  incomprehensibly  about  the 
possible  comprehensibility  of  the  Ether  of  Space. 
Stephen  Paget  replies  to  Stephen  Coleridge's  attack 
upon  vivisection  as  worse  than  useless  in  an  article 
which  certainly  does  not  carry  conviction.  Sir  A. 
West  puts  in  a  word  for  Mr.  Willett's  Early  Rising 
Bill. 


The  Socialist  Review. 

The  Socialist  Review  for  May  publishes  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald's  address  at  the  Huddersfiekl 
Conference.  An  anonymous  writer  pleads  for  a 
thorough  overhauling  of  the  whole  miserable  business 
of  factory  inspection,  and  a  reorganisation  of  the 
Factory  Department  from  top  to  bottom.  Mr.  George 
Haw  denounces  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
shirking  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  Housing  as  shame- 
fully as  it  has  neglected  its  Poor  Law  duties.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Palin  describes  the  result  of  the  Feeding  of 
School  Children  ;  and  Mr.  George  Lansbury,  in  reply 
to  John  Burns,  takes  up  the  cudgels  on  the  question 
of  the  Labour  Colony  at  Hollesley  Bay. 


The  Grand  Magazine^  now  wholly  devoted  to 
fiction,  still  keeps  up  its  "best  stories"  of  authors 
selected  by  themselves,  "  My  Best  Story  "  this  month 
being  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Mann.  Most  of  the  stories 
included  are  very  short  indeed. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  not  noticed 
separately  are 'mostly  literary.  Mr.  St.  John  Hankin 
reviews  Oscar  Wilde's  plays,  now  first  published  in 
an  authorised,  unmutilated  form.  His  conclusion  is 
that  Wilde  despised  the  drama — despised  playwriting 
as  an  art — and  that  the  drama  avenged  itself.  "  With 
his  gifts  for  dialogue  and  characterisation,  his  very 
remarkable  *  sense  of  the  theatre/  he  might  have  been 
a  great  dramatist  if  he  had  been  willing  to  take  his 
art  seriously.  But  he  was  not  willing.  The  result 
was  that  in  the  age  of  Ibsen  and  of  Hauptmann,  of 
Strindberg  and  Brieux,  he  was  content  to  construct 
like  Sardou  and  think  like  Dumas  fits."  His  character- 
drawing  lacked  solidity;  he  never  showed  you  the 
soul  of  a  character. 

DICKENS  AS  A  JOURNALIST. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Matz,  editor  of  the  Dickensian,  contri- 
butes a  very  interesting  article  on  Dickens  as  a 
journalist,  anent  the  miscellaneous  papers  which  the 
novelist  wrote  in  the  Examiner,  Household  Words, 
and  All  t/te  Year  Round,  now  first  collected  and  pub- 
lished separately  by  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  in 
the  "National  Edition"  of  Dickens.  The  subjects 
dealt  with  are  most  diverse.  Not  that  they  are  all 
treated  in  a  manner  entirely  worthy  of  Dickens  ;  brl 
not  one  of  these  papers — not  even  a  review  of  a  b:  i 
book,  or  an  article  on  a  subject  of  passing  interest — • 
but  is  "fraught  with  those  touches,  thoughts,  and 
home  thrusts,  those  appropriate  things  said  excel- 
lently well  which  one  expects  from  no  other  pen  than 
his."  They  are  journalism,  but  journalism  of  a  very 
high  order. 

If,  says  the  writer,  Dickens  were  alive  to-day  no  doubt  he 
would  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  our  present-day  politics  : 
be  might  not  have  entered  Parliament,  but  he  would  have  put 
bis  pen  at  the  service  of  those  who  have  the  social  welfare  of 
the  community  at  heart,  and  would  have  done  great  service 
outside  his  novels  to  many  causes  which  to-day  want  such 
a  fearless  man  as  Dickens  was. 

Altogether  these  Miscedatuotis  Papers  incline  one  to  think 
that  Dickens  was  a  man  who  lived  before  his  time.  At  any 
rate  he  looked  and  thought  farther  ahead  than  the  majority  of 
the  public  men  of  his  day. 

They  must  be  consulted  and  mastered  by  all 
who  desire  thoroughly  to  appreciate  Dickens  the  man. 

ITALIAN  REALISM  AND  ART. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Tucker,  writing  on  this  subject,  takes  the 
Italians  to  be  not  only  the  typical  Latin  nation,  but 
typical  realists,  possessing  independence  of  mind 
against  the  Anglo-Saxon  independence  of  character ; 
liberty  .of  spirit  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  liberty  of 
conscience.  What  will  strike  most  people  in  the 
article  is  its  criticism  of  Zola's  realism,  Zola  having 
been  an  Italian  on  his  father's  side.  Only  people  un- 
familiar with  French  nature  have  ever  thought  Zola 
in  any  way  a  typical  French  writer,  and  there  were  in 
him  elements  which  were  not  French  at  all — a  realism 
without  any  lightness  of  touch.  Zola  fell  between  the 
two  stools  of  the  Italian  and  French  temperaments. 
He  had  the  terrific  Italian  realism;  but  had  all  Italian 


realism  been  as  his,  Italy  would  not  have  given  art  to 
Europe.  Owing  to  the  Italian's  "great  tempera- 
ment," as  it  has  been  called,  and  to  his  facility,  his 
artistic  execution  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  people. 
No  German  can  execute  music  as  an  Italian  can. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

There  is  a  review  of  D'Annunzio's  last  work  "  La 
Nave "  (The  Ship) ;  and  a  very  good  causerie  on 
some  recent  French  books,  chiefly  novels,  which  are 
studied  more  particularly  with  a  view  of  snowing  how 
prominent  is  the  marriage  question  at  present  in 
French  literature. 

A  Pole,  Prince  Zbawca  Riedelski,  sets  forth  a  solu- 
tion of  the  Polish  problem  based  upon  the  programme 
of  the  Congress  of  Humanity,  which  demands  a 
federation  of  Ancient  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Curland 
into  the  United  States  of  Old  Poland.  He  appeals 
to  Englishmen  to  support  the  re-establishment  of 
Poland  as  a  Switzerland  of  the  East. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  gives  a  second  instalment  of 
his  valuable  paper  describing  his  views  of  "  South 
African  Natives  and  their  Problems." 

Dr.  Crozier  gives  us  the  third  instalment  of  his 
"  Challenge  to  Socialism,"  dealing;  more  particularly 
with  the  Fabians  and  Parliamentarians. 


SCHOOL 

Mr.  J.  C.  Medd,  in  School,  says  that  head  teachers 
should  register  the  characters  and  aptitudes  of  the 
boys  and  girls  in  the  schools  with  the  view  of  sending 
the  information  to  local  bureaux  at  least  three  months 
before  the  pupils  leave.  At  present  the  tendency  is 
for  the  boys  to  drift  into  the  better  paid  work  of 
errand  boys,  etc.,  which  lead  to  nothing,  instead  of 
getting  an  industrial  training  with  the  accompanying 
lower  wage. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hubble's  article  deals  with  the  necessity 
of  historical  sequence  in  elementary  science 
teaching : — 

It  having  been  accepted  that  the  education  of  the  child  was 
really  a  rapid  recapitulation  of  the  gradual  development  of 
human  knowledge  from  the  earliest  times — that  is  to  sjiy,  a 
rapid  recapitulation  of  the  education  of  mankind  as  a  whole — 
it  followed  logically  that  a  natural  system  of  elementary  science 
teaching  should  place  concrete  ideas  before  the  child  in  the 
chronological  order  of  the  birth  of  such  ideas — making,  of 
course,  due  allowance  for  mere  accidents  of  time  as  also  for 
items  which  might  not  show  sufficient  sequence  of  idea  from 
one  to  another. 

For  instance,  rudimentary  notions  concerning  air 
should  start  with  the  bladder  experiment  of 
Anaxagoras  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  kitchen 
bellows. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  May 
magazines  is  Keighley  Sncwden's  account  of  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  entitled  "  The  Big  Gun,"  published  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Magazine.  It  brings  out  in  a  very  vivid 
manner  the  extent  to  which  that  complex  piece  of 
machinery  which  is  called  a  gun  dominates  the 
whole  situation  of  modern  war. 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Quarterly  this  time  is  very  literary,  opening 
with  an  article  on  Giosue'  Carducci,  of  whom  the 
writer,  Mr.  J.  Slingsby  Roberts,  says  that  he  is,  like 
Tennyson  and  Victor  Hugo,  essentially  one  of  those 
writers  whose  privilege  it  seems  to  give  to  the 
contemporary  genius  of  their  country  an  adequate 
expression  in  literature.  "Such  authors  may  be 
regarded  from  two  main  standpoints — firstly,  as 
literary  artists,  a  quality  that  can  be  properly  esti- 
mated only  by  men  whose  language  is  theirs; 
secondly,  as  interpreters  of  their  age,  an  aspect  which 
tends  to  become  the  most  prominent  to  historians 
and  foreigners." 

COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

Another  article,  by  Mr.  Percy  Lubbock,  deals 
with  an  English  poet,  who,  like  Carducci,  the  Italian, 
will  probably  have  enduring  fame,  but  certainly  with 
the  few,  not  with  the  many — Coventry  Patmore. 
He  stands  strangely  apart  with  the  other  Victorian 
poets,  little  influenced  and  little  influencing  : — 

He  stalked  in  his  own  narrow  field,  casting  hardly  more  than 
an  indifferent  glance  at  the  work  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
poetry  has  an  individuality  so  deep  and  so  curious  that  its  appeal 
must  always  be  as  dumb  to  most  people  as  it  is  intense  to  a 
few.  .  .  .  Coventry  Patmore,  from  the  beginning  of  his  life 
to  the  end,  through  all  changes  of  faith  and  fortune,  was 
dominated  by  one  central  idea — the  relation  of  man  to 
woman  and  of  woman  to  man.  The  whole  character 
of  his  mind  was  implied  in  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the  mutual  attitude  of  the  sexes.  It  coloured  every 
line  that  he  wrote ;  it  directed  every  step  of  his  intel- 
lectual progress  ;  it  was  the  governing  standard  to  which  every- 
thing else  was  referred.  It  was  an  instinct  in  the  first  place, 
but  it  gradually  became  far  more  than  that.  Upon  it  was  built 
an  elaborately  reasoned  fabric,  in  which  was  included  the  whole 
significance  of  art  and  nature  and  religion.  It  grew  to  be  the 
universal  symbol,  the  only  key  to  all  the  intricacies  of  life.  The 
fact  that  this  guiding  principle  never  failed  him,  that  it  con- 
tinued to  bear  the  accumulating  weight  which  he  threw  upon  it, 
sufficiently  proves  the  robust  purity  and  vigour  which  he  brought 
to  it. 

THE  IDEAS  OF  MR.  H.  G.  WELLS. 

The  writer  of  this  article  seems  to  think  Mr.  Wells 
finer  as  a  novelist  than  as  a  thinker.  His  best  book 
is  "  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,"  but  his  best  piece  of 
work  the  opening  chapters  of  "  Kipps."  Naturally 
the  writer  thinks  it  a  woful  pity  that  Mr.  Wells  should 
have  been  drawn  towards  Socialism.    He  says  : — 

He  cannot  make  up  his  mind.  He  is  not,  like  Mr.  G.  B. 
Shaw,  a  gay  and  curious  sceptic  by  nature,  who  has  taken  up 
Socialism  as  the  latest  and  most  perverse  form  of  intellectual 
dilettanteism.  Mr.  Wells  is  in  earnest,  but  he  is  not  certain 
what  he  is  in  earnest  about  ...  So  he  vacillates  in  a  strange 
spiritual  unrest. 

EVILS  OF  COUNTY  COUNCILS. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  article  on  "  Local 
Government"  deal  with  County  Councils,  their 
weak  and  their  strong  points.  One  serious  drawback 
to  them  is  that  they  naturally  draw  the  best  local 
men  as  their  members.  The  work  of  a  Council  is  so 
heavy  that  the  councillors  cannot  find  time  to  do  any 
but  public  business,  and  hence  the  minor  local  bodies 
lose  their  best  men,  and  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  hands 


of  axe-grinders.  County  Councils,  the  writer  thinks, 
have  been  a  great  success,  yet  contain  this  and  other 
dangerous  elements,  which  may  greatly  impair  their 
usefulness.  The  dangers  foretold  about  them  have 
not  been  so  serious ;  what  are  serious  are  those  not 
foretofd.  Whatever  be  the  result  of  the  Commission 
on  Poor  Law  Administration  now  sitting,  however  it 
affects  County  Councils,  the  writer  is  certain  that— 

No  system  will  work,  nor  will  command  the  confidence  of  the 
English  people,  that  does  not  in  some  way  utilise  the  services  of 
the  English  gentry  and  secure  for  that  class  a  preponderance 
over  the  combined  forces  of  the  agitator,  the  feddist,  and  the 
man  who  becomes  a  member  of  a  public  body  because  he  has  an 
axe  to  grind. 

MATERIAL  FOR  HISTORIANS. 

Of  the  other  articles  not  separately  noticed  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  is  one  dealing  with  a  collection  of 
books  and  pamphlets  of  the  Civil  War,  Common- 
wealth and  Restoration,  which  one  George  Thomason, 
a  bookseller  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  had  the 
sagacity  and  forethought  to  collect  for  the  benefit  of 
posterity,  and  the  catalogue  of  which  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  have  just  published.  This  mass 
of  material  is  put  as  far  as  possible  in  chronological 
order,  Thomason  having  made  this  not  so  difficult  by 
his  habit  of  dating  books  as  he  got  them.  He 
collected  for  twenty-one  years  22,255  pieces,  arranged 
in  2,008  volumes,  and  consisting  of  12,942  books, 
pamphlets  or  broadsides,  7,216  separate  numbers  of 
newspapers,  and  ninety-seven  MSS.  It  is,  says  the 
writer  of  this  article,  a  "  mine  of  historical  treasure." 

THE  ELIZABETHAN  STAGE. 

Mr.  William  Archer  reviews  various  books— some 
of  them,  as  usual,  in  German — on  the  Elizabethan 
Stage,  and  insists  on  the  need  of  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  what  that  stage  really  was,  what  form  it  took, 
how  it  was  constructed.  The  modern  Shakespearean 
revivals,  as  he  says,  must  be  quite  unlike  anything 
foreseen  by  Shakespeare.  One  thing  that  can  be 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  about  the  Elizabethan  stage 
is  that  it  lacked  anything  like  a  proscenium,  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  picture-frame  interposed  between 
the  spectator  and  the  play. 


The  Century. 

The  Century  for  May  is  an  excellent  number.  I 
notice  Mr.  Stedman's  posthumous  paper  on  "  The 
Conquest  of  the  Air"  under  that  heading.  The 
doctor  who  attended  General  Grant  in  his  last  illness 
gives  a  very  pleasing  and  sympathetic  account  of  the 
great  soldier's  last  days.  One  of  the  best  papers  Is 
the  encyclopaedic  catalogue  compiled  by  Mr.  Borland 
on  the  great  work  that  has  been  achieved  by  men 
after  they  passed  their  fortieth  year.  The  opening 
paper  is  devoted  to  an  account  by  Th.  Bentzon  of 
"  Literary  Rolls  of  Honour  in  France,"  the  most 
novel  section  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  Ladies' 
Academy,  La  Vie  Heureuse.  There  is  an  excellently 
illustrated  paper  descriptive  of  the  Churches  of 
Mexico 
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THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  this  time  consists  largely  of 
excellent  literary  articles,  good  to  read  but  difficult  to 
summarise.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  are 
upon  "  Ugliness  in  Fiction,"  and  upon  "  Dante  in 
English  Literature,  from  Chaucer  to  Cary." 

UGLINESS  IN  FICTION. 

The  writer  of  this  article  selects  as  his  text  some 
fifteen  modern  novels,  in  which  he  thinks  there  is  an 
unjustifiable  straining  after  the  perverse  and  ugly. 
There  are  some  extraordinary  omissions  from  his  list, 
but  this  is  perhaps  because,  as  he  tells  us,  he  has  not 
enumerated  all  the  novels  upon  which  he  has  based  his 
censures  on  the  ugliness  often  noticeable  in  modern 
fiction.  He  insists  that  the  ugly,  abnormal,  and 
extraordinary  is  introduced  often  out  of  sheer  weak- 
ness, out  of  a  craving  for  originality,  which  "  is  the 
besetting  passion  of  the  second-rate,  who  know  not 
how  to  make  their  mark  by  good  work  in  the  fields, 
however  spacious,  however  fertile,  wherein  their 
greater  predecessors  have  roamed  and  toiled."  Mr. 
de  Morgan's  three  new  novels  are  indicated  as 
abundantly  testifying  that  a  middle  way  remains  along 
which  genius  may  carry  on  for  many  a  good  stage 
yet  If  he  sometimes  recalls  Dickens,  sometimes 
Thackeray,  sometimes  Mr.  Meredith,  "  it  is  as  a  worthy 
recipient  and  transmitter  of  the  torch,  not  as  a  slave." 
The  novels,  noticed  in  detail,  and  summarised  with 
impartiality,  are  the  following :  "  The  Village 
Tragedy  "  and  "  Wild  Justice (Margaret  L.  Woods) ; 
"Wessex  Tales "  and  "Tess"  (Thomas  Hardy); 
"Brothers  "  (H.  A.  Vachell) ;  "  The  Silence  of  Dean 
Maitland"  (Maxwell  Gray)  •  "The  Guarded  Flame" 
(W.  B.  Maxwell) ;  "  The  Man  of  Property  "  (John 
Galsworthy);  "Henry  Northcote  "  (J.  C.  Snaith); 
"The  Secret  Agent  "  (Joseph  Conrad) ;  "  The  Help- 
mate" (May  Sinclair);  "Her  Majesty's  Rebels" 
(S.  R.  Lysaght) ;  and  "  The  Thornton  Device  "  (Hon. 
Mrs.  Grosvenor) — thirteen  novels,  five  of  them  by 
women. 

DANTE  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

The  writer  of  this  article  traces  the  extent  of 
Dante's  influence  from  Chaucer's  time  till  almost 
the  present  time,  shortly  after  Cary's  translation 
was  published,  a  translation  which  he  evidently 
considers  unsurpassed.  Chaucer  had  certainly 
studied  Dante  till  he  was  familiar  with  him.  How 
much  Shakespeare  knew  of  him  is  a  question  over 
which  scholars  wrangle,  but  the  writer  agrees  with  Dr. 
Furnivall  that  if  Shakespeare  had  known  Dante  he 
would  have  used  him  so  much  and  so  often  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  point.  Milton  certainly  knew 
the  "  Divina  Com  media,"  and  knew  it  well.  Other 
seventeentn-century  writers  knew  something  of  it  too, 
but  not  so  much  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  for  instance,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  After  this  time  Dante  seems 
to  have  been  much  neglected  in  England.  Addison 
spent  more  than  a  year  in  Italy,  and  was  in  the  Dante 
country,  yet  never  mentioned  the  poet ;  and  of  Evelyn 


much  the  same  may  be  said.  Even  in  Italy,  how- 
ever, at  this  time  Dante  was  not  much  studied.  Lord 
Chesterfield  thought  him  not  worth  the  pains  neces- 
sary to  understand  him ;  Horace  Walpole  described 
him  as  "  extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting  "  ;  Voltaire 
treated  him  merely  flippantly — "  he  would  never  be 
read"  The  one  man  in  the  eighteenth  century  in 
England  who  seems  to  have  really  known  and 
appreciated  Dante  was  Gray.  Scott  utterly  failed 
to  appreciate  him,  and  said  so.  He  complained, 
curiously  enough,  of  "his  tedious  particularity" — a 
fault  many  find  with  Scott.  Of  all  English  poets 
Shelley  perhaps  was  the  one  who  most  deeply  appre- 
ciated Dante.  And  from  Shelley's  time  onwards  we 
find  many  traces  of  Dante's  influence,  and  references 
to  him,  even  if  all  those  references  be  not  appreciative. 
"the  dynasts." 

The  author  of  the  most  careful  criticism  on  this 
drama  which  has  appeared  thus  sums  up  the  gist  of 
his  opinions : — 

Now  and  again  genius,  which  is  Nature,  comes  like  a  deus  ex 
mac  kind  to  (lefeat  the  best-laid  schemes  of  mechanical  critics. 
And  just  at  the  moment  when  they  have  decreed  that  the 
'*  study-drama  "  is  an  impossibility,  there  steps  down  to  them 
Mr.  Hardy  with  his  "  Dynasts,"  a  play  in  three  volumes,  *'  nine- 
teen acts  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  scenes  "  (to  quote  the  title- 
page),  which  no  one  will  pretend  could  by  any  possibility  be 
presented.  Yet  "  The  Dynasts  "  is  not  only  not  a  nonsense,  but  ^ 
is  perhaps  the  most  notable  literary  achievement  of  the  last - 
quarter-century.  It  is  certainly  unlucky  for  our  critic  of  the 
mechanical  school  that  at  the  very  moment  when  he  has  decided 
that  the  "study-drama"  could  not  exist,  the  most  remarkable 
and  most  absolute  example  of  such  a  thing  which  has  ever  been 
written  should  see  the  light. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

A  review  of  Lord  Cromer's  "  Modern  Egypt "  has 
nothing  but  praise  for  that  work.  Another  literary 
article  deals  with  the  recently  published  Travels  of 
Charles  M.  Doughty,  and  with  his  poem,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  recent  years,  "  The  Dawn  in 
Britain."  The  reviewer  of  several  works  upon  Pitt 
says  that  even  now  no  really  adequate  biography  of 
him  exists.  Dr.  von  Ruville's  German  book,  admir- 
able as  it  is  in  many  ways,  does  not  quite  supply  the 
want.  The  opening  article  upon  Fenelon,  Madame 
Guyon,  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  Louis  XIV.  must 
be  read  carefully  to  be  enjoyed,  and  there  is  a  curious 
account  of  Miss  Anna  von  Schurmann,  one  of  the 
many  women  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  attained 
to  eminence..  She  was  Dutch,  very  famous  in  her 
time,  and  had  acquired  an  amount  of  learning  so  pro- 
digious that  it  is  inconceivable  how  one  small  or  even 
one  big  head  could  carry  it 


In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  May  there  begins  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "  The  Pageant  of  England." 
The  first  gives  a  very  imaginative  account  of  "  The 
coming  of  Caesar."  The  series  promises  to  be 
interesting,  but  romantic  rather  than  historical.  In 
the  June  number  the  second  of  the  series  will  be 
devoted  to  Alfred  of  Winchester. 
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THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

The  Church  Quarterly  Review  is  rather  a  good 
number.  I  notice  elsewhere  the  advice  on  the  subject 
of  education. 

THE  SECRET  OF  WESLEY'S  SUCCESS. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  Wesley  and  Revivalism 
pays  a  great  tribute  to  Wesley,  and  inclines  to  the 
belief  that  the  key  to  the  success  of  the  Methodist 
Revival,  and  of  all  other  revivals,  is  suggested  by  the 
phenomena  of  hypnotism,  which,  worked  by  sugges- 
tion, appeals  to  the  subconsciousness,  and  causes  that 
uprush  of  subliminal  energy  which  produces  a  some- 
times permanent  and  sometimes  effervescent  change 
of  character  in  life  : — 

John  Wesley's  greatness  was  not  constituted  by  conspicuous 
endowments  in  the  region  of  thought  or  practice.  The  source 
of  bis  power  lay  deeper.  It  revealed  itself  not  so  much  through 
words  written  or  spoken,  nor  yet  through  the  organisations 
which  derived  their  being  and  their  energy  from  him,  but 
through  the  mysterious  psychical  influence  which  emanated  from 
him.  He  possessed  in  an  almost  unrivalled  degree  that  faculty 
which  is  the  one  common  and  distinctive  property  of  all  great 
men  of  action,  the  faculty  of  controlling  the  wills  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  into  contact.  What  this  power  may  be,  and 
whence  it  is  derived,  we  cannot  tell.  But  there  is  no  mis- 
taking its  presence.  It  is  the  patent  of  the  true  nobility  of 
leadership. 

THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

The  reviewer  who  discusses  the  question  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed  thus  sums  up  his  view  of  the 
question  : — 

We  believe  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  part  of  the  tradition 
of  the  Western  Church.  As  an  historical  document  it  is  of  pro- 
found interest,  as  an  exposition  of  the  Faith  it  is  of  great  value  ; 
but  its  very  interest  as  an  historical  document  means  that  it  is 
couched  in  the  language  of  the  fifth  century,  and  not  in  that 
of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth.  It  has  not,  like  the  Nicene 
Creed,  the  note  of  being  oecumenical.  It  has  never  received 
any  oecumenical  sanction.  Its  usage  in  the  Church  services 
varies  in  different  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
may  quite  well  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  and  national  needs.  The  use  of  the 
Creed  is  the  natural  result  of  the  historical  position  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

THE  AMERICAN  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

The  writer  of  an  article  on  the  American  Episcopal 
Church  has  something  of  interest  to  say  as  to  the 
position  of  the  laity  : — 

In  America  the  laity  certainly  have  their  full  share,  practi- 
cally nothing  but  the  actual  administration  of  the  Word  and 
Sacraments  being  reserved  for  the  ordained  clergy.  Not  only 
in  missionary  boards,  but  in  Diocesan  and  General  Conventions 
and  in  judicial  courts  of  review  (diocesan  courts  are  generally 
composed  only  of  clergymen)  they  have  equal  power  with  presby- 
ters, and  in  General  Convention  can  veto  action  of  whatever  kind 
agreed  upon  by  the  bishops  and  the  clergy.  How  far  this  is 
consistent  with  true  principles  of  Church  government  is  a  serious 
question.  American  experience  should  probably  suggest  caution 
and  safeguards  rather  than  blind  imitation. 

He  adds  that  the  opinion  of  the  laity  in  theological 
matters  rs  usually  exerted  on  the  side  of  Con- 
servatism. 


THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW. 

The  Dublin  Review  for  April  is  a  good  numt  sr, 
although  I  confess  that  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's  arti  :le 
upon  "  The  Inflation  of  Assessment  "  will  be  sligfc  tly 
beyond  the  average  reader.  Mr.  Ward  reviews  "  ]  Ir. 
Balfour  on  Decadence."  Mr.  Ward  is  fortunate  in 
being  able  to  publish  personal  memories  of  James  C. 
Mangan  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Gaian 
Duffy,  who  died  in  1903.  Percy  Fitzgerald  discour  ses 
on  "The  Worldly  Wisdom  of  Thomas  k  Kemps," 
and  an  anonymous  writer  draws  a  parallel  between 
Saint  Dominic  and  Saint  Francis. 

\  THE  INNOVATIONS  OF  ROME. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  writing  upon  the  Orthodox  Eastern 
Church,  makes  a  remarkable  admission  concerning 
the  modernity  of  Roman  Catholicism.    He  says  : — 

When  travelling  on  the  Continent,  some  years  ago,  I  mide 
the  acquaintance  of  a  well-educated  Greek  gentleman,  who  took 
a  most  intelligent  interest  in  the  Catholic  religion.  He  fre- 
quented our  churches  and  observed  attentively  our  various 
devotional  practices,  and  his  constant  exclamation  was,  "How 
modern  ! "  I  remember  that  the  rite  of  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  reverence  paid  to  the  Sacrament  reserved 
in  the  Tabernacle,  and  Low  Mass,  specially  elicited  from  him 
this  observation.  Of  course  it  was  true.  The  rite  of  Benedic- 
tion dates,  I  believe,  from  the  sixteenth  century. 

THE  CARDINAL  MANNING  OF  GERMANY. 

There  is  an  admirable  article  concerning  Bishop 
Ketteler  of  Mainz,  who  is  the  great  prophet  of  social 
Christianity  in  the  Rhine  Provinces.  The  writer 
says  : — 

lie  saw  that  "self-help"  had  broken  down  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  that  the  State  could  not  be  trusted  to  assume 
the  entire  control  of  labour.  He  looked,  therefore,  to  a  universal 
system  of  compulsory  trade  association,  combined  with  a 
measure  of  self-help,  recognised  and  aided  by  the  Government 
and  supplied  with  a  Christian  basis  by  the  Church.  Catholic 
influence,  he  thought,  was  quite  indispensable.  It  alone  could 
develop  a  sentiment  of  justice  and  moderation  which  would  keep 
the  social  organism  healthy.  Yet  the  State  too  must  co-operate 
by  enforcing  protective  legislation,  by  inspection  and  by  provid- 
ing* capital  in  exceptional  cases. 

THE  MISSION  OF  ROME. 

Canon  Barry  is  accorded  the  first  place  for  a  long 
and  somewhat  magniloquent  article  which  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  condense.  Democracy,  he 
says,  may  and  ought  to  be  theocratic.  Catholics 
should  demand  that  all  parts  of  democratic  machinery- 
should  exhibit  and  embody  the  Divine  Idea.  Rome, 
he  maintains,  opposed  the  Divine  Idea  of  man  to 
the  utilitarian  of  secular  politicians.  We  exhibit  to 
the  world  of  economics  Christ  in  His  Kingdom  show- 
ing "  that  behind  all  economic  and  social  movements 
in  an  upward  ascent  there  is  the  Infinite  Mover, 
whose  will  directs  the  whole  Cosmos  to  ends  of 
justice  and  holiness.  The  peoples  that  live  in  this 
faith  are  destined  to  prevail." 

The  one  practical  thing  in  the  article  is  Canon 
Barry's  emphatic  approbation  of  the  British  Columbians 
and  Australians  in  opposing  the  Asiatic  emigration. 
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NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  contains  interesting 
articles  on  "  Military  Education  *  and  "  The  World 
Without  Religion,"  which  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

THE  POPE  OR  NOTHING. 

*  Archbishop  Ireland,  in  an  article  entitled  "The 
Dogmatic  Authority  of  the  Papacy,"  replies  to  a 
previous  paper  of  Mr.  Charles  Johnston,  who  had 
attacked  the  Encyclical  on  Modernism.  The  good 
Archbishop  is  delighted  with  the  Encyclical,  and  for 
nothing  so  much  as  on  account  of  the  assertion  in 
that  Encyclical  of  the  right  to  defend,  with  the 
spiritual  arm  of  Truth,  the  religion  of  God  and  His 
Christ.  Never  was  there  so  much  need  of  clear 
authoritative  Christian  teaching  as  to-day.  The 
Papacy  is  the  sole  teaching  power  in  Christendom. 
The  Papacy  gone,  no  organic  authority  remains 
to  defend  Christ  and  His  Revelation.  The  Arch- 
bishop concludes  his  article  by  declaring  that  if 
Modernism  succeeds  in  destroying  the  authority  of 
the  Papacy,  Christianity  is  on  the  way  to  be  before 
very  long  "  a  faint  whisper  from  the  grave  of  a  great 
religion  that  once  taught  and  moved  the  nations."  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  many  good  men  seem  to  believe 
that  God  Almighty  cannot  get  on  without  some 
particular  human  instrument  which  the  world  has 
outgrown. 

A  FRENCH  VIEW  OF  FRENCH  DIPLOMACY. 

Monsieur  Tardieu,  foreign  editor  of  Le  Temps,  in  a 
paper  entitled  "  Fifteen  Years  of  French  Diplomacy," 
gives  the  reasons  which  lead  him  to  exult  in  the 
belief  that  in  no  other  country  in  Europe,  excepting 
England,  is  there  any  Government  whose  diplomatic 
activity  has  been  as  continuous,  as  unremitting,  and 
as  successful  as  that  of  France.  He  thinks  that  at 
Algeciras  the  Anglo-French  agreement  passed  from^ 
the  static  to  the  dynamic  stage.  It  was  a  test  of  the 
strength  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  which  did  not  come 
cut  of  the  trial  rejuvenated.  Italy  now  interprets  her 
obligations  in  a  far  more  liberal  sense  than  was 
formerly  the  case.  The  Triple  Alliance  is  less 
despotic  and  more  parliamentary.  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  Monsieur  Tardieu  is  not  alarmed  lest  the 
Anglo-German  rapprochement  should  endanger  the 
Anglo-French  entente.  He  says  the  present  improved 
state  of  the  relations  between  England  and  Germany 
is  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  is 
a  source  of  unconcealed  pleasure  in  France. 

THE  ITALIANS  IN  AMERICA. 

Mr.  Gaetano  d'Amato,  a  leading  Italian  citizen  in 
New  York,  writing  upon  the  "  Black  Hand  Myth," 
maintains  that  the  100,000  Italians  who  are  pouring 
into  the  United  States  every  year  contribute  valuable 
human  ingredients  to  the  nation  with  which  they 
throw  in  their  lot.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were 
not  more  than  25,000  Italians  in  America.  In  New 
York  alone  the  Italians  have  property  valued  at  fifty- 
four  millions  sterling.     fie  bays  that  the  Italian 


woman  never  goes  on  the  streets,  is  never  heard  of  in 
the  divorce  court,  never  gets  drunk,  and  is  notably 
domestic.  She  works  hard  to  help  her  husband,  and 
saves  for  him  as  no  woman  of  any  other  race  does. 
He  quotes  a  statement  from  a  Boston  American  to 
the  effect  that  the  average  Italian  emigrant  in 
physique  is  superior  to  the  native  New  Englander. 
Clearly  the  addition  of  such  splendid  specimens  to 
the  American  population  cannot  be  regarded  as  other 
than  a  boon,  despite  all  that  may  be  said  as  to  the 
Mafia  and  the  Black  Hand. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  THE  AMERICAN  FLEET. 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Review 
remarks  that  the  decision  to  send  the  battleship  fleet 
to  Australia  may  in  the  end  have  important  conse- 
quences. Australia  is  of  all  our  colonies  the  most 
exposed  to  aggression  and  the  least  protected  by  the 
mother  country  : — 

How  can  the  visit  of  the  American  Armada  fail  to  plant  in 
the  Australian  heart  a  feeling  that  hereafter  she  should  look  for 
a  champion,  not  to  Britain,  but  to  the  United  States?  What 
is  true  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  will  be  true  also  of  the 
British  West  Indies  after  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Sidney  Brooks  continues  his  paper  on  a  general 
survey  of  "The  New  Ireland."  Terror  and  greed, 
he  says,  are  the  operative  forces  of  Irish  life  and 
politics.  There  are  two  articles  on  the  disputes 
between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela.  President 
Castro  appears  to  have  driven  out  every  American 
enterprise  from  the  Republic  over  which  he  reigns. 
And  the  Editor  discusses  "  Journalism,  Politics,  and 
the  University."  He  maintains  that  journalism  calls 
for  the  most  complete  and  finished  mental  training, 
and  he  asks  whither  can  we  look  for  the  breeding  of 
thoroughbred  minds,  if  not  to  the  University  ? 

THE  ECONOMIC  REVIEW. 

The  Economic  Review  for  April  opens  with  a  paper 
pleading  for  the  extension  of  factory  inspection  of 
home-work  and  for  the  establishment  of  Wages 
Boards.  There  is  a  very  long  article  full  of  informa- 
tion describing  as  good  news  from  India  the  growth 
of  co-operation.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wolff, 
and  is  full  of  hope  and  encouragemert.  The  report  of 
the  Oxford  Sanitary  Aid  Association  is  chiefly  interest- 
ing because  of  the  account  which  it  gives  of  the  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortality  by  supplying 
infants  with  humanised  milk.  Even  more  interesting 
is  the  report  of  the  Nursing  Mothers'  Aid  Society, 
established  in  Blackburn  last  year.  A  restaurant  has 
been  opened  in  which  a  number  of  poor  women  within 
a  month  of  their  confinement,  or  who  have  just  been 
confined,  are  supplied  each  day  with  a  good,  properly 
cooked  dinner,  free  of  cost,  on  condition  that  they 
feed  their  infants  at  the  breast,  and  that  they  bring 
the  babies  with  them  to  the  restaurant  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  Rev.  J.  Carter  gives  a  rather  sad  account 
of  factory  labour  in  Japan. 
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THE  ITALIAN  MAGAZINES. 

The  Italian  magazines  for  April  all  unite  in 
testifying  to  their  admiration  for  the  veteran  writer, 
Edmondo  de  Amicis,  who  died  last  March.  Patriot, 
soldier,  Alpinist,  and  poet,  as  well  as  prose  writer, 
de  Amicis  has  been  for  some  forty  years  the  most 
popular  literary  personality  in  Italy.  His  early 
"  Bozzetti  Militare  "  made  his  reputation.  His  book 
for  boys,  "  Cuore,"  has  passed  through  400  editions. 
Critics  might  point  out  that  his  romanticism  was  out 
of  date  and  his  sentimentalism  often  shallow  and 
unreal — his  readers  continued  to  be  counted  by  the 
millions.  His  mentality  corresponded  so  closely  to 
the  ideals  of  young  Italy,  and  his  personality  was  so 
penetrated  with  his  natural  kindliness  and  his 
unquenchable  optimism,  that  his  popularity  among  his 
countrymen  never  waned.  Hence  it  is  no  surprise 
to  find  a  Review  such  as  the  Nuova  Antologia  dedi- 
cating many  pages  to  a  series  of  articles  by  well-known 
writers  such  as  Professor  Graf,  Edouard  Rod,  Corrado 
Ricci,  and  others,  in  which  the  various  phases  of  his 
career  are  described  and  eulogised. 

In  the  same  number  the  editor,  Maggiorino 
Ferraris,  devotes  some  forty  pages  to  his  most  useful 
agitation  for  the  improvement  of  the  Italian  railway 
system.  He  notes  with  gratitude  that  many  of  his 
earlier  suggestions  are  now  being  acted  upon,  and 
reiterates  his  programme  of  reform,  among  the 
features  of  which  are  third-class  carriages  on  express 
trains,  cheaper  rates  for  goods,  and .  a  thorough  re- 
organisation of  the  time-table. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  Women's  National 
Congress,  just  held  in  Rome,  fully  justifies  the  jubilant 
note  in  Sofia  Bisi  Albini's  article  in  the  Vita  Femminile 
Jtaliana  on  the  progress  of  the  Feminist  movement 
in  Italy  in  the  last  ten  years.  It  is  the  national 
character  of  the  agitation,  embracing  as  it  does 
women  of  every  rank  and  creed,  that  is  its  most 
hopeful  feature.  A  very  appreciative  sketch  of  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butler  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  number. 

The  Rassegna  Nazionale  continues  its  propaganda 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  "  Conservative  Reform  " 
party,  somewhat  on  the  Spectator  "  Centre  Party " 
lines,  and  announces  the  inauguration  of  a  club  for 
social  study  at  Florence  as  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
movement.  "  Tor  Guest  "  gives  his  impressions  of 
the  religious  condition  of  England  founded  on  a  stay 
of  some  length  in  a  smalt  southern  town.  We  are 
very  far  from  the  time,  he  assures  his  readers,  when 
every  English  family  read  the  Bible  on  Sundays.  He 
ascertained  that  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  attended  any  sort  of  religious  service  on 
Sunday,  and  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these 
attended  sometimes  one  denomination,  sometimes 
another,  attracted  mainly  by  the  preaching.  He  was, 
however,  favourably  impressed  by  the  reverent  de- 
meanour of  English  congregations ;  but  his  general 
conclusion  is  that  England,  no  less  than  the  Latin 
nations,  is  suffering  from  religious  unrest  and  a  grow- 
ing indifference  to  Christian  worship. 


Emporium  reprints  a  very  remarkable  series  of 
imaginative  drawings  illustrating  the  poems  of  Edga* 
Allen  Poe,  by  a  young  Venetian  draughtsman,  Alberto 
Martini,  who  clearly  owes  some  of  his  inspiration  n 
Aubrey  Beardsley.  The  most  attractive  feature,  bow- 
ever,  of  this  most  artistic  magazine  continues  to  be  m 
photographs  of  beautiful  buildings  and  paintings  in 
remote  corners  of  Italy. 

Readers  interested  in  the  internal  politics  of  Italy 
should  not  fail  to  study  an  excellent  article  by  the 
well-known  Deputy,  Napoleone  Colajanni,  describing 
the  various  political  parties  of  the  moment  in  tb* 
Rassegna  Contemporama* 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  has  another  article  on  the  subject 
of  the  poor  woman  and  her  home ;  this  time  it  deals 
with  the  societies  who  send  nurses  and  others  to  look 
after  the  home  when  the  mother  is  ill.  The  article 
explains  what  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  Holland 
and  other  countries,  the  prejudices  which  the  helping 
societies  have  had  to  overcome,  how  large  employer* 
assist  them,  and  so  on. 

De  Gids  contains  a  paper  on  what  the  writer  tefutt 
"The  Eastern  West."  This  is  Morocco.  Most 
people  speak  of  it  as  if  it  belonged  to  the  East,  but 
it  is  really  West ;  the  reason  is,  probably,  that  every- 
thing about  Morocco  savours  of  the  East  and  one 
easily  imagines  that  one  is  in  the  Orient.  Its  Eastern 
aspect  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  original  inhabitants 
came  from  the  Orient ;  according  to  some  authorities, 
they  were  Canaanites  who  fled  before  Joshua.  The 
writer  enters  into  the  history  of  Morocco  in  an 
exhaustive  manner. 

Among  the  other  contents  of  general  interest,  thai 
is,  for  non-Dutch  readers,  is  an  article  on  "The 
Other  America."  It  contains  the  impressions  of  a 
lady  who  spent  six  months  in  the  United  States.  So 
far  from  America  being  the  land  of  the  dollar,  she 
saw  it  as  the  land  of  the  woman  ;  she  heard  nothing 
about  money,  although  she  dined  with  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, but  she  heard  and  saw  a  great  deal  about 
women.  She  divides  the  American  women  into  three 
classes  :  the  woman  whose  world  is  within  her  home 
and  who  knows  very  little  of  anything  beyond  her 
own  four  walls  ;  the  woman  who  studies,  and  who  may 
be  called  the  blue  stocking,  knowing  nothing  of 
household  duties;  and  the  woman  who  goes  in  for 
dress  and  society,  who  also  knows  nothing  of  house- 
keeping. 

Onze  Eeuw  has  an  article  on  Emerson  ;  while  the 
same  review  continues  the  article  on  Ellen  Key,  the 
Scandinavian  lady  Socialist.  The  author  declares  that 
we  have  very  little  to  gain  from  practising  what  Ellen 
Key  preaches  ;  it  would  lead  to  a  disregard  of  all  that 
binds  society  together  in  morality,  and  a  consequent 
terrible  increase  in  crime  and  vice,  especially  among 
young  people.  ^ 
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Topics  of  the  Day  in  the  Periodicals  of  the  Month. 


Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  the 
periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME   AFFAIRS,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 

Agriculture,  Land: 

The  Pastoral  Industry  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Edin- 
burgh Rev,"  April. 

The  Small  Holdings,  by  I.  Lund,  "  Westminster  Rev,' 
May. 

Woman  and  Agriculture,  by  R.  Higgs,  "  Socialist  Rev, 
May. 

The  New  American  Farmer,  by  H.  N.  Casson,  Amer. 
Rev.  of  Revs,"  May. 
Armies  : 

National  Defence,  by  H.  O.  Arnold- Forster,  "  United 

Service  Mag,"  May. 
To-day  and  To-morrow,  by  Viscount  Esher,  "  National 

Rev,"  May. 

The  Military  Geography  of  the  British  Empire,  by 

L.  S.  Amery,  "  National  Rev,"  May. 
A  Reserve  of  Efficient  British  Officers,  by  Lieut.-Col. 

A.  F.  Mockler- Ferryman,  "Journal  Royal  United 

Service  Inst.,"  April. 
The  New  Electric  Ordnance,  by  Col.  F.  N.  Maude, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  May. 
Reservists  and  Territorials  in  France,  by  F.  Lescazes, 

"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  April  i. 

Ballooning:,  Aerial  Navigation : 

Aerial  Navigation  and  British  Supremacy,  by  E.  C. 

Stedman,  "  Century,"  May. 
A  Voyage  in  the  "  Ville  de  Paris,"  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Rolls, 

"  London,"  May. 
Aerial  Navigation,  by  Capt.  Caslant,  "  Grande  Rev," 

April  10. 

Catholic  Church  : 

The  Dogmatic  Authority  of  the  Papacy,  by  Archbishop 

Ireland,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  April. 
The  Pope  and  the.  English  Catholics,  by  Robert  Dell, 
"  Grande  Rev,"  April  10. 
Children  : 

The  Feeding  of  School  Children  at  Bradford,  by  J.  H. 
Palin,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  May. 

The  Ragged  Schools,  by  G.  Holden  Pike,  "West- 
minster Rev,"  May. 

Education  of  Abnormal  Children,  by  G.  Delaquys  and 
H.  Arnold,  "  Grande  Rev,"  April  25. 

Crime  : 

Punishment  of  Crimes  against  Women  and  Children, 
by  Mona  Caird,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  May. 

The  Prevention  of  Crime,  by  H.  Miinsterberg, 
"  McClure's  Mag,"  April. 

Education  : 

The  Education  Bill,  "  Church  Qrly,"  April. 

An  Educational  Concordat,  by  Rev.  J.  Guinness 
Rogers,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 

Folly  of  the  Secular  Solution,  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Edwards 
Rees,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 

An  Extremist's  View  of  an  Education  Compromise,  by 
Bishop  Knox,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 

Universities  for  the  People,  by  Dr.  R.  Broda,  "  Inter- 
national," April. 

Open  Air  Schools,  by  F.  Rose,  "  Progress,"  April,. 


Emigration  and  Immigration  : 

Immigration  in  the  United  States,  by  C.  Cilvanet, 
"  Rev.  Franchise,"  April. 
Finance : 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Opportunity,  by  L.  G.  C.  Money, 

"  Albany,"  May. 
The   Free  Trade  Party  ;  the  Betrayers,  by  M.  J. 

Stewart,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  May. 
Recovery  from  the  Recent  Panic  in  America,  by  A.  D. 

Noyes,  "  Forum,"  April. 
If  the  United  States  had  Branch  Banks,  by  H.  M.  P. 

Eckardt,  "  Atlantic  Monthly,"  April. 
Lessons  of  the  Financial  Crisis  :  Symposium,  "  Annals 

of  Amer.  Acad,"  March. 
Food  : 

The  Repression  of  Fraud,  by  DrJ  P.  Cazeneuve, 
"Grande  Rev,"  April  25. 
Hospitals  of  Paris,  by  A.  Rendu,    "  Correspondant," 
April  25. 

Housing  and  National  Neglect,  by  G.  Haw,  "Socialist 

Rev,"  May. 
Ireland  : 

The  Irish  Movement,  by  J.  M.  Judge,  "  New  Ireland 
Rev,"  May. 

The  New  Ireland,  by  Sidney  Brooks,  "  North  Amer. 
Rev,"  ApriL 
Jews : 

Social  Disability  of  the  Jew,  by  E.  J.  Kuh,  "  Atlantic 

Monthly,"  April. 
Labour  Problems  : 
The  Church  and  the  Labour  Party,  by  W.  Temple, 

"  Economic  Rev,"  April. 
Unemployment,  by  J.  C.  Wedgwood,  "  Socialist  Rev,* 

April. 

The    Berlin  Strikes    of   1907,  by  A.  RafTalovich, 

"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  April  1 . 
The  Strike  and  Lock-out  at  Antwerp  in  1907,  by  M.  de 

Gailhard-Bancel,  "  Association  Catholique,"  March. 
Canadian  Anti-Strike   Legislation,  by  Prof.    O.  D. 

Skelton,  "  International,"  April. 
The  Prevention  of  Strikes,  "  Colonial  Office  Journal," 

April. 

Hollesley  Bay,  by  G.  Lansbury,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  May. 
Factory  Inspection,  by  X,  Y,  and  Z,  "  Socialist  Rev," 
May. 
Libraries  : 

The  Public  Library  and  the  School  at  Cardiff,  by  John 
Ballinger,  "  Library,"  April. 
Local  and  Municipal  Government : 

Local  Government,  "  Quarterly  Rev,"  April. 

The  Citizen,  the  Municipality,  and  the  State,  by  P. 
Ashley,  "  International,"  April. 
Marriage  Laws  : 

The  Colonial  Marriages  Act,  1906,  by  E.  S.  P.  Haynes, 
"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 

The  Failure  of  Divorce,  by  J.  Bigenwald,  "  Correspon- 
dant," April  25. 

The  Marriage  of  To-morrow,  by  H.  Coulon  and  R.  de 
Chavagnes,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  April  1  and  15. 

Recent   French  Legislation   on   Marriage  and  the 
family,  by  H.  Jaudtere, "  ReTorme  Sociale,"  April  1. 
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Navies :  • 

Admiralty  and  Empire,  by  St.  Barbara,  "National 
Rev,"  May. 

To-day  and  To-morrow,  by  Viscount  Esher,  "  National 
Rev,"  May. 

National  Defence,  by  H.  O.  Arnold-Forster,  "  United 

Service  Mag,"  May. 
The  German  Navy  : 

Barker,  J.  E.,  on,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 

L^monon,    E.,    on,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques," 
April  i. 

The  Big  Gun,  by  K.  Snowden,  "  Pall  Mall  Mag,"  May. 
Old  Age  tensions,  by  F.  Rogers,  "  Progress,"  April. 
Parliamentary  : 

Parties  and  Politics,  "  Edinburgh  Rev,"  April. 

The  New  Government  and  Its  Policy,  by  P.  W.  Wilson, 

"Albany,"  May. 
The  Reconstructed  Ministry,  "  Blackwood,"  May. 
The  New  Liberal  Policy,  by  Vicar  of  Bray,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  May. 
Affairs  in  Transition,  by  J.  A.  Spender,  "  Contemp. 
Rev,"  May. 
Sanitation  : 

Oxford  Sanitary  Aid  Association,  by  M.  H.  Prichard 

and  L.  Fisher,  "  Economic  Rev,"  April. 
Sociology,  Social  Questions  : 

A  Challenge  to  Socialism,  by  Dr.  J.  Beattie-Crozier, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 
International  Socialism,  by  G.  A.  England,  "Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  May. 
Henry  George,  Unemployment,  Socialism,  by  J.  C. 

Wedgwood,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  April. 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  and  the  Doctrines  of  Henry 

George,  by  A.  G.  Boscawen,  "  National  Rev,"  May. 
The  Ideas  of  H.  G.  Wells,  "  Quarterly  Rev,"  April. 
Persuasive  Socialism,  by  W.  H.  Mallock,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  May. 

Socialism  in  History,  by  F.  H.  Barrow,  "  Westminster 
Rev,"  May. 

Sidelights  on  Socialism,  by  J.  Mackender,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  May. 

The  Problem  of  Misery,  by  J.  Novicow,  "  La  Revue," 
April  15. 

Capital  and  Labour,  by  J.  Novicow,  "  Nouvelle  Rev," 
April  15. 

Things  Germany  can  teach  Us,  by  R.  H.  Schauffler, 

"World's  Work,"  May. 
Catholic  Social  Work  in  Germany,  "  Dublin  Rev," 
April. 
Telegraphy : 

The  Politics  of  Radio-Telegraphy,  "  Edinburgh  Rev," 
April. 

Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic  : 

The  Licensing  Bill  : 

Beesly,  Prof.  E.  S.,  on,  "  Positivist  Rev,"  May. 

Whittaker,  Sir  T.  P.,  on,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 

Unsigned  Article  on,  "  Quarterly  Rev,"  April. 

Symposium  on,  "  Socialist  Rev,"  April. 
Temperance  Reform,  by  T.  Good,  "  Westminster  Rev," 

May. 

The  Village  "Pub,"  by  D.  C.  Pedder,  "Contemp. 
Rev."  May. 

The  Action  of  Alcohol,  by  Dr.  A.  R.  Cushny,  "  Science 

Progress,"  April. 
Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

The  Question  of  a  National  Theatre,  by  Bram  Stoker, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 
The  Educational  Value  of  the  Theatre  ;  Symposium, 

"  Nord  und  Siid,"  April. 


Vivisection : 

Experiments  on  Animals,  by  Stephen  Paget,  **  Cantem?. 
Rev,"  May. 
Women  : 

Suffragists,  Peers,  and  the  Crowd,  by   Sir  Martin 

Conway,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 
Methods  of  tbe  Suffragettes,  by  C.  E.  Maud,  "  Albany," 

May. 

Historic    Franchise,  by  T.  Fletcher,  "  Westminster 
Rev,"  May. 

Woman's  Progress  and  the  Woman's  Press,  bv  X, 

"  Albany,"  May. 
Emancipation  of  Women  in  Islam,  by  Prof.  A.Vamben. 

"  International,"  April. 
The   Protection  of  Women,  by  Mrs.  Maxgoliouth, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 
Remuneration  of  Women's  Work,  by  W.   H.  Fyk 

"  Economic  Rev,"  April. 
Unemployment  among  Women,  by  Mildred  Ransom, 

"  Treasury,"  May. 
Girl-Life  in  a  Slum,  by  May  Craske,  "  Economic  Rev/ 

April. 

The  St.  Pancras  School  for  Mothers,  by  Hon.  Mrs.  B. 
Russell,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 

COLONIAL  AND  FOREIGN. 

Colonies  : 

The  Customs  in  the  English  Colonies,  by  Pierre  Ma, 

"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  April  1. 
Peace,  International  Arbitration,  etc  : 

If.  War  broke  out  to-morrow,  by  F.  Marre,  "  Corre- 

spondant,"  April  25. 
The  Hague  Conference  and  Naval  War,  by  Rev.  T.  C. 

Lawrence,  "Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst'* 

April. 

The  Relations  of  the  Powers,  by  Sir  C.  Dilke.  "  Worlds 
Work,"  May. 
Africa  : 

Modern  Egypt : 

Harrison,  F.,  on,  "  Positivist  Rev,"  May. 
Johnston,  Sir  H.  H.,  on,  "Journal  of  African  Soc," 
April. 

Mitra,  S.  M.,  on,  "Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 
Unsigned  Article  on,  "  Edinburgh  Rev,"  April. 
Morocco  : 

Delhaye,  P.,  on,  "  Correspondant,"  April  10. 

Salmeron,  N.,  on,  "  International,"  April. 
Kaid  Maclean  on  His  Captivity,  "  London,"  May. 
South  African  Native  Problems,  by  Sir  G.  Lagden, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 
Our  East  African  Empire,  by   A.  R.  Colquhoun, 

"  Journal  Royal  Colonial  Inst,"  April. 
The  "  Rememberment "  of  Africa,  by  A.  Hans  and  J. 

Perquel,  "  Grande  Rev,"  April  25. 
England  in  Africa,  by  Captain  E.  de  Renty,  "  Ques- 

tions  Diplomatiques,"  April  16. 
NAsia  :  The  Yellow  Peril,  by  A.  R.  Steele,  "  Westminster 
Rev,"  May. 
Australia  : 

Australia  and   the  American  Fleet,  "  North  Amer. 
Rev,"  April. 

Australia  and  the  New  Protection,  "  Colonial  Office 
Journal,"  April. 
Balkan  States  (see  also  Macedonia  (under  Turkey)) : 
The  Balkan  Crisis,  by  V.  B^rard,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,' 
April  1. 
Belgium  : 

The  Monarchy,  by  L.  Mocquant,  "  Nouvelle  Rev," 
April  15. 
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The  Belgian  Throne,  by  R.  Mejnadier,  "Nouveile 
Rev,"  April  15.  * 
Brazil,  by  H.  Turot,  "  France  de  Demain,"  April. 
Canada  : 

The  Foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Vte.  E.  de  Guichen, 
"  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  April  1. 
China  : 

Programme  of  the  Chinese  Social  Democrats,  by 
Albert  Maybon,  "  Mercure  de  France,"  April  16. 

Significant  Developments  in  China,  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P. 
Martin,  "  World's  Work,"  May. 

China's  Workers,  by  G.  C.  Widney,  "  World  To-day," 
ApriL 

Cyprus  :  A  Muslim,  Christian  Sect,  by  R.  L.  N.  Michell, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 
France  : 

French  Diplomacy,  by  Tardieu,  "  North  Amer.  Rev," 
April. 

The  Impotence  of  Parliament ;  Symposium,  "  La 
Revue,"  April  15.  v 

Was  France  Madman  or  Unsuccessful  Genius  ?  by 
A.  M.  Low,  "  Forum,"  April. 

The  French  Church,  by  Felix  Klein,  "Atlantic 
Monthly,"  April. 

The  Municipal  Council,  by  L.  Mocquant,  "  Nouveile 
Rev,"  April  15. 
Germany  and  Prussia : 

The  Electoral  Struggle  in  Prussia,  by  E.  Bernstein, 
"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  April  1. 

The  Social  Policy  of  the  Empire,  by  O.  Hue,  "  Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte,"  April  16. 
Holland: 

The  Political  Rdle  of  the  Catholics,  by  Paul  Verschaye, 

"  Correspondant,"  April  io. 
Social  Holland,  by  H.  Joly,  "  Correspondant,"  April 

25. 
India : 

The  Unrest  in  India,  by  P.  Landon,  "World's  Work," 
May. 

Lord  Cromer  and  Orientals,  by  S.  M.  Mitra,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  May. 

Christianity  in  India,  bv  J.  N.  Farquhar,  "  Contemp. 
Rev,"  May. 

First-fruits  of  Co-operation  in  India,  by  H.  W.  Wolff, 
"  Economic  Rev,"  April. 
Italy  : 

The  Parties  of  the  Extreme  Left,  by  R.  Meynadier, 
"Questions  Diplomatiques,"  April  1. 
Japan  : 

The  Factories  of  Osaka,  by  Rev.  J.  Carter,  "  Economic 
Rev,"  April. 

Port  Arthur  and  Dalni,  by  Lieut.  Mackovvsky, 
"  Deutsche  Rundschau,"  April. 

Mohamed  and  Islam,  "  Quarterly  Rev,"  April. 

Panama  and  the  Canal,  by  J.  F.  Wallace,  "  World  To- 
day," April. 

Persia : 

The  Persian  Revolution,  "Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes," 
April  I. 


Poland : 

Solution  of  the  Polish  Problem,  by  Prince  Zbawca- 
Riedelski,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  May. 
Russia : 

Russia,  by  M.  Reader,  "Bibliotheque  Universelle," 
April. 

The  Russian  Horizon,  by  W.  Johnson,  "  Albany," 
May. 

The  Political  Situation  and  Social  Democracy  in 
Russia,  by  R.  Streltzovv,  "Sozialistische  Monats- 
hefte," April  1. 

The  Russian  Student,  by  L.  de  Sdudak,  "  Bibliotheque 
Universelle,"  April. 

The  Fortune  of  Russia,  by  Vicomte  G.  d'Avenel, 
"  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  April  15. 

Russian  Finance,  by  A.  Polly,  "  Preussische  Jahr- 
biicher,"  April. 

The  Burden  of  the  Caucasus,  by  H.  W.  Nevinson, 
"  Harper,"  May. 

The  Anglo- Russian  Treaty,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes," 
April  1. 

South  America  (see  also  Brazil)  : 
A  Great  Commercial  Opportunitv,  by  J.  Barrett, 
"  World  To-day,"  April. 
Spain  : 

Anarchy  in  Spain,  by  A.  Marvaud,  "  La  Revue," 
April  1. 
Turkey  and  Macedonia  : 

Buxton,  Noel,  on,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  May. 
Henry,  R.,  on,  "Correspondant,"  April  25. 
United  States : 
The  Contest  for  the  Presidency,  "  World's  Work," 
May. 

Presidential  Possibilities,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  May. 

W.  H.  Taft  : 

West,  H.  L.,  on,  "  Forum,"  April. 
White,  W.  A.,  on,  "  Amer.  Mag,"  May. 

Governor  Hughes,  by  B.  J.  Hendrick,  "  McCiure's 
Mag,"  April. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  by  Democratic  Politician,  "  Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  May. 
A  National  Inventory,  by  P..  H.  Edmonds,  "  Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  May. 
The  Public  Service  Commission  Law  of  New  York, 

by  T.  M.  Osborne,  "Atlantic  Monthly,"  April. 
The    America    of    To-morrow,    by     Fdlix  Klein, 

"  Correspondant,"  April  10. 
The  tfegro  Problem,  by  R.  S.  Baker,  "  Amer.  Mag," 

May. 

The  Italians  in  America,  by  G.  d'Amato,  "  North 

Amer.  Rev,"  April. 
The  Church  in  the  United  States,  by  Bishop  of  Ver- 
mont, "  Church  Qrly,"  April. 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States,  "  North  Amer.  Rev," 

April.  ' 
West  Indies,  by  G.  B.  Mason, "  Colonial  Office  Journal," 
April. 

Yellow  Peiil,  see  under  Asia. 
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From  the  painting  by  Sc'tutt. ,  \.p hotograph  by  Emery  Walker. 

JOHN  THADDEUS  DELANE  AT  THE  AGE  OF  44. 

(By  permission  of  the  publisher  of  the  "  Life  of  John  Delane.") 
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THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  THE  PUBLIC  (LIMITED)* 


*HE  TIMES,"  said  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Sir 
W.  Russell  in  1862,  "is,  I  suppose,  the 
strongest  thing  in  the  world  excepting  the 
Mississippi  River."  A  curious  saying,  subtly  sarcastic, 
and  yet  embodying  a  compliment  which  no  one  would 
dream  of  paying  to  the  Times  to-day.  The  Times \ 
which  now  pays  no  dividend,  or  next  to  none,  in  its 
palmy  prime  made  profits  of  j£oo,ooo  a  year. 

THE  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  "TIMES." 

To-day  its  circulation  is  the  lowest  of  all  the  London 
morning  papers  with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the 
Moriting  Advertiser ;  but  in  Delane's  time  it  had 
40,000  subscribers,  while  no  other  London  paper 
had  more  than  7,000,  and  all  the  rest  of  them  put 
together  were  under  20,000.  Of  the  number  re- 
porting the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  112,000 
copies  were  sold.  In  those  days,  in  Kinglake's 
splendid  phrase,  it  was  "  The  Asylum  of  the 
World."  In  1854,  "  its  words  might  be  the  collected 
voice  of  all  these  isles,  or  the  mere  utterance  of 
some  one  unknown  man'  sitting  pale  by  a  midnight 
lamp — but  there  they  were.  They  were  the  hands 
writing  on  the  wall."  The  task,  which  Kinglake  said 
had  been  originally  deputed  to  "a  shrewd,  idle 
clergyman,"  to  "  loiter  about  in  places  of  common 
resort  to  find  out  the  opinion  of  the  man  in  the  street," 
fell  in  1 841  to  John  T.  Delane,  whose  Life,  by  his 
nephew,  Mr.  Arthur  Dasent,  is  the  book  of  the 
month. 

delane's  day. 

But  Delane  executed  the  task  of  the  shrewd,  idle 
clergyman  in  a  manner  all  his  own.  He  did  not 
favour  places  of  common  resort ;  places  resorted  to  by 
the  common  people  he  carefully  eschewed.  Delane 
made  it  his  systematic  rule  of  life  to  confine  his 
loiterings  to  the  roosting  places  of  the  Upper  Ten. 
The  Times1  reviewer,  describing  Delane's  method, 
says  : — 

A  single  day  would  bring  him  into  contact  with  a  vast  variety 
of  characters.  His  horse  was  brought  to  his  chambers  in  Ser- 
jeants' Inn  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  would  ride  it  slowly  down 
to  Westminster  and  there  spend  some  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  or  House  of  Ix>rds,  learning  the  political  situation  of 
the  day,  then  ride  on  quietly  to  Lady  Palmerston's  or  Baroness 
Rothschild's,  and  catch  the  tone  of  social  gossip,  then  come 
back  to  the  Athenaeum  01  the  Reform  Club,  and  learn  the  drift 
of  opinion  there.  Besides  this  he  had  his  hand  on  the  public 
pulse  through  the  correspondence  which  reached  the  papers ; 
and  the  whole  became  formed  into  a  clear  image  in  his  mind. 
He  is  well  described  by  a  correspondent  in  these  pages  as  the 
best  informed  man  in  England,  and  perhaps  in  Europe. 

THE  PRIME  MINISTER  OF  A  LIMITED  PUBLIC. 

There  we  have  a  faithful  picture  of  the  world  in 
which  Delane  lived.  His  nephew  describes  him  as 
having  been  for  thirty-six  years  "  the  Prime  Minister 

,  *  "  John  Delane,  1817-1879."  By  A.  L.  Dasent.    2  vols.    32s.  Murray. 


of  the  Public."  But  it  was  the  Prime  Minister  of  a 
very  limited  public.  Delane  was  a  country  gentleman, 
without  the  constant  intercourse  with  tenants  and 
rural  neighbours  which  keeps  the  squire  in  contact 
with  Mother  Earth.  He  substituted  peers  for  peasants, 
millionaires  for  tenant  farmers,  and  Prime  Ministers 
for  parsons.  He  lived  in  a  superior,  a  very  superior 
world,  far  removed  from  men  whose  talk  is  of 
bullocks  or  of  the  common  business  of  every  day.  It 
was  before  the  day  of  democracy,  when  the  only  people 
who  counted  were  to  be  found  in  the  West  End.  The 
millions  whose  noses  are  counted  nowadays  were  a 
negligible  quantity  in  Delane's  time.  There  is  nothing 
in  these  two  volumes  to  show  that  Delane  ever  came 
into  personal  touch,  or  even  realised  the  existence  of, 
the  Nonconformists,,  the  Trades  Unionists,  or  Irish 
Nationalists.  No  doubt  he  knew  that  such  beings 
existed,  as  we  all  know  that  there  are  fish  in  the  sea. 
But  they  did  not  belong  to  his  world.  He  lived  and 
moved  and  had  his  being  in  the  great  little  world  of 
the  fivepenny  public.  For  down  to  1861  the  price 
of  the  Times  was  fivepence.  Six  pound  ten  was  the 
annual  subscription  to  the  Times \  and  £6  10s.  per 
annum  in  those  days  was  even  more  effective  as  a 
tariff  of  exclusion  than  it  would  be  to-day.  The  £10 
householder  elected  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  j£6  1  os.  subscribers  formed  the  constituency  of 
the  limes. 

ECHOES  FROM  A  VANISHED  WORLD. 

Reading  the  letters  which  form  so  large  a  part  of 
these  interesting  volumes,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  vanished  world;  and  yet  a  world  that  in 
some  strange  phantasmal  way  still  remains  visible 
through  the  democratic  flood  which  has  submerged 
it.  Judging  from  the  narratives  of  the  newly  dead, 
the  things  of  this  world  have  much  the  same  strange 
semblance  of  shadowy  unreality  when  contemplated 
from  another  plane  of  existence.  The  society  in 
which  Delane  basked  and  dined  and  butchered  birds 
and  beasts  was  a  very  select  coterie.  The  hordes  of 
the  nouveaux  riches  had  not  invaded  and  vulgarised 
the  West  End.  The  associates  and  intimates  ot 
Delane  were  the  crime  de  la  crime  floating  in  a  thin 
rich  film  over  unfathomed  depths  of  the  mere  skim 
milk  of  mankind. 

A  COUNTRY  SQUIRE  AS  EDITOR. 

He  was  of  their  own  kith  and  kin.  He  was  bom 
in  the  "  upper  circle."  His  tastes  were  their  tastes, 
his  prejudices  their  prejudices.  He  was  one  of  their 
own.  To  men  born  outside  the  class  which  in  those 
days  ruled  England  there  is  something  almost  gro- 
tesque in  the  pursuits  which  absorbed  the  leisure  time  of 
Delane.  To  dine  out  a  hundred  times  in  a  season  — 
and  that  without  ever  learning  how  to  smoke  ;  to 
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dance  attendance  at  balls  till  three  or  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  to  spend  days  on  horseback  riding 
hard  after  a  fox,  or  to  try  to  kill  with  more  or  less 
success  as  many  of  the  birds  of  the  air  as  his  hosts 
may  have  reared  for  the  autumnal  butchery — these 
things  formed  no  small  part  of  the  social  life  of 
Delane.  There  are  no  doubt  thousands  to  whom  the 
killing  of  beautiful  wild  birds  and  animals  is  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  of  life — to  some  even  one  of  its 
iriost  sacred  duties.  The  barbarian  dies  hard,  and 
the  instincts  of  the  savage  constantly  crop  out  through 
the  strata  of  civilisation  by  which  they  are  overlaid. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  constant  recurrence 
irt  this  biography  of  entries  recording  the  day's 
slaughter  of  bird  and  beast  somewhat  grates  upon  the 
reader  who  has  not  been  inured  to  such  manner  of 
bloodshed  from  his  youth  up. 

Delane  was  probably  the  greatest  editor  the  Times 
ever  had, 

"government  by  journalism." 
The  Times  in  his  hands  illustrates  one  phase  of  that 
government  by  journalism  of  which  a  good  deal  has 
been  said  of  late.  It  was  government  by  journalism 
on  a  limited  basis.  And  like  government  by  jour- 
nalism in  these  unlimited  democratic  days  it  was 
very  largely  government  by  the  journalist.  Delane 
disclaimed  having  any  ideal  higher  than  that  of 
producing  from  day  to  day  the  Times  which 
mirrored  the  life  of  that  day.  No  one  ever  more 
scouted  the  notion  of  the  need  of  consistency  or 
continuity  in  politics.  What  Kinglake  called  "  the 
common  and  obvious  thought"  which  is  "repeated 
in  many  places  by  numbers  of  men  who  had  probably 
never  seen  one  another "  was  the  prize  sought  for, 
and  by  expressing  it  in  print  theTimes  became  a  true 
exponent  of  the  national  mind.  This  constant  prac- 
tice of  the  art  of  interrogation  was  possible  to 
Delane  when  all  articulate  England  could  be  covered 
in  an  afternoon  ride  from  Serjeants'  Inn.  It  has 
never  been  readjusted  to  the  wider  expanse  over  which 
the  modern  journal  operates.  But  even  when,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Timesy  the  impersonal  Invisible  in 
the  editorial  chair  disclaimed  having  any  gospel  of  his 
own  to  preach,  the  personal  convictions  of  the  editor 
count  for  a  great  deal.  The  response  of  the  man  in 
the  witness-box  is  usually  largely  shaped  by  the  nature 
of  the  cross-examination  to  which  he  is  subjected. 
The  views  and  prejudices  and  convictions  of  an  inter- 
viewer are  often  as  stained  glass  which  materially 
colours  the  ideas  of  the  interviewee.  If  this  be  so  in 
the  case  of  the  individual,  how  much  more  is  it  the 
case  when  public  opinion  is  distilled  by  the  editor 
from  a  multitudinous  mass  of  divergent  views  ? 

delane's  contribution. 

When  we  judge  Delane,  we  ask  not  so  much 
whether  he  condensed  and  crystallised  public  opinion 
as  whether  in  presiding  over  the  work  of  condensa- 
tion and  crystallisation  he  contributed  anything  dis- 
tinctively his  own  to  the  forces  of  which  modern 


history  is  the  sum.  Apart  from  merely  clarifying, 
condensing,  and  expressing  the  opinion  of  his  con- 
temporaries, what  contribution  did  Delane  make  to 
the  history  of  his  own  times?  Although,  as  he  says, 
he  usually  played  the  rble  of  a  silent  observer,  he  had 
his  own  likes  and  dislikes,  his  own  ideas  as  to  what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong.  Of  strong  religious 
convictions  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any.  He 
was  more  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the  discoveries  of 
science.  There  is  a  letter  in  defence  of  vivisection 
from  his  pen  which  glows  with  fervour.  Of  pas- 
sionate patriotism  there  is  not  much  trace,  or  indeed 
of  passion  of  any  kind.  He  was  not  an  Imperialist 
in  the  modern  sense,  although  he  had  his  full  share  of 
the  limitations  of  the  self-complacent  Englishman  of 
the  mid- Victorian  era.  He  was  a  Palmerstonian, 
for  he  largely  made  Palmerston.  He  originated  war 
correspondence  in  the  modem  sense,  and  his  action 
in  exposing  the  scandals  of  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign established  a  record  and  set  an  example 
that  is  an  abiding  inspiration  to  modern  journalists. 
He  was  a  strong  advocate  of  Jewish  emancipa- 
tion, favoured  a  certain  indifferent  toleration  of 
religious  differences,  and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  of  radical  reforms  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  It  must  be  set  down  to  his  credit 
that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  mad  scheme  of 
making  war  with  Germany  about  Schleswig-Holstein, 
but  there  is  a  serious  per  contra  to  this  in  the  share 
which  he  had  in  inflaming  upper  class  opinion  against 
the  Northern  States  at  the  time  of  the  great  Civil  War. 
He  was  philo-Turk  in  1876,  when  the  more  clear- 
sighted of  his  staff  wished  to  avert  war  by  united 
coercion  of  the  Sultan,  and  he  was  as  anti- French 
in  1859  as  his  successor  is  anti-German  to-day.  The 
following  passage  from  one  of  his  letters  fifty  years 
ago  might  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Buckle  tcniay  :— 

The  editor  believes  that  nothing  is  gained  by  a  nation 
shutting  its  eves  to  the  dangers  which  threaten  it,  and  that  the 
besetting  fault  of  England  is  over-confidence  in  itself,  its  ruler, 
in  its  allies,  in  the  fair  dealings  yhich  it  desires  to  practise,  and 
which  it  expects  from  others. 

HIS  LIMITATIONS. 
• 

The  mid- Victorian  Englishman  of  the  Times  public 
was  always  a  bit  of  a  Pharisee,  and  the  more 
selfish  he  was  the  more  impeccable  his  conduct 
appeared  in  his  own  eyes.  His  policy  was  always  a 
policy  of  British  interests  first,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  As  often  happens  in  politics  as  in  reli- 
gion, those  who  seek  their  life  shall  lose  it.  Delane 
never  seems  to  have  realised  the  importance  of  the 
great  new  factors  which  came  into  existence  under  his 
eyes.  The  giant  growth  of  the  United  States  only 
seemed  to  rouse  in  him  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
like. The  development  of  our  colonies  excited  in  him 
no  enthusiasm.  He  disliked  and  distrusted  the 
triumph  of  democracy.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  but  there  is  little  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  the  German  Empire.  He  was  clear- 
sighted enough  to  support  the  making  of  the  Suez 
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Canal  against  the  warnings  equally  ludicrous  and 
lugubrious  of  his  friend  Lord  Palmerston.  But  the 
general  impression  left  after  reading  these  two  volumes 
is  that  of  a  clear-sighted  short-sighted  man  full  of 
interest  in  everything  within  his  limited  range,  but 
almost  totally  indifferent  to  everything  that  could  not 
be  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  Athenaeum  or  the 
terraces  of  Dunrobin  Castle. 

A  MAN  OF  THE  6LD  REGIME. 

ithin  the  frontiers  partially  self  -  created  and 
partially  imposed  on  him  by  his  position,  Delane  was 
magnificent.  He  knew  everybody,  met  everybody, 
and  was  trusted  by  everybody.  Nothing  is  more 
interesting  in  these  volumes  than  the.  evidence  they 
afford  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  Queen  regarded 
the  Times  as  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  realm. 
She  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  sent  for  Delane  to 
talk  things  over  with  him.  But  through  Lord  Torring- 
ton,  Lady  Ely,  and  others  she  was  constantly  com- 
municating with  him  at  second  hand.  It  is,  however, 
in  his  dealings  with  Ministers  that  we  learn  to  admire 
him  most.  He  had  a  supreme  position,  and  he  used 
it  supremely.  He  had  his  personal  partialities. 
Liking  Palmerston,  Aberdeen  and  Peel  most  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Queen,  he  nevertheless  was  constantly 
consulted  even  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  crisis  of  the 
Irish  Church  Bill,  and  was  on  terms  of  confidential 
intercourse  with  the  leaders  of  every  governing  party. 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  old  regime,  in  which 
the  governing  families  ruled  the  nation  by  permission 
of  the  middle-classes.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
ever  identified  himself  either  as  a  Whig  or  a  Tory. 
He  was  not  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he 
welcomed  the  dawning  of  Disraelian  Imperialism.  If 
he  was  a  kind  of  domestic  chaplain  or  journalistic 
confessor  to  Lord  Palmerston,  he  was  all  the  while 
constantly  consulted  as  if  he  were  an  outside  Cabinet 
Minister  by  members  of  every  Cabinet  that  met  hi 
Downing  Street.  He  welcomed  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  but  did  not  break  with  Disraeli.  He  had  one 
fierce  passage  at  arms  with  Mr.  Cobden,  but  he  paid 
loyal  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  the  services  which  the 
chief  Free  Trader  had  rendered  to  the  nation.  Take 
him  all  in  all  he  did  his  work  wonderfully  well.  He 
was  a  hard  worker,  a  vigilant  editor,  and  a  true  friend. 

LORD  ESHER  AND  DELANE. 

The  man  who,  although  he  is  not  a  journalist, 
most  nearly  corresponds  to  the  position  of  Delane 
in  modern  times,  is  Lord  Esher.  There  is  the 
same  detachment  from  party,  the  same  power  of 
effective  work,  the  same  ability  to  command  con- 
fidence from  men  of  all  parties,  and  the  same  power 
to  influence  the  course  of  events — a  power  all  the  more 
remarkable  when,  as  in  Lord  Esher's  case,  it  is 
exercised  by  a  man  without  the  sceptre  which  Delane 
possessed  in  the  control  of  the  Times. 

DELANE'S  EARLY  DAYS. 

John  Thaddeus  Delane  was  of  Irish  descent. 
t  The  second  son  of  a  London  barrister,  he  was  born 


two  years  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  in  South 
Molton  Street.  From  King's  College,  London,  he 
went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  more  by  his  horsemanship  than 
by  his  studies,  although  even  then  he  had  a  ready 
pen  and  used  it  to  meet  some  of  the  expenses  of  his 
stable.  His  father,  having  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Walters  in  Berkshire,  was  appointed  to  a  financial 
post  on  the  Times — a  circumstance  which  paved  the 
way  for  the  appointment  of  John  Thaddeus  Delane 
to  a  subordinate  post  on  the  Times  in  1840.  In 
that  year  Barnes,  then  editor,  died.  In  1 841,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  Delane  was  appointed  editor.  Was 
he  not  afraid  of  assuming  so  vast  a  responsibility  ? 
"  Not  a  bit,"  he  replied  in  after  years.  "  What 
I  dislike  about  you  young  men  of  the  present  day 
is  that  you  all  shrink  from  responsibility."  Delane, 
as  this  remark  shows,  died  before  the  dawn  of  the 
era  of  the  New  Journalism,  of  which  shrinking 
from  responsibility  is  certainly  not  the  besetting  sin. 

HIS  STAFF. 

He  inherited  an  editorial  staff  which  he  speedily 
remodelled.  Dasent,  his  brother-in-law,  was  his 
assistant  editor,  and  among  the  men  whom  he  trained 
in  leader-writing  and  started  in  journalism  were 
Robert  Lowe,  Leonard  Courtney,  Sir  W.  H.  Russell, 
Lawrence  Oliphant,  Dr.  Woodham,  of  Cambridge, 
Dr.  Wace,  W.  Stebbing,  Mr,  Macdonnell,  Thomas 
Mozley,  and  A.  W.  Kinglake.  Lord  Torrington, 
Abraham  Hayward,  and  Charles  Greville  slaved  for 
him  outside,  and  Mowbray  Morris  became  business 
manager  in  1847.  Like  Dasent,  he  also  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Delane.  The  Times  in  those  days  was 
almost  as  much  a  family  party  as  the  Harmsworth 
press  is  to-day. 

From  that  time  till  1877  the  history  of  the  Times 
and  the  biography  of  Delane  are  one,  and  as  neither 
can  be  told  without  rewriting  the  history  of  the  world 
tor  thirty-seven  years,  I  shall  not  attempt  the  task,  but 
confine  myself  to  indicating  with  Mr.  Dasent's  aid 
some  characteristics  of  the  man  and  his  work. 

THE  EVIL  THAT  HE  DID. 

As  an  editor  Delane  achieved  much  that  was  good, 
prevented  much  that  was  evil,  and  by  way  of  a 
counter-weight  did  a  good  deal  of  harm  by  his  devo- 
tion to  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  antipathy  to  the 
Northern  States  of  America.  "John  Bright  .  .  .  . 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  leading  journal  had 
not  published  one  fair,  honourable,  or  friendly  article 
towards  the  States  since  Lincoln's  accession  to  office. " 
-(Vol.  2,  p.  38). 

The  bitter  anti-English  feeling  that  prevailed  in  the 
States  after  the  war  was  over  was  due  more  to  the 
Times  than  to  any  other  agency  of  the  Evil  One.  As 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  Delane  was  his  Jidus  Achates, 
and  more '  than  that,  if  we  may  believe  Lord  Tor- 
rington, he  was  largely  the  maker  of  Palmerston. 
Lord  Torrington,  writing  to  Delane,  said  : — 

It  recalled  to  my  mind  what  was  his  position  and  popularity 
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U\\ you  gave  him  aid  and  support  !  .  .  .  In  fact  but  for  you  he 
would  have  died  almost  as  unnoticed  as  I  should  be,  and  pos- 
sibly quite  as  little  regretted. — (lb.,  p.  151.) 

Mr.  Dasent,  speaking  of  this  intimacy,  says  : — 

We  doubt  if  any  Minister  of  the  Crown,  of  whatever  shade  of 
politics,  had  ever  lived  in  such  close  and  intimate  alliance  with 
the  editor  of  a  great  organ  of  public  opinion  in  this  or  any  other 
country.—  (Ib.,  p.  151). 

To  have  made  Lord  Palmerston  great  was  a  notable 
journalistic  achievement,  although  not  one  which 
should  be  counted  to  Delane  for  righteousness  in 
making  up  his  final  account.  For  Palmerston  was 
the  Jingo  Primeval  who  begat  Beaconsfield,  Jingo 
Secundus,  who  in  turn  brought  forth  Jingo  Tertius  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Delane  was,  how- 
ever, more  civilised  than  Lord  Palmerston,  in  that  he 
approved  of  the  Suez  Canal.  He  had  a  sneaking 
fondness  for  Disraeli  : — 

44  We  have  known  each  other  now  a  very  long  time,"  wrote 
Disraeli,  "and  notwithstanding  the  harsh  obstacles  which 
]>olitical  differences  insensibly  offer  to  social  intimacy,  have 
maintained  relations  of  more  than  friendliness.  I  wish  to 
cherish  them,  and  that  you  should  believe  me  with  sincerity. "  — 
(lb.,  p.  261.) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  had  only  begun  to  emerge  from 
obscurity  when  Delane  left  Printing  House  Square. 

"THE  SBIRRI  OF  THE  1  TIMES.'" 

Delane  achieved  one  of  the  great  successes  of  his 
life  in  announcing  in  advance  of  anyone  else  the 
determination  of  Sir  R.  Peel  sto  abandon  the  Corn 
Laws.  If  he  was  never  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Cobden, 
he  had  too  much  intelligence  to  be  a  Protectionist. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  renew  the  personal  con- 
troversy between  him  and  Mr.  Cobden.  But  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  published  in  the 
Morning  Star,  which  Mr.  Dasent  thinks  may  have 
been  inspired  if  not  actually  written  by  Mr.  Cobden, 
recalls  the  passions  which  were  aroused  and  expressed 
in  those  days  of  plain-speaking,  hard-hitting  contro- 
versy. The  letter  is  headed  "The  Siurri  of  the 
Times'1  and  begins  thus  : — 

First  on  the  list  stands  the  name  of  John  Thaddcus  Delane, 
who  may  be  called  the  editor-in-chief,  and  therefore  the  sug- 
gestor  or  approver  of  all  the  subtle  baseness  and  scandalous 
personalities  that  degrade  and  disgrace  the  Time's.  lie  it  is  who 
selects,  moves,  and  instructs  the  mechanical  intellect  of  the 
Times — directs  the  trained  siurri  to  the  mark  and  counsels  the 
exact  force,  weight,  size,  and  quality  of  the  malignant  matter  to 
be  manufactured  for  each  special  case.  The  rest  have  neither 
power,  volition,  nor  free  agency  of  any  kind  in  discriminating 
the  principles,  policy,  purpose,  or  persons  to  be  served  or 
scathed  by  their  instrumentality.  They  are  ordered  to  their 
post,  and  whether  the  work  be  to  shield  or  assassinate  they  must 
do  it  or  depart.  .  .  .  This  is  the  daily  occupation  of  the  Secret 
Council  of  Ten  presided  over  by  the  Doge  o£  Printing  House 
Square.— (Id.,  p.  85.) 

A  MAN   IN  SOCIETY. 

If  Delane  was  abused  in  the  Morning  Star  he  was 
in  high  favour  in  Society  and  at  Court.  Sir  Algernon 
West,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  says  : — 

Editors  of  the  Times  have  existed  before  and  since  Delane, 
but  none,  I  will  venture  to  say,  ever  filled  the  place  in  Society 
that  he  did.  lie  was  in  the  confidence  of  everybody  of  both 
political  parties,  and  this  confidence  he  never  betrayed.  No 


Minister  would  have  thought  it  odd  if  he  had  sent  in  his  card  and 
asked  to  see  him  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. — (16.,  p.  2.) 

Mr.  Dasent  complacently  purrs  over  his  uncle's 
popularity  :— 

That  a  man  s6  influential  in  position  as  Delane  should  be 
sought  out  by  Ministers  and  courted  by  society  was  a  matter  of 
course.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  part  of  his  duty  to  consort  with  the 
inner  circle  of  cabinets  and  to  mix  in  the  great  world. 

HFS  VOGUE  AT  THE  COURT. 

The  Prince  of  Wales — now  Edward  VII. — met  him 
frequently,  and  on  one  occasion  "  the  Prince  had  so 
many  afterthoughts  as  I  was  going  away  that  he 
actually  shook  hands  with  me  four  times."  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  the  Queen,  or,  indeed,  any 
reigning  sovereign,  but  the  Queen  was  a  constant 
reader.  Lord  Torrington  writes  to  him  on  one 
occasion  :  "  The  Queen  feels  that  you  have  been 
very  kind,  and  really,  as  no  one  dares  to  tell  her  the 
truth,  it  is  fortunate  you  are  able  to  do  so  and  to  be 
listened  to  also." — (//>.,  p.  54.) 

44  The  Prince,"  said  Lord  Torrington,  "  if  given 
occupation  will  be  sure  to  go  right,  but  I  fear  the 
Queen  is  not  disposed  to  let  him  interfere  in  public'' 
— a  foreboding  only  too  accurately  fulfilled.  On 
another  occasion  Lady  Ely  tells  him  that  "  it  pleased 
and  soothed  the  Queen "  to  find  herself  in  accord 
with  Mr.  Delane. 

"  SWELLING." 

Delane  dined  out  a  hundred  times  in  the  year,  anil 
as  he  spent  part  of  every  year  at  Dunrobin  and  other 
country  houses  or  abroad,  he  must  very  seldom  have 
dined  at  home.  Occasionally  he  raises  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress. "  '  Swelling  '  is  very  laborious,  and  having 
now  had  five  or  six  days  of  it,  I  shall  be  very  glad  of 
a  day's  rest.  ...  I  must  have  some  intermission 
from  eating  and  drinking  and  fine  company." — 
(^•.P-43-) 

But  he  is  always  "  swelling,"  and  the  swells  gave 
nim  little  rest.    Here  is  an  entry  from  his  diary  : — 

Went  hunting  and  came  back  very  tired,  but  only  in  time  to 
dress  for  dinner  and  return  to  the  Mentmore  l>all,  which  Ja>ted 
until  six  o'clock  a.m.  —  (Ib.,  p.  24.) 

Yet  with  all  his  social  junketings  he  slaved  for  the 
paper : — 

lie  allowed  no  mundane  pleasures  to  prevent  his  going  eveT) 
night  to  his  room  at  the  Times  office  at  half  past  ten  or  eleven 
and  staying  there  till  four  or  even  five  in  the  morning.— [Ii>.% 
p.  2.) 

Although  his  whole  life  was  bound  up  with  the 
paper — he  declined  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  Wai 
when  it  was  offered  him  by  Lord  Palmerston— he 
never  mentioned  the  paper  outside  the  office,  and  in 
the  houses  he  frequented  the  Times  was  never 
named. 

HIS  PERSONAL  HABITS. 

Of  Delane  Mr.  Dasent  says  : — 

He  did  not  smoke,  drank  very  sparingly  of  wines,  and  dressed 
carefully,  though  he  never  sacrificed  to  the  graces.  Of  robust 
appearance  and  somewhat  florid  complexion,  he  resembled,  in 
middle  life,  a  typical  country  squire. 

He  rode  to  hounds,  and  he   rode  in  London 
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when  other  men  would  drive.  In  the  autumn  he  shot 
as  best  he  could  at  Highclere  and  Punrobin.  He  was 
an  indifferent  shot,  and  even  at  Dunrobin,  where  the 
killing  of  a  stag  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  the  chief 
end  of  man,  he  could  so  far  detach  himself  from  the 
genius  loci  as  to  write  : — 

The  deer  and  the  salmon  are  now  both  out  of  season,  and  the 
sportsmen  are  miserable  and  languid  because  there  are  only 
grouse  and  blackcock,  and  pheasants  and  partridges,  to  kill. 
Poor  creatures,  they  are  a  mournful  race. — (/£.,  p.  129.) 

HIS  PAROCHIALISM. 

A  country  gentleman,  an  English  country  gentleman, 
he  remained  to  the  last.  It  is  odd,  considering  the 
great  position  of  the  Times,  that  Delane  seems  never  to 
have  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  thepersonal  acquaintance 
of  men  like  Bismarck  and  Cavour,  of  Napoleon  III.,  or 
Alexander  II.,  or  Victor  Emmanuel.  He  never 
visited  America,  and  the  Colonies  did  not  seem  to 
have  impressed  his  imagination.  For  a  man  with  so 
alert  an  intelligence  he  was  singularly  insular  and 
barnk.  It  seems  to  be  a  tradition  of  Printing  House 
Square  that  the  editor  who  ought  to  make  the  tour  of 
Europe  every  year  and  of  the  world  every  decade 
should  confine  himself  to  London  and  trust  to  his 
correspondents  to  keep  him  posted  as  to  things 
outside.  There  are  few  expressions  of  personal 
opinion  on  foreign  personages  in  the  Delane  letters. 
This  may  be  as  well,  for  it  would  hardly  add  to  our 
regard  for  Delane  if  there  were  many  such  atro- 
cious sentiments  as  this  which  he  uttered  about 
Garibaldi  : — 

...  he  is  such  a  mad  dog  that  he  may  still  do  mischief.  I 
sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  some  friendly  ball  may  lay  him 
low. — (/£.,  p.  211.) 

He  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  violent  as  this.  But  he 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  describe  the  Gladstone 
Government  of  1870  as  "a  mean-spirited,  white- 
livered  set,"  because  they  had  vetoed  the  employ- 
ment of  Captain  Hozier  as  war  correspondent  for  the 
Times  with  the  French  Army  for  fear  of  offending 
Prussia. 

INDISCRETIONS. 

There  are  not  so  many  glimpses  behind  the  scenes 
tp  be  gained  from  these  volumes  as  might  have  been 
expected.  Lord  Courtney  seems  to  have  been  a 
contributor  who  gave  much  trouble  by  his  violent 
views  during  the  Franco-German  war,  although  his 
identity  is  discreetly  veiled  by  the  use  of  his  initial. 

There  are  a  few  hints  from  Windsor.  Lady  Ely 
tells  him  that  the  Queen  has  been  much  scandalised 
by  the  very  low  dresses  in  which  ladies  appeared  at 
her  Drawing  Rooms,  and  "the  Queen  also  disap- 
proves of  the  tax  on  matches,  and  has  written  a 
remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  the  Government.  Her 
Majesty  thinks  in  it  only  about  the  distress  it  will 
cause  among  the  poorer  classes ;  she  has  shown  great 
feeling  and  kindness  about  it." — (lb.,  p.  285.) 

The  Queen,  says  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  always 


had  the  idea  that  some  day  she  would  be  shot.  Lord 
Torrington  sent  Delane  all  the  gossip  of  Windsor. 

GOSSIP  FROM  WINDSOR. 

The  Torrington  letters  are  the  most  interesting  in 
the  book.    For  instance,  he  writes  : — 

I  went  with  Biddulph  and  the  Dean  of  Windsor's  wife,  a  very 
pretty  woman.  ...  to  see  the  baron  of  beef  roasting,  3601b. 
weight.  Four  men  are  constantly  on  for  ten  hours  turning  the 
spit,  when  they  hope  it  will  be  done  to  a  turn.  I  am  sure  the 
men  will. — {lb.,  p.  14.) 

I  went  to  see  the  roasting  in  the  kitchen  of  turkeys,  geese, 
aud  beef — a  mighty  sight  ;  at  least  fifty  turkeys  before  one  lire. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  custom  or  law,  sends  over 
every  year  a  large  woodcock  pie.  This  one  is  composed  of  one 
hundred  birds,  and  I  certainly  intend  to  try  whether  Carlisle's 
cook  knows  how  to  prepare  a  worthy  dish  to  set  before  a  queen. 

On  Ireland  Delane*  s  views  were  refreshingly  liberal. 
He  saw  and  said  that  Force  was  no  remedy,  and  no  one 
deplored  more  frankly  than  he  the  return  of  the 
Conservatives  to  the  barren  and  hopeless  policy  of 
Coercion. 

PERSONALIA. 

Delane  was  married,  but  his  wife's  mind  became 
unhinged,  and  he  lived  as  a  bachelor  in  Serjeants' 
Inn.  He  was  devoted  to  his  mother,  and  felt  her 
death  very  keenly.  "The  keystone  of  my  whole 
existence,"  he  declares  in  a  letter  to  his  mother, 
dated  from  Lilleshall,  at  the  close  of  1868,  "you 
become  every  year  more  indispensable  to  my  happi- 
ness."— (t\  196).  He  was  a  man  of  robust  health, 
but  when  in  his  latter  years  he  was  brought  to  the 
door  of  death  he  writes :  4 4  Strange  to  say,  I  did  not 
find  it  uninviting,  and  the  utter  nothingness  to  which 
the  prospect  reduced  all  other  hopes,  fears,  and 
interests  was  most  edifying." — (Ib.y  p.  323.) 

delane's  life  work. 

I  conclude  this  more  or  less  fragmentary  account  of 
a  most  interesting  book  by  quoting  Mr.  Dasent's 
glowing  tribute  to  the  life-work  of  his  uncle  : — 

The  Times  contains,  or  did  contain,  on  an  average,  four  lead- 
ing articles  daily.  Thus  in  thirty-seven  years  Delane  had  been 
responsible  for  over  forty  thousand  distinct  pronouncements 
upon  every  conceivable  topic  of  public  interest.  Not  the  com- 
bined loquacity  of  a  Disraeli  and  a  Gladstone  ever  amounted  to 
one  quarter  of  this  gigantic  effort  of  a  single  brain.  ...  To  a 
remarkable  comprehensiveness  and  readiness  of  vision  Delane 
united  an  innate  and  unswerving  rectitude,  and  in  this  ocean  of 
accumulated  verities — the  files  of  the  Times — he  has  written  his 
name  indelibly  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Over  and  over 
again,  having  carefully  studied  the  chart,  he  buoyed  the  channel 
along  which  the  ship  of  State  steered  into  port.  If  charged  with 
inconsistency  Delane  would  merely  point  to  the  title  of  the  paper, 
and  remind  his  critics  that  the  Times  was  the  organ  of  no  party, 
and  that  every  issue  was  complete  in  itself.  .  .  .  "Mr.  lirighi, 
you  are  evidently  under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  precise 
nature  of  my  responsibility.  I  am  responsible  for  the  Times  of 
to-day,  but  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Times  of  yesterday  or 
the  Times  of  to-morrow.".  .  .  It  was  his  pride  to  administer  the 
editorship  justly,  fearlessly,  and  generously,  and  while  some  may 
say  that  he  was  proud,  harsh,  and  even  a  remorseless  taskmaster, 
our  testimony  must  be  that  he  was  a  true,  sincere,  and  kind- 
hearted  man,  animated  by  a  lofty  sense  of  duty,  incapable  of  an 
unjust  or  dishonourable  act. — pp.  342-4.) 
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The  most  amusing  book  published  last  month,  or 
for  many  a  month,  is  entitled  H.M.J.  (Macmillan. 
8s.  6d.),  and  is  written  by  E.  M.  S.  Kynnersley, 
formerly  his  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  North-Western 
Division.  Mr.  Kynnersley  is  a  first-class  gossip ;  he 
has  spent  thirty  years  in  collecting  good  stories,  and 
he  has  dished  them  all  up  in  this  volume  of  358  pages, 
which  unfortunately  lacks  an  index.  It  is  a  wonderful 
omnium  gatherum  of  good  things — schoolboy  howlers, 
interspersed  with  local  anecdotes,  carefully  collected 
by  a  shrewd  observer  with  a  retentive  memory,  in 
Wales,  Lancashire,  and  Norfolk.  Besides  its  value  as 
gossip  of  the  first  class  it  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  setting  an  educational 
system  a-going,  for  Mr.  Kynnersley  was  in  at  the 
beginning.  His  first  appointment  dates  back  to  before 
the  passing  of  the  Education  Act. 

Whether  or  not  the  Scotch  be,  as  Mr.  Balfour  once 
claimed,  the  finest  human  beings  that  God  ever  made, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Scotch  run  the  British 
Empire  to-day.  Mr.  Asquith  is  not  a  Scotchman,  but 
he  sits  for  a  Scotch  constituency.  How  the  Scotch 
came  to  achieve  this  extraordinary  position  is  the 
open  secret  of  their  history.  The  first  author  of  their 
greatness  was  John  Knox,  but  the  schoolmasters  who 
made  Scotland  what  she  is  were  the  Covenanters,  the 
spiritual  sons;  and  daughters  of  John  Knox,  who  for 
more  than  a  century  fashioned  the  Scotch  character. 
This  gives  a  peculiar  interest  to  the  two  large  volumes 
published  last  month,  entitled  The  Covenanters  (John 
Smith  and  Son,  Glasgow.  32s.),  by  Mr.  James  King 
Hewison.  It  is  a  history  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution.  It  is 
admirably  illustrated  by  portraits  of  the  more  impor- 
tant actors  in  that  prolonged  tragic  drama.  The 
tragedy,  the  romance,  the  pathos  and  glory  of  Scot- 
land are  all  revealed  in  Mr.  Hewison's  work. 

BOOKS  OF  TRAVEL. 

A  book  excellent  in  many  respects,  but  alas !  with- 
out an  index,  is  Mr.  F.  A.  McKenzie's  The  Tragedy  of 
Korea  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  6s.  312  pp.).  Mr. 
McKenzie  has  rapidly  forced  his  way  to  the  first  rank 
of  British  correspondents.  His  account  of  what  he 
saw  last  year  is  a  plain  straightforward  record  of 
personal  experience.  It  is  very  disheartening,  and 
calculated  to  cause  grave  misgivings  to  all  those  who 
halloaed  Japan  on  to  her  career  of  conquest,  believing 
that  she  would  respect  the  independence  of  Korea 
and  use  her  influence  pacifically  for  permeating  the 
Hermit  Kingdom  with  a  superior  civilisation.  What 
she  has  done  is  to  annex  Korea  in  all  but  in  name, 
and  to  flood  the  country  with  disreputables.  When 
the  Koreans  turned  in  despair,  she  applied  to  the 
luckless  villagers  the  same  methods  of  barbarism  that 
found  favour  with  Lord  Kitchener  in  South  Africa. 
The  book  is  well  supplied  with  appendices  containing 


texts  of  treaties,  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know  exactly  how  Japan 
is  civilising  Korea. 

There  are  no  books  of  travel  so  popular  as  those 
which  describe  the  adventures  of  hunters.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  our  greatest  Nimrod,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Selous,  should  have  been  induced  to  bring  out 
yet  another  book  entitled  African  Nature  Notes  and 
Reminiscences  (Macmillan.  10s.  356  pp.).  Mr.  Selous 
has  lived  among  lions,  giraffes,  elephants,  zebras,  and 
all  the  wild  things  of  South  Africa,  and  in  this  book 
he  takes  us  along  with  him  in  his  waggon,  and  enables 
us  to  live  with  him  in  the  midst  of  a  strange  world. 
One  small  gruesome  incident  may  be  mentioned.  In 
1873,  at  Bulawayo,  his  friend  saw  some  natives 
dragging  an  old  woman,  with  thongs  attached  to  her 
wrists,  over  the  stony  ground  ;  she  was  still  alive,  and 
when  he  remonstrated  with  them  for  their  cruelty, 
they  replied,  "  Why,  what  use  is  she  ?  She's  an  old 
«lave,  and  altogether  past  work,  and  we  are  going  to 
give  her  to  the  hyenas."  They  accordingly  dragged 
her  down  to  a  valley  and  tied  her  to  a  tree,  and  left 
her  for  the  hyenas'  supper. 

Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  is  constituting  himself  by  his 
enterprise  publisher  in  ordinary  to  the  South  American 
Continent.  The  latest  addition  to  his  excellent  library 
of  South  American  books  is  The  Andes  and  the 
Amazon^  by  C.  Reginald  Enock  (21s.  With  map  and 
pictures).    It  is  chiefly  devoted  to  Peru. 

In  The  Pleasant  Land  of  France  Mr.  R.  E.  Prothero 
has  written  a  charming  book  about  a  delightful  sub- 
ject (John  Murray.  358  pp.  10s,  6d.).  Each  of  the 
dozen  chapters  is  good,  one  better  than  the  other. 
Those  who  do  not  live  in  France  will  find  some  of 
the  aroma  of  la  belle  France  most  delicately  preserved 
in  Mr.  Prothero's  delightful  pages. 

An  interesting  travel  book  is  Mrs.  Rodolph 
Stawell's  Motor  Tours  in  Wales  and  the  Border 
Counties  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  5s.).  All  border 
lands  are  more  or  less  romantic,  and  Mrs.  Stawell  has 
done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  many 
charms  of  the  Welsh  border  and  Shropshire.  The 
book  is  copiously  illustrated. 

HISTORIES. 

Sir  Spencer  Walpole  did  not  live  to  see  the  last 
two  volumes  of  The  History  of  Twenty-five  Years 
(Longmans.  2  vols.  21s.)  through  the  press,  and 
there  is  a  pathetic  interest  attaching  to  the  closing 
passages  of  the  last  volume.  The  History  is  now 
complete  in  four  volumes,  covering  the  period  from 
1865  to  1880.  His  account  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocity 
period,  1876-1880,  is  excellent  But  it  is  a  mistake  to 
say  Disraeli  had  read  MacGahan's  letter  from  Batak 
before  he  talked  of  "  coffee-house  babble."  That  sin 
does  not  lie  at  his  door.  The  speech  was  made 
before  the  letter  arrived. 
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Whether  Emil  Reich  is  a  demigod  or  a  charlatan 
is  a  question  which  is  much  debated  between  his 
admirers  and  his  critics.  His  General  History  of 
Western  Nations  (2  vols.  1 5s.  Macmillan)  inclines 
the  readers  judgment  to  the  demigod  hypothesis. 
He  has  essayed  the  task  of  omniscience,  and  seems 
to  triumph  over  limitations  of  time  and  space.  The 
book  is  the  result  of  twenty-seven  years'  study  of  the 
sources  of  history  and  of  the  close  observation* and 
analysis  on  the  spot  of  twenty  different  types  of  con- 
temporary civilisation.  Dr.  Reich's  sweeping  and 
often  fantastic  generalisations,  his  audacious  assertions, 
and  his  supreme  self-confidence  make  these  volumes 
a  constant  provocation  to  thought.  It  is  rather  odd, 
but  the  book  persistently  reminds  me  of  Madame 
Blavatsky's  "  Isis  Unveiled."  It  has  an  admirable 
index. 

Early  London  (prehistoric,  Roman,  Saxon,  and 
Norman),  by  the  late  Sir  Walter  Besant,  was  issued 
last  month  by  A.  and  C.  Black  in  a  handsome  quarto 
volume  of  370  pages,  copiously  illustrated,  at  30s. 
This  completes  the  set  of  six  volumes,  bringing  the 
story  of  London  down  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  The  Mongols  (Sampson  Low.  12s.  6d.  426  pp.) 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin  draws  back  the  veil  from  the 
worst  chamber  of  horrors  in  all  history.  It  is  a  night- 
mare of  massacre.  Here  is  the  human  savage  on  the 
rampage  over  two  continents  merciless  as  a  fiend  from 
hell.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  written  an  introduction,  in 
which  he  declares  that  no  other  writer  of  English  was 
so  well  fitted  to  tell  this  history  as  Jeremiah  Curtin. 
He  is  well  named  Jeremiah.  This  is  a  book  of 
Lamentations  over  the  infamy  of  fallen  humanity. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Nettlefold,  chairman  of  the  Birmingham 
Corporation  Housing  Committee,  has  written,  and  the 
Garden  City  Press  has  published,  an  admirable  book 
on  Practical  Housing,  full  of  maps,  illustrations, 
diagrams,  and  all  manner  of  plans.  For  those 
who  are  really  interested  in  the  question  of  town 
planning  and  the  housing  of  the  working  classes  it  is 
a  really  important  handbook  to  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  of  the  day.  In  connection  with 
this  may  be  noticed  another  Birmingham  book,  a  new 
popular  edition  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings's  book  on  Land 
Reform  (Longmans.  2s.  6d.  443  pp.),  which  deals 
with  occupying  ownership,  peasant  proprietary,  and 
rural  education. 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  has  done  well  to  republish 
in  National  and  Social  Problems  (Macmillan.  7s.  6d. 
463  pp.)  the  various  essays  which  he  has  contributed 
to  periodical  literature  dealing  with  the  national  and 
social  problems  of  the  last  thirty  years.  His  book  is 
an  appeal  to  national  morality  and  a  plea  for  social 
regeneration.  It  is  an  attempt  to  show  Positivism  in 
action.  It  is  at  once  a  study  and  a  challenge.  I 
should  like  to  see  as  a  companion  volume  a  reprint 
of  a  corresponding  set  of  articles  showing  how  the 


Christian  religion  was  applied  to  the  self-same  subjects 
by  its  leading  professors.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in 
the  case  of  the  Boer  War  it  would  not  be  to  the 
advantage  of  Christianity.  The  book  is,  unfortu- 
nately, published  without  an  index. 

The  New  Order  (Francis  Griffiths.  12s.  6d.  406  pp.) 
is  a  collection  of  essays  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
the  Unionist  policy.  It  is  edited  by  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  and  is  intended  to  be  a  kind  of  *  handbook  for 
the  unauthorised  programme  of  the  next  Conservative 
administration.  Very  few  of  the  writers  are  known  to 
the  public,  although  Sir  John  Rolleston  winds  up 
with  a  lamentation  over  the  financial  results  of  Free 
Trade. 

Every  Man  His  Own  Financier,  by  F.  Mignon 
(T.  Werner  Laurie.  6s.  343  pp.),  is  a  practical 
handbook  to  the  whole  subject  of  finance.  It  avoids 
discussing  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  but  it  deals 
with  currency  questions,  paper,  bimetallism  and  the 
like. 

The  last  volume  of  the  International  Scientific 
Series  is  a  translation  of  Dr.  Gustave  Le  Bon's  Evolu- 
tion of  Forces  (Paul,  Trench,  Trubner.  5s.  388  pp.). 
It  is  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  the  disintegration 
or  disassociation  of  the  atom  is  the  source  of  most  of 
the  forces  of  the  universe. 

The  A utobiography  of  a  Super-Tramp  (Fifield.  6s.), 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  is  the  story  of  an  American 
tramp  and  poet.  He  lost  one  of  his  feet  when  trying 
to  ride  as  a  tramp  without  a  ticket.  There  is  much 
distinction  about  his  style;  it  is  simple,  Robinson 
Crusoe-like.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  introduces  the  book 
with  a  characteristic  preface. 

James  Annand,  M.P.,  by  J.  L.  McCallum  (Oliphant. 
254  pp.).  Mr.  Annand  was  the  first  member  of  the 
present  Parliament  to  die.  He  was  much  more  than  a 
mere  member  of  Parliament ;  he  was  one  of  the  most 
sturdy,  independent  and  resolute  of  journalists.  Born 
in  Aberdeen,  he  made  his  greatest  mark  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  this  book  we  have  various  pen- 
pictures  of  him  by  a  man  who  knew  him  well.  It  is 
a  kindly  memorial  of  a  noble  and  useful  man. 

METAPSYCHICS. 

Mr.  Hereward  Carrington  is  a  young  man  who  has 
devoted  himself  to  producing  a  book  of  426  pages, 
which  he  calls  The  Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritual- 
ism, Fraudulent  and  Genuine  (T.  Werner  Laurie. 
1  os.  6d.).  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these 
pages  are  devoted  to  describing  the  frauds  which  he 
believes  have  been  practised  in  connection  with  spirit 
phenomena,  and  the  remaining  hundred  pages  are 
devoted  not  to  genuine,  but  to  "  certain  phenomena 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  genuine  in 
character,  and  not  the  results  of  conscious  or  volun- 
tary fraud."  Mr.  Carrington's  method  reminds  me 
somewhat  of  the  familiar  attacks  upon  the  credibility 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the  ingenious  controver- 
sialist makes  the  very  most  of  everything  tending  to 
discredit  Holy  Writ,  and  dismisses  in  a  paragraph  the 
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value  which  has  been  attested  by  the  experience  of 
the  human  race. 

TWO  FREE  CHURCH  THEOLOGIANS. 

Dr.  Horton  tells  us  in  What  I  Believe  what  he 
thinks  is  true  concerning  the  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith.  It  is  a  sensible,  frank,  honest  expo- 
sition of  his  creed.  He  fails,  however,  to  realise  the 
fact  of  the  significance  of  Myers'  "  Human  Personality" 
upon  the  problems  upon  which  he  treats.  (J.  Clarke 
and  Co.    3s.  6d.). 

Mr.  Campbell  Morgan,  who  achieves  the  modern  / 
miracle  of  holding  two  thousand  persons  in  attend- 
ance on  a  week -night  at  a  Bible  class  in  West- 
minster Chapel,  has  written  a  telescopic  analysis  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments — Tlie  Analysed  Bible 
(Hodder  and  Stoughton.  3  vols.  10s.  6d.)  The 
ground  is  surveyed  in  painstaking  fashion,  but  the 
reader  will  search  in  vain  for  the  secret  spell  wjiich 
draws  two  thousand  people  weekly  to  the  author's 
exposition  of  the  Scripture. 

BRITISH  CHRISTENDOM  IN  IO08. 

Mr.  Percy  Parker,  editor  of  the  "  Daily  Mail  Year 
Book,"  has  now  added  to  our  indebtedness  to  him 
for  his  encyclopaedic  labours  by  issuing  a  Year  Book 
for  the  Churches.  In  300  pages  there  is  packed 
away  more  information  about  British  Christendom 
than  could  be  delved  out  of  a  whole  library.  And 
it  only  costs  sixpence.  It  ought  to  be  read  in  the 
Churches  as  a  latter  day  up-to-date  edition  of  the 
British  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

SOME  NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Traitor's  Wife,  by  W.  H.  Williamson  (Fisher 
Unwin.  6s.),  carries  us  to  and  fro  between  London 
and  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  story  is  told  with  a 
simple  earnestness  which  in  .  no  way  exaggerates 
either  side  of  the  Russian  question. 

Colonel  Kate,  by  K.  L.  Montgomery  (Methuen.  6s.). 
A  strong  and  vivid  picture  of  the  "  45,"  with  Simon 
Fraser  as  one  of  the  dominant  characters.  The  idea 
of  the  saint  of  the  story  being  compelled  against  her 
will  to  inquire  of  the  crystal  for  him,  under  penalty 
of  being  told  unholy  Decameron  stories,  is  fantastic 
as  that  of  the  hungry  servants  stealing  the  food  from 
the  guests. 

A  Voice  from  Oblivion,  by  K.  Mansell-Pleydell 
(Digby  Long.  6s.),  is  fascinating  as  is  Morocco 
itself.  Mrs.  Pleydell's  account  of  Raisuli  and  the 
situation  is  better  than  we  could  gather  from  any 
number  of  newspaper  paragraphs,  and  the  story  itself 
is  full  of  human  interest. 

Madame  Sarah  Grand  has  published  so  little  of 
Lite  that  I  turned  eagerly  to  Emotional  Moments 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s.  358  pp.),  but  I  have  to 
confess  to  a  slight  disappointment.  The  short  stories  or 
.sketches  did  not  afford  me  a  stronger  emotion  than 
that  of  curiosity  as  to  how  much  of  the  experiences 
were  transcripts  from  the  life  of  the  author.  The 
stories  interest,  but  only  here  and  there  do  they 
produce  a  thrill. 


OUTLINE  MAPS  FOR  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

In  the  Memorandum  on  the  Systematic  Study  of 
History,  issued  last  year  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  there  appeared  this  suggestive  note  : — 

The  first  requisite  is  to  establish  some  sense  of  the  rime  rela- 
tion that  subsists  between  the  considerable  number  of  facts  with 
which  the  child  has  already  become  familiar  in  an  unsystematic 
way.  This  at  once  raises  what  is  possibly  the  most  severe 
problem  involved  in  the  school  study  of  history.  No  one  who 
is  in  close  touch  with  school  work,  or  who  has  had  to  revise 
history  papers,  even  papers  written  at  a  comparatively  late  stage 
of  school  life,  can  have  failed  to  notice  how  imperfect  is  the 
time-sense  of  children,  and  how  strong  is  the  tendency,  in  the 
absence  of  very  careful  teaching,  to  regard  events  that  really 
occurred  in  different  centuries  as  practically  contemporaneous. 

There  is  not  a  teacher  in  the  country  who  will  not 
admit  the  force  of  this  official  pronouncement  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  has  said  that  geography  and  chrono- 
logy have  been  called  the  two  eyes  of  history,  and 
chronology  is  of  use  to  make  history  clearer  by 
putting  events  in  their  due  order  and  distance  from 
each  other;  and  whilst  we  have  always  used  the 
geographical  map  in  teaching  history,  we  have 
attempted  the  chronological  part  by  means  simply  of 
tables  of  dates  and  so  forth.  Is  it  not  self-evident, 
however,  that  a  graphic  and  ordered  time-chart  will 
be  of  immense  value  ? 

It  is  just  such  charts  as  these  that  Messrs.  George 
Pringle  and  H.  R.  Morris,  who  seem  to  have  antici- 
pated the  Scottish  Education  Memorandum  quoted 
above,  have  published.  Designed  to  assist  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  they  do  for  it  what  the  atlas  does 
for  the  teaching  of  geography.  Each  map  is  a  time- 
chart  of  the  leading  events  of  a  century  in  British  and 
European  history.  It  is  ruled  in  ten  vertical  columns, 
each  representing  a  decade.  There  are  nine  hori- 
zontal bands,  each  with  a  distinct  colour,  to  represent 
the  following  groups  or  categories:  Dynasty; 
Sovereign ;  Ministers  or  Statesmen ;  Parliament ; 
Domestic  Events  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland ; 
Colonial  and  Foreign  affairs ;  Literature  and  Science. 
It  is  thus  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  contemporaneous 
events  in  any  or  all  of  these  categories. 

As  in  studying  the  features  of  a  country  the  geo- 
graphical map  is  admittedly  of  the  greatest  assistance 
in  impressing  position  by  means  of  the  eye,  so  with 
the  history  map  the  course  of  events  during  a  certain 
period  can  be  traced  easily,  and,  moreover,  the  con- 
nection of  one  event  with  another. 

The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  picture  the  relative 
position  of  events  in  time  just  as  we  can  and  do  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  relative  positions  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  of  such  places  as  Constantinople,  Paris, 
of  Berlin. 

The  series  of  ten  maps  cover  the  period  800  a.d. 
to  1900.  The  first  map  covers  two  centuries,  and  is 
divided  by  vertical  lines  into  twenty-year  periods. 
All  the  rest  are  single  centuries.  The  size  of  each  plan 
is  8-jr  in.  by  11  i  in.  They  are  printed  on  6tout  paper, 
and  are  sold  at  2d.  each  net  (by  post  3d.),  or  in  an 
Atlas,  containing  ten  maps,  is.  6d.  They  are  pub- 
lished at  Stead's  Publishing  House,  39,  Whitefriars 
Street,^^^  %gG  Qgle 
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LEADING  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


RELIGION,  PHILOSOPHY,  EDUCATION. 

The  Analysed  Bible.    G.  C  Morgan.    3  vols  (Hodder)  10/6 

The  Three  Creeds    Bishop  Gibson   ~  (Longman)  5/0 

Authority,  Ecclesiastical  and  Biblical.  Rev.  F.  J.  Hall  

(Longman)  6/0 

H.  M.  I.    E.  M.  Sneyd-Kynnersley   (Macmillan)  net  8/6 

A  New  Self-Help.    E.  A.  Bryant  (Caswell!  net  5/0 

Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism.  H.  Camngton............ 

(Laurie)  net  10/6 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,  Etc. 

My  Father.    W*.  Robertson  Nicoll   (Hodder)  2/0 

Sir  Richard  Granville.    Rev.  R.  Granville  (Lane)  net  10/6 

George  William  Stow.   R.  B.  Young  (Longman)  3/6 

John  Law  of  Lauriston.  A.  W.  Weston-Glynn  

(9aanders,  Edinburgh)  net  xo/6 

Charles  Bradlaugh.    J.  M.  Robertson    (Unwin)  net  2/6 

The  New  Order  I  Unionist  Policy).    Edited  by  Lord  Malmesbury... 

(Griffiths)  net  12/6 

Mstofy  of  Ireland.    Vol  I.    A.  Ua  Clerigh   ^Unwin)  net  ,0/6 

Welsh  Leaders  in  the  Victorian  Era.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  V. 

Morgan   „........(N»bef)  16/0 

St.  George  for  Merrlfl  England.    Margaret  H.  Bulley.......  

(Allen)  net  5/0 

The  Early  English  Colonies.   Bishop  Foley  (Stock)  net  6/0 

Barlv  London.    Sir  W.  Besant  (Black)  net  30/0 

Bue  Passer-by  in  London.  W.  S.  Campbell   (Chapman)  6/0 
yde  Park.    Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie  (Nash)  net  15/0 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Hampshire.  I>.  M.  Read    

(Macmillan)  6/0 

On  Cambrian  and  Cumbrian  Hills.  H.  S.  Salt  •■•t^ld)  net  3/6 
Motor  Tours  in  Wales,  etc.  Mrs.  R.  Stawell  ....(Hodder)  net  5/0 
History  Of  Western  Nations.    E.  Reich.  Vol.  I. (Macmillan  net  15/0 

The  Pleasant  Land  of  France.  R.  K,  Prothero  .(Murray)  net  10/6 
Germany  in  Early  Middle  Ages.  W.  Stubbs  ...(Longman  net  6/0 

Holland.  E.  Penfield  lH°ddc,r  ne  *7j 

In  Spain.   J.  Lomas  ..(Black  net  6/0 

The  Peninsular  War.  C.  Oman.  Vol.  Ill  iF™.wd,e  net  M/£ 

ItOlltreux.    F.  Gribblc.  .(Black)  net  7/6 

Mediterranean  Winter  Resorts.  E.  R.  Ball.  2  vols.  

i  Hazell,  Watson,  and  Viney)  each  3/6 

Oriental  Campaigns.   Col.  E.  Maude   (Unwin)  net  7/6 

Indian  Problems.    S.  M.  Mitra   (Murray  net  7/6 

Viscount  Lake  in  India.    Col.  H.'Pearse  (Blackwood)  net  15/0 

The  Indian  Countryside.  P.  C.  Scott  O'Connor.....  • 

(Brown,  Langham^  net  6/0 

The  Mongols.    Jeremiah  Curtin   (Low)  net  12/6 

The  Chinese  Empire.    H.  B.  Morse  (Longman^  net  7/6 

Port  Arthur.    M.  E.  K.  Nozine   (Murray)  ne  15/0 

Korea.    F.  A.  McKenrie  .....(Hodder'  6/0 

From  Pekln  to  Slkklm.    Count  de  Lesdain          .....(Murray)  net  12/0 

MorOCCO.    F.  Moore   ■■   Smith,  Elder)  ne  5/0 

The  Andes  and  the  Amazon.  C.  R.  Enock  (Unwin)  21/0 

SOCIOLOGY. 

.  1  Longman ^  net  2/6 
C.  W.  fagg  and  L.  O.  Glenister 
(Edward  Lloydl 

District  Councils.    H.  D.  Cornish  .„.......(Steven*) 

LOCal  Taxation  In  Scotland.    S.  H.  Turner  .Blackwood  ne 

Modern  Marriage.   M.  C.  Braby  •«.»»•••»•»:  J* 

Autobiography  of  a  Supertramp.  W.  H.  Davies  (rincld) 

SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Health  at  Its  Best.  R.  Bell  ;;V'(U-.Tin'  ne!  5/° 

African  Nature  Notes.    F.  C.  Selous...........  .(Macmillan  ne  10/0 

Count  J.  PotOCki  and  Pllawln.  R.  Lydekker  ..Rowland  W  ard  6/0 
British  Birds.    E.  Thomas,   ...(Hodder)  6/0 

Last  Hours  with  Nature.   Eliza  Bright  wen   i-4Vnw,{J  nc  a'J 

Familiar  SWISS  Flowers.    F.  E.  Hunue  (Lassell)  net  7/6 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

Who's  Who  in  America,  1908 


Land  Reform.  J.  Collings.. 
London  Laws  and  Bye- Laws. 


7/6 
7/6 
5/0 
3/6 
6/0 


The  Green-Room  Book,  1908. 


 (Paul)  18/0 

J.  Parkes  (Sealey  Clark) 


MUSIC. 

Life  of  Richard  .Wagner.  W.  Ashton  Ellis. ;  Vol.  VI.  i6  ,o 

Mozart.    V.  Wilder,    a  vols   ..........(Reeves)  10/0 

Manuel  Garcia.    M.  Sterling  Mackinlay   (Blackwood;  net  15/0 

POEMS,  DRAMAS. 

Songs  of  the  Uplands.    Alice  Law  ..{U nwin)  net 

SonffS  Of  Joy.    A.  M.  Buckton    Methuen)  net 

A  Pilgrim's  Staff  (Poems).    Elizabeth  Gibson.. (Samurai  Press)  net 

Preludes  and  Romances  (Poems).  F.  w.  Bourdillun.. (Allen)  net 

The  Duke  Of  Gandia  (Drama).    A.  C.  Swinburne  ,Chatto) 


LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  ESSAYS. 

John  ThaddeuS  Delano-    A.  I.  Dasent.    2  vols  (Murray)  net  32/0 

Memories  of  Men  and  Books.   Rev.  A.  J.  Church 

(Smith,  Elder)  net  8/6 

Essays.    Vernon  Lee    Lane)  net  3/6 

Literary  and  Historical  Essays.  H.  G.  Graham  ...;Black)  net  5/0 

Irish  and  English.   R  Lynd  ^..(Griffiths)  net  5/0 

Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau  In  England.  J. 

Churton  Collins   (Nash)  net  7/6 

French  Novelists  Of  To-day.    Winifred  Stephens   (Lane)  net  5/0 

Anglo-Indian  Literature.  E.  F.  Oaten  :  (Paul)  net  3/6 

NOVELS. 

Avscough,  J.  MarotZ  (Constable)  6/0 

Claik,  S.  R.  G.  Adam  Argham  .(J.  Long)  6/0 

Cleeve,  Lucas.  The  Cardinal  and  Lady  Susan   (Greening)  6/0 

Deeping,  Warwick.    Bertrand  Of  Brittany   (Harper)  6/0 

De  La  Pasture,  Mrs.  Henry.    The  Grey  Knight   (Smith  Elder)  6/0 

Diehl,  A.  M.  Her  Ladyship  of  the  Season   »  (Long)  6/0 

Diver,  Maud.    The  Great  Amulet  (Blackwood)  6/0 

Donovan,  Dick.   In  the  Face  of  Night  (Long)  6/0 

Eccott,  w.  J.  The  Red  Neighbour   (Blackwood)  6/0 

i«  mdlater,  Marv  and  Jane.    CrossriggS   (Smith,  Elder)  6/0 

Graham,  Mrs.  Henry.    The  Disinherited  Of  the  Earth  (Rivers)  6/0 

Grand,  Sarah.   Emotional  Moments   (Hurst)  6/0 

Griffiths,  Major  Arthur.    Thrice  Captive   White)  6/0 

Hales,  A.  G.    Marozla   (Unwin)  6/0 

Howells,  w.  D.  Fennel  and  Rue  ...(Harper)  6/0 

Le  Queux,  w.  The  Lady  in  the  Car  (Nash?  6/0 

Montgomery,  K.  L.    Colonel  Kate  (Methuen)  6/0 

Normanby,  H.  Destinies   (?'sley!  .  , 

Onions,  O.  Pedlar's  Pack   (Nash)  6/0 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.    The  Mlssioner  (Ward,  Lock) 

Pieydell,  K.  M.  A  Voice  from  Oblivion  (Digby,  Long)  6/0 

Praed,  Mrs.  Campbell.    By  Their  Fruits   (Cassell)  6/0 

Pugh,  Edwin.  The  Enchantress   (Mime)  6/0 

Sorenson,  E.  S.  The  Squatter's  Ward  (Hurst)  6/0 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.    The  Cottage  on  the  Fells  (Laune)  6/0 

Swan,  Annie  S.    Anne  Hyde  ^Hodder)  3/6 

Townley,  H.  The  Splendid  Coward   (Gr.cnmg)  6/0 

Williamson,  W.  H.  The  Traitor's  Wife  (Unwin)  6/0 


3/6 

1/0 

5/0 

3/6 
5/0 


THE  BOOK  DISTRIBUTING  AGENCY. 

A  Note  to  Helpers. 

In  last  month's  number  I  suggested  the  possibility 
of  holding  a  conference  of  such  Helpers  as  might  be 
in  or  near  London  in  the  month  of  May.  I  received 
several  communications  from  Helpers  stating  their 
desire  to  be  present  at  such  a  conference  ;  but  I  find 
it  difficult,  in  view  of  other  engagements,  to  fix  any 
date  for  the  meeting  in  May.  In  the  meantime,  if 
any  Helpers  or  Associates  are  in  town  during  this 
month  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them  if  they  will 
call  at  Mowbray  House,  any  morning  between  ten 
and  one  o'clock,  and  I  must  postpone  the  more  formal 
conference  until  next  month. 

I  have  received  a  great  number  of  applications  for 
books  under  the  book  distributing  scheme  fore- 
shadowed last  month.  I  have  not  sent  out  any 
parcels  to  applicants  yet,  for  we  have  received  many 
more  applications  than  we  have  books  to  supply,  and 
many  of  those  who  applied  for  the  books,  although 
readers,  were  not  Helpers  or  Associates.  So  it  is 
necessary  to  use  considerable  discrimination.  Some 
of  the  applicants  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
the  books  which  we  propose  to  distribute  contain  the 
pick  of  all  the  new  books  that  have  been  published. 
This  is  not  the  case.    I  have  distinctly  stated  that 

they  are  but  the  (^^^s<^ J^Sy  UDrarv- 
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LANGUAGES  AND  LETTER-WRITING. 


THE  Revue  Universitaire  for  April  contains  a  most 
interesting  article  upon  "The  Rights  and 
Duties  of  Parents."  M.  Crouzet  says,  in  effect, 
Hitherto  the  co-operation  of  the  School  and  the 
Family  has,  in  France,  been  insufficient  or  non- 
existent, with  great  mental  and  moral  loss  and  waste 
of  energy  as  a  result.  The  teacher  of  forty  children 
cannot  be  a  father  (or  mother)  to  each  one  of  them  ; 
his  aim  is  the  best  possible  education  under  the 
best  possible  material  conditions,  but  this  aim  cannot 
be  carried  out  unless  the  parents  will  help  them  with 
that  energy  and  force  which  their  love  for  their 
children  should  give.  But  M.  Crouzet  also  points  out 
what  parents  should  not  do.  Do  not  be  neglectful, 
but  also  be  wise.  "  Heaven  preserve  us,"  he  cries, 
"  from  those  mothers  who  directly  the  children  come 
home  from  school  rush  to  snatch  their  note-books,  and 
bustle  about,  groan  and  scold  over  every  place  lost ; 
and  from  such  fathers  as  the  man  who  for  ten  years 
kept  account  of  all  the  marks  and  the  places  in  class 
of  the  best  six  of  his  son's  class-mates.  We  do  not  want 
boys  of  fourteen  like  the  one  who  when  asked,  '  Do 
you  prefer  the  town  to  the  country  and  why?' 
answered,  1 1  prefer  the  town  because  there  are  more 
libraries  and  means  of  information.' " 

The  School  World  for  April  has  a  long  article  by 
Mr.  Milner-Barry  on  the  position  of  German  in 
English  schools.  He  strongly  urges  that  such  schools 
as  are  in  receipt  of  a  Board  of  Education  grant  should 
teach  German  instead  of  Latin  when  only  two  foreign 
languages  are  taken.  He  points  out  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  study  of  German  in  Great  Britain  is  no 
longer  what  it  was  in  previous  centuries.  In  the  six- 
teenth century  Latin  reigned  supreme,  then  came 
French,  but  at  the  present  time  German  is  more  and 
more  necessary,  and  we  are  giving  the  rising  genera- 
tion less  of  it.  With  regard  to  this  point  it  is  rather 
notable  that  report  says  that  when  the  German 
Emperor  arranged  his  famous  exchange  of  teachers 
with  America  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  because  he 
had  vainly  tried  to  arrange  a  similar  exchange  of 
German  and  English  teachers. 

THE  EXCHANGE  OF  HOMES. 

We  have  long  felt  that  for  this  a  thorough  organi- 
sation was  necessary,  and  from  henceforth  we  hope  it 
will  be  possible.  The  Morning  Leader  will  publish 
regularly  a  short  report  in  its  pages,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  on  April  15th.  The  Modern  Language 
Association  will  undertake  the  arrangements  and  will 
appoint  a  small  committee,  of  which  Miss  Batchelor, 
a  member  of  the  M.L.A.,  will  be  the  secretary.  As 
our  readers  know,  the  scheme  is  already  thoroughly 
organised  in  France,  and  between  that  country  and 
Germany  the  exchange  of  homes  has  been  very  large 
indeed.  We  need  in  England  to  arouse  public 
opinion  to  the  advantages  of  the  scheme. 


ESPERANTO. 

Proofs  of  the  way  in  which  the  language  is 
taking  hold  multiply  on  every  hand  A  well- 
known  Russian  magazine,  the  Vjestnik  Znama, 
with  a  circulation  of  one  hundred  thousand,  sends 
out  an  Esperanto  version  free  to  subscribers.  It 
would  be  well  if  Espero  received  English  support— 
not  only  because  the  editor  would  be  able  thus 
to  continue  his  onerous  work,  so  good  for  the 
cause,  but  we  ourselves  should  gain — we  know  so 
little  really  of  the  attitude  of  ordinary  inland 
Russians  to  their  country  and  government.  Politics 
are  prohibited  in  Esperanto  national  journals,  which 
are  founded  to  propagate  the  language  ;  but 
Espero  treats  of  everything — politics,  literature,  science, 
etc.,  and  its  stories  point  out  more  than  anything 
else  why  religion  and  progress  are  in  Russia  so  often 
in  opposition. 

Professional  instead  of  merely  amateur  plays  will  be 
arranged  at  the  Dresden  Congress;  amateur  theatricals, 
say  the  Germans,  would  not  appeal  to  our  people. 
The  play  selected  is  "Iphigenia  in  Aulis,"  and 
Dr.  Zamenhof  himself  is  preparing  the  Esperanto 
translation.  Herr  Reicher,  of  the  Lessing  Theatre  in 
Berlin,  and  his  company,  will  represent  it,  and 
though  the  price  of  the  seats  is  one  pound  each, 
already  150  have  been  sold,  and  this  more  than  three 
months  beforehand.  What  will  happen  as  the  time 
gets  nearer  I  do  not  know.  For  travelling  arrange- 
ments, lodgings,  see  the  British  Esperantist  (3d. 
monthly). 

'  A  very  amusing  result  has  occurred  following  on 
the  publication  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  a 
terrific  attack  on  Esperanto  by  M.  Novikow.  A 
translation  with  comments  has  appeared  in  School,  in 
the  course  of  which  Englishmen  are  called  upon  to 
rally  agairist  Esperanto,  which  will  prevent  English 
being  the  international  language  of  the  future  ;  but  a 
partial  translation  with  comments  was  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Education  also ;  in  this  latter,  however, 
we  are  called  upon  to  fight  against  Esperanto  because 
it  will  prevent  French  being  the  international  language. 
It  only  needs  a  comment  from  Germany  saying  that 
German  is  now  the  most  needed  language  to  make 
the  joke  complete. 

This  month's  La  Revuo  contains  another  charming 
translation  from  Andersen  by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  and  some 
of  his  very  interesting  replies  to  language  queries; 
also  M.  Bourlet's  delightful  "  Al  la  kvara,"  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  Italian  dramatist  de  Amicis,  and 
Boucon's  "  Mia  lasta  klaso  "  amongst  other  items. 

Great  preparations  are  being  made  in  Edinburgh 
for  the  general  meeting  of  the  British  Esperanto  Asso- 
ciation at  Whitsuntide.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  Scottish  National  Exhibition  itself,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  will  avail  themselves  of  the  Whitsun  holiday 
to  attend.    Cheap  fares  are  being  arranged  for. 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

April  I. — Lord  Rosebery  is  elected  Chancellor  of  Glasgow 
University  ...  The  first  passenger  train  on  the  Shere  Highland 
Railway  arrives  at  Blantyre  ...  The  City  of  London  (Union  of 
Parishes)  Act  comes  into  operation  ;  for  all  purposes  save  eccle- 
siastical the  City  of  London  is  now  a  single  parish  instead  of 
112. 

April  2. — The  L.C.C.  awards  £97^374  as  compensation  to 
Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers  for  their  ground  adjacent  to  West- 
minster Bridge  which  is  required  for  the  new  County  Hall  ... 
The  Amnesty  Bill  passes  the  Paris  Chamber  by  432  votes  to  5 
...  German  Imperial  and  Prussian  loans  to  the  amount  of 
.£32,500,000  are  announced  to  be  issued  to  the  German  public 
at  four  per  cent.  ...  The  Cape  Elections  give  a  majority  to  Mr. 
Merriman,  the  present  Prime  Minister  ...  The  railway  com- 
pleting the  connection  between  Shanghai  and  Nan-King  is 
opened  for  traffic  ...  The  Senate  confirms  Dr.  Hill's  nomina- 
tion as  American  Ambassador  to  Berlin  ...  While  manoeuvring 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  torpedo 
boat  destroyer  Tiger  collides  with  the  cruiser  Berwick  and  is 
sunk,  thirty-six  of  its  men  being  lost. 

April  3. — A  fire  occurs  at  Harrow  School ;  damage 
estimated  at  ,£8,000  ...  Mr.  Schreiner  is  appointed  senior 
counsel  for  Dinizulu  ...  The  shipwrights' ballot  on  the  North- 
East  coast  results  in  a  decision  against  the  acceptance  of  the 
redaction  of  wages  and  for  a  continuation  of  the  strike  ...  In 
Rome,  workmen's  organisations  proclaim  a  general  strike  as  a 
protest  against  the  shooting  of  their  comrades  by  the  police 
daring  a  public  funeral. 

April  4. — Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Bannerman  resigns  the 
Premiership  owing  to  his  continued  illness  The  King  sum- 
mons Mr.  Asquith  to  Biarritz  ...  At  a  mass  meeting  in  London, 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  receives  a  "welcome  home"  ...  The  agree- 
ment between  the  British  Government  and  the  United  States 
regarding  Canadian  boundary  and  fishing  questions  is  referred 
to  a  joint  commission  ...  At  Cape  Colony  the  Ministerialists 
gain  nineteen  seats  at  the  elections  for  the  Assembly  ...  The 
builders  of  Paris  proclaim  a  lock-out  of  their  men  ...  The 
Tsar  dissolves  the  Finnish  Diet. 

April  6. — Some  old  houses  off  Oxford  Street,  London,  col- 
lapse, eight  persons  being  killed  and  many  injured. 

April  7. — The  Russian  proposals  regarding  Macedonia  are 
published  ...  Swedenborg's  remains  are  removed  from  the 
Lutheran  Church,  London,  where  they  were  buried  in  1772, 
and  conveyed  to  a  Swedish  warship  in  Dartmouth  Harbour  ... 
In  the  French  Chamber  the  Macedonian  Question  is  discussed 
...  The  Swiss  National  Council  decides  to  prohibit  the  sale  and 
manufacture  of  absinthe  in  Swiss  territory  ...  The  Portuguese 
elections  give  the  Regeneradors  and  Progressists  a  great 
majority. 

April  8. — The  King  accepts  Mr.  Asquith's  resignation  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  appoints  him  Prime  Minister 
...  The  Bloemfontein-Kimberley  Railway  is  opened  ...  The 
Reichstag  passes  the  third  reading  of  the  Association  Bill. 

April  9. — President  Roosevelt  addresses  a  special  message  to 
Congress  on  Anarchism  ...  The  Indian  telegraph  operators  go 
out  on  strike. 

April  10. — Another  colliery  disaster  occurs  in  Somersetshire, 
ten  miners  being  killed  ...  Mr.  Deakin's  Government  is  defeated 
on  the  question  of  appointing  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  organisation  of  the  Post  Office  ...  Lord  Rayleigh 
becomes  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  place  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 

April  II. — Mr.  Asquith's  Cabinet  is  announced  ...  Mr.  John 
Morley  and  Sir  H.  H.  Fowler  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  ... 
Mr.  Bryce,  as  British  Ambassador,  and  Mr.  Root,  as  United 
States  Secretary  of  State,  sign  at  Washington'  two  treaties  con- 
cerning the  United  States  and  Canada  ...  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  appoints  a  Committee  of  Investigation  as  to  the 
form  in  which  the  trade  accounts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should 
be  published  ...  The  King  of  Italy  gives  his  consent  to  the 


marriage  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  to  Miss  Elkins,  of  New 
York. 

April  13. — Further  Ministerial  appointments  are  announced 
...  A  fire  breaks  out  in  a  suburb  of  Boston,  U.S.A.  ;  fifty-four 
persons  are  killed  and  injured  and  10,000  are  rendered  homeless 
...  Mr,  Deakin  decides  to  reuain  in  office  until  the  tariff  question 
is  settled,  the  Post  Office  question  being  postponed  ...  The  Ship- 
building Employers'  Federation  announce  at  Newcastle  a  com- 
plete change  of  policy  in  regard  to  wages  questions ;  for  the 
future  they  will  be  national  in  character. 

April  14. — Lord  Fitzmaurice  and  Mr.  T.  R.  Buchanan  are 
sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  ...  The  election  campaign  in  North- 
West  Manchester  opens  ...  President  Roosevelt  addresses  a 
Message  to  Congress  urging  the  immediate  increase  of  warships 
...  The  Duma  passes  the  first  reading  of  a  Bill  providing  an 
annual  grant  0/^690,000  for  universal  elementary  education  ... 
The  Chinese  Government  cancel  the  rescript  of  March,  1899, 
which  granted  official  rank  to  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
China  ...  The  trial  of  Anarchists  at  Barcelona  concludes  ;  three 
are  condemned  to  death. 

April  15. — The  Pope  receives  Prince  Biilow  in  audience  ... 
In  the  New  York  State  Democratic  Convention  Mr.  Murphy, 
the  Tammany  leader,  is  victorious  over  Mr.  Maccarren,  01 
Brooklyn. 

April  16. — The  King  returns  to  London  ...  Mr.  E.  Robert- 
son, K.C.,  M.P.,  is  created  a  Peer  ...  There  is  a  Congo  debate 
in  the  Belgian  Parliament  ...  A  theatrical  exhibition  is  opened 
in  the  Louvre  at  Paris. 

April  17.— The  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  on  the  Canadian- American  boundary  ...  Social 
Democratic  Conference  opens  in  Manchester  ...  A  special  Army 
Order  issued  makes  provision  for  a  reserve  of  officers. 

April  18.— The  Queen  sends  £\QO  to  the  fund  for  the  relatives 
of  the  men  lost  in  the  Tiger  disaster  ...  The  Criminal  Appeal 
Act  comes  into  operation  ...  The  new  Education  Act  of  the 
Orange  River  Colony  is  gazetted  ...  M.  Marquet,  keeper  of  the 
Ostend  Club,  is  found  guilty  of  infringement  of  the  law  against 
games  of  chance,  and  is  sentenced  to  nine  months'  imprisonment 
and  three  fines  of  ^40  each  ...  The  Rev.  Edwin  J.  Palmer, 
M.A.,  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  is  appointed  Bishop  of 
Bombay. 

April  20. — The  King  and  Queen  and  Princess  Victoria  leave 
London  on  a  visit  to  Denmark  and  Scandinavia  ...  The 
National  Union  of  Teachers  open  their  Annual  Conference  at 
Hastings  ...  A  terrible  railway  accident  occurs  near  Melbourne, 
Australia ;  27  persons  are  killed  and  40  seriously  injured  ...  The 
Indian  Telegraphic  Service  strike  is  ended  by  an  agreement 
between  the  Government  and  the  men  ...  The  Independent 
Labour  party  opens  its  Annual  Conference  at  Huddersfield. 

April  21. — A  meeting  attended  by  one  thousand  persons  is 
held  at  Vancouver  to  discuss  Sir  W.  Laurier's  letter  with  refer- 
ence to  Asiatic  immigration  ...  Sir  W.  Laurier  appoints  Mr. 
W.  Mackenzie  as  Secretary  for  Imperial  and  Foreign  Corre- 
spondence ...  In  Toronto  the  Grand  Trunk  grain  elevator  is 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  £10^000  ...  The 
Grand  Jury  of  New  York  fail  to  find  sufficient  evidence  to  con- 
vict Mr.  Ryan  and  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  officials  of 
fraud  ...  The  American  House  of  Representatives  authorise  an 
investigation  into  the  Paper  Trust  and  the  subject  of  wood-pulp 
and  printing  paper. 

April  22. — Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman  dies  at  10, 
Downing  Street  ...  Sir  Robert  Hart  leaves  Peking  for  England 
after  forty -five  years'  service  as  head  of  the  Imperial  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  ...  The  newly-elected  Cape  Parliament  is 
opened  by  Sir  W.  Hely- Hutchinson  ...  A  Bill  is  published  at 
Pietermaritzburg  providing  for  the  special  representation  of 
natives  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  other  improvements  of 
the  Native  Administration. 

April  23. — Bodies  of  Afghans,  numbering  several  thousands, 
cross  the  Kabul  river  and  join  the  Mohmands  ...  The  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  Conventions  are  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  and  in 
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Wreck  of  the  Cruiser  "  Gladiator,"  run  down  by  the  44  St  Paul "  off  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight 


Berlin  ...  The  first  Woman's  Congress  held  in  Italy  is  opened 
by  Queen  Elena  in  Rome  ...  An  Act  denouncing  the  Treaty  of 
Stockholm  of  1855  is  signed  at  Stockholm  by  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Sweden  ...  Heavy  snowstorms 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

April  24.— General  Willcocks  attacks  the  Afghan  tribesmen 
and  drives  them  from  their  position  ;  British  casualties,  60  ... 
The  Canadian  Parliament  rejects  by  95  to  42  a  motion  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  bonuses  to  emigration  agents  . . .  The  debate 
<>n  the  Congo  question  is  resumed  in  the  Belgian  Parliament  ... 
Kxtensive  floods  are  reported  from  various  parts  of  Central 
Kussia  ...  The  returns  for  the  last 
fi  cal  year  for  Japan  show  a  surplus  of 
,£8, 000,000  ...  The  Home  Secretary 
appoints  a  departmental  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  law 
relating  to  inebriates. 

April  25. — The  cruiser  Gladiator  is 
rammed  and  sunk  by  the  American  liner 
St.  Paul  while  crossing  the  Solent  in  a 
Minding  snowstorm.  The  cruiser  cost 
£300,000.  It  is  a  total  wreck.  Nearly 
thirty  lives  are  lost  ...  Lock-out  notices 
are  posted  in  the  shipyards  on  the  Clyde, 
the  North-east  Coast,  Barrow,  Hull, 
Birkenhead,  Leith  and  Aberdeen. 

April  26. — M.  Clemenceau  arrives  in 
London  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 

April  27.— The  first  part  of  the  funeral 
service  for  the  late  Prime  Minister  takes 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey  ...  A  ban- 
quet in  honour  of  King  Edward  is  held 
in  the  Palace  at  Stockholm  ...  At  the 
Baptist  Union  Dr.  Clifford  moves  a 
resolution  (carried  unanimously)  in  favour 
of  the  Government's  Education  Bill  ... 
Cape  Colony  Legislature  is  prorogued  to 
June  18th  ...  The  Imperial  Bank  of 
Berlin  reduces  its  official  discount  rate 
i'rom  5$  to  5  per  cent.  ...  Mr.  Churchill 
consents  to  nomination  for  the  vacancy 
at  Dundee  ...  President  Roosevelt  sends 
a  further  message  to  Congress  urging  the 
passage  of  legislation  limiting  the  use 
of  injunctions  by  the  Courts  in  the  case 
of  labour  disputes,  and  increase  of  power 
to  the  National  Government  in  order  to 
regulate  inter-State  business  of  great 
corporations. 


April  28.— A  Conference  of  State  Premiers  assembles  at 
Melbourne  ...  The  King  and  Queen  arrive  in  Norway  ...  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  buried  at  Meigle  ...  The  Primate, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  C.E.T.S.,  speaks  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Licensing  Bill  ...  The  destroyer  Gala  is  cut  in  two  by  the  scout 
Attentive  during  a  night  attack  with  masked  lights  in  the  North 
Sea.  One  life  is  lost.  ...  Five  men  are  injured  by  an 
explosion  on  the  battleship  Britannia  in  the  English  Channel. 

April  29. — The  Portuguese  Cortes  is  opened  by  the  youn^ 
King  ...  A  woman  candidate  stands  for  the  first  time  in  a  Paris 
Municipal  election. 

April  30. — Japanese  training  cruiser 
Matsushima  Is  sunk  through  the  explo- 
sion of  a  projectile.  200  men  with  the 
captain  are  lost. 

BY-ELECTIONS. 

April  15.— Lord  Kerry  (U.)  is  elected 
unopposed  for  West  Derbyshire,  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  Victor  Cavendish. 

April  23. — Mr.  R  unci  man  having  ac- 
cepted a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  there  is  an 
election,  which  results  as  follows  :  — 


Mr.  Runciman  (L.)  ... 
Mr.  Boyd  Carpenter  (C.) 
Mr.  Turner  (Lab.)  ... 


5*594 
...  4,078 
...  2,446 

1,516 


Liberal  majority 

April  24. — Polling  takes  place  in 
North- West  Manchester  owing  to  JI< 
Winston  Churchill's  appointment  ^ 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 

Mr.  W.  Joynson-Hicks  (C.) ...  5,417 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  (L.)  ...  4.9$ 
Mr.  Dan  Irving  (Soc.)        ...  276 


Conservative  majority 


429 
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April  27.— On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Crombie  a  vacancy  occurs  in  Kincardine- 
shire.   Result : — 


...  3,661 
...  1,963 


Captain  Murray  (L.)  ... 
Mr.  S.  J.  Gammell  (C.) 

Liberal  majority 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 
House  of  Lords. 

April  1. — Movable  Dwellings  (Children)  Bill  read  a  second 
time. 

April  2. — County  Courts  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

April  6. — Lord  Ripon  announces  the  resignation  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell -Bannerman  as  Prime  Minister.  The  House 
adjourns. 

April  14.— The  House  is  again  adjourned  till  May  5th. 

House  of  Commons. 

April  1. — A  Bill  for  amending  and  consolidating  law  costs  in 
criminal  cases,  and  the  Children's  Bill,  are  both  read  a  second 
lime. 

April  2. — The  Port  of  London  Bill  is  introduced  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  read  a  first  time. 

April  3.— Poor  Law  (Ireland)  Bill :  second  reading  negatived. 

April  6. — Mr.  Asquith  announces  the  resignation  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  House  adjourns. 

April  14. — New  writs  are  issued  for  the  Ministers  seeking 
re-election  ;  there  is  a  discussion  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
hops,  and  the  House  adjourns  for  Easter. 

April  27. — Parliament  reassembles :  Mr.  Asquith  delivers  a 
eulogy  on  the  late  Prime  Minister. 


April  28. —Mr.  Asquith  moves  the  second  reading  of  the 
Licensing  Bill. 

April  29. — Debate  on  the  Licensing  Bill  resumed. 
April  30. — Licensing  Bill  debate. 

OBITUARY. 

April  6. — Sir  Drury  Drury-Lowe. 
April  7.— Sir  Howard  Vincent,  M.P.,  59. 
April  9.— Count  Tornielli  (Italian  Ambassador  in  Taris),  71. 
April  11.— Sir  Arthur  Levysohn  (Editor  Berliner  Tagd>iatt), 
66. 

April  14.— Mr.  Willie  Edouin  (comedian),  66  ...  Professor 
Leydig  (zoologist),  86. 

April  16. — Professor  Fritz  Werner,  80. 

April  19.— Count  Paul  ShuvalotV,  78. 

April  20. — Sir  Joseph  Caron  (Montreal),  64. 

April  22. — Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  M.P.,  K.C.B., 
'71  ...  Kassim  Bey  Amin  (Judge  of  the  Native  Court  of  Appeal 
in  Egypt),  44  ...  Professor  Von  Schrotter  (Vienna),  70  ...  I 
fessor  Gerhart  (famous  French  writer),  69. 

April  23. — General  Lineyitch  (Russia). 

April  24. — Right  Hon.  W.  Kenyon-Slaney,  M.P.,  60. 

April  25.— Professor  Charteris,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh), 
72. 
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TAPPING  THE  TREASURES  OF  THE  AIR 

BY  USING  N1TRO-  BACTERINE. 


BY  the  time  these  lines  appear  the  sowing  season 
will  be  practically  over  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  in  many  parts  of  Europe.    The  only  way 
in  which  growers  can  avail  themselves  of  the  immense 

benefits  of  inocu- 
lation with  Nitro- 
Bacterine  is  to 
water  their  grow- 
ing crops  with 
the  culture  in 
solution.  We 
deal  later  with 
the  special  me- 
thods which 
should  be  em- 
ployed for  inoc- 
ulating legumin- 
ous crops  with 
the  nitrogen-fix- 
ing organisms  in 
this  way. 

BRITAIN 
OVERSEAS. 

In  other 
parts  of  the 
British  Empire 
where  the  sea- 


Sweet  Peas  sown  in  moss  at  the 
same  time. 

The  inoculated  (marked  x)  germinated  in  four  sOns  ^nd  COn- 
days,  the  uninoculated in  seven. — (By  Geo.  Stone.)   ditionS  differ 

widely  all  those 

who  are  sowing  leguminous  crops  should  endeavour  to 
avail  themselves  of  Professor  Bottomley's  cultures. 
The  huge  fields  of  South  Africa  are  already  showing 
what  Nitro-Bacterine  can  do.  Our  Melbourne  office 
has  sent  out  quantities  of  culture  which  is  at  present 
being  used  throughout  the  whole  of  Australasia. 
Special  cultures  have  been  despatched  all  over  the 
world  to  meet  the  wants  of  planters  in  the  tropics. 
For  'although  a  hundred  years  ago  many  Colonial 
pioneers  laid  the  foundations  of  fortunes  still  enjoyed 
by  their  descendants,  the  golden  age  of  the  West  and 
the  East  Indian  planters  has  long  departed.  The 
virgin  soil  has  been  impoverished  by  a  hundred  har- 
vests, and  to-day  every  scientific  aid  to  agriculture  is 
eagerly  applied  as  an  essential  to  continued  pros- 
perity. Fortunately  deep  ploughing,  rotation  of  crops, 
and  the  application  of  chemical  manures  have  not 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  science  in  securing  the 
fullest  increase  from  the  land.  The  aiscovery  of  the 
scientific  way  in  which  nitrogen-fixing  organisms  can 
be  harnessed  to  assist  the  agriculturist  is  destined  to 
be  an  enormous  boon  to  all  planters  and  farmers 
everywhere. 

It  is  becoming  the  general  custom  the  world  over 
to  grow  leguminous  plants  on  land  before  sowing  it 


with  maize  and  other  grain  crops,  in  order  to  enrich 
the  soil  in  nitrogenous  material.  For  the  same  reason 
leguminosae  are  grown  in  sugar-cane  fields,  tea,  coffee, 
cocoa  and  cotton  plantations,  etc. 

The  result  of  researches  to  meet  the  wants  of 
planters  has  been  to  perfect  cultures  for  mati  kolai 
(grown  between  tea  plants  in  Ceylon),  crotolaria 
(grown  before  sugar  cane  in  the  West  Indies),  pigeon 
peas  and  soy  beans  (grown  in  the  cocoa  fields  in  West 
Indies),  various  forms  of  phaseolus  (grown  in  East 
Indies,  Ceylon,  and  India,  in  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar 
plantations),  Italian  lupins  (for  the  sugar-cane  fields 
in  Hawaii),  etc.,  whilst  special  cultures  have  been 
prepared  for  crops  such  as  ground  nuts  (peanuts), 
lentils,  gram,  pulse,  indigo,  bersim,  etc. 

In  many  cases  special  indigenous  leguminosse  are 
used  for  this  fertilising  purpose.  If  anyone  requires 
a  culture  for  these  it  would  be  of  great  assistance  if 
in  sending  their  order  they  could  also  send  two  or 
three  nodule-bearing  roots  of  the  plant  in  question. 
Wrap  in  damp  cotton-wool  and  blotting-paper  and  send 
by  letter-post  in  the  ordinary  way.  Special  cultures 
would  then  be  prepared  for  these  plants. 

NON-LEGUMINOUS  CULTURE. 

The  experiments  which  Professor  Bottomley  is 
making  with  his  cultures  for  non-leguminous  plants 
are  being  closely  followed  both  by  scientific  men  and 
practical  farmers.  In  a  lecture  recently  before  die 
West  Indian  Committee  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
results  already  achieved.  Reports  of  this  lecture 
appeared  all  over  England,  and  the  interest  taken 


Calceolarias. 

Planted  at  the  *ame  time  and  grown  under  exactly  similar  con- 
ditions. That  on  the  right  was  watered  with  Nitro-Bacterine,  that 
on  the  left  wa*  not.— (Experiment  by  Walter  Voss,  F.C.S.) 
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Peas. 

The  Peas  on  the  right  were  grown  from  seed  inoculated  with  Nitro- 
Bacterine  last  year.   Those  on  the  left  were  not  inoculated. 

{Photograph  by  D.  Finlayson,  Seed-testing  Laboratory,  Wood  Green.) 

serves  to  show  how  enormous  a  benefit  such  cultures 
would  confer  upon  the  world. 

Experiments  are  being  made  under  Professor  Bot- 
tomless direct  supervision  at  Kew,  and  by  many 
farmers  all  over  the  United  Kingdom.  Special  tests 
are  being  carried  out  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Demerara  on  sugar  cane.  In  addition  to  these  official 
experiments  many  who  have  purchased  Nitro-Bacterine 
have  applied  the  cultures  to  non-leguminous  plants 
with,  in  some  cases,  astonishing  success.  We  publish 
a  photograph  showing  remarkable  growth  of  a 
calceolaria  which  has  been  watered  with  Nitro- 
Bacterine.  We  would  be  glad  to  receive  particulars 
from  anyone  who  has  tried  the  cultures  on  different 
non-leguminous  plants,  and  the  more  explicit  these 
reports  are  the  better. 

HOW  TO  INOCULATE  WITH  NITRO-BACTERINE. 

The  first  method  is  to  moisten  the  seeds  with  the 
culture.  This  covers  every  seed  with  the  invisible 
bacteria,  which  begin  their  work  the  moment  the  first 
rootlet  appears,  and  go  on  increasing  in  numbers  and 
energy  as  the  plant  develops. 

The  second  method  is  to  water  the  growing  plants 
with  the  culture  diluted  with  water.  The  moment 
the  bacteria  reach  the  roots  they  begin  to  form  the 
nodules,  and  to  bring  nitrogen  down  from  the  air  and 
transform  it  into  nitrogenous  food,  on  which  the  plant 
lives.  The  increased  growth  and  development  of 
the  plant  soon  show  what  is  going  on. 

Many  devices  have  been  tried  in  order  to  water 
fields  of  beans  and  peas.  Last  month  we  described 
the  method  which  Mr.  Daniell  of  Oakham  has  found 
so  useful.  In  some  cases  an  ordinary  driller  has  been 
used  with  marked  success.  The  disadvantage  of 
employing  an  ordinary  watering-cart  is  that  the 
50  gallons  which  one  packet  will  make  runs  so  rapidly 
through  the  rose  that  it  is  all  used  up  before  the 
acre  has  been  covered.  In  order  to  meet  this  case  we 
have  devised  a  special  watering  apparatus  which 
can  be  used  behind  any  farm  cart.  On  application 
we  will  supply  particulars  of  this  for  special  bean 
and  pea  watering  and  also  for  watering  standing 


clovers,  lucerne,  pastures,  etc.  We  have  had  this 
special  appliance  prepared  in  order  to  meet  the 
many  requests  which  we  have  received  for  a  cheap 
sprayer. 

LIFE  OF  THE  BACTERIA. 

We  publish  a  photograph  showing  a  remarkable 
contrast  in  peas.  The  surprising  thing  about  this 
particular  result  is  that  the  peas  were  inoculated  over 
a  year  ago,  but  were  only  planted  this  year.  This 
shows  that  the  bacteria  remain  alive  on  the  dried  seed 
for  twelve  months  at  least.  Of  course,  these  seeds 
remained  quietly  on  a  shelf  since  March  1907,  other- 
wise, no  doubt,  the  bacteria  would  have  been  rubbed 
off.  The  photographs  are  taken  by  the  well-known 
seed-testing  specialist,  Mr.  Finlayson,  who  himself 
inoculated  the  peas  last  year. 

We  publish  also  an  interesting  little  photograph 
by  Mr.  George  Stone  showing  the  remarkable  hasten- 
ing in  germination  achieved  by  Nitro-Bacterine. 

AN  INTERESTING  EXPERIMENT. 

Many  people  wish  to  try  the  result  of  inocula- 
tion but  do  not  care  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  purchasing 
and  preparing  the  cultures.  In  order  to  meet  their 
nepds  we  have  arranged  to  supply  sets  of  sweet  peas, 
scarlet  runners  and  French  beans.  Each  set  con- 
sists of  two  packets — one  containing  inoculated  seed, 
the  other  uninoculated.  They  are  supplied  post  free, 
as  follows: — Sweet  peas,  is  id.;  scarlet  runners, 
is.  3d. ;  French  beans,  is.  3d.  It  is  quite  a  fascinating 
thing  to  watch 
the  race  between 
the  ordinary  seed 
and  its  inocu- 
lated neighbour. 
To  further  meet 
the  requirements 
of  the  small  gar- 
dener we  have 
prepared  a 
2s.  6d.  packet 
for  watering 
only.  It  con- 
sists of  a  mixture 
of  the  sweet  pea, 
the  garden  pea, 
the  runner  bean 
and  the  broad 
bean  culture,  and 
can  be  used  to 
water  any  of 
these  crops. 

Special  cul- 
tures are  sup- 
plied for  every 
variety  of  legu- 
minous plant, 
and  in  every  case 
these  should  be 
used  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be 


Photograph  showing  root  develop- 
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attained.  Nitro-Bacterine  is  supplied  in  a  powder, 
which  has  been  proved  to  stand  the  heat  of  the 
tropics  quite  well.  The  bacteria  in  this  form  will  live 
for  years.  The  cultures  are  made  up  in  gallon 
packages,  which  can  be  sent  post  free  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  5s., and  abroad  for  5s.  6d.  Each  package 
will  make  enough  culture  to  inoculate  seed  for  from 
five  to  ten  acres,  depending  upon  the  crop  to  be  grown, 


The  form  in  which  Nitro-Bacterine  is  sent  oat  It 
will  carry  to  any  part  of  the  world. 

and  when  diluted  will  give  enough  solution  to  treat 
one  acre  of  growing  crops.  In  addition,  2s.  6d. 
quart  packets  are  supplied  for  broad  beans,  for 
runner  beans,  for  lupins,  for  garden  peas,  and  for 
sweet  peas;  these  latter  are,  however,  not  sent 
abroad.   s_ 

Young  Men  publishes  an  interview  with  Dr.  G.  R. 
Parkin  upon  "  The  Influence  of  the  Rhodes  Scholars." 
In  the  Rhodes  scholarships,  he  says,  we  have  the 
germ  of  federation  through  education.  He  also  adds 
1  hat  there  could  be  no  better  emigration  officers  than 
these  young  Rhodesians. 

Munsey's  Magazine  for  May  compiles  a  catalogue 
of  the  centenaries  to  be  celebrated  next  year ;  they 
nre — Edgar  Allan  Poe,  January  19;  Mendelssohn, 
February  3  ;  Charles  Darwin,  February  12  ;  Abraham 
Lincoln,  February  12;  Chopin,  March  1;  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  March  31;  Lord  Houghton,  June  19; 
Kinglake,  August  5  ;  Lord  Tennyson,  August  6 ; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  August  29;  and  Gladstone, 
December  29. 


BUSINESS  NOTES  FOR  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Business  as  a  Science. 
System  for  May  publishes  an  interesting  symposium 
upon  the  question  "  Why  do  men  fail  in  business  ? " 
The  following  questions  were  put  to  eight  of 
America's  foremost  business  men — merchants,  manu- 
facturers, bankers  : — 

Why  do  95  per  cent,  of  American  business  men  fail  short  of 
success  ? 

Do  the  causes  lie  in  outside  conditions,  or  in  themselves  ? 
Are  the  markets  available  to  United  States  merchants  capable 
of  supporting  only  five  per  cent,  of  these  merchants  ! 
Is  competition  too  strong  to  be  overcome  ? 

Without  exception,  the  answers  indicate  that  business 
failure  does  not  come  from  lack  of  markets.  There 
is  business  enough.  Success  is  possible.  Business 
is  a  science.  Men  who  study  it  as  a  science,  succeed 
Men  who  trifle  with  it,  fail. 
John  Bull's  Defects  as  a  Man  of  Business. 

The  World  To-dayL  for  April  publishes  an  article  on 
"John  Bull,  the  Commercial  Conservative,"  which 
deals  unsparingly  with  the  sluggish  methods  in  favour 
with  English  business  men  : — 

John  Bull's  trade  is  full  of  incongruities.  A  splendid  pioneer, 
he  has  fallen  behind  in  the  development  and  exploitation  01" 
many  devices  that  he  originally  discovered.  He  capitalises  hi- 
industries  sparingly.  In  the  face  of  shrinking  demand,  ami 
when  pressed  by  competition,  he  tried  to  regain  lost  ground  by 
economies  and  retrenchment  instead  of  expansion  and  improve- 
ment. He  hesitates  to  make  a  noise  about  some  of  the  solid, 
honest  commodities  he  does  produce :  textiles,  machinery, 
cutlery,  pottery,  chemicals,  iron  and  steel.  He  is  hampered  in 
his  business  life  by  the  slow  breaking  up  of  social  caste  in  an  age 
to  which  it  is  wholly  unsuited. 

Prominent  Men  in  the  Commercial  World. 

The  Magazine  of  Commerce  for  May  contains 
portraits  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Mr.  Walter 
Chamberlain,  and  Sir  John  Bamford  Slack.  Mr. 
Henry  Roberts  discusses  advertisement  possibilitie* 
and  the  power  of  the  poster.  The  article  or. 
"  Openings  for  Trade  in  South  America  "  is  devoted 
to  Chili.  There  is  an  interesting  though  somewhat 
morose  article  as  to  how  Britain  has  lost  ground  in 
Switzerland  owing  to  the  lack  of  enterprise  as  com- 
pared with  Germany.  One  of  the  most  generally 
useful  articles  is  that  describing  the  social  side  of 
factory  life  as  illustrated  by  the  care  taken  of  the 
employees  of  the  Lamson  Paragon  Company  in 
Canning  Town. 

Cablegrams  for  a  Penny  a  Word. 

In  the  Financial  Review  of  Reviews  Mr.  Henniker 
Heaton  publishes  a  most  interesting  and  elaborate 
statement  of  the  facts  and  figures  on  which  he  relies 
for  the  campaign  upon  which  he  is  entering,  and  to 
which  he  announces  it  is  his  intention  to  devote  the 
rest  of  his  life.  That  campaign  is  one  for  securing 
deep-sea  cables,  and  introducing  penny  a  word  cable- 
grams throughout  the  Empire.  His  success  in  achiev- 
ing penny  postage  encourages  the  hope  that  he  will 
not  be  less  successful  in  his  penny  a  word  cablegram. 
We  heartily  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  new  venture. 
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Teaching  of  French. 

How  to  make  it  Easy  and 

 Interesting.  

x  x  x 

The  Publishers  of  44  Books  tot  the  Bairns  "  have  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  French  Edition  of  some  of  the 
best  numbers  in  that  famous  Series  of  Children's  Illustrated 
Books.   Twelve  numbers  in  French  are  now  ready,  viz.  : — 

Contes  d'Enfants* 

CendPillon. 

Voyage  de  Gulliver, 

Contes  de  Grimm. 

Aladln  et  la  Lampe  merveilleuse. 

Gulliver  ohez  lea  Giants. 

Sindbad  le  Marin. 

Histoires  d'Animaux. 

Contes  d'Afrique. 

Le  Nain  Jaune,  et  autres  Contes. 

De  Janvier  a  Deoembre. 

Lea  Enfants  dans  les  Bols. 

The  price  of  the  French  Edition  is  2d.  {z\d.  including 
postage).  A  French  Edition  and  its  English  counterpart  may  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  4/.,  post  free. 


Address— 

STEAD'S  PUBL1SHM  H6DSE,  39,  Whltefrlars  Street,  B.C. 
ONE  SHILLING. 

AFTER  DEATH, 

A  Personal  Narrative. 


BEING  A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OP 

Letters  from  Julia/' 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  beyond  the  grave  to  many 
bereaved  persons,  bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  to  dwell  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 

It  has  passed  through  Seven  Editions  in  this  country  since 
1897.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  America.  Translations 
have  already  appeared  In  FRENCH,  OERMAN,  DUTCH, 
and  ICELANDIC.  Translations  are  in  preparation  into 
Swedish  and  Danish. 

Extract  from  the  Preface. 

of  thl  J£w  "E"**?  80  ^ny.  Eyeful  letters  from  persons  in  all  parts 
wSu  '  whJ  afteJ.  M™™g  for  their  dead  as  those  that  baJe  no 
topMclt  on  reading  this  book  as  if  their  lost  ones  were  in  very  truth 
!w7„  *  u'  u  1  Can  5°  Ion«cr  refusc  to  issu«  >t  to  a  wider  public. 
•rlST  <*an«ed»  word  «  sy"able  in  the  letters  themselves.  They 
stana  exactly  as  they  were  printed  in  the  original  edition  where  they 

!S!  !K  Ced  •  Lthc  automatic  manuscript  of  the  invisible  author 
•TO  useo  my  passive  hand  a*  h+r  nmannoncie     1  k-.,-.       i-a  1.  1 


r»,r?  l"J ?ll»5  to  one  which  is  more  challenging  than  *  Letters  from 
J*ua,  and  which  also  indicates  more  explicitly  the  subject  of  the  book." 

Price  One  Sh  11  liner  net.   By  Post  1/2. 
STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  39.  Whltefrlars  Street,  E.C. 


REMEMBER  EMPIRE  DAY! 

'^empire  Dap  Reciter 


A  COLLECTION  OF 


Poems  of  Patriotism,  of  Labour, 
and  of  Peace. 


Part 


I.— Patriotism  and  the  Fatherland. 
„     II.—  The  Sea  and  our  Sailors. 
„  III.— Our  Soldiers  and  their  Great  Deeds. 
99   IV.— Labour,  Brotherhood,  and  Peace. 

The  selection  includes  interesting  copyright  poems  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Alfred  Austen,  Conan  Doyle,  Henry  Newbolt,  W.  E 
Henley,  Gerald  Massey,  Ac. 


The  "Empire  Day  Reciter"  is  designed  to  cultivate  in  the 
minds  of  boys  and  girls  not  alone  a  love  of  the*  Fatherland  and 
a  patriotic  pride  in  the  great  deeds  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors, 
but  also  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  Songs  of  Labour  and  the 
Victories  of  Peace.  It  will  form  an  excellent  book  of  Recita- 
tions tor  Bands  of  Hope,  and  indeed  it  has  been  officially 
approved  and  adopted  as  such  in  the  juvenile  branches  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society. 


48  Pages,  One  Penny;  by  Post,  i^d. 

Special  Quotations  for  Large  Quantities  for  Distribution.' 
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BOOKS  for  the  BAIRNS 

Nursery  Tales,  Fairy  Tales,  Travellers'  Tales,  Tales  from 

the  Classics,  Plays,  flc. 

A  Selection  of  One  Hundred  Volumes  in  Red  Cloth  binding  with  Six  Thousand  Pages  and  over  Four  Thousand  Pictures  can 
be  sent  for  Twenty-five  Shillings,  carriage  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  Tnirty  Shillings  by  post  to  any  part  of 

the  World.    Single  Volumes,  Threepence  each ;  bv  post,  Fourpence. 
Supplied  also  in  paper  covers  for  One  Penny  each,  ljd.  by  post.  Seven  and  Sixpence  per  ioo  to  Schools,  carriage  paid. 
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JEsop's  Fables.  Part  I. 

The  Tales  and  Wonders  of  Jesus. 

Nursery  Rhymes. 

Nursery  Tales. 

Reynard  the  Fox. 

Brer  Rabbit. 

Cinderella,  and  other  Fairy  Tales. 

•'Pilgrim's  Progress."  Part  1. 

The  Story  of  the  Robins. 

The  Christmas  Stocking. 

Gulliver's  Travels  in  LUIiput. 

Stories  from  Hans  Andersen. 

Stories    from    "  Grimm's  Fairy 

Eyes  and  No  Byes,  &c.  [Tales/' 

Gulliver  among  the  Giants. 

Twice  One  are  Two. 

More  Nursery  Rhymes. 

More  Stories  about  Brer  Rabbit. 

"Pilgrim's  Progress."  Part  2. 

The  Christmas  Tree. 

Travels  of  Baron  Munchausen. 

Tale  of  a  Donkey's  Life. 

Sinbad  the  Sailor. 

jEsop's  Fables.  Part  2. 

Labours  of  Hercules. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  1. 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Part  2. 

Perseus  the  Gorgon  Slayer. 

Famous    Stories    from  English. 

Coal-Munk-Peter.  [History. 

Aladdin  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp. 

Hymns  with  Pictures. 

Great  Events  in  British  History. 

The  Stolen  Princess. 

Seven  Champions  of  Christendom. 

Tom  Thumb's  Adventures. 

The  Trotty  Book. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Flowerland 

Punch  and  Judy. 

King  Arthur  and  his  Knights. 

Stories  from  Sandford  and  Merton. 

The  Sleeping  Beauty. 

From  Jan.  to  Dec.  (Nature  Studies). 

The  Enchanted  Doll. 


50.  The  First  Birdie  Book. 

51.  Tales  of  Long  Ago. 

59.  Fairy  Tales  from  China. 

53.  The  Red  Cross  Knight.  Part  1. 

54.  The  Red  Cross  Knight.  Part  2. 

55.  A  Story  Book  of  Country  Scenes. 

56.  Indian  Fairy  Tales. 

58.  The  Snow  Queen. 

59.  Bairn's  Bible  (Introduction). 

60.  The  Wonder  Book. 

61.  Brer  Fox's  Adventures. 

64.  Stories  from  Ancient  Rome. 

65.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Part  1. 

66.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  Part  2. 

67.  King  Alfred  the  Great. 

68.  Shock-Headed  Peter. 

69.  Cinderella.  A  Musical  Play. 

70.  Father  Christmas. 

7>-  Don  Quixote.  Part  1. 

73.  Don  Quixote.  Part  2. 

78.  Fairy  Tales  from  Japan. 

79*  Fairy  Tales  from  Africa. 

81.  Dick  Whittlngton.  A  Musical  Play. 

8a.  John  Gilpin. 

83.  Stories  rrom  Chaueer. 

84-  Illustrated  School  Recitations. 

85.  The  Babes  In  the  Wood,  &c. 

86.  Animal  Stories. 

87.  The  Pled  Piper  of  Hamelln. 

88.  Little  Snow  White. 

89.  A  Seaside  Story. 

90.  Life's  Little  Ones, 

91.  Legend  of  the  Birch  Tree. 
9a.  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 
93-  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 

95.  Fairy  Tales  from  New  Zealand. 

96.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren. 

97-  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner." 

98.  Pictures  to  Paint. 

99-  Greek  Fairy  Tales, 
xoo.  Budge  and  Toddle, 
xox.  The  Quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
X02.  The  Jolly  Family  at  the  Seaside. 
103.  A  Picture  Book  for  the  Bairns. 


X04.  Recitations  for  Schools.  Part  2. 

105.  Blue  Beard  (a  Fairy  Play). 

xo6.  The  Fairy  of  the  Snowflakea. 

X07.  Sunday's  Bairn. 

xo8.  The  King  and  the  Woodcutter. 

109.  Thor  ana  the  Giants. 

xxo.  The  Wishing  Carpet. 

xxx.  The  Water-Babies.  Part  1. 

xxa.  The  Water-Babies.  Part  2. 

xx3.  The  Story  of  Hiawatha. 

X14.  Songs  and  Games. 

1x5.  Holiday  Stories. 

xx6.  Prince  Want-to-Know. 

X17.  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp.  A  Play* 

xi 8.  By  the  Christmas  Firelight. 

119.  Ivanhoe. 

xao.  Robin  Hood. 

xax.  Parables  for  Little  People. 

xaa.  Rambles  of  a  Rat.  By  a.  L.  0.  E. 

293.  The  House  in  the  Wood. 

134.  The  Chief  of  the  Giants. 

135.  Letters  from  Fairyland. 
ia6.  Cecily  among  the  Birds. 
xa7.  Merry  Men  of  Gotham. 
xa8.  Red  Riding  Hood.  A  Play. 

«9-  Mother  Michel  and  her  Cat. 
130.  The  Yellow  Dwarf.  &c. 
X3x.  The  Flying  Dutchman. 
X3a.  The  Mouse-Princess. 
133-  "  King  of  the  Golden  River." 
134.  "Lady  of  the  Lake  "(in  Prose). 
X35.  The  mad  Tailor. 
X36.  The  Animals  at  "The  Zoo." 
X37-  The  Magic  Rose. 
X38.  A  Summer  in  Squirrel-Land. 
X39.  What  Katie  Did. 
140.  The  Babes  In  the  Wood.  A  Play. 
141-  The  Foolish  Fox. 
14a  and  X43-  Alice  In  Wonderland. 
X44-  The  Giant  with  the  Golden  Hairs. 
145-  Old  Fireside  Tales. 
x46.  ••The  Wild  Swans." 
X47-  "  Lear's  Book  of  Nonsense." 
148.  The  Gold  Brocade. 


THE  MASTERPIECES  OF  THE  POETS 


x.  Macaulay's  "Lays." 
a.  Scott's  Marmlon." 

3.  Byron's  "Childe  Harold."  I. 

4.  Lowell's  Poems. 

5.  Burns'  Poems.  Selections. 

6.  Shakespeare's  M  Romeo  &  Juliet." 

7.  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline, "  &c. 

8.  Selections    rrom    Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Barrett  Browning's  Poems. 

9.  Selections  from  Thomas  Campbell. 
10.  Milton's  "Paradise  ' 
ix.  Stories  from  "The 

dise. 


Earthly  Para- 


xa.  Byron's  "Childe  Harold."  II. 
13.  whittier,  the  Quaker  Poet. 


14.  Tales  from  Chaucer. 
15-  "  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
x6.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies. 

17.  William  C.  Bryant's  Poems. 

18.  St.  George  and  the  Dragon 
ao.  Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake. 


II. 


ax.  Whittier' s  Poems.  Part  2. 

aa.  Shakespeare's  "Julius  C»sar." 

35.  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner." 

36.  Matthew  Arnold  :  His  Poetry  and 

Message. 
39-  Shakespeare's  "  Henry  V." 
31.  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 
32-  Poems  of  Wordsworth.  I. 
33.  Poems  of  Cowper. 

37.  Wordsworth's  Poems.  II. 

38.  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Eliza  Cook. 
3?.  Milton's  "Paradise  Regained." 

40.  Gray  and  Goldsmith. 

41.  Irish  Ballads. 

42.  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  it." 
43-  Poe,  Holmes,  and  Emerson. 

46.  Longfellow's  Poems.  II. 

48.  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene."  II. 

49.  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and  the 

Scholar.  I. 


51.  "Hymns  that  have  Helped."  (Double 

Number.)  Twopence. 

5a.  Poems  by  Robert  Browning. 

54-  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and  the 

Scholar.  II. 

55-  The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 

56.  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom,  in. 

5Q.  Shakespeare's  "  Richard  11." 

60.  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and  the 

Scholar.  IV. 
6a.  Lady  Lindsay's  Poems. 

63.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

64.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

65.  National  Songs  (Tonic  Sol-fa). 

66.  Tennyson's  "In  Memorlam." 

67.  Shakespeare's  "Tempest." 

68.  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night." 

69.  Shakespeare's  "Henry  VIII." 

70.  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet." 

71.  The  Empire  Day  Reciter. 
7>-  Shakespeare's  Macbeth." 


One  Penny  each,  or  ljd.  if  sent  by  post.    Seven  and  Sixpence  per  100  to  Schools,  carriage  paid. 
Threepence  each  if  bound  in  Green  Cloth.    By  post,  4d. 
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A  HAIR  CUBE  with  a  Scientific  Reason. 

When  the  Hair  Roots  are  weak  or  affected  by  germs, 

NOTHING  CAN  BE  ANY  GOOD  FOR 

FALLING  OUT  %  R£  M  IT  Jd> 
EARLY  GREY  J  J 

CAPSULOIDS 
Which  alone  Enter  the  Blood,  Kill  the  Germs,  and  then 
RESTORE  THE  HAIR. 
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Mr«.  ROGERS' 

MESSAGE  TO  YOU 


about  HAIR. 


[Copy.] 

Thi  Gapsuioid  Co.  Ltd.  13,  Uxbridgt  Terrace,  Dartmouth  Rd.,  Dublin. 

Gentlemen,  -About  eighteen  months  ago  my  hair  eommenoed  falling  oat.  Thii 

continued  unabated  for  nearly  tlx  months,  in  ipite 
of  the  constant  use  of  a  number  of  external  cures. 
When  I  say  1  lost  half  a  pound  weight  of  hair 
you  can  judge  how  thin  my  hair  was  whioh  remained. 
Almost  immediately  after  starting  Capsuloids  its 
condition  commenced  to  improve.  So  rapidly  did  this 
progress  that  now  not  alone  hat  my  hair  recovered  the 
quantity  lost,  but  I  have  more  than  ever.  It  is  now 
exceedingly  rich,  glossy,  and  thick,  and  my  husband 
has  found  that  I  have  two  hairs  growing  now 
from  each  hair  root.   It  is  truly  wonderful.  I 

send  for  your  inspection 
my  combings  for  the 
six  months  in  question, 
and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  show  my  hair 
to  any  lady  interested. 
'Yours  faithfully, 
(Mrs.)  I.  M.  ROGERS. 
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Thii  Hair  is  to  be  d  Booksellers,  may 

seen  ia  the  window  k  Packet  On  receipt 

of  tht  office  of  The  Capsuloid 
Co.  Ltd.,  47.  Holbom  Viaduct. 
London.  E.C. 

A  remarkable  Photograph  showing  Mrs.  ROGERS  with  an  exceedingly  thick  head  of  Hair,  all 
•f  which  wan  produced  by  taking  Capauloldn.    She  In  looking  at  an  onormooa  mass  of  Hair,  all 
^   St  which  foil  OMt  whllo  ahn  wan  ■aolonnly  rubbing  hor  ncalp  with  externa!  Hair  preparations.   
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24.  Tale  of  a  Donkey 
35.  Sinbad  the  Sailor 
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37.  Labours  of  Hercu 
2  .  Robinson  Crusoe. 

29.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

30.  Perseus  the  Gorg 

31.  Famous  Stories 

32.  Coal-Munk-Peter, 
33-  Aladdin  and  the  ■ 
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36.  Great  Events  in  1£ 
37-  The  Stolen  Princ*> 

38.  Seven  Champions 
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1.  Macaulay's  "  Lay* 
2  Scott's  Marmio: 

3.  Byron's  "Childe 

4.  Lowell's  Poems. 

5.  Burns'  Poems.  S 

6.  Shakespeare's  " ! 

7.  Longfellow's  *'Ei, 

8.  Selections  rrom 

Barrett  Brown 

9.  Selections  from  1 

10.  Milton's  "  Paradl 

11.  Stories  from  "T 
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12.  Byron's  **Childe 
13-  Whlttier.  the  Qui 

14.  Tales  from  Chau 

15.  "  Milton's  Paradi 

16.  Moore's  Irish  Me 
17-  William  C.  Bryar 
x8.  St.  George  and 
20.  Scott's  "Lady  oi 

One  Penny 


ABOUT  YOUR  HAIR. 

Do  you  really  wish  to  know 


How  the  Hair  Grows. 

How  the  Hair  is 

Supplied  with  Oil. 

How  the  Hair  is 

Attacked  by  Germs. 

Why  the  Hair  Falls  Out. 


Why  the  Hair  becomes 
Prematurely  Grey. 

Why  Baldness  with  abso- 
lutely dead  hair  roots 
can  never  be  cured. 

Why  the  External  Hair 
Treatment  is  simply 
nonsense. 


WHY  CAPSULOIDS  MUST  AND  DO  CURE. 


WHEN  A  HAIR  IS  PULLED  OUT  IT  BREAKS  OFF  GENERALLY  AT  THE  UPPER  PART 
OF  THOSE  CROWING  CELLS  at  the  bottom  or  the  hair  shown  in  the  picture  on  back  page,  bXit  so  long  it 
the  lowest  layer  of  cells  remains— that  is.  those  which  lie  right  against  the  little  blood  vessels  on  the  under  »idc— 
a  new  hair  is  certain  to  grow,  for  the  cells  go  right  on  multiplying  and  growing,  pushing  upwards,  and  before 
long,  if. you  were  to  watch  the  surface,  you  would  see  anew  hair  peeping  out  at  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
daily  growing  longer. 

ALL  THE  STRENGTH.  VITALITY,  COLOUR,  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  HAIR  IS 
DEPENDENT  ON  THE  BLOOD,  as  it  grows  entirely  from  the  little  cells  which  draw  their  nourishment  and 
colour  from  the  blood,  and  it  is  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  (which  are  formed  by  taking  Capsulolds)  that 
supply  all  the  colouring  matter,  and  which  also  make  the  roots  grow  and  the  hair  become  long  and  luxuriant. 

YOU  CAN  ALSO  SEE  FROM  THE  PICTURE  THAT  THE  HARMFUL  GERMS  ARE  FOUND 
ONLY  IN  THE  CELLS  IN  THE  LOWER  PART  OF  THE  HAIR  ROOT;  those  germs  multiply  very 
rapidly,  a  great  many  being  found  in  a  single  growing  cell,  but  they  can  only  multiply  when  the  blood  has  lost  a 
great  many  of  Its  red  corpuscles.  When  they  multiply  rapidly  they  spread  around  into  all  of  the  cells  0/  the 
lower  part  of  the  root,  and  make  the  whole  of  that  part  soft  and  spongy,  so  soft,  in  fact,  that  the  hair  eas 
away  from  its  connection,  and  as  it  is  firmly  held  only  at  the  bottom,  it  then  falls  out.  Clearly,  you 
cure  this  falling  out  by  FIRST  KILLING  THOSE  GERMS,  that  is  something  your  Common-sen* 
once  tell  you,  and  therefore,  any  treatment  which  does  not  with  certainty  kill  the  germs  cannot  be  of  anv  uu 
whatever;  even  nourishing  the  Toot  of  the  hair  will  do  no  good  so  long  as  the  germs  are  still  alive,  but  when  you 
have  a  remedy  that  will  kill  th-  *erms,  and  then  nourish  the  roots.  YOU  KNOW  POSITIVELY  THAT  YC 
HAVE  A  GENUINE  SC'cNTlFIC  CURE,  no  matter  what  anyone  may  tell  you. 

You  can  as  easily  wat-tr  a  tree  by  rubbing  the  water  upon  its  branches,  as  you  can  nourish  a  hale  by  rubbing 
stuff  upon  the  scalp. 

SCIENCE  HAS  TAUGHT  US  THAT  THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  KILL  THE  GERMS  IS  BY 
MAKING  MILLIONS  Of  NEW  RED  BLOOD  CORPUSCLES.  Your  Common-sense  will  teJlyoualw 
that  it  is  important  to  MI  the  germs  rapidly  before  they  have  completely  destroyed  the  life  of  the  growing 
cells.  As  it  has  been  p  ->  ed  scientifically  that  nothing  which  has  ever  been  discovered  equals  Capsuloidi  fur 
rapidly  making  millions  »«  new  red  corpuscles,  and  making  them  of  such  a  character  that  they  quickly  bring  about 
the  death  of  those  germs.  IT  IS  CLEAR  THAT  THE  ONE  AND  ONLY  CURE  FOR  PREMATURITY 
GREY  AND  FALLING  HAIR  IS  FOUND  IN  CAPSULOIDS. 

It  is  because  the  germs  multiply  so  rapidly  in  many  cases,  as  for  example,  Mrs.  Rogers',  whose  photo  and 
testimonial  appear  on  the  first  page  of  this  inset,  that  Capsuloids  are  absolutely  essential,  for  they  make  new 
red  ccpuscles  more  rapidly  than  any  other  remedy  in  the  world,  and  those  corpuscles  stop  their  multiplying 
and  destroy  them  before  they  have  utterly  ruined  the  hair  roots.  Nothing  else  has  ever  %>ccn  discovered  that 
will  do  it  rapidly  enough.  Note  how  quickly  they  made  the  red  corpuscles  that  destroy  the  millions  of  f  c 
which  were  ruining  Mrs.  Rogers'  hair  roots.  If  all  the  growing  cells  in  the  bottom  of  the  hair  root  arc  < 
then  you  can  no  more  make  that  dead  root  grow  than  you  can  make  a  tree  with  only  dead  roots  grow.  Yrt 
there  are  persons  so  dishonest  as  to  tell  you  that  by  rubbing  your  head  when  the  hair  roots  are  utterly  dead  yo 
can  make  the  hair  grow. 

THAT  LITTLE  OIL  GLAND  WHICH  YOU  SEE  AT  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  HAIR. discharge*  i 
oil  around  the  hair.    When  the  red  corpuscles  are  so  altered  that  the  hair  falls  out  or  becomes  prtrnMlftCfyt 
grey,  the  little  oil  glands  are  also  affected,  and  do  not  supply  enough  oil,  or  it  is  unhealthy,  and  thus  the  hair 
becomes  dry  and  brittle.  These  glands  get  all  their  nourishment  from  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  ThereforeL 
they  are  cured  by  raking  CAPSULOIDS  quite  as  quickly  as  the  railing  out  and  premature  greynetl  of  the  hatr 
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Effect  of  Rubbing  the  Scalp. 


Everyone  knows  that  rubbing  the  scalp  simply  makes  more  blood  run  to  it  for  the 
ment.  Now  if  your  blood  was  In  such  a  condition  that  harmful  germs  settled  and 
implied  in  your  hair  roots  and  caused  your  hair  to  fall.  Is  there  any  sense  in  trying 
brintf  that  same  blood  back  again  to  the  hair  roots 7 

Put  this  question  to  those  who  would  persuade  yon  to  believe  that  there  was  some 
imUrfuUy  special  virtue  in  rubbing  the  scalp  when  your  common  sense  tells  you  that 
I  that  it  does  is  causing  a  little  local  congestion. 
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land  Place,  W. 
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r  tin, — Since 
Capsutoida  my 
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and  glossier, 
addition,  it  has 

*o  very  much 
.R  that  I  believe 
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GROWING  FROV 
ROOT  ON  MY 
Cap&uloids  have 
ad  marvellous 


results  In  my  case, and 
I  am  sending  you  this 
photograph    in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  causing 
others,  who,  like  me, 
were  alarmed  about 
„  their  hair,  to  Imme- 
^^diately  start  taking 
SCapsuloids.  This 
photograph  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  length, 
lustre,  and  thickness 
of  my  hair. 

Gratefully  yours, 
(Mrs.)B.  DORRINGTON. 


Dear  Siri,-"  8,  Oakdale  Yard*  Seacombe. 

I  wifh  to  testify  tp  the  value  of  Cansuloids.  Some 
time  ago  rey  hair  began  to  fall  out  and  became  very  thin. 
I  tried  several  external  remedies  with  no  results,  ""hen 
t  decided,  to  try  Capsuloids,  and  in  a  shoiJ  ttivt.  1 
noticed  a  marked  improvement.  I  continued  to  take 
'Hera,  with  the  result  that  my  halt  is  now  both  STKOpIG 
<WD  THICK  JtGAlfi.  \  am  convinced  after  ray 
experience  that  for  falling  hair  external  treatment  if 
«uelei».  \  am,  yours  faithfully.  WM.  E.  DAVIS. 


43,  Ashwell  Street,  NetherficJd.  Notts. 
Dear  Sirs.— 1  take  great  pleasure  in  writing  to 
inform  you  how  pleased  1  am  with  the  result  of 
taking  Capsuloids.  1  have  taken  them  for  some 
months,  and  whereas  my  hair  was  thin  and  dull 
looking,  it  is  now  beautifully  THICK  and  glossy. 
Believe  me  to  remain, 

Very  gratefully  yours.  C.  MAJOR, 
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STEM 


TOD  CAN  kill  the  harmful  germs  In  the  hair  roots  which  make  th| 
hair  fall  out  and  become  prematurely  grey ; 

TOU  CAN  make  the  hair  soft  and  silky  and  remove  all  the  brittleness 

YOU  CAN  improve  the  color  and  lustre  of  your  hair;  and 

YOU  CAN  so  nourish  the  hair  roots  that  TWO  HAIRS  WILL  G 
FROM  EACH  ROOT  WHERE  ONLY  ONE  HAIR  GREW  BEFC 

thus  making  it  twice  as  thick,  by  taking 

CAPSULOID 


LOOK  AT  THIS  DIAGRAM,  which  8HOW8 

A  HAIR  (GREATLY  MAGNIFIED)  WITH  THE  HARMFUL 


Germs  whigh  cause 
Premature  Greynes* 


the  Falling  Out  and 


(a  ) papilla 
of  true  skin 


Look  at  this  picture 
growing  hair  greatly  ma 
and  learn  how  your  hair 
why  it  becomes  premsi 
grey,  why  at  times  it  does 
grow  rapidly,  and  why  it 
oat.  The  whole  hair  is  made 
little  cells  which  were  pi 
by  the  multiplication  of 
growing  cells  which  form 
very  bottom  of  the  hair  root; 
whioh  lie  directly  over  th« 
blood  vessels.    Those  £ro< 
cells  take  all  their  nouris1" 
from  the  rich  red  blood  a 
passes    through  those 
vessels.   There  Is  no  gnr 
the  hair  above  that  point 
growing  and  the  coloring 
takes  place  there,  and  as  Up 
the  hair  poshes  upwards, 
harmful  germs  In  those  gro 
colls  so  injure  them  that  lbs 
root  beoomes  loose,  or  tbs 
prematurely  grey.  To  curs,  yssT 
must  kill  the  germs,  and 
oan  be  reached  and  killed 
through  the  blood,  and  the 
remedy  which  will  give  the  I 
the  rich  red  corpuscles  that 
necessary  to  kill  the  germs 
restore  the  hair  is  CAPSUL01DS. 


1)0SE.- 


•Ttvo  just  before,  or  during  the  early  part  of%  sack  mm  I,  three  tiwe 

,\V>  dunes  should  be  vtuvted  until  the  mre  is  vomtJ.eU, 


From  all  Chemists  and  Stores  at  2/3  per  box,  or  from 

THE  CAPSULOID  COMPANY  Limited,  47,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London.  E  C 
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swr*  SPECIAL  SAMPLE  given  'when  this  Coupon  is  enclosed  and  three 

from  us;  LARGER  SAMPLE  with  six. 

Foreign  Orders  must  be  accompanied  by  postage,  and  remitted  in  the /orm  of  Money  Order. 
Cross  all  Postal  0*ders  and  make  fiavibie  to  The  Cmpsuloid  Company  l.tmitea. 
Note. — Alt  goods  sent  in  Plain  Sea  leu  Wrapper. 

Send  for  FREE  HAIR  BOOKLET,  which  r/.ves  full  explanations. 
Call  and  have  your  Hair  Examined  Frer , 

Between  10  to  1  and  2  to  5. 


hexes  are  ordered 


review  or 
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A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  WORLD 

and  its  places  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  everyone.  In  this  Twentieth  Century  of  bustle  and 
business  no  one  can  afford  to  neglect  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge — especially  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  we  live  in.  Such  a  knowledge  is  of  first  importance  to  every  business  man 
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WORLD-WIDE  ATLAS 
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What  Purchasers 
Think  of  It. 

"  I  find  it  well  worth  three  times 

the  price  I  paid  for  it" 
44  I  consider  the  Atlas  excep- 
lal  good  value." 
doubtedly  an'  excellent 
eduction,  and  quite  ex- 
ded  my  expectatioIls.,, 
rler  it  a  marvel  of 
ipness." 

ry  well  pleased  with 
Mimgly  useful." 


Please  send  me  a  Copy  of  W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston's 

World-Wide  Atlas 

(LATEST  EDITION) 

for  which  I  enclose  78m  6dm  in  payment 

Residents  abroad,  if  unable  to  obtain  it  from  the  local  Booksellers,  may 
have  it  sent  direct  from  the  Publishers  by  Registered  Book  Packet  on  receipt 
of  8*.  4d. 

Name  


Address 


W.  &  A.  K.  JOHNSTON,  Ltd.  (Dept.  R.R.), 

Kdlna  Works,  Castor  Road,  EDINBURGH; 
7,  Paternoster  Square,  LONDON,  CO. 
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The 

"Allenbtirys"  DIET 
is  recommended  in 
place  of.  gruel  and 
ordinary  milk  foods 
for  Dyspeptics,  In- 
valids and  the  Aged. 
It  is  an  ideal  diet 
in  the  sick-room 
being  very  nutri- 
tious and  easy  of 

digestion. 
It  can  be  made  in  a 
minute  by  the  ad- 
dition   of  boiling 
water  only. 


d /grit  M>£/rts6me/?t  for  Ge/?e/&/ £/se. 


enbgms* 


DIET 


Tint  1/6  &  3/-  of  Chemists,  Ac.    Large  uuftpM  teat  fur  3  peony  stamps. 
ALLEN  &  HAN  BURNS  Ltd.,  Lombard  Street,  LONDON. 


The 
'Allenburys"  Dt 
is  readily  dige 
by  those  who 
unable  totakecotir*! 
milk  and  is  partiou-| 
larly  serviceable  :" 
convalescence  audi 
as  a  light  supper] 
diet. 

The  "Allenburys* 
DIET  is  a  food  foH 
Adults  and  is  quite  j 
distinct  from  th;a 
"Allen  bury  sn  Foods  J 
for  Infants 


TYPEWRITERS 


MSS.  Copied 


BOUGHT,  SOLD, 
EXCHANGED, 
REPAIRED, 
and  HIRED. 

Shorthand  and  Typists 
sent  out  with  Machines 
from  5/-  per  day  or  £1 
per  week. 
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74,  CHANCERY   LANE,  LONDON. 

And  at  92.  Queen  St.,  E.C.  (Cheapslde  end). 


kv  KILLS 


THE  ELITE  OF  HAIR  TONICS.  SELLS  BY  MERIT  ALONE. 


\WvX  of  nil  »lr«*sin«s  for  the  hair   it  feeds.  UieMIITM, 
KtronKthenw.  and  »«eitutinen  weak  hiilr. 

In  Flasks, 

5  6,  3  -  and  2/-. 

J  A  VOL  SHAMPOO, 

3d.  and  1/- 

(ttox  op  5). 


Entitles  bearer  to  a  2/-  flask  of  JAVOL  for 

trial  at  1/-  on  preservation  to  any  Chemist 
-failing  him,  send  P.O.  I  -  direct.  10. 


JAVOL  00., 


BPPOE  HOW,  LONDON.  E.C 


USE 


~1 


BRASSO 

Metal 
Polish 

and 

see  what  a  difference 
it  makes. 


MADE  BY 

RECKITT  &  SONS,  LteL 
■■II  and  London. 


AFTER  INFLUEN 

AUKLANDS  NERVE  TOW 

thta  la 

THE  FINEST  POSSIBLE  REMEDY 


Weakness,  Loss  of  Appetite,  Sleeplessness,  Depression, 

Just  a  few  drops  in  water,  between  meals,  works  wonders  in 
restoring  vitality.  1/2,  2/9,  and  4/6.  *  P«* 

W.  H.  AUKLAND  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
96,  Cam  den  Road.  London.  W.W»  ,  _  > 


Printed  by  William  Clowes  and  Sons,  Limited.  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street,  S.E..  and  Great  Windmill  Street,  W..and  Published  by  thr 

Proprietor  at  30  and  40.  Whitefriars  Street.  London,  R.C. — May,  tgo8. 
_  Sole  Adverthcmmt  Contractors:  Tmi\  II  addon  &  Co.,  Central  Advertisement  Offices.  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C 
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Mr.  Lloyd -George's  Policy 

OF 

Peace  by  Hospitality. 

Character  Sketch: 

JOSEPH  BIBBY: 

Oil-cake  Crusher  and  Preacher. 
PAGEANTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 
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Lord  Esher  » The  Life  &  Letters 

ON  j! 

General  Gordon. 


OF 


Herbert  Spencer. 


EDITORIAL  OFFICE : 


14,  NORFOLK  ST.,  STRAND,  W.C.i 


This  Magazine  can  be  posted  to  any  address  for  One  Year  for  8/6. 
(The  Subscription  for  Canada  ^USj&SS&ISt'K.  . 
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Congreve's  Elixir 

has  never  been  superseded  as  a  remedy  for 

CONSUMPTION, 

CHRONIC  BRONCHITIS.  ASTHMA,  COUGHS 
AND  COLDS. 


CONGREVE'S  ELIXIR  is  sold  by  all  Chemists  at  i/if,  2/9,  4/6 

and  1 1/-  per  bottle. 
Mr.  Congreve's  new  book  on  Consumption  and  other  Diseases  of  the 
Lungs  will  be  sent,  pos-  free,  tor  Sixpence,  from  Coombe  Lodge, 
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PLEX  MULTICOPIER 

THE  NEW  DUPLICATOR  FOR  EVERY  BUSY  MAN. 


No  Gelatine 

No  Stencil 
No  Meddlesome  J^/Vf* 
Proce... 


100  Copies  from  Pen, 
Type,  or  Pencil  in  a  few 
Minutes. 

Complete, 


QUADRUPLEX  CO.,  Dept.  21, 88,  Goswell  Rd.,  London,  EX. 

Catalogue  Free. 

TRUSSES,  BELTS, 

and 

Every  Article 

for 

Sick  Nursing 

44  VARIX^  all  about  Elastic  Stockings, 
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post  free  two  stamps. 
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Avcc 

le  Porte-Plume 
a  Reservoir 

Vous  pourrez  /aire  Voire  correspondance  SANS  ENNUI. 


visiter  nos  magasins  et 
d' essay  er  un  de  nos  excel  - 
lents  Porte  -  plumes  a 
Reservoir  "Swan." 
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Fairy  Tales  from  Japan.  125. 

Fairy  Tales  from  Africa.  f*6. 

Dick  Whlttlngton.  A  Musical  Play.  X27. 

John  Gilpin.  128. 

Stories  from  Chaucer.  129. 
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Animal  Stories.  13a. 

The  Pled  Piper  of  Hamelln.  133. 

Little  Snow  White.  134. 

A  Seaside  Story.  135. 
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Recitations  for  Schools.  Part  2. 
Blue  Beard  (a  Fairy  May). 
The  Fairy  of  the  Snowfiakes. 
Sunday's  Bairn. 
The  King  and  the  Woodcutter. 
Thor  and  the  Giants. 
The  Wishing  Carpet, 
and  112.  The  Water-Babies 
The  Story  of  Hiawatha, 
Songs  and  Games. 
Holiday  Stories. 
Prince  Want-to-Know. 
The  Slave  of  the  Lamp.  A  Play. 
By  the  Christmas  Firelight. 
Ivanhoe. 
Robin  Hood. 

Parables  for  Little  People. 
Rambles  of  a  Rat.  By  a.  l.  O.  E. 
The  House  in  the  Wood. 
The  Chief  of  the  Giants. 
Letters  from  Fairyland. 
Cecily  among  the  Birds. 
Merry  Men  of  Gotham. 
Red  Riding  Hood.  A  Play. 
Mother  Michel  and  her  Cat. 
The  Yellow  Dwarr,  &c. 
The  Flying  Dutchman. 
The  Mouse-Princess. 
"  King  of  the  Golden  River." 

Lady  of  the  Lake  M  (In  Prose). 
The  Mad  Tailor. 
The  Animals  at  "The  Zoo." 
The  Magic  Rcse. 
A  Summer  In  Squirrel-Land. 
What  Katie  Did. 

The  Babes  in  the  Wood.   A  Play. 
The  Foolish  Fox. 
and  143.  Alice  In  Wonderland. 
The  Giant  with  the  Golden  Hairs. 
Old  Fireside  Tales. 
"The  Wild  Swans." 
**  Lear's  Book  or  Nonsense." 
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Heroes  In  Real  Life. 
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Selections  from  Thomas  Campbell. 

Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost." 

Stories  from  "The  Earthly  Para- 
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Byron's  "Childe  Harold."  II. 
Whittier,  the  Quaker  Poet. 
Tales  from  Chaucer. 
"  Milton's  Paradise  Lost  "  II. 
Moore's  Irteh  Melodies. 
William  C.  Bryant's  Poems. 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 
Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake." 


2x.  Whlttler's  Poems.  Part  2. 
32.  Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar." 
25.  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner." 
2  j.  Matthew  Arnold  :  His  Poetry  and 

Message. 
29.  Shakespeare's  "Henry  V." 
3x.  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

32.  Poems  of  Wordsworth.  I. 

33.  Poems  of  Cowper. 

37-  Wordsworth's  Poems.  II. 

38.  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Eliza  Cook. 

39.  Milton's  "Paradise  Regained." 

40.  Gray  and  Goldsmith. 

41.  Irish  Ballads. 

42.  Shakespeare's  "  As  You  Like  it." 

43.  Poe,  Holmes,  and  Emerson. 
46.  Longfellow's  Poems.  II. 

48.  Spenser's  "Faerie  Queene  "  II. 
49-  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and  the 
Scholar.  I. 
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55 
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59.  Shakespeare's  "  Richard  II." 

60.  Poems  for  the  Schoolroom  and  the 

Scholar.  IV. 

62.  Lady  Lindsay's  Poems. 

63.  Lamb  s  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

64.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

6^.  National  Songs  (Tonic  Sol-fa). 
66.  Tennyson's  *TIn  Memorlam. 
67-  Shakespeare's  "Tempest." 

68.  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night" 

69.  Shakespeare's  "Henry  VIII." 

70.  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet." 

71.  The  Empire  Day  Reciter. 
7*.  Shakespeare's  "  Macbeth." 
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The  way  to  purity  is  through  knowledge. 
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By  Mary  E.  Mann. 
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NOW  READY.  No.  8.  t3d.  No.  8.  Order  at  once. 
" THE  LADY'S  WORLD" 

FANCY  WORK  BOOK. 
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Price  3d.     By  Poet,  4id. 

Contain*  s — The  newest  ideas  for  making  up  dainty  and  cosy  Children's 
Knitted  and  Crochet  Garments  and  popular  Bazaar  Articles,  5  o'clock 
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all  over  the  world. 
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Sectional 
Bookcase 


Novel   in  idea,  admirable  in  construction, 
faultless    in   finish  —  a    Twentieth  Century 
triumph.    No  man  of  taste  should  be  without  a 
'GUNN"  Bookcase  in  his  library.    Each  sec- 
tion-- which  may  be  purchased  separately  —  is 
fitted  with  sliding  glass  doors,  affording  protection 
from  dust  and  damp. 

%   The   "GUNN"  is 
the  most  popular  and 
convenient  of  Sectional  I 
Bookcases  and  is  alike  I 
pre-eminent  for] 
Quality,  Material. 
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Value. 
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Com  Flour  Blancmange 
is  a  capital 
Summer  Sweet, 

equally  popular  with  young  and  old. 
To  have  it  at  its  best  observe  these 
important  points : — 

U  Use  pure  milk  without  water* 
2.  Have  the  proper  proportion  of 

Corn  Flour  to  milk  (see  recipe). 
3*  — and  very  important— give  10 

minutes  brisk  boiling,  always 

stirring. 

4.  Use  only  and  always 

Brown  &  Poison's 

"Patent"  Com  FloilI\ 

British  made  by  British  labour. 


I'The  Best  of  Educations 

It  is  the  great  ambition  of  nearly  every  intelligent  man  and  \ 

woman  to  travel— to  "  see  the  world."    Rightly  so,  for  travel  \ 

is  the  best  of  educations,  broadening  one's  views,  enlarging  J 

one's  horizon,  creating  new  aims  and  objects  in  one's  life.  \ 
Yet,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  the  great  majority  cannot 
achieve  their  ambition.    Now,  however,  that 

THE  WORLD  OFTO  DAY 

By  A.  R.  HOPE  MONCRIEFF, 

has  been  published,  you  can  secure  practically  all  the  educa- 
tional benefits  that  extensive  travel  confers,  while  sitting 
comfortably  in  your  armchair  at  home.  For  "THE  WORLD 
OF  TO-DAY"  presents  in  descriptive  text  and  magnificent 
illustrations  a  veritable  cinematograph  presentment  of  the 
whole  world. 


Each  volume  is  nf  in.  high  and  7}  in.  wide. 


The  owner.of  THE  WORLD  OF  TO-DAY  can,  by  means  of  its 
six  magnificent  volumes,  visit  every  state  and  every  country  in 
turn.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  upon  leaving  each  country  he  is  presented— bv  means  of  the  work's  "  Commercial  Surveys"— with  an  accurate 
record  of  it  s  industries,  population,  climate,  imports,  exports,  and,  in  fact,  with  all  information  he  could  possibly  desire.  It  is 
this  feature  which  makes  the  work,  as  an  education,  actually  superior  to  personal  travel,  because  no  traveller  could  Limself  collect 
the  mass  of  special  information  these  "Commercial  Surveys  "—illustrated  with  "  show-it-at-a  glance  "  diagrams—  suppl v.  Pleat* 
1  his  work  has  no  rival.  There  is  no  other  like  it— save  one  published  a  decade  since,  at  the  enormous  price  of  n* 
1680  pages  of  clear  and  large  type,  24  delightful  coloured  plates,  24  up-to-date  folding  coloured  maps— Sir  H.  Johnstcn,  ..  tSw*!,^? 

the  great  traveller,  specially  commends  these— and  750  of  the  most  interesting  world  photographs  ever  collected.  To-day  "in  6  roU. 

comprised  in  6  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  im.tginahle,  make  up  the  wo»k.  (foreign rurtomer* are 

41  with  signed  order  form,  brings  the  complete  set.  carriage  pa  d.  For  the  business  man  in  search  y^  , aJ.*b£i,"HL  \  t*JT*»ni"J,?^1 
law  "uW  m*rket*ior  his  Soods  or  personal  services,  for  all  thinking  of  emigrating,  for  the  y^  to SSrSdu£S  I  «SS3 
I  teacher  who  wishes  to  make  a  success  in  geographical  instruct  ion.  for  all  interested  in  y^  %h  and  agree  to  complete  purrhw 
■  the  world  in  which  we  live,  thi- wurk  is  r«?ally  indispensable.  The  illustrated  booklet,  y^  J*  making  Jl  further  pajroienU  oi 
specimen  coloured  plate,  and  "Evidence  "  of  the  wo  k  s  worth  given  by  famous  men,  all  yours 
on  application.  ^ 
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Towards  Peace. 


LONDON,  June  zst,  1908. 

Last  month  has  been  notable  for 
its  contributions  towards  the  cause 
of  international  peace.  The  visit 
of  the  French  President  to 
London,  the  visit  of  the  German  Burgomasters,  and 
still  more  of  the  German  pastors  and  priests ;  the 
announcement  of  the  approaching  visit  of  the  King  to 
Russia — all  point  in  the  right  direction.  The  frater- 
nisation of  the  peoples 
goes  on  apace.  London 
as  the  seat  of  the  Anglo- 
French  International  Ex- 
hibition and  of  the  Olym- 
pic Games  is  this  year 
the  natural  focus  of  the 
international  movement. 
The  Pan-Anglican  Con- 
ference and  the  Mission- 
ary Conference,  and  later 
in  the  year  the  Confer- 
ence which  will  collect 
Roman  Cardinals  and 
Archbishops  at  Westmin- 
ster, are  other  evidences 
of  the  tendency  towards 
unity.  Chaos  is  giving 
place  to  Cosmos.  Slowly 
the  crystals  are  precipi- 
tating themselves  round 
a  common  eentre,  and  before  long  the  thousand 
million  human  units  will  wake  up  astonished  to 
discover  that  they  are  all  cells  in  the  body  politic 
of  the  World-State.  Man  marches  after  all,  and 
to-morrow's  camp  fires  will  be  kindled  well  in  advance 
of  the  place  where  we  camped  last  night. 

The  most  welcome  proof  of  the 

progress  towards  the  World-State 
By  Hospitality.     ^       ^  aflforded  for  many  a 

long  day  has  been  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George's  announcement  last  month  that  the  Govern- 


Datiy  ChromcU.\ 


Peace  Manoeuvres. 


ment  has  definitely  decided  upon  undertaking  the 
duty  of  promoting  peace  by  hospitality  as  part  of  the 
functions  of  the  State.  As  our  readers  know,  this 
has  for  years  been  the  first  article  in  the  Peace  policy 
propounded  in  these  pages.  Under  the  quaint  but 
arresting  formula  of  decimal  point  one  per  cent,  we 
secured  the  signatures  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred 
newly-elected  members  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
parties  to  a  declaration  in  favour  of  devoting  one 

pound  for  purposes  of 
peace  and  hospitality  for 
every  thousand  pounds 
spent  in  powder  and 
shot  C.-B.  pledged  him- 
self to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple. Prince  von  Biilow 
expressly  authorised  me 
to  assure  C.-B.  that 
whatever  the  British 
Government  did  in  that 
direction  the  German 
Government  would  fol- 
low suit  When  the  pro- 
posal was  set  forth  with 
some  elaboration  in  the 
May  number  of  •  the 
Review  in  1906  Mr. 
Asquith  wrote  expressing 
his  entire  concurrence 
with  every  word  of  the 
article.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Lloyd-George  to 
signalise  his  advent  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  taking  action  in  the  matter.  His  own 
experience  at  the  Board  of  Trade  had  painfully 
convinced  him  of  the  impossibility  of  adequately 
responding  to  the  magnificent  hospitality  of  other 
Governments  on  the  meagre  resources  of  private 
purses.    He  tells  us  : — 

He  had  always  been  in  favour  of  putting  international 
hospitality  on  a  more  organised  basis,  and  he  fully  agreed  with 
all  that  had  been  said  about,  its  importance  in  improving  our 
He  thought  that  a  great  country  like 
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this  could  •  do  something  in  the  way  of  the  official  promotion 
of  international  goodwill.  He  consulted  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  they  both  agreed  with  him 
that  a  certain  sum  should  be  set  apart  specifically  for 
this  purpose.  They  had  not  yet  arranged  the  organisation 
which  was  to  dispense  that  fund.  The  dispensing  of  it 
would  reauire  discretion,  judgment,  and  discrimination.  He 
thought  tne  Government  ought  to  be  responsible  for  the 
direction,  extent,  and  methods  of  dispensing  the  money  granted. 
They  had  decided  on  the  principle,  and  a  sura  would  be  allo- 
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President  Fallieres  Visits  the  Exhibition. 

King  Edward  is  here  conducting  the  President  over  the  Courts. 

cated.  At  first  it  might  have  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  token 
fund,  as  it  was  impossible  to  calculate  a  year  in  advance  how 
much  should  be  set  apart.  Indeed,  the  amount  might  have  to 
vary  from  year  to  year.  The  hospitality  ought,  however,  to  be 
worthy  of  a  great  country,  which  had  taken  a  lead  in  many  great 
movements,  such  as  the  peace  movement. 

The  precise  amount  to  be  voted  is  left  purposely 
indeterminate.    Decimal  point  one  per  cent,  of  the 


War  vote  works  out  at  about  .£50,000  a  year,  and  this 
was  the  sum  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at 
first  proposed  to  appropriate.  It  was  decided 
to  begin  with  ^20,000,  leaving  room,  however,  for 
future  increase  when  necessary. , 

The  precise  amount  allocated  for 
Mr.  Harcourt's     purposes  of  international  hospi- 
New  Post.       tality  is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

What  signifies  is  that  the  State 
has  recognised  at  last  that  Prince  Biiiow  was  right 
when  he  said  that  the  best  way  to  work  for  peace  was 
to  promote  the  international  interchange  of  friendly 
visits,  and  that  the  exercise  of  national  hospitality  is 
too  important  a  factor  to  be  left  any  longer  solely  to 
the  haphazard  of  voluntary  effort.  Mr.  Lewis  Har- 
court,  it  is  understood,  will  be  told  off  to  act  as 
Director  of  National  Hospitality,  under  the  nominal 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  will  probably  have  a  small  unofficial  committee 
to  assist  him,  for  no  mistake  could  be  greater 
than  to  imagine  that  the  Government's  action  is 
intended  in  any  way  to  supersede  private  hospitality. 
The  first  thing  Mr.  Harcourt's  new  sub-department 
will  have  to  do  is  to  ascertain  as  closely  as  possible 
what  are  the  available  resources  of  private  or  local 
hospitality,  and  to  secure  their  co-operation.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  of  course,  will  be  his  most  influential 
adviser,  and  with  him  will  come  the  public-spirited 
representatives  of  the  City  Companies  and  other 
associations  which  delight  to  give  dinners.  The 
custodians  of  the  treasure-houses  of  art  and 
science,  whether  national  or  private,  the  ancient 
Universities,  the  owners  of  our  great  newspapers,  the 
guardians  of  famous  pilgrim  shrines,  religious  and 
historic,  the  great  railways  and  shipping  com- 
panies, the  representatives  of  typical  indus- 
tries, the  great  organised  philanthropies — every- 
body, in  short,  who  has  control  of  everything  that 
constitutes  the  greatness  or  the  glory  of  Britain 
ought  to  be  in  touch  with  Mr.  Harcourt  in  order  that 
our  best  may  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  those 
whom  the  nation  desireth  to  honour.  #  The  fund  at 
Mr.  Harcourt's  disposition  will  be  but  as  the  water 
poured  down  the  pump  to  get  it  going.  Now  that  we 
have  got  a  major-domo  ready  to  act  for  John  Bull 
and  to  make  his  guests  at  home  in  Great  Britain,  we 
see  great  developments  ahead 

Sir   Edward   Cornwall,  who  has 
The  had  experience  of  the  joys  and 

International  Hostel,  difficulties  of  international  hospi- 
tality,  asked    Mr.    Asquith  last 
month  if  the  Government  would  not  establish  a 
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Some  photographic  impressions  of  M.  Fallieres,  President  of  the  French  Republic,  who  was  the  guest 
of  the  King  when  he  visited  the  Franco-British  Exhibition  last  month. 
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National  Information  Office  in  London  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  stranger  within  our  gates.  Mr. 
Asquith  was  sympathetic  in  his  response,  but  asked 
for  time  for  consideration.  If  once  the  ideal  of  John 
Bull  as  International  Host  is  firmly  grasped,  the 
establishment  of  an  International  Hostel  in  London 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  more  distinguished  foreign 
visitors,  and  of  information  bureaux  for  all  foreigners, 
without  distinction,  will  be  seen  to  be  indispensable. 
We  cannot  democratise  our  national  hospitality  unless 
we  have  someone  who  is  told  off  to  act  as  the  National 
Head  Porter  to  answer  all  enquiries  and  enable  visitors 
to  know  where  to  go,  what  to  see,  and  to  act  as  general 
representative  of  the  establishment.  If  private  muni- 
ficence provided  a  Hostel  the  nation  might  well 
undertake  to  keep  it  going. 

The  churlishness  with  which  we 
TheDuty       often    treat    the    foreigner,  the 
Not  Being  Churlish,  severity  with  which  we  mulct  him 
in  tips  and  fees,  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  his  right  of  admission,  is  one  of  the 
obstacles  to  the  general  entente  eordiale  which  ought 
to  disappear.    It  is  hardly  credible,  but  the  directors 
of  the  Franco-British   Exhibition  protested  their 
inability  to  give  free  admission  to  the  show  to  the 


athletes  who  are  competing  in  the  Olympic  Gams. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  prints  an  earnest  and  timely 
appeal  to  Londoners  to  make  a  special  effort  thfe 
year  to  render  their  city  pleasant  and  homelike  to  the 
foreigner.    Our  contemporary  says : — 

Let  the  custodians  of  museums  and  public  buildings  do  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  make  the  foreign  visitor  welcome ;  ]£. 
the  great  churches  be  open ;  let  guides  and  interpreters  be 
provided,  and  let  the  utmost  possible  be  done  to  show  everything 
at  its  best.  And  do  not  let  us  forget  that  London  is  likely  vt 
be  fullest  this  year  in  what  is  ordinarily  its  holiday  season,  who 
many  things  go  on  half-time  and  the  cleaner  and  decorator  hare 
their  way.    We  do  not  want  to  curtail  anyone's  holidays,  bo:  a 

freat  opportunity  will  be  lost  if,  during  the  coming  August  aad 
eptember,  the  cathedrals  are  to  be  without  choirs,  the  popohr 
preachers  all  away,  the  public  galleries  half-closed.  The 
authorities  in  these  cases  may  be  expected  not  merely  to  stezA 
and  wait,  but  to  take  the  initiative,  to  provide  special 
facilities  for  parties  of  visitors,  and  to  consider  themselves 
charged  to  make  the  most  and  best  of  that  of  which  they  are 
trustees. 

The  visit  of  thejFrench  President 
tQ  the  Franco-British  Exhibition 
was  made  the  occasion  for  a 
demonstration  in  favour  of  the 
Anglo-French  entente.  As  usual,  over-zealous  persons 
belonging  to  the  category  of  those  who  rush  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
clamouring  for  an  alliance.    The  simple  fact  is  that 
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the  entente  is  already  far  too  much  like  an  alliance  for 
the  safety  and  composure  of  France.  If  it  were  only 
an  entente,  the  Germans  would  never  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  taking  it  out  of  France  if  by  any 
ill  chance  they  quarrelled  with  us.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  paradoxes  of  the  situation  that 
Germany  in  case  of  a  breach  with  England  would 
desire  to  force  France  into  an  alliance  with  this 
country  in  order  to  afford  herself  a  chance  of  getting 
at  someone  whom  she  could  hit,  and  whom  she  could 
compel  to  pay  the  bill  of  England's  war.  So  far  from 
pressing  for  the  stiffening  of  the  entente  into  a  firm 
fighting  alliance",  the  interest  of  the  French  lies  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction.  There  is  no  alliance, 
and  they  ought  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  there 
is  no  understanding  that  would  justify  Germany  in 
attacking  them  in  case  war  broke  out  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  fighting 
alliance,  but  a  European  peace  insurance  league,  in 
which  all  the  Powers  bind  themselves  to  boycott — so 
far  as  they  can — any  Power  which  makes  war  without 
first  resorting  to  one  or  other  of  the  peacemaking 
expedients  recommended  by  the  Hague  Conference. 

It  was  a  useful  counteractive  to 
An  lo^German  *e  Chauvinist  talk  of  a  Franco- 
"Entente.        English  fighting  alliance  that  in 

the  very  month  President  Fallieres 
was  in  London  we  were  entertaining  representatives 
of  the  German  Municipalities  and  of  the  German 
Churches.    We  cannot  be  too  scrupulous  in  making  it 
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known  to  all  the  world,  and  especially  to  our  French 
and  Russian  friends,  that  we  have  no  desire  to  quarrel 
with  the  Germans ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  on 
many  questions  much  more  sympathetic  with  the 
Germans  than  we  are  with  any  other  European 
nation.  We  are,  for  instance,  much  more  closely 
related  to  the  religious  life  of  Germany  than  to 
that  of  any  other  land.  German  Reformers  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  German  philosophers  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  German  scholars  in  the  nineteenth 
profoundly  influenced  the  thought  and  religious  life  of 
Great  Britain.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  the  visit 
of  the  German  pastors,  priests,  and  professors  which  has 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history  united  Protestants  and 
Catholics  in  a  common  act  of  international  and  inter- 
confessional  comity.  The  genuine  enthusiasm  and 
joyous  cordiality  which  these  visits  have  evoked  are 
very  delightful  to  behold.  Mr.  J.  Allan  Baker  and 
Baron  de  Neuville  have  great  cause  for  gratitude  that 
their  initiative  should  have  yielded  such  excellent 
results.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulterior  designs  of  the 
militant  pan-Germans,  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  German  people  and  the 
German  Government  are  sincerely  anxious  to  improve 
and  consolidate  friendly  relations  between  the  two 
nations. 

Before  the  German  pastors  came, 
Dr.  Lunn  had  organised  a  very 
successful  visit  from  the  Burgo- 
masters of  South  Germany,  who, 
headed  by  the  Burgomasters  of  Frankfort  and  Munich, 


Honour  to  Whom 
Honour  is  Due. 
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spent  a  busy  week  in  England,  were  received  by  the 
King,  entertained  at  Windsor,  and  departed  after 
having  had  a  very  good  time. .  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  was  Dr.  Lunn's  municipal  visits  to 
Germany  some  years  ago  which  inaugurated  the  whole  . 
of  these  international  picnics,  which  have  had  such 
excellent  results  in  improving  the  relations  between 
the  two  nations.  And  while  we  are  giving  honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due,  a  special  tribute  of 
praise  should  be  offered  to  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Steamship ,  Company.  This  company,  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  has  shown  itself  also  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited.  Its  director,  Herr  von  Hil- 
molt,  was  the  first  man  to  realise  the  importance  of 
the  proposal  for  the  interchange  of  the  visits  between 
editors.  Since  that  time  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Company  have  been  practically  at  the  disposi- 
tion, without  fee  or  reward,  of  the  various 
parties,  editorial  and  pastoral,  that  have  inter- 
changed visits.  They  began  by  bringing  over 
forty  German  editors,  then  they  sent  a  special 
ship  to  take  sixty  English  editors  from  Southampton 
to  Bremen,  and  then  crowned  the  edifice  by  placing 
135  berths  in  the  most  magnificent  vessel  in  their 
service  at  the  free  disposition  of  the  Committee. 
Roused  by  this  into  a  generous  emulation,  the  Ham- 
burg-American Line  has  undertaken  to  take  back 
about  one  hundred  of  the  pastors  from  Plymouth  on 
the  same  terms.  Such  illustrations  of  a  statesmanlike 
spirit  on  the  part  of  steamship  companies  enables  us 
to  understand  one  of  the  secrets  of  the  growth  of  the 
German  mercantile  marine. 

The  135  German  priests,  pastors 
An  Allegory  and  professors  of  the  English 
the  Weser.       pilgrimage  were  taking  their  first 

meal  upon  the  Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie  when  that  magnificent  vessel  grounded  on 
the  sand  just  off  the  mouth  of  the  Weser.  It  was  in 
vain  that  her  engines  strained  their  utmost  strength  to 
force  her  off  the  shoal.  In  vain  the  great  screws 
churned  up  the  sand  and  water  into  foam.  The  most 
splendid  floating  palace  in  all  the  German  mercantile 
marine  lay  helpless  and  inert — until  the  tide  rose. 
Again  and  again  the  engines  were  set  going,  some- 
times forward  and  sometimes  backward.  The  ship 
would  not  budge  !  Four  hours  we  lay  there  watching  a 
solitary  man  fishing  at  the  base  of  the  Red  Sand  Light- 
house, enjoying  the  sunshine  and  the  vast  expanse  of 
water.  Not  all  the  King's  horses  and  ail  the  King's 
men  could  move  the  ship.  There  was  the  best  will 
in  the  world  on  the  part  of  everybody  aboard.  Never 
were  there  more  powerful  engines  more  intelligently 


directed.  Nothing  availed,  until  silently,  and  almost 
unnoticed,  the  tide  rose  beneath  her  keel.  Then, 
almost  without  an  effort,  she  resumed  her  journey. 
Just  in  such  wise  the  cause  of  Anglo-German  friend- 
ship, which  ran  aground  during  the  South  African 
War,  seems  now  once  more  to  have  the  floodtide 
under  its  keel.  May  it  reach  its  destined  haven  as 
safely  as  did  the  Kronprinzessin  Cecilie : — 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 

^  On  June  9th  the  King  and  the 

Royal  visit       Queen  of  England  will  visit  the 

„  to  Tsar  and  the  Empress  of  Russia 

Russia. 

at  Reval.  The  announcement  was 
somewhat  unexpected,  and  one  "should  not  pump 
spring  water  unawares  upon  a  gracious  public  full  of 
nerves."  That  the  King  should  visit  the  Tsar  was 
right  and  proper.  The  Tsar  has  visited  England,  and 
the  King  has  never  yet  visited  Russia.  But  coming  as 
it  does  immediately  after  the  visit  of  the  French  Presi- 
dent to  London,  the  Reval  trip  set  all  the  alarmists  of 


Nicholas  :  "  My  new  Chamber  makes  me  feel  to  very  ill." 
Edward  :  "  Do  as  I  do ;  have  two  Chambers.   The  more  they  talk  tb* 
less  trouble  they  give." 
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the  Continent  agog.  It  was  reported  that  the  King 
was  off  on  another  of  those  German  isolating  missions 
of  his,  that  he  had  a  secret  treaty  in  his  pocket 
whereby  Turkey  was  to  be  given  to  Russia  in  ex- 
change for  Russian  aid  in  a  war  with  Germany,  and 
so  on  and  so  on.  It  is  to  Englishmen  quite 
incredible  the  nonsense  that  is  swallowed  in  Germany 
about  our  King.  It  seemed  to  me  the  other  day 
when  I  made  a  rapid  visit  to  the  Fatherland  that  the 
brothers  Grimm  had  come  to  life  again  and  were 
entrusted  with  the  editing  of  the  Chauvinist  papers. 
Only  the  genius  that  made  the  gnomes,  the  elves,  and 
the  hobgoblins  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  a  joy  for  ever 
to  all  the  children  of  the  world  is  competent  to  create 
out  of  such  simple,  unpromising  material  as  the  real 
Edward  VII.  the  diplomatic  Raw  Head  and  Bloody 
Bones  with  which  these  editors  scare  their  readers  in 
Berlin.  This  last  effort  of  theirs  was  really  a  chef 
(Tceuvre. 

Edward  VII.  is  a  good  honest  man, 
P1*ab<^lth  a  &ema*  good-natured  gentleman, 
the  Kin*.       a  patriotic  Englishman,  and  a  sin- 

cerexlover  of  peace.  He  is  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign  who  is  not  his  own  Foreign  Minister. 
He  is  very  happy  when  he  can  use  his  admirable  tact 
and  kindly  disposition  as  the  butterboat  of  the  inter- 
national machine,  and  he  is  as  incapable  of  intriguing 
and  conspiring  against  the  security  of  Germany  or  the 
peace  of  Europe  as  he  is  of  throwing  bombs  under  the 
Kaiser's  carriage  or  of  poisoning  the  Pope.  The 
miraculous  ability  with  which  he  is  dowered  by  so 
many  German  critics  does  not  exist  His  reputation 
as  a  modern  Richelieu-Machiavelli  has  been  entirely 
"  made  in  Germany."  The  conception  of  our  King 
as  the  Deus  ex  machina  of  European  diplomacy 
whose  supreme  genius  for  statecraft  has  made  him 
the  idol  of  his  people,  is  the  greatest  creative 
work  of  the  imaginative  genius  of  the  German 
race  since  Goethe  produced  Mephistopheles.  One 
supreme  quality  which  the  King  does  possess  is 
responsible  for  all  these  fairy  tales  of  the  German 
Press.  He  does  know  how  to  hold  his  tongue.  That 
the  Reval  visit  has  no  diplomatic  significance  is  evi- 
dent from  the  fact  that  no  Minister  accompanies  the 
King.  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  is  a  personal  friend,  but 
in  rank  only  a  tchinovnik  who,  although  influential  in 
his  office,  is  not  exactly  a  Minister  of  State. 

Our  Radicals,  or  some  of  them, 

The  Radicals      are  mighty  unreasonable  about 
and 

Russia.         Russia.    The    present  Tsar  has 
done  more  to  realise  the  desires 
of  Radical  reformers  than  any  Tsar  since  Peter 


the  Great.  By  creating  the  Duma  he  has  begun 
the  transformation  of  Russia  into  a  modern  constitu- 
tional State.  By  summoning  the  Hague  Conference 
he  began  the  era  of  modern  internationalism.  No 
monarch  of  our  time  has  been  put  to  so  severe  a  test, 
and  although  he  has  been  dilatory  where  promptitude 
alone  could  have  saved  the  situation,  he  has  never- 
theless deserved  a  high  place  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Yet  because  Russia  was  not  trans- 
formed in  a  decade  into  a  model  State,  because 
repressive  coercion  has  followed  revolutionary 
excess,  and  because  liberty,  as  in  Battersea, 
does  not  reign  in  Moscow  and  Odessa,  protests  are 
raised  against  the  King's  visit  to  the  Tsar.  Really 
some  people  are  getting  so  mighty  particular  nowadays 
they  will  have  to  go  and  live  in  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wilderness  all  by  themselves  alone.  But  that  these 
people  should  be  Englishmen  appeals  to  the  sense  of 
humour.  They  will  be  for  boycotting  Lord  Morley 
next.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  old  Russian 
Tories  are  quite  as  foolish  in  their  stupid  fashion. 
The  Russkoeznamya,  the  chief  organ  of  the  Union  of 
Russian  People,  says  : — 

The  traditional  enemy  of  the  Russian  people  is  sending  its 
monarch  to  Russia  in  order  to  secure  a  rearguard  for  India, 
where  the  warlike  tribes,  headed  by  Afghanistan,  are  struggling 
for  liberty  against  the  oppression  and  exploitation  of  England. 

Seriously  speaking,  these  pharisaic  airs  are  out  of 
place.  The  Russian  Government  has  had  tremendous 
difficulties  to  cope  with,  and  it  is  muddling  through  in 
its  own  way.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  one  of 
our  Radicals  had  been  in  the  place  of  the  Tsar  he 
would  have  done  any  better. 

The  analogy  between  the  Tsar 

Blimderfn*  Criminals 2111(1  visco™t  Morley  of  Black- 
In  India.  burn,  always  close  enough,  is 
becoming  closer  still  now  that  the 
mild  Hindoo  has  taken  to  emulating  the  bomb- 
throwing  Russians.  It  is  unfortunate,  this  outbreak 
of  assassinating  fury,  but  it  will  be  as  impotent  in 
India  as  it  has  been  in  Russia.-  Bombs  are  like 
measles,  they  annoy ;  they  are  not  fatal  like  small-pox. 
They  kill  individuals  here  and  there,  but  the  body 
politic  experiences  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
pin-pricks  from  the  most  successful  assassinations. 
They  are  justifiable  only  as  a  desperate  and  sen- 
sational method  of  advertising  discontent.  In 
India  there  are  so  many  less  objectionable  and  not 
less  effective  methods  of  reclame  that  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  attempt  to  acclimatise  in 
Asia  the  most  ruthless  and  useless  crime  of  the  West 
will  speedily  be  abandoned.  If  the  Indians  really 
desire  to  convince  their  rulers  that  they  are  in  earnest, 
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let  them  stick  to  the  boycott.  One  effective  boycott  • 
carried  out  peacefully  but  resolutely  is  far  more 
embarrassing  than  a  dozen  assassinations.  Witness 
the  effects  of  the  Chinese  boycott  of  American  goods 
a  year  ago,  and  the  excitement  that  has  been  caused 
by  the  Chinese  boycott  of  Japanese  goods  at  Canton. 
Dynamite  is  the  refuge  of  despair.  To  employ  a 
bomb  is  to  admit  that  you  are  at  the  end  of  your 
resources.  Whereas,  if  the  truth  be  told,  the  discon- 
tented in  India  have  still  a  whole  pack  of  good  cards 
up  their  sleeve. 

Asia  is  not  exactly  seething  from 
The  East  end  to  end  like  a  devil's  cauldron. 
Unrest.         But  ^  *s  beginning  to  simmer. 

From  Japan  to  Morocco — for  the 
long  arm  of  Asia  stretches  beyond  the  pillars  of 
Hercules — all  is  in  commotion.  In  Korea  the 
Japanese  report  53  engagements  in  a  month  with 
Korean  rebels,  in  which  549  Koreans  were  killed, 
the  object  being,  as  Marquis  Ito  blandly  explains,  to 
establish  the  independence  of  the  Korean  Kingdom. 
In  Morocco,  the  rival  Sultans  are  in  a  state  of  lively 
effervescent  activity  in  the  interior,  while  the  French 
fight  on  aimlessly  on  both  frontiers.  Persia  is  afflicted 
with  Russian  and  Turkish  troubles  on  her  frontier, 
while  in  her  capital  ferments  revolutionary  anarchy,  blos- 
soming ever  and  anon  into  assassination.  Afghanistan, 
officially  at  peace  and  in  good  relations  with  India,  is 
unofficially  and  sporadically  at  war  on  the  frontier. 
The  Indian  Government  is  at  war  with  the  Moh- 
mands  in  the  North- West,  and  is  face  to  face  with 
sullen  and  occasionally  violent  discontent  in  Bengal. 
China,  in  the  throes  of  regeneration,  is  boycotting 
Japanese  steamers  and  goods  at  Canton,  and  prepar- 
ing for  eventualities.  In  the  Ottoman  Empire  there 
is  for  the  moment  only  the  chronic  Armenian  and 
Macedonian  trouble.  But  the  construction  of  the 
railway  to  the  Red  Sea  makes  us  more  susceptible  to 
variations  of  the  political  barometer  at  Stamboul.  In 
view  of  these  symptoms  of  brooding  storm  happy  is 
the  nation  which  has  no  possessions  in  Asia.  Vacuus 
cantat  coram  latront  viator. 

The  net  effect  of  the  by-elections 

Tne 

Net  Effect       ls  that  Ministers  have  got  through 
of  the         an  unnecessary  ordeal  much  better 
By-Electlons.      ^  they  expected     The  whole 

subject  is  discussed  in  our  Interview  section.  It  is 
evident  that  the  voting  strength  of  the  Liberal  and 
Labour  Parties  in  the  constituencies  has  fallen  about 
1 5  per  cent.,  while  the  voting  strength  of  the  Unionists 
has  risen  30  per  cent  If  this  percentage  of  loss  and 
gain  prevails  generally  and  can  be  maintained,  the 


Opposition  will  feel  that  it  is  morally  justified  in 
using  its  strength  in  the  Upper  House  without  mercy 
in  order  to  force  a  dissolution.  Mr.  Balfour  notoriously 
dislikes  such  a  policy,  but  Mr.  Balfour  also  dislikes 
Protection,  and  in  neither  case  does  his  Party  pay 
much  regard  to  his  likes  and  dislikes. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  wrecked 
Parliamentary     another  Scotch  Bill — that  dealing 
Doinss.         with  Land  Values.    The  House 
of  Commons  has  read  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  a  second  time  by  370  to  205,  after  a  three 
days'  debate,  in  the  course  of  which  much  was  said 
about  compromise,  but  nothing  practical  suggested 
The  Licensing  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  394 
to  148.    Among  other  Bills  advanced  a  stage  last 
month  are  the  following  : — 

May  I.  Shop  Hours  Bill :  Second  reading — 190  to  45. 

May  5.  Scottish  Education  Bill  :  Second  reading. 

May  6.  Port  of  London  Bill  :  Second  reading. 

May  8.  Repeal  Irish  Crimes  Act:  Second  reading — 201 
to  77.  « 

May  II.  Irish  University  Bill :  Second  reading — 344  to  31. 

May  12.  Housing  Bill :  Second  reading. 

May  15.  Access  to  Mountains  :  Second  reading — 177  to  65. 

May  22.  The  Scottish  Local  Option  Bill  :  Second  reading— 
189  votes  to  72. 

May  25.  A  resolution  on  the  Income  Tax  was  carried  by 
230  votes  against  31. 

May  26.  Finance  Bill  read  a  first  time. 

May  26.  Scotch  Home  Rule  Bill  voted  to  be  read  a  first  time 
by  257  against  103. 

May  27.  The  Juvenile  Offenders  Bill  read  a  first  time. 

On  the  whole  there  is  little  excitement  about  the 
Parliamentary  debates,  but  business  is  being  pushed 
forward  steadily. 

The  Budget,  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Asquith  on  May  7th,  is 
chiefly  memorable  because  it 
began  the  Old- Age  Pension  era  by 
promising  5s.  a  week  on  and  after  January  1st,  1909, 
to  every  person  who  has  contrived  to  keep  alive  for 
seventy  years  without  having  made  savings  amounting 
to  1  os.  a  week,  without  getting  into  gaol  for  serious 
crime,  or  without  losing  his  wits,  provided  that  he 
has  either  buried  or  separated  himself  from  an  equally 
aged  wife.  If  his  wife  has  emulated  his  exploit  in 
longevity  Mr.  Asquith  punishes  them  by  a  fine  of 
as.  6d  per  week,  from  which,  however,  they  can  escape 
by  refusing  to  live  together.  The  new  law  therefore 
places  an  annual  premium  of  £6  10s.  upon  separa- 
tion. A  married  couple  living  together  will  only 
receive  ^19  10s.  whereas  if  they  ^quarrel  and 
separate  the  State  will  pay  them  £26  per  annum. 
Even  thus  limited  the  charge  will  amount  to 
^6,000,000  per  annum,  of  which  only  ^1,200,000 
will  fall  due  this  year.    The  pension  is  to  be  paid 


The  Budget. 
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to  anyone  whose  income  from  all  sources  is  not 
i  os.  or  over,  unless  this  money  is  a  superannuation 
allowance  from  a  trade  fund.  The  number  of  people 
whose  income  from  all  sources  will  be  9s.  nd.  per 
week  will  be  considerable.  No  ten  shillings  a  week 
man  will  lose  5s.  a  week  when  by  sacrificing  a  penny 
he  can  bring  his  income  below  the  ten-shilling  limit 
Mr.  Asquith,  besides  providing  200,000  for  Old 
Age  Pensions,  reduced  th6  sugar  duty  by  2s.  4&  per 
cwt,  or  id.  per  lb.,  sacrificing  ^3,400,000.  The 
Opposition  assails  the  Budget  on  the  ground  that  it 
does  not  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation.  But  as  no 
one  knows  what  they  mean  by  that,  and  Lord 
Avebury  believes  it  means  an  excise  duty  on  all 
home  manufactures  when  foreign 
imports  are  taxed,  very  little  interest 
is  taken  in  their  criticisms. 

Free  Trade  makes 
The  Future     a  good  showing  in 
British  Finance,  the  figures  given  by 

Mr.  Asquith  as  to 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt. 
Where  most  Protectionist  countries 
are  finding  that  the  more  they 
broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  the 
more  they  fail  to  make  ends  meet, 
Free  Trade  Britain  has  a  surplus 
of  five  millions  sterling,  and  pays 
off  ^47,000,000  of  debt  in  three 
years.  By  March  31st  we  shall 
have  reduced  the  National  Debt 
to  ^696,500,000,  the  figure  at 
which  it  stood  twenty  years  ago, 
before  the  disastrous  reign  of  the 
Unionists  began.  Mr.  Asquith 
plainly  hinted  that  he  intends  to 
find  the  money  which  will  be  needed 
next  year  for  new  Dreadnoughts 
and  for  Old  Age  Pensions,  not  by  broadening 
the  basis  of  taxation,  but  by  diminishing  the 
annual  reduction  of  the  debt.  At  present  we  are 
paying  off  debt  at  the  rate  of  ^15,000,000  per 
annum.  ,£5,000,000  of  this  for  Old  Age  Pensions 
and  another  ^5,000,000  for  the  new  ironclads  would 
still  leave  ,£5,000,000  available  for  sinking  fund.  Of 
course  we  all  hope  that  we  may  not  need  to  spend 
these  extra  millions  upon  Dreadnoughts.  But  that 
does  not  depend  upon  us.  It  depends  upon  Ger- 
many. We  are  pledged  to  maintain  the  status  quo. 
And  how  much  money  will  be  required  to  do  that  is 
fixed  not  by  us,  but  by  those  who  try  to  alter  it  to  our 
disadvantage. 


Mr.  Asquith 
and 

Woman's  Suffrage- 


The  Prime  Minister,  Mir.  Asquith, 
unlike  his  predecessor,  is  opposed 
to  Woman's  Suffrage.  But  as  two- 
thirds  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  are  in  favour  of  it,  and  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  approved  the  principle  by  a,  majority  of 
170,  he  was  in  a  position  of  some  difficulty  when 
approached  last  month  by  a  deputation  appointed  to 
sound  him  on  the  subject.  He  got  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty very  adroitly.  Usually,  Mr.  Asquith  says  less  than 
he  means,  and  is  not  usually  credited  even  with  all  that 
he  says.  But  on  this  occasion  his  guarded  utterances 
have  been  accepted  in  a  spirit  of  gushing  enthusiasm 
which  I  see  little  to  justify.    All  that  Mr.  Asquith  did 


Westminster  Gazette.} 


No  Regard  for  Their  Reputation. 


Dr.  Chaplin  (Tariff  Reform  Specialist) :  "Did  yon  ever  see  such  a  tiresome  creature  ?  We've 
been  trying  to  convince  bim  that  he's  on  his  last  legs  and  that  we  ought  to  be  operating  on  him,  and 
there  he  is,  livelier  than  ever,  giving  away  Old-Age  Pensions  and  cheap  sugar  I" 

Dr.  Austen  Chamberlain  :  "  It's  too  bad  !   He  has  no  regard  for  our  reputation  ! " 


say  was  that  if  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
insisted  upon  including  Woman's  Suffrage  in  the 
Electoral  Reform  Bill  which  Ministers  contemplate 
introducing  before  the  dissolution,  the  Government 
would  accept  their  decision.  I  suppose  one  or  two 
Ministers  might  resign,  but  the  Government  is  pre* 
pared  as  a  whole,  with  Mr.  Asquith  at  its  head,  to 
accept  Woman's  Suffrage.  So  far,  so  good.  But  Mr. 
Asquith  neutralised  the  effect  of  his  concession  by 
making  two  reserves,  either  of  which  may  be  used  to 
defeat  the  Bill.  First,  he  says,  "  the  change  must  be 
on  democratic  lines" — which,  being  interpreted  by 
some,  means  adult  suffrage;  by  others,  that  all 
married  women  must  share  in  their  husbands'  qualifi- 
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OLD  LONDON  REPRODUCED   IN  THE  FRANCO-BRITISH  EXHIBITION. 

(1)  One  of  the  most  interesting-  sights  of  the  Franco- British  Exhibition  is  the  reproduction  of  Old  London  as 
it  appeared  just  before  the  Great  Fire.  The  reproduction  is  the  work  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Thorp,  architect  The  most 
important  building  is,  of  course,  old  St.  Paul's,  which  has  been  reproduced  from  the  most  authoritative  documents. 

(2)  Old  London  Bridge,  with  St.  Saviour's  Church  (now  Southwark  Cathedral). 
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cations.  Whichever  interpretation  is  adopted  will  be 
equally  fatal  to  any  chance  of  enfranchisement  this 
Parliament.  Secondly,  the  reform  must  have  behind 
it  the  women  of  the  country  as  well  as  the  electors. 
This  may  mean  a  referendum  confined  to  women  or 
open  to  both  sexes,  or  it  may  mean  nothing  at  all. 
On  the  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Asquith's 
pledge  to  justify  the  Suffragists  or  Suffragettes  in 
abating  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  their  activity.  The 
moment  they  can  be  disregarded  with  impunity,  that 
moment  their  claim  will  be  relegated  to  the  Greek 
Kalends. 

Everything  goes  bravely  for  Sir 
The  Festival      E.  Grey's  great  Canadian  corn- 
Quebec,         memoration  at  Quebec.  A  canvas 
city  is  to  be  established  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  visitors.    All  the  surviving 
relatives  of  Wolfe,  Levis  and  Montcalm  have  been 
invited  to  the  festival.    The  Indomitable,  that  Dread- 
nought of  cruisers,  is  to  take  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.    Mr.  Lascellev  is  getting  on  excellently 
with  his  pageant.    The  whole  Empire  is  interested 
in  the  celebration  of  Canada's  birthday,  and  Lord 
Grey's  brilliant  conception  of  the  Consecration  of  the 
Battlefields  bids  fair  to  be  carried  out  with  the  hearty 
goodwill  of  all  concerned.  * 

The  closer  union  of  British  South 
Federation  Africa  has  now  been  brought 
South  Africa.  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics.  At  the  Conference 
which  met  at  Pretoria  a  resolution  for  closer  union 
was  unanimously  adopted.  Natal,  however,  objected 
to  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  National  Con- 
vention. But  there  is  no  justification  for  her 
complaint.  The  idea  was  to  have  all  sections 
and  interests  of  British  South  Africa  represented, 
that  it  should  be  a  Convention  of  the  people  of 
South  Africa,  and  not  only  of  the  four  self-governing 
Colonies.  If  any  State  or  Colony  had  reason  to 
complain  of  the  allotment  it  was  not  Natal  but  Cape 
Colony,  for  while  Natal  has  one  delegate  for  every 
20,000  of  the  white  population,  the  Orange  Free  State 
has  one  for  every  25,000,  the  Transvaal  one  for  every 
30,000,  and  Cape  Colony  only  one  for  every  50,000. 
The  proposed  Convention  will  only  have  power  to 
draft  a  Constitution,  which  will  then  be  submitted  to 
each  State,  and  full  opportunity  will  be  afforded  to 
suggest  amendments  or  propose  terms. 

A  paragraph  that  is  enough  to 
make  an  Englishman's  mouth 
water  appeared  in  the  papers  last 
month,  announcing  that  a  cash- 
on-delivery  system  had  been  arranged  between  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  Egypt,  Malta,  Cyprus,  and  the 
British  post-offices  at  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Beirut, 
Salonika,  and  Tangier.  The  cash-on-delivery  system 
has  long  been  in  active  operation  in  India,  but  when 
we  ask  for  it  here  we  are  told  we  cannot  have  it.  An 
incalculable  boon  which  is  being  granted  with  both 
hands  to  Englishmen  if  they  will  only  go  and  live 
outside  their  own  country — in  Egypt,  Turkey,  or 
India — is  denied  to  them  if  they  remain  in  the  mother- 
land. This  may  be  "  thinking  imperially,"  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  it  would  be  well  if  sometimes 
a  little  more  regard  for  Little  England  was  shown  at 
St.  Martin's-le-Grand. 

Mr.  Churchill  may  be  congratu- 
Wlnston  ChurehUl's  kted  uP°n  having  secured  an  initial 
First.  success,  although  by  the  skin  of 

his  teeth,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
shipbuilding  strike.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  that 
the  strike  was  ever  begun,  and  it  is  well  that  it  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  intervention  of  the  new 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  vote,  how- 
ever, which  accepted  the  settlement  was  very  [close, 
24,145  for  and  22,110  against.  The  whole  story  of 
this  shipbuilding  strike  in  the  North  is  one  of  the 
least  creditable  incidents  in  the  history  of  labour  in 
recent  years. 

The  conquest  of  the  air  proceeds 
The  Conquest  apace.  Last  week  M.  Delagrange 
the  Air.        achieved  a  flight  of  eight  miles  with 

his  aeroplane.  He  flew  at  forty 
miles  an  hour,  and  might  have  gone  on  much  further 
had  he  not  run  short  of  petrol.  The  Wright  Brothers, 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  aviators,  have  come 
again  to  the  front,  and  their  success  was  only  marred 
by  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  steersman,  who  brought 
the  machine  to  the  ground  with  a  crash  by  turning 
the  helm  the  wrong  way.  What  is  wanted  is  an 
aeroplane  which  will  dispense  with  petrol  except  when 
ascending,  but  which  can  glide  as  birds  do  without 
using  their  wings  except  for  balance.  The  most 
ambitious  attempt  yet  made  to  conquer  the  air 
came  to  disastrous  grief  last  month  in  California. 
The  Morre//y  a  huge  balloon  with  aeroplane  attach- 
ments, was  being  experimented  with  in  the  presence 
of  50,000  spectators,  when  the  enormous  gas 
envelope  burst,  and  the  machine,  with  its  sixteen 
occupants,  dropped  75  feet  to  the  ground.  All  the 
passengers  were  maimed,  and  seven  died.  The 
inventor  specially  prided  himself  upon  the  in- 
destructibility of  his  envelope,  and  he  calculated 
upon  being  able  to  sail  150  miles  per  hour.  Bal- 
looning is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  as  a 
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pastime.  Thirty-one  balloons  started  on  May  30th 
in  a  race  from  London,  and  an  aerial  hare-and-hounds 
chase  is  one  of  the  sensations  of  the  season.  Dr. 
Graham  Bell  has  expressed  the  greatest  confidence 
that  a  very  few  years  will  see  every  nation  equipped 
with  fleets  of  the  air  which  will  make  fleets  of  the  seas 
of  very  secondary  concern. 

Mr.  Moberly  Bell  wrote  a  letter 

«  T?16  *,T,mes«"  last  month  asking  me  to  remove 
Past,  Present,  and  .  °  . 

Future.  the  perhaps  unintentional  sugges- 
tion in  my  review  of  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Delane  that  the  circulation  of  the  Times  was 
below  40,000.  If  I  had  been  put  upon  my  oath  I 
should  have  said  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  the  Times  had  more  than  40,000  sub- 
scribers to-day.  Therefore  there  was  no  intentional 
suggestion  on  my  part  that  the  circulation  was  below 
that  figure.  It  went  down  to  about  35,000  at  one 
time,  but  thanks  to  the  ingenuity  and  resource  of 
Messrs.  Bell  and  Hooper  it  has  pulled  up  since  then. 
Mr.  Bell  writes : — 

The  recent  litigations  between  the  proprietors  as  to  allocation 
of  profits  is  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  impression  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Times  had  suffered. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  25  per  cent,  higher  than 
it  was  five  years  ago,  and  owing  to  the  growing  tendency  of 
many  other  newspapers  towards  brevity,  and  therefore  less  com* 
pleteness,  the  demand  for  the  Times  as  a  national  record  will  no 
doubt  increase  not  only  at  home  but  all  over  the  world. 

In  order  to  meet  that  increased  demand  the  Times  will,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  be  considerably  enlarged, 
and  an  elaborate  equipment  of  new  machinery  will  be  installed 
at  Printing  House  Square  capable  of  producing  the  Times 
more  perfectly  and  with  a  much  greater  and  more  rapid  out- 
put than  at  present. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it  I  only  wish  that  Mr. 
Moberly  Bell  had  added  a  postscript  stating  the 
name  of  the  fairy  prince  who  is  providing  the  capital 
for  the  enlargement,  elaborate  equipment,  etc.,  which 
is  to  enable  the  Times  to  renew  its  youth.  Dame 
Rumour  is  a  lying  jade,  but  she  persistently  asserts 
that  his  Christian  name  is  Alfred. 


The  Orient 
in 

London. 


There  is  a  certain  fascination 
about  the  Orient,  an  association 
with  pearls,  the  Arabian  nights,  the 
magic  and  the  mystery  of  Asia. 
Therefore,  it  is,  I  suppose,  that  the  Missionary  Exhi- 
bition, which  is  n.ow  one  of  the  most  popular 
exhibitions  in  London,  is  called  the  Orient. 
It  chiefly  deals  with  India,  China  and  Africa.  The 
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Missionary  Pageant,  which  is  its  chief  centre 
of  attraction,  touches  also  on  Canada,  Central 
Africa,  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  is  an 
exhibition  intended  to  bring  out  the  dramatic  and 
pathetic  side  of  missionary  work,  and  the  solid 
practical  good  done  in  the  mission  field  for  humanity 
and  civilisation.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people  in  this  country  to  whom  the  Missionary 
Societies  supply  almost  all  the  romance  that  they 
are  allowed  to  read  on  Sundays.  Livingstone  and 
Moffat  and  many  another  worthy  did  much  to  alle- 
viate the  dulness  of  the  Sunday  books  of  our  youth  by 
inserting  a  liberal  allowance  of  hunting  adventures  in 
the  midst  of  the  stories  of  their  evangelical  labours. 
What  the  missionary  story,  with  its  lurid  tales  of  lions, 
tigers  and  buffaloes,  with  a  certain  weird  flavour  of 
cannibalism  thrown  in,  was  to  the  evangelical  home 
x>{  the  middle  Victorian  period,  the  Orient  in 
London  is  to  the  spectacle-loving  public  of  to- 
day. The  Exhibition  is  noteworthy  on  account  of 
the  amount  of  voluntary  effort  that  has  been 
called  forth  on  the  part  of  the  young  people,  and 
it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  when  Nonconformity 
does  decide  to  make  a  raid  into  the  theatrical  arena 
it  means  business.  Note  in  this  connection  that 
at  the  farewell  meeting  of  the  German  Pastors  at  the 
Albert  Hall  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  speaking  of  the 


obligations  of  German  Christianity  to  England,  put  in 
the  first  place  the  original  conversion  of  the  Qermans 
by  English  and  Irish  missionaries ;  but  in  the  second 
place  he  emphasised  the  support,  encouragement,  and 
sympathy  given  to  Christian  missions  all  over  the 
world  by  the  flag  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  encourage- 
ment the  German  missions,  whether  Roman  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  had  their  full  share. 

Next  month  it  is  expected  that 

The  "  Big  Bill  Taft "  will  be  nominated 

Amertcan^P^identlal  ^  ±e  ^         by  ^  Repu5Hcan 

Convention.  It  is  understood  that 
Mr.  Taft  has  made  his  peace  with  the  plutocrats 
whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  irritated,  and  therefore  the 
Republican  machine  will  be  financed  as  of  yore.  In 
the  Democratic  camp  the  chances  of  Mr.  Johnson, 
the  Swedish  Governor  of  Minnesota,  are  in  the 
ascendant.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  splendid  man,  despite 
his  little  flourish  about  blotting  out  the  imaginary  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  just 
possible,  if  he  were  selected  instead  of  Mr.  Bryan, 
who  seems  born  to  be  defeated,  the  Democratic  Party 
might  secure  a  term  of  office.  Looked  at  from  this 
distance,  it  seems  as  if  everybody  would  gain  and 
nobody  would  lose  if  the  Democrats  had  a  turn. 
Nothing  is  worse  for  Parties  than  a  monopoly,  and 
it  is  about  time  the  Democrats  had  an  innings. 
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"O  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." — Burns. 


By  Permission  of  the  proprietors  of  "  Punch." \ 

The  Simple  Solution. 

Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Dr.  Clifford  (together— to  new  Minister  of  Education) :  "  Young  man,  yotfre  new  to  your  work,  and  you  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  our  long  experience.    We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  settle  religious  differences  in  a  Christian  spirit  I 
Mr.  Runciman  :  "  Oddly  enough,  gentlemen,  that's  the  very  first  thing  that  occurred  to  me. 


Westminster  Gazette] 


Autres  Temps. 

Thb  New  Invasion. 

Spirit  of  Napoleon  (on  the  cliffs  at  Boulogne) :  "  The  French  President 
landing  in  England  I  Things  must  have  changed  since  my  time  !" 


Pasquino.]  [Tnrib. 

Opening  of  the  Franco-British  Exhibition. 

The  Kaiser  rains  on  the  proceedings, 
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Morning  Leader,  J 

The  Hoppers. 

Austen  :  "  How  d'you  think  it's  going,  Chaplin?  " 

Chaplin  :  "  Dunno  !  We're  getting  a  bit  of  an  advertisement  anyway." 

{Aftvfos  of  the  Hoppers'  Demonstration  in  London,  which  was  got 
up  to  demand  a  40s.  duty  on  foreign  hops.) 


Increasing  the  Fleet 

Germany  (to  Italy  and  Austria) :  "  Look  at  that ! " 
Allies  :  "  Magnificent  !  But  who's  to  pay  for  it  ?  " 
Germany  :  "  Oh,  that's  all  right.   I'm  doing  it  on  credit." 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin . 

The  Practical  Uncle  and  the  Nephew  with  Ideas. 

Nephew  William  :  "  Uncle,  won't  you  come,  too,  and  enjoy  the 
Southern  air  with  us?" 

Uncle  Edward  :  "  No,  thank  you.  Dining  d  la  carte  will  take  me 
such  a  long  time ;  and,  besides,  I'm  eujoying  it  very  much." 

(Carte  —  "  map,"  in  both  German  and  French.) 


Pasquxno.\  [Turin. 

Spring-Love. 
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The  Tsar:  "Come,  come,  my  son.  drop  that  bomb.  Take  to  this 
and  you'll  forget  all  your  troubles. 


Sydney  Bulletin.} 


An  Immigration  Problem. 


A  Friendly  Prjmb  Minister  :  "  Say,  that  infant  doesn  t  seem  to  b* 
doing  too  well.   Can't  I  send  you  over  some  nourishing  food  for  it  ? 

Wade  and  Bent  (in  chorus) :  "We  hates  folk  as  don't  mind  the* 
own  business." 


Brooklyn  Eagle. \ 


Haunted  1 


The  Powers  (on  the  way  to  Vienna) :  44  Had  we  not  better  take  the  vat 

Grves  rather  more  easily  f  " 
ooglc 
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Sydney  Bulletin.} 

The  Search  for  an  Australian  Capital 

According  to  Sydney  Telegraph  both  Mr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Reid  are 
«« willing  to  accept "  Canberra. 

Watson  :  "  This  Canberra  place  looks  very  dry,  George,  but  we  may 
as  well  select  it  to  save  further  walking." 

Reid  :  "  Right,  Chris !  It's  a  beastly  hole,  but  we're  both  going  out  of 
Federal  politics,  and  we  won't  need  to  live  here." 


The  Mohmand  Rising. 

A  loyal  cartoon  which  appeared  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  on  the  frontier. 


Hindi  Punch.] 


{Chicago  Tribune.] 

New  Outline  Maps. 

Ajrofos  of  the  marriages  of  European  Princes  with  American  Heiresses. 


Hindi  Punch.]  [Bombay* 

John  Morley  as  a  Peer. 

The  recreations  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  {when  out  of  office). 


The  Wide  World  Magazine  for  June  contains  an 
extraordinary  number  of  very  interesting  and  exciting 
stories  of  adventure,  all  of  which  are  vouched  for  as 
being  true.  Whether  they  are  true  or  not,  they  are 
certainly  thrilling,  especially  "Six  Months  on  a 
Drifting  Ice-Floe,"  and  the  story  of  the  doings  of  the 
"  Night  Riders  "  of  Kentucky. 
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JOSEPH  BIBBY :  SEED-CRUSHER  AND  PREACHER. 


I LAID  down  the  new  number  of  Bibby' s  Annual 
and  fell  a-thinking.  What  connection  is  there 
between  the  business  of  men  and  their  calling 
to  be  teachers  and  preachers  and  philosophers  ?  Was 
there  any  subtle  relation  between  carpentry  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  if  so,  what  ?  St.  Paul  was 
a  tentmaker,  St.  Peter  a  fisherman,  Mohammed  a 
camel  driver,  the  Mahdi  a  builder  of  boats,  John 
Bunyan  a  tinker,  George  Fox  a  cobbler,  Ignatius 
Loyola  a  soldier,  Spinoza  a  maker  of  optical  glasses, 
and  Mrs.  Eddy  a  New  England  teacher.  Why  then 
should  it  seem  peculiar  that  Joseph  Bibby,  the  famous 
seed-crusher,  should  devote  himself  to  the  teaching 
of  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  the 
highest  truth  ?  His 
Annual  was  lying 
before  me,  a  silent 
but  eloquent  wit- 
ness to  the  fact 

William  Carey, 
the  shoemaker,  who 
founded  Protestant 
Missions,  Martin 
Luther,  the  miner's 
son,  did  not  more 
obviously  feel  the 
impact  of  the  irre- 
sistible call  to  bear 
testimony  to  the 
truth  as  it  was  re- 
vealed to  tnem  than 
does  this  Liverpool 
manufacturer.  In 
almost  every  page 
of  his  Annual  you 
can  hear  him  sigh, 
"Woe  is  me  if  I 
preach  not  the 
Gospel."  There  is 
nothing,  it  may  be 
said,  unusual  in  the 
spectacle  of  the 
combination  of 
great  success  in 
business  and  the 
fervid  zeal  of  the 
hot  gospeller. 
Samuel  Budgett,  of 
Bristol,  the  Method- 
ist saint,  was  a  su- 
preme example  of 
a  successful  mer- 
chant, Samuel 
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Morley,  for  years  the  Congregationalist  lay  arch- 
bishop, was  a  merchant  prince,  and  only  the 
other  day  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  lamented 
the  death  of  one  who  was  at  once  a  peer,  a  great 
manufacturer,  and  a  great  pillar  of  the  Church.  Why 
then  stand  in  amaze  at  the  apparition  of  Mr.  Bibby, 
who,  after  he  has  founded  a  great  business,  should 
consider  nothing  so  important  as  the  inculcation  of  the 
ideals  and  principles  of  an  exalted  philosophy  upon 
the  traders,  the  farmers,  and  the  toilers  of  the  world  ? 

I  suppose  it  is  because  Mr.  Bibby  is  the  first 
successful  man  to  recognise  the  force  of  the 
appeal  which  his  new  way  of  putting  the  old  Gospel 

makes  to  the  rea- 
son and  the  emo- 
tion of  ordinary 
folk,  and  to  pro- 
claim with  earnest- 
ness, by  all  the 
appliances  of  West- 
ern civilisation,  the 
helpfulness,  the  in- 
spiration and  the 
consolation  of  a 
philosophical  faith 
heretofore  seldom 
presented  in  such 
practical  fashion  by 
business  men  to 
business  men. 

The  phenome- 
non is  so  rare, 
indeed,  so  unique, 
that  it  may  be 
worth  while  for  one 
month  to  devote 
the  space  of  a 
Character  Sketch, 
not  to  sovereigns 
and  statesmen,  but 
to  this  oilcake 
manufacturer  of 
Liverpool,  who 
so  earnest,  so  per 
sistent,  and 
original  in 
presentation 
what  seems 
modern  ears  a  new 
philosophy  of  life. 

Joseph  Bibby  will 
be  not  altogether 
an  unknown  name 
to  my  readers  who 


is 


so 
the 
of 
to 
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live  in  the  country,  as  his  business  sends  its  ramifica- 
tions into  nearly  every  farm  in  the  three  kingdoms.  But 
it  is  not  his  business  that  attracts  me  so  much  as  the 
ideas  he  stands  for  and  puts  out  annually  through 
his  journal,  Bibby' s  Annual.  When  he  was  less 
busy  he  issued  it  once  a  quarter  under  the  name 
of  Bibby*  s  Quarterly »,  but  it  now  comes  out  under  the 
title  Bibby's  Annual  about  once  every  nine  to  ten 
months.  He  owes  to  himself,  he  tells  us,  "not  to 
bring  out  his  journal  until  he  has  something  of 
real  worth  to  put  before  his  readers.  As  he  can 
never  tell  precisely  how  soon  this  will  happen,  the 
publication  is  necessarily  somewhat  irregular  in  the 
date  of  its  appearances." 

The  last  number  of  this  magazine,  which  is  just 
out,  lies  before  me,  and  it  has  set  me  thinking,  for, 
although  the  work  of  an  untrained  litterateur,  it  is  one 
of  the  best  illustrated  British  magazines  on  the  book- 
stalls. It  is  admirably  printed,  its  coloured  pictures 
are  capital,  and  the  get-up  of  its  pages  generally,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  all-round  excellence  of  its  matter, 
puts  it  quite  in  the  front  rank  of  current  periodicals. 

The  phenomenon  of  a  busy  man  of  affairs,  editing 
with  his  own  hand  a  high-class  magazine,  is  so  unique 
that  it  is  worth  while  trying  to  understand  the  man 
and  the  gospel  he  is  preaching ;  for  it  is  evident  as 
daylight  to  any  man  who  has  to  do  with  the  publica- 
tion of  magazines  that  he  has  nothing  to  gain 
materially  by  such  a  venture. 

In  discussing  this  very  point  in  a  recent  number,  he 
puts  the  matter  thus  : — 

But  if  improved  capacity  for  work  of  this  kind,  and  the 
general  quickening  of  mental  power,  could  be  seen  to  be,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  a  form  of  wealth  contributing  to  prosperity  in 
the  present  life  and  as  a  potential  asset  in  lives  yet  to  come, 
our  balance  would  doubtless  be  well  on  the  credit  side. 

It  is  because  this  fact  is  recognised  that  we  regard  it  as  a 
privilege  to  have  the  opportunity  of  producing  a  journal  of  this 
kind,  and  there  is  great  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  while 
we  are  adding  to  our  own  store,  we  are  making  some  contri- 
bution also  to  the  common  good. 

So  much  by  way  of  prelude. 

I.— BIBBY,  THE  MAN. 

The  name  of  Bibby  is  not  an  unfamiliar  one  in 
many  parts  of  Lancashire,  but  there  are  two  firms  in 
Liverpool  of  this  name,  each  of  which  has  prospered 
exceedingly. 

There  are  the  Bibbys  of  the  Bibby  Line,  who  run  a 
line  of  steamers  to  Burma  and  the  Far  East,  and  who 
entertain  kings  at  their  Shropshire  seat ;  and  there 
are  the  Bibbys  who  may  be  called  the  kings  of  the 
oilcake  business,  and  the  subject  of  our  sketch  is  the 
founder  of  this  firm. 

He  and  his  younger  brother  James — of  whom  he 
speaks  with  brotherly  affection  in  the  highest  praise — 
started  business  together  some  thirty  years  ago. 

There  is  always  a  fascination  about  the  growth  of 
a  great  business.  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  struggle 
for  life  on  the  industrial  plane,  and  its  existence 
demonstrates  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


Into  the  crowded  arena  of  the  modern  manufacturing 
world  there  marches  a  new-comer  from  time  to  time 
with  nothing  but  his  motherwit  to  save  him  from 
speedy  destruction.  But  although  there  seemed  to 
be  no  chance  for  the  late  arrival,  behold  him  a  few 
years  later,  and  you  see  him  forging  his  way  through 
the  ranks  of  his  rivals.  Wait  for  a  few  years  more 
and  you  see  him  enthroned  at  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion, and  king  of  the  market.  All  those  who  have 
tried  and  failed,  all  those  who  are  still  trying,  and  all 
those  who  hope  to  try  in  the  future,  regard  him  with 
interest,  even  though  in  some  cases  it  is  mingled  with 
envy,  and  in  others  it  is  tinged  with  despair.  Mr. 
Bibby  is  one  of  those  men  who,  having  gone  in  at 
the  bottom,  have  come  out  at  the  top,  and  if  he 
would  have  permitted  me  to  describe  the  growth  of 
his  great  business,  these  pages  might  perchance  havt 
attracted  more  attention  from  some  readers  than  can 
be  commanded  by  the  exposition  of  his  religion  and 
his  philosophy.  But  when  I  lunched  at  the  Hotel  Cecil 
last  month  with  Mr.  Bibby,  I  could  by  no  means 
induce  him  to  talk  shop,  not  even  as  to  how  the  shop 
had  grown  and  prospered  so  amazingly.  All  I  could 
get  from  him  was  that  success  in  business  proceeds, 
like  any  other  form  of  success,  by  orderly  sequence ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  possessing  the  necessary  qualities 
which  can  command  it. 

"  It  is  very  likely,"  he  said  to  me,  "  that  I  was  a 
business  man  in  my  last  incarnation,  and  not  unlikely 
a  failure.  But  the  effort  I  put  out,  unsuccessful  as  it 
may  have  been  on  the  material  plane,  developed  my 
business  faculties ;  at  any  rate,  when  I  started  the 
present  life  I  already  possessed  a  natural  aptitude  for 
business,  and  took  to  it  like  a  duck  to  water." 

But  as  the  average  man  appreciates  factories  which 
he  can  see,  more  than  the  invisible  laws  which  govern 
progress,  it  is  really  necessary  to  give  some  account 
of  the  man  Bibby  before  entering  upon  the  discussion 
of  his  creed. 

He  is  now  a  man  of  fifty-seven,  rather  over  middle 
height,  with  slightly  grizzled  black  hair,  rather  spare, 
energetic,  and  keen  in  feature.  In  diet  almost  a  vege- 
tarian, as  befits  one  of  his  belief,  he  has  nevertheless 
no  scruples  in  fattening  for  the  flesh-eating  community 
the  beasts  of  the  field.  He  is  a  Lancashire  man, 
born  in  the  miller's  house  on  the  Conder,  some  three 
miles  from  Lancaster.  He  was  educated  as  a  weekly 
boarder  at  a  school  whose  master,  of  the  curious 
name  of  Physackerly,  had  a  great  repute  for  getting 
lads  on.  After  five  or  six  years'  schooling,  enlivened 
by  a  couple  of  canings,  he  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when  he  had  become  head  boy  at  the  school. 

He  was  then  packed  off  to  Lancaster  and  at  once 
put  in  charge  of  a  small  store  which  his  father 
opened  in  connection  with  the  mill  in  the  Conder 
Valley — an  early  initiation  into  the  responsibilities 
of  business.  He  had  everything  to  do,  being 
master,  warehouseman,  and  errand  boy  in  one- 
alone  in  Lancaster  at  the  age  of  fourteen  !  After 
a  year  or  two  his  younger  brother  came  to  help 
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him,  and  between  them  the  business  was  fairly 
prosperous.  Joseph  Bibby  was  studiously  inclined. 
In  the  evenings  he  went  to  classes,  learned  French, 
acquired  a  smattering  of  German  and  Latin,  but 
was  pulled  up  by  Greek,  in  which  he  never  got 
beyond  the  alphabet 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  he  began  to  desire 
to  make  a  little  fuller  acquaintanceship  with  the 
outside  world.  It  was  a  stirring  time.  The  Franco- 
German  war  had  just  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  in 
Europe.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  nearing  the  close  of  his 
first  Administration,  and  the  newspajDers  were  full  of 
the  immense  development  of  the  illimitable  resources 
of  the  United  States.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  neither 
the  political  nor  industrial  development  of  that  time 
that  supplied  the  chief  impulse  that  drove  him  abroad. 
In  his  teens  Joseph  Bibby  had  been  much  interested  in 
religious  questions.  He  had  read,  like  many  another 
studious  youth  in  the  sixties,  the  life  of  Samuel 


The  Old  Warehouse,  rebuilt  zo  or  Z2  years  later,  where 
Joseph  Bibby  began  his  career  at  the  age  of  14. 


Budgett,  the  successful  merchant  of  Bristol,  and  he 
became  interested  later  on  in  the  writings  of  Prentice 
Mulford,  the  American  Mystic,  with  whom  he  after- 
wards became  personally  acquainted.  But  a  far  deeper 
influence  was  that  of  the  books  of  Thomas  Carlyle. 
Their  fiery  earnestness  and  their  bitter  sarcasm,  their 
mixture  of  scepticism  and  of  belief,  set  the  mind  of 
young  Bibby  fermenting.  If  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
could  be  unveiled,  it  would  probably  be  found  that 
Carlyle's  writings  had  greater  influence  in  broadening 
the  thought  of  the  Nonconformist  youth  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  than  those  of  any  other 
author. 

It  was  this  state  of  religious  unrest — or  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  describe  it  as  religious  curiosity — 
which  was  the  chief  motive  that  drove  him  abroad. 
He  thought  that  by  a  trip  abroad  he  would  have  the 
opportunity  of  studying  at  close  quarters  all  the  other 
religions.  He  saw  that  men  held  different  religious 
beliefs,  and  he  wanted  to  get  at  the  true  facts  on  that 
subject.    "  I  did  not  know  then,  as  I  do  now,"  he 


naively  remarked  in  an  article  in  Ai.A.P.  of  last  year, 
"that  there  is  only  one  true  religion,  and  that  all  good 
men  of  every  creed  belong  to  it."  His  father  was 
loth  to  let  him  go,  but  ultimately  he  yielded.  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll  recently  recalled  the  reluctant  but 
nevertheless  cordial  assent  given  by  the  fathers  of 
Herbert  Spencer  and  Thomas  Carlyle  when  they  per- 
sisted in  following  a  line  of  country  which  was  not 
that  mapped  out  for  them  at  home.  Mr.  Bibby, 
senr.,  recognised  the  wisdom  of  giving  the  lad  his 
head.  Quoting  again  from  the  columns  of  M.A.P., 
Mr.  Bibby  describes  his  first  departure  from  home  : — 
My  father  was  a  good  Methodist,  and  there  had  been 
staying  with  us  overnight  a  local  preacher  who  had  been 
holding  a  week-night  service  at  the  chapel  hard  by.  After 
breakfast,  as  was  the  wont  of  my  family,  my  second 
mother — for,  after  fifteen  years  of  widowed  life,  my  father 
married  again — reached  down  the  family  Bible,  and  read 
a  short  chapter  from  the  Scriptures  ;  and  then  the  preacher 
and  my  father  both  offered  up  a  prayer  that  I  might  be 
guided  and  directed  in  all  my  ways,  and  that  no  harm 
might  befall  me  in  my  journeyings.  I  am  not  particularly 
soft-hearted,  but  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I  bade  adieu 
to  the  old  home,  the  old  valley,  and  to  all  the  friends  of 
my  youth. 

As  money  was  scarce  in  those  days,  young  Bibby 
decided  to  go  steerage,  and  bitterly  repented  his 
decision.  He  was  deadly  sick.  For  five  days  after 
leaving  the  Mersey  he  was  unable  to  eat,  and  the 
stench  in  the  steerage  was  horrible.  After  another 
five  days  they  reached  Quebec,  and  his  American 
adventures  began : — 

I  travelled  out  to  Montreal  the  same  evening  in  an  emigrant 
train,  and,  by  doing  odd  jobs  and  keeping  down  expenses, 
managed  to  visit  many  of  the  more  important  cities  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  considerably  adding  to  my  knowledge 
of  men  and  things. 

After  roving  about  in  this  way  for  some  months,  I  settled 
down  in  Buffalo,  and  was  picking  up  some  skill  at  the  craft  of 
a  carpenter,  with  visions  looming  ahead  of  becoming  a  master 
builder,  and  perchance  an  American  millionaire,  when  a  letter 
from  my  father  dispersed  my  dreams,  and  set  me  on  the  way 
home  again. 

His  trip  had  done  him  good.  It  had  widened  his 
outlook,  built  up  his  physical  strength,  and  prepared 
him  for  the  work  that  lay  before  him. 

It  was  some  years  after  this  date  that  the  corn  and 
flour  business  began  to  prosper,  and  the  old  ware- 
house was  replaced  by  a  new  one ;  then  the  idea 
came  into  young  Bibby's  mind  to  make  a  food 
which  would  rear  calves  more  successfully  than  they 
could  be  reared  on  linseed  cake  meal,  which  was  at 
that  time  generally  used  as  a  substitute  for  the 
mother's  milk. 

After  several  years  of  experimenting,  the  foundation 
of  the  calf  meal  business  was  put  in,  which  has  been 
built  upon  with  such  success  in  later  years  ;  this  pre- 
liminary success  led  to  experiments  in  the  direction 
of  discovering  whether  a  scientific  combination  of 
feeding  stuffs  could  not  be  made  to  yield  better  eco- 
nomic results  in  the  fattening  of  cattle  and  in  the 
feeding  of  the  dairy  cow  than  the  method  then  in 
vogue  of  giving  them  meals  made  from  some  single 
grain  such  as  oatmeal,  pea  meal,  Indian  meal,  or  of 
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some  mixture  of  these,  made  more  or  less  at  hap- 
hazard on  the  farm.  Later  a  compound  oilcake  was 
produced  which  was  rich  in  oil,  and  which  yielded 
better  economic  results  than  the  single  seed  cakq, 
such  as  linseed  and  cotton  cake. 

The  accompanying  diagrams*  (drawn  to  scale), 
taken  from  an  announcement  of  the  firm,  published 
two  years  ago,  show  the  growth  of  the  Bibby  cakes 
in  public  favour  during  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the 
gradual  falling  off  of  importations  of  linseed  cake 
from  America  during  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Bibby  is  of  opinion  that  if  we  used  our  own 
brains  a  little  more  we  should  not  require  to  import 
so  many  manufactured  foods,  or  so  much  expensive 
machinery,  as  we  do  from  America. 

The  new  business  at  Lancaster  was  managed  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Bibby,  and  for  the  first  four  or  five  years 
his  brother  looked  after  the  original  business  of  the 
firm.  But  as  it  grew,  the  brothers  decided  to  join 
forces,  and,  giving  up  the  old  business,  they  migrated 
to  Liverpool  to  establish  themselves  under  conditions 
which  would  enable  them  to  send  their  cakes  and 
meals  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

They  determined,  however,  to  continue  their 
systematic  experiments,  and  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  the  science  of  cattle  feeding  in  all  its  branches. 
To  this  end  they  took  a  large  dairy  farm  at  Hall 
O'Coole  near  Nantwich,  where  they  milk  some  80 
to  100  dairy  cows.  At  this  farm  feeding  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  all  the  time  from  that  day  to 


this,  as  neither  of  the  brothers  has  any  belief  in 
finality,  and  are  always  endeavouring  to  improve  theii 
products;  it  is  probably  owing  to  this  fact  that 
the  Bibby  cakes  and  meals  have  won  a  steadily 
increasing  popularity,  shown  on  the  diagram,  and  this 
growth  is  still  in  progress. 

When  they  came  to  Liverpool  they  also  started  a 
chemical  laboratory  of  their  own,  where  they  carry 
out  scores  of  analyses  each  day,  and  where  they 
analyse  free  of  cost  to  their  customers  any  sample  of 
milk  which  they  may  send  in.  The  younger  brother, 
Mr.  James  Bibby,  has  the  experimental,  the  manu- 
facturing, and  the  purchasing  part  of  the  business 
under  his  management,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
twenty  years'  practical  work  in  these  fields  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  feeding  stuffs  which  is 
probably  possessed  by  few  men  in  this  country. 

This  brings  us  back  again  to  the  subject  of  our 
sketch,  and  to  a  most  interesting  period  of  Mr. 
Bibby's  life  story.  After  coming  to  Liverpool,  there 
was  plenty  of  work  on  hand,  as  may  be  imagined, 
but  Mr.  Bibby  never  lost  sight  of  his  early  interest 
and  desire  to  understand  Some  of  the  deeper 
problems  of  human  life,  and  particularly  the  laws 
which  govern  social  well-being. 

About  this  time  an  old  Lancaster  friend,  since 
deceased,  who  resided  in  Liverpool,  asked  him  to 
accompany  him  to  hear  a  lecture  by  the  late  Colonel 
Olcott,  who,  it  will  be  remenfbered,  along  with 
Madame  Blavatsky,  was  the  founder  of  the  Theo- 
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sophical  Society. .  At  this  lecture  he  heard  for  the 
first  time  an  exposition  of  the  laws  of  re-incarnation 
and  Karma  as  affording  an  hypothesis  by  which  to 
explain  the  incongruities  of  human  life,  without  doing 
violence  to  the  principles  of  justice. 

Every  man  in  the  process  of  his  evolution  obtains 
the  truth  he  is  ready  for  at  the  time  he  needs  it,  and 
Colonel  Olcott  supplied  the  inquiring  mind  of  Mr. 
Bibby  with  the  pabulum  necessary  to  the  next  stage 
in  his  growth,  for  this  theory  satisfactorily  cleared  up 
a  number  of  the  difficulties  which  had  been  puzzling 
his  brains  for  some  time. 

Colonel  Olcott  was  forming  a  Society  for  the  study 
of  comparative  religion  and  the  latent  powers  inherent 
in  man,  and  Mr.  Bibby  joined  this  group  of  students, 
and  has  been  an  unattached  member  of  the  same  ever 
since ;  he  has,  however,  taken  no  active  part  in  the 
Theosophic  propaganda,  and  does  not  attend  any 
Lodge  meeting ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  had  he  not 
come  across  that  philosophy  of  life  which  is  associated 
with  the  Theosophical  Society,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
his  paper  would  have  been  started,  and  I  should 
probably  not  be  engaged  to-day  writing  the  present 
Character  Sketch. 

II. — "  BIBBVS  ANNUAL." 

Bibby s  Annual)  according  to  its  title-page,  is 
published  to  give  expression  to  thoughts  and  ideas 
which  the  editor  believes  will  contribute  to  social 
advancement  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  publica- 
tion, alike  in  its  conception  and  its  execution.  The 
new  number  issued  last  month  contains,  with  the 
coloured  cover,  sixty  -  eight  pages,  is  the  size  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  and  although  only 
published  at  a  shilling,  does  not  contain  a  single 
advertisement  No  propagandist  tract  issued  from 
the  British  press  can  for  a  moment  compare  to 
Bibby s  Annual  for  general  attractiveness.  The  con- 
tents are  partly  addressed  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity, but  more  than  half  of  it  is  for  the  general 
reader;  but  whether  addressed  to  the  farmer  or  to 
the  public  at  large,  every  page  is  beautifully  illustrated. 
One  section  of  the  Annual  is  devoted  to  a  country 
ramble,  which  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  colours  with 
hedgehogs,  moles,  starlings,  owls,  pheasants,  and 
kingfishers.  The  current  number  contains  portraits  of 
M.  Fourier,  Robert  Owen,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  Karl  Marx, 
Thomas  Carlyle,  Elbert  Hubbard,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lever.  But  its  chief  attraction  is  to  be  found  in 
the  beautiful  reproductions  in  colour  of  well-known 
pictures  from  the  art  galleries  of  Manchester,  Bury  and 
elsewhere,  including  the  paintings  of  Lord  Leighton, 
Thomas  Webster,Sir  Noel  Paton,  J.  H.  Lorimer,  J.  Sant, 
Sir  John  Millais  and  others.  After  Mr.  Bibb/s  own 
paper,  to  which  I  shall  refer  later,  the  most  notable 
contribution  is  Mrs.  Besant/s  paper  on  "  The  Future 
Socialism,"  which  I  notice  elsewhere.  Mr.  James 
Long  writes  on  "  The  Farming  of  the  Future,"  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  which  he  considers  will  be 
the  direct  capture  and  employment  of  the  nitrogen 


of  the  air,  although  he  does  not  directly  mention 
Nitro-Bacterine,  and  he  believes  that  the  time  is 
near  when  nitrate  of  lime  will  prove  a  friend.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Daine  discusses  how  to  make  farming  pay. 
In  farming,  as  elsewhere,  "  nothing  will  serve  but 
resolute  nerve  to  win  in  the  battle  of  life."  Two 
other  articles  of  agricultural  interest  deal  with  the 
Ox-Warble  Fly  and  Profitable  Poultry-Keeping. 
But  the  supreme  speciality  of  Bibby s  Annual, 
and  that  which  gives  it  so  distinctive  a  place  in 
the  periodical  literature  of  the  world,  is  that  it 
combines  the  most  advanced  teaching  in  prac- 
tical agriculture  with  the  inculcation  of  the  ethical 
truths  propounded  by  all  the  great  world  teachers. 
There  is  a  paper  on  the  "  Occultism  of  To-day  and 
the  Mysticism  of  the  Past,"  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
writings  of  Jacob  Boehme.  Another  paper  sets  forth 
what  claims  to  be  "The  Truth  about  Heaven  and 
Hell."  There  is  an  enthusiastic  description  of 
Buddhism,  under  the  title  of  "The  Faith  of  a 
Gentle  People" — the  Burmese  to  wit  An  in- 
teresting paper  upon  "  Some  Possibilities  of  Human 
Consciousness"  holds  out  a  hope  that  we  shall 
all  in  time  become  capable  of  seeing  the  finer 
grades  of  matter,  and  of  utilising  the  natural 
microscope,  by  which  we  shall  so  enormously 
magnify  the  range  of  vision  that  the  atom,  the 
molecule,  the  electron  and  the  ion  will  become  visible 
to  us.  Among  the  literary  articles  must  be  mentioned 
the  Soul  of  Carlyle  by  Mr.  Walter  J.  Baylis,  which  is 
illustrated  with  portraits  of  Carlyle.  Mr.  Elbert 
Hubbard  writes  on  Health.  There  is  also  a  very 
good  article  by  H.  L.  Yorke  under  the  title  "  Our- 
selves and  Others,"  in  which  the  writer  shows  that 
"  nothing  is  gained  by  taking  from  one  selfish  class 
and  giving  to  another  selfish  class.  But  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  world  are  advanced  by  the 
diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  justice  and  kindness." 

Mr.  Bibby  has  no  faith  in  the  panaceas  of  conven- 
tional Socialism.  He  believes  and  preaches  in  nearly 
every  page  of  this  number  that  social  regeneration 
can  only  be  based  upon  moral  regeneration.  In  the 
paper  "  The  Editor  among  the  Socialists,"  he  sets  forth 
his  views  in  a  sober,  serious,  rational  spirit,  urging 
that  if  the  soap  business  of  Messrs.  Lever  were 
socialised,  and  all  the  profits  divided  among  the 
population  of  the  countries  where  the  business  is 
done,  the  amount  due  to  each  citizen  would  be  less 
than  one  halfpenny  a  year.  But  even  this  halfpenny 
would  not  be  available  if  the  existing  shareholders 
were  bought  out.  Mr.  Bibby  challenged  a  writer 
contributing  to  a  leading  Socialist  paper  to  explain 
how  the  socialisation  of  Mr.  Lever's  soap  business 
would  benefit  the  community.  The  belief  that  such 
socialisation  would  profit  anybody  is  based,  said  Mr. 
Bibby,  upon  the  following  mistaken  assumptions : — 

(i)  It  assumes  that  we  can  rob  others  without  injuring  our- 
selves, an  act  forbidden  by  a  law  of  nature  which  none  may 
contravene.  (2)  It  assumes  that  if  the  profits  were  disbursed,  a 
great  gain  would  accrue  to  the  public,  whereas  we  have  shown 
that  the  gain  would  be  infinitesimal.  (3)  It  assumes  that  Mr. 
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Lever  personally  appropriates  and  destroys  the  capital  his  busi- 
ness is  producing,  whereas  he  only  expends  enough  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  facility  for  travel  and  enjoyment.  (4)  It  assumes 
that  it  is  unnecessary  for  anybody  to  accumulate  capital,  whereas 
if  Mr.  Lever  and  others  did  not  do  this  service  we  should  have 
to  store  it  and  re-invest  it  ourselves,  and  we  could  not  do  it 
more  successfully  than  it  is  done  at  present.  This,  at  any  rate, 
is  how  the  matter  presents  itself  to  me,  and  if  I  am  in  error,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  be  put  right. 

Mr.  Bibby  tells  a  very  interesting  story  in  the 
present  number  of  his  paper  showing  the  profit  which 
has  resulted  to  the  firm  of  J.  Bibby  and  Sons  by  an 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  output  of  smoke  from  their 
works  chimneys.  As  Bibby s  Annual,  ever  since  the 
day  it  came  into  existence,  has  been  devoted  to 
preaching  illustrated  sermons  on  the  text  "  that  the 
best  contribution  anyone  can  render  to  the  well- 
being  of  society  is  to  correct  his  owa  faults," 
Mr.  Bibby  felt  that  he  was  not  practising  as  he 
preached  so  long  as  he  allowed  one  or  the  other  of  the 
mill  chimneys  of  his  works  to  pour  out  an  excessive 
amount  of  smoke  nearly  every  hour  of  the  day.  After 
studying  the  matter  for  more  than  a  year,  it  was 
found  necessary,  if  anything  were  to  be  done  to 
improve  matters,  to  put  down  a  complete  installation 
of  boilers  possessing  a  steaming  capacity  in  excess  of 
actual  requirements.  The  firm  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  obtaining  land  on  which  to  erect  the  new 
boiler-house,  but  this  was  ultimately  overcome,  and  a 
new  boiler-house,  fitted  up  in  the  most  approved  style, 
is  the  result : — 

The  installation  consists  of  eleven  ordinary  Lancashire  boilers 
fitted  with  mechanical  stokers,  induced  draught,  and  other  appli- 
ances for  obtaining  the  most  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel 


The  New  Boiler  House  Installation  at  J.  Bibby  and  Sons'  Mills,  which 
has  given  such  surprising  results  in  the  economy  of  fueL 


possible,  as  perfect  combustion  and  abolition  of  smoke  stand  io 
relation  of  cause  and  effect. 

As  soon  as  the  new  installation  was  fairly  at  work,  we  aban- 
doned our  old  boilers,  and  although  they  were  good  boilers  and 
a  more  expensive  type  than  those  adopted,  we  put  them  on  the 
scrap  heap. 

Instead  of  having  four  chimneys  he  has  now  only 
one,  and  although  they  have  not  been  able  to  entirely 
abolish  the  smoke,  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  in  doing  it  Mr.  Bibby  found,  to  his  great  surprise, 
an  immediate  economic  reward  in  the  shape  of 
a  reduction  in  his  coal  bill.  Before  making  me 
change  540  tons  of  coal  per  week  was  consumed; 
with  the  new  boilers  the  consumption  went  down  to 
400  tons,  although  they  are  doing  more  work.  The 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  labour  and  in  the  cost  of  coal 
effects  a  saving  of  ,£5,000  a  year,  which  leaves  a 
substantial  margin  of  net  profit.  No  wonder  that 
Mr.  Bibby  believes  that  Godliness,  which  he  under- 
stands to  mean  living  in  right  relations  with  our 
fellows,  is  profitable  for  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as 
for  that  which  is  to  come  I 

III.— THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
JOSEPH  BIBBY 

The  Gospel  according  to  Joseph  Bibby  is  Christian 
at  bottom.  The  foundations  were  well  and  truly  laid 
in  the  old  Methodist  home  by  the  mill.  But  upon 
this  foundation  there  is  reared  a  superstructure  in 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern  the  influence  of 
three  dominating  influences.  The  first,  all-pervading 
rather  than  obtruded,  is  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Carlyle, 
with  his  hatred  of  sham  and  pretence  of  every  kind. 

The  second  is  the  conception  of 
society  as  an  organism  in  evolution 
which  was  the  central  essence  of 
the  synthetic  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  And  the  third,  and  it  is 
this  which  gives  the  Joseph  Bibby 
Gospel  its  distinctive  characteristic, 
is  Buddhism  as  popularised  by  the 
Theosophists. 

It  is  a  curious  compost — Carlyle 
and  Spencer,  Christ  and  Buddha, 
All  of  the  great  religions  are  one  in 
their  essence : — 

All  paths  to  the  Father  lead 
When  Self  the  feet  have  spurned. 

Theosophy.  as  I  understand  it,  is 
an  attempt  to  extract  the  common 
denominator  of  all  religions  and  to 
present  this  sublimated  essence  as  the 
basis  for  the  Universal  Church  of  the 
future.  In  order  to  endeavour  to 
appraise  the  exact  significance  of  this 
new  Gospel  it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
it,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discovering 
wherein  it  coincides  with  the  Christian 
Evangel  as  presented  in  Christendom, 
but  rather  to  see  what  there  is  in 
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it  which  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Bibby  makes  it  more  useful 
to  mankind  to-day  than,  say,  Methodism  or  Catholi- 
cism. All  interpretations  of  truth  are  faulty.  The  creed 
of  every  earnest  man  differs  from  that  of  every  other 
earnest  man  as  every  leaf  in  the  forest  differs  from 
every  other  leaf.  Nay,  who  is  there  of  us  whose  creed 
vaiies  not  in  its  outlines,  and  in  its  perspective  from 
day  to  day  and  even  from  hour  to  hour  ?  The  framing 
of  Gospels  is  chiefly  a  question  of  selection  and  of 
emphasis.  Calvinists  dwell  on  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  Arminians  upon  the  free  will  of  man.  But 
every  Caivinist  is  at  times  Arminian  and  every 
Arminian  occasionally  Caivinist.  The  great  funda- 
mental truth  that  all  salvation  is  to  be  sought 
by  sacrifice  can  be,  and  is,  stated  with  many 
different  accentuations.  As  there  are  many  languages 
in  the  world,  but  all  their  vocabularies  contain 
words  describing  the  same  thing,  so  all  the 
creeds  of  all  the  Churches  are  but  different  dialects 
of  the  soul.  Nowadays  all  religions  tend  to  approxi- 
mate. The  sharp  corners  and  cruel  angles  are 
smoothed  down.  It  is  possible  to  preach  in  a  Chris- 
tian pulpit  doctrine  to  which  Jews,  Buddhists  and 
Moslems  would  listen  with  approval.  Joseph  Bibby 
himself  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  the  pious  Methodists  among  whom  he 
was  born. 

But  in  order  to  see  wherein  his  Gospel  differs  from 
the  ordinary  Evangel,  we  must  emphasise  points  of 
divergence — a  task  usually  unprofitable.  The  chief 
outstanding  point  consists  in  his  uncompromising 
assertion  that  we  are  already  living  the  eternal  life, 
and  that  we  shall  not  receive  any  greater  justice  in 
any  other  world  than  we  are  getting  to-day,  for  every 
moment  of  our  lives  we  are  entering  upon  the  just 
reward  of  our  own  past,  and  sowing  the  seed  of  our 
future  happiness  or  misery.  If  we  are  unhappy  or 
unfortunate,  the  true  cause  will  be  found  within, 
and  as  we  seek  to  remove  the  cause,  the  effect  will 
begin  to  cease.    He  says : — 

Most  people  see  that  the  evils  which  befall  the  great  sinners 
are  brought  about  by  causes  which  they  themselves  have  set  up, 
but  it  was  left  to  the  Lord  Buddha  to  point  out  that  all  the 
miseries  and  sorrows  that  come  to  men  have  a  like  origin  ;  that 
they  are  self-caused,  and  have  their  rise  in  personal  desire. 

Not  even  Herbert  Spencer  maintains  more  un- 
compromisingly the  law  of  universal  causation. 

This  doctrine  would  be  absolutely  unintelligible 
were  it  not  for  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests — 
a  foundation  which  may  not  be  antagonistic  to 
Christianity,  but  which  is  certainly  not  insisted  upon 
in  the  Christian  Church.  That  basis  is  the 
doctrine  of  Re-incarnation.  To  Mr.  Bibby  this  brief 
life  is  not  an  episode  complete  in  itself,  unrelated  to 
the  past,  without  influence  on  the  future.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  day  in  the  true  life  of  the  soul, 
and  is  related  in  orderly  sequence  with  other 
days  that  have  gone,  and  with  others  that  are  to 
come. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  qualities,  attributes, 


and  attainments  which  we  now  possess  represent  the 
net  result  of  all  we  have  won  in  the  struggle  of  life 
in  the  past,  and  these  constitute  our  real  wealth ;  the 
qualities  in  which  we  are  still  lacking  will  have  to  be 
attained  either  in  the  present  life,  or  in  other  lives 
which  lie  ahead. 

Material  success  is  but  an  incident  in  any  particular 
life,  which  may  help  or  hinder  the  man's  true  progress, 
according  to  the  use  that  he  makes  of  it.  But  when 
it  is  seen  that  his  real  life  "  consisteth  not  in  the 
abundance  of  the  things  which  he  possesseth,"  but  in 
the  expansion  of  his  faculties,  in  the  growth  of  his 
soul,  and  in  his  ability  to  be  useful  to  his  fellows,  the 
lower  form  of  success  comes  to  be  regarded  as  of 
secondary  importance,  useful  so  long  as  it  contri- 
butes to  the  higher  and  more  permanent  form 
of  wealth,  but  not  of  serious  importance  other- 
wise; and  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  we  reap 
as  we  sow. 

Thus  his  theory  of  life  restores  Justice  to  mankind, 
and  renders  possible  a  conception  of  divine  govern- 
ment compatible  with  infinite  love. 

If  whatever  is  be  just,  if  each  incident  in  our  life 
has  its  lessons  to  teach  us,  if  we  are  but  working  out 
our  Karma,  then  repining  is  useless.  If  we  abuse  our 
wealth  or  opportunities  in  one  life  we  experience  a 
corresponding  destitution  in  the  next.  "  Action  and 
reaction  are  equal  and  opposite."  The  great  Law 
cannot  be  evaded  or  disobeyed.  We  must  learn 
therefore  in  whatsoever  state  we  are  therewith  to  be 
content,  and  obtain  the  lesson  from  the  experience 
which  it  is  there  to  teach. 

But  that  does  not  imply  that  we  must  abandon  all 
effort  to  improve  the  surroundings  in  which  we  are  for 
the  moment  justly  environed.  As  suffering  is  due  to 
selfish  pursuit  of  personal  desire  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  others,  so  salvation  is  to  be  obtained  only 
by  pursuing  our  own  welfare  with  an  eye  to  the  welfare 
of  the  larger  organism.    As  Mr.  Bibby  says  : — 

The  Lord  Buddha's  remedy  for  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of 
human  life  was  the  renouncement  of  selfish  desire  ;  it  is  a 
teaching  which  reminds  us  of  the  paradoxical  saying  of 
our  own  Great  Master:  "Whosoever  will  lose  his  life  shall 
save  it. " 

The  underlying  thought  in  the  minds  of  both  teachers  appears 
to  be  that  when  the  personal  life  of  the  cell  is  too  much 
regarded,  it  suffers  a  loss  which  is  shared  by  the  organism  of 
which  it  forms  a  part ;  but  when  the  interest  of  the  part  is  lost 
in  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  then  the  cell  enters  upon  the  fuller 
and  more  abundant  life  of  the  larger  organism. 

We  think  we  have  got  here  the  crux  of  Mr.  Bibby's 
doctrine.  In  place  of  a  universe  apparently  flagrantly 
unjust,  he  sees  a  universe  as  well  ordered  as  the  stars. 
As  he  says : — 

The  true  teacher  directs  attention  to  the  reign  of  justice  in 
the  Universe  and  in  the  life  of  man,  and  he  tells  us  that  all 
men  will  obtain  better  conditions  as  soon  as  they  have  rightly 
earned  them. 

Here  we  have  the  antithesis  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
revolutionary  Socialist. 
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An  attitude  of  mind  which  directs  energy  away 
from  the  correction  of  our  own  faults,  and  centres  it 
on  the  shortcomings  of  other  people,  will  not,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bibby,  bring  us  either  personaj  progress  or 
social  uplifting. 

He  maintains  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  get  golden 
conduct  out  of  leaden  ideals,"  and  some  of  the 
Socialist  ideals  he  considers  are  of  the  leaden  kind, 
inasmuch  as  they  appeal  to  the  self-seeking  side  of 
our  nature,  whereas  the  truth  is  that  men  only  receive 
bountifully  as  they  are  prepared  to  give  freely. 
According  to  this  view  neither  personal  development 
nor  social  uplifting  can  come  until  the  teaching  be 
changed  from  a  gospel  of  taking  to  one  of  giving.  In 
an  article  from  his  pen  under  the  heading  "  A  Study 
in  Sociology,"  in  the  present  number  of  the  Annual^ 
we  read : — 

Social  well-being  can  only  be  achieved  by  each  unit,  no 
matter  what  stage  of  development  he  has  reached,  seeking  above 
all  things  to  make  himself  increasingly  useful  in  the  place  in 
which  he  finds  himself*  and  especially  by  doing  the  work  that 
falls  to  his  lot  in  life  as  efficiently  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  ;  this 
makes  a  call  upon  Nature  for  increased  ability,  which  never 
fails  to  be  answered,  and  as  this  growth  proceeds  there  follows 
inevitably  a  corresponding  expansion  of  capacity  for  achieve- 
ment, and  from  this  inevitably  flows  progress  Of  all  kinds. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  we  have 
written  that  Mr.  Bibby  is  a  favoured  child  of  fortune, 
or  that  the  business  has  expanded  from  the  old  ware- 
house to  the  largest  and  best-equipped  cake  mills  in 
the  world  without  meeting  with  opposition  and 
difficulties.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  has  gone  through 
nearly  all  the  experiences  incident  to  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  modern  business  life. 

No  sooner  had  the  young  firm  got  fairly  in  the 
saddle,  after  moving  to  Liverpool,  than  practically  the 
whole  concern  was  burnt  out,  and  they  had  to  begin 
again  almost  from  the  beginning.  But  Mr.  Bibby 
believes  that  all  experiences  are  useful,  and  that  oft- 
times  hard  luck,  as  we  call  it,  is  more  profitable  than 


smooth  sailing,  as  it  brings  out  valuable  qualities  and 
fixes  them  in  the  character ;  and  this  is  a  form  of 
wealth  which  is  permanent  gain. 

The  hour  of  trouble,  of  disappointment,  and  of 
loss,  according  to  his  philosophy,  is  generally  more 
productive  of  this  kind  of  riches  than  times  of  ease 
and  greater  comfort,  and  even  on  the  material  plane 
"  there  is  a  soul  of  good  in  things  evil." 

Mr.  Bibby  could  not  now  conduct  his  present 
business  if  the  fire  which  swept  away  his  old  premises 
had  not  given  him  the  chance  to  erect  modern  up-to- 
date  buildings. 

We  said  above  that  Mr.  Bibby  did  not  take  to 
himself  any  credit  for  having  been  able  in  the  present 
life  to  make  a  successful  business  career ;  he  brought 
the  faculty  with  him.  But  not  so  his  aptitude  for 
literature ;  he  has  had  this  to  win  by  hard  work  in  the 
present  life,  and  hence  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
him  that  he  has  been  able  to  turn  out  a  magazine  as 
useful  and  as  interesting  in  many  ways  as  Bibby 's 
Annual  has  proved  to  be. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  somewhat  hasty  sketch 
that  Mr.  Bibby  is  not  only  feeding  cattle  with  the 
best  cake  he  can  lay  his  hands  on,  but  he  is  fertile  in 
ideas,  and  is  putting  out  such  of  these  as  he  has 
thoroughly  tested  in  his  own  experience.  I  think  h 
is  this  fact  which  gives  a  certain  weight  and  force  to 
his  teaching ;  he  has  tested  his  theories  in  the  work 
of  actual  everyday  life,  and  has  come  to  see,  with 
Emerson,  that  it  is  foolish  to  rely  upon  outside 
assistance  when  the  same  end  can  be  achieved  with 
certainty  by  following  the  other  line. 

"  If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  better 
sermon,  or  make  a  better  mousetrap  than  his  neigh- 
bour, though  he  build  his  house  in  a  wood,  the  buyers 
of  his  wares  will  find  a  beaten  track  to  his  door." 

That  is,  I  think,  the  teaching  which  Mr.  Bibby  is 
striving  to  inculcate,  and  my  readers  will  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  not  a  bad  kind  of  gospel 
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96.— THE  ART  AND  CRAFT  OF  BOYS'  TOYS:  BY  "JACK  KNIFE." 

Last  month  there  visited  London,  on  his  way  to 
the  north  of  Europe,  a  young  American,  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  who  has  achieved  considerable  distinc- 
tion in  the  United  States  under  the  title  of  "  Jack 
Knife."    The  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  papers  in  the  North-western  States,  dis- 
covered that  "  Jack  Knife,"  whose  real  name  is  Mr. 
W.  Bushnell  Stout,  and  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  nephew 
of  Dr.  Kate  Bushnell,  well  known  in  British  philan- 
thropic circles,  possessed  a  singular  genius  in  the  way 
of  making  most  ingenious 
toys  out  of  the  most  worth- 
less materials  with  the  aid 
of  the  simplest  instruments. 
They  employed  him  to  des- 
cribe how  to  make  steam- 
engines,  boats,  lifts,  electrical 
machines,  trolley-cars,  motor- 
cars,   mechanical  animals, 
and  all  manner  of  such 
things,  as  a  stimulus  to  the 
ingenuity  of  their  youthful 
readers. 

"Jack  Knife"  very  soon 
became  an  institution.  His 
fame  spread  far  beyond  the 
confines  of  Minnesota;  his 
weekly  sketches  became  an 
indispensable  feature  of  the 
American  Sunday  paper,  and 
after  having  established  his 
speciality,  of  which  he  pos- 
sesses the  monopoly,  he  is 
now  with  his  wife  cycling 
across  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  to  pick  up 
suggestions  for  the  future, 
and  to  act  as  special  corre- 
spondent for  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch. 

"  Jack  Knife  "  called  at  our 
office  in  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
amusing  and  entertaining  conversation  he  set  forth 
the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  his  ingenious  profession. 

"You  see,"  said  he,  "there  is  nothing  boys  like 
better  than  making  things.  In  American  lads  the 
constructive  instinct  is  very  strong.  The  American 
boy,  especially  in  country  districts,  has  to  make  his 
toys  himself,  or  go  without.  In  England  they  tell 
me  there  is  a  large  factory  which  does  quite  a  big 
business  in  manufacturing  parts  of  machines  which 
your  ingenious  youth  put  together,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  English  boys  who  have  money  are  often 
of  a  mechanical  turn.    But  the  majority  of  boys  in 


"Jack  Knife"  in  his  Workshop. 


all  lands  have  no  money,  or  very  little,  and  I  have 
made  my  success  in  showing  how  they  can  construct 
all  manner  of  things  out  of  the  waste  of  a  household. 
A  jack-knife,  a  saw,  a  file,  a  screw-driver,  and  a 
pricker  are  all  the  tools  that  are  necessary,  and  they 
are  to  be  found  in  most  houses." 
"How  did  you  start?"  I  asked. 
"  I  sent  a  contribution  in  to  the  Editor,  with 
jsimple  drawings  showing  what  could  be  done.  He 
inserted  it,  and  the  interest  which  it  excited  led  to 
a  demand  for  more.  That 
is  all.    Very  simple,  isn't  it  ? 
Look  here,"  said  he,  and  he 
showed  me  a  photograph  of 
a  boy  sailing  a  flat-bottomed 
boat,  roughly  nailed  together 
with  coarse  unplaned  board- 
ing, but  with  a  mainsail  and 
foresail.  "That boat, although 
it  looks  rather  crude,  was, 
nevertheless,  quite  sea-worthy 
(or  lake-worthy  rather),  and 
was  put  together  by  a  boy  of 
fourteen.     That,  of  course, 
was  one  of  the  more  ambi- 
tious pieces  of  construction, 
for  everyone  cannot  build  a 
boat,  nor  is  there  always 
water  available  for  sailing 
it;    but    model  electrical 
machines,  model  tram-cars, 
model  telephones  which  carry 
speech  a  distance  of  8oo  feet, 
model  elevators — all  these 
can  be  made  by  boys  of  from 
nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  directions  are  very  sim- 
ple, and  the  materials  are 
ready  to  hand  in  any  lumber- 
room.    Take,  for  instance, 
spools  of  old  bobbins.  These 
are  extremely  useful  for  all 
manner  of  wheels  and  pulleys.    Old  bicycle-pumps  or 
waste  tubing  of  all  kinds  can  be  con  verted  into  cylinders 
for  steam-engines.  Rusty  screws  come  in  mighty  handy 
for  electrical  machines,  while  cigar-boxes  are  simply 
invaluable.    The  wood  is  dry,  and  you  can  make 
almost  anything  out  of  a  cigar-box.     Several  of  our 
boys  have  made  electric  motors  driving  a  wheel  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  revolutions  a  minute.    Another  of 
our  lads  made  a  water-engine,  which,  fitted  to  the  tap 
in  the  bath,  proved  itself  quite  capable  of  running  a 
sewing-machine.    All  the  water  passed  through  the. 
nozzle  of  a  bicycle  oilcan." 

"  Do  you  do  anything  in  musical  instruments  ?  " 
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Oh,"  said  "  Jack  Knife,  "  there  you  touch  upon  one 
of  our  greatest  successes — the  pan-jo.  To  make 
the  pan -jo,  you  take  an  old  pan,  fit  it  with  a  long 
handle,  fix  strings  across  it,  and  it  makes  a  very 
creditable  instrument.  After  having  learned  the 
pan-jo,  you  can  proceed  to  study  the  banjo,  when 
you  have  got  means  enough  to  buy  the  better 


quite  audibly  from  house  to  house.  Another 
ingenious  thing  is  a  puzzle  toy,  in  which,  with  the 
aid  of  a  couple  of  match-boxes  and  an  arrangement 
of  mirrors,  you  are  enabled  to  look  through  a  deal 
board." 

"  You  mentioned  mechanical  animals.  What  kinds 
do  you  make  ?  " 


instrument.  They  are  played  in  exactly  the  same 
manner." 

"  How  do  you  make  your  telephone  ?  " 

"Oh,  very  simply.  The  only  difficulty  is  in 
arranging  the  wires  properly  so  as  to  turn  the 
corners.  I  make  the  diaphragm  of  damp  paper, 
which  I  glue  to  the  disc  while  it  is  damp.  It 
stretches  quite  tight,  and  will  carry  the  human  voice 


"  Our  great  success,"  he  said,  "  is  the  Teddy-Bear. 
You  can  understand  this  by  looking  at  the  accom- 
panying diagram.  You  will  see  there  is  an  elastic 
inside  the  bear.  By  alternately  tightening  and  slacken- 
ing this,  the  Teddy-Bear  will  run  up  a  string  with 
great  agility.  Until  you  know  the  secret,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  ascertain  how  his  movements  are  brought 
about" 
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97.— THE  BY-ELECTIC 

Despite  all  that  has  been  written  about  by-elec- 
tions, it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  man  in  the  street  to 
understand  the  right  way  of  interpreting  their  signi- 
ficance.   For  a  long  time  it  was  very  difficult  to  get 
the  ordinary  man  to  look  at  the  figures  at  ail.  The 
election  was  won  or  not  won — that  was  all.    The  seat 
was  everything,  the  poll  was  nothing.    After  five 
years*  persistent  hammering  away  at  the  subject,  the 
fact  that  the  fate  of  the  seat  was  practically  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  votes  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind.    But  even  yet  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  the  ordinary  man  to  discriminate 
between  constituencies  and  constituencies.   Take,  for 
instance,  the  by-elections  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
last  six  months ;  they  have  gone  fairly  well  in  Scot- 
land and  very  badly  in  England.    But  unfortunately 
for  the  Liberals  the  Scotch  elections  do  not  signify 
anything  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  great  measures 
which  have  weakened  the  Liberal  Party — the  Educa- 
tion Bill  and  the  Licensing  Bill — do  not  apply  to  Scot- 
land.   In  like  manner  the  election  at  Wolverhampton, 
in  which  the  Liberal  majority  went  down  to  eight,  is 
regarded  as  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Liberals,  whereas  in 
reality  it  was  a  very  remarkable  victory.   On  this  sub- 
ject therefore  I  think  it  well  to  jot  down  the  notes  of 
a  conversation  with  one  who  has  made  the  science  of 
by-elections  a  very  special  study.   I  asked  him,  taking 
it  as  a  whole,  what  he  considered  the  by-elections 
proved. 

"  It  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  what  they  prove," 
said  he.  "  They  prove  that  in  England  the  Liberals 
are  using  up  their  majority,  even  if  they  have  not 
already  used  it  up.  In  Scotland  things  are  pretty 
much  where  they  were,  and  also  in  Ireland.  There 
is  no  evidence  as  to  how  things  are  in  Wales.  But 
as  England  is  the  predominant  partner,  not  only  on  the 
question  of  Home  Rule,  but  also  on  every  question, 
this  is  a  very  bad  look-out  for  the  Liberal  Party." 

"Which  elections  do  you  think  have  been  the 
worst  for  the  Liberal  Party  ?  " 

"  Shropshire  and  Mid-Devon.  The  significance  of 
Mid-Devon  was  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  Liberal 
organisation  had  been  very  much  neglected,  but  in 
Shropshire  the  Liberals  had  worked  the  constituency 
for  all  they  were  worth.  They  had  a  good  man,  good 
organisation,  and  the  faith  that  removes  mountains ; 
but,  nevertheless,  they  not  only  failed  to  carry  the 
seat,  but  did  not  succeed  in  diminishing  the  Unionist 
majority." 

"Then,"  I  said,  "what  about  East  Manchester 
and  Peckham  ?  " 

"  East  Manchester  and  Peckham,  although  they 
attracted  an  enormous  amount  of  attention,  were  not 
really  of  the  first  significance.  Both  seats  had  always 
been  Unionist  seats  until  last  General  Election.  In 
Peckham  the  whole  force  of  the  opponents  of  the 
Licensing  Bill  was  concentrated  in  order  to  secure 
the  defeat  of  the  Liberal  candidate.    In  East  Man- 
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Chester  the  opponents  of  the  Education  Bill  were  also 
very  powerful,  and  the  unfortunate  effect  produced  by 
Mr.  Asquith's  speech  upon  the  Home  Rule  question 
caused  the  transfer  of  so  many  Irish  votes  as  to  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill." 

"  But  what  do  you  say  of  Wolverhampton  ?  That, 
surely,  is  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  ?  " 

"  So  far  from  taking  that  view  of  the  matter,"  he 
replied,  "  I  think  that  Wolverhampton  was  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  elections  that  have  been  fought  this 
year.  To  those  who  know  the  constituency,  and 
know  how  its  organisation  had  been  neglected,  and 
who  also  realise  how  severe  had  been  the  depression 
of  the  trade  in  the  locksmith  industry,  it  is  a  marvel 
that  the  seat  was  retained  at  all.  On  the  whole,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Thorne,  rather  than  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill,  was  the  real  hero  of  the  by-elections.  Why 
on  earth  Mr.  Asquith  should  have  created  a  vacancy 
in  a  constituency  which  anyone  might  have  told  him 
would  have  been  practically  a  certainty  for  the 
Unionists,  had  anyone  else  but  Mr.  Thorne  contested 
it,  is  one  of  those  things  that  no  fellow  can  under- 
stand. If  Lord  Wolverhampton  had  received  a  peer- 
age as  an  inducement  to  retire  from  the  Cabinet  there 
might  have  been  some  excuse  for  it.  But  to  keep 
Lord  Wolverhampton  in  the  Cabinet  and  put  him  in 
the  House  of  Lords  is  one  of  those  political  mysteries 
which  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  explain." 

"Everybody  says  that  Wolverhampton  is  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  success  with  which  the  Tariff 
Reformers  have  made  a  breach  in  the  Free  Trade 
ramparts." 

"  Fiddlesticks  and  nonsense,"  he  said.  "  It  is  quite 
the  contrary.  If  we  could  hold  Wolverhampton  for 
Free  Trade  under  the  circumstances  of  last  election 
we  could  hold  anything.  Consider  for  a  moment  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  Tariff  Reformers 
concentrated  the  whole  of  their  resources  upon  the 
winning  of  this  seat.  Mr.  Amery  was  an  able  candi- 
date ;  he  stuck  at  nothing.  It  is  hardly  a  caricature 
to  say  that  his  election  address  promised  the  abolition 
of  original  sin  and  the  immediate  advent  of  the 
millennium  and  wealth  and  happiness  for  everybody 
if  only  they  would  vote  for  Tariff  Reform.  He  no 
doubt  believed  what  he  said,  and  as  his  supporters 
repeated  these  promises  with  a  passionate  earnestness, 
it  naturally  produced  some  effect  upon  those  who  were 
suffering  from  a  prolonged  period  of  depression. 
Tariff  Reform  would  not  have  done  the  locksmith 
industry  any  good.  That  does  not  matter.  When 
you  tell  a  starving  man  that  you  have  a  panacea  in 
your  pocket  that  would  enable  him  to  feed  his  wife 
and  children  if  only  he  will  vote  for  you,  and  when 
you  confidently  believe  it  yourself,  you  naturally  gain 
some  votes.  Add  to  this  that  there  were  several 
employers  of  labour  in  Wolverhampton  who  saw 
an    opportunity   of   adding    to   their  wealth  by 
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taxing  the  general  community  for  the  benefit 
of  their  particular  industry.  These  men  used  their 
influence  unsparingly  in  order  to  induce  their 
workmen  to  vote  for  the  Unionist  candidate.  But 
even  this  combination  of  the  wildest  possible 
promises  addressed  to  suffering  masses  of  work- 
ing men,  reinforced  by  the  unscrupulous  pressure 
used  by  employers  who  wished  to  put  their  hands  into 
the  public  treasury,  would  have  failed  in  materially 
reducing  the  majority  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Licensing  Bill." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  do  you  think  that  the  Licensing 
Bill  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  Tariff  Reform  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "much  more.  A  member  of 
Parliament  who  was  down  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
Liberal  candidate  got  into  conversation  with  fourteen 
working  men  outside  one  of  his  meetings.  He  found, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  although  the  whole  fourteen 
had  voted  Liberal  at  the  last  election,  only  one 
intended  to  vote  for  Mr.  Thome  ;  and  the  only  reason 
the  other  thirteen  gave  for  transferring  their  votes 
from  Liberal  to  Unionist  was  that  they  were  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  the  Government  to  interfere 
with  their  beer.  It  was  the  question  of  beer  and 
beer  only ;  Tariff  Reform  had  little  to  do  with  it. 
Not  only  did  I  expect  the  seat  to  be  lost,  but  I  should 
not  have  been  at  all  surprised  if  there  had  been  a 
majority  of  five  hundred  on  the  other  side.  To  have 
saved  the  seat  even  by  a  majority  of  eight  was  a  very 
great  achievement.  And  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Thome's  little  joke  will  be  justified." 

"  What  was  that  joke  ?  " 

"  Oh,  when  Mr.  Thorne  was  being  condoled  with 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  only  a  majority  of  eight, 
he  replied  that  there  were  only  eight  persons  in  the 
ark,  but  they  soon  increased  and  multiplied  so  as  to 
replenish  the  earth.  So  you  will  find  it  will  be  at 
Wolverhampton." 

"  Do  you  think  it  was  only  the  Licensing  Bill  at 
Dewsbury  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  the  figures  undoubtedly  show  that 
there  has  been  a  distinct  ebbing  of  the  Liberal  tide  from 
the  high-water  mark  of  1906.  The  immense  majority 
then  registered  represented  two  things — a  detestation 
of  the  Boer  War  and  a  determination  not  to  allow  any 
monkeying  with  Free  Trade.  The  Government  that 
made  the  Boer  War  was  turned  out,  and  the  door  was 
slammed,  bolted,  and  barred  against  Protection. 
These  two  objects  of  the  electorate  having  been 
accomplished,  the  parties  reverted  very  much  to  their 
old  position.  That  is  to  say,  if  Free  Trade  were 
seriously  in  danger  the  Liberal  polls  would  rise  again ; 
but  so  long  as  Free  Trade  is  safe  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  a  return  of  a  Jingo  Government  to  power, 
there  is  no  hope  of  seeing  a  repetition  of  the  immense 
majority  of  1906." 

"  Then  what  about  Scotland  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Scotland  is  all  right.  The  chief  significance 
of  the  elections  there  is  the  evidence  which  it  aftords 
•of  the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 


throwing  out  the  Scotch  Holdings  Bill  has  added 
nothing  to  the  Liberal  strength." 

"  But  did  not  the  majority  in  Stirling  go  up  ?  " 

"  The  majority  in  Stirling  went  up  over  the  figure 
of  1900.  But  there  was  no  contest  in  1906,  so  it 
was  impossible  to  make  a  comparison." 

"  Then,  taking  it  as  a  whole,  what  is  your  verdict  ?* 

"  My  verdict  is  that  although  the  Liberal  Party  is 
weaker  than  it  was  in  the  constituencies,  and  the 
Unionist  Party  is  stronger,  there  is  nothing  to  justify 
the  Unionist  calculation  that  at  a  General  Election  they 
would  come  back  with  a  majority.  But  unless  there 
is  a  change  for  the  better,  the  Liberal  majority  in  the 
next  Parliament  will  be  small,  and  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Irish  Nationalists;  but  many  things  may 
happen  before  a  dissolution." 

"Have  you  ciphered  out  in  percentages  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Liberal  votes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  table  is  very  interesting.  Starting 
with  Mid-Devon  as  the  first  by-election  which  indi- 
cated the  ebbing  of  the  Liberal  tide,  the  figures  are 
as  follows : — 


1906. 


1908. 


Lib. 

Mid  Devon  .  .  .  5,079 
Herefordshire  (Ross 

Division)  .  .  .  4,497 
Worcestershire.  .  -3,75a 
South  Leeds  .  .  .  6,300 
Hastings  ....  3,935 
West  Down  (1907)  .  2,918 
Peck  ham  ....  5,903 
Dewsbury  ....  6,764 
Manchester.  .  .  .  5,639 
Kincardine  ....  3,877 
Wolverhampton    .    .  5,610 

Dundee  9,276 

Montrose  Burghs  .  .  4,416 
Shropshire  ....  4,68a 


Lab. 


U. 

3.796- 


Lib.  Lab. 
4,63a  — 


4**85   3.928 

3,88i   3,06c, 

a,«a6   5,274 

4.348   3.477 


3,629 


6,833 


3,7<»- 
3.564- 
3,954- 
4,398.. 
1,534.. 
a,745- 
3,534- 
1,92a-. 


.  3,760 
4,476 
5.594 

.  4,988 
3,661 
4.514 
7,733 
3.083 


2,446 
276 


4.o*4 

1.937 


—      4,848   4,377  — 


U. 

5,*9* 


4,^» 
4,9x5 
4^95 
4»°5* 
6*970 

5*4X7 
1.965 
4.S-6 

4,3/3 
x.57* 
5,3rf 


72,548    13,49a   47,5x7  61,366    xi,  124  62,168 

"  These  figures  show  that  the  Liberal  vote  ha* 
fallen  from  72,548  in  1906  to  61,366  in  1908,  and 
the  Labour  vote  has  fallen  from  13,492  to  11,124, 
making  a  total  vote  for  Free  Trade  in  1906  of  86,040, 
reduced  in  1908  to  72,490.  The  Unionist  vote,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  gone  up  from  47,517  in  1906  to 
62,168  in  1908.  So  that  while  the  Liberal  and  Labour 
vote  has  shown  a  decrease  of  15^,  the  Unionist  has 
shown  an  increase  of  30!  per  cent.  Stirling  is  omitted 
from  the  above  table  because  it  was  not  contested  in 
1906. 

"The  votes  for  the  Prohibition  candidate  in 
Dundee  ought  to  be  added  to  the  Free  Trade  vote, 
but  this  was  so  small  that  it  is  not  worth  taking  into 
account" 

"  Then  what  do  you  think  as  to  the  future?" 

"  Oh,  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  Old  Age  Pension  scheme ;  it  may  make  a  rally 
to  the  Government  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes, 
or  it  may  give  a  stimulus  to  the  revolt  of  the  middle 
classes.  No  one  can  say.  We  can  only  hope  for 
the  best." 
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THE  SHAKESPEAREAN  RENAISSANCE. 


THE  PAGE  VN  TS  OF  THIS  SUMMER. 


THE  question  of  a  Shakespeare  Memorial 
attracted  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
attention  last  month.  The  controversy,  raised 
by  the  proposal  to  commemorate  the  fame  of  him 
who  has  made  England  famous  by  putting  up  a 
monument  in  Portland  Place,  led  to  a  storm  of  pro- 
test which  culminated  in  a  meeting  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre,  summoned  by  the  Daily  Chronicle,  to  press 
an  alternative  demand  for  the  erection  of  a  National 
Shakespearean  Theatre  as  the  only  proper  memorial 
of  the  poet. 

A  SHAKESPEARE  MEMORIAL  THEATRE. 

The  zeal  displayed  in  the  cause  of  the  Shakespearean 
Theatre  would  have  been  altogether  admirable  if 
there  had  not  been  an  uneasy  suspicion  that  it  was 
destined  to  be  barren  of  result.  All  that  can  be  said  of 
the  Lyceum  demonstration,  and  the  controversy  which 
preceded  it,  is  that  ic  kept  the  old  pot  boiling,  and 
that  is  of  some  service.  The  odd  thins*  is  that  when 
people  are  discussing  how  to  honour  Shakespeare  in 
this  way  or  th  it  way,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
fact  that  the  real  Shakespeare  Memorial  of  the  last 
twenty  years  is  due  to  the  unwearied  exertions  of  a 
single  man.  Everything  that  it  is  proposed  to  do 
by  the  imaginative  persons  who  desire  to  create  a 
Shakespeare  National  Theatre  in  London  has  been 
done,  more  or  less  effectively,  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly, but,  nevertheless,  it  has  been  done,  by  the 
unaided  exertions  of  a  solitary  man.  Even  if 
the  Lyceum  Committee  were  to-morrow  provided 
with  inexhaustible  funds,  and  the  whole  prestige 
and  authority  of  the  State  to  boot,  they  would  not  be 
able  to  realise  the  whole  of  their  magnificent  ideal. 
The  utmost  they  could  do  would  be  to  attempt  to 
fulfil  the  expectations  of  those  who  supported  them,  by, 
first  of  all,  securing  the  regular  perform  mces  of  all  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare ;  and  secondly,  by  training  actors 
and  actresses  in  the  Shakespearean  tradition.  These 
are  their  two  great  objects. 

MR.  BENSON'S  ACHIEVEMENT. 

What  they  propose  to  do  Mr.  Benson  has  done. 
They  mi^ht  do  it  better  if  they  had  adequate  sup- 
port Mr.  Benson  has  done  it  without  support 
when  they  were  talking  about  it.  He  has  really 
created  a  Shakespearean  Repertoire  Theatre.  He 
has  not  created  it  in  the  closet  or  on  the  astral 
plane  of  imagination.  He  has  hammered  it  out  with 
infinite  brain  sweat  and  unwearying  perseverance. 
And  he  has  not  only  created  it,  he  has  kept  it 
going  as  a  living  reality  and  a  vital  element  of 
our  national  culture  for  five  and  twenty  years. 
Granting  everything  that  may  be  said  in  dis- 
paragement of  Mr.  Benson,  either  as  a  machine 
for  making  or  losing  money,  or  as  an  actor,  or 


as  an  actor-manager,  or  from  whatever  point  of 
view  he  may  be  criticised  —let  us  admit  the  worst 
that  can  be  said — when  all  is  admitted,  the  funda- 
mental fact  stands  out  all  the  more  clearly  before 
the  eyes  of  all,  that  what  other  men  have  twaddled 
about  doing,  Mr.  Benson  has  actually  accomplished. 
While  glib  critics  have  been  spinning  schemes  as  to  the 
mighty  things  that  could  be  achieved  if  only  they 
were  supported  with  the  money  and  authority  of  the 
nation,  this  one  man,  without  either  national  subsidy 
or  official  prestige,  has  kept  Shakespeare  alive  before 
the  whole  British  nation,  and  has  converted  his 
company  into  a  dramatic  college  or  training  ground 
in  which  the  ablest  actors  and  actresses  of  our  days 
have  graduated.  And  what  is  more,  he  is  still  doing 
it.  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  unwearied  service 
his  enthusiasm  is  still  as  high,  and  his  energy  is  still 
as  great,  and  his  experience  is  naturally  much  greater. 
However  far  the  Benson  Company  may  come  short 
of  realising  the  perfect  presentation  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  which  we  are  told  we  should  receive  from  a 
State  subsidised  national  theatre,  such  a  national 
theatre  could  only  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  London.  There  would  be  one  house,  with  one 
company,  inaccessible  to  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Benson  has  taken 
Shakespeare  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  Last 
year  he  had  no  fewer  than  four  Shakespeare  companies 
touring  for  forty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  playing  nothing 
but  Shakespeare  and  the  classical  comedies  of  Sheridan 
and  Goldsmith,  not  merely  in  the  great  centres  of  popu- 
lation, but  in  almost  every  village  in  the  three  king- 
doms which  has  a  population  of  more  than  4,000 
people.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  twelve  months 
the  Benson  Companies  presented  the  leading  tragedies 
and  comedies  of  Shakespeare  in  281  towns  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  Wales,  thereby  bringing 
the  means  of  grace,  provided  by  a  reverent  and 
serious  representation  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  within 
range  of  a  total  population  of  nearly  sixteen 
millions,  or,  excluding  London,  a  population  of  ten 
millions,  to  whom  a  national  theatre  could  make  no 
appeal. 

THE  STRATFORD  CENTRE. 

The  only  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre  which  at 
present  exists  is  that  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  It  is  a 
good  rallying  point  which  evtry  year  more  and  more 
justifies  its  existence.  Shake speare  Week  this  year, 
despite  some  vicissitudes  of  weather,  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. Stratford  is  becoming  more  and  ni3re  the 
centre  of  the  renaissance  of  Merrie  England.  The 
great  and  growing  popularity  of  folk  dances,  folk 
songs,  and  the  celebration  of  incidents  in  local 
history  are  ail  fed  from  the  centre  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.    If  twenty-five  years  hence  those  who  are  now 
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promoting  a  National  Theatre  in  London  can  look 
back  on  so  fruitful  a  record  as  that  accomplished  by 
the  Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon  by  Mr. 
Benson,  they  will  indeed  have  justified  their  action 
on  this  occasion. 

THE  LONDON  PAGEANT 

This  renaissance  is  making  itself  more  felt  at 
present  in  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  pageants 
which  are  now  coming  upon  us  thick  and  fast.  The 
London  Pageant  is  postponed  for  a  year,  but  the  Lord 
Mayor  presided  this  month  over  a  meeting  which 
was  intended  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  propagandist 
lectures  on  methods  of  popular  education,  by  which 
it  is  hoped  to  interest  Londoners  in  the  history 
of  London  and  so  pave  the  way  to  the  pageant.  Mr. 
Lascelles,  who  will  direct  the  London  Pageant  next 
year,  is  busily  engaged  at  present  in  superintending 
the  pageant  in  Canada,  which  he  is  bringing  out  at 
Quebec  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Grey. 

CHELSEA. 

The  first  pageant  of  the  year  is  that  at  Dudley, 
which  takes  place  at  Whitsun,  and  will  be  over  before 
these  pages  see  the  light  The  next  two  pageants 
are  those  of  Chelsea  and  Winchester,  the  first  per- 
formances of  which  both  take  place  on  the  same  day, 
the  25th  of  June,  and  the  last  performance  on  the  1st 
of  July.  The  Chelsea  Pageant  takes  place  in  the 
old  Ranelagh  Gardens,  adjoining  the  Hospital. 
The  performance  begins  at  4  o'clock.  There  will  be 
ten  scenes  in  the  Chelsea  Pageant;  the  first  repre- 
senting the  crossing  of  the  Thames  by  the  Romans  at 
Chelsea,  in  which  Cassivelaunus  and  Caesar  figure 
once  more  in  battle.  From  53  B.C.  until  786  a.d. 
Chelsea  had  no  history  worth  speaking  of,  but  in  the 
eighth  century  an  important  synod  was  held  under 
the  presidency  of  King  OrTa  of  Mercia,  when 
"  Peter's  Pence "  were  first  promised  to  the 
Pope  by  the  King  and  his  Council.  Another 
seven  hundied  years  pass  before  the  third  scene 
takes  place,  when  we  have  the  May  Day  Revels 
in  the  year  1500,  displayed  with  morris  dances,  Jack- 
in-the-Green,  and  a  Miracle  Play.  The  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  scenes  are  all  placed  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  fourth  scene  brings  in  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  Henry  VIII.,  the  fifth  Princess 
Elizabeth  and  Lady  Jane  Grey,  the  sixth  the  funeral 
pageant  of  Queen  Anne  of  Cleves,  while  the  seventh 
represents  Queen  Elizabeth  visiting  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  at  Chelsea.  In  the  eighth  scene  Charles  II. 
meets  Nell  Gwynn,  when  he  is  founding  Chelsea 
Hospital.  The  ninth  scene  introduces  Don  Saltero's 
Tavern,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Scriblerus  Club,  in 
connection  with  which  are  introduced  the  notable 
men  of  letters  of  Queen  Anne's  period,  from  Addison 
to  Swift.  The  establishment  of  the  race  for  Doggett's 
Coat  and  Badge  is  also  incorporated  in  this  scene. 
The  last  scene  of  all  represents  a  Royal  Venetian 
F£te  at  Ranelagh  Gardens,  at  which  George  II., 


Horace  Walpole,  Dr.  Johnson,  David  Garrick,  aae 
other  notables  are  introduced. 

WINCHESTER. 

The  Chelsea  Pageant  is  styled  historical,  and  that 
of  Winchester  is  called  national.  Winchester  Pageant 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson, 
will  be  enacted  in  the  historic  grounds  of  Wolvesey 
Castle  at  Winchester.  It  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
nine  episodes,  beginning  with  King  Alfred  and  end- 
ing with  Charles  II.  In  the  second  episode  is  pre- 
sented Canute,  and  in  the  third  William  the 
Conqueror,  or  rather  the  attempt  of  Earl  Waltheof 
and  the  monks  of  Winchester  to  defeat  Wrilliam  the 
Conqueror.  The  fourth  episode  introduces  the 
Empress  Matilda,  King  Stephen,  and  Henry  IL  in 
connection  with  Henry  de  Blois,  the  Founder  of  St 
Cross  ;  the  fifth  scene  introduces  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  and  the  sixth  episode  brings  in  Bishop  Fox,  Car- 
dinal Wolsey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Henry  VIII.  and 
Charles  V.  The  seventh  episode  is  devoted  to  Queen 
Mary  and  Philip.  The  eighth  episode  is  devoted  to 
Elizabeth's  age,  which  is  represeiutd  by  one  of  its 
most  painful  episodes,  the  trial  and  sentence  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  the  great  Hall  of  Winchester 
Castle ;  and  the  ninth  episode  represents  the  visit  of 
Charles  II.  to  Winchester;  he  is  accompanied  by 
Bishop  Ken,  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  others.  There 
are  to  be  short  musical  services  each  day  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Pageant  will  be  preceded  by  a 
special  service  at  noon  in  the  Cathedral,  at  which 
many  of  the  English,  Colonial  and  American  Bishops 
will  be  present,  and  an  address  of  welcome  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Special 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  Royal  patronage 
on  every  day  excepting  Monday,  when  the  place  of 
Royalty  will  be  taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs 
of  London  and  the  Mayors  of  Wessex. 

DOVER. 

The  great  pageant  of  next  month  will  be  that  of 
Dover,  which  will  be  held  on  July  27th  to  August  1st 
Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker  is  master  of  the  pageant,  and 
the  bock  of  words  is  published  at  6d.  A  good  deal  of 
the  pageant  will  be  rendered  in  French.  The  episodes 
deal  with  King  Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror,  Ring 
John,  Edward  I.,  Henry  V.,  Henry  VIII.,  Charles  I., 
and  Henrietta  Maria. 

A  MYSTERY  PLAY. 

Besides  these  pageants  proper  it  is  proposed  to 
produce  on  July  16th  and  17th  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens an  open-air  Masque  or  Mystery  Play  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  fund  for  the 
preservation  of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  The  Masque 
will  be  produced  by  Miss  Edith  Rhys ;  the  story  is 
that  told  in  the  old  Welsh  and  French  romances  deal- 
ing with  the  quest  of  Sir  Percival,  Sir  Galahad,  and 
other  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  Choral 
Song  will  be  sung  by  a  Welsh  choir  of  picked  voices. 
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GENERAL  GORDON:  A  TRIBUTE. 

Bv  Lord  Esher. 
In  the  new  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  appears  a  most  interesting  article  entitled 
"  General  Gordon,"  and  signed  by  Lord  Esher.  It  is 
not  only  a  paper  of  great  personal  interest,  but  of  great 
historical  importance.  In  it  Lord  Esher  not  only 
g  ves  a  vivid  pen-picture  of  General  Gordon,  but  quotes 
from  his  correspondence  from  the  year  1880  to  1884, 
which  is  full  of  light  and  leading  for  statesmen  of  our 
time. 

A  PEN-PICTURE  OF  GENERAL  GORDON. 

Lord  Esher*s  aquaintance  with  General  Gordon, 
which  soon  became  a  fast  friendship,  began  in  1880. 
Lord  Esher,  then  the  Hon.  Reginald  Brett,  was  acting 
as  private  secretary  to  Lord  Hartington,  who  was 
Secretary  for  vWar  when  General  Gordon  was 
appointed  private  secretary  to  Lord  Ripon,  a  post 
which  he  resigned  before  he  reached  India.  Gordon 
returned  to  England  in  November,  1880.  In  the 
following  month  he  was  constantly  in  and  out  of 
Lord  Esher's  house  in  Tilney  Street.  Lord  Esher 
says  : — 

He  would  generally  come  in  the  morning,  a  queer  figure, 
with  a  loose  comforter  round  his  throat,  and  a  hat — by  no 
means  a  good  one— tilted  back  on  his  head  ;  the  eternal  cigarette 
between  his  lips.  He  was  of  small  stature — very  small,  like  so 
many  great  men — and  of  spare  figure.  He  would  have  passed 
unnoticed  anywhere,  except  for  his  eyes,  which  were  of  that 
peculiar  steel-like  blue  common  to  enthusiastic  natures,  more 
especially  when  the  enthusiast  is  a  soldier.  He  would  lounge 
into  the  library  and  stand — for  he  hardly  ever  cared  to  sit — for 
hours  at  a  time,  leaning  against  the  mantelpiece,  or  walking  up 
and  down  the  room. 

His  talk  was  as  fresh  as  a  spring  morning,  full  of  humour, 
and  his  language  as  simple  as  the  book  of  Genesis.  Complexity 
of  thought,  confusion  of  ideas,  prolixity  of  speech,  were 
impossible  to  him.  He  saw  with  wonderful  clearness,  perhaps 
sometimes  not  very  far. 

He  detested  cant,  and  although  he  could  be  sometimes 
strangely  indignant,  and  was  deeply  roused  by  faithlessness,  his 
charity  knew  no  bounds.  Repentance  made  up,  in  his  eyes,  for 
every  crime.  Hence  his  judgment  of  men  was  variable, 
and  often  appeared  inconsistent.  Although  it  occasionally 
amused  him  to  be  deceived,  he .  was  rarely  taken  in.  His 
religion  was  never  obtruded,  but  it  was  as  much  a  part  of  his 
daily  life  as  smoking  cigarettes.  He  literally  walked  with  God, 
and  if  it  were  not  disrespectful,  one  might  almost  say  arm  in 
arm  with  Him. 

Gordon's  tribute  to  baring. 
Lord  Esher  then  quotes  from  a  number  of  Gordon's 
letters,  which  at  first  dealt  chiefly  with  the  settlement 
of  Afghanistan  and  Indian  finance.  In  the  letters 
there  are  two  references  to  Lord  Cromer,  who  then, 
as  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  was  Minister  of  Finance  in 
India.  In  both  cases  the  references  are  complimen- 
tary. In  the  first  case  Lord  Esher  says  that  Gordon 
regarded  Baring  as  "  the  one  strong  and  able  man  in 
India,"  and  in  the  second  case  he  strongly  condemns 
Lord  Northbrook  for  not  sending  reinforcements  to 
Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  who  was  then   surrounded  by 


enemies.  Gordon  said  that  Baring  was  a  man  who, 
if  not  suppoited,  would  resign,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  put  him  there  in  the  Indian  Council, 
and  ought  to  help  him.  "  He  was  worth  all  the  rest 
put  together." 

The  contrast  between  the  anxiety  of  Gordon  to 
help  Baring  when  he  was  in  difficulties,  the  generous 
tribute  which  he  pays  to  his  capacity,  and  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Cromer  has  dealt  with  General  Gordon 
in  "  Modern  Egypt,"  is  too  striking  for  Lord  Eshe- 
even  to  call  attention  to  it  by  a  word  of  comment. 

OF  THE  BLUE  WATER  SCHOOL. 

In  his  letters  General  Gordon  insisted  strongly  upon 
the  importance  of  a  good  understanding  with  Russia, 
a  more  economical  administration  in  India,  and  pre- 
paration for  the  abandonment  of  the  opium  revenue  ; 
but  the  keynote  of  most  of.  his  letters  was  his 
insistence  upon  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Navy. 
Lord  Esher  says  : — 

I  have  met  some  ardent  advocates  of  the  "Blue  Water 
School "  in  my  time,  but  none  ever  surpassed  in  strenuous  faith 
this  soldier,  whose  love  nevertheless  of  our  small  Army  was 
very  intense. 

Gordon  denounced  the  injustice  of  giving  Army 
officers  immensely  increased  pay  in  India,  while 
sailors  and  naval  men  who  were  cooped  up  in 
cramped  close  gunboats  in  the  Indian  and  Chinese 
seas  did  not  get  a  sou  more  than  their  confreres  in 
the  Channel.  He  again  and  again  insisted  upon  the 
importance  of  establishing  maritime  fortresses  which 
would  command  the  ocean  routes,  which  would  not 
have  the  "  detrimental  accompaniment  of  a  colonial 
population,  who  may  be  with  us  or  against  us,  but  who 
at  any  time  are  a  nuisance." 

"  IF  WE  HAVE  THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  SEA." 

The  following  passage  from  the  article  brings  into 
clearest  possible  relief  the  dominant  thought  in 
General  Gordon's  mind  as  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  command  of  the  sea.    Lord  Esher  says  : — 

The  illuminating  quality  of  Gordon's  mind  made  Imperial 
strategy  seem  a  very  simple  thing  to  him.  He  swept  dogmatic 
theology  and  strategical  detail  into  a  secondary  place.  Just  as 
religion  was  summed  up  by  him  into  the  simplest  of  all  tran- 
scendental propositions,  the  belief  in  God,  so,  in  his  view,  the 
safety  of  our  country  and  the  preservation  of  our  Empire 
depended  simply  on  the  command  of  the  sea.  I  cannot 
exemplify  this  better  than  by  quoting  part  of  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  me  from  Port  Louis  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1 881  : — 

"Thanks  for  your  letter  July  15th,  received  August  20th, 
also  your  question  to  Dilke  ;  it  could  not  hurt  us  in  any  way, 
for  we  could  easily  take  it  from  them  if  we  maintain  our  supre- 
macy at  sea.  The  occupation  of  those  lands,  Tunis  and  Tripoli, 
are  so  many  drains  of  men  and  money  for  the  countries  which 
occupy  them.  They  can  never  do  much  more  than  pay  their 
way,  even  if  they  do  that.  Their  occupation  is  a  weakness,  not 
a  strength,  to  the  Mother-country. 

"  The  occupation  of  Biserta,  or  of  any  other  place  in  the 
Mediterranean,  signifies  not  a  jot,  as  long  as  we  have  the  com- 
mand of  the  sea.  If  we  lost  that,  then  we  would  lose  Malta 
fcnd  the  Canal.   Depend  on  it,  it  is  very  much  better  to  let 
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France  and  Italy  take  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Syria,  and  for  us  to 
keep  a  firm,  distinct  hold  on  Egypt,  than  it  would  be  to  oppose 
them.  The  annexation  of  these  lands  are  decidedly  weakening 
influences  which  will  become  open  sores  to  the  annexing  coun- 
tries. I  would  say,  do  not  take  Egypt  ;  keep  a  grip  over  it,  and 
give  its  people  free  institutions,  first  breaking  up  its  wretched 
crew  of  an  army.  Do  not  annex  it.  You  only  weaken  yourself 
in  doing  so ;  but  do  not  let  others  interfere  with  your  policy 
there.  This  could  be  agreed  upon  between  France,  Italy,  and 
England.  Suppose  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Syria  annexed,  France, 
England,  and  Italy  would  be  ensemble  against  all  Powers,  who 
could  do  nothing.  But  then,  I  say,  see  thai  your  naval  power  is 
supreme.  England  falls  with  the  failure  of  that  power.  France, 
by  annexing  Tunis,  has  added  to  her  difficulties,  and  opened 
another  weak  plac-*  for  her  enemies  to  attack.  She  has  just 
done  what  England  might  wish  her  to  do ;  but  England  ought 
not,  at  Berlin,  to  have  been  double-faced  about  it.  Why,  it 
would  cost  us  nothing,  if  supreme  at  sea,  to  drive  them  out  in  a 
fortnight  by  raising  the  population. 

"  Look  at  India ;  it  dictates  our  policy  entirely,  and  what- 
ever advantages  it  gives  us,  it  certainly  hampers  us.  Tunis  will 
do  this  far  more  effectually  for  France.  France  will  be  much 
more  vulnerable  with  her  new  acquisition,  if  we  keep  command 
of  the  sea. 

"  I  would  put  in  Syria,  for  I  want  some  other  nation  to  help 
us  to  bar  the  advance  of  Russia  in  this  direction.  It  could  not 
matter  to  us  who  held  Syria,  if  we  had  command  of  the  sea. 

"  I  look  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  Egypt,  and  Persian  Gulf  as 
being  absolutely  necessary  to  be  under  our  control ;  not  to 
annex,  but  to  be  supreme  therein. 

"  As  for  the  other  parts,  they  are  much  better  to  be  in  French 
or  Italian  hands,  for  through  those  places  they  present  vulner- 
able points  of  attack,  if  we  keep  command  of  the  sea.  To  keep 
command  of  the  sea,  we  have  to  take,  first,  the  Home  and 
Mediterranean  Fleets,  which,  I  suppose,  are  formidable  enough, 
and  of  which  I  say  nothing.  Second,  the  Chinese  and  Pacific 
Stations,  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Cape  Stations.  Each  of  these 
stations  should  have  regular  fortified  asylums,  their  lairs,  where 
our  ships  could  get  all  they  want,  and  to  which  they  would 
Tepair,  etc. 

THE  ONE  WAY  TO  GOVERN  MEN. 

On  Colonial  questions  General  Gordon's  sympathies 
^were  very  strong  in  favour  of  subject  races.  "  Always 
remember,"  he  said,  "  that  it  is  by  little  acts  of  justice, 
costing  nothing,  by  which  our  country  is  blessed,  and 
by  which  the  evil  results  arising  from  our  selfish  greed 
are  palliated.  To  govern  men  there  is  but  one  way, 
and  it  is  eternal  truth :  '  Get  into  their  skins/  that  is, 
*  try  and  realise  their  feelings  and  do  to  others  as  you 
would  they  should  do  to  you.  This  is  the  true 
secret' " 

A  very  interesting  letter,  which  must  be  read  in 
extenso,  is  that  in  which  General  Gordon  strongly  urged 
Lord  Esher  to  form  a  group  of  young  men  of  the  rising 
generation  who  would  establish  some  sort  of  a  society 
to  study  the  ins  and  outs  of  our  relations  with  the 
Colonies  and  foreign  Powers,  and  thus  prepare  for 
the  mantles  of  those  then  in  office.  He  says :  "  I 
think  if  you  and  some  of  the  younger  men  were  to 
abandon  your  fearful  treats,  your  dinner  parties,  etc., 
you  could  come  to  some  definite  platform  and  work 
on  it " ;  and  after  saying  that  "  six  united  men  would 
carry  enormous  weight"  if  they  would  not  in  the 
recess  go  to  Scotland  and  shoot,  but  go  to  the 
Colonies,  he  adds :  "  Depend  upon  it,  a  well-inten- 
tioned man,  seeking  not  his  own  advantage,  is  capable 
of  judging  any  military,  civil,  financial,  or  political 


question  (as  well  as  the  most  experienced  Minister)  in 
its  great  aspects." 

The  last  letter  which  he  received  from  General 
Gordon  was  written  from  Khartoum  on  the  3rd  of 
March,  1880,  in  which  he  says  :  "  We  must  evacuate 
the  Soudan.  It  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  a  year 
the  slaves  up  here  will  rise  and  will  emancipate  them- 
selves. What  a  wonderful  denouement,  and  how  my 
prayers  will  have  been  heard  1 " 

LORD  ESHER'S  PARTING  WORD. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  Lord  Esher  says  that  he 
has  not  set  out  with  the  intention  of  describing  fully 
or  of  attempting  to  discuss  the  character  of  General 
Gordon,  who  stands  above  analysis  and  beyond 
discussion.    He  continues : — 

There  have  been  attempts  made  to  belittle  him,  and  to 
deprive  him  of  some  of  the  lustre  which  his  life  and  death  shed 
upon  our  country.  "  The  greatest  gift  a  hero  leaves  to  his  race 
is  to  have  been  a  hero." 

It  is  true  that  he  took  small  account  of  the  "great  ones  of 
tne  earth."  I  am  not  sure  that  he  possessed  what  is  called  a 
*'  dress  suit."  He  was  never,  to  my  knowledge,  at  an  evening 
party,  but  he  was  seen  to  walk  hand  in  hand  with  street  arabs. 
He  knew  the  Bible  by  heart,  and  the  fear  of  man  was  not  in 
him.  Faithlessness  was  in  his  eyes  the  worst  of  crimes.  I  am 
sure  that  he  went  to  his  death  as  to  a  feast. 

Many  lies  have  been  told  of  him.  Even  his  moral  character 
has  not  been  spared.  It  has  l>een  said  that  he  failed  to  do  his 
duty,  and  he  has  been  an  inebriate.  These  accusations  are 
absurdly  false.    But  suppose  they  were  true. 

Some  of  us  remember  the  terrible  and  lacerating  words  with 
which  one  of  the  gentlest  spirits  of  the  Victorian  age  crushed  to 
the  earth  a  man  who  had  ventured  to  defame  Father  Damten : 
"  Suppose  these  things  were  true  (he  wrote).  Is  it  growing  at 
all  clear  to  you  what  a  picture  you  have  drawn  of  your  own 
heart  ?  I  will  try  yet  once  again  to  make  it  clearer.  You  had 
a  father  :  suppose  this  tale  were  about  him,  and  some  informant 
brought  it  to  you,  proof  in  hand.  I  am  not  making  too  high  an 
estimate  of  your  emotional  nature  when  I  suppose  you  would 
regret  the  circumstance?  That  you  would  leel  the  tale  of 
frailty  the  more  keenly  since  it  shamed  the  author  of  your  days? 
And  that  the  last  thing  you  would  do  would  be  to  publish  it  in 
the  religious  Press?  Well,  the  man  who  tried  to  do  what 
Damien  did  is  my  father,  and  the  father  of  the  man  at  the  Apia 
Bar,  and  the  father  of  all  who  love  goodness,  and  he  was  your 
father,  too,  if  God  had  given  you  the  grace  to  see  it.* 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis  Gordon's  statue  stands 
under  the  shadow  of  the  great  Nelson  Column.  Both  these 
men  claimed  that  they  had  tried  to  do  their  duty,  and  not  vainly. 
Nelson  had  many  frailties,  Gordon  had  but  few. 

But,  few  or  many,  Gordon  is  the  father  of  every  patriotic 
man  and  woman  of  English  blood.  Especially  is  be  the  father 
of  the  poor  and  humble  children  whom  he  loved,  and  he  is  the 
father  of  every  one  of  his  detractors,  "if  God  had  given  them 
the  grace  to  see  it." 

Other  Tributes:  Sir  Charles  Watson. 

"  Justice  to  General  Gordon  "  is  the  title  of  a  paper, 
by  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Watson,  in  the  National 
Review,  Two  citations  will  show  the  Colonel's 
chief  contentions  : — 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Lord  Cromer,  while  giving  at 
great  length  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
employ  Gordon,  has  refrained  from  explaining  why  there  was 
such  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  in  favour  of  his  being  the 
most  suitable  person  to  carry  out  the  evacuation,  and  has  made 
no  allusion  to  his  great  services  in  the  Soudan  during  the 
years  1874  to  1879.  §°  fa*  from  doing  this.  Lord  Cromer,  ia 
|he  summary  of  Soudan  hbtory  given  in  chapter  xix.,  although 
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he  goes  back  as  far  as  the  year  1870,  never  mentions  the  fact 
that  Gordon  had  spent  six  years  in  the  country  and  was  better 
acquainted  with  it  than  any  Englishman  living. 

In  respect  of  the  Egyptian  garrisons  in  the 
Soudan — 

Lord  Cromer  seems  unable  to  understand  the  situation  :  he 
thinks  that  Gordon's  duty  (see  vol.  i.  p.  565)  was  to  do 
his  best  to  carry  out  the  evacuation  ;  and  then,  it  he  could  not 
succeed  in  this,  to  go  away  and  leave  the  Egyptians  to  be 
massacred,  so  as  to  save  further  trouble  and  expense  to  the  British 
Government.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  every 
British  officer,  including  Lord  Cromer  himself,  who  might  have 
been  placed  in  Gordon's  position  as  Governor-General,  would 
have  desired  to  act  as  he  did. 

His  Judgment  of  Zobeir  Pasha. 

Lord  Ribblesdale  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  an  extremely  interesting  account  of  conversa- 
tions he  had  with  Zobeir  Pasha  while  the  latter  was 
"detained"  at  Gibraltar  in  1885  and  1886.  What 
he  has  to  say  of  Zobeir's  attitude  goes  far  to  confirm 
Gordon's  judgment  in  asking  for  the  great  slave  dealer 
to  assist  him  in  pacifying  the  Soudan  : — 

Zobeir  had  extremely  quick  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear.  The 
perpetual  movement  of  troops  and  ships  of  war,  the  ceaseless 
order  and  array  of  life  in  a  great  fortress,  the  genius  loci  of  a 
place  of  arms,  were  teaching  Zobeir  new  lessons  and  new 
notions.  Now  that  he  knew  the  English,  now  that  he  had  seen 
evidence  of  England's  power  and  might,  of  which  he  had  not 
dreamed  from  the  previous  experiences  of  his  fighting  days  with 
Gordon  and  Gessi,  he  began  to  feel  certain  that  by  identifying 
himself  with  England's  cause  and  service  he  would  be  serving 
his  own  close  interests.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be  Zobeir's 
growing  conviction — a  conviction  which  seemed  sincere,  reared, 
as  it  must  have  been,  on  a  ruin  of  old  prepossessions.  In  addi- 
tion, Zobeir  was  grateful  for  kindness  and  consideration,  more 
especially  from  Sir  John  Adye,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
which  he  had  not  anticipated,  and  which,  to  some  extent,  he 
referred  to  the  greatness  of  soul  and  benevolence  of  the  English 
Government — at  all  events,  he  did  so  in  conversation  with  me. 
In  short,  ascribe  it  as  you  please  to  gratitude,  or  to  cunning,  or 
to  the  anticipation  of  onssible  favours  to  come,  Zobeir's  desire 
to  serve  England  at  this  time,  if  only  the  opportunity  were  given 
him,  amounted  almost  to  zeal. 

Lord  Ribblesdale  imagines  that  Gordon  and  Zobeir 
would  have  come  together  in  the  point  that  "  both 
were  alike  convinced  of  the  operation  ever  around 
and  about  us  of  a  providential  design  "  : — 

Thus,  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  Zobeir  spoke  with  all 
sincerity  and  deliberate  intention  when  he  told  me  that  he  would 
start  with  General  Gordon  on,  as  it  were,  a  clean  slate.  But  I 
repeat  that,  given  his  best  intentions  and  his  best  efforts,  the  ten 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Darfur,  his  absence 
in  Cairo  in  captivity,  however  distinguished,  must  have  materially 
weakened  his  influence  and  prestige.  At  the  best  it  was  a 
gamble.  In  racing  parlance,  I  believe  he  would  have  run 
straight,  but  that  be  could  not  have  got  the  distance ;  the 
weight  was  too  much  for  him.  My  own  impression,  based  upon 
Zobeir's  utterances  on  unsunny  days  and  from  conversations  with 
Hamed  in  the  Pasha's  absence,  is  that,  useful  as  he  might  have 
been  as  a  Commissioner  at  the  time  I  knew  him  best,  his  going 
to  Khartoum  to  join  General  Gordon  would  only  have  added  to 
the  general  confusion,  and  formed  a  ral  lying-point  for  fresh  and 
incalculable  complications.  In  his  inmost  "  ingenium,"  Zobeir, 
I  fancy,  thought  so  himself. 

On  Mr.  Gladstone's  attitude,  Lord  Ribblesdale 
refers  to  a  conversation  he  had  with  that  statesman 
on  his  return,  and  says,  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  were 
definite  enough,  and  they  certainly  did  not  leave  the 


impression  on  my  mind  .  .  .  that  he  was  not  inter- 
ested or  fully  informed  about  the  Soudan  perplexities 
of  the  Government."   

MORE  ABOUT  EAST  AFRICA. 

In  the  Strand  Magazine,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
M.P.,  continues  his  description  of  his  recent  travels 
in  Uganda.  Speaking  of  the  vegetation  along 
part  of  the  Uganda  Railway,  he  says  : — 

Next  day  our  train  is  climbing  through  dense  and  beautiful 
forests  to  the  summit  of  the  Mau  Escarpment.  Admiration  of 
the  wealth  and  splendour  of  the  leafy  kingdom  is  mingled  with 
something  very  like  awe  at  its  aggressive  fertility.  The  great 
trees  overhang  the  line.  The  creepers  trail  down  the  cuttings, 
robing  the  red  soil  with  cloaks  of  flowers  and  foliage.  The 
embankments  are  already  covered.  Every  clearing  is  densely 
overgrown  with  sinuous  plants.  But  for  the  ceaseless  care 
with  which  the  whole  line  is  scraped  and  weeded  it  would 
soon  become  impassable.  As  it  is  the  long  fingers  of  the 
encroaching  forest  are  everywhere  stretching  out  enviously 
towards  the  bright  metals.  Neglect  the  Uganda  Railway  for 
a  year,  and  it  would  take  an  expedition  to  discover  where  it 
had  run. 

Just  before  the  writer  got  into  the  carriage  before 
taking  this  stage  of  his  journey  he  was  told  that  six 
lions  had  walked  across  the  line  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before. 

FUEL  CUTTING  FOR  THE  RAILWAY. 

At  Nyoro  Station  nearly  900  natives  were  at  work, 
fuel  cutting  for  the  railway,  a  young  Englishman 
being  in  charge  of  them.  Plenty  of  natives  can  be 
had,  but  they  will  rarely  stay  more  than  a  month  or 
two.  Then,  just  as  they  are  beginning  to  get  skilful, 
off  they  go,  promising  to  come  back  at  some  indefinite 
date.  This,  Tiowever,  is  very  little  use,  since  the  date 
by  which  the  railway  must  have  its  fuel  is  not  at  all 
indefinite. 

Nine  hundred  natives  were  being  employed,  and 
Mr.  Churchill  calculates  that  the  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  on  the  capital  cost  of  a  steam  tree-felling  plant 
with  a  mono-rail  would  represent  in  all  the  wages  of 
sixty-five  natives,  and  would  accomplish  a  week's 
work  of  the  sixty-five  natives  in  a  single  day  : — 

It  is  no  good,  he  concludes,  trying  to  lay  hold  of  Tropical 
Africa  with  naked  fingers.  Civilisation  must  be  armed  with 
machinery  if  she  is  to  subdue  these  wild  regions  to  her  authority. 
Iron  roads,  not  jogging  porters ;  tireless  engines,  not  weary 
men ;  cheap  power,  not  cheap  labour ;  steam  and  skill,  not 
sweat  and  fumbling  :  there  lies  the  only  way  to  tame  the  jungle 
— more  jungles  than  one. 


In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  June  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  describes  the  Zulus  as  the  finest  savage  race 
in  the  world,  and  expresses  a  desire  to  utilise  their 
splendid  martial  qualities  in  the  service  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  the  Liberty  Review,  which  is  a  thoroughgoing 
denunciation  of  "the  downward  path  of  progress," 
Licensing  Bill,  Trade  Disputes,  Allotments,  Old  Age 
Pensions,  etc.,  V.  de  Braganca  Cunha  gives  his  reason 
for  the  assassination  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  "  It  was 
a  proof  of  the  political  mistakes  committed  by  Franco, 
which  the  country  cannot  easily  forget  or  forgive." 
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"C.-B."  AND  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 

Sir  F.  A.  Channing,  in  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
pronounces  a  most  affectionate  and  unqualified 
panegyric  upon  his  departed  chief.    He  says  : — 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  a  strong  man,  quite 
content  to  be  much  stronger  than  he  looked,  a  man  who  com- 
bined deep,  tender,  passionate  emotion  with  an  absolute  self- 
control,  and  an  imperturbable  equanimity  almost  unique  in  his 
generation.  He  was  in  one  sense  the  most  simple,  straight- 
forward man  of  his  time— in  another,  one  of  the  shrewdest, 
most  persistent,  and  most  ingenious  of  men  in  getting  his  own 
way.  Like  other  men  of  more  force  than  his  fellow-men,  he 
could  not  but  get  power ;  and,  like  men  of  more  than 
average  good  feeling  and  high  purpose,  he  could  not  but  use  it 
well.  The  one  feature  which  was  so  entirely  his  own  was  his 
evident  indifference  to  the  goad  of  ambition  which  drives  on 
inferior  men  so  madly. 

Mr.  Asquith  :  a  Second  Gladstone  ? 

In  the  first  May  number  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  Augustin  Filon  has  a  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Asquith.  The  new  Premier,  says  the  writer,  is  not 
the  successor  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  but 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  he  is  a  Gladstone  minus  the 
chimera  of  Home  Rule,  minus  the  emotional  and 
imaginative  side,  and  minus  those  strange  flights 
which  sometimes  dazzled  us  but  which  sometimes 
made  us  doubt  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  his  faculties ; 
a  Gladstone  in  whom  good  sense  will  be  the  ruling 
trait,  but  animated,  like  his  predecessor  and  his  model, 
by  a  veritable  passion  for  social  reform  on  condition 
that  it  is  never  separated  from  moral  reform.  A 
second  Gladstone  now  begins  where  the  first  ended. 

Or  a  Second  "C.-B.?" 

A  second  article  on  Mr.  Asquith,  by  A#rthur  Kann, 
appears  in  the  first  May  number  of  Questions  JDiplo- 
matiques.  M.  Kann  foretells  that  Mr.  Asquith  will 
follow  in  the  path  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman, 
and  that  the  great  lines  of  Liberal  policy  will  remain 
unchanged  ;  he  will  maintain  the  entente  cordiale  and 
the  English  alliances,  and  he  will  undertake  the 
reforms  promised  to  the  British  democracy.  The 
only  change  may  be  in  Parliamentary  procedure,  but 
Mr.  Asquith  will  have  at  heart  the  realisation  of  the 
promises  made  by  the  Liberal  Party  in  1906,  and  he 
will  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  obtain  the  maxi- 
mum of  practical  results. 

The  Macedonian  Question. 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  declares 
that  the  British  proposals  are  advantageous  to  the 
Porte.  The  Sultan's  hold  on  Macedonia  is,  he  says, 
at  best-  precarious  and  costly.  It  is  largely  senti- 
mental. Every  year  of  Ottoman  domination  costs  the 
Porte  a  sum  varying  from  five  hundred  thousand  to  a 
million  pounds  steriing.  Everyone  would  benefit  by 
the  British  proposals,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  German 
banks  which  advance  money  at  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest,  and  await  the  contingency  of  insolvency 
with  serenity.  Russia's  proposed  revival  of  rural 
guards  he  declares  to  be  worse  than  useless. 


THREE-CORNER  CONTESTS, 

And  How  to  Deal  with  Them. 

In  the  Albany  Review  Mr.  John  H.  Humphreys 
remarks  upon  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and 
virulence  of  three-corner  contests.  They  present,  he 
says,  a  problem  which  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
Government  to  attempt  to  solve  before  the  present 
Parliament  ends.  Practically,  he  says,  we  have  three 
parties  now,  as  several  of  our  chief  Colonies  have 
had  for  some  time  past.  What  is  needed  is  such  an 
adjustment  of  our  electoral  machinery  as  to  secure 
the  fair  representation  of  these  three  Parties,  At 
present,  the  Liberals  may  obtain  three  seats  out  of 
four  in  a  county  (as  was  the  case  in  Warwick  last 
General  Election),  yet  the  Conservatives  may  have 
polled  a  greater  number  of  votes,  which  was  also  the 
case.  The  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  country  thus 
depends  largely  upon  how  the  strength  of  the  various 
political  parties  is  distributed. 

THREE  WAYS  OUT  OF  THE  DIFFICULTY. 

There  are  three  remedies  for  this  state  of  things  : 
the  second  ballot,  about  the  unsatisfactory  working  of 
which  in  various  Continental  countries  a  great  deal 
has  been  heard ;  the  alternative  vote ;  and  propor- 
tional representation.  A  second  ballot  means,  of 
course,  that  in  a  three-corner  contest  the  supporters 
of  the  candidate  polling  fewest  votes  must  choose 
between  the  two  remaining  evils  in  the  shape  of  the 
two  other  candidates  for  whom  they  did  not  vote. 
This  remedy,  however,  the  writer  thinks,  can  at  once 
be  ruled  out  on  the  experience  of  those  nations  which 
have  tried  it,  and  they  are  not  a  few. 

The  alternative  vote,  which  has  been  tried  in  cer- 
tain Colonies,  he  thinks  preferable.  It  has  been  in 
use  in  Queensland  fourteen  years  ;  was  adopted  last 
session  in  West  Australia  ;  and  was  proposed  in  1906 
by  the  Commonwealth  Government.  Only  one  ballot 
is  required  by  it.  Briefly,  it  means  that  every  elector 
may  indicate  on  his  paper  to  what  candidate  he  wishes 
his  vote  to  be  transferred  in  case  the  candidate  of  his 
choice  is  third  or  lower  on  the  poll,  and  no  candidate 
has  an  absolute  majority.  Surely  such  a  law,  were  it 
passed,  would  be  much  more  effectual  if  it  were 
"  must  indicate  "  instead  of  "  may." 

The  third  solution  of  the  three-corner  contest  pro- 
blem is — the  one  favoured,  I  infer,  by  the  writer — 
proportional  representation,  the  effect  of  which  is  that 
if  Birmingham,  for  instance,  has  seven  members,  and 
four-sevenths  of  the  electors  vote  Unionist,  two- 
sevenths  Liberal,  and  one-seventh  Labour,  then  four 
of  its  members  will  be  Unionist,  two  Liberal,  and  one 
Labour.  This  is  obviously  practicable,  since  so  many 
countries  have  the  system  at  work,  Switzerland  and 
Belgium  among  others. 


CasselPs  Magazine  for  June  contains  two  short 
papers  upon  artists :  one  on  Felix  Ziem,  the  French 
artist  who  designed  the  forti6cations  of  Kronstadt, 
and  another  on  Frank  Reynolds,  a  humorous  artist. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN  FRIENDSHIP. 

An  Optimistic  Survey  by  Mr.  Charles  Trevelyan. 

Mr.  Charles  Trevelyan  contributes  to  the  May 
number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  an  article  on  the 
relations  of  England  and  Germany. 

WHERE  STANDS  THE  "  TIMES  "  TO-DAY  ? 

He  begins  by  saying  that  in  Europe  the  opinion 
still  obtains  that  the'  Times  speaks  in  the  name  of 
England,  whereas  no  one  in  England  believes  for  a 
moment  that  the  Times  is  in  any  sense  an  official 
organ  or  that  it  is  superior  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
other  dailies.  Its  high  position  is  due  to  its  foreign 
correspondence,  its  Parliamentary  reports,  and  its 
literary  and  financial  articles,  but  in  politics  it  is  no 
longer  the  leading  English  paper. 

THE  "  INEVITABLE  WAR." 

The  last  thing  in  the  world  which  England  wants 
is  a  dispute  with  Germany,  continues  Mr.  Trevelyan, 
yet  one  or  two  journalists  and  small  politicians  are 
always  hinting  at  the  "  inevitable  war."  But  these 
journalists  and  politicians  are  a  much  less  powerful 
party  than  might  be  supposed  by  the  noise  which  they 
make.  The  national  characteristic  of  England  is  not 
enmity  against  the  foreigner,  but  ignorance  of  foreign 
nations,  and  she  is  rather  proud  than  ashamed  of  it. 
Since  the  fear  of  Napoleon  has  disappeared  England 
has  known  no  national  fear,  and  no  national  hatred. 
Only  a  war  could  create  in  our  people  a  race-hatred 
against  Germany,  and  without  this  race-hatred  there 
will  be  no  war,  unless  it  is  intentionally  brought  about 
by  politicians,  journalists,  and  financiers. 

FREE  DISCUSSION  OF  ARMAMENTS. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  danger  ?  The  Briton  under- 
stands a  German  much  better  than  a  Japanese,  or  a 
Russian,  or  a  Frenchman,  or  even  an  Irish  Celt.  The 
British  Jingo  speaks  of  trade  conflicts,  and  certainly 
we  are  trade  rivals.  But  the  majority  of  our  people 
are  Free  Traders,  who  believe  that  the  economic 
prosperity  of  foreign  countries  is  advantageous  to  us. 
The  Liberal  Party  is  a  Peace  Party,  and  the  present 
Parliament  is  occupied  with  Social  Reform,  and  the 
social  reformer  wishes  above  all  things  to  avoid 
foreign  complications.  The  prospects  of  a  long  period 
of  good  relations  between  the  British  and  the  German 
Governments  are  therefore  most  favourable  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
there  can  be  no  free  expression  of  views  between  the 
two  Ministries  on  the  question  of  naval  armaments. 
Germany's  national  existence  depends  upon  an  uncon- 
querable army,  as  England's  national  existence 
depends  upon  an  invincible  fleet,  and  when  we  keep 
pace  with  Germany  in  the  matter  of  ships,  it  is  no 
proof  that  we  suspect  Germany  of  hostile  designs. 
Our  supremacy  at  sea  is  essential  for  our  defence,  but 
the  Liberal  Government  is  nevertheless  anxious  to 
limit  the  building  of  ships,  and  will  do  so  as  soon  as 
the  increase  in  the  navies  of  other  countries  ceases. 


A  GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned  the  present  moment 
is  a  golden  opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to  unite 
the  two  nations  in  close  friendship.  Every  hearty 
offer  which  Germany  would  make  concerning  a 
universal  reduction  of  navies,  or  any  other  proposal 
relating  to  a  good  understanding,  would  find  an 
enthusiastic  response  in  England.  With  France  we 
have  waged  a  long  series  of  wars,  and  yet  it  has  been 
possible  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  that 
country.  Our  military  remembrances  of  Germany  are 
those  of  a  victorious  ally.  How  much  easier'  then 
should  it  be  to  establish  a  friendly  feeling  between 
England  and  Germany  ! 

"SCIENCE  HAS  NO  COUNTRY." 

A  second  article  on  the  same  subject  by  Sir  Henry 
Roscoe  appears  in  the  same  review.  He  explains 
that  the  saying  "  Science  has  no  country  "  does  not 
mean  that  science  is  unpatriotic,  but  that  its  patriotism 
extends  to  all  lands.  While  he  is  proud  of  being  an 
Englishman,  the  professor  is  equally  proud  that  he 
can  claim  Germany  as  his  second  home.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  says  that  if  the  Kaiser  would  only  write  a 
letter  to  the  King  and  cry  "  Halt ! "  to  armaments, 
proposing  that  in  future  the  status  quo  should  be 
rigidly  preserved,  he  would  do  both  nations  a  service 
for  which  they  would  be  grateful  and  for  which  the 
whole  of  humanity  would  rejoice. 

In  a  third  article  M.  von  Brandt  contends  that 
Germany  is  in  an  absolutely  peaceful  frame  of  mind,  and 
that  her  army  and  her  navy  are  for  her  defence  only, 
but  he  disapproves  of  Sir  Henry  Roscoe's  wish  relat- 
ing to  a  direct  correspondence  between  the  sovereigns 
of  States. 

1870-1900. 

Pierre  Bernus  contributes  to  the  Nouvelle  Revue  of 
mid-May  a  study  of  Anglo-German  relations  from 
1870  to  1900.  He  draws  attention  to  the  different 
occasions  of  tension  between  the  two  countries,  yet  he 
thinks  that  during  this  period  the  relations  have  been, 
if  not  always  cordial,  fairly  good  on  the  whole.  For 
Great  Britain  the  great  danger  seemed  to  be  from 
France  and  Russia.  Then  came  the  enormous 
development  of  German  industry  to  place  England 
and  Germany  in  a  state  of  formidable  rivalry,  and 
since  1900  the  determination  of  Germany  to  become 
a  naval  Power  of  the  first  rank.  Programmes  of 
construction  succeed  programmes,  and  a  new 
diplomatic  era  has  been  inaugurated  in  which  Great 
Britain  is  concentrating  all  her  efforts  to  resist  the 
imminent  danger.  Her  foreign  policy  has  been 
greatly  modified,  and  a  period  of  ententes  has  given 
place  to  her  splendid  isolation.  In  a  future  article 
the  writer  proposes  to  deal  with  the  political  situation 
of  Europe  and  Anglo-German  rivalry. 

The  London  for  June  publishes  a  series  of  photo- 
drawings  by  Lewis  L.  Rouse  under  the  title  of  "  The 
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THE  FIRST  BATTLE  IN  THE  AIR. 

How  it  May  be  Fought. 

In  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  for  June  Mr.  Wells 
gives  us  his  idea  of  how  the  first  battle  will  be  fought 
in  which  the  airship  will  take  an  effective  part. 

In  his  story  "  The  War  in  the  Air  "  he  has  described 
how  Germany  suddenly  declared  war  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  whole  German  fleet  of  eighteen 
battleships,  with  a  flotilla  of  fuel  tenders  and  con- 
verted liners  containing  stores  to  be  used  in  support 
of  the  air-fleet,  crossed  the  Straits  of  Dover  on  Whit- 
Monday,  and  steamed  across  the  Atlantic  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  American  Atlantic  fleet, 
which  was  made  up  of  four  battleships  and  five 
armoured  cruisers.  He  describes  the  fleets  as  coming 
into  contact  before  any  actual  declaration  of  war. 
Most  of  the  American  battleships  were  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  all  that  the  American  Atlantic  fleet  could 
do  was  to  hold  back  the  German  fleet  for  a  little  time 
until  they  could  put  Panama  and  New  York  in  a 
position  of  defence. 

Mr.  Wells  describes  the  naval  battle,  as  seen  from  the 
deck  of  the  airship,  which  remained  at  a  height  of  six 
or  seven  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  airships  to  attack  the  American  fleet, 
the  flagship  of  the  aerial  navy  slowly  descended 
until  she  hovered  high  over  the  American  battle- 
ships, keeping  pace  with  their  full  speed.  Mr.  Wells 
thinks  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  battleships 
to  do  any  damage  to  their  aerial  assailants.  One 
man  was  killed  by  a  rifle  shot  on  the  aerial  flag- 
ship, but  that  was  all. 

When  the  airships  attacked  ihe  ironclads  they  let 
loose  a  number  of  what  he  calls  "  drachenflieger,"  that 
is  to  say  aeroplanes  with  wide  flat  wings  and 
square  box-shaped  heads,  each  navigated  by  a  single 
man.  They  swoop  down  like  a  flight  of  birds  and  drop 
bombs  upon  the  ships  below.  After  these  skirmishes 
with  the  "  drachenflieger "  a  dozen  airships  pursued 
the  American  fleet  at  a  height  of  2,000  feet  until  they 
were  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rearmost  ironclad,  then 
they  swooped  down,  and  going  just  a  little  faster  than 
the  ship  below,  pelted  her  thinly  protected  decks  with 
bombs  until  they  became  sheets  of  detonating  flame. 
The  American  fleet  was  destroyed  and  the  airships 
headed  for  New  York. 

Mr.  Wells  thus  moralises  over  the  passing  of  the 
ironclad : — 

So  it  was  that  Bert  Small  ways  saw  the  first  fight  of  the  air- 
ship and  the  last  fight  of  those  strangest  things  in  the  whole 
history  of  war  :  the  ironclad  battleships,  which  began  their 
career  with  the  floating  batteries  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III. 
in  the  Crimean  War,  and  lasted,  with  an  enormous  expenditure 
of  human  energy  and  resources.,  for  seventy  years.  In  that 
space  of  time  the  world  produced  over  12,500  of  these  strange 
monsters,  in  schools,  in  types,  in  series,  each  larger  and  heavier 
and  more  deadly  than  its  predecessors.  Each  in  its  turn  was 
hailed  as  the  last  birth  of  time,  most  in  their  turn  were  sold  for 
old  iron. 

Only  about  five  per  cent,  of  them  ever  fought  in  a  battle. 
Some  foundered,  some  went  ashore  and  broke  up,  several 
rammed  one  another  by  accident,  and  sank.    The  lives  of 


countless  men  were  spent  in  their  service,  the  splendid  genius 
and  patience  of  thousands  of  engineers  and  inventors,  wealth 
and  material  beyond  estimating  ;  to  their  account  we  must  put 
stunted  and  starved  lives  on  land,  millions  of  children  sent  to 
toil  unduly,  innumerable  opportunities  of  fine  living  undeveloped 
and  lost.  Money  had  to  be  found  for  them  at  any  cost— that 
was  the  law  of  a  nation's  existence  during  that  strange  time. 
Surely  they  were  the  weirdest,  most  destructive  and  wasteful 
megatheria  in  the  whole  history  of  mechanical  invention. 

And  then  cheap  things  of  gas  and  basket-work  made  an  end 
of  them  altogether,  smiting  out  of  the  sky  !  .  .  . 


WOMEN  AS  BALLOONISTS. 

In  the  Woman  at  Home  Ella  Desmond  writes  a 
paper  concerning  the  aeronautic  adventures  of  Mrs. 
Ashton  Harbord,  who  has  made  eighty  balloon 
ascents.  Her  ambition  is  to  make  a  hundred, 
but  even  if  she  makes  a  hundred  she  cannot 
qualify  as  a  pilot,  for  in  England  ladies  are  not 
allowed  to  qualify.  To  be  a  pilot  you  must  make 
sixteen  ascents,  including  two  under  observation- 
one  unaccompanied,  and  one  night  ascent.  Ladies 
are  not  trusted  in  England  to  go  up  alone  in  balloons, 
although  there  are  lady  pilots  both  in  Germany  and 
France.  Mrs.  Harbord  has  thrice  taken  up  a  balloon 
herself,  and  managed  it  altogether  alone,  but  she  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  pilot.  In  France  there  are 
nearly  a  hundred  pilots,  whereas  in  England  there  are 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty.  England  is  rather 
too  small  a  country  for  balloons  to  start  from,  they 
get  so  soon  blown  across  the  sea,  whereas  in  France 
they  have  all  the  continent  before  them.  Mrs.  Har- 
bord says  that  she  can  get  her  balloon  ready  for  an 
ascent  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  she  has  telephoned 
for  it  to  be  inflated.  She  does  not  think  that  balloon- 
ing, even  in  England,  is  more  dangerous  than  hunting, 
and  it  is  much  more  exciting. 

Is  Life  Merely  Machinery? 

Dr.  J.  C.  Bose  contributes  to  the  Modern  Review 
for  May  an  interesting  paper  upon  "  Automatism  in 
Plant  and  Animal,"  in  which  he  maintains  that  every 
living  organism  is  merely  a  machine  responding  to 
stimulus  as  long  as  it  is  alive.  But  what  is  it  makes 
it  live?    Dr.  Bose  says  : — 

In  order  to  keep  the  machine  at  work,  in  all  those  wonderful 
and  complex  ways  of  which  it  is  capable,  from  mechanical 
movement,  through  throbbing  sensation,  to  spontaneous  thought, 
spmething  more  than  mere  mechanical  perfection  is  necessary. 
We  have  seen  that  the  most  perfect  type  of  organism  when 
isolated  soon  ceases  its  activity.  In  order,  then,  to  maintain  it 
in  spontaneity,  or  livingness,  the  inpouring  of  energy  is  neces- 
sary from  without.  Every  living  organism,  in  order  to  main- 
tain its  life,  must  stand  in  constant  free  communion  with  all  the 
forces  of  the  universe  about  it.  Is  this  in  truth  materialism? 
Or  is  it  spirituality  ?  May  it  not  be  that  we,  dispute  these 
terms,  because  each  of  us  is  viewing  a  single  fact  from  a 
different  standpoint  ? 

On  June  17th  the  Churchmen  of  St.  Albans  will 
commemorate  their  patron  saint,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Silvester  makes  the  celebration  an  opportunity  for 
writing  in  the  Treasury  for  June  a  brief  sketch  of 
this  interesting  city,  from  its  earliest  records  to  the 
demolition  of  the  monastery. 
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COURT  FUNCTIONS  IN  BERLIN. 

The  Reminiscences  of  Lady  Randolph  Churchill 
are  continued  in  the  June  Century  Magazine.  Mrs. 
Cornwallis-West's  seventh  paper  deals  with  society  in 
Berlin  and  Paris,  and  is  illustrated  with  quaint  old 
photographs  of  German  Royalties  and  other  celebrities. 

Describing  Court  functions  in  Berlin,  the  writer 
says  : — 

A  gala  night  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Court  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  the  same  function  in  London.  In  Berlin 
the  boxes  and  seats  are  not  sold,  and  only  those  who  receive  a 
royal  invitation  may  attend,  whereas  in  London  it  is  a  case  of 
the  longest  purse  and  the  highest  bidder.  In  consequence,  the 
audience  is  anything  but  representative  of  London  society. 

If  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  William  I.  was  somewhat 
depressing,  the  magnificence  of  the  existing  regime  is  a  great 
contrast.  The  present  Kaiser  William  II.  rightly  wishes  to 
maintain  a  proper  standard,  and  while  condemning  extravagance, 
likes  to  see  a  dignified  display.  It  has  been  reported  that  he 
once  said,  &  propos  of  his  Court  balls,  that  "  men  came  for  dis- 
cipline, and  women  for  deportment."  Permission  to  dance  is 
given  only  by  royal  order,  and  the  privileged  have  for  many 
days  to  rehearse  the  intricate  steps  of  the  stately  minuets  pre* 
scribed.  Woe  be  it  if  they  make  any  mistakes,  for  a  dancing- 
master  sits  aloft  in  a  gallery  recording  the  "faux  pas"  of  his 
pupils.  This  may  sound  arbitrary,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
if  something  similar  could  be  introduced  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's  the  proceedings  would  gain  in  dignity,  as  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  the  majority  of  people  can  go  through  an  ordi- 
nary quadrille. 

The  most  interesting  thing  Lady  Randolph  says 
about  her  visit  to  Prince  Bismarck  is  this  : — 

Speaking  of  the  country  and  the  long  walks  he  took  daily, 
Bismarck  said  he  loved  Nature,  but  the  amount  of  life  he  saw 
awed  him,  and  that  it  took  a  great  deal  of  faith  to  believe  that 
an  "all-seeing  Eye  "could  notice  every  living  atom  when  one 
realised  what  it  meant.  "  Have  you  ever  sat  on  the  grass  and 
examined  it  closely  ?  There  is  enough  life  in  one  square  yard 
to  appal  you,"  he  said. 

The  article  includes  some  more  or  less  interesting 
reminiscences  of  General  Boulanger  and  King  Milan 
of  Servia,  but  they  contain  nothing  that  is  very  new. 

AMERICAN  SUPERIORITY  IN  ATHLETICS. 

Frjfs  Magazine  for  June  ought  to  prepare  us  to  see 
the  American  athletes  carry  off  all  the  prizes  at  the 
Shepherd's  Bush  Stadium.  At  the  Olympic  Games 
in  1896 — 

the  summary  of  results  was  that  "  the  Hungarians  won  nothing 
bat  the  swimming ;  the  Frenchmen  won  nothing  but  the 
bicycling  and  fencing  ;  the  Greeks  won  nothing  but  the  race 
from  Marathon  and  the  rope-swarming ;  the  Germans  won 
nothing  but  the  gymnastics  and  the  wrestling ;  the  Dane,  the 
Swede,  and  the  Swiss  won  something  or  other ;  the  English- 
men won  a  couple  of  races,  the  lawn  tennis,  and  some  weight- 
lifting,  and  concocted  and  spouted  a  Pindaric  Greek  Ode  on 
things  in  general ;  the  Americans  won  mostly  what  they  chose." 

At  the  Olympic  Games  at  Athens  two  years  ago  the 
American  success  was  even  more  overwhelming  : — 

Of  the  seventeen  main  **  events  "  no  less  than  eleven  went  to 
the  Americans.  England  won  one  event,  the  five  miles 
(running),  which  was  credited  to  H.  C.  Hawtry.  Ireland  won 
the  running  high-jump,  and  the  hop,  step,  and  jump.  France 
won  the  pole-jump ;  Hungary  the  two-mile  walk.  Canada 
won  the  Marathon  race,  twenty-six  miles.  That  is,  Great 
Britain  and  Greater  Britain  won  four  events — including  the  hop, 
step,  and  jump,  which  is  an  event  of  no  great  standing  !  The 
continental  nations  won  two  events  ;  America  all  the  rest. 


In  1900  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  the  twenty-four 
so-called  world* s-championship  events,  America  won 
eighteen,  England  four,  Hungary  one,  and  France 
one.  With  these  records  behind  them  the  Americans 
fairly  expect  to  make  short  work  of  their  competitors 
at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  Stadium.  There  is  something 
in  the  American  climate  which  stimulates  the  athlete's 
nervous  energy.  Our  hope  of  beating  the  Americans 
is  that  the  English  climate  will  come  to  the  rescue 
and  deprive  them  of  their  snap  and  spring.  The 
Americans,  however,  are  sure  to  win  in  all  contests 
which  require  a  concentrated  outburst  of  nervous 
energy.  England  will  carry  off  races  that  fall  to  men 
of  greater  stamina  and  endurance.  George  Washing- 
ton was  one  of  the  best  athletes  in  America,  covering 
a  long  jump  of  twenty-two  feet  one  inch,  without 
training,  on  a  village  green. 


"BACK  TO  THE  LAND"  IN  SPAIN. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  Spain  is  very  critical, 
if  we  may  judge  by  an  article  by  Luis  del  Valle  in 
La  Lectura.  Out  of  a  total  superficial  area  of 
50,451,688  hectares  (1  hectare  is  equal  to  2\  acres  of 
land)  capable  of  cultivation,  24,055,547  hectares  are 
used  as  pastures,  woods,  etc.,  21,702,880  are  culti- 
vated, and  4,693,261  are  unproductive.  Therefore 
only  43  per  cent,  is  utilised  for  cultivation.  The  area 
under  cultivation,  moreover,  is  very  unequally  divided, 
for  of  the  21 1  millions  of  hectares  there  are  16,295,066 
devoted  to  cereals,  1,444,174  to  vineyards,  1,333,383 
to  olives,  and  2,630,267  to  miscellaneous  products. 

Unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  means  of  their  work 
on  the  land,  the  agricultural  labourers  and  the  farmers 
as  well  are  leaving  the  country  to  try  their  luck  else- 
where. It  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  figures. 
There  are  official  statistics  in  respect  of  those  who 
have  quitted  the  country  by  sea,  but  none  concerning 
those  who  have  emigrated  by  the  simple  process  of 
crossing  the  frontier.  The  official  figures  show  8,000 
in  round  numbers  for  the  period  1891  to  1900,  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  "  frontier "  figures  would 
total  double  that  number. 

The  causes  of  this  serious  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural or  agrarian  industry  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  Spain  has  not  kept  abreast  of  the  times. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is 
hardly  fair  to  say  that  the  agriculturist  is  ignorant, 
because  the  general  level  of  education  is  low,  and  the 
agriculturist  is  no  worse  than  others  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  activity.  The  Government  should  take  up 
the  question  in  a  thoroughgoing  manner.  The  im- 
provement of  agrarian  conditions  should  be  under- 
taken and  carried  out  on  business  lines,  for  the 
agricultural  industry  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
area  under  cultivation  should  be  increased,  and  there 
should  be  no  such  unequal  distribution  as  now 
exists.  Cereals  should  have  their  proportion  and  ir 
the  right  districts,  and  the  same  remark  applies 
other  products, 
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"VISUALISING   FOREIGN  MISSIONS." 

The  Pageant  of  the  Orient  in  London. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Gale,  in  the  Voting  Man,  describes 
"  The  Orient  in  London  "  as  a  development  of  young 
men's  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  foreign  missions. 
It  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  A  remarkable  feature  first  described  is  that 
ten  thousand  men,  drawn  mainly  from  the  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  London  and  the  Home  Counties, 
have  enrolled  themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the  stewards. 
They  are  being  specially  prepared  in  their  duties,  and 
made  to  study  text-books  dealing  with  their  special 
departments,  with  study  classes  for  the  acquisition  of 
special  information.  Some  of  the  stewards  will  dress 
in  M  native  "  costume. 

The  show  is  arranged  to  take  place  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  Islington,  from  the  4th  of  June  till  the 
1  ith  of  July.  The  three  central  exhibits  will  be  those 
of  China,  India  and  Africa.  The  scenes  in  the  Exhi- 
bition make  very  real  to  the  spectator  the  past  of 
missionary  work,  the  perils  and  difficulties  now  sur- 
mounted, and  the  marvellous  progress  achieved.  One 
of  the  most  striking  features  will  be  the  pageant  of 
Darkness  and  Light,  with  special  music  by  Mr. 
Hamish  McCunn,  words  by  Mr.  John  Oxenham,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Moss  as  marshal. 

Four  episodes  show  the  influence  for  good  of 
Christianity  upon  the  natives  of  North,  South,  East 
and  West  respectively,  and  then  the  participants  in 
all  these  episodes  unite  in  a  grand  final  scene  of 
triumphant  praise.  The  pageant  makes  an  appeal  to 
the  sightseer  and  the  lover  of  good  music.  The 
Hall  of  Religions  will  contain  a  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive collection  of  objects  of  worship,  illustrating  the 
science  of  comparative  religion  ;  and  in  the  Tableaux 
Hall  a  remarkable  series  of  missionary  scenes  will 
be  displayed.  Each  court  and  scene  will  be  in 
charge  of  a  missionary. 

The  Dramatic  Side  of  the  Pageant. 

The  Quiver  contains  an  account  of  "  The  Making 
of  the  Exhibition." 

There  are  eighty  or  ninety  scenes  to  be  repre- 
sented, each  of  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  little  piece  of 
the  missionary  field  transplanted  to  London  : — 

Here  are  fifteen  scenes  from  China,  including  an  opium-den, 
and  showing  industrious  Mongolians  like  the  barber,  printer, 
cobbler,  and  weaver  at  work  :  and  here  are  as  many  more  from 
India,  one  of  these  being  a  burning  ghdt  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges. 

Africa  is  represented  by  a  dozen  or  more  scenes,  carrying  us 
all  the  way  from  Cape  Colony  to  the  youngest  of  the  Society's 
stations,  among  the  fierce  Awemba  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mweru. 
The  romantic  but  terrible  story  of  Christianity  in  Madagascar  is 
embodied  in  a  series  of  highly  significant  scenes,  one  of  which 
shows  a  native  Christian  chained  in  a  cave,  reading  the  few 
pages  of  the  Bible  he  has  saved,  in  the  dark  days  of  persecution. 

Sailing  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  we  come  to  the 
island  of  Savii,  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  John  Williams 
from  the  Messenger  of  Peace;  we  visit  the  Gilbert  Islands,  and 
the  famous  tropical  garden  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hills,  where 
Samoans  learn  the  agriculture  most  effective  for  their  country. 
New  Guinea  appears  in  eight  scenes,  showing  a  marine  village 
and  tree-house  ;  the  village  of  Kalo,  where  the  South  Sea 


Island  teachers  were  massacred  in  1 88 1  ;  Motu-Motu,  where 
Chalmers  had  his  head-quarters  for  several  years  ;  a  collection 
of  the  extraordinary  masks  in  which  the  natives  disguise 
themselves  ;  and  the  contrasted  methods  of  industry  employed 
before  and  after  the  missionary's  arrival. 

A  native  Indian  village  is  displayed  in  the  centre  of  the  main 
hall,  and  an  equal  space  is  occupied  by  an  African  kraal. 
"The  Pageant  of  Light  and  Darkness"  is  exhibited  in  the 
minor  hall,  which  accommodates  thousands  of  spectators. 

The  Part  which  Music  will  Play. 
Speaking  of  the  "  Pageant  of  Light  and  Darkness," 
Mr.   Willoughby,   who  writes   the  article   on  the 
Missionary  Exhibitions   in   the   Sunday  at  Home, 
says  : — 

The  author  of  the  sacred  poem,  for  that  is  the  form  which  the 
pageant  takes  in  print,  is  a  member  of  a  Christian  Church, 
known  in  the  world  of  literature  as  John  Oxenham.  The  four 
main  episodes  are  drawn  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  world : 
north,  south,  east  and  west.  The  first  scene  represents  a  by- 
gone camp  of  wild  Canadian  Indians,  where  a  human  sacrifice 
is  averted  barely  in  time  by  a  missionary's  arrival.  The  southern 
episode  is  on  the  outskirts  of  Ujiji,  where  Livingstone  exerts 
his  healing  art  even  for  a  slave  raider,  and  where  Stanley  in 
vain  entreats  his  return.  Far  east,  we  witness  the  rescue  of  a 
young  Indian  widow  from  the  fires  of  soft;  and  the  western 
episode  depicts  the  defiance  of  the  dread  goddess  Pele  by  the 
chieftainess  Kapiolani,  on  the  brink  of  a  volcanic  crater  in 
Hawaii. 

u  Up  to  this  point  the  great  choir,  singing  the  words  of  the 
poem  to  Mr.  Hamish  McCunn's  music,  has  been  stationed  with 
the  orchestra  below  and  in  front  of  the  platform  ;  but  now  the 
singers  ascend  and  range  themselves  crescentwise,  making  the 
background  to  a  great  human  star  formed  by  all  the  rest  of  the 
company,  with  the  missionaries  in  the  centre.  Then  from  floor 
and  platform  together  rise  the  united  voices  of  all  who  have 
taken  part  and  all  who  have  been  looking  on  in  the  final  hymn, 
44  All  Hail  the  Power.of  Jesu's  Name  !  " 

Its  Significance. 
Speaking  "of  the  significance  of  this  great  exhibition, 
Dr.  Horton,  in  the  Home  Messenger,  says  : — 

It  is  a  brilliant  idea  to  seize  the  present  interest  in  historical 
pageants,  in  order  to  bring  before  London  the  most  wonderful 
movement  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Of  course,  in  a  seise 
the  Kingdom  of  God  comes  without  observation,  and  the  pro- 
ress  of  spiritual  truth  does  not  lend  itself  to  scenic  display.  By 
far  the  greatest  interest  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  the  insight 
which  will  be  given  into  the  modes  and  the  results  of  missionary 
work.  Few  people  have  time  or  inclination  to  read  missionary 
reports,  and  they  are  and  must  be  somewhat  difficult  and  tire- 
some reading.  But  now  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  present 
them  spectacularly.  The  missionary  preaching,  the  hospital, 
the  school  will  be  actually  there  before  you.  From  the  nature 
of  the  case,  such  an  Exhibition  as  this  can  only  come  once  in  a 
lifetime.    The  whole  country  should  determine  to  see  it. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Atkins,  who  has  been  responsible  for  the 
souvenir  of  the  Exhibition,  has  produced  an  extremely 
interesting  book  full  of  portraits  and  views  and  auto- 
graph letters  from  distinguished  supporters  of  Foreign 
Missions.  This  publication  will  be  a  pleasing 
memento  of  a  great  occasion. 


f 

fa 


In  the  Royal  Magazine  for  June  there  is  a  paper 
called  "  Flower  Mummies,"  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, which  explains  with  minute  detail  how  to 
preserve  even  the  most  delicate  flowers  by  mummify- 
ing them  in  a  flower-pot  carefully  filled  with  sand  and 
heated. 
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MISSIONARY  STATISTICS. 

This  is  a  great  missionary  year  in  London,  and 
the  Sunday  at  Home  for  June  naturally  devotes  much 
of  its  space  to  an  exhibition  of  missionary  statistics. 
The  subject  has  been  put  into  the  capable  hands  of 
Mr.  W.  J.  Gordon,  who  illustrates  his  paper  by  three 
diagrams,  two  of  which  I  reproduce.  After  briefly 
passing  in  survey  all  the  great  missionary  societies  of 
the  world,  he  says  : — 

In  the  latest  American  summary  Qf  the  world's  missionary 
statistics  these  totals  are  combined  with  those  of  other  countries 
as  follows  : — 


secretary  paid  by  the  State.  The  only  information 
which  Mr.  Gordon  gives  us  concerning  the  Roman 
Catholics  is  in  the  following  diagram,  showing  the 
relative  number  of  converts  to  Christianity  by  the 
various  Christian  Churches  in  India  : — 


Countries. 

Mission- 
aries. 

Native 
Workers 

Communi-1  Under  In- 
cants.    j  struction. 

Annual 
Income. 

Groat  Britain      .  . 

6,596 

3S.890 

5M.455 

603,177 

1,822,450 

British  Colonies  .  . 

793 

18,877 

202,469 

117,860 

184,979 

Continental  Europe  . 

a>57» 

xx,6i8 

270,782 

222,960 

580,258 

U.S.A.  .... 

5.388 

26,057 

610,938 

328,386 

1,874.577 

Total    .  . 

15,178 

93,443 

1.598,644 

1,372,383 

4,462,264 

Roman  Catholic* 
Syro-Romans 
Jacobite  Syrians 

Anglicans     .  . 

Othkr  Protestant 
Churches  . 

Miscellaneous  , 


Diagram  showing:  proportions  of  Christian  population 
cf  India. 

Census  of  India,  1901 — Native  Christians,  2,664,359  ; 
Total  population,  294,361,056. 


This  makes  the  Colonial  societies  pay  lis.  6d.  for  each 
adherent,  the  Continental  societies  23s.  3d.,  the  British  32s.  7d., 
and  the  Americans  39s.  nd.,  or  rather,  this  is  what  it  costs 
them  per  head. 

The  following  diagram  displays  more  effectively 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  chief  Protestant 
missionary  societies  of  the.  world 


Indian  Victory  in  Transvaal. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Polak,  editor  of  Indian  Opinion^ 
describes  in  the  April  number  of  the  Indian  Review 
the  end  of  the  native  trouble  in  the  Transvaal.  He 
attributes  the  victory  of  the  Indians  largely  to  the 
heroic  conduct  of  their  women  and  the  dread  -of  the 
Transvaal  Government  that  they  would  jeopardise  the 


Number  of  Stations. 


Date  when 

founded. 

1588 

New  England  Comp. 

1701 

*733 

X793 

Baptist  Miss.  Soc.    .  . 

X79S 

London  Miss.  Soc.    .  . 

1799 

18 1 0 

18x4 

American  Bapt.  Union  . 

1815 

1816 

Wesley  an  Mbth.  .    .  . 

18x9 

Meth.  Episcopal  .    .  . 

x8aa 

Missions  Evang.  .    .  . 

X834 

1828 

United  Free  Ch.  op  Scot. 

X838 

1830 

Ch.  of  ^Scotland  .    .  . 

"837 

Prksb.  Board,  U.S.A. 

1840 

Presb.  Ch.  of  Ireland  . 

X849 

Hermannsburg.    .    .  . 

1859 

Universities    .    .    .  . 

3,000 


Number  of  stations,  churches,  or  preaching-places  of  ten  British  and  ten  foreign  representative 

missionary  organisations. 


It  is  £  pity  that  Mr.  Gordon  did  not  complete  his 
paper  by  giving  some  particulars  as  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  missions.  Oliver  Cromwell  granted  a  charter 
for  Christian  missions  by  which  the  world  was 
divided  into  four  mission  fields,  each  controlled  by  a 


^5,000,000  loan  unless  they  accepted  a  compromise. 
The  great  lesson  that  India  may  learn  from  this 
struggle  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  unity  and  soli- 
darity. All  classes  of  the  community  being  united, 
victory  crowned  their  efforts. 
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THE  TOWN  PLANNING  BILL. 

Garden  Cities  is  full  of  papers  on  the  Town 
Planning  Bill.  In  general  the  tone  is  one  of  approval 
But  Mr.  Walter  Crane  has  severe  criticisms  to  make. 
He  says : — 

The  whole  question  of  design  in  its  highest  sense  has  been  left 
out,  and  the  necessity  of  uniting  provision  for  the  public  health 
with  the  preservation  of  beauty  in  our  towns  is  not  even  alluded 
to.  The  tendency  would  be,  I  fear,  towards  a  stereotyped  kind 
of  Government  pattern  all  over  the  country,  which  would  be 
another  blow  at  the  development  of  characteristic  local  style 
and  treatment  and  the  use  of  local  materials,  which  more  than 
any  other  causes  have  given  that  delightful  variety  and  historic 
interest  to  our  English  towns  and  villages  in  the  past.  We  do 
not  want  our  towns  "  Haussmanised." 

Neither  do  I  find  any  provision  for  the  preservation  of  the 
necessary  proportion  of  open  space  or  garden  ground  which 
ought  to  accompany  as  a  matter  of  course  any  extension  of 
building  or  town  improvement. 

Professor  Geddes  fears  that  in  town  planning,  the 
local  streets  and  buildings  committees,  or  even  the 
Local  Government  Board,  are  scarcely  equal  to  the 
task.  He  hopes  that  the  possible  local  inquiry  to  be 
instituted  by  the  Local  Government  Board  may  prove 
a  safeguard.  First  of  all,  let  there  be  a  regional 
survey,  geographical,  and  topographical  research, 
carried  out  by  local  nature  students ;  then  a  historical 
survey,  carried  out  by  local  archaeologists  and  anti- 
quarians, historians  and  annalists;  then  a  social 
survey,  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Booth's  "  Life  and  Labour 
in  London  "  ;  then  the  census  up  to  date,  economic 
survey,  and  the  like,  which  would  pave  the  way  for 
a  veritable  city  design.  The  next  step  would  then  be 
a  civic  exhibition,  a  Cities  Exhibition  proper,  linked 
up  with  the  pageants,  embodying  the  results  of  these 
previous  surveys,  and  inviting  special  contributions 
from  all  manner  of  local  societies.  Then,  amid  the 
Cities  Exhibition  of  past  and  present,  the  needful 
suggestions  for  the  practical  realisation  of  the  future 
would  not  be  lacking.  Let  the  Bill,  he  urges,  enact 
such  a  local  inquiry. 

Mr.  John  H.  Barlow,  Secretary  of  the  Bournville 
Village  Trust,  hopes  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  form 
a  separate  Housing  Department  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  which  shall  be  amenab^  to  public 
opinion  through  Parliament 

THE  CHILD  CITIZEN  AND  THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL. 

In  the  Parents1  Review  for  May  Mrs.  Mary  Higgs 
describes  what  has  been  attempted  in  Oldham  and 
another  Lancashire  town  to  interest  the  children  in 
the  good  government  of  the  town.    She  writes  : — 

Each  has  its  "  City  Beautiful "  organisation  working  to 
improve  town  conditions.  Of  these  the  junior  branches  have 
developed.  It  was  in  the  mind  of  a  boy  that  they  had  their 
birth.  He  suggested  that  we  might  draw  up  a  pledge  binding 
the  children  to  preserve  plants  and  flowers,  to  be  kind  to  animals, 
to  plant  something  every  year  and  44  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  my 
home,  my  school  and  iny  town  beautiful."  The  schools  com- 
mittee of  the  City  Beautiful  Association  took  it  up.  letters 
were  sent  to  all  the  schools  asking  for  a  representative  teacher 
from  each.  Forty  responded,  a  4*  School  Council  "  was  formed 
with  a  representative  from  each  school.  Two  thousand  pledge 
cards  were  ordered. 

But  the  enthusiasm  was  such  that  they  were  gone  in  a  fort' 


night !  Very  shortly  there  were  5,000  pledged  children.  Tbe 
numbers  are  now  10,000  in  one  town  only.  All  these  have  pa^i 
id.  for  membership,  and  id.  more  for  a  badge  which  hi- 
become  a  most  useful  adjunct  to  the  teacher  who  pleads  in 
good  conduct  out  of  school  as  well  as  in  it.  The  teacher, 
themselves  find  it  possible  to  speak  to  the  children  about  their 
town,  and  thus  rouse  civic  patriotism. 

In  one  town  it  was  found  that  the  children  leaving  school,  or 
about  to  leave  it,  wanted  a  society  of  their  own.  Therefore  the 
"  Young  Oldham  Society  "  was  formed.  Lists  were  obtained 
from  headmasters  of  children  about  to  leave  school.  They  were 
summoned  by  postcard  ;  almost  every  one  came.  They  were 
then  grouped  into  schools,  and  a  boy  and  girl  representative 
were  chosen.  These  formed,  with  directing  44  grown-ups,^  2. 
Council.  This  was  summoned  and  the  town  was  divided  into 
three  districts,  each  with  its  boy  and  girl  executive,  officered  by 
the  adult  helpers,  who  themselves  form  the  executive. 

This  Society  now  has  300  members,  and  has  held  a  number 
of  meetings,  such  as  a  44  Rally  "  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the 
town,  a  lecture  by  an  ex-Mayor  on  44  Children  of  Other  Lands" 
etc.,  and  thus  the  civic  nature  of  the  Association  is  fully  estab- 
lished. There  are  endless  developments  possible,  if  a  definite 
attempt  is  made  to  link  the  child-life  of  the  town  to  civic 
patriotism. 


CO-EDUCATION :  LESSONS  FROM  AMERICA. 

Julius  Sachs,  of  the  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University,  contributes  to  the  Educational  Review  for 
May  a  report  of  the  address  which  he  delivered 
before  the  Social  Education  Conference  in  Boston, 
entitled  "The  Intellectual  Reactions  of  Co- Educa- 
tion." It  claims  to  be  a  plain  straightforward 
narrative,  based  upon  the  experience  of  many  years 
in  the  teaching  of  boys  and  girls. 

His  conclusions  are  that  co-education  has  been 
weighed  in  the  scales  and  found  wanting,  and  that  it 
does  not  furnish  the  best  means  of  advancing  the 
intellectual  welfare  of  women.  He  thinks  that  in 
co-education  the  welfare  of  girls  is  sacrificed  for  the 
sake  of  the  influence  which  they  are  capable  of  exert- 
ing on  their  male  associates  in  study.  The  writer 
believes  that  the  prevalence  of  co-education  in  high 
schools  has  proved  distinctly  harmful  to  both  sexes. 
The  growing  boys  do  not  accomplish  what  they  should 
be  capable  of  doing;  whilst  the  girls,  who  should 
enjoy  special  care  and  consideration  at  this  critical 
stage,  are  in  constant  danger  of  impairing  their 
physical  condition  because  of  their  eagerness  and 
ambition.  Co-education  is  not  ideal  for  the  girls, 
and  works  permanent  disadvantage  to  the  boys. 

Professor  Hertel  maintains  that  if  girls  are  to  have 
the  same  studies  in  the  same  classes *as  boys,  they 
should  have  an  additional  year  allotted,  and  remain 
two  years  in  one  class.  The  writer  thinks  that  the 
time  has  come  to  base  a  rational  educational,  scheme 
upon  an  analysis  of  girl  nature.  But  he  is  much  too 
apt  to  fly  off  into  platitudes  which  do  not  give  us  any 
clear  ideas  as  to  what  he  is  driving  at 


The  Geographical  Journal  publishes  the  first  half 
of  an  admirable  paper,  entitled  "  The  Story  of  London 
Maps,"  which  Mr.  Lawrence  Gomme  read  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  in  February.  It  is  illus- 
trated by  a  very  interesting  coloured  map  showing  the 
growth  of  London  for  several  hundred  years. 
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THE  FORTUNE  OF  RUSSIA. 

A  Crisis  of  Prosperity. 

Vicomte  Georges  d'Avenel,  who  recently 
visited  Russia  to  study  the  financial  question,  con- 
tributes to  the  mid-April  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Motides  an  article  entitled  "  The  Fortune  of 
Russia," 

RUSSIAN  SELF-CRITICISM. 

He  begins  by  saying  that  the  first  contact  with 
political  Russia  produces  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  newly-arrived  traveller.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  penetrate  such  a  country  of  contradictions,  and 
Russians  of  all  classes  whom  he  has  interrogated 
seem  to  have  made  it  their  business  to  represent 
everything  in  the  worst  possible  light.  Hitherto  he 
had  thought  the  French  excelled  all  other  nations  in 
self-criticism  towards  foreigners,  but  he  is  now  bound 
to  admit  that  in  this  respect  they  are  surpassed  by 
the  Russians. 

WHAT  THE  RAILWAYS  HAVE  COST. 

While  Russia  is  thus  so  discontented  with  herself  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  how  she  manages  her  affairs 
and  what  use  she  has  made  of  all  the  money  she  has 
borrowed  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Vicomte 
is  quite  satisfied  that  the  figures  given  in  the  annual 
Budget  are  correct,  and  he  proceeds  to  examine  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  railways  and  the  land  question. 
While  in  1886  Russia  possessed  only  3,700  kilometres 
of  railways,  to-day  she  possesses  44,000  kilometres, 
the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  4,000  million 
roubles,  one-fourth  of  which  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
ordinary  Budget,  the  remaining  three-fourths  having 
been  borrowed.  At  present  the  3,000  million  roubles 
of  borrowed  money  cost  the  State  annually  129  million 
roubles,  for  the  revenue  from  the  "  co-efficient  ex- 
'  ploitation  "  amounts  to  only  sixty-five  million  roubles, 
making  the  return  on  the  enormous  outlay  only  about 
one-half  of  the  original  cost.  How  can  the  railways 
be  made  to  reimburse  the  State?  This  question 
leads  the  writer  to  deal  at  length  with  the  land 
question. 

THE  HORSE  BEHIND  THE  CART. 

Why  is  it  that  the  agrarian  question  has  been  the 
cause  of  all  the  financial  troubles  of  the  Empire? 
And  why  is  it  that  the  State  has  been  obliged  to  inter- 
vene, with  gold  or  iron,  bayonets  or  subsidies,  to 
pacify  at  all  costs  hostilities,  and  even  undertake  to 
teach  its  subjects  how  to  turn  to  account  the  landed 
wealth  of  the  country  ?  In  Russia  we  have  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a  Government  compelled  to  form 
the  people,  because  their  political  evolution  took  place 
before  their  economic  evolution,  and  because  their 
political  evolution,  so  far  fro.ii  aiding  in  the  economic 
evolution,  has  for  two  and  a  half  centuries  voluntarily 
paralysed  it  After  regarding  serfdom  so  long  as  the 
only  basis  of  power,  the  Government  has  come  to 
see  that  it  is  just  the  reverse,  and  after  having  done 
its  best  to  annihilate  the  serf,  it  does  now  realise  that 


it  must  do  its  utmost  to  help  and  awaken  him. 
Consumers  must  be  created — that  is  the  whole 
industrial  crisis ;  to  have  "  a  declaration  of  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  citizen,"  citizens  must  be  created — 
that  is  the  whole  agrarian  question ;  and  these  two 
questions  united  are  not  far  from  formulating  the 
whole  internal  political  question. 

CREATION  OF  PEASANT  OWNERSHIP. 

The  writer  describes  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
as  the  most  curious  instance  of  applied  Socialism 
which  the  world  has  experienced  for  centuries,  but 
to-day  he  says  the  mir  stands  condemned  for  having 
retarded  for  half  a  century  the  progress  of  agriculture 
in  a  country  where  four-fifths  of  a  population  of 
130  millions  have  to  live  by  it  alone.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  land  for  the  peasants  ;  the  whole  trouble  lies 
in  its  defective  exploitation.  Enlightened  Russians, 
however,  are  now  unanimous  in  their  opinion  that 
the  moral  health  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  the  country 
depends  on  individual  ownership.  As  a  scholar  repre- 
sents ideas,  an  owner  represents  interests,  and  ideas 
and  interests  have  to  equalise  themselves  in  the  social 
organism.  What  we  have  to  remember,  however,  is 
that  this  transformation  is  not  the  work  of  a  few  weeks 
or  months.  Not  till  the  moujik  has  tasted  the 
satisfaction  of  ownership  can  he  be  expected  to  break 
altogether  with  the  old  system.  The  most  serious 
obstacle  at  present  seems  the  lack  of  water,  but  in 
this  matter  also  the  Government  proposes  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  country ;  only  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
that  even  this  difficulty  cannot  be  overcome  in  a  day. 

PROOFS  OF  GROWING  PROSPERITY. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  says  it  is  no  paradox  to 
assert  that  the  present  crisis  in  Russia  is  a  crisis  of 
growing  prosperity,  and  not  a  crisis  of  increasing 
misery.  Men  do  not  complain  when  thry  are  unfor- 
tunate nor  because  they  are  unfortunate,  but  only  when 
they  believe  themselves  unfortunate.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  land  has  increased  in  price,  and  this  rise 
is  not  due  to  the  nobles,  who  for  years  have  been 
constantly  selling  their  property  to  the  peasants. 
Another  proof  of  the  growing  prosperity  is  the 
increase  per  head  in  the  consumption  of  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  etc.  Seen  from  the  West,  the  Russian  may 
seem  indolent  and  apathetic  ;  seen  from  the  East,  he 
seems  energetic  and  industrious.  The  moujik  who  is 
urged  to  advance  may  double  his  steps,  but  he  cannot 
quadruple  them,  and  the  civilisation  which  he  is 
expected  to  absorb  in  big  doses  will  probably  cause 
him  some  indigestion,  because  progress  creates 
difficulties  before  removing  them. 

"  Tommy  "  Burns,  the  world's  heavy-weight  cham- 
pion, whose  real  name  is  Noah  Brusso,  writes  on 
"  The  Secrets  of  Success  in  Boxing  "  in  Frfs  Maga- 
zine for  June.  He  ought  to  be  an  authority,  for  since 
1905  he  has  only  lost  one  fight,  and  in  the  previous 
four  years  out  of  thirty-two  battles  he  won  twenty-six. 
He  stands  5  ft.  7  in.,  and  his  weight  is  175  lbs. 
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THE  MACEDONIAN  IMBROGLIO. 

Two  Solutions. 
Sefer  Bey,  who  writes  on  the  Macedonian  Im- 
broglio in  the  second  May  number  of  La  Revue, 
suggests  two  solutions  of  the  trouble  in  the  affairs 
in  the  East.  With  a  little  faith  and  good-will  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  he  says,  are  not  so 
very  insuperable. 

THE  PARTITION  OF  MACEDONIA. 

The  first  solution  is  a  radical  one,  which  he 
thinks  will  be  adopted  sooner  or  later.  All  that 
is  needed  for  the  Powers  to  do  is  to  establish 
a  sincere  entente  among  themselves,  and  spread  out 
the  map  of  Macedonia  on  a  table,  and  with  a  modest 
dose  of  good-will  trace  a  few  zones,  a  few  seg- 
ments of  circles.  The  western  slopes  of  Mount 
Rhodope  are  Bulgarian  in  language,  religion,  and 
race,  and  the  region  extends  from  Kiostndil  to 
Cavalla  and  from  Philopopoli  to  Serres  and  in- 
cludes the  valley  of  the  Kou  nanobo.  Servia 
would  then  be  enlarged  to  Uskub  and  Greece 
would  extend  from  Platamona  to  Caraferia,  with 
Mount  Olympus  in  the  south-east  and  Janina  on  the 
west.  The  River  Vardar  separates  naturally  the  zones 
of  influence,  and  it  must  be  added  that  the  last- 
named  territories  are  Greek  by  tradition,  idiom, 
and  belief.  Albania  would  be  made  an  autono- 
mous principality  with  Monastir,  and  not  Scutari 
as  the  centre  of  government.  In  this  way  each 
race  would  receive  its  due.  Salonica  would  become 
a  neutral  commercial  port,  guaranteed  by  the 
Powers  like  the  old  Hanseatic  towns. 

EUROPE  TO  REFORM  TURKEY. 

This  solution  naturally  is  not  to  the  taste  of 
Austria  or  Germany  or  Turkey.  The  second  solution 
is  not  less  logical  or  less  efficacious.  Radical  reforms 
for  the  whole  Turkish  Empire,  for  the  benefit  of 
Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians,  should  be  forced 
on  the  Sultan,  and  the  Constitution,  which  would  give 
equal  rights  to  all  races  and  would  assure  justice  and 
a  tolerable  administrative  rule,  should  be  revived. 
To  carry  out  this  plan  it  would  be  indispensable  to 
take  from  Abdul  Hamid  his  Camarilla  and  the 
selection  of  his  Ministers,  who  would  then  be  chosen 
by  the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly.  But 
this  arrangement  would  be  distasteful  not  only  to  the 
Sultan  but  to  Russia.  If  Europe  would  only  agree  to 
reform  Turkey,  the  veto  of  Russia  would  be  of  no 
avail. 

WHERE  RESPONSIBILITY  LIES. 

Unfortunately  the  principle  of  non-intervention  in 
the  internal  atfairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  has  been 
that  adopted  in  relation  to  Turkey,  yet  Europe  has 
done  little  else  than  intervene  in  Turkish  affairs  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  Meanwhile  the  responsibility  for 
the  present  situation  in  Macedonia  and  in  Armenia 
rests  firstly  with  Germany,  and  secondly  with  Russia, 
who  has  never  sincerely  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
Sultan  to  reason. 


THE   CRISIS   IN   THE  BALKANS. 

The  Croatian  Elections. 

In  the  first  May  number  of  Questions  DiplomaHques 
et  Coloniales  Rene^  Henry  has  an  article  on  the  recent 
elections  in  Croatia.  The  result  is  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Government.  Out  of  eighty-eight  Deputies  fifty- 
seven  belong  to  the  Serbo-Croatian  Coalition.  They 


are  tabulated  thus  : — 

Deputies. 

Independents  or  Autonomists   12 

Members  of  the  Right   23 

Progressives  ...       ...       ...       ...    4 

Independent  Servians   18 


Members  of  the  Serbo-Croatian  Coalition  ...  57 

The  Party  of  the  Right  Proper  consists  of  twenty- 
three  members,  who  are  thus  classified . — 

Deputies, 

The  Fraction  Starchevitch   3 

The  More  Radical  Fraction   15 

Members  of  the  Right  Proper   23 

The  remaining  Deputies  are  : — 

Deputies. 

Peasant  Party    3 

Servian  Radicals    2 

Christian  Socialist   I 

Pan-Germanist    I 

"  Savage "   1 

Odd  Parties    8 

France  and  the  Crisis. 
In  an  article  on  the  Crisis  in  the  Balkans,  contri- 
buted to  the  first  May  number  of  the  Rezwe  des  Deux 
Mondesi  Rene*  Pinon  says  that  in  all  the  crises  of  the 
Eastern  Question  France  is  the  only  country  whose 
point  of  view,  interests,  and  line  of  conduct  have 
never  varied.    The  French,  he  writes,  have  always 
been  partisans  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
where   they  have  important  and  economic  moral 
interests  to  safeguard,  and  they  are  attached  to  this 
principle  as  the  only  one  compatible  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  general  peace  and  the  development 
of  French  influence.    Reforms  and  the  sovereignty 
of   the  Sultan    have    always  seemed   to  France 
the  two  aspects   of  one  policy.    In  the  present 
crisis  France  is  in  a  better  position  to  make  her  voice 
heard,  seeing  that  she  has  no  territorial  ambitions  in 
the  East,  and  that  her  relations  are  friendly  with  all 
the  Powers.    All  she  desires  in  any  difficulties  which 
may  arise  is  the  occasion  to  make  her  policy  of  peace 
and  justice  predominate.    Such  a  method,  adds  the 
writer,  is  not  a  negative  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
admits  of  opportune  initiatives,  and  if  applied  with 
prudence  it  may  be  the  means  of  leading  France  to 
play  a  very  honourable  part  in  arbitration.  The 
moment  has  arrived  when  everyone  ought  to  take  up 
his  position  in  the  forthcoming  crisis,  and  it  is  more 
necessary  than  ever  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency. 
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HOW  THE  PRIMATE  SPENDS  HIS  DAY. 

Bv  Mr.  Harold  Spender. 

Mr.  Harold  Spender  contributes  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazitie  for  June  a  very  interesting  sketch  of 
the  Primate  of  all  England.  He  quotes  a  great  Eng- 
lish Bishop's  lamentation  that  he  had  become  a  rest- 
less automaton — a  living  machine  without  any  limit 
of  day-labour,  whose  existence  was  spent  in  going  up 
a  passage  from  Ordination  to  Confirmation — and  from 
Confirmation  back  to  Ordination.  Mr.  Spender 
says : — 

Let  me  try  to  give  a  picture  of  an  Archbishop's  day,  as  lived 
by  Dr.  Davidson.  It  practically  begins  at  breakfast-time,  after 
prayers  in  the  chapel.  For  always  at  breakfast  in  Lambeth 
Palace  there  are  many  guests  who  wish  to  talk  to  the  Primate, 
who  have  come  long  distances — perhaps  across  the  world — to 
ask  for  his  judgment  on  some  question  of  church  discipline  or 
doctrine.  Such  interviews  will  delay  him  some  time  before  he 
joins  his  chaplains  and  secretaries  in  the  study. 

Then  for  two  hours,  unless  some  urgent  engagement  calls  him 
away,  he  will  deal  with  correspondence.  It  is  the  pride  of 
Lambeth  that  every  letter,  unless  plainly  mad,  rude,  or  trivial, 
should  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  or  other.  He  rarely  writes  a 
reply  with  his  own  hand.  His  life  gives  him  little  time  for 
anything  but  dictation,  and  even  that  must  be  reserved  for  a 
favoured  few. 

These  two  hours  in  the  morning  for  correspondence  sometimes 
get  swamped  by  an  official  engagement,  and  then  the  trouble 
begins.^  Letters  accumulate.  They  have  to  be  carried  after  him 
by  secretaries  and  answered  in  intervals  of  other  occupations. 
A  specially  precious  time  for  correspondence  is  railway  travel- 
ling. The  journeys  to  Canterbury,  or  to  any  provincial  town, 
are  seasons  of  precious  seclusion  from  visitors.  His  secretary 
starts  with  him  in  the  morning,  notes  down  his  replies  in  short- 
band,  and  then,  leaving  him  at  some  station,  rushes  back  to 
town  to  spend  the  day  in  drafting  and  trespatching  the  necessary 
letters. 

For  at  eleven  o'clock  every  morning  the  correspondence  must 
cease.  Then  comes  the  time  for  interviews — fixed  perhaps 
weeks  in  advance,  and  dealing,  like  the  letters,  with  matters  of 
infinite  variety,  rariging  from  the  East  Erid  to  the  Antipodes. 
The  callers  have  to  be  punctual,  and  are  punctually  disposed  of. 
Sometimes  the  Archbishop  can  interview  ten  visitors  within  an 
hour. 

It  is  noon,  and  he  has  to  hurry  off  to  some  one  of  those 
meetings  which  are  as  much  part  of  his  life  as  the  Cabinet 
meetings  are  part  of  a  Prime  Minister's — the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  Convocation, 
and  perhaps  a  council  of  English  Bishops — for  such  things  take 
place  every  ten  years— a  Colonial  Conference  of  Anglican 
authorities.  Then  back  again  to  a  hurried  lunch,  a  speech  to 
prepare,  or  some  more  interviews  to  face,  and  at  four  o'clock 
the  House  of  Lords.  Dr.  Davidson,  as  all  the  world  knows,  is 
very  particular  about  that  part  of  his  work.  The  House  of 
Lords,  of  course,  generally  rises  for  dinner,  and  the  Primate 
returns  to  the  duties  of  entertainment.  He  rarely  goes  out,  and 
still  more  rarely  preaches  or  speaks,  out  of  London.  Dr. 
Davidson  used  to  be  a  great  rider,  but  he  rarely  rides  now.  He 
used  to  drive  a  good  deal,  but  now  he  drives  little  except 
to  work. 

There  is  nothing  that  refreshes  the  Archbishop 
more  than  a  game  of  racquets.  The  Archbishop's 
holiday  is  to  go  to  Canterbury,  and  his  relaxation  is 
to  give  advice  to  friends  and  followers.  Many  are 
the  great  affairs  that  have  to  wait  while  he  is  helping 
lame  dogs  over  stiles,  and  acting  as  counsellor  to  men 
who  have  great  and  crucial  responsibilities. 


WHAT  IS  LIBERAL  JUDAISM  ? 

The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review  publishes  an  interest- 
ing lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Montefiore  at  a 
Congregational  Church,  Bradford,  on  Liberal  Judaism. 
It  begins  by  describing  the  tenets  on  which  both 
Liberal  and  Orthodox  Jews  are  in  agreement.  They 
agree,  for  instance,  in  laying  stress  upon  a  rigid 
monotheism ;  they  agree  in  the  doctrine  that  the 
crude  material  of  life — its  appetites  and  desires  as  well 
as  its  higher  activities — must  be  religionised.  Tem- 
perance and  self-control,  rather  than  abstinence  and 
asceticism,  are  the  prevailing  features  of  Jewish  reli- 
gion. Liberals  and  Orthodox  agree  in  the  high  place 
which  they  assign  to  the  Law,  but  upon  what  the  Law 
is  they  do  not  agree.  Liberals  and  Orthodox  are 
agreed  in  a  certain  indomitable  optimism,  holding 
that  God  rules  the  world,  and  that  it  is  a  good  and 
improving  world  over  which  He  rules.  Both  cling  to 
the  doctrine  of  Universalism,  hold  to  the  supremacy 
of  conduct  over  belief,  and  put  moral  goodness  above 
theological  dogma. 

Now  as  to  their  differences.  The  Orthodox  Jews 
maintain  the  dogma  of  the  Mosaic  authorship,  divine 
perfection,  and  immutability  of  the  Pentateuchical 
Law.  From  this  the  Liberals  dissent.  They  differ 
also  as  to  the  theory  of  inspiration,  the  historical 
character  of  the  biblical  miracles^  and  the  human  and 
divine  element  in  prophecy.  The  Liberal  Jews  are 
the  Modernists  of  the  Jewish  Church.  The  Liberals 
hold  that  Judaism  began  by  being  a  family  religion, 
it  became  a  national  religion,  and  it  must  now  fit 
itself  to  becoming  a  universal  religion.  The  strait- 
jacket  of  the  oral  and  written  Law  must  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  Law  itself  regarded  but  as  the  servant  of  the 
ethical  monotheism  of  the  prophets.  Liberal  Judaism 
attempts  to  separate  the  essential  and  the  permanent 
from  the  accidental  and  the  temporary.  It  holds  that 
the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  prophets,  the  doctrine 
of  Judaism  concerning  man  and  his  relation  to  God, 
the  doctrine  of  human  progress  towards  perfection, 
could,  and  should  be,  detached  from  and  independent 
of  the  truth  or  error  of  miracles  or  the  date  of  the 
Pentateuch.  But  although  they  are  willing  to  make 
the  conditions  for  the  admission  of  proselytes  more 
easy  and  less  material,  they  refuse  to  accept  inter- 
marriage and  coalescence.  Judaism  has  still  its  work 
to  do,  and  its  future  in  the  religious  development  of 
mankind. 

The  anti-Semitic  movement  has  developed  Jewish 
nationalism,  and  the  national  movement  in  all  its 
forms  has  tended  to  take  men  away,  both  as  regards 
thought  and  deed,  from  religious  concerns.  But  Mr. 
Montefiore,  as  an  unabashed  believer  in  human 
progress,  is  unable  to  believe  that  anti-Semitism,  born 
of  race  hatreds  and  religious  prejudice,  is  a  perma- 
nent attribute  of  mankind. 


The  Annals  of  Psychical  Science  publishes  several 
illustrations  of  the  memorial  erected  to  the  late  Mr, 
Myers  in  the  char^TS^  Cheltenham  College. 
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THE    IMPERIAL  FAMILY  OF  JAPAN. 

How  the  Mikado  Spends  his  Day. 
In  the  Pacific  Era  for  May,  Mr.  Asai  Jiro  writes 
an  article  (copiously  illustrated),  full  of  interesting 
details  concerning  the  life  of  the  Mikado  and  his 
family. 

The  Mikado  gets  up  at  six,  breakfasts  at  seven,  a 
doctor  visits  him  at  nine,  and  at  ten  he  is  usually 
master  of  all  the  private  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
palace,  and  then  goes  to  his  library  to  devote  himself 
to  public  duties.  There  he  works  till  twelve,  when 
the  mid-day  meal  is  served.  He  works  till  five  or  six 
in  the  afternoon.  In  the  early  days  he  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  practising  archery  and  out-ot-door  sports, 
but  nowadays  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  His  Majesty 
even  permits  himself  the  pleasure  of  walking  through 
his  palace  gardens  in  company  with  his  Yorkshire 
terrier.  He  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  taking  his 
gymnastic  exercises  on  an  ingenious  wooden  horse, 
which  gives  him  all  the  advantages  of  horse  exercise. 
After  these  exercises  he  takes  the  inevitable  and  daily 
bath,  and  after  the  evening  meal  he  devotes  himself 
to  poetry  and  literature.    He  sleeps  well. 

The  Mikado  performs  his  public  duties  in  his  mili- 
tary costume  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  After  office  hours  he  wears  a  simple 
frock-coat,  the  cloth  of  which  is  of  native  manufac- 
ture, and  at  night  he  dons  a  native  gown  made  of 
perfectly  white  material.  His  Majesty  wears  a  gar- 
ment but  once.  After  he  has  put  aside  a  dress  he 
gives  it  away  to  some  officer  of  the  Court,  by  whom  it 
is  preserved  as  a  priceless  heirloom.  A  special  tailor- 
shop  is  established  within  the  palace,  which  attends 
to  the  Imperial  requirements  exclusively.  The  tailors 
are  all  dressed  in  white,  and  before  entering  upon 
their  labours  they  have  to  go  through  a  special  series 
of  purification. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  ROYAL  DISHES. 

At  the  morning  and  noon  meals  not  more  than  five 
courses  are  served ;  at  the  evening  meal  seven.  At 
noon  and  in  the  evening  the  Mikado  always  takes 
chicken  soup.  He  does  not  like  foreign  dishes,  but 
he  likes  vegetables  simply  prepared.  He  is  said  to 
be  partial  to  a  dish  of  raw  fish  thinly  sliced,  although 
he  is  also  fond  of  fishes  broiled  in  salt.  There  are  a 
number  of  palace  officials  whose  sole  duty  in  life 
seems  to  begin  and  end  with  the  sampling  of  Imperial 
dishes.  The  Mikado  uses  chop-sticks  which  are  nine 
inches  long,  polished  like  ivory.  The  Princes  and 
Princesses  of  the  blood  royal  use  chop-sticks  eight 
inches  long,  and  the  less  highly  placed  relatives  use 
shorter  chop-sticks.  The  manufacture  of  the  Imperial 
chop-sticks  is  the  speciality  of  a  specially  purified 
man,  who  never  employs  the  tools  used  on  the 
Imperial  chop  sticks  for  any  other  purpose.  When  he 
works  he  divorces  himself  from  his  family  and  refuses 
to  receive  the  most  intimate  of  his  friends,  and  in  one 
day  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  fifty  pairs  of  chop- 
sticks after  concentrated  efforts  which  carry  all  the 
seriousness  and  piety  of  a  religious  exercise. 


Both  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  are  very  fond 
of  milk,  and  the  Mikado  is  said  to  have  a  weakness 
for  bananas  and  peaches.  The  cakes  served  at  the 
Imperial  table  are  of  the  foreign  type — sponge  cake, 
chocolate  cake,  and  so  forth.  He  used  to  drink  sake, 
but  of  late  an  imported  wine  called  "  Chateau  La 
Rose  "  has  secured  his  favour.  The  Mikado  is  very 
food  of  clocks  and  swords  ;  of  the  latter  he  has  a 
collection  of  nearly  three  hundred. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  tnree  things  in  which 
the  Empress  takes  delight — the  writing  of  poetry, 
walking  along  the  beach  of  the  Hayama  Palace,  and 
the  works  of  charity.  The  Crown  Prince,  Prince 
Yoshihito,  is  the  third  son  of  the  Mikado  and  was 
born  on  the  31st  of  August,  1879.  He  was  designated 
heir  to  the  turone  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers 
in  1887.  He  was  educated  in  the  foreign  and 
Japanese  and  Chinese  branches  under  private  tutors ; 
the  Emperor  directed  the  education  of  nis  son  in 
person.  It  is  told  of  the  Prince  that  when  he 
was  a  boy  he  never  allowed  his  attendant  to  ae 
the  shoestrings  of  both  of  his  shoes ;  he  always  insisted 
on  tieing  at  least  one  string  himself. 


THE  TRAINING  OF  A  KINO. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  papers  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Magazine  for  June  is  the  charmingly  illustrated 
article  on  "  The  Training  of  a  Modern  King,"  being 
an  account,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson,  D.D., 
of  Venice,  of  the  early  education  of  Victor  Em- 
manuel III. 

Dr.  Robertson  quotes  Queen  Margherita  as  saying, 
"  My  son  has  never  caused  me  displeasure."  Queen 
Victoria,  in  1891,  pronounced  him  to  be  "  the  most 
intelligent  prince  in  Europe,"  and  Ruggero  Bonghi 
declared  44  No  youth  in  Italy  has  been  educated  with 
greater  care  and  more  scrupulous  diligence  than 
Victor  Emmanuel  III."  In  Dr.  Robertson's  paper  it 
seems  that  the  chief  credit  for  his  education  belonged 
to  Professor  Morandi  and  Colonel  Osio. 

The  paper  is  illustrated  not  only  by  numerous 
portraits  of  the  young  King,  but  by  water-colour 
sketches  which  seem  to  show  considerable  aptitude 
on  the  part  of  the  King.  Colonel  Osio  instructed 
Professor  Morandi  to  treat  the  prince  exactly  as  any 
other  of  his  scholars,  and  not  show  any  exceptional 
regard,  nor  indulge  him  in  any  way,  not  even  in  the 
smallest  matter.  For  eight  years,  in  summer  and 
winter,  he  had  to  get  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
begin  lessons  at  seven  o'clock,  and  he  was  kept  at  it 
the  whole  day.  Even  during  his  nominal  holidays 
he  had  to  continue  his  studies  all  the  same.  During 
the  eight  years'  course  of  study  he  was  only  twice  or 
thrice  late  for  the  seven  o'clock  lesson. 


Mrs.  Besant  continues  a  remarkable  series  of 
papers  on  Occult  Chemistry  in  the  Thcosophist  for 
May,  dealing  this  time  with  silver,  sulphur,  mag- 
nesium, zinc,  and  others  belonging  to  the  Tetrahedral 
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NATAL  AND  ITS  COAL  MINES. 

In  the  first  May  number  of  the  Nouvelle  Revue 
Alfred  Meyer  has  an  article  on  the  coal  industry  of 
Natal,  which  he  says  dates  back  only  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  yet  in  these  few  years  has  attained 
world-wide  importance. 

With  the  completion  of  the  great  works  at  the  port  of 
Durban,  the  coal  industry  will  be  greatly  extended,  and 
the  port  will  play  a  leading  part  as  the  centre  of  coal 
supply  in  the  South  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Besides  supplying  itself,  Natal  exports  enormous 
quantities  of  coal  to  Madagascar,  Bombay,  Singapore, 
Bat  a  via,  Buenos  Ay  res,  Ceylon,  and  even  Australia. 
According  to  the  writer,  the  quantity  of  coal  which 
Natal  can  put  at  the  disposal  of  international  com- 
merce through  the  port  of  Durban  is  practically 
unlimited.  Statistics  show  that  during  the  year  1907 
entrance  to  the  port  was  never  for  a  single  hour 
impracticable  or  dangerous,  and  the  work  of  the 
Harbour  Board  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  putting 
on  a  sound  basis  the  prosperity  of  Natal. 

COALING  AT  DURBAN. 

That  Bombay  and  Singapore  in  particular  should 
import  coal  from  Natal  is  all  the  more  remarkable, 
seeing  that  India,  China,  Indo-China,  Japan  and 
Australia  seem  to  be  better  placed,  geographically, 
to  supply  the  distant  regions  in  the  Far  East. 

The  railways  of  Cape  Colony,  Mauritius,  Mada- 
gascar, and  British  India,  as  well  as  those  of  Natal 
and  the  Transvaal,  use  Natal  coal  under  markedly 
advantageous  conditions.  The  shipping  companies 
and  many  warships  also  find  it  advantageous  to  take 
in  coal  at  Durban  ;  in  fact,  all  boats  navigating  from 
one  port  to  other  ports  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  from 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  admit  the  advantage 
and  the  economy  of  coaling  at  Durban.  In  certain 
circumstances,  where  speed  is  less  important,  cargo- 
boats  travelling  between  Europe  or  North  America  to 
India,  the  Far  East  and  Australia  have  returned  to  the 
old  custom  of  doubling  the  Cape  instead  of  Gibraltar 
to  avoid  the  cost  of  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal. 

A  NEW  RAILWAY  TO  THE  RAND. 

In  reference  to  the  railway  routes  to  the  Rand,  the 
writer  says  one  of  the  shortest  and  quickest  and 
certainly  the  most  beautiful  is  the  Durban  line,  but 
it  cannot  be  praised  unreservedly.  The  future  of 
Natal  and  its  port  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
improvements  of  this  line,  and  not  less  closely  allied 
to  the  amelioration  of  the  railway  is  the  ultimate 
development  of  the  great  coal  industry.  The  writer 
is  of  opinion,  however,  that  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  new  railway  with  fewer  ascents  and  descents, 
and  a  more  direct  route,  to  connect  Durban  and  the 
coal  region  with  the  country  of  the  gold  mines  in  the 
Rand,  cannot  be  delayed  many  years. 


In  the  Parents'  Review  Frances  Epps  is  publishing 
a  series  of  interesting  papers  entitled  "  The  British 
Museum  for  Children."  In  the  May  number  she 
deals  with  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 


THE  CONCEALING  COLOURS  OF  ANIMALS. 

In  the  Century  Magazine  for  June  there  is  a 
delightful  natural  history  paper  by  Gerard  H.  Thaver, 
an  Essay  on  the  Question  of  How,  and  to  What 
Extent — not  why — animals  are  concealed  by  their 
colours,  with  pictures  from  photographs  and  paintings. 
It  is  a  fascinating  study,  to  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, the  late  Professor  Drummond  devoted  con- 
siderable space  in  his  book  "  Tropical  Africa."  Mr. 
Thayer  says  : — 

The  phrases,  "  protective  colouration,"  "  adaptation  to 
environment,"  "protective  mimicry,"  "warning  colours," 
etc.,  are  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  read  books  on 
natural  history.  But  few  people  yet  know  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  elaborate  fabric  of  theories  has  lately  been 
overthrown  by  an  artist  and  proved  to  be  misconcep- 
tions. Slow  as  men  have  been  in  recognising  it,  the  clues' to 
the  subject  lay  wholly  without  the  scope  of  ordinary  zoological 
observation  and  reasoning,  'and  wholly  within  the  scope  of 
artistic  observation.  The  colouration  of  animals,  in  its  effects, 
and  particularly  in  its  power  of  making  the  animals  incon- 
spicuous, or  well-nigh  invisible,  involves  certain  profound  and 
subtle  principles  of  light  and  shade  and  optical  illusion, 
matters  which  belong  to  the  artist's  stock-in-trade,  but  with 
which  the  physical  scientist  has  little  or  no  concern.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  zoologists  should  all  have  ignored  these 
underlying  principles  of  animals'  colouration,  nor  that  these 
should  finally  have  been  discovered  by  an  artist  keenly  inte- 
rested in  ^natural  history.  Two  main  results  have  been  reached 
by  the  investigations  of  this  artist,  Mr.  Abbott  H.  Thayer. 
First,  the  revelation  of  the  great  principle  of  counteracted 
light  and  shade,  with  its  corollary  laws,  by  which  almost  alone 
the  long  recognised  "protective  colouration"  of  animals  is 
achieved  ;  and  second,  the  discovery  that  most  of  the  coloura- 
tions which  have  always  been  called  "  conspicuous  "  are  purely 
and  potently  concealing^  with  the  revelation  of  the  principles 
underlying  this  surprising  fact. 

Mr.  Thayer  then  proceeds  to  show  how  these 
widely  accepted  theories  have  been  gravely  shaken 
by  recent  revelations  of  the  pure  natural  laws  of 
ob literati ve  pattern.   

THE  STATE  BANK  OF  MOROCCO. 

Nuestro  Tiempo  gives  a  long  account  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Morocco,  which  is  supported  chiefly*  by  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Germany,  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  the  Bank  of  Spain.  It  was 
established  by  the  Powers,  with  a  view  to  helping  the 
financial  state  of  the  country.  The  writer  gives  the 
different  proposals  that  were  made  and  the  final 
agreement,  consisting  of  twenty-eight  articles.  Of 
these  the  principal  'features  are  :  A  concession  for 
forty  years  ;  to  undertake  all  banking  operations ;  to 
issue  a  paper  currency  accepted  by  Government 
offices ;  to  maintain  a  reserve  (after  two  years)  equal 
to  half  the  paper  in  circulation,  a  third  of  which  must 
be  in  gold  bars  or  gold  coin ;  the  bank  to  transact 
all  Government  business,  to  make  advances  on 
account  of  revenue  up  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
francs,  and  lend  to  the  Government,  for  ten  years,  an 
amount  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of  its  initial  capital, 
at  a  maximum  rate  of  interest  of  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum.  The  capital  of  the  bank  must  not  be  less 
than  fifteen  million  francs,  nor  more  than  twenty 
million  francs.  The  shares  are  of  the  value  of  five 
hundred  francs. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  ARISTOCRATIC  SOCIALISM. 

By  Mrs.  Besant. 
Bibby's  Annual  for  this  summer  publishes  a  long 
article  entitled  "The  Future  Socialism,"  by  Mrs.  Annie 
liesant.  She  says  that  the  next  great  stage  of  civili- 
sation will  be  Socialistic.  But  she  sees  that  unless 
i  he  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party  are  educated  far 
beyond  the  masses  that  they  lead,  and  unless  those 
masses  understand  that  wisdom  should  give  authority, 
all  schemes  must  be  wrecked ;  unless  it  be  possible 
to  have  a  Socialism  where  the  wisest  should  guide, 
and  plan,  and  direct,  she  does  not  see  that  the  mere 
change  of  economic  conditions  will  make  things  so 
enormously  better  than  they  are  to-day.  She  fears 
that  the  movement  will  be  wrecked  on  the  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  real  nature  of  man,  and  that 
Socialism  that  treats  man  as  if  he  were  only  a  body 
instead  of  also  possessing  a  soul  is  doomed  to  be  a 
failure. 

Mrs.  Besant  then  tells  the  story  of  Socialism  as  it 
existed  in  the  remote  past,  in  which  the  land  is 
divided  into  three  portions— one-third  maintaining 
the  King  and  the  ruling  classes,  the  second  third 
the  priesthood,  who  undertook  the  whole  cost  of  the 
schools,  hospitals,  asylums,  and  orphanages,  while 
the  third  was  assigned  to  the  support  of  the  people 
properly  so-called.  In  these  days  no  child  worked  at 
,  all,  and  no  man  did  compulsory  work  after  forty-five 
years  of  age.  That  ancient  idyllic  state  disappeared 
when  men  of  lower  type  began  to  rule  for  themselves 
and  not  for  the  people,  and  used  their  power  for  self- 
aggrandisement  and  not  for  service. 

Mrs.  Besant  says  frankly  that  in  the  growth  of 
Democracy  she  sees  much  menace  for  the  future,  for 
the  Democracy  into  whose  hands  the  power  has 
slipped  is  the  Democracy  brought  up  under  conditions 
that  make  it  impossible  that  it  should  wisely  guide  a 
State.    She  says  : — 

I  suggest  that  We  should  hold  up  an  ideal  of  a  Socialist 
State  in  which  the  wisest  should  be  the  rulers,  and  the  claim  of 
the  child,  of  the  ignorant,  should  be  the  right  to  be  educated, 
to  be  trained,  to  be  disciplined,  in  order  that  they  may  be  free. 
The  ignorant  are  never  free. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  a  scheme  outside  the  question  of 
the  great  ideal,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  inspiring  force  of 
all  ;  and  without  an  ideal  clearly  planned  and  definitely 
approached,  we  shall  never  do  anything  really  worth  the  doing 
— or  rather  of  certain  lines  of  reorganisation  wrhich  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration  and  discussion.  Let  me  put  it  quite 
briefly.  That  a  small  area  should  be  the  unit  of  administration 
— a  village,  a  township,  any  small  area  that  may  be  named,  so 
long  as  it  is  small.  Then,  that  the  people  in  that  area  should 
have  the  ri^ht  to  elect  those  who  are  to  guide,  but  only  people 
over  a  certain  age,  or  with  a  certain  definite  experience  of  life — 
the  "elders"  in  the  old  sense  of  the  term.  That  it  should  be 
their  right  to  choose  those  who  immediately  should  guide  their 
little  polity,  so  that  the  administration  of  the  small  area 
may  be  always  under  the  control  of  the  people  who  have  to  live 
in  it. 

The  head  of  the  council  of  the  area  should  be  chosen  out 
of  those  elected  by  the  people  living  therein,  but  chosen  by  the 
authorityimmediatelyabove  it.  That  has  not  been  tried  for  many 
thousands  of  years,  but  it  is  a  sound  system  ;  out  of  those  elected 
by  the  people,  one  should  be  chosen  as  the  President — or  Chair- 
man of  the  B^ard,  as  we  may  say — by  the  authority  next  above 


the  people  themselves.    But  the  choice  of  the  higher  authority 
should  oe  limited  to  those  elected  by  the  people. 

The  whole  life  of  the  people  as  regards  agriculture,  crafts, 
amusements,  libraries,  and  sanatoriums,  should  be  in  the  | 
hands  of  these  local  councils  ;  so  that  the  life  of  the  unit  ia 
each  State  should  be  self-contained  to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
next  area  would  be  the  area  in  which  many  of  these  were 
gathered  together  in  a  single  organisation,  say  a  province. 

All  the  primary  councils  would  advise  the  provincial 
council,  and  only  those  would  have  the  right  to  rule  in  that 
larger  organisation  who  had  proved  themselves  good  rulers 
in  the  smaller  organisation  below — not  fresh  from  ignorance, 
but  partly  trained,  would  be  the  rulers  of  this  next  greater  area, 
and  their  chief,  again,  selected  by  the  authority  next  above. 

A  parliament  of  the  nation,  which  should  guide  national 
affairs,  would  be  chosen  again  only  by  and  from  those  who 
had  shown  themselves  efficient  in  provincial  politics.  And 
international  affairs  I  would  not  give  to  the  ordinary  parlia- 
ment at  all,  but  to  the  ruler  of  the  State,  the  Monarch,  and 
to  the  men  old  in  knowlege  and  experience,  the  best  of  the 
nation,  who  should  be  round  him  as  his  council  ;  into  the 
hands  of  that  body  only  should  international  politics  be 
trusted.  That  is  a  rough  sketch,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for 
discussion,  to  be  worked  out  very  much  more  fully,  of  course, 
than  I  am  putting  it  now. 

But  the  general  idea  is  that  each  man  should  have  power 
according  to  his  knowledge  and  capacity.  None  should  be 
without  some  share,  but  the  power  that  he  has  should  be  limited 
to  his  knowledge,  experience,  and  capacity  ;  and  only  those 
should  rule  the  nation  Who  have  won  their  spurs  in  good  admin- 
istration on  national  affairs. 

A  democratic  Socialism,  controlled  by  majority  votes,  guided 
by  numbers,  can  never  succeed ;  a  truly  aristocratic  Socialism, 
controlled  by  duty,  guided  by  wisdom,  is  the  next  step  upwards 
in  civilisation. 

THE  DIVINITY  OF  EVOLUTION. 

By  John  Burroughes. 

The  great  American  poet-naturalist,  John  Bur- 
roughes, contributes  a  masterly  paper  to  the  AilantU 
Monthly  for  May,  entitled  "The  Divine  Soil."  It  is 
an  admirable  statement  of  the  divine  character  of  the 
evolutionary  process  as  it  appears  to  a  devout  mind. 
Mr.  Burroughes  says  : — 

I  fail  to  see  why  our  religious  brethren  cannot  find  in  this 
history  or  revelation  as  much  room  for  creative  energy,  as  large 
a  factor  of  the  mysterious  and  superhuman,  as  in  the  myth  of 
Genesis. 

By  the  substitution  of  Darwin  for  Moses  he  says  : — 
We  lose  the  God  of  a  far-off  heaven  and  find  a  God  in  the 

common,  the  near,  always  present,  always  active,  always  creating 

the  world  anew. 

One  of  the  hardest  lessons  we  have  to  learn  in  this  life,  and 

one  that  many  persons  never  learn,  is  to  see  the  divine,  the 

celestial,  the  pure,  in  the  common,  the  near  at  hand — to  see 

that  heaven  lies  about  us  here  in  this  world. 

He  exults  in  the  thought  that  "  man  has  travelled 
that  long  and  venturous  road,  that  the  whole  creation 
has  pulled  together  to  produce  him."  To  him  all 
life  springs  from  the  soil,  the  soil  which  Berthelot 
taught  us  is  alive.    He  says  : — 

Given  atomic  motion,  chemical  affinity, — this  hunger  or  love 
of  the  elements  for  one  another, — crystallisation,  electricity, 
radium,  the  raining  upon  us  of  solar  and  sidereal  influences, 
the  youth  of  the  earth,  and  the  whole  universe  vibrating 
with  the  cosmic  creative  •  energy,  the  beginning  of  life,  the 
step  from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  is  not  so  hard  to  conceive. 
In  a  dead  universe  this  would  be  hard,  but  we  have  a  universe 
throbbing  with  cosmic  life  and  passion  to  begin  with. 
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WHAT  IS  CAPITAL? 

The  increasing  emphasis  given  to  economic  ques- 
tions lends  general  interest  to  the  question  which 
economists  keep  discussing,  as  to  what  capital 
really  is. 

"A  Claim,  and  Only  a  Claim." 

Professor  D.  H.  Macgregor,  in  Si.  George,  reviews 
Mr.  Urwick's  "  Luxury,"  and  remarks  on  the  author's 
view  of  the  nature  of  capital,  namely,  that  "  capital  is 
a  claim,  and  only  a  claim,  on  services  and  goods  "  : — 

At  this  time,  when  so  much  fallacy  is  traceable  to  ideas  of 
capital  as  a  store  of  wealth,  hedged  round  in  large  fortunes, 
and  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  it  is  useful  to  have  it 
insisted  on  that  by  no  ingenuity  can  a  capitalist  keep  his  fortune 
out  of  public  use ;  though  he  can,  theoretically  more  than 
practically,  direct  the  channels  of  investment.  I  think  that  this 
side  of  the  economic  argument  might  have  been  developed 
further  ;  the  amount  of  change  which  would  be  made  if  large 
fortunes  stood  in  the  name  of  the  State,  instead  of  in  the  names 
of  certain  individuals,  in  the  books  of  banks,  is  much 
exaggerated. 

"Unexpended  Purchasing  Power." 

In  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Hawley  declares : — 

What  the  capitalist  lends  is  unexpended  purchasing  power,  an 
unforeclosed  claim  on  things  in  general.  The  only  proper  con- 
ception of  capital  is  therefore  that  it  is  an  aggregate  or  flow, 
according  to  the  aspect  in  which  we  consider  it,  of  unexpended 
purchasing  power — unexpended,  that  is,  by  the  capitalist  "  as 
such  " — or,  in  other  words,  an  aggregate  or  flow  of  unforeclosed 
claims  on  valuable  things  in  general. 

Mr.  Hawley  adopts  Professor  Clark's  distinction 
between  "  capital  goods "  and  "  true  capital."  He 
presses  for  the  recognition  of  a  fourth  factor,  enter- 
prise, or  the  enterpriser,  whose  function  is  invest- 
ment. Investment  is  the  act  of  subjecting  capital 
to  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  ownership  of  capital 
goods  : — 

It  is  the  capitalist  who  earns  interest  by  refraining,  just  as 
the  labourer  earns  wages  by  labouring,  the  landlord  or 
appropriator  rent  by  allowing  others  to  utilise  his  special 
facilities,  and  the  enterpriser  profit  by  retaining.  Matter  cannot 
earn :  earning  is  possible  only  to  intelligent  beings  acting 
with  a  purpose. 

It  is  simply  this  refraining  which  is  the  function 
of  the  capitalist,  and  by  it  interest  is  earned  by 
the  capitalist.  It  is  the  one  fundamental  fact  that  he 
ventures  that  makes  man  an  enterpriser.  The  profit 
is  the  reward  of  the  assumption  of  responsibility. 

THE  PRODUCT  OF  "  ABSTINENCE." 

In  the  same  journal  F.  W.  Taussig  accepts  as  sound 
the  proposition  that  "  The  source  of  all  capitalist  gains 
is  an  excess  of  the  product  of  labour  over  and 
above  what  is  received  by  labourers."  He  accepts 
as  true  Professor  Clark's  account  of  the  genesis  of 
capital : — 

"  Abstinence  consists  in  taking  one's  income  in  the  form  of 
producers'  goods — electing  to  take  draft  horses  instead  of  driving 
horses,  trading  vessels  instead  of  steam  yachts,  factories  instead 
of  pleasure  palaces,  always  as  part  of  the  income  of  the  men 
who  do  the  abstaining." 

This  is  true  and  well  stated.  But  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  adding  that  the  election  in  the  end  is  between  hiring 
labourers  to  do  the  one  thing  or  the  other. 


Mr.  Taussig  declares  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
for  successive  increase  of  capital  to  be  "  essentially 
historical,  and  in  that  sense  unreal."  He  grants  that 
successive  increases  of  instruments  of  the  same  kind 
lead  to  no  increase  of  return ;  but  the  increase  of 
instruments  of  a  different  and  better  kind  obeys  no 
law. 

ENTERPRISE?  OR  CLAIM? 

Mr.  E.  S.  Meade,  also  in  the  same  journal,  while 
supporting  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  refusing  to  lower  their  price  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  financial  crises,  yet  grants  that  the 
price  has  been  fixed  too  high.  He  mentions  that  the 
sales  of  this  Trust  amount  to  760  million  dollars  in 
a  single  year.  But  this  does  not  interfere  to  place 
the  amount  of  "water"  and  steel  securities  at  508 
million  dollars.  He  also  declares  that  not  merely 
was  the  Trust  excessively  capitalised,  but  that  its 
average  profit  of  sixteen  dollars  a  ton  is  grossly  exces- 
sive. 

If  capital  be  no  more  than  "  a  claim,"  watered  stock 
is  simply  an  arbitrary  expansion  of  the  claim.  If 
profit  be  simply  a  reward  for  the  assumption  of 
responsibility  and  risk,  sixteen  dollars  a  ton  suggest  a 
considerable  amount  of  "  assumption." 


SHOULD  GIRLS  SHOOT? 

Mr.  Eustace  Miles,  in  the  Girl's  Realm,  pleads 
that  the  girl  and  the  rifle  should  be  mutually  acquainted. 
He  argues  that  it  is  good  physical  training,  demanding 
"  firm  centres "  and  reliable  "  holding "  muscles. 
The  eye  is  instructed  to  accuracy,  the  nerves  must  be 
steady : — 

Most  of  those  who  want  to  shoot  well  find  that  they  must 
give  up  bad  habits,  such  as  excessive  cigarette-smoking,  alcohol- 
drinking,  strong  tea  or  coffee  drinking,  a*-d,  generally,  mistakes 
of  diet,  and  mistakes  of  uncontrolled  thoug  .t  (anger,  worry,  etc.). 
They  must  be  at  their  best.  They  must  be  and  keep  masters  of 
themselves  long  before  they  shoot.  Shooting  is  one  of  the 
quickest  tests  of  sensible  living. 

Shooting  also  teaches  judgment,  self-dependence, 
and  accuracy  : — 

It  makes  people  accurate.  By  the  result  of  one  shot  they  can 
connect  the  next.  They  can  judge  their  acts  by  obvious  results. 
They  remember  their  'faults,  and — if  they  are  rational — avoid 
them  in  the  future.  In  shooting,  the  effects  are  so  immediate, 
so  dear,  so  indisputable,  that  self-correction  and  accuracy  are 
remarkably  easy. 

Shooting  has  also  its  social  value  in  providing 
opportunities  for  the  two  sexes  to  meet  in  a  friendly 
and  healthy  way.  Mr.  Miles,  however,  thinks  that  in 
shooting  girls  must  not  spill  blood.  They  can  learn 
much  from  the  air-pistol  and  air-gun. 

A  tiny  four-page  leaflet  has  been  prepared  by  the 
London  Esperantists,  to  be  used  as  propaganda  in 
the  Franco-British  Exhibition  and  the  various  Inter- 
na .ional  Congresses.  It  is  written  in  four  languages, 
and  any  friends  ready  to  help  in  distribution  should 
write,  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope,  to 
"  Esperantist,"  care  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  14, 
Norfolk  Street. 
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the  baroness  orczy. 

The  Romance  of  "The  Scarlet  Pimpernel." 

In  the  Woman  at  Home  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Tooley 
writes  a  pleasant  gossipy  article  concerning  the  author 
of  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel." 

The  Baroness  is  a  Hungarian  by  birth.  Her 
father  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  ancient 
Hungarian  nobles,  a  distinguished  diplomatist,  and  an 
accomplished  musician,  who  was  at  one  time  the 
conductor  of  the  National  Opera  House  in  Buda- 
Pcbth.  She  was  educated  in  Brussels  and  Paris,  and 
when  fifteen  years  of  age  her  father  took  a  house  in 
Wimpole  Street.  She  became  an  art  student,  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  late  Edward  Long,  and,  in 
studying  art,  met  Mr.  Montague  Barstowe,  a  black- 
and-white  and  water-colour  artist,  who  married  her. 
They  went  to  live  in  Paris,  studied  life  and  art  in  the 
I^atin  Quarter,  and  one  day,  on  meeting  some  literary 
friends  in  Kensington,  the  thought  occurred  to  her 
that,  as  she  had  been  all  over  Europe  and  known  so 
many  people  worth  knowing,  she  ought  to  be  able  to 
write  stories  herself. 

She  set  to  work  with  enthusnsm,  which  was  sadly 
damped  by  her  failure  to  find  publishers.  Pearson 
published  her  first  story  entitled  "The  Emperor's 
Candlestick,"  which  made  no  sensation.  Her  second 
story,  a  Hungarian  tale,  in  which  she  embodied  inci- 
dents of  her  own  childhood,  went  begging  for  a  long 
time,  but  after  it  was  published  was  the  means  of 
bringing  her  into  possession  of  an  ancestral  estate.  A 
firm  of  solicitors  in  Buda-Pesth  read  the  story,  com- 
municated with  the  publishers,  and  ascertained  that 
Baroness  Orczy  was  the  heir  to  the  chateau  and  estate 
described  in  her  novel.  It  had  belonged  to  her 
paternal  uncle,  who  had  died  intestate.  Her  third 
story,  "  By  the  Uods  Beloved,"  was  based  upon  con- 
versations she  had  had  with  Edward  Long,  but  that 
also  no  one  would  publish. 

Then  she  produced  "  The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  "  as  a 
play.  For  a  week  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a  dead 
failure,  and  but  for  the  persistence  of  Mr.  Fred  Terry 
and  Miss  Julia  Neilson  it  would  have  been  with- 
drawn. Suddenly,  however,  the  public  took  to  it, 
and  it  ran  for  four  years.  When  the  play  was  being 
rehearsed,  she  threw  the  story  into  the  form  of  a 
novel,  and  offered  it  to  eight  publishers  in  succession, 
all  of  whom  rejected  it.  At  last  Messrs.  Greening 
and  Co.  published  it,  and  it  achieved  instant  success. 
It  has  reached  a  quarter  of  a  million  circulation,  and 
has  been  published  in  twelve  languages. 

The  Baroness  lives  with  her  husband  at  Cleve 
Court,  in  the  Island  of  Thanet.  She  writes  two  hours 
daily  in  the  morning,  amuses  herself  by  riding  with 
her  husband  and  her  nine  year  old  son,  and  finds  her 
greatest  stimulus  in  the  works  of  Carlyle,  the  love 
poems  of  Swinburne,  and  the  romances  of  Victor 
Hugo. 

The  Ton  ion  publishes  three  articles  on  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  and  the  Olympiad. 
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the  portrait  gallery  at  eton. 

Mr.  Lionel  Cust  publishes  in  the  June  CornkiZ 
Magazine  an  interesting  article  on  the  Portrait  Gallery 
at  Eton  College.  The  custom  of  presenting  portraits 
to  the  Headmaster  seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
days  of  Dr.  Edward  Barnard,  who  desired  to  possess 
portraits  of  his  best-loved  pupils  as  souvenirs,  and  in 
consequence  the  College  now  possesses  a  wonderful 
series  of  portraits  of  boys  painted  by  Reynolds 
Romney,  Gainsborough,  Benjamin  West,  Hoppner, 
and  other  great  English  painters. 

PICTURES  BY  REYNOLDS. 

The  earliest  portrait  presented  to  Dr.  Barnard  was 
that  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Howard,  afterwards  twelfth 
Earl  of  Suffolk  and  third  Earl  of  Berkshire.  It  was 
painted  by  Allan  Ramsay.  The  portraits  by  Rey- 
nolds are  those  of  Charles,  Lord  Ossulston,  afterwards 
fourth  Earl  of  Tankerville  :  Robert  Darcy  Hildyard, 
afterwards  fourth  Baronet  of  Portrington  ;  Alexander 
George,  Duke  of  Gordon  ;  the  Hon.  John  Darner, 
William  Baker,  and  the  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 
Successive  Headmasters  continued  the  custom  of 
collecting  portraits,  with  the  result  that  there  is  now 
in  the  Provost's  Lodge  a  collection  of  over  200 
portraits,  which  serve  to  illustrate  many  pages  in  the 
history  of  England  during  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

ROMNEY  AND  OTHERS. 

To  no  painter  did  the  naive  self-consciousness  of  the 
growing  boy  appeal  more  than  to  Romney,  and  the 
Romney  boys  include  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  Charles 
Grey  (afterwards  second  Earl  Grey),  Samuel  Whit- 
bread,  William  Henry  Lambton,  Henry  Woodcock, 
and  other  boys,  who  in  later  life  made  their  mark  in 
politics,  etc.  Thirteen  portraits  are  credited  to 
Hoppner,  and  about  twelve  to  Sir  William  Beechey. 
A  notable  portrait  by  Beechey  is  that  of  Henry 
Hallarri,  the  historian.  Dr.  Keate,  a  later  Headmaster, 
was  lucky  in  securing  a  few  really  good  portraits,  such 
as  that  of  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Derby  and  Prime  Minister,  which  was  painted  by 
Harlow.  A  somewhat  disappointing  portrait  is  said 
to  represent  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  the  hero  of 
Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam."  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
chief  hero  of  Dr.  Keate's  reign,  is  represented  by  a 
portrait  painted  by  William  Bradley  in  later  years.  The 
portraits  of  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  and  Lord  Fitz- 
maurice  bring  the  series  to  a  close. 

"LEAVING  MONEY." 

There  still  remains  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
presentation  of  a  portrait  was  to  be  a  substitute  for 
'*  leaving  money  "  paid  to  the  Headmaster  by  each  boy 
on  leaving  Eton.  This  tax  was  paid  by  the  boys  at  their 
last  interview  with  the  Headmaster,  and  the  amount 
was  usually  ;£io.  In  1868  it  was  replaced  by  a  fixed 
capitation  fee,  and  the  practice  of  presenting  a  por- 
trait ateiaz©ful?y  v^j  u  I 
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STAGE  VERSUS  PURITAN. 

"  A  Spectator,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Reviciv,  replies 
in  "  The  Stage  and  Puritan  "  to  the  representations 
made  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones  and  Mr.  Hankin.  They 
seem  to  say  that  though  the  Puritan  may  be  able  to 
do  without  the  theatre,  the  theatre  cannot  do  without 
the  Puritan.  "  He  is,  it  seems,  the  only  member  of 
society  who  can  be  expected  to  insist  on  a  clean,  sane 
and  rational  form  of  entertainment.  Let  him  come 
to  the  theatre,  and  the  theatre  is  saved,  and  will  save 
the  nation  in  its  turn." 

CHIEF  CRITICS  NOT  PURITAN. 

"  A  Spectator "  replies  that  the  quarrel  between 
religion  and  the  stage  is  wrongly  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Puritanism  : — 

In  her  earliest  age  the  Christian  Church  condemned  the  stage 
and  the  Christian  State  everywhere  followed  her  lead.  The 
one  denied  civil  rights  to  the  man  who  exhibited  himself  for 
gain,  the  other  refused  him  her  sacraments  ;  laving  down  farther 
as  a  rule  of  conscience,  IVnat  it  is  not  lawful  to  do  it  is  not 
lawful  to  witness. 

Of  the  three  memorable  attacks  made  during  the  last  three 
centuries  upon  the  stage,  the  first  was  by  Jeremy  Collier,  the 
non-juror  ;  the  second  by  Bossuet ;  and  the  third  by  Rousseau. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together  three  more  unpuritanical 
names.  And  it  Collier  denounced  the  stage  of  the  Restoration, 
the  English  stage  at  its  worst,  it  was  against  the  French  theatre 
in  its  classic  prime,  cleansed  by  Richelieu  and  Corneille,  warmed 
and  lighted  by  Moliere,  adorned  by  Racine,  that  Bossuet  lifted 
up  his  formidable  voice. 

THE  CHURCH  GAVE  UP  THE  THEATRE. 

The  writer  objects  to  the  assumption  that  the 
dramatic  is  synonymous  with  the  theatrical,  and 
quotes  Mr.  Hankin,  who  says,  "  There  are  twenty-five 
theatres  in  London,  and  no  drama."  •  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  the  Christian  Church  made  use  of  the 
dramatic  instinct.  She  did  not  capture  the  stage. 
Why  not?  The  Church  tried,  found  it  impossible, 
and  gave  it  up.  The  religious  play  degenerated  so 
rapidly  into  the  profanest  farce  that  it  had  to  be  pro- 
hibited. The  theatre  in  the  end  released  herself  from 
the  Church's  control,  rejected  the  claim  of  Morality  to 
step  into  the  place  of  Religion,  and  went  her  own 
emancipated  way.  "  A  Spectator "  retorts  rather 
forcibly  that  the  Puritan,  informed  of  the  national 
salvation  which  would  result  if  he  only  went  to  the 
theatre,  looks  across  the  Channel : — 

If  the  Puritan  is  responsible,  as  Mr.  Hankin  declares,  for  the 
"  ribald  plays  "  of  London,  who  is  responsible  for  the  plays  of 
Paris?  Who  is  responsible,  to  name  a  single  eximple,  for  the 
brilliant  and  finished  corruption  of  E  iucaiion  de  Prince  ? 

The  writer  soundly  trounces  Mr.  Hankin  for  calmly 
saying  that  if  none  of  the  godly  will  come  to  see  your 
play  of  an  elevating  tendency,  your  only  course  is  to 
withdraw  it,  and  substitute  something  to  attract  the 
wicked.  For  the  wicked,  with  all  their  faults,  buy 
seats. 

"DODGING  A  SINGLE  COMMANDMENT." 

"  A  Spectator "  rejoins,  "  No  one  can  be  a  moral 
force  merely  because  he  is  paid  for  it.  The  more 
loudly  he  threatens  to  be  an  immoral  force  if  his  pro- 
fits do  not  increase,  the  harder  he  makes  it  for  seriqus 


people  to  recognise  him  as  anything  else."  Another 
difficulty  the  Puritan  ha$  is  that  while  the  playwright 
professes  that  his  business  is  to  represent  life,  to  the 
Puritan  life  covers  many  interests  and  occupations ; 
the  stage  version  of  life,  on  the  contrary,  "  consists 
mainly  in  perpetually  dodging  a  single  command- 
ment." 

WHAT  IS  CLEAN  PAYS— NOW. 

Is  there,  then,  no  hope  for  the  theatre  ?  Far  from 
it    "  A  Spectator  "  says  : — 

Its  salvation  depends  upon  those  who  love  it  and  believe 
in  it  and  live  by  it,  and  not  upon  those— the  number  at 
the  present  day  is  infinitesimally  small — who  think  it  wrong 
to  go  to  the  play.  The  English  playgoer  by  no  means 
deserves  all  the  hard  things  that  these  devoted  play- 
wrights say  of  him.  He  insists  as  little  on  bad  morals 
as  on  good  art,  and  he  is  quite  willing  to  be  amused  in 
a  clean  and  wholesome  way  it  it  can  be  done.  The  blame- 
lessness  of  Mr.  Barrie,  for  instance,  is  not  reported  to  have 
fatally  impoverished  either  himself  or  his  managers.  ...  If 
every  playwright  would  resolve  to  be  interesting  and  truthful,  it 
is  unlikely  that  the  English  public  would  insist  upon  his  being 
smutty  and  furtive  as  well. 


G.B.S.  ON  THE  CONTINENTAL  STAGE. 

An  article  in  La  Socikte  Aouvdteupon  "  La  Carriere 
de  Bernard  Shaw,"  by  Mr.  Archibald  Henderson, 
contains  no  specially  striking  criticism,  and  nothing,  I 
think,  about  Mr.  Shaw's  life  which  has  not  already 
been  said  in  other  articles  in  English  magazines.  But 
it  does  contain  some  interesting  details  bhowing  how 
much  attention  Mr.  Shaw  has  excited  in  Europe.  In 
1902  three  of  his  best  known  pieces  were  translated 
by  Herr  Subitsch,  a  Viennese  dramatist ;  Dr.  Georg 
Brandes  welcomed  him  on  the  Continental  stage  as 
the  most  audacious  of  living  English  dramatists  ;  and 
Hermann  Bahn,  the  Viennese  critic  and  dramatist, 
paid  him  high  compliment.  In  the  spring  of  1903 
"The  Man  of  Destiny"  and  "Candida"  were  played 
in  the  Neues  Theater,  Berlin,  with  a  picked  company  ; 
while  "The  Devil's  Disciple"  was  staged  at  thti 
Raimund  Theater,  Vienna.  Then  came  the  acting  of 
"Candida"  in  the  Volks  Theater,  Vienna;  "Arms 
and  the  Man  "  in  the  Deutsches  Theater,  Berlin,  and 
in  the  Josefstadt  Theater,  Vienna;  and  "  The  Devil's 
Disciple,"  "  The  Man  of  Destiny,"  '"  You  Never  Can 
Tell,"  and  "Caesar  and  Cleopatra"  in  the  best  Berlin 
theatres.  "  Arms  and  the  Man  "  has  also  been  played 
in  Copenhagen,  and  "  The  Devil's  Disciple  "  in  Buda- 
Pesth,  in  each  case  with  the  greatest  success.  But,  as 
everyone  knows,  it  is  only  very  recently  that  Mr. 
Shaw  has  been  played  in  French,  before  French 
audiences.   

Maud  Allan,  whose  dancing  as  Salome  has  created 
a  sensation  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  describes  briefly  in 
the  London  for  June  how  she  learned  dancing.  She 
says  that  to  Salome  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist  is 
not  a  gruesome  fragment,  but  a  thing  of  fascination  ; 
and  this  spirit  of  catlike  fondling  she  has  endeavoured 
to  express. 
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THE  FORTY  BEST  BOOKS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Result  of  an  Italian-French  Symposium. 
If  you  were  a  hermit  retiring  to  a  voluntary  cell 
for  the  summer  months,  how  would  you  compose  a 
library  for  your  hermitage  of,  say,  forty  volumes? 
Such  is  the  question  that  Ccenobium,  a  new  Franco- 
Italian  review  of  advanced  thought,  that  aspires  to 
fill  the  place  of  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  the  Latin 
nations,  addressed  last  winter  to  a  number  of  learned 
and  literary  persons,  mostly  French  and  Italian.  The 
editor  suggested  the  division  of  the  selected  works 
into  three  groups :  (i)  Philosophy  and  general 
science;  (2)  Religion  and  morality  and  devotional 
works ;  (3)  Pure  literature. 

THE  "BEST"  V.  THE  "  BEST  LIKED." 

Over  one  hundred  replies  were  received,  and  these 
have  now  been  published  and  classified.  The  lists 
were  obviously  compiled  from  various  standpoints, 
some  correspondents  attempting  to  present  the  forty 
"  best "  books,  others  candidly  giving  their  individual 
preferences.  Thus  one  writer  would  compose  his 
library  wholly  of  books  by  or  concerning  Mazzini, 
who,  oddly  enough,  figures  on  no  other  list.  Max 
Nordau  declined  the  task ;  Henri  de  Regnier  declared 
he  had  never  owned  a  favourite  book,  and  when  he 
retired  into  solitude  he  took  only  foolscap  paper  with 
him,  while  Sar  Pe'ladan  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that 
no  Protestant  book  could  possibly  appear  on  the  list, 
as  ."the  patrimony  of  humanity  is  composed  of 
Catholic  works."  In  all  800  authors  and  over  8,000 
works  have  been  named  for  a  place  among  the  forty, 
the  following  being  those  whose  names  recurred  in 
the  greatest  number  of  lists  : — 

Author.         Votes.  Author.  Votes. 

Dante   64    Sophocles   24 

Shakespeare     ...  62    St.  Augustine    ...  24 

The  Bible   61    Nietzsche    23 

Plato   48    Moliere    23 

Goethe  ...       ...  47    Balzac   22 

Marcus  Aurelius  42    Carlyle    22 

Victor  Hugo     ...  41    H.  Spencer       ...  22 

Homer    39    Heine   22 

Cervantes   38    Rousseau    21 

Pascal   35    Epictetus    21 

Spinoza    34    >£schylus    21 

Kant   32    Carducci    20 

Montaigne   32    Virgil   19 

Tolstoy    29    Musset   18 

Schopenhauer  ...  29    Schiller    17 

Kenan    28    Aristotle    17 

Voltaire    28    Ibsen   16 

Leopard i    27    Wm.  James      ...  16 

Darwin    26    The  **  Imitation "  15 

Flaubert    25    Manzoni    14 

CLASSICAL  AND  FRENCH. 

The  list  suggests  some  interesting  considerations. 
One  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  preponderating  elements 
are  the  classical  and  the  French.  Probably,  that  is 
why  pure  Christianity,  besides  the  Bible,  can  claim 
but  three  books  out  of  forty  :  Pascal's  "  Pense'es," 
St.  Augustine's  "Confessions"  and  the  "Imitation." 
The  Teutonic  element  is  represented  by  three  philoso- 


phers and  three  poets,  as  against  ten  French  writers, 
while  Russia  is  represented  only  by  Tolstoy,  and 
Scandinavia  only  by  Ibsen.  Curiously  enough,  only 
three  modern  Italian  authors  win  a  place  by  the 
suffrages  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  d'Annuirzio  is 
not  among  them.  Indeed,  we  have  failed  to  find  bis 
name  on  any  of  the  published  lists.  Englishmen  mar 
well  be  proud  of  the  position  held  by  Shakespeare  in 
a  foreign  competition,  and  it  certainly  indicates  a  wide 
study  of  his  plays  among  the  literary  men  of  all 
nations ;  but  having  almost  led  off  with  Shakespeare 
we  have  to  be  content  with  only  three  other  names — 
Darwin,  Spencer  and  Carlyle — unless  we  are  prepared 
to  annex  Professor  VV.  James.  Shelley  and  David 
Hume,  however,  though  not  among  the  forty,  each 
received  eleven  votes,  while  Ruskin,  J.  S.  Mill  and 
Berkeley  appear  on  several  lists.  Other  English 
authors  who  received  a  vote  apiece  are  Swinburne, 
Browning,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Macaulay,  Walter  Pater,  Arthur  Balfour,  Andrew 
Lang,  Benjamin  Kidd,  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Cardinai 
Newman,  Fr.  Tyrrell,  and  Oscar  Wilde.  Many  of  our 
leading  novelists  also  figure  :  Dickens,  Thackeray,  G. 
Eliot,  Scott,  Richardson,  Meredith,  Bulwer  Lytton, 
and  among  younger  men  Rudyard  Kipling,  Hichens 
("  The  Garden  of  Allah "),  Wells,  and  even  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  Perhaps,  however,  the  clearest  fact  of 
all  is  the  pre-eminence  accorded  to  the  two  greatest  of 
French  novelists,  Flaubert  and  Balzac,  who  appear  to 
be  without  any  serious  rival  in  public  estimation. 


NOVELS,  PROPER  AND  IMPROPER. 

The  World  and  His  Wife,  a  sixpenny  magazine, 
always  very  daintily  illustrated,  and  generally  very 
readable,  is  largely  devoted  to  fiction  in  its  June  issue. 
There  is  a  plain,  outspoken  article,  which  contains  a 
good  deal  of  truth,  on  Some  of  the  Popular  Novels 
Written  by  Women  : — 

The  question  was  asked  a  few  months  ago,  "Who  writes  the 
wicked  novels?"  says  Mary  Bowden  Shaw.  I  have  made  a 
thorough  search  through  the  novels  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  women  write  them.  Among 
the  men's  novels  I  have  examined  I  cannot  find  a  single  one  that 
can  be  characterised  as  quite  bad.  There  are  risky  novels,  and 
novels  striking  at  the  root  of  the  marriage  state,  but  impurity  is 
carefully  subordinated  to  the  story. 

Among  women's  novels,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  on  my 
desk  five  novels,  produced  by  reputable  publishing  firms,  which 
are  not  fit  to  be  read  by  any  man  or  woman  who  has  the  least 
respect  for  morality. 

In  one  case — the  very  worst,  I  think— the  author  is  a  lady 
with  children  of  her  own  and  a  happy  home.  Yet  she  can  pen 
stories  that  spread  contamination  and  soil  the  mind  of  every 
woman  who  reads  them.  That  is  the  dreadful  thing  about  it. 
These  novels  are  read  by  women — the  wicked  novels  are  read 
by  women — thousands  of  copies  are  sold  and  devoured  by 
unmarried  girls  and  young  wives  and  mothers. 

In  East  and  West  for  May,  Mrs.  Katherine  Weller 
writes  sympathetically  concerning  William  Henry 
Drummond,  whom  she  describes  as  the  pathfinder  of 
a  new  land  of  song.  Her  songs  are  written  in  the 
language  of  French-Canada. 
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THE  AWAKENING  OF  THE  INTELLIGENCE. 

In  the  Bibliothkque  Universelle  for  May  Dr.  A. 
Jaquet  records  his  observations  of  the  Awakening  of 
the  Intelligence  in  the  Newly-Born. 

RUDIMENTARY  CONDITIONS. 

In  normal  conditions  the  newly-born  child  reveals 
his  existence  by  cries,  and  in  his  waking  moments  the 
only  apparent  movements  during  the  first  few  days 
seem  those  of  respiration.  But  it  is  soon  apparent 
that  the  sensibility  of  the  lips  is  much  developed,  and 
also  that  of  the  skin  of  the  face.  If  a  finger  is  placed 
in  the  palm  of  the  hand  the  child  will  grasp  it  firmly, 
though  the  thumb  remains  motionless.  The  sense  of 
taste  is  also  remarkably  developed  at  a  very  early 
stage,  and  sugared  water  will  be  imbibed  with  satis- 
faction, whereas  a  mild  solution  of  quinine  or  salt 
provokes  grimaces.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  sense  of  smell,  but  the 
writer  believes  that  the  olfactory  sense  is  very  little 
developed.  At  the  hour  of  birth  the  eye  is  capable 
of  discerning  the  light  and  the  dark.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  newly-born  infant  is  quite  deaf  for  several 
days. 

Co-ordination  of  the  senses  is  very  incomplete,  and 
the  writer  says  his  child  showed  no  signs  of  any  co- 
ordination of  movements  before  the  tenth  day.  The 
central  nervous  system  of  the  newly-born  child  acts 
very  perfectly,  the  development  of  the  brain  being 
the  slowest;  but  while  the  superior  psychic  centres 
remain  rudimentary,  it  is  evident  that  the  regions 
governing  the  circulation,  the  respiration,  the  diges- 
tion, etc.,  are  sufficiently  developed  to  perform  their 
functions. 

FIRST  SIGNS  OF  INTELLECTUAL  ACTIVITY. 

The  writer  then  describes  the  appearance  of  signs 
of  intellectual  activity  in  the  first  weeks  of  existence. 
The  sight  develops  most  rapidly,  he  says,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  month  the  child  experiences  visual 
sensations.  The  attention  is  awakened  and  objects 
begin  to  be  recognised.  Acoustic  impressions  soon 
follow  to  complete  the  visual  impressions,  and  many 
other  impressions  are  added  through  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  child  shows  his  appreciation  of  warm 
clothing,  and  in  his  bath  he  enjoys  feeling  his  limbs 
and  becomes  conscious  of  his  personality.  Moreover, 
the  different  sensations  do  not  remain  isolated.  Gra- 
dually the  child  begins  to  compare  and  associate 
them,  and  from  association  ideas  are  born,  though  the 
association  may  still  be  very  superficial. 

Not  till  about  the  fourth  month  does  the  child  learn 
to  direct  the  movements  of  arms  and  hands  towards 
objects,  and  co-ordinate  the  movements  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  take  hold  of  the  objects.  But  the  sense 
of  imitation  is  perhaps  the  most  important  character- 
istic trait  of  the  child  mind  for  its  future  development, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  the  child  acquires  this 
faculty.  The  very  young  child  has  no  notion  of  time 
and  space,  and  the  sense  of  distance  is  only  awakened 


when  he  learns  to  walk.  It  was  not  till  the  thirty- 
third  day  that  the  writer's  child  showed  his  pleasure 
by  laughing,  and  about  the  same  time  the  voice  began 
to  take  on  different  tones  to  express  happiness  or  dis- 
pleasure. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  "KREUTZER  SONATA." 

Mr.  F.  G.  Edwards  has  an  interesting  article  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Musical  Times  on  George 
Polgreen  Bridgetower,  the  rnulatto  violinist,  whose 
name  is  so  intimately  associated  with  Beethoven's 
Opus  47,  the  dedication  to  Kreutzer  notwithstanding. 

THE  MULATTO  VIOLINIST. 

Bridgetower  was  born  in  Poland  about  1779,  and 
his  father  is  stated  to  have  been  of  Indian  descent. 
He  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  violinist  at  the  age 
of  ten  at  Paris,  and  the  same  year  he  crossed  the 
Channel,  and  we  hear  of  him  playing  at  Windsor 
Castle  and  at  Bath.  Having  conquered  Bath,  "  the 
African  Prince "  next  laid  siege  to  London,  and 
played  in  a  quartet  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms. 
Abt  Vogler,  who  was  present,  recorded  that  the 
united  ages  of  the  performers  in  the  string  quartet 
were  under  forty.  A  few  years  later  Bridgetower 
seems  to  have  settled  down  in  London  as  an  orches- 
tral player,  and  from  letters  addressed  to  him  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  his  prime  he  occupied  a  good 
position  in  London  musical  circles.  In  1802  he 
visited  Germany  and  Vienna,  and  gave  concerts. 

HOW  THE  SONATA  WAS  COMPOSED. 

At  Vienna  he  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Beethoven,  but  induced  the  master  to  compose  some- 
thing for  him — with  the  sonata  for  piano  and 
violin,  known  the  world  over  as  the  Kreutzer  Sonata, 
as  the  result.  As  the  time  drew  near  for  the  concert 
Bridgetower  became  anxious  about  the  new  work,  the 
composition  of  which  Beethoven  had  put  off  till  the 
eleventh  hour.  Not  till  the  morning  preceding  the 
concert  was  Ferdinand  Ries  asked  to  copy  out  with 
all  speed  the  violin  part  of  the  first  Allegro,  while  the 
variations  of  the  slow  movement  were  literally  finished 
at  the  last  moment,  and  Bridgetower  had  to  play  his 
violin  part  as  best  he  could  from  Beethoven's  more  or 
less  illegible  manuscript,  Beethoven  himself  playing 
the  piano  part. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  DEDICATION. 

Why  was  the  sonata  not  dedicated  to  Bridgetower  ? 
A  writer  in  the  Musical  World  of  December  4th, 
1858,  says  that  on  the  first  copy  there  was  a  dedica- 
tion to  Bridgetower,  but  before  the  sonata  was  pub- 
lished Beethoven  and  the  violinist  had  a  silly  quarrel 
about  a  girl,  and,  in  consequence,  Beethoven  scratched 
out  the  name  of  Bridgetower  and  inserted  that  of 
Kreutzer,  a  man  whom  he  bad  never  seen.  Mr. 
Edwards  has  been  enabled  to  supply  a  good  deal  of 
new  information  respecting  Bridgetower,  including 
the  date  of  his  death,  which  other  biographers  have 
failed  to  discover. 
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NEW  FRUITS  FOR  OLD. 

Novelties  Awaiting  Cultivation. 
There  is  a  most  interesting  discourse  by  Mr.  F. 
Boyle,  on  "  New  Fruits  Which  we  might  cultivate," 
in  the  Corn hill  Magazine  for  June. 

the  lack  of  enterprise. 

'  The  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  plum,  says  the  writer 
by  way  of  correction,  were  brought  to  this  country  by 
the  Romans.  The  Romans,  too,  apparently  had  a 
coreless  species  of  apple,  which  they  called  spadonium, 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  pips.  The  name  of 
cherry  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon  vocabularies,  and  there 
was  a  recognised  cherry  fair  or  feast  long  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  it  is  usually  asserted  is 
the  time  when  cherries  were  introduced  into  this 
country.  But  while  Europe  has  discovered  countries 
innumerable  and  a  new  world  besides,  how  many 
new  fruits  have  been  acquired  for  Europe?  The 
fruits  which  are  eaten  in  the  United  States,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  etc.,  are  wildlings  still,  for  nothing 
serious  has  been  done  to  improve  them.  Their  flavour 
wants  finish.  Even  the  tropical  fruits  owe  nothing  to 
our  science.  Who  did  the  work  ?  No  man  knows, 
but  certainly  it  was  not  Europeans. 

transformation  of  the  mango. 

The  mango  has  undergone  a  wondrous  change  in 
the  last  century,  but  it  was  not  British  gardeners  who 
made  the  improvements.  The  native  land  of  the 
mangosteen  is  unknown,  though  in  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  Borneo  various  wild  species  very  nearly  akin 
are  found.  Mangosteens  will  soon  be  quite  a  com- 
mon fruit  in  Dominica  and  Trinidad ;  so,  too,  will 
the  finest  of  the  Malay  bananas.  Who  were  the 
skilful  gardeners  who  patiently  transformed  the  wild 
species  ?  And  across  the  Atlantic,  who  transformed 
the  wooden  pinuela  into  the  luscious  pineapple  ? 

is  the  durien  possible  ? 

Mr.  Boyle  thinks  there  is  still  much  room  for 
improvement.  One  cannot  yet  enjoy  a  mango  in 
public.  Since  the  Japanese  (not  Mr.  Burbank)  have 
achieved  the  stoneless  plum,  he  thinks  it  should  not 
be  difficult  to  reduce  the  kernel  of  the  mango.  No 
fruit,  he  continues,  has  such  a  fascination  for  those  who 
like  it  as  the  durien,  but  the  foul  stench  of  its  rind 
makes  it  impossible.  The  durien  will  thrive  in  any 
damp  climate  of  the  tropic  zone,  and  no  plantation 
would  yield  a  better  return  if  the  produce  could  be 
exposed  at  Covent  Garden  without  risk  of  forfeiture 
by  the  sanitary  authorities. 

FRUITS  WHICH  WE  NEGLECT. 

Other  fruits  which  Europeans  seldom  taste  are  the 
tarippe,  an  excellent  bread-fruit;  the  jintawan,  as 
large  as  a  big  pear,  and  pleasantly  acid  ;  the  bilim- 
bing,  the  mandaroit,  the  langsat,  the  luing,  and  the 
rambi,  not  one  of  which  is  cultivated,  but  all  of  which 
might  become  as  renowned  as  the  pineapple.  In 
Eorneo  flourishes  the  guango,  which  we  may  hope  to 


see  before  long  at  Covent  Garden.  Precious  novelties 
are  also  to  be  expected  from  Japan — the  stoneless 
plum,  the  Cornell  plum,  the  grape-fruit,  and  the  kakl 
In  Australasia  there  are  fruits  deserving  attention,  and 
in  Africa  there  are  many  more  worth  hybridising  and 
cultivating.  The  bododo  of  South  Africa  is  perhaps 
the  most  striking  instance  of  our  neglect. 


THE  SPOILING  OF  PARIS. 

Beauty  being  Sacrificed  to  Americanisation. 

In  La  Revtu  of  May  15th  Paul  Gsell  has  an  article 
on  the  "  Uglification  of  Paris."  We  are  living,  he 
says,  under  the  rule  of  engineers,  who  calculate 
weights  and  resistances,  and  astonish  us  by  the 
audacity  of  their  conceptions.  Yet  their  great 
achievements  are  not  always  useful,  and  their  con- 
structions are  indeed  often  the  last  word  in  ugliness. 
Paris  is  being  Americanised ;  convenience  is  the  only 
law,  and  beauty  is  a  dead  letter. 

The  station  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  is  all  the  more 
hideous  because  it  pretends  to  recall  the  elegant 
silhouette  of  the  Louvre.  Every  detail  of  the  station 
building  is  an  injury  to  good  taste,  and,  to  make  room 
for  it,  many  beautiful  trees  had  to  be  massacred  or 
mutilated.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  rivals  the 
electric  tramways  and  the  auto-'buses  in  dishonouring 
the  streets.  Illuminated  advertisements  are  another 
innovation  in  American  taste.  Utilitarianism  is  not 
satisfied  with  ugliness ;  it  is  a  destroyer  of  beauty, 
and  practical  interests  spoil  the  most  admirable  effects 
of  architecture  which  past  generations  have  bequeathed 
to  us.  Among  other  acts  of  sacrilege,  the  worst, 
according  to  the  writer,  is  the  recent  introduction  of 
electric  light  into  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame,  and  the 
sacred  darkness  hitherto  relieved  by  the  soft  light  of 
candles  has  been  violated  by  Edison  lamps. 

M.  Gsell  says  modern  public  buildings  express 
nothing.  They  have  no  soul  and  they  are  not  hymns 
of  stone  celebrating  the  hopes  and  the  joys,  and  even 
the  afflictions  of  humanity.  He  condemns  the 
Grand  Palais,  but  admits  that  the  Petit  Palais  has 
been  more  carefully  studied.  As  to  the  Alexander 
Bridge,  which  connects  them,  he  admires  the  audacity 
of  the  engineers,  but  says  art  is  entirely  absent.  The 
new  Sorbonne,  he  adds,  is  nothing  but  a  great  cube  of 
masonry  with  little  character,  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
sobriety.  Many  of  the  statues  of  Paris  contribute  to 
the  general  ugliness. 

Coming  to  the  private  buildings,  hotels,  etc.,  he 
says  these  are  ugly,  first  because  they  are  too  high.  Is 
there  a  remedy  for  the  "  uglification  "  of  Paris  ?  The 
causes  are  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  aspect  of 
Paris  simply  reflects  the  character  of  the  people  who 
live  in  it.  Such  changes  as  are  taking  place  in  Paris 
may  be  observed  in  all  large  cities,  and  a  better 
epoch  for  art  is  not  likely  to  come  till  society  ceases 
to  be  dominated  by  the  tyranny  of  pecuniary  profit 
and  vulgar  enjoyment. 
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A   CASE    OF   SPIRIT  RETURN. 

A  Daniel  Come  to  Judgment. 

Mr.  David  P.  Abbott,  the  author  of  the  book 
"  Behind  the  Scenes  of  the  Mediums,"  is  probably 
the  most  uncompromising  exponent  of  the  popular 
doctrine  that  there  is  nothing  in  spiritualism  but  fraud. 
In  his  book  he  devotes  over  three  hundred  pages  to 
setting  forth  the  innumerable  devices  which,  he  main- 
tains, are  used  by  mediums  for  the  purpose  of  deceiv- 
ing their  dupes.  Mr.  Podmore,  Mr.  Piddington,  and 
even  Miss  Johnson  all  rolled  into  one  would  not  con- 
stitute so  formidable  a  mass  of  evidence  as  Mr.  David 
P  Abbott.  However,  the  Open  Court  for  May  con- 
tains an  article  by  him,  entitled,  "The  History  of  a 
Strange  Case  :  a  Study  in  Occultism." 

It  is  the  first  part  of  a  narrative  in  which 
Dr.  Abbott  records  the  memory  of  a  remarkable 
experience  which,  he  says,  among  all  the  cases  of 
his  investigation  stands  unique  and  alone,  entirely  in 
•  a  class  by  itself.  The  weird  and  dramatic  effect  of 
this  experience,  he  says,  will  remain  with  him  through 
life.  This  is  not  surprising,  as  he  confesses  himself 
unable  to  explain  what  appeared  on  the  surface  to  be 
voices  of  the  dead  talking  with  him,  and  exhibiting  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  family  history ;  but  there 
is  really  nothing  in  the  least  strange  or  unusual  m 
what  he  has  to  record.  Its  only  importance  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  story  is  vouched  for  by  a 
champion  unbeliever. 

AN  UNUSUAL  METHOD  OF  COMMUNICATION. 

Apart  from  this,  the  story  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  of  the  curious  method  by  which  the  voices 
from  the  invisible  were  made  audible  to  the  sitter  : — 

The  medium  is  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blake,  an  elderly  lady  in 
Bradrick,  a  little  town  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  She  uses  two  little 
tin  horns  or  trumpets,  each  14  in.  long,  2jin.  in  diameter  at  the 
large  end,  tapering  to  I  in.  at  the  smaller  end.  The  large  end 
of  one  horn  is  so  made  as  to  slip  tightly  into  the  large  end  of 
the  other.  On  the  smaller  or  outer  end  of  this  double  trumpet  • 
are  soldered  saucer-shaped  pieces  large  enough  to  cover  a 
person's  ear.  Mrs.  Blake  first  seats  herself  beside  the  sitter, 
each  allowing  the  trumpet  to  rest  with  its  ends  in  their  adjacent 
palms.  After  a  time  the  trumpet  begins  to  increase  in  weight, 
and  then  one  end  of  it  attempts  to  rise  to  the  ear  of  the  sitter. 
The  sitter  then  places  one  end  of  the  trumpet  over  his  ear, 
while  the  medium  puts  the  other  end  of  the  trumpet  to  her  ear. 
Sometimes  she  only  holds  her  palm  against  it ;  on  other  occa- 
sions she  allows  her  end  of  it  to  be  placed  against  her  back. 
Sometimes  she  will  permit  two  sitters  each  to  hold  an  end, 
while  she  merely  touches  the  centre  with  her  fingers.  She  can 
use  a  glass  lamp-chimney,  or  any  closed  receptacle,  in  place  of 
the  trumpet.  There  is  no  mechanism  in  the  trumpet,  but  as 
soon  as  the  saucer-shaped  end  is  placed  to  the  ear  of  the  sitter, 
he  hears  the  voices  of  his  dead  relatives  whispering  to  him,  and 
sometimes  speaking  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  other  sitters  in 
the  room.  These  messages  show,  on  the  part  of  the  communi- 
cator, an  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the  family  history 
of  the  sitters.  It  is  in  vain  that  strangers  come  under  assumed 
names.   The  voices  address  them  by  their  correct  names. 

The  existence  of  this  medium  was  brought  to  Mr. 
Abbott's  attention  by  a  professional  conjuror,  who, 
after  forty  years'  study  of  magic,  confessed  that  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  this  could  be 


done.  Mr.  Abbott  travelled  a  thousand  miles  to 
investigate  the  case,  and  in  the  Open  Court  for  May  he 
gives  the  first  instalment  of  his  experiences.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Blake's  doctor,  by  a  friend 
whose  identity  was  disguised  by  a  false  name,  and 
by  Professor  Hyslop,  of  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  They  found  Mrs.  Blake  very 
weak,  and  recovering  from  an  illness ;  but  the  voices 
in  the  trumpet  addressed  Mr.  Abbott's,  friend  by  his 
right  name,  gave  him  the  names  of  his  relatives,  and 
used  the  tones  and  the  phrases  and  the  words  of  the 
deceased  relatives  of  Mr.  Abbott  and  his  friend. 
This  friend,  Mr.  Clawson,  was  very  anxious  to  hear 
from  a  deceased  daughter  of  the  name  of  Georgia. 
He  was  disappointed  at  first,  but  after  a  time,  when 
he  raised  the  trumpet  to  his  ear,  he  heard  a  whisper- 
ing voice  saying,  "  Daddy,  I  am  here."  "  Who  are 
you  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Georgia,"  said  the  voice.  "  What 
is  the  name  of  the  sweetheart  to  whom  you  were 

engaged?"    said   Mr.  Clawson.     "A   R  

C  ,"  answered  the  voice.    Being  asked  for  the  full 

name,  the  voice  spelled  it — Archimedes — and  added 
the  information  that  he  was  now  in  New  York,  both 
of  which  statements  were  perfectly  correct  Mr. 
Clawson  walked  out  on  to  the  porch  with  Professor 
Hyslop,  weeping.  He  remarked,  "  I  feel  just  as  I 
did  the  day  we  buried  her.  I  have  surely  talked  with 
my  dead  daughter  this  day." 

Mr.  Abbott  is  quite  convinced  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  Mrs.  Blake,  and  we  shall  await  with  interest 
the  further  developments. 

It  may  be  added  that  Mrs.  Blake  said  she  had 
possessed  this  power  since  she  was  a  child.  A  little 
grandchild  of  hers,  four  years  of  age,  is  developing  a 
similar  power.  Professor  Hyslop  took  the  little  child 
on  his  lap,  and  gave  her  one  end  of  the  trumpet. 
Immediately  whisperings  in  the  trumpet  could  be 
heard ;  but  Mr.  Abbott  could  understand  nothing  but 
the  question,  "  Can  you  hear  me  ?  " 


What  to  do  with  Haunted  Houses. 

The  most  important  paper  in  the  Annals  of 
Psychical  Science  for  May  is  a  long  report  by  Alois 
Kaindl  on  the  experiences  of  Dr.  Justmus  Kerner. 
He  certainly  seems  to  have  had  a  most  extraordinary 
and  well  attested  series  of  experiences  and  warnings 
in  the  years  1835  and  1836.  The  article  is  illustrated 
by  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Kerner.  Mr.  Here  ward  Car- 
rington  publishes  in  the  same  magazine  his  theory  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  clearing  haunted  houses  of  the 
influences  that  are  supposed  to  remain  within  them. 
Mr.  Carrington  says  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
haunted  houses  is  to  employ  a  medium  who  has 
around  him  or  her  a  number  of  tried  and  trusted 
controls  or  "  guides,"  in  which  he  or  she  can  place 
the  strictest  reliance.  In  that  way  it  is  possible  to 
invade  the  haunted  house,  and,  through  the  "  guide  " 
or  medium,  carry  on  a  warfare  with  the  unruly 
intelligences  manifesting  within  the  house. 
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IF  RUSSIA  RULED  INDIA. 

There  is  a  short,  but  rather  significant,  article  in 
the  Modern  Review,  in  which  the  writer  asks  what  the 
fate  of  India  would  be  if  it  were  to  pass  into  the 
hands  of  Russia.  He  holds  that  Russian  rule  might 
not  prove  so  destructive  to  India  as  foreign  rule  is 
generally  apt  to  be. 

The  two  countries  are  so  much  alike.  Russia,  like 
India,  is  an  agricultural  country ;  and  economically  the 
Russian  rule  would  not  prove  so  disastrous  to  India 
by  draining  away  her  foodstuffs  and  other  agricultural 
produce.  Neither  would  she  destroy  Indian  industries 
and  manufactures  as  the  British  rule  has  done.  The 
British  have  destroyed  the  Indian  merchant  shipping, 
which  the  writer  thinks  Russia  would  develop. 
Russia  possesses  village  communities  and  the  joint 
family  system,  and  would  strengthen  the  organisation 
of  Indian  family  life  instead  of  destroying  it. 

Hindus  could  go  to  Russia  without  losing  caste,  as 
they  would  not  have  to  travel  by  sea.  Russia  admits 
Mussulmans  and  Asiatics  to  the  Duma,  but  where 
are  the  Hindu  and  Mussulman  Members  of  Parliament 
representing  Indian  constituencies  ?  The  Russians 
are  devoid  of  the  insular  pride  and  haughty  spirit ; 
they  mix  with  the  natives  in  Central  Asia,  by  whom 
they  are  loved  and  respected.  On  their  railways  in 
Central  Asia  they  do  not  label  compartments  "for 
Europeans  only,"  and  the  natives  who  travel  with 
the  Russians  in  the  same  compartment  are  not 
subjected  to  those  indignities  and  ill-treatment 
which  present  such  an  unedifying  spectacle  in 
railway  travelling  in  India. 

As  for  the  statement  that  there  is  no  freedom 
of  speech  or  press  in  Russia,  the  writer  asks,  have 
not  the  Indians  been  gagged?  Have  not  printing- 
presses  been  destroyed  in  the  Central  Provinces  and 
in  East  Bengal,  and  have  not  Indian  orators,  editors 
and  printers  been  deported  without  trial,  or  sent  to 
gaol  for  doing  what  Anglo-Indian  editors  do  with 
impunity  every  day?  If  Count  Tolstoy  were  an 
Indian,  would  he  be  allowed  the  liberty  he  has 
in  Russia  ?  And  there  is  not  much  more  personal 
safety  in  India  for  the  politically  suspect  than  there 
is  in  Russia.  We  should  also  like  to  know,  says 
the  writer  in  conclusion,  the  names  of  the  Indians 
whom  the  British  Government  has  appointed 
governors  of  provinces  and  generals  in  the  army, 
as  Russia  has  appointed  a  few  at  least  of  her  Asiatic 
subjects. 

In  connection  with  this  article  one  might  read  with 
advantage  Mr.  H.  P.  Mody's  paper  on  "  Our  Social 
Relations  with  Our  Rulers,"  in  East  and  West  for 
May.  A  lifeless  and  soulless  bureaucracy,  says  the 
writer,  seized  with  the  fetich  of  efficiency,  can  never 
become  popular.  What  we  need  in  our  rulers  is  more 
sympathy  and  less  of  the  so-called  efficiency.  He 
suggests  the  formation  of  a  cosmopolitan  club,  and 
urges  officials  and  non-officials  to  remember  that  when 
they  leave  Aden  behind  it  is  not  necessary  for  them 
to  leave  their  manners  behind  as  well, 


INDIA  AS  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Hon.  Alex.  Del  Mar,  writing  in  the  hundredth 
number  of  the  Indian  Review,  claims  that  nearly 
everything  on  which  the  Western  world  prides  itself 
was  originally  introduced  from  India.  The  vine 
came  from  the  base  of  the  Himalayas;  the  olive  and 
the  fig,  mustard  and  indigo,  muslin  and  silk  all  came 
from  India : — 

All  the  simples  and  drugs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  were 
imported  from  India,  and  many  ofthem  continue  to  be  imported 
from  that  ancient  country  to  this  day.  The  invention  of  felted 
paper  is  Chinese,  and  of  ink  is  Indian.  The  earliest  known 
Code  of  Laws  was  that  of  Menu,  Menes,  or  Amen ;  and  it  is  a 
singular  but  emphatic  reminder  of  our  origins,  that  while  we 
head  our  medical  prescriptions  with  the  Roman  "  R,"  the  symbol 
for  "  Recipe  Povis,"  we  seal  our  prayers  to  the  Most  High  with 
the  venerated  name  of  "  Amen." 

The  incense- bearing  plants,  frankincense,  myrrh  and  the 
balsams,  employed  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  $yria,  Greece  and  Rome,  all  of  them,  even  the  flowers 
used  in  temple  decorations,  the  rose  of  Miletus,  the  rose  of 
Pangaeus,  the  roses  of  Jericho,  of  Damascus,  of  Alabanda,  the 
lily  of  Pesia,  the  lotus,  saffron,  hyacinth,  and  a  host  of  other 
sweet-scented  plants,  came  originally  from  India  and  were  trans- 
plated  into  all  the  countries  of  the  West. 

The  horse  also  came  from  Asia.  The  horse  is  mentioned  in 
the  Vedas  ;  the  Egyptian  horse  came  indirectly  from  Tartaxy  ; 
while  tin  came  directly  from  India.  Iron  was  made  in  India 
long  before  it  was  known  in  the  West.  Pliny  adds  that  no 
glass  ever  made  can  compare  in  excellence  with  Indian  glass,  a 
passage  which  is  rarely  quoted,  yet  one  which  plainly  points 
to  the  antiquity  and  invention  of  glass  in  the  Orient.  But  it 
was  not  merely  in  the  industrial  arts  that  India  and  China  led 
the  Western  world ;  they  led  it  in  astronomy,  medicine,  the 
graphic  arts,  and  in  legislation.  The  earliest  conception  of 
the  soul,  as  distinct  r-om  the  body,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Indian  scriptures. 


The  Power  Behind  the  Afghan  Throne. 

Mb.  Angus  Hamilton  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
writes  on  Habib  Ullah  and  the  Indo-Afghan  frontier. 
The  power  behind  the  throne,  he  says,  in  Afghanistan 
is  divided  between  Nazr  Ullah  Khan,  the  Amir's 
brother,  and  the  Queen  Dowager,  mother  of  Omar 
Jan  Khan.  Nazr  Ullah  Khan  has  endeavoured  to 
control  the  military  through  the  priests.  Latterly  the 
Amir  has  vied  with  him  successfully  in  this  very 
policy.  The  writer  sums  up  the  situation  by  saying  : — 

Indiscretion  in  the  conduct  of  border  affairs  has  marked 
Habib  Ullah's  policy  from  the  time  of  his  accession,  and  since, 
in  spite  of  remonstrance,  he  has  continued  his  pationage  of  the 
more  disorderly  border  elements,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  must 
be  held  responsible  if  the  tribes  at  last  have  got  a  Utile  out  of 
hand.  .  .  .  There  is  no  question  of  war  with  Afghanistan,  but 
there  is  a  risk  of  a  border  conflagration,  and  that  possibility 
should  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  following  an  indefinite 
policy  in  our  relations  with  the  Amir.  Habib  Ullah  was  per- 
mitted to  ignore,  in  1904,  our  desire  to  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  him  over  the  question  of  the  Mohmands. 


The  Journal  of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution 
for  May  publishes  the  second  prize  essay  on  the  best 
way  of  organising  and  maintaining  a  reserve  of 
efficient  British  officers  for  the  British  forces  at  home 
and  in  India,  including  the  Indian  Army. 
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"THE  DEMOCRATISING  DUMA." 

Under  this  head,  Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary 
Review,  indicates  that  the  progress  of  Consti- 
tutional Government  in  Russia  is  not  in  so  poor 
a  plight  after  all.  Undoubtedly,  he  says,  cynics 
watch  "  the  Duma,  favourite  child  of  Western 
liberalism,  propose  to  disfranchise  the  Jews  still 
further,  vote  for  a  strategic  railway  in  a  form 
which  is  a  challenge  to  Japan,  squander  hundreds  of 
millions  in  dangerous  enterprises,  and  demean  itself 
as  only  political  heretics  of  the  worst  type  could 
behave.  In  a  word,  the  Duma  is  acting  up  to  its 
lights,  and  it  is  nobody's  fault  if  they  resemble 
those  of  the  foolish  virgins  on  the  arrival  of  the 
bridegroom." 

Nevertheless,  Dr.  Dillon  insists  that  the  trend  of 
the  Duma  is  democratic,  though  its  pace  is  duly  slow. 
It  has  accomplished  what  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  first  and  second  Duma  to  effect.  "  For  within  six 
months  it  has  abolished  autocracy  and  set  a  limited 
monarchy  in  its  place.  Twice  over,  the  present 
Chamber,  which  works  harmoniously  with  the  Premier, 
has  deliberately  deprived  the  monarch  of  his  title  of 
autocrat."  M.  Maklakoff  has  declared,  "  The  third 
Duma  has  lost  none  of  its  rights,  it  is  systematically 
extending  them,  and  we  applaud  it  in  this  rd/e."  M. 
Stolypin  has  assured  the  Duma  that  he  now  possesses 
and  has  wielded  full  power  and  authority  over  the 
Governors-General,  and  can  dismiss  them  if  he  thinks 
fit.  Dr.  Dillon  adds  the  significant  warning,  "The 
only  drawback  is  that  constitutionalism  is  confined  to 
the  Tavrida  Palace  ;  it  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  engrafted 
on  the  nation.  And  herein  lies  the  tragic  fatality  of 
the  situation."   

THE  POWER  OF  THE  STATE  OVER  MONOPOLIES. 

Last  month  I  pointed  out  that  section  24  of  the 
new  Patent  Act  foreshadowed  the  possibility  of  more 
drastic  handling  of  vested  interests  and  monopolies 
than  had  hitherto  been  considered  possible.  A  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Wilkins,  writes  as  follows  : — 
The  Statute  of  Monopolies  was  a  very  drastic  one.  By  it — 
Sect.  2.  All  monopolies,  licences,  patents,  and  the  like  were 
to  be  tried  "  according  to  the  common  laws  of  this  realm  and 
not  otherwise." 

Sect.  3.  All  persons  and  corporations  were  debarred  from  using 
any  monopoly,  licence,  patent,  or  the  like. 

Sect.  4.  If  forty  days  after  the  end  of  the  Session  any  person 
be  hindered,  grieved,  disturbed,  or  disquieted,  or  his  goods 
taken,  etc.,  under  pretext  of  any  monopoly,  licence,  patent,  or 
the  like,  and  sues  to  be  relieved  by  action  in  the  courts  named 
against  the  person  so  hindering,  etc.,  he  shall  recover  "three 
times  as  much  the  damages  "  sustained  by  being  so  hindered, 
etc.,  and  "  double  costs." 

Then  came  the  exempting  sections  in  favour  of  new  manufac- 
tures within  the  realm  and  of  certain  other  grants,  warrants, 
charters,  mining  commissions,  tavern  licences,  etc. 

But  in  sect.  5  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  a  patent  for  a  new 
manufacture  within  the  realm  must  be  one  for  something  44  not 
contrary  to  the  law,  nor  mischievous  to  the  State,  by  raising  of 
the  prices  of  commodities  at  home,  or  hurt  of  trade,  or  generally 
inconvenient." 

These  are  quite  as  wide  grounds  for  revocation  as  any  in 
sect.  38  of  the  1907  Act.    In  fact,  the  provision  in  sect.  22  (2) 


proviso  respecting  treaties  is  an  exemption  from  the  strict  letter 
of  the  Statute  of  Monopolies,  because  treaties  are  made  by  the 
Executive,  hot  by  Parliament. 


MR.  SIDNEY  WEBB'S  FOURFOLD  BASIS. 

"  The  Necessary  Basis  of  Society  "  is  the  formidable 
title  which  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  gives  to  his  Contem- 
porary article.  It  suggests  profound  metaphysics  of 
a  biological  or  transcendental  order.  The  article 
itself  is  far  from  such  recondite  regions.  It  is  a 
common  sense  plea  for  four  practicable  reforms.  Mr. 
Webb  begins  by  objecting  to  nineteenth  century 
democracy  as  too  wholesale  in  its  methods.  It  sup- 
plied the  whole  community,  as  an  army  contractor 
supplies  a  regiment,  with  an  average  outfit  which  was 
a  universal  misfit.  Inevitable  then — for  "  the  Early 
Victorian  community  bare  of  schools,  or  drains,  or 
Factory  Acts,  had  to  get  itself  supplied  with  the  com- 
mon article  of  standard  patterns,  by  wholesale,  in 
order  to  survive  at  all " — the  wholesale  method  must 
now  give  place  to  more  discriminating  and  even 
individualising  measures.    Mr.  Webb  says  : — 

My  first  proposition  is,  therefore,  the  paradoxical  one  that, 
whilst  it  may  have  been  the  most  pressing  business  of  nineteenth- 
century  governments  to  deal  with  the  whole  people,  or,  at  any 
rate,  with  majorities,  by  far  the  most  important  business  of 
twentieth-century  governments  must  be  to  provide  not  only  for 
minorities,  but  even  for  quite  small  minorities,  and  actually  for 
individuals.  We  are  no  longer  content  with  the  army  con- 
tractors' standard  sizes. 

The  political  man  or  the  average  man  is  as  much  an 
abstraction  as  the  economic  man.  We  have  henceforth 
to  legislate  and  administer  by  class  and  group  : — 

And  now  at  last  -the  meaning  of  my  title  will,  I  hope,  be 
clear.  My  thesis  is  that  the  necessary  Basis  of  Society,  in  the 
complications  of  modern  industrial  civilisation,  is  the  formula- 
tion and  rigid  enforcement  in  all  spheres  of  social  activity,  of  a 
National  Minimum  below  which  the  individual,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not,  cannot,  in  the  interests  of  the  well-being  of  the  whole, 
ever  be  allowed  to  fall.  It  is  this  policy  of  a  National  Minimum 
which,  in  my  judgment,  is  going  to  inspire  and  guide  and  explain 
the  statesmanship  and  the  politics  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Mr.  Webb  proceeds  to  develop  this  principle,  and 
to  demand  a  legal  minimum  of  wages  as  in  Australia ; 
of  leisure,  forbidding  any  man  or  woman  to  sell  for 
wages  any  part  of  the  fourteen  or  sixteen  sacred 
hours  ;  of  sanitation,  enforced  not  merely  on  land  or 
house  owners  or  occupiers,  but  also  on  local  govern- 
ing authorities  ;  and  of  education,  with  a  scholarship 
ladder,  free  maintenance  as  well  as  free  tuition  right 
up  to  the  post-graduate  course  : — 

The  lesson  of  economic  and  political  science  to  the  twentieth 
century  is  that  only  by  such  highly  differentiated  governmental 
action  for  all  the  several  minorities  that  make  up  the  com- 
munity— only  by  the  enforcement  of  some  such  policy  of  a 
National  Minimum  in  Subsistence,  Leisure,  Sanitation,  and 
Education — will  modern  industrial  communities  escape  degener- 
ation and  decay.  Where  life  is  abandoned  to  unfettered 
competition,  what  is  known  as  "  Gresham's  Law"  applies 
— the  bad  drives  out  the  good.  To  prevent  this  evil  result 
is,  as  both  Europe  and  America  are  discovering  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  the  main  function  of  Government. 

Mr.  Webb  declares  this  to  be  inevitable,  whether 
one's  ultimate  theory  of  society  be  individualistic 
or  socialistic. 
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BREWERS*  FRENZIED  FINANCE. 

The  financial  aspects  of  the  Licensing.  Bill  are 
discussed  in  the  Contemporary  Review  by  Sir  Thomas 
Whittaker,  with  that  remorseless  grip  of  facts  and 
figures  which  makes  him  so  dreaded  an  antagonist  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  quotes  at  the  start  the 
judicial  utterance  of  Lord  Halsuury,  who  when  Lord 
Chancellor  in  1897  said  to  the  licence-holder : 

You  draw  a  distinction  between  the  original  granting  of  the 
licence  and  the  renewal  of  the  licence.  One  must  clear  one's 
mind  and  see  what  it  is.  It  is  a  new  licence  for  the  new  year. 
It  is  important  to  observe  the  accuracy  of  language.  It  is  not  a 
renewal  of  the  licence.    It  is  another  licence  lor  another  year. 

The  time  notice,  the  writer  urges,  is  "  a  concession, 
a  gift,  an  act  of  grace,  and  not  in. any  sense  a  legal 
right  ...  All  talk  about  robbery  and  confiscation  is 
sheer  impertinence."  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  after  the  Over  Darwen  and  Sharp  v.  Wakefield 
cases  had  been  settled  "  there  was  an  enormous  rush 
to  promote  brewery  companies."  "  Nearly  every 
brewery  company  now  in  existence  in  England  and 
VVales  was  registered  after  1882" — that  is,  after  the 
decisions  mentioned  above  : — 

The  public  put  scores  of  millions  in,  and  those  who  sold  and 
promoted  many  of  the  companies  took  tens  of  millions  out. 
Public-houses  were  bought  in  the  most  reckless  fashion.  With 
the  money  obtained  from  the  public,  licensed  premises  were 
competed  for  most  keenly,  and  the  prices  paid  were  run  up  to 
extravagant  figures.  When  the  so-called  "  values"  had  been 
thus  inflated,  many  old-established  concerns  had  their  public- 
houses  re-valued.  On  those  valuations  some  of  them  issued 
debentures  and  preference  shares,  and  with  the  proceeds  pur- 
chased more  houses  at  the  exorbitant  prices  then  current.  All 
this  wild  finance,  based  on  a  speculation  in  annual  licences  and 
the  goodwill  of  public-houses,  became  a  gigantic  bubble  which 
every  new  flotation  inflated  to  larger  dimensions.  Brewers, 
company  promoters,  stock  brokers  and  the  public  lost  their 
heads.  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  there  has  been  the 
inevitable  reaction.  Most  of  those  who  rushed  in  when 
the  boom  was  at  its  height  have  been  losing  money  ever 
since.  Year  by  year  they  have  seen  the  market  prices  of  their 
investments  dwindling  away.  Tens  of  millions  have  been  lost 
and  can  never  be  recovered.  They  went  in  a  mad  gamble. 
There  is  a  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  transfer  the  blame  for 
the  fall  in  the  prices  of  brewery  securities  to  the  present 
Government  and  the  Licensing  Bill.  But  this  is  a  futile  effort 
to  divert  attention  from  the  quarters  where  the  responsibility 
really  rests.  The  greater  p.trt  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value 
of  brewery  securities  took  place  before  the  present  Government 
was  formed,  and  almost  the  whole,  if  not  indeed  the  whole,  of 
the  further  fall,  which  has  been  experienced  since  December, 
1905,  has  merely  been  a  continuation  of  the  great  depreciation 
wijich  occurred  before  that  date,  accentuated  possibly  by  the 
strong  light  which  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  methods 
of  brewery  finance. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  Irony. 

In  the  Contemporary,  also,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
indulges  in  five  pages  of  irony,  entitled  "  Common 
Sense  about  Brewing  and  the  Bill."  If  the  Bill  is  for  the 
good  of  the  nation,  he  argues,  retailers  cannot  object : 
"  people  do  not  cry  out  when  called  upon  for  sacrifice 
for  the  national  good ! "  As  for  the  shareholders, 
they  must  take  the  rough  with  the  smooth  !  Their 
shares  have  gone  down  in  value  ;  so  have  Consols. 
4<  Let  them  suffer  in  silence,  anil  not  expose  them- 
selves to  the  suspicion  of  being  actuated  solely  by  the 


spirit  of  greed,  without  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community."  Infuriated  holders  of  brewery  shares 
will  feel  that  Sir  Oliver  is  laughing  at  them,  and  will 
doubtless  assail  him — for  his  theological  heresies  ! 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THE  SEASICK. 

The  Windsor  contains  two  articles  on  the  gyro- 
scope. Mr.  Cleveland  Moffett  describes  the  mono- 
rail car,  with  which  the  readers  of  the  Review  are 
now  sufficiently  familiar.  Mr.  Williams  discusses  tbe 
relation  of  the  gyroscope  to  ocean  travel.  He  recalls 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer's  costly  failure  in  the  endeavour 
to  prevent  the  ship  from  rolling.  But  a  German 
engineer,  Dr.  Otto  Schlick,  has  developed  the  theory 
to  practical  demonstration,  that  the  revolving  wheel 
can  prevent  a  ship  from  rolling  : — 

In  the  year  1904,  Dr.  Schlick  elaborated  his  theory  before  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  in  London.  His  paper  aroused 
much  interest  in  technical  circles,  but  most  of  his  hearers 
beleved  that  it  represented  a  theory  that  would  never  be  made 
a  tangible  reality.  Fortunately,  however,  Dr.  Schlick  was 
enabled  to  make  a  practical  test,  by  constructing  a  wheel  and 
installing  it  on  a  small  ship — a  torpedo-boat  called  the  Sm -b*r% 
discarded  from  the  German  Navy.  The  vessel  is  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet  in  length,  and  of  a  little  over  fifty-sax 
tons  displacement.  The  device  employed  consists  of  a 
fly-wheel  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  weighing  jjst  over 
eleven  hundred  pounds,  and  operated  by  a  turbine  mechanism 
capable  of  giving  it  a  maximum  velocity  of  sixteen  hundred 
revolutions  per  minute.  T;  is  powerful  fly-wheel  was  installed 
in  the  hull  of  the  Sea-bar  on  a  vertical  axis,  whereas  the  Hrennan 
gyroscope  operates  on  a  horizontal  axis.  So  installed,  the 
Schlick  gyroscope  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  the  steer- 
ing or  with  the  ordinary  progression  of  the  ship.  Its  sole  design 
is  to  prevent  the  ship  from  rolling. 

The  expectations  of  its  inventor  were  fully  realised.  On  a 
certain  day  in  July,  1906,  with  a  sea  so  uugh  that  the  ship 
rolled  through  an  arc  of  thirty  degrees  when  the  balance-wheel 
was  not  in  revolution,  the  arc  of  rolling  was  reduced  to  one 
degree  when  the  great  top  was  set  spinning  and  its  secondary 
bearings  released.  In  other  words,  it  practically  abolished  the 
rolling  motion  of  the  craft,  causing  its  decks  to  remain  sub- 
stantially level,  while  the  ship  as  a  whole  heaved  up  and  down 
with  the  waves. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  gyroscope  of  sufficient  size  to 
render  even  a  Channel  steamer  steady  would  represent 
energy  equal  to  50,000  foot-pounds.  Tne  writer 
concludes  with  the  prophecy  : — 

I  think  it  is  a  safe  enough  prediction  that  all  battleships  will 
be  supplied  with  this  mechanism  in  the  near  future.  Amid  the 
maze  of  engines  of  destruction  on  war  vessels,  one  more  will  not 
appal  the  Uiilder  ;  while  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  fling  a 
storm  of  projectiles  from  a  stable  deck  must  be  inestimable. 

Some  dreadful  person  (but  perhaps  other  people 
will  think  him  delightful)  has  been  taking  the  best- 
known  portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  Lady  Hamilton, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  famous  ch  iracters  and 
beauties  of  past  centuries,  and  dressing  the  subjects 
in  modern  dress  to  see  how  they  look.  Those  who 
have  the  least  desire  to  see  also  how  they  look  can 
do  so  in  Pearson  s  Magazine*  Perhaps  aspiring  black- 
and-w!.ite  artists  will  find  something  to  interest  them, 
and  possibly  a  useful  hint  or  two,  in  a  symposium  on 
"  How  I  Illustrate,"  to  which  a  number  of  such 
artists  have  contributed. 
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THE  "P.L."  AND  THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  POETS. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  "  P.L.,"  writes  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  on  Dante's  poetic  conception  of 
women.  He  argues  that  a  really  poetic,  imaginative 
conception  of  woman  must  include  the  dedication, 
though  not  the  entire  dedication,  of  herself  to 
domestic  duty  and  tenderness.  "  Turn  to  Chaucer, 
to  Milton,  to  Shakespeare,  to  any  great  poet,  and  you 
will  find  that,  like  Dante,  they  included  simple  duties 
in  their  poetic  conception  of  woman."  Dante  is 
pitilessly  severe  to  a  few  notorious  female  rebels 
against  what  he  deemed  womanly  character  and 
conduct.  Of  Francesca  da  Rimini,  however,  he 
utters  no  word  of  blame  or  reproach.  "  He  would 
not  have  been  a  poet  had  he  done  so."  Of  the 
noble  line — 

In  His  will  is  our  peace, 

Mr.  Austin  says  that  there  "  Dante  has  bequeathed  to 
us  his  main  conception  of  woman  as  a  gentle  and 
adoring  creature,  who  finds  her  greatest  happiness  in 
subordinating  her  will  to  those  who  are  deserving 
of  the  trust  she  reposes  in  them."  His  conception  of 
woman  includes,  among  other  qualities,  the  making 
and  fostering  of  poets.  The  crowning  characteristic 
of  Dante's  conception  of  woman  is  that,  be  the 
offence  against  her  what  it  may,  she  forgets  and 
forgives.    The  "  P.L."  ends  by  saying  : — 

Chaucer,  Spenser,  Milton,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Byron, 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Tennyson,  could  all  be  shown,  by  appo- 
site illustration,  to  leave  on  the  mind  a  conception  of  woman  as 
a  being  lender,  devoted,  faithful,  helpful,  "  sweet,  and  service- 
able/' as  Tennyson  says  of  Elaine,  quick  to  respond  to  affec- 
tion, sensitive  to  beauty  in  Nature  and  the  Arts,  sympathising 
companion  alike  of  the  hearth  and  of  man's  struggle  with  life — 
iu  a  word,  a  creature  of  whom  it  is  true  to  say,  as,  indeed, 
Byron  has  said,  that  '*  Love  is  her  whole  existence,"  meaning 
by  Love  not  what  is  too  frequently  in  these  days  falsely  pre- 
sented to  us  in  novels  as  such,  but  Love  through  all  the  harmo- 
nious scale  of  loving,  maternal,  filial,  conjugal,  romantic,  reli- 
gious, and  universal.  Read  then  the  Poets.  They  have  a 
nobler  conception  of  woman  and  of  life  than  the  novelists. 

HOW  CHOPIN  WROTE  HIS  "MARCHE  FUNittRE." 

Felix  Ziem,  as  described  by  Jean  Victor  Bates  in 
Casselfs,  has  had  a  sensational  "life.  He  was  the 
designer  of  the  fortifications  of  Cronstadt,  his  fame 
as  an  artist  was  discerned  in  his  youth  by  Turner,  he 
lived  through  the  agony  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  and 
gave  away  his  fortune  to  feed  the  hungry.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  an  Arctic  expedition,  and  toured 
through  India  and  Tibet,  China,  Japan,  and  Khar- 
toum. He  was  a  great  friend  of  George  Sand,  and 
witnessed  a  quarrel  with  De  Musset  at  Venice,  in 
which  she  pushed  her  lover  into  the  canal.  One  of 
the  strangest  stories  tells  how  he  witnessed  the  birth 
of  Chopin's  "  Marche  Funebre."  Mr.  Bates  describes 
his  room  at  Nice,  and  proceeds  : — 

Near  the  model  throne  is  a  shabby  piano  and — a  skeleton. 
The  story  connected  with  them  Ziem  himself  related  to  the 
writer  in  the  following  words — allowing  of  course  for  transla- 
tion :  — 

41  Years  and  years  ago,  in  this  very  room,  I  gave  a  supper 
party.  Not  a  very  fine  one,  for  we  were  poor — poor  as  rats, 
and  even  simple  suppers  did  not  come  our  way  every  day.  But 


what  of  that  ?  We  were  young  and  lighthearted,  and  though  I 
say  it,  there  were  few  present  who  could  not — if  they  but  would 
— have  dined  with  an  emperor. 

"The  candles  had  half  burned  down,  it  was  on  the  stroke  of 
midnight,  when  someone  asked  me  to  play  a  waltz.  On  my  way 
to  the  piano  I  stumbled  against  the  skeleton — it  stood  in  the 
same  place  as  now.  Laughing,  I  seized  hold  of  it  and  com- 
menced with  the  bony  fingers  to  pick  out  the  first  bars  of  a 
dance.  Suddenly  a  chair  was  crashed  back,  and,  in  another 
second,  before  I  could  expostulate,  I  was  hurled  off  the  music- 
stool,  the  skeleton  was  torn  from  my  gTasp,  and  Chopin — 
vraiment,  did  I  forget  to  say  he  was  sharing  the  expenses  of  the 
entertainment? — was  before  the  instrument,  playing  comme  ange, 
cotnme  diable^  Jest  tgal.  Afofi  Dieu  !  How  he  played  !  In  all 
the  room  not  another  sound  was  heard.  I  can  see  the  faces 
now  as  I  saw  them  then.  Alfred  de  Mussel's,  the  little  irritable 
lines  on  the  forehead  deepened  to  furrows  ;  Balzac's,  all  on  fire 
with  life  and  pleasure  ;  Houssaye's  ;  George  Sand's,  white  as 
linen,  the  wide  mouth  parted,  the  eyebrows  arched,  the  great 
eyes  shining  like  stars ;  Rossini's,  Delacroix's — I  see  them  all  ! 
The  candles  went  out,  and  the  half  darkness  of  the  summer 
night  passed,  and  the  dawn  crept  in  before  we  moved. 

"  In  that  one  night,  in  this  room  of  mine,  Chopin  wrote  his 
Marche  Funibre"   


NEW  ADDITION  TO  ST.  MARK'S  GOSPEL. 

The  Expository  Times  tells  how  in  the  autumn  of 
1906  a  dealer  in  antiquities  in  Gizeh  showed  Dr. 
Grenfell  four  bundles  of  manuscript,  which,  he  said, 
had  come  from  Akhmim,  the  ancient  Panopolis.  On 
the  report  of  Dr.  Grenfell  and  Dr.  Hunt,  the  British 
Museum  was  advised  to  buy ;  but  did  not.  An 
American  bought  them  in  the  beginning  of  last  year, 
and  took  them  to  Detroit,  in  Michigan.  They  are 
described  as  the  most  important  discovery  that  has 
been  made  since  Mrs.  Lewis  found  her  famous 
palimpsest  on  Mount  Sinai. 

The  discovery  consists  of  four  manuscripts.  The 
first  is  a  parchment  written  in  a  large  upright  uncial 
hand  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  contains  the 
whole  of  the  Books  of  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua  in 
the  Septuagint  Version.  The  second  manuscript 
contains  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  entire  Psalter. 
It  is  much  decayed  and  worm-eaten.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  oldest  of  the  four.  The  third  manuscript 
is  written  on  parchment,  in  small,  slightly  sloping 
uncials,  and  contains  the  four  Gospels — Matthew, 
John,  Luke,  Mark.  It  is  said  by  Dr.  Grenfell  to  be 
not  later  than  the  fifth  century,  and  may  even  belong 
to  the  fourth.  The  fourth  manuscript  is  a  blackened, 
decayed  fragment  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  belong- 
ing to  the  fifth  century.  The  surprise  of  the  new 
manuscript  is  the  insertion  of  a  passage  in  the  end  of 
St  Mark's  Gospel,  which  reads  in  Professor  Swete's 
translation  thus  : — 

140.  And  they  excused  themselves,  saying,  This  world  of 
iniquity  and  of  unbelief  is  under  Satan,  who  by  reason  of  unclean 
spirits  suffereth  not  men  to  comprehend  the  true  power  of  God. 
Therefore,  reveal  thy  righteousness  now.  14^.  And  Christ 
answered  them,  The  term  of  years  of  the  power  of  Satan  is  ful- 
filled, but  other  dangers  are  nigh  at  hand.  \qc>  And  for  them 
that  sinned  I  was  delivered  unto  death,  that  they  might  return 
to  the  truth,  and  sin  no  more ;  that  they  might  inherit  the 
spiritual  and  incorruptible  glory  of  righteousness  which  is  in 
heaven. 

Professor  Swete  considers  this  to  be  part  of  some 
Apocryphal  Gospel.  J*J*J^I> 
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india  and  the  east. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Rama  Sastri,  writing  in  the  Hindustan 
Review  for  April,  speculates  as  to  the  future  dress  of 
men  and  women  in  India.  He  anticipates  that  the 
present  variety  of  dress  will  disappear.  Perhaps  the 
type  known  generally  as  "  Native  Christian  "  will  in 
time  displace  all  the  different  old  kinds  of  female 
dress  in  India.  The  Native  Christian  dress  is  elegant, 
attractive  and  non-cumbrous,  and  appears  quite  becom- 
ing to  the  Indian  woman. 

*  *  * 

The  Pacific  Era  for  May  publishes  an  article  by 
Takegoshi  Yosaburo,  a  Member  of  the  Imperial 
Diet,  on  Constitutional  Government  in  China  and  its 
Future.  He  thinks  it  is  a  dangerous  innovation.  If 
China  is  allowed  to  work  out  her  own  destiny  on  the 
present  lines,  within  five  or  six  years,  or  seven  or  eight 
years  at  the  most,  China  will  find  herself  in  the  vortex 
of  a  great  revolution  and  war. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Paul  Carus  contributes  to  the  Open  Court  for 
May  an  illustrated  paper,  the  object  of  which  is  indi- 
cated by  its  title*  "Greek  Sculpture,  the  Mother  of 
Buddhist  Art."  He  says :  "  It  is  now  commonly 
agreed  that  the  figure  of  Buddha  was  modelled  after 
the  prototype  of  Apollo." 

*  *  X 

The  Modern  Review  for  May  contains  an  article  by 
Mr.  Saint  Nihal  Sing  describing  the  experiences  of 
Indian  students  in  America.  It  seems  there  are  a 
good  many  of  them,  and  on  the  whole  they  seem  to 
get  on  very  well.  They  live  very  simply  upon  bread 
and  fruit,  and  sometimes  they  add  milk  and  eggs. 
One  student  maintained  himself  at  a  cost  of  3%  and 
5s.  a  week  for  food. 

*  *  * 

Writing  in  Chambers's  Journal  for  June  on 
Malay  Settlements  as  a  field  for  investment,  Sir  F.  A. 
Swettenham  says  : — "  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge 
the  future  by  past  results,  British  Malaya  offers  a 
good  opportunity  for  sound  investment  in  alluvial  tin- 
mining  and  in  the  cultivation  of  rubber  and  cocoa-nuts 
as  permanent  industries.  Sugar  and  tapioca  have  both 
been  used  as  catch-crops  with  satisfactory  results." 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  N.  Farquhar,  writing  in  the  Hindustan 
Review  on  the  influence  of  India  on  Japan,  says  that 
nothing  astonished  hird  so  much  when  he  visited 
Japan  as  to  find  the  influence  that  India  had  exerted 
over  that  country.  And  "  the  Japanese  were  still  a 
barbarous  people  when  Buddhism  was  introduced 
among  them  in  the  year  552  a.d."  With  Buddhism 
came  literature,  art  and  civilisation,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  intelligent  man  to  visit  Japan  to-day 
without  meeting  evidence  of  the  sway  of  the  Indian 
intellect  at  many  points  : — 

It  is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  India  exercised  an  altogether 
immeasurable  influence  over  the  people  of  Japan  for  many 
centuries.  Now  let  us  realise  that  what  India  did  for  Japan, 
she  did  also  in  varying  measure  for  China,  Mongolia,  Tibet, 
Annam,  Siam,  Java  and  Burma,  not  to  mention  Ceylon. 
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business  notes. 

Women  in  Business. 
"  Of  women  in  business  I  have  the  highest  possible 
opinion  ;  I  consider  them  not  only  equal  to,  but  often 
superior  to  men.  For  cashiers'  posts,  for  instance,  I 
find  that  women  have  far  better  heads  and  are  infi- 
nitely more  trustworthy.  There  is  surely  no  reason 
why  women  should  not  win  as  high  positions  in  the 
business  world  as  men,  providing  that  they  are  willing 
to  work  as  hard  and  as  steadily  ;  their  lack  of  physical 
strength  is  the  chief  thing  against  them.  But  I  have 
always  found  woman-labour  most  effective." — Mr. 
A.  W.  Gamage,  in  the  Organiser. 

"  Boosting." 

"  To  boost  an  individual  is  to  see  the  whole  of  the 
decent  side  of  him — especially  if  he  is  a  competitor 
with  oneself,  either  in  business  or  any  other  relation- 
ship— and  to  speak  well  of  him  to  others  so  far  as 
we  honestly  may.  '  Boosting '  is  the  opposite  of 
1  running-down/  In  America  there  have  been  started 
what  are  termed  *  Boost  Clubs/  and  they  are  estab- 
lishing themselves  as  a  feature  of  business  and 
social  life.  The  Chicago  Boost  Club  adopts  these 
words  in  its  charter : — 

To  inculcate  the  spirit  of  true  and  loyal  friendship. 

To  be  kind,  helpful,  and  not  too  critical  of  others'  faults. 

To  make  our  daily  life  worth  while  to  the  other  fellow. 

To  practise  as  well  as  preach  our  motto. 

These  desirable  and  practical  ideals  would  be  difficult 
to  improve  upon. — The  Success  Ladder. 

How  to  Break  the  Worry  Habit. 

"As  soon  as  you  are  conscious  of  a  worried  or 
depressed  feeling,  instantly  make  up  your  mind  to 
throw  it  off.  If  practicable,  go  outside,  or  open  a 
window  wide,  and  breathe  deeply,  filling  the  lungs  to 
their  full  extent,  but  without  straining ;  then  empty 
them  as  completely  as  possible,  exhaling  very  slowly. 
Do  this  three  or  four  times  only  at  first,  but  repeat 
each  five  minutes  until  a  dozen  or  more  full  breaths 
have  been  taken.  When  you  have  become  accustomed 
to  it  you  can  take  the  whole  dozen  full  breaths 
consecutively.  To  relieve  the  sense  of  tension  that 
worry  so  often  brings  on,  make  yourself  as  limp  as 
possible,  then  throw  your  limbs  about  and  stretch 
them  a  few  times.  The  mental  resolve  to  shake  off 
the  worry  or  the  "blue"  mood,  the  oxygenising  of 
the  blood,  the  toning  of  the  nerves  by  the  deep 
breathing,  and  the  physical  exercise,  all  combine  to 
bring  about  the  result  desired." — F.  G.  Helps  in 
the  Success  Ladder. 

It  is  the  One;  Not  the  One  Hundred. 

"  A  hundred  hindering  trifles  hang  to  the  coat-tails  of 
every  great  undertaking.  A  hundred  thwarting  details 
threaten  the  fixity  of  each  great  purpose.  A  hundred 
interloping  interests  assail  the  stability  of  every  great 
determination.  A  hundred  wilting  doubts  and  dis- 
couragements menace  every  great  enthusiasm.  It  is 
only  the  eye  of  the  mind,  focused  on  the  one  big 
thing,  that  leads  men  into  the  paths  of  achievement  \  n 
—System  xibyljOOglC 
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MR.  BRYAN  ON  HUSBAND  AND  WIFE. 

Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan  lays  down  in  the 
Quiver  excellent  advice  for  husband  and  wife. 
The  first  wise  rule,  he  says,  is  to  live  within  their 
means.  This  rule  is  most  frequently  violated 
by  false  pride.  Young  people  want  to  commence 
where  their  parents  left  off.  He  says,  "  Many  a 
maid  has  been  so  hedged  about  by  the  influence 
of  her  father's  wealth  that  no  cne  but  an  adven- 
turer will  pay  court  to  her." 

"  WE  CANNOT  AFFORD  IT." 

Even  when  love  has  led  them  into  a  union  the  husband  and 
wife  sometimes  lack  the  moral  courage  to  admit  before  the  world 
the  meagreness  of  their  income.  They  pay  more  rent  than  they 
can  afford  to  pay,  dress  better  than  they  can  afford  to  dress, 
entertain  more  than  they  can  afford  to  entertain,  or  travel  when 
they  cannot  spare  the  money  that  travelling  costs.  The  effort 
to  live  as  well,  to  dress  as  well,  and  to  spend  as  much  as  the 
richest  one  in  their  social  set,  has  caused  the  downfall  of  many. 
And  what  is  the  use  ?  No  one  is  deceived.  The  neighbours 
know,  as  a  rule,  about  what  one's  income  is,  and  if  we  live 
beyond  it  those  who  help  us  spend  our  money  will  criticise  us 
behind  our  backs  and  think  the  less  of  us  because  of  the  decep- 
tion attempted. 

"  We  cannot  afford  it  "  is  a  valuable  phrase  ;  it  is  often  worth 
a  fortune.  It  is  a  manly  phrase,  and  a  womanly  phrase,  too. 
It  will  alienate  no  one  whose  friendship  is  worth  having  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  is  fortunate  to  lose  a  friend  who  takes  offence 
at  that  admission  when  spoken  in  truth.  Candour  is  a  virtue 
which  disarms  criticism,  even  from  those  who  lack  it  themselves, 
and  wins  admiration. 

THE  HAPPY  METHOD  FOR  THE  NEWLY  MARRIED. 

The  Democratic  candidate  for  the  chief  office  in 
the  United  States  lays  down  this  ideal  for  the  united 
state : — 

There  is  an  ideal  that  avoids  both  stinginess  and  wasteful- 
ness, and  this  is  the  ideal  that  public  opinion  should  urge  on  the 
newly  married.  And  that  the  ideal  may  be  the  more  readily 
accepted  after  marriage,  it  should  be  presented  to  the  young 
before  marriage.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
in  this  country  following  this  ideal  now,  and  they  are  the 
strength  and  moral  fibre  of  the  land.  The  man  and  woman 
drawn  together  by  the  indissoluble  ties  of  love — planning  and 
working  together,  mutually  helpful,  mutually  forbearing  and  , 
sharing  fully  in  each  other's  confidence — these  represent  the 
home  that  has  given  to  British  domestic  life  its  high  position. 
These  people  buy  only  what  they  have  the  money  to  buy  ;  they 
claim  a  fair  reward  for  their  labour  and  yet  give  good  measure 
in  their  service,  and,  laying  aside  year  by  year,  they  travel  life's 
path  together,  their  independence  increasing  as  they  proceed. 
Their  children  are  trained  to  prudence  by  example  as  well  as 
precept,  and  their  own  position  in  society  and  business  becomes 
each  day  more  secure.  Such  a  couple  can  contemplate  old  age 
with  serenity,  and  in  their  family  life  present  the  fittest  earthly 
type  of  Heaven.   


The  Yachting  and  Boating  Monthly,  published  by 
the  Field,  devotes  an  article  to  Norway  as  a  cruising 
ground,  with  some  illustrations  of  streams  at  low 
water  and  in  flood.  It  is  a  ioo-ton  vessel  which  is 
the  best,  apparently,  in  which  to  ramble  along  the 
coast,  among  the  hosts  of  islands,  rocks,  inlets  and 
valleys.  The  water  is  generally  so  deep  that  the  ship 
may  be  tied  up  alongside  almost  anywhere,  but 
especially  comfortably  at  the  improvised  pier  which 
ever)'  village  worth  the  name  seems  to  possess. 


MEN  SAFE  AMONG  WILD  BEARS. 

The  Yellowstone  Park,  which  is  in  size  almost 
equal  to  the  County  of  Yorkshire,  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Harold  Shepstone  in  the  Girl's  Realm,  most 
distinguished  not  for  its  hot  springs  and  other 
inanimate  wonders,  but  for  its  animals.  The  Park 
seems,  indeed,  to  deserve  its  Persian  name  of 
Paradise,  because  the  humanity  of  man  has  made  the 
wild  beasts  no  longer  his  enemies,  but  his  friends. 
Mr.  Shepstone  says  : — 

The  wild  black  bear  of  the  forest,  and  also  the  fierce  grizzly, 
gathers  round  your  hotel,  and  in  some  cases  will  even  take  food 
from  your  hands.  Deer,  whose  instinct  is  to  flee  on  the 
approach  of  the  stranger,  are  as  tame  as  the  common  domestic 
cow,  while  the  park's  famous  herd  of  buffaloes  take  no  more 
notice  of  spectators  than  they  do  of  their  keepers. 

The  grizzly  bears  regard  the  garbage  heaps  of  the 
hotels  as  their  preserve.  They  come  and  devour 
what  they  wish,  and  then  quietly  depart : — 

By  the  laws  of  the  park,  hunting  or  killing  of  any  bird  or 
wild  animal  is  prohibited.  The  result  has  been  that  the  animals 
have  learned  to  know  that  they  are  protected,  and  that  man  is 
no  longer  an  enemy.  Indeed,  as  the  superintendent  of  the  pre- 
serve informed  the  writer,  it  is  the  animals  now,  and  not  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  park,  that  attract  visitors.  After  dinner 
everyone  makes  a  point  of  going  out  and  watching  the  bears. 
Crowds  of  forty  to  one  hundred  persons  may  be  seen  at  one  spot 
gazing  at  a  group  of  grizzlies  quietly  feeding. 

The  bears  indeed  are  the  heroes  of  the  hotels. 
Occasionally  familiarity  has  its  inconveniences  : — 

Sometimes  the  bears  get  too  bold,  and  make  raids  upon  the 
kitchens  and  steal  all  the  food  they  can  find.  For  several 
weeks  a  large  grizzly  made  his  way  regularly  every  evening  to 
one  of  the  kitchens  of  an  hotel,  drove  the  Chinese  cook  away, 
and  then  feasted  upon  whatever  it  could  find. 

Recently  a  director  of  the  park  received  from  a 
restaurant  manager  a  telegram  stating  that  as  many 
as  seventeen  bears  in  an  evening  appeared  on  his 
garbage  dump,  and  asking  for  a  scout  to  protect  the 
bears  from  the  tourists  ! 


Pining  for  Air. 

Through  the  longj  hot  days  of  the  summer, 
through  the  breathless,  restless  nights,  the  little 
children  of  the  city  pine  for  air,  and  health,  and  life. 
The  lot  of  the  child  in  the  slum  and  the  alley  is  pitiful 
indeed  as  the  long,  hot  days  and  nights  of  July  and 
August  go  by — no  playground  but  the  hot,  dusty 
streets,  no  shade  from  the  burning  sun  but  the 
squalid  dwelling.  How  can  it  be  that  these 
children  should  endure  that  which  blights  and 
fades  the  flower  or  plant  ?  Those  who  look  upon 
their  own  children,  and,  noting  white  faces  and 
languid  limbs,  plan  a  holiday  for  them  by  sea  or 
moor,  will  enhance  their  own  happiness  by  helping 
some  child,  fatherless  or  worse  than  fatherless,  to  a 
similar  boon.  ios.  will  give  a  child  a  fortnight  of 
holiday  and  happiness  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea. 
15s.  will  secure  a  similar  benefit  for  the  jaded  mother 
or  the  overtasked  workgirl.  Any  help  towards  this 
much-needed  end  will  be  thankfully  received  by  F. 
Herbert  Stead,  Warden,  Browning  Settlement,  York 
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RISE  OF  A  FRANCO  GERMAN  "ENTENTE." 

Dr.  Dillon,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  lays 
down  the  principle  that  most  of  the  diplomatic 
triumphs  of  the  future  will  be  scored  by  means  of 
railways,  just  as  the  hegemony  of  continents  will  be 
won  by  feats  of  formidable  battleships.  Germany, 
he  says,  is  constructing  a  fleet  of  powerful  ships, 
which,  unless  Great  Britain  awakes,  will  be  superior 
to  ours  in  four  years  from  now.  Germany  is  steadily 
pushing  forward  her  Bagdad  Railway.  Money  is  all 
that  she  requires,  but  now  her  resources  have  come 


U'ahreJMoO.\  i  he   FirSt-claSS  Elector.  [Stuttgart. 

So  long  as  I  can  get  into  the  polling  booth  with  my  paunch,  I  consider 
the  Prussian  franchise  to  be  in  no  need  of  reform." 


FThe  Prussian  franchise  is  plutocratic  ;  it  is  so  devised  as  to  make  the 
few  wealthy  outweigh  the  many. who  are  not  wealthy.] 

to  an  end.  But  in  France  there  is  an  abundance  of 
capital  waiting  for  investment.  Germany,  therefore, 
thinks  France's  help  to  be  highly  desirable,  and  is 
proceeding  to  woo  her  wealthy  neighbour.  In  May, 
1907,  a  committee  for  the  cultivation  of  friendship 
between  the  two  nations  was  formed  in  Berlin,  and 
held  its  first  meeting  last  February. 

INTERNATIONAL  MATCHMAKING. 

Two  other  societies  with  the  same  ends  have  come 
into  being.    Dr.  Dillon  declares  : — 

The  work  of  politico-commercial  wooing  is  moving  apace. 
France  is  not  insensible  to  the  advances  of  the  Teuton.  The 
other  day  a  number  of  French  students  and  professors,  invited 
to  visit  Germany,  were  received  there  with  open  arms.  Con- 


quering heroes  returning  from  the  battlehelus  where  they  had. 
won  laurels  and  immortality  could  not  have  been  welcomed 
more  warmly.    Berlin  paid  homage  to  them  in  the  town  hall.  ; 
Museums,  theatres,  schools,  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  such 
honour  to  these  unripe  lads  as  would  be  exaggerated  were  they  ' 
Newtons,  Laplaces,  Darwins  and  Edisons.    This  is  the  verdict  | 
of  sober  Germans.    Ik  The  intellectual  and  moral  Union  of 
Germany  and  France  "  was  the  text  of  an  eloquent  discourse  | 
delivered  by  the  French  Ambassador.    And  a  thorough-going 
German  made  a  practical  suggestion  to  bring  this  about  :  let 
fifty  thousand  young  Frenchmen,  he  said,  marry  fifty  thousand 
young  German  girls  every  year,  and  fifty  thousand  Germans 
espouse  the  same  number  of  French  girls  every  year,  and  the 
problem  is  solved. 

There  are  veiled  allusions  to  possible  concessions 
in  Morocco  in  return  for  French  support  in  Asia 
Minor.  Dr.  Dillon  hints  that  when  the  Turkish 
Empire  goes  into  liquidation,  the  German  bailiff  will 
take  possession  in  Asia  Minor,  and  France  will  have 
less  to  show  for  her  money  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Suez  Canal.    But  Dr.  Dillon  predicts : — 

Of  one  thing  one  may  feel  assured  :  the  Bagdad  Railway  will 
do  more  than  any  other  line  that  has  been  built  since  railways 
were  first  invented  to  change  the  face  of  the  political  world,  and 
to  help  Germany  to  that  influential  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth  towards  which  she  has  been  so  eagerly,  so  per- 
sistently, and  so  efficaciously  striving. 


THE  EDUCATION  QUESTION. 

Mr.  D.  C.  Lathbury,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
takes  up  an  irreconcilable  attitude  towards  the  present 
prospects  of  educational  compromise.  He  presses 
and  means  to  fight  for  "  religious  equality  "  in  elemen- 
tary schools.  He  thinks  it  "strangest  of  all  that 
among  those  who  ask  that  something  less  than 
equality  shall  be  meted  out  to  the  Church  of  England 
are  a  majority  of  the  bishops,  a  large  number  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Anglican  laity." 
This  is  a  very  considerable  admission  from  Mr.  Lath- 
bury,  but  it  is  not  going  to  abate  his  fighting  ardour. 
He  declares  that  "if  equality  goes,  whatever  hold 
the  Church  of  England  has,  or  can  hope  to  get, 
on  the  nation  will  go  too."  He  evidently  fears 
that  "  Undenominationalism  "  established  in  the 
schools  will,  by  the  weight  of  the  State's  patronage, 
carry  with  it  the  majority  of  parents  and  children. 
But  "equality  will  mean  freedom  to  give  variovj 
forms  of  religious  teaching  in  the  same  school, 
whether  at  the  cost  of  the  State  or  at  the  cost  of  the 
denomination."  Under  equality,  says  Mr.  Lathbury, 
"  the  battle  will  be  to  the  zealous ; "  and  Ritualists 
are  credited  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal.  He  is  inclined 
to  think  that  "  Churchmen  might  find  their  most 
formidable  rivals  not  in  the  undenominationalists  but 
in  the  Salvation  Army."  The  Government,  backed 
by  a  majority  of  the  Bishops,  of  the  clergy  and  laity 
of  the  Church  of  England,  may  force  through  a  one- 
sided compromise.  But  will  it  work  ?  Mr.  Lathbury 
concludes  with  this  threat : — 

The  believers  in  equality  as  the  only  possible  foundation  for 
a  just  and  lasting  settlement  of  this  long  controversy  will  not 
be  strong  enough  to  prevent  its  adoption  :  that  I  concede  at 
once.  Will  they  be  strong  enough  to  wreck  it  when  adopted? 
Upon  that  point  I  cannot  speak  ;  but  this  I  think  I  can  sav  • 
If  thgr  fail  to  wr^STi^  it  will  not  be  for  want  of  trying. 
igitizGd  by  Vt 
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A   FRENCH  ACTOR  ON  ENGLISH  AUDIENCES. 

M.  Coquelin,  in  Casselt's  Magazine  for  June,  pays 
so  high  a  tribute  to  English  theatrical  audiences  that 
it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  believe  that  he 
is  speaking  with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  He  says 
that  in  England  men  and  women  come  to  the  theatre 
with  open  minds  to  seek  instruction  or  amusement. 
They  do  not  go  to  criticise,  but  to  find  out  and 
applaud  what  is  right.  Budding  genius  of  every  kind 
is  sure  to  meet  with  sympathy  and  support.  Once  an 
artist  is  recognised,  nothing  can  detract  from  his  fame. 
True  simplicity  and  sincerity  must  win  the  day  in 
England,  not  bribery  or  position.  He  even  praises 
an  English  audience  for  coming  in  time  to  the  theatre. 
He  says :  "  They  come  in  good  time,  with  faces 
bright  with  intelligence,  sympathy,  earnestness  and 
pleasure,  showing  not  a  trace  of  criticism,  indiffer- 
ence, or  spite.  Nowhere  else  in  the  world  are  the 
true  artiste  and  true  art  more  appreciated  than  in 
England." 

*  *  * 

ARTISTS'  MODELS  AS  ADVISERS. 

In  Great  Thoughts  Mr.  John  Collier,  conversing 
with  Rudolph  de  Cordova,  said  that  having  got  his 
models  he  tried  to  make  them  feel  the  situation  as  he 
did.  If  they  do  not  feel  the  part,  says  the  artist :  "  I 
allow  them  to  make  suggestions  and  tell  me  how  they 
feel  the  situation,  for  I  have  found  that  such  sugges- 
tions may  be  of  use  to  me.  I  don't  attempt  to  fit  my 
models  too  rigidly  into  my  conceptions,  and  I  always 
keep  an  open  mind,  so  that  if  a  suggestion  seems  to 
be  better  than  that  I  have  arranged,  I  am  prepared  to 
acce,  t  it.  In  other  words,  I  rely  on  Nature,  for  I 
like  to  see  a  thing  in  the  concrete.  Sometimes  the 
views  of  my  model  are  so  entirely  different  from  mine, 
and  he,  or  she,  is  so  unable  to  represent  what  I  want, 
while  I  am  unable  to  modify  my  view,  that  I  have  to 
choose  another  model." 

*  ♦  * 

THE  DEVOUT  DUTCH  QUEEN. 

"At  nine  o'clock  to  the  minute,  every  member 
of  the  household,  led  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
assembles  before  her,  and  her  Majesty  reads  a 
passage  from  the  Bible  to  them,  and  they  pray 
together — for  she  is  deeply  religious,  as  the  httle 
anecdote  which  Prince  Henry  recently  told  with  a 
great  deal  of  amusement  plainly  reveals.  It  happened 
that  one  Sunday  the  Queen  was  confined  to  her  room 
with  a  bad  cold,  and  her  husband  was  obliged  to 
attend  Divine  Service  alone.  On  his  return  to  the 
Palace  after  the  service,  at  which  prayers  for  the 
Queen's  health  were  offered,  the  Queen  demanded 
to  know  whether  a  certain  prominent  official  in  her 
household  was  at  church.  Prince  Henry  replied  that 
he  was.  "  Good  man,"  said  Queen  Wilhelmina.  "  I 
value  his  prayers,  because  he  isn't  paid  for  them." — 
The  Young  Woman. 


BOOKS  AS  WEDDING  PRESENTS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Asquith,  writes  Mr.  Milne  in  the 
Book  Monthly  for  May,  often  give  books  for  wedding 
presents.  So  do  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Birrell,  and  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Morley.  Mr.  Milne,  who  has  got  his  informa- 
tion from  London  and  provincial  booksellers,  says 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  social  ladder  books  do  not 
appear  to  be  much  in  favour  for  wedding  gifts. 
"  Something  useful "  of  a  household  kind  is  generally 
selected.  Wealthy  business  folks  also  give  "  some- 
thing useful,"  but  on  a  grander  scale.  The  profes- 
sional classes,  however,  not  infrequently  present  books 
to  bridal  couples  of  their  acquaintance,  books  chosen 
both  for  their  contents  and  their  bindings.  "  High 
society"  also  patronises  literature  for  wedding  pre- 
sents. A  series  of  the  standard  authors  which  shall 
have  some  personal  appeal  in  the  binding,  with  per- 
haps a  monogram  or  coat  of  arms,  is  cited  as  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  book  as  a  wedding  gift,  because 
it  is  meant  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  future  library.  Sets 
of  reprints,  which  are  inexhaustible,  are  widely  drawn 
upon  for  marriage  gifts.  Some  writers  have  been 
bold  enough  to  present  sets  of  their  own  works. 

*  *  * 

A  GUATEMALAN  VOLCANO  IN  ERUPTION. 

The  Geographical  Journal  for  May  publishes  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  "The  Volcanoes  of 
Guatemala,"  by  Doctor  Tempest  Anderson.  In  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper, 
some  interesting  facts  were  stated  as  to  the  im- 
mense energy  generated  by  one  of  these  volcanoes, 
a  recent  eruption  of  which  attracted  little  attention, 
although  it  led  to  the  loss  of  two  thousand  lives. 
The  eruption  lasted  for  three  days,  and  the  quantity 
of  matter  that  fell  on  Guatemalan  territory  alone 
weighed  over  20,000,000,000  tons.  The  deposit  of 
the  so-called  "ash,"  which  in  reality  is  pumice- 
stone,  granite  and  sand,  was  two  hundred  feet  deep 
near  the  crater,  but  sixty  miles  distant  it  lay  from 
thirteen  to  fourteen  inches  deep,  and  five  hundred 
miles  distant  it  covered  the  whole  country  with  a 
slight  layer  of  white  dust.  A  single  estate  of 
five  thousand  acres,  six  miles  distance  from  the 
crater,  was  covered  from  seven  to  twelve  feet  deep, 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  deposit  there  was 
estimated  at  50,000,000  tons.  Strange  to  say,  the 
coffee  plantation  is  bearing  much  better  crops  than 
it  did  before.  The  greatest  trouble  was  in  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  flies,  mosquitoes,  and 
rats,  the  eruption  having  destroyed  all  the  birds 
for  hundreds  of  miles  around. 

*  *  * 

THE  NATURALISED  LONDONER. 

It  is  a  mere  platitude  to  say  that  our  great  Metropolis 
is  the  most  inspiring  place  in  the  world  ;  but  the  man 
does  best  with  it  who  shows  a  little  contempt  for  it 
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which  works  its  way  into  the  systems  of  men  of 
weaker  character,  and  its  effect  is  to  destroy  native 
individuality  and  simple,  earnest  faith  which  exalt  the 
genius,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  certain  languidness, 
a  strange  cunning,  and,  above  all,  a  most  marked 
opportunism.  The  result  is  the  naturalised  Londoner. 
— James  Leach,  in  Chambers 's  Journal. 

*  *  * 

PLEA  FOR  A  SABBATICAL  YEAR. 

In  an  age  when  sober  Members  of  Parliament 
introduce  bills  for  turning  night  into  day,  Mr. 
Anthony  Deane  says  a  bill  for  the  due  observance 
of  a  Sabbatical  year  must  not  be  hastily  dismissed  as 
an  impracticable  scheme.  The  modern  equivalent 
for  the  Jewish  Sabbatical  year,  he  writes  in  the 
Treasury  for  June,  would  be  a  time  of  contempla- 
tion ;  our  mental  productiveness  would  be  checked 
and  we  should  have  leisure  to  think.  Our  statesmen 
would  be  able  to  study  and  to  meditate,  and  how 
enormously  our  pulpits  would  gain  by  a  year  of 
compulsory  silence  !  We  should  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reading  a  number  of  good  books  which  we 
have  missed  in  the  swarm  of  volumes  issued  now- 
adays. At  the  end  of  the  year,  infinitely  refreshed, 
we  should  return  to  our  normal  ways.  The  main 
point  at  present  is  to  affirm  the  principle ;  but  the 
scheme,  he  says,  is  at  least  quite  as  wise  and  quite  as 
practicable  as  that  for  playing  conjuring  tricks  with 
the  dock. 

*  *  * 

AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS. 

"  South  Australia  claims  to  have  more  railway  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  country. 
In  1899  there  were  53*3  miles  of  line  for  every 
10,000  inhabitants,  as  compared  with  26  miles  in  the 
United  States  .  .  .  The  Australian  railways  are  now 
fairly  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
With  a  uniform  gauge,  more  interstate  connections,  and 
the  completion  of  the  transcontinental  lines,  they 
would  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of  the  present 
population  and  industries." — Victor  S.  Clark,  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics. 

*  *  * 

A  HOUSE  IN  A  STUMP. 

The  big  trees  of  the  United  States  are  described  in 
Chambers's  Journal  by  D.  A.  Willey.  He  tells  how 
the  lumber-men  generally  cut  down  the  big  trees  some 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  consequently  a  very 
considerable  stump  is  left.  These  stumps  are  used 
for  a  great  variety  of  purposes — as  a  drying  ground, 
a  playground,  occasionally  as  a  dancing  platform  : 
"  Quite  frequently  one  of  the  biggest  stumps  is  kept 
for  a  temporary  home.  After  the  tree  has  been  cut 
down,  if  the  heart  of  the  stump  is  rotten,  exposure  to 
the  weather  rapidly  increases  the  decay,  so  that  in  a 
few  years  it  may  become  merely  a  shell  with  the 
outside  only  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  Then  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  cut  a  hole  in  one  end  for  a  door  and 
two  or  three  small  holes  for  windows,  to  clean  out 
the  inside,  to  cut  down  an  adjacent  cedar  and  split  it 


into  shingles  for  a  roof,  and  the  house  is  ready  for 
occupation,  when  the  stove,  dishes,  and  furniture  art 
put  in.  A  trunk  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  will  give  a 
surprising  amount  of  room.  Some  of  them  contain 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet" 

*  *  * 

IS  FRANCE  UNPREPARED  FOR  WAR? 

In  an  article  entitled  "  If  War  Broke  Out  To- 
morrow," in  the  mid-April  issue  of  the  Correspondent, 
Francis  Marre  discusses  the  preparations,  or  rather  the 
lack  of  preparations,  and  the  frightful  system  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  general  indifference  in  military 
matters  prevailing  in  France,  compared  with  the 
efforts  of  Germany.  Not  only  are  automobiles  for 
different  purposes  required,  but  the  French  army  has 
no  store  of  petrol.  The  problem  of  food  for  the 
troops  in  time  of  war  is  as  serious  as  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  transport  of  troops,  and  the  writer  fears 
there  would  be  no  good  corn  stored  for  such  an 
emergency  as  a  war.  Nor  have  any  measures  been 
taken  in  the  matter  of  preserving  meat,  whereas 
Germany  has  established  lefrigerating  rooms  in  267 
towns,  and  has  food  always  ready  for  the  whole 
German  army  for  fourteen  months.  The  French  are 
equally  careless  with  regard  to  their  powder,  and 
there  is  practically  no  cold  storage  installation  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ammunition. 

*  *  * 

THE  MOTOR  IN  THE  DETECTIVE  STORY. 

Since  the  motor  came  we  have  had  a  number  of 
motor  burglaries ;  that  is  to  say,  the  motor  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  raiding  a  house  and  getting  away 
with  the  spoil.  The  thing  to  be  remarked  on  is  that 
the  motor  is  now  taking  a  considerable  place  in 
detective  fiction,  a  compensation  which  writers  of 
that  sort  of  story  badly  needed,  because  the  new  ways 
of  preventing  crime  and  tracking  it  are  almost  driving 
them  out  of  the  field.  What  with  telepathy,  wireless 
telegraphy,  clairvoyance,  and  the  other  triumphs  of 
modern  thought  and  science,  the  poor  detective- 
novelist  was  nearly  at  his  wits'  end  how  to  conduct  a 
hero  safely  through  a  moderately  sized  book.  Thanks 
to  the  motor,  however,  he  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  a 
little  longer,  more  particularly  as  the  motor  burglar, 
who  wears  gloves,  does  not  leave  finger-prints  on  a 
window-sill  to  become  incriminating  evidence. — 
Book  Monthly \  May. 

*  *  * 

WEEDS  OR  SEEDS  ? 

At  the  International  Seed-Testing  Conference, 
which  took  place  at  Hamburg  in  roo6,  Dr.  Stebler, 
the  famous  expert  of  the  Zurich  Seed-Control  Station, 
stated  that  about  19!  oz.  of  a  clover  seed  sample 
contained  no  less  than  8,478  seeds  foreign  to  the 
sample,  among  them  being  4,500  of  plaintain,  2,240 
of  wild  carrot,  1,140  of  chicory,  and  151  of  clover 
dodder.  In  America  23,556  and  49,830  weed  seeds 
per  lb.  were  respectively  found  in  two  samples  of 
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A  DRUNKEN  BLACK  BOWLER. 

"The  West  Indian  natives  are  awfully  keen,  and 
some  of  them  play  very  well  indeed,  especially  in  the 
field.  They  had  one  very  fast  bowler ;  he  used  to  drink 
fearfully,  so  they  had  to  chain  him  up  before  a  match 
and  then  let  him  loose  on  us.  The  natives  used  to 
bowl  at  the  nets  and  in  practice  games  with  bare  feet. 
It  was  only  in  first-class  matches  that  they  wore 
shoes  1 " — Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  in  Cosset?  s. 

if       in  if 
THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  JOKE-MAKING. 

Norman  Fraser  gives  some  glimpses  of  Frank 
Reynolds,  R.I.,  and  his  work,  in  CasselTs.  He 
says : — 

The  production  of  jokes  is  very  much  a  matter  of  taking 
thought  and  hard  work.  But  here  is  the  philosophy  of  joke- 
making  in  Mr.  Reynolds's  own  words  :  "  You  train  your  mind," 
he  said,  14  into  an  everlasting  way  of  looking  for  jokes  until  you 
get  into  the  habit  of  instantly  nipping  on  to  an  idea.  It  is 
really  a  habit  of  mind.  Anything  that  makes  you  laugh  makes 
you  also  at  once  begin  to  think  how  would  that,  exaggerated, 
modified,  added  to,  do  for  publication,  and  you  worry  at  it  until 
you  get  it  right  or  find  it  won't  do."  Mr.  Reynolds,  however, 
as  I  have  said,  depends  but  little  on  the  literary  joke.  The 
humour  of  his  work  lies  far  more  in  the  drawing  than  in  the 
"  legend,"  and  character  is  more  to  him  than  mere  incident. 

*        if  if 

PRISON  REFORM  FOR   FEMALE  PRISONERS. 

"  There  are  some  very  important  parts  of  the  prison 
system  of  Holloway  which  appear  to  me,  as  a  doctor, 
to  be  in  great  need  of  reform.  The  first  is  the 
solitary  confinement,  which  is  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  acts  injuriously  on  the  brains  and 
characters  of  the  convicts ;  the  more  uneducated  and 
ignorant  and  weak-minded  they  are,  the  more 
injurious  is  the  effect  of  this  system.  There  should 
be  a  woman-doctor  appointed  who  can  go  into  the 
prisoner's  cell,  shut  the  door,  and,  alone  with  her, 
listen  quietly  and  confidentially  to  any  detail  of  the 
health  of  body  and  of  mind  that  she  may  wish ,  to 
speak  about.  And  there  ought  to  be  a  female 
sanitary  inspector." — Dr.  Helen  Bourchier,  in  the 
Lady's  Realm. 

if       if  * 

WHICH  SHALL  BE .  THE  UNIVERSAL  LANGUAGE? 

From  a  note  in  the  first  May  number  of  La  Revue 
we  learn  that  French  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the 
list  of  languages  of  the  world.  English  heads  the 
list  with  136  millions  of  people  who  speak  the  lan- 
guage, or  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
the  world.  German  is  spoken  by  eighty- two  millions, 
or  sixteen  per  cent.  ;  Chinese  by  fourteen  per  cent. ; 
and  French  by  twenty-eight  millions,  or  about  fourteen 
per  cent.  Next  in  order  come  Russian,  Arabic, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  the  Scandinavian  languages.  In 
another  note  we  are  told  that  we  may  possibly  soon 
know  the  exact  extent  of  the  Yellow  peril,  for  the 
reigning  dynasty  of  China  proposes  to  abandon  the 
old  census  system  based  on  the  taxes,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  population  of  China  will  turn  out  to 


be  nearly  500  millions !  In  this  case  China  would 
head  the  language  list. 

*  *  if 

THE  U.S.   NEGRO  PUSHING  AHEAD. 

In  the  American  Magazine  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
concludes  his  sketch  of  the  Negro  and  politics  as 
follows : — 

And  though  the  politicians  may  talk  about  complete  Negro 
disfranchisement,  the  Negro  has  nowhere  been  completely  dis- 
franchised :  a  few  Negroes  vote  in  every  part  of  the  South. 
The  Negro,  in  spite  of  Jim  Crow  laws  and  occasional  violence, 
has  actually  been  pushing  ahead,  getting  a  foothold  in  land* 
ownership,  entering  the  professions,  even  competing  in  some 
lines  of  business  with  white  men.  So  democracy,  though  black, 
is  encroaching  in  the  world-old  way  on  aristocracy  ;  how  far 
Negroes  can  go  toward  real  democratic  citizenship  in  the  various 
lines — industrial,  political,  social — no  man  knows.  We  can  see 
the  fight ;  we  do  not  know  how  the  spoils  of  war  will  finally  be 
divided. 

*  *  * 

HOW  TO  RAISE  LOANS  WITHOUT  INTEREST. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jersey  wished  to  build  them- 
selves a  market-place  ?t  a  cost  of  about  ^4,000,  so 
the  Mayor  and  his  cc  uncillors  agreed  with  the  con- 
tractors that  work  should  go  on  and  be  paid  for 
in  notes  of  the  face  value  of  £1  10s.,  etc,  which 
notes  would  be  accepted  by  the  Jersey  State  Govern- 
ment in  payment  for  rates,  taxes,  market  dues,  and  so 
on.  These  notes  were  further  accepted  by  the  work- 
people and  tradesmen,  and  eventually  found  their 
way  back  into  the  hands  of  the  Government  at  the 
rate  of  about  ^200  a  year,  and  were  cancelled 
accordingly.  In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  about  twenty 
years  the  notes  had  returned  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State,  the  debt  was  liquidated,  and  not  a  farthing  of 
interest  for  loans  was  paid.  The  system  was  eventu- 
ally put  a  stop  to  by  the  English  Government. — John 
Armsden,  in  the  Westminster  Review. 

*  if  if 

A  SHAKESPEARE  SUNDAY  AT  SOUTHWARK. 

Dr.  R.  Winnington  Leftwich,  writing  in  the  West- 
minster Review  for  June,  solicits  expressions  of  opinion 
from  all  lovers  of  Shakespeare ;  but,  especially  from 
those  in  active  connection  with  literature  and  the 
drama,  and  from  Shakespeare  Societies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  for  the  following  scheme  for  a  Shake- 
speare Sunday.  Letters  may  be  addressed  to  the 
author  under  cover  to  the  editor  of  the  Westminster 
Review  (51,  Old  Bailey,  E.C.).  The  following  are  the 
chief  points  of  the  scheme  : — (1)  That  an  anniversary 
Shakespearean  Service  be  held  in  Southwark  Cathe- 
dral. (2)  That  the  time  for  holding  it  be  about 
four  o'clock,  so  as  to  suit  actors  and  actresses.  (3) 
That  the  preacher  be,  if  possible,  a  Shakespearean 
scholar,  and  the  service  be  largely  musical.  (4) 
That  for  purposes  of  decoration,  the  flowers  of 
Ophelia,  combined  with  laurel,  be  employed,  and 
that  they  take  the  form  of  ropes,  wreaths,  and 
lyres ;  but  not,  as  being  too  funereal,  of  crosses. 
(5)  That  the  societies  linking  Church  and  Stage  be 
asked  to  undertake  the  decorations.  (6)  That  the 
offertory  be  given  to  the  Cathedral  Building  Fund. 
Digitized  by  VjOOgLC 
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AMERICAN  REVIEW  OP  REVIEWS. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  American  Review  of  Reviews 
is  a  very  admirably  written  appreciative  sketch  of  Mr. 
Taft  by  Mr.  Walter  Wellman.  Mr.  Taft  is  described 
as  the  man  trained  to  be  President.  President 
Roosevelt  spoke  of  Taft  as  the  biggest  going  concern 
in  the  country.  Mr.  Wellman  calls  him  a  big  steam- 
engine  working  day  and  night.  He  keeps  going  all 
the  time.  He  works  from  eight  in  the  morning  till 
midnight  He  not  only  works  hard,  but  plays  hard, 
laughs  hard,  sleeps  hard,  eats  hard,  and  sometimes 
hits  hard.  Mr.  Wellman  maintains  that  Taft  has  not 
only  had  the  training  that  fits  him  to  be  President,  he 
has  also  the  temperament.  He  has  also  an  unprece- 
dented power  of  handling  affairs  and  men.  At  the 
White  House,  if  Taft  presides  there,  there  will  be  a 
great  calm,  great  energy,  great  good  humour  and 
great  peace. 

Mr.  Louis  E.  Van  Norman  contributes  an  excellent 
article  upon  "  How  Science  Fights  the  Insect  Enemies 
of  Our  Crops."  He  says  that  the  insects  of  America 
damage  live  stock  and  agricultural  products  to  such 
an  extent  that  their  depredations  cost  the  nation 
more  than  the  whole  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Civil 
expenditure.  At  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  one 
hundred  entomologists  are  continually  at  war  with 
these  insect  enemies.  Insects  destroy  much  more 
merchantable  timber  every  year  than  all  the  forest 
fires  combined.  The  four  greatest  enemies  of 
America  are  the  Hessian  fly,  the  gypsy  moth,  cotton 
boll  weevil  and  the  San  Jose*  scale. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Speare  writes  on  "  Business  Conditions 
in  the  West  and  South  West."  Mr.  Luis  Jackson,  in 
an  article  on  "  Railroad  Freight  Rates,"  declares  that 
railway  rates  in  the  United  States  are  much  too  low. 
He  thinks  on  the  higher  class  of  freight  they  could  be 
raised  100  per  cent,  without  harm  to  commerce.  He 
denies  that  railways  are  over-capitalised.  The  average 
capitalisation  of  the  railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  ^35,000  per  mile.  In  America  the  average  capi- 
talisation is  only  ^13,500  per  mile.  Only  8  per  cent, 
of  the  American  railroads  have  double  tracks. 

Mr.  F.  K.  Lane,  a  member  of  the  Inter-State  Com- 
merce Commission,  discusses  the  question  of  "  Rail- 
road Capitalisation  and  Federal  Regulation." 

Another  interesting  article  is  that  which  is  devoted 
to  setting  out  the  great  gatherings  of  the  year.  The 
National  Conventions  in  America,  of  course,  occupy 
the  first  place,  but  there  are  a  few  educational  con- 
ferences, historical  and  scientific. 

The  great  storage  dams  which  the  United  States 
Government  is  constructing  in  the  West  to  save  up 
floods  otherwise  devastating  and  to  stave  off  droughts 
otherwise  certain,  are  described  by  H.  V.  Leme'nager. 
The  reservoirs  have  storage  capacities  of  456,000, 
1,000,000,  and  1,300,000  acre-feet  respectively.  The 
waters  rise  in  Colorado,  are  stored  in  Wyoming,  and 


will  be  distributed  in  Nebraska.  There  is  also  a 
description  of  the  Cataract  River  dam,  which  will 
store  21,411,500,000  gallons  for  the  supply  of 
Sydney,  N.S.W.   


AUSTRALASIAN  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS. 

The  May  number  jubilates  over  the  advancing 
prosperity  of  Australia.  "  From  end  to  end  of  the 
Continent  there  is  abundance."  The  latest  experi- 
ment announced  from  the  political  laboratory  of  the 
Antipodes  is  a  couple  of  Bills  before  the  Queens- 
land Parliament  for  establishing  a  Referen- 
dum. The  Religifcus  Instruction  in  State  Schools 
Referendum  Bill  has  passed  its  third  reading 
in  the  Queensland  Assembly,  while  the  Con- 
stitutional Referendum  Bill,  introduced  by  the 
Attorney-General,  provides  that  certain  Bills  twice 
rejected  by  the  Council  (Upper  House)  may  be 
submitted  directly  to  the  electors,  and  if  approved  by 
the  Referendum  shall  become  Acts.  This  experi- 
ment will  be  watched  by  opponents  of  the  Peers  at 
home.  The  New  South  Wales  Legislature  is  passing 
a  Wages  Board  Bill  akin  to  the  Victorian  Act,  but 
the  Sydney  Labour  Council  Executive  will  have  none 
of  it,  preferring  strikes.  Old  Age  Pensions  have  been 
demanded  this  year  by  the  Federal  Parliament.  Mr. 
Deakin  has  declared  that  if  customs  do  not  provide 
the  requisite  revenue  he  will  seek  it  in  taxes  on  the 
unimproved  value  of  land.  It  appears  that  State 
Premiers'  Conferences  still  are  held. 

Has  the  Russian  Revolution  failed  ?  is  the  question 
which  Mr.  Harold  Williams,  with  much  prelude  of 
disillusion,  answers  in  the  negative.  "The  whole 
mental  outlook  of  the  people  has  been  changed." 
The  Government  itself  "  has  done  far  more  to  spread 
revolutionary  sentiment  than  all  the  revolutionaries  in 
the  Empire."  The  bureaucracy  itself  has  undergone 
a  change  in  the  liberal  direction.  The  third  Duma 
is  bound  to  reflect  and  deepen  these  tendencies ;  for 
the  "worst  of  Parliaments"  is  in  some  respects 
better  than  "  the  best  of  bureaucracies."  The  revo- 
lution, he  concludes,  has  not  failed,  but  has  "  accom- 
plished a  very  extraordinary  transformation." 

Percy  R.  Meggy  urges  that  professedly  Christian 
communities  should  study  Christian  Economics  and 
advocate  Christian  measures. 


How  to  live  without  servants,  by  one  who  does  it, 
is  vivaciously  told  in  the  Country  Home.  The  writer 
and  his  wife,  disgusted  with  the  performances  of  their 
unfaithful  "  general,"  resolved  to  do  without  one. 
They  reckoned  thus  :  "It  cost  us  ^40  a  year  to 
keep  a  servant,  counting  everything,  wages,  boani 
breakages,  presents,  and  so  On,  and  it  would  be 
exceedingly  nice  to  have  this  sum  in  hand  to  spend 
upon  a  summer  holiday."    They  built  a  house  to  suit 
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THE .  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

General  Gordon  is  the  chief  centre  of  interest  in 
the  June  number,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  earlier 
notices  of  the  papers  by  Lords  Esher  and  Ribblesdale. 
To  a  paper  on  the  Cokes  of  Norfolk,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jessop  adds  in  postscript  an  affectionate  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  James  Knowles,  "  the  great  Editor," 
as  they  used  to  call  him.  He  says  :  "  In  all  the  years 
I  knew  Sir  James  Knowles  I  never  heard  him  utter  a 
word  of  scorn  or  contempt.  He  had  not  a  thought 
of  intellectual  jealousy  in  his  nature." 

THE  MONSTER  WARSHIP  CHALLENGED. 

Sir  William  White  attacks  "  the  cult  of  the  monster 
warship."  The  two  million  sterling  spent  on  each  of 
the  Dreadnoughts  could,  he  thinks,  be  better  spent  on 
smaller  leviathans.  He  holds  that  the  enormous 
expenditure  involved  in  adding  a  knot  or  two  per  hour 
to  the  speed  of  the  battleship  is  not  justified  by  the 
results.  He  also  declares  it  unwise  to  abandon  six- 
inch  guns.  He  therefore  urges,  "  It  would  be  foolish 
to  plunge  into  a  costly  competition  with  the  German 
programme  and  to  construct  large  numbers  of  4  im- 
proved *  Dreadnoughts  without  further  inquiry."  He 
believes  a  case  for  further  inquiry  has  been  made  out 

THE  EXPANSION  OF  ANGLICANISM. 

Bishop  Welldon  writes  on  the  Pan  -  Anglican 
Congress  under  the  title  "  An  Imperial  Conference 
of  the  Church  and  its  Significance."  He  hopes  it 
will  bring  out  a  unity  of  spirit  in  the  Church, 
strengthen  the  feeling  of  spiritual  responsibility  for 
the  Empire,  and  quicken  the  sense  of  missionary 
obligation.  The  presence  of  the  heathen  in  the 
Empire  and  the  free  air  of  the  Colonies  may  prove 
that  some  problems  insoluble  at  home  will  be  solved 
abroad.  "  Already  it  seems  that  in  Australia  Episcopa- 
lians and  Presbyterians  show  signs  of  uniting  their 
forces."  To  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  Church  of 
England,  he  cites  these  figures  : — 

One  plain  fact  sufficiently  illustrates  the  progress  of  the  Church 
of  England.  A  hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  single  bishop  of  the  Church  or  in  communion  with  the 
Church  outside  the  British  Isles.  The  number  of  Anglican 
bishoprics  is  now  251,  and  of  these  2x4  are  situated  outside 
England  and  Wales.  As  many  as  244  bishops  have  already 
accepted  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Lambeth  Conference  this 
year. 

FRENCH  VERSUS  BRITISH  ART. 

Comparing  the  French  Salon  and  the  British 
Academy  of  this  year,  Mr.  H.  Heathcote  Statham 
says : — 

Behind  the  visible  results  in  French  art  there  is  more  of 
thought,  a  more  intellectual  impulse.  What  many  of  our  artists 
seem  to  want  is  a  wider  general  culture.  In  the  case  of  excep- 
tional genius,  such  as  that  of  Turner  or  Frederick  Walker 
(neither  of  whom  apparently  had  an  idea  in  his  head  outside 
the  practice  of  his  art),  the  force  of  genius  seems  to  preserve 
them  from  the  commonplace.  But  there  are  many  English 
painters  and  sculptors,  gifted  enough  in  technique,  who  do 
commonplace  things  apparently  without  knowing  that  they  are 
commonplace.  Instances  might  be  given  by  the  score,  if  it 
were  not  unkind  to  particularise.  Now,  there  is  less  of  this  in 
France ;  there  is  more  evidence  of  a  feeling  that  a  work  should 
have  a  raison  dttre  beyond  the  mere  desire  to  exhibit. 


THE  PERMANENCE  OF  WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworthians  will  thank  Mr.  Herbert  Paul  for 
the  delightful  paper  he  has  written  under  this  heading. 
He  says  of  the  poet,  "  His  simplicity  had  something 
in  common  with  Burns.  His  sublimity  had  something 
in  common  with  Coleridge.  His  poetic  insight  was 
his  own.  He  knew,  or  seemed  to  know,  the  secrets 
of  Nature."  Mr.  Paul  boldly  says,  "  Wordsworth  is 
not  clever.  He  only  puts  ideas  into  poetic  form,  that 
and  nothing  else  "  : — 

The  sheer  power  of  the  man's  original  genius,  which  had  full 
play  throughout  his  long  life,  gives  him  his  permanent  value, 
and  is  the  source  of  his  permanent  influence  with  mankind. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Roper  Lethbridge  writes  to  prove  from  the 
utterances  of  Disraeli,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
Lord  Salisbury  and  other  Conservative  statesmen 
that  tariff  reform  is  in  the  direct  line  of  Tory 
evolution.  Mr.  Montague  Crackanthorpe  urges  that 
Eugenics  should  be  made  a  social  force,  and  suggests 
the  motto : 

Sound  health  is  wealth, 
Good  birth  is  worth. 

Mr.  Astley  Cooper  would  prefer  that  the  revived 
Olympic  games  should  be  Anglo-American,  a  racial 
festival,  and  not  omni-national.  He  looks  forward  to 
a  unified  Empire  of  a  democratic  type.  On  the  con- 
flict of  civilisations  in  India,  Mr.  H.  G.  Keene  laments 
the  cocksure  ignorance  of  Macaulay,  which  foisted 
European  education  on  an  Asiatic  race  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  their  own  high  culture,  but  he  rejoices  in  the 
more  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Indian  Government 
to-day,  and  hopes  for  the  arrest  of  occidentalising 
tendencies.  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Marriott  serves  up  the 
failure  of  the  "  right  to  work  "  in  the  national  work- 
shops of  1848  as  a  warning  for  to-day.  He  traces 
present  unemployment  to  "  large  Government 
expenditure  of  an  unproductive  character,  a  relaxa- 
tion in  the  rigour  of  Poor  Law  administration, 
temporary  industrial  dislocation,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  philanthropic  agencies." 


The  Engiish  Ittustrated  Magazine  for  June  is 
largely  taken  up  with  travel  articles — one  upon  the 
Constable  Country,  Dedham  Vale,  Suffolk,  which  is 
prettily  and  quaintly  illustrated  by  the  writer ;  another 
upon  Rouen  Cathedral,  also  illustrated  well;  and 
another  upon  Harrogate  and  some  other  Yorkshire 
health  resorts. 

Miss  Constance  Clyde,  writing  in  East  and 
West  for  May,  on  "  Sex  Warfare  in  England,"  says — 

The  Englishwoman  will  never  truly  take  her  proper  place 
till  she  believes  in  herself  more  and  in  the  Englishman  less. 
She  must  remember  that  it  is  she  and  not  he  who  shows  national 
superiority  in  many  of  the  broader  virtues.  In  the  industrial 
and  civic  world  he  has  been  notably  less  successful  than  his  sex 
in  certain  other  countries,  such  as  Germany,  Holland  and  so 
forth,  while  the  Englishwoman,  on  the  other  hand,  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  much  superior  to  her  continental  sisters  in  that 
social  and  charitable  work  which  she  has  performed  so  un- 
ostentatiously and  quietly  these  fifty  years,  when  she  has  so 
often  asked  for  enfranchisement— and  asked  in  vain. 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW. 

The  June  number  is  a  very  interesting  and  read- 
able number,  without  any  articles  of  the  first  dynamic 
order.  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  replying  to  Dr. 
Beattie  Crozier,  agrees  with  him  in  repudiating  the 
Fabian  tactics  of  merely  "pulling  the  wires  of 
administration."  Against  the  idea  of  Socialism  as 
revolution,  Mr.  Macdonald  insists  that  "  Socialism  is 
an  immanence  in  present  society." 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  subjects  M.  Anatole  France's 
"  Life  of  Joan  of  Arc "  to  pitiless  and  crushing 
criticism,  and  turns  to  indignant  scorn  M.  France's 
discovery  that  Joan  was  the  puppet  of  fraudulent 
priests. 

"A  Catholic  Outcast"  warmly  approves  of  Mr. 
Birrell's  Irish  University  Bill,  excepting  for  its 
miserably  inadequate  endowment  proposals.  Trinity 
College  possesses  grounds,  building,  and  equipment 
worth  at  least  two  million  sterling.  For  the  new 
University  only  ;£i  50,000  is  provided.  The  writer 
quotes  the  warning  of  the  Royal  Commission,  "  Unless 
what  is  done  is  done  on  an  adequate  and  impressive 
scale,  it  need  not  be  done  at  all." 

**  England  Seen  through  French  Eyes  "  is  a  delight- 
ful paper  by  Miss  Barnicoat,  giving  the  views  of 
leading  French  writers  who  have  visited  this  country. 
She  says  that  only  one  of  the  twenty  odd  writers  con- 
sulted can  fairly  be  described  as  actually  unfriendly 
to  us.    She  graciously  suppresses  his  name. 

A  writer  on  Delane  and  the  Times  concludes  by 
saying  that  the  Times  having  been  turned  into  a  brand 
new  company,  has  ceased  to  interest  us  ;  "  indeed,  as 
a  national  institution,  as  the  arbiter  of  great  issues, 
as  the  organ  of  the  intellectual  and  governing  class, 
it  has  ceased  to  exercise  influence  and  control." 

"  Excubitor "  calls  attention  to  the  enormous 
improvement  in  the  gunnery  records  of  the  Fleet.  Ten 
years  ago  it  was,  he  says,  beneath  contempt.  But 
since  1900  the  actual  improvement  has  been  equiva- 
lent to  upwards  of  1 50  per  cent.  The  value  of  the 
British  Fleet  as  a  quick  and  accurate  hitting  machine 
is  two  and  a  half  times  what  it  was  ten  years  ago, 
and  is  still  increasing.  He  pays  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  services  of  Rear-Admiral  Percy  Scott. 

Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  concludes  his  view  of  South 
African  natives  and  their  problems  with  the  suggestion 
of  certain  principles  for  the  gradual  bestowment  on 
the  natives  of  representation,  elementary  and  higher 
education,  land  ownership,  and  special  official  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Salt  rejoices  in  Thoreau  appearing  in 
twenty  volumes,  and  prophesies  that  of  the  whole 
Concord  group,  Thoreau,  the  least  regarded  in  his 
lifetime,  will  last  the  longest  in  the  end.  Mr. 
Eveleigh  Nash,  writing  on  the  coming  crisis  in  the 
publishing  trade,  says  that  the  Publishers'  Association 
should  wake  up  and  endeavour  to  establish  an  intel- 
ligence department  or  committee,  who  would  give 
members,  under  certain  conditions,  information  about 
the  sales  of  authors'  works. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

Mr.  Robert  Hichens's  third  paper  on  "  The  Spell 
of  Egypt  as  Revealed  in  its  Monuments  "  is  illustrated 
by  more  of  the  very  fine  coloured  illustrations  by 
Jules  Gue'rin.  Describing  Luxor  and  its  beautiful 
temple,  Mr.  Hichens  says  : — 

There  are  a  few  places  in  the  world  that  one  remembers  always 
with  a  smile,  a  little  thrill  at  the  heart  that  whispers,  **  There 
joy  is."  Of  these  few  places  Luxor  is  one — Luxor  the  home  of 
sunshine,  the  suave  abode  of  light,  of  warmth,  of  the  sweet  days 
of  gold  and  sheeny,  golden  sunsets,  of  silver,  shimmering  night* 
through  which  the  songs  of  the  boatmen  of  the  Nile  go  floaiing 
to  the  courts  and  the  tombs  of  Thebes.  The  roses  bloom  in 
Luxor  under  the  mighty  palms.  And  the  lateen -sails  come  up 
the  Nile,  looking  like  white- winged  promises  of  future  golden 
days.  And  at  dawn  one  wakes  with  nope  and  hears  the  songs 
of  the  dawn  ;  and  at  noon  one  dreams  of  the  happiness  to  come  : 
and  at  sunset  one  is  swept  away  on  the  gold  into  the  heart  of 
the  golden  world  ;  and  at  night  one  looks  at  the  stars,  a.nd  each 
star  is  a  twinkling  hope.  Soft  are  the  airs  of  Luxor  ;  there  is 
no  harshness  in  the  wind  that  stirs  the  leaves  of  the  palins.  And 
the  land  is  steeped  in  light. 

Another  daintily  illustrated  article  is  that  on  "  Old 
College  Songs,"  with  drawings  by  John  Walcott 
Adams,  and  there  is  a  long  paper  on  General  Grant's 
last  days ;  another  on  "  Proofs  of  Life  in  Mars,"  in 
which  Dr.  Lowell,  the  American  astronomer,  says  : — 

We  are  justified  in  believing  that  we  have  in  these  strange 
features,  which  the  telescope  reveals  to  us,  witness  that  life,  and 
life  of  no  mean  order,  at  present  inhabits  the  planet.  Not  only 
do  the  observations  we  have  scanned  lead  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mars  at  this  moment  is  inhabited,  but  they  land  us  at  the 
further  one  that  these  denizens  are  of  an  order  whose  acquaint- 
ance was  worth  the  making.  Whether  we  ever  shall  come  to 
converse  with  them  in  any  more  instant  way  is  a  question  upon 
which  science  at  present  has  no  data  to  decide.  A  sadder 
interest  attaches  to  such  existence  :  that  it  is,  cosmically  speak- 
ing, soon  to  pass  away.  To  our  eventual  descendants  life  on 
Mars  will  no  longer  be  something  to  scan  and  interpret*  It  will 
have  lapsed  beyond  the  hope  of  study  or  recall. 

Mr.  Edward  Porritt  has  an  historical  paper  on 
"  England's  Last  Royal  Political  Boss  "—George  IIL 


Harper's  Magazine. 

Harper's  Magazine  opens  with  an  article  on  the 
new  scientific  discovery  of  the  pressure  of  light,  which 
explains  many  things  which  have  hitherto  puzzled 
astronomers— the  drifting  of  a  comet's  tail  away  from 
the  sun,  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the 
zodiacal  light,  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  other  things. 
There  is  an  interesting  article  on  wintering  among 
the  Eskimos,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  contrasts 
the  wretched  experiences  of  trying  to  live  in  tents  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  reasonable  comfortof  adopt- 
ing Eskimo  habits,  and  living  in  a  snow  hut.  This 
issue  also  contains  an  article,  fully  illustrated,  on  the 
art  of  Edmund  C.  Tarbell,  in  whose  works  figures 
predominate.   

Mr.  H.  S.  Q.  Henriques  contributes  to  the  Jeunsk 
Quarterly  Review  for  April  an  elaborate  explanation 
of  Jewish  Marriages  and  the  English  Law.  Another 
interesting  paper  in  the  same  review  is  Mr.  E.  N. 
Adler's  review  of  Lea  on  the  Inquisition  of  Spain. 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  June  number  is  as  strenuous,  if  not  quite  as 
strident,  as  ever  in  sounding  the  alarm  against  Ger- 
man "aggression."  The  editor  vociferates  in  italics 
that  "  within  four  years  on  present  programmes  the 
so-called  Mistress  of  the  Seas  will  possess  eleven 
vessels  of  the  Dreadnoug/it  type  to  Germany's  thir- 
teen." He  exclaims  :  "  We  are  totally  unprepared 
for  war "  !  and  demands  a  National  Defence  loan  of 
;£ j 00,000,000.  That  is  cheaper,  he  implies,  than 
a  crushing  war  indemnity  to  Germany.  He  is, 
however,  really  grateful  to  his  prospective  foes. 
''The  Germans  will  bring  us  to  our  bear- 
ings. That  man  of  destiny,  the  Kaiser,  is  unwit- 
tingly our  best  friend.  He  prevents  English- 
men from  going  permanently  to  sleep."  Without 
his  Kaiser,  the  National  Rantiv  would  be  like 
an  old  preacher  of  damnation  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  devil. 

"  Ignotus  "  keeps  up  the  tense  strain  of  alarm.  He 
includes  among  "  some  neglected  aspects  of  the 
Entente  Cordiale"  the  obvious  duty  of  England  to  give 
effective  aid  to  France  against  Germany  with  a  field 
army  of  200,000  men,  and  behind  it  a  territorial  force 
°f  350,000 ;  and  "  without  compulsory  service,  it  is 
out  of  the  question  to  provide  such  an  army."  The 
entente  must  be  "  supplemented  by  a  military  under- 
standing." 

Messrs.  Wyatt  and  Horton  Smith,  "  founders  of  the 
Imperial  Maritime  League,"  declare  that  the  Navy 
League  has  betrayed  its  cause  and  become  the  very 
handmaid  of  the  Liberal  Party:  they  appeal  to  all 
men  and  women  "  with  blood  in  their  veins "  to 
"  rescue  the  Navy  from  the  cauldron  of  Party,  to 
loosen  the  Fleet  from  the  grip  of  those  who  would 
compass  its  destruction,  and  " — this  is  the  practical 
point — "  to  increase  the  relative  navad  strength  of  the 
British  Empire." 

The  same  jirgent  note  is  heard  in  Mr.  Norman 
Chamberlain's  11  New  Imperialism  and  Old  Parties." 
Tariff  Reform  he  regards  as  the  first  step  towards  the 
ideal  of  "an  unselfish  and  united  Empire  "  But 
the  Imperialism  of  Mr.  Louis  Corbally  takes  on 
a  distinctly  anti-American  hue  in  "  the  Menace 
to  Canadian  Unity "  which  he  finds  in  the  Ameri- 
can immigration  into  Western  Canada — "alert 
alienism "  he  calls  it.  He  urges  the  Dominion 
to  reserve  the  balance  of  Government  land  for 
immigration  from  the  Home-land;  but  insists  on 
the  mother-country  taking  the  lead  in  an  organised 
Imperialism,  with  "  an  organised  system  of  migration 
and  colonisation  to  preserve  the  character  and  tradi- 
tion of  the  race  from  which  it  has  sprung."  An  anony- 
mous writer  pleads  for  the  restoration  of  the  Infantry 
spirit,  which  is  that  surrender  is  unpardonable,  that 
'  -*avy  losses  must  be  risked,  that  we  must  "  go  on  at 
an  costs." 

Mr.  Maurice  Low  reports  that  the  burden  of 
military  expenditure  is  heavier  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  European  country — including  past  wars — 


the  figure  being  67-5  per  cent,  of  revenue  against 
England's  42*5  and  Germany's  42*9. 

From  these  military  44  excursions  and  alarums "  it 
is  refreshing  to  turn  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil's  charming 
paper  on  Alpine  Flowers  and  Mr.  Austin  Dobson's 
browsing  in  the  library  of  Samuel  Rogers. 

Under  the  ambitious  title  of  "  The  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes — a  Problem  and  its  Solution," 
Mr.  F.  B.  Behr  proposes  to  run  a  railway  of  the  Behr 
high-speed  mono-rail  system,  twenty  miles  out  from 
the  Mansion  House,  to  cost  ,£1,500,000;  to  plant 
at  its  outward  terminus  a  settlement  of  5,000  houses 
at  jC2S°  a  house,  letting  at  £\(>  per  annum,  and  of 
5,000  houses  at  ^£300  a  house,  letting  at  jQi%  10s. 
per  annum,  at  a  total  cost  of  nearly  three  millions. 
The  rentals  would  meet  all  costs,  including  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  capital. 


BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Blackwood1  s  Maga- 
zine present  is  Mr.  Hugh  Clifford's  sequel  to  his 
story  of  Saleh.  Saleh  is  a  Malayan  boy  of  royal 
blood,  educated  in  England,  who  has  returned  to  the 
sluggish  corruption  of  his  father's  Court,  with  which 
he  is,  of  course,  pitiably  out  of  touch. 

"  Musings  without  Method  "  discuss  the  claims  of 
Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  to  a  monument  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  in  proposing  which,  it  is  said, 
Mr.  Asquith  has  been  guilty  of  a  grave  indiscretion. 
The  argument  that  the  honour  should  not  be  easily 
won,  and  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was 
not  one  to  whom  it  should  be  awarded,  is  moderately 
worded  on  the  whole. 

Mr.  Asquith's  Old  Age  Pensions  scheme  is  also 
discussed  and  condemned ;  and  Sir  Theodore 
Martin's  "Reminiscences  f  Queen  Victoria"  are 
reviewed  very  favourably,  with  two  other  books. 

Travel  papers  are  well  represented  by  an  original 
paper  "  On  an  Indian  Canal,"  by  Colonel  Scoti- 
Moncrieff.  An  Indian  canal  is  by  no  means  the 
rather  unattractive  ditch  that  an  English  canal  often 
is.«  A  canal  in  Northern  India  is  very  different,  "  a 
thing  of  vital  vigour,  taking  its  rise  in  the  great  rivers 
that  bring  from  the  eternal  snows  the  treasures  of  the 
deep  which,  as  the  Psalmist  says,  are  laid  up  in  store- 
houses." Some  of  the  older  canals  are  exquisitely 
beautiful — the  Ganges  Canal,  for  instance. 


Scribner's  Magazine. 

The  chief  articles  in  S  ribner's  Magazine  for  June 
are  travel-papers  -  one  upon  Brazil,  with  some  good 
illustrations,  especially  of  Rio  and  its  chief  streets ; 
another  on  "  The  High  Alps,"  which,  as  one  might 
expect,  are  entirely  Swiss  Alps,  with  the  solitary 
exception  of  Mont  Blanc.  Italian  and  French  Alps, 
with  this  one  exception,  are  ignored.  The  illustra- 
tions, though  good,  are  familiar.  "  A  Chronicle  of 
Friendships  "  is  a  paper  reminiscent  of  Paris  about 
thirty  years  ago,  chiefly  of  artist  life  there. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

Dr.  Dillon's  chronique,  Sir  Thomas  Whittaker's 
financial  discussion  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb's  "  Necessary  Basis  of  Society "  have 
been  separately  mentioned.  "  Adeimantus,"  a  poem 
by  A.  B.  S.  Tennyson,  is  the  feature  of  the  Literary 
Supplement. 

IBSEN  AS  DOCTOR  OF  DIVINITY. 

Mr.  Henry  Rose  analyses  "  Brand "  and  "  Peer 
Gynt,"  to  show  that  both  poems  are  religious  in  scope 
and  aim,  with  many  striking  correspondences  with 
Sweden borg.    He  concludes  : — 

"  Brand "  ends  with  the  record  that  with  the  firing  of  the 
silver  shot,  and  the  descent  of  the  avalanche  of  snow,  a  voice 
was  heard  crying  through  the  thunder  roar  :  "  God  is  Love." 
That  is  Ibsen's  final  message  in  "  Brand."  It  is  the  final  mes- 
sage in  44  Peer  Gynt."  And  so  we  close  our  study  of  these 
works,  thankful  that  the  world  has  not  been  left  without 
prophets  in  these  latter  days,  and  thankful  that  the  message 
which  it  needs  has  been  vouchsafed  in  forms  so  glorious  as  in 
these  two  productions  of  the  genius  of  Ibsen. 

THE  SCOTTISH  CARNEGIE  TRUST. 

Sir  W.  M.  Ramsay  subjects  the  methods  of  the 
Carnegie  Trust  to  vigorous  criticism.  The  Trust  has, 
he  grants,  disproved  many  predictions.  It  has  not 
flooded  the  Universities  with  students.  It  has  not 
appreciably  increased  their  number.  It  has  not 
injured  classical  learning,  but  has  compelled  a  number 
to  study  Latin  at  a  higher  level  than  the  Universities 
require.  It  has  not  aided  the  poorer  students  to 
enter  the  University :  "  except  in  a  small  degree  the 
really  poor  student  is  excluded  by  the  Trust."  It  has 
in  view  only  those  who  seek  the  M.A.  degree.  The 
Trust  interferes  with  the  teaching  work  of  the 
University,  and  avowedly  is  trying  to  make  the 
position  unendurable  for  the  Universities,  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  reform.  The  aims  of  the  trustees 
are  excellent,  but  they  tend  to  suspect  everybody. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Thomas  Lough  urges  that  a  greater  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  the  present  Government  for  retaining 
the  Sugar  Convention  than  upon  the  Conservative 
Government  which  agreed  to  join  it.  Mr.  H.  E.  P. 
Piatt  indulges  in  reminiscences  of  Oxford  in  the 
sixties,  which  will  be  very  heartily  appreciated  by 
Oxonians.  Mr.  W.  S.  Palmer  discusses  Presence  and 
Omnipresence,  and  by  aid  of  the  philosophy  of 
M.  Bergson  he  finds  interest  and  attention  constitute 
Presence,  and  finds  the  Infinite  attention  to  constitute 
the  Divine  Omnipresence.  "  Wherever  spirit  attends, 
spirit  extends."   

In  an  article  on  "  Nationality  in  Horses,"  which 
Mr.  Theodore  Andrea  Cook  contributes  to  the  June 
number  of  Cornhill,  the  writer  advises  us  to  patronise 
the  International  Horse  Show,  to  see  while  there  is 
yet  time  the  finish  of  that  mighty  race  which  began 
on  the  Arabian  highlands.  The  Show,  he  says,  is  the 
last  effort  of  the  horse  and  the  horse-lover  to  show 
that  the  world  cannot  do  without  them. 


THE  WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

The  first  article  in  the  Westminster  Review  is 
devoted  to  an  examination  of  Lord  Cromer's  sketch 
of  '*  Modern  Egypt,"  which  the  writer  finds  very 
imperfect  and  misleading.  The  critic's  point  of  view 
can  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract :  "  Egypt 
lay  helpless  as  a  dying  nation  on  the  battlefield  of  the 
world,  and  the  vulturous  financier  and  the  carrion-like 
officials  were  feasting  on  its  life-blood  ;  it  was  a  rich 
and  luxurious  meal." 

He  thus  sums  up  his  estimate  of  Lord  Cromer  as 
historian : — 

Id  the  region  of  politics  and  finance,  Lord  Cromer  has  failed 
to  present  the  whole  of  the  relevant  facts,  and  the  reader  of  his 
book,  who  should  view  Egyptian  history  solely  through  his 
spectacles,  would  receive  a  false  impression  of  the  real  course  of 
events.  That  is  why  we  have  thought  it  right  to  criticise,  in 
some  detail,  Lord  Cromer's  literary  record  of  his  financial  and 
political  work  in  Egypt. 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  CAUSE  OF  POVERTY. 

Mr.  Callaghan  McCarthy  summarises  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  has  arrived  as  to  the  cause  of  poverty  in 
the  following  succinct  paragraph  : — 

The  world,  viewed  as  a  mechanical  structure,  has  its  producing 
power  reduced  and  wasted  by  the  causes  enumerated — by 
Nature's  defects,  by  constant  friction  between  races,  nations, 
classes,  creeds,  commercial  interests,  etc.,  by  premature  destruc- 
tion of  human  powers,  by  the  private  ownership,  mismanagement 
and  occasional  destruction  of  property,  by  the  evil  dispositions 
of  men,  and,  above  all,  by  their  desires  for  luxuries,  super- 
fluities, and  unnecessaries  generally.  All  those  causes  prevent 
it  from  supplying  necessaries  sufficient  for  all  mankind,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  those  that  bear  the  scarcity  must  live  in  poverty. 

ON  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIFFICULTY. 

Mr.  A.  O.  Simmons  proposes  what  he  calls  the 
"individual"  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty  in 
schools.  He  would  place  all  schools  under  public 
management,  he  would  abolish  tests,  but  he  would  set 
apart  five  minutes  every  day  for  a  religious  lesson. 
The  way  in  which  he  would  get  over  the  test  difficulty 
is  by  issuing  an  enquiry  form  which  weuld  place  every 
adult  citizen  under  the  necessity  to  choose  one  of  four 
alternative  courses : — 

{a)  Prescribe  that  religious  teaching  be  given,  the  kind 
thereof,  and  who  shall  instil  it. 

{&)  Require  that  no  religious  instruction  be  provided  (that  is, 
in  his  school  on  his  day). 

(c)  While  using  the  form,  omit  to  properly  or  sufficiently  fill 
it  in. 

(d)  Omit  to  use  the  form. 

"A  SHADOW  ON  THE  LAND." 

Jane  Barlow  writes  on  the  Irish  Poor  Law,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  A  Shadow  on  the  Land."  She 
presses  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  including  a  State  medical 
service,  more  efficient  practitioners,  a  larger  number 
of  hospitals,  and  the  removal  of  all  insane  and  feeble- 
minded persons  from  the  workhouses. 


The  Country  Home,  No.  2,  is  a  charming  number 
in  contents  and  get-up,  full  of  all  manner  of  sugges- 
tions and  plans,  from  the  science  of  agriculture  to 
the  building  of  houses,  and  from  motor-cars  to  cookery. 
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THE  ALBANY  REVIEW. 

The  Albany  Review  contains  several  literary 
articles,  including  a  long  review  of  Mr.  Mallock's 
book  on  Socialism,  by  Professor  Edward  Jenks,  who 
disagrees  with  Mr.  Mallock  on  almost,  if  not  quite, 
every  point  Another  literary  paper  on  "  Verse 
ascribed  to  Shakespeare "  remarks  that  not  only  are 
there  still  a  few  pieces  of  verse  ascribed  to  Shake- 
speare which  have  not  been  included  in  any  collection 
of  his  writings,  but  that  certain  pieces  often  ascribed 
to  him  are  not  really  his.  Many  of  the  verses  in  the 
"  Passionate  Pilgrim,"  for  instance,  are  not  by  him, 
nor,  in  all  probability,  is  his  so-called  epitaph  in 
Stratford-on-Avon  Church — by  which,  it  may  be 
thought,  his  memory  does  not  greatly  suffer.  The 
opening  paper  is  devoted  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerraan,  and  is  in  part  a  review  of  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor's  little  commemorative  volume.  The  article 
on  "  Three-Corner  Contests  "  is  separately  noticed.' 

THE  NEW  OLD-AGE  PENSION  SCHEME. 

Mr.  William  Sutherland  criticises  this,  on  the  whole 
favourably.  Of  course  the  average  age  of  death,  as 
he  says,  is  much  less  than  seventy.  In  1906,  in  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  it  was  only  54! 
years;  in  another  trade  union  54^  ;in  yet  another  52, 
and  in  others  lower  still. 

The  writer  estimates  that  about  half  a  million  people 
will  actually  benefit  by  Mr.  Asquith's  scheme.  Doubt- 
less, he  concludes,  it  would  not  seriously  weaken  the 
structure  of  the  scheme  if  the  pensions  were  reckoned 
according  to  a  sliding  scale  which  gave  the  largest 
pension  to  a  man  with  no  income,  a  smaller  one  to  a 
man  with  5s.  a  week,  a  still  smaller  one  to  a  man  with 
10s.,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  system  at  work  in  Den- 
mark ;  but  of  course  against  it  there  is  the  argument 
of  interference  with  thrift,  and  the  difficulty  which 
New  Zealand  has  felt  so  much,  of  ascertaining  the 
true  amount  of  a  person's  income,  If  New  Zealand 
found  this  difficulty  serious,  it  would  certainly  be 
much  more  serious  in  a  very  populous  country  like 
England. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Bateman  gives  certain  interesting  figures 
in  his  article  with  this  title.  They  are,  perhaps,  par- 
ticularly interesting  in  view  of  the  Pan- Anglican 
Congress  this  June.  As  regards  communicants,  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Free  Churches  have  both 
over  2,000,000,  the  latter  having  a  lead  of,  roughly, 
.80,000.  But  taking  the  Nonconformist  Churches  in 
detail,  it  is  seen  that  their  1907  statistics  of  communi- 
cants were  only  in  three  cases  higher  than  those  for 
1906,  and  that,  taking  all  the  Churches  together,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  17,934,  10,113  being  in  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  alone.  The  Church  of  England 
communicant  figures  for  Easter,  1907,  were  50,000 
higher  than  for  Easter,  1906.  As  for  Sunday  schools 
and  their  teachers,  the  Church  of  England  showed  a 
handsome  increase  in  1906-7  over  the  previous  year, 
but  the  Free  Churches  showed  a  decline.  The  latter, 
however,  have  still  not  far  short  of  twice  as  many 


teachers  as,  and  more  than  400,000  scholars  more 
than,  the  Church.  Here,  again,  it  is  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists  who  show  the  heaviest  decline,  as  they  do 
in  the  number  of  candidates  for  ministry.  As  a  whole, 
therefore,  the  Church  seems  in  a  more  flourishing 
state  than  Nonconformity.  A  number  of  causes, 
which  there  is  not  space  to  summarise  here,  are 
suggested  for  the  decline  of  Nonconformity. 


THE  ENGINEERING  MAGAZINE. 

The  Engineering  Magazine  for  May  opens  with  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Kawara,  a  Japanese  engineer,  on 
Japan's  manufacture  and  importation  of  iron  goods, 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  tost  census  recorded  the 
existence  of  1,120  ironworks  in  Japan,  employing 
91,767  hands.  The  works  are  small — the  average 
number  of  employees  being  only  eighty-two — and 
generally  speaking,  machines  built  in  Japan  are  small 
in  size  and  poor  in  workmanship.  The  larger  and 
finer  machines  are  imported.  Following  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war  there  was  a  great  extension  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Japan,  for  the  importation 
of  iron  goods  rose  from  25,000,000  yen  in  1904  to 
75,000,000  yen  (^7,500,000)  in  1907.  America  has 
been  rapidly  overhauling  Great  Britain  in  sending 
engines,  boilers,  motors,  etc.,  to  Japan,  the  figures 
being  ,£669,400  for  America,  and  ,£677,200  for 
Great  Britain.  But  under  the  head  of  bars,  plates, 
rods,  rails,  nails,  etc.,  Great  Britain  far  outstrips  the 
States,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Japan  being 
,£220,200  for  America  against  ^1,85 1,000  for  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dennis  has  an  article  on  "  The  Import- 
ance of  English  in  the  Work  of  the  Engineer."  The 
writer  says  it  is  a  wholly  erroneous  idea  that  the 
vocabulary  of  the  engineer  is  a  narrow  one.  Passages 
of  approximately  equal  length  from  various  sources 
show  the  following  extent  of  vocabulary  : — 

Editorial  article  in  the  New  York  Sun   189  words  ; 

News  item  175  words  ; 

Part  of  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul    158  words  ; 

Shakespeare  (Mark  Antony's  oration,  in  verse)  ...  169  words ; 
Mr.  Webber's  article  in  the  Engineering  Magu- 

Mine,  November,  1906   198  words  ; 

Another  recent  technical  article   184  words  ; 

Still  another  practical  article  on  steam  boilers   ...    198  words. 

"  Accuracy  in  the  use  of  words  is  the  evidence  and 
the  outcome  of  accuracy  in  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  should  therefore  be  a  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  engineer.  .  .  .  Besides  inculcating  the  use  of 
pure  and  appropriate  English,  the  training  of  the 
engineer  should  give  him  such  exercise  in  the  use  of 
his  powers  of  reasoning  and  analysis  as  no  amount 
of  purely  mathematical  training  can  furnish."  But 
hitherto,  it  seems,  English  has  been  a  neglected  point 
in  the  practice  and  training  of  an  engineer. 

There  are  two  copiously  illustrated  articles,  one  on 
"  Hoisting  Machinery,"  and  the  other  on  the  "  Paris 
Museum  of  Safety  Devices,"  one  of  several  similar  insti- 
tutions in  America  which  have  had  a  potent  influence 
in  advancgf|tjt^(g  ga^^  industrial  betterment 
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THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 

The  North  American  Review  for  May  is  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  North  American  subjects.  The 
first  forty  pages  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
claims  of  the  candidates  for  the  coming  Presidential 
election.  It  is  rather  a  surprise  to  come  upon  the 
names  of  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  con- 
sidered eligible  to  fill  the  Presidential  chair. 

REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY. 

The  first  place  is  given  to  Mr.  Speaker  J.  G. 
Cannon,  who  is  seventy-two  years  of  age.  Then 
follows  Mr.  G.  B.  Cortelyou,  who  is  only  forty-five, 
and  was  private  secretary  and  stenographer  eighteen 
years  ago  to  the  Post  Office  Inspector  in  New  York. 
The  third  is  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  of  Indianapolis, 
aged  fifty-six;  fourth,  Senator  Foraker,  of  Ohio, 
sixty  years  of  age ;  fifth,  Governor  Hughes,  of  New 
York  ;  sixth,  Mr.  P.  C.  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania,  aged 
fifty-four;  seventh,  Senator  R.  M.  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin.  The  last,  who  will  probably  be  the  first,  is 
Mr.  Taft,  who  is  only  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  was 
born  in  Cincinnati.  The  claims  of  each  of  these 
candidates  are  set  forth  by  their  friends  and  admirers. 
As  the  Democrats  will  probably  set  forth  an  equal 
array,  there  must  be  at  the  present  moment  at  least 
twenty  citizens  of  the  United  States,  each  of  whom, 
in  the  opinion  of  those  who  know  them  best,  is  well 
qualified  to  succeed  President  Roosevelt. 

THE  POLICING  OF  AMERICAN  CITIES. 

Mr.  Byngham,  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York, 
in  an  article  entitled^  "  New  York's  Police  Force,"  sets 
forth  his  idea  of  what  is  needed  in  order  to  give  New 
York  the  best  police  force  in  the  world.  The  follow- 
ing figures  as  to  the  numbers  of  patrolmen  in  pro- 
portion to  population  in  various  cities  of  Europe  and 
America  are  interesting  and  suggestive. 

Each  of  the  cities  has  one  patrolman  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  shown  after  its  name  :  London,  496 ; 
New  York,  547 ;  Washington,  485 ;  Philadelphia, 
511  ;  St.  Louis,  511  ;  Boston,  509;  Liverpool,  449; 
Dublin,  330  ;  Berlin,  340  ;  Budapest,  320  ;  St.  Peters- 
burg, 184;  Lisbon,  175. 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  all  charges  in  the  New  York 
Police  Courts  are  brought  against  persons  of  foreign 
birth.  Mr.  Byngham  thinks  the  Police  Commissioner 
should  have  at  least  ten  years'  service ;  that  there 
should  be  a  civilian  branch  of  the  Detective  Bureau, 
and  that  the  numbers  of  the  police  should  be  increased 
until  they  have  one  patrolman  for  every  400  in- 
habitants. He  would  also  increase  the  severity  of  the 
laws  regulating  pawnbrokers  and  those  who  deal  in 
murderous  weapons. 

ENGLISH  GOVERNMENT  OF  IRELAND. 

Mr.  Sydney  Brooks,  continuing  his  papers  on  "  The 
New  Ireland,"  says  : — 

On  this  beautiful,  romantic,  depressing,  rain-soaked,  lake- 
riddled  island  lives  a  population  of  slightly  over  four  million 
people,  on  a  soil  of  extraordinary  fertility,  in  a  climate  inviting 
lo  inertia,  congenial  to  a  spirit  «of  lethargic  fatalism,  which 
encourages  and,  indeed,  excuses  the  use  of  artificial  stimulants. 


This  poor  country  is  compelled  to  maintain  one  of  the  most 
expensive  Govern aients  in  the  world,  an  amazing  medley  of 
over-manned  and  over-lapping  boards  with  their  headquarters  at 
Dublin  Castle,  overrun  with  placemen  impenetrable  to  Irish 
ideas  and  Irish  needs,  presided  over  by  a  Viceroy  with  a  sham 
Court. 

Mr.  Brooks  says  he  hardly  knows  what  merits  the 
Castle  possesses,  or  what  faults  it  lacks.  With  a 
slightly  smaller  population  than  Scotland,  Ireland  is 
saddled  with  nearly  three  times  as  many  officials,  a 
police  force  twice  as  large  and  costing  a  million  a 
year  more  for  its  upkeep,  and  a  judiciary  three  times 
as  expensive  in  proportion  to  population  as  the 
judiciary  of  England  and  Wales.  England  has  made 
in  Ireland  its  one  grand  administrative  failure.  The 
English  are  Protestant,  stupid,  and  successful ;  the 
Irish  are  Catholic,  imaginative,  intelligent  —  and 
failures. 

OTHER  ARTICLES. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  lecture  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution on  "  The  Ether  of  Space  "  is  reported  in  fulL 
Mr.  G.  Plochmann  writes  on  *'  The  German  Bourse 
Law";  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Auerbach,  under  the  title  of 
u  The  University  Journal,"  follows  up  the  paper  of 
Mr.  George  Harvey  as  to  the  importance  of  using 
universities  for  the  training  of  journalists. 


THE  LADY'S  REALM. 

:  The  Lady's  Realm,  which  is  one  of  the  best  got-up 
of  the  magazines,  contains  a  character  sketch  of  Mr. 
Asquith,  a  topical  article  on  Quebec  and  its  Tercen- 
tenary, and  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  George  Wade  on 
the  curious  customs  still  kept  up  by  certain  houses  of 
the  nobility.  Lord  Tolleraache,  for  instance,  still  has 
his  drawbridge  raised  each  evening  and  lowered 
each  morning ;  Lord  St.  Levan  has  an  exceedingly 
quaint  barge  with  six  bargemen,  whose  costume  is 
unique,  and  who  row  him  on  State  occasions  near  St. 
Mic/uel's  Mount,  where  his  seat  is ;  a  dead  Earl  of 
Orford  is  driven,  in  a  private  hearse,  three  times 
round  the  church  belonging  to  the  Orford  estate  ; 
at  Ham  House,  the  Earl  of  Dysart's  seat,  near 
Richmond,  is  a  famous  and  very  handsome  door, 
always  kept  closed ;  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
must  forward  a  silk  flag  to  the  reigning  sovereign  at 
Windsor  on  the  anniversary  of  Blenheim,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  must  perform  a  similar  act  on 
the  anniversary  of  Waterloo;  and  there  are  many 
other  instances  of  quaint  aristocratic  customs,  the 
origin  of  some  of  which  seems  no  longer  known. 

As  to  the  Quebec  Tercentenary,  the  fStes  in  con- 
nection with  which  last  from  July  23rd  to  28th,  the 
whole  countryside  for  hundreds  of  miles  around  is, 
we  are  told,  alive  with  preparations  for  it.  All  hotel 
accommodation  seems  to  have  been  booked  months 
beforehand,  and  many  private  houses  chartered, 
while  ladies  sometimes  seek  accommodation  in  the 
various  convents,  and  a  temporary  hotel  (surely  this 
is  what  has  been  described  in  the  newspapers  as  a 
tent  ?)  is  being  erected  to  contain  3,000  visitors. 
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THE  ITALIAN  REVIEWS. 

The  importance  to  which  the  woman  question  has 
recently  attained  in  Italy  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  in  its  May  issue  the  Nuova  Antologia  devotes  two 
articles,  both  by  men,  and  both  entirely  sympathetic 
in  tone,  to  the  recent  National  Women's  Congress  in 
Rome.  The  sensation  of  the  Congress  was,  of 
course,  the  majority  vote  against  religious  instruction 
in  primary  schools  proposed  by  the  Socialist,  Linda 
Malnati ;  but  apart  from  this  amazing  decision  the 
Congress,  which  was  very  largely  attended,  appears 
to  have  discussed  many  urgent  social  pro- 
blems with  moderation  and  good  sense.  Much 
attention  was  devoted  to  questions  of  hygiene  and 
education,  as  well  as  to  the  assertion  of  a  woman's 
right  to  her  own  earnings — a  right  denied  to  her  by 
Italian  law — and  to  the  demand  for  the  recherche  de 
la  paternity  while  the  method  and  dignity  with  which 
the  ladies  conducted  the  proceedings  seem  to  have 
filled  the  men  present  with  admiration.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  Queen  Elena,  the  Queen- Mother, 
and  Princess  Laetitia  both  gave  practical  proofs  of  their 
interest  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Rasse^na  Nazionale,  however,  gives  a  far  less 
flattering  version  of  the  Congress,  deplores  the  vote 
against  religious  instruction,  and  complains  that  the 
ladies  talked  far  more  of  their  rights  than  their  duties. 
The  Civilta  Cattolica  voices  even  more  energetically 
the  indignation  of  Catholic  women.  A  protest  has 
been  drawn  up  lamenting  the  Malnati  motion  as 
"anti-Christian,  anti-patriotic,  and  anti-educational," 
which  is  signed  by  a  most  imposing  array  of  Roman 
patrician  names.  One  can  only  regret  that  these 
ladies,  by  their  non-participation  in  the  Congress, 
made  such  a  vote  possible. 

The  Antologia  contains  further  a  poem  by  A. 
Fogazzaro  and  an  interesting  article  under  the  title 
"  Modern  Benevolence,"  on  the  training  of  maimed 
and  crippled  children.  The  Deputy,  A.  di  Rudini, 
contributes  a  very  laudatory  review  of  Lord  Cromer's 
"  Modern  Egypt,"  and  Valetta  describes  the  scheme 
for  establishing  a  big  zoological  garden  in  Rome  on 
the  model  of  the  famous  Thierpark  at  Hamburg,  the 
founder  of  which,  Karl  Hagenbeck,  has  promised  to 
supervise  the  organisation  of  the  Roman  institution. 

That  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  to 
Miss  Elkins  is  thoroughly  unpopular  in  certain 
Italian  quarters  may  be  gathered  from  a  short  but 
very  scathing  article  in  the  Rassegna  Contemporanea  on 
America  and  American  girls'  views  on  Europe,  in 
which  the  prospective  royal  duchess  is  not  named, 
but  is  clearly  indicated.  An  article  on  the  "  Bloc  " 
Party  in  the  Roman  Municipality,  by  Civis 
Romanus,  tries  to  allay  the  fears  that  have  been 
aroused  by  its  strongly  Socialistic  and  anti-clerical 
complexion,  and  denies  that  there  is  any  wide  desire 
in  Italy  to  embark  on  an  anti-Christian  policy 
in  imitation  of  France.  G.  Sercier  sums  up 
"  Contemporary  Modernism." 


THE  DUTCH  REVIEWS. 

Elsevier  is  to  be  commended  for  its  illustrations, 
which  are  numerous.  The  first  article  deals  with 
Willem  Royaards,  an  actor,  and  there  are  many 
reproductions  of  photographs  representing  him  as 
Brutus,  Shylock,  and  other  characters.  The  next 
article  is  about  the  interior  embellishments  of  great 
Atlantic  liners ;  the  illustrations  are  of  various  views 
on  the  Mauretania,  the  Adriatic,  the  Provence,  the 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  other  well-known 
ocean  greyhounds.  The  third  contribution  is  a 
description  of  scenes  in  and  about  Padang,  in 
Sumatra,  with  views  of  temples,  and  the  like. 

Vragen  des  Tijds  opens  with  a  long  contribution 
concerning  the  war  of  classes,  and  how  they  are 
designated  by  different  writers  and  speakers.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  three  articles  in  this  review 
is  that  on  the  harbour  of  Batavia.  This  year  is 
looked  upon  as  the  jubilee  of  the  harbour;  that  is 
to  say,  its  twenty-fifth  birthday,  for  in  other  countries 
the  word  jubilee  does  not  always  mean  half  a  century 
of  existence.  The  bay  of  Batavia  was  not  convenient; 
it  was  too  shallow  for  shipping,  and  it  was  filling 
up  with  sand,  so  the  construction  of  a  harbour 
became  imperative.  After  a  great  deal  of  prelimin- 
ary discussion  and  arrangement,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment decided  to  construct  a  harbour  and  asked  for 
tenders.  Two  firms,  one  British  and  one  Dutch, 
tendered  for  the  work  on  the  basis  of  payment  by 
a  percentage  on  the  total  outlay,  the  Dutch 
Government  taking  all  the  risks,  but  this  plan  did  not 
find  favour,  and  ultimately  the  Government  com- 
menced the  work  on  its  own  account,  employing 
its  own  engineers.  The  result  has  been  a  great 
success. 

The  account  of  pilgrim  life  in  Japan  contained  in 
Onze  Eeuw  is  full  of  entertaining  details.  An  idea 
is  given  of  the  Shinto  religion,  with  its  mixture  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  worship  of  natural  objects,  such  as 
holy  mountains;  and  then  follows  a  sketch  of  the 
methods  of  the  pilgrims.  There  is  also  an  article  on 
the  importance  of  the  Second  Peace  Congress ;  and 
another  on  a  new  illustrated  Bible,  with  reproductions 
of  works  by  great  painters. 

De  Gids  is  rather  an  English  issue.  There  is  a 
short  but  appreciative  review  of  the  "  Letters  of  Queen 
Victoria."  Then  there  is  a  long  essay  on  British 
poets — in  this  instance,  Theodore  Watts  and  Robert 
Bridges — with  extracts  from  their  works  ;  and,  finally, 
an  essay  on  Aubrey  Beardsley.  In  the  last-mentioned 
it  is  contended  that  those  artists  who  have  formed 
the  Beardsley  school  have  often  been  "  more  Royalist 
in  their  tendencies  than  the  King  himself."  This 
statement,  by  the  way,  is  made  by  means  of  a  French 
quotation  which  is  more  apt  than  any  English  render- 
ing of  it.  De  Gids  also  has  an  article  on  the  duty  of 
women  from  a  military  point  of  view.  This  is  really 
an  exhortation  to  the  feminine  sex  to  train  as  nurse' 
so  as  to  be  of  greater  utility  in  the  event  of  war. 
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Under  this  head  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  reference  to  the  more  important  articles  in  tlie 
periodicals  on  the  Topics  of  the  Month. 


HOME  AFFAIRS,  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL. 
Agriculture,  Land,  etc. : 

A  Shadow  on  the  Land,  by  J.  Barlow,  "  Westminster 
Rev,"  June. 

Science  and  the  Insect  Enemies  of  Crops,  by  L.  E. 

Van  Norman,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  June. 
New  Fruits,  by  F.  Boyle,  "  Cornhill,"  June. 
Annies : 

Pitfalls  of  Army  Reform,  by  Arnold  White,  "  Inter- 
national," May. 

A  Reserve  of  Efficient  British  Officers,  by  Lieut.-CoL 
Telfer  Smollett,  "Journal  Royal  United  Service 
Jnst,"  May. 

Plea  for  the  Restoration  of  the  Infantry  Spirit,  by 

D.  S.  O.,  "  National  Rev,"  June. 
Staff   Tours,  by    Brigadier-Gen.    H.   H.  Wilson, 

"  Journal  Royal  United  Service  Inst,"  May. 
The  War  Office  and  Education,  by  T.  M.  Maguire, 

"  United  Service  Mag,"  June. 
A  Crisis  in  the  History  of  the  American  Army,  by 

L.  L.  Seaman,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  May. 
The  Social  Rdle  of  the  French  Officer,  Dy  Gen.  Donop, 

"  ReTorme  Sociale,"  May  i. 
Catholic  Church  : 
The  Pope  and  Orthodoxy,  by  Flamen,  "  Nouvelle 

Rev,"  May  i. 

Europe  and  the  Vatican,  by  Gen.  S.  Tiirr,  "  Deutsche 
Rev,"  May. 
Children  (see  also  Education)  : 

The  Legal  and   Moral    Protection  of  Children  in 
France,  etc.,  by  G.  Bonet-Maury,  "  Rev.  des  Deux 
Mondes,"  May  i.  • 
Church  of  England  : 

An  Imperial  Conference  of  the  Church,  by  Bishop 
Welldon,  "  Nineteenth  Cent."  June. 
Consumption  and  Its  Prevention,  by  E.  S.  Chesser, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  June. 
Education,  Universities: 
The  Religious  Difficulty,  by  A.  O.  Simmons,  "  West- 
minster Rev,"  June. 
Free  Trade    in  Education,   by   Catholic  Outcast, 

"  Fortnightly  Rev,"  June. 
Equality  and  Elementary  Schools,  by  D.  C.  Lathbury, 

"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 
The  Carnegie  Trust  and  Scottish  Universities,  by  Sir 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  "Contemp.  Rev,"  June. 
The  University  Journal,  by  J.  S.  Auerbach,  "North 
Amer.  Rev,"  May. 
Electoral : 

The  Government  and  Three-Corner  Contests,  by  J.  H. 
Humphreys,  "  Albany,"  June. 
Eugenics,  by  Montague  Crackanthorpe,  "  Nineteenth 

Cent,"  June. 
Finance  : 

The  American  Crisis,  by  J.  Franconie,  "Questions 
Diplomatiques,"  May  i. 

Free  Trade  and  the  late  Ministry,  by  T.  Lough,  "  Con- 
temp.  Rev,"  June. 

Tariff  Reform  in  the  Tory  Party,  by  Sir  R.  Lethbridge, 
"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 


Housing  of  the  Working  Classes,  by  F.  B.  Behr, 

"  National  Rev,"  June. 
Ireland  : 

The  New  Ireland,  by  Sydney  Brooks,  "  North  Amer. 
Rev,"  May. 

Mr.   Birrell's  University  Bill,  by  Sacerdos,   "  New 
Ireland  Rev,"  June. 
Jews : 

The  Jewish  Position  in  England,  by  M.  J.  Landa, 
"  International,"  May. 

Labour  Problems  : 

The  British  Labour  Party,  by  Philip  Snowden, "  Inter- 
national," May. 

The  Nationalisation  of  Labour,  by  M.  R.  MacDenpott, 
"  New  Ireland  Rev,"  June. 

The  Right  to  Work,  by  J.  A.  R.  Marriott,  M  Nineteenth 
Cent,"  June. 

The  Curse  of  Casual  Labour,  by  W.  H.  Beveridge, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  June. 
The  Remedy  for  Unemployment,  by  A.  R.  Wajlace, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  June. 
The  Extension  to  Agriculture  of  Accident  Legislation, 

by  P.  Doin,  "  Rerorme  Sociale,"  May  16. 
The  Doctor  and  Labour  Accidents,  by  Dr.  J.  Tou chard, 

"  Nouvelle  Rev,"  May  i. 
Navies  : 

The  Cult  of  the  Monster  Warship,  by  Sir  W.  H.  White, 
"  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 

Invasion  Unopposed,  by  Gitche  Gumee,  "  United 
Service  Mag,"  June. 

Invasion  from  a  Naval  Point  of  View,  by  Procyon, 
"  United  Service  Mag,"  June. 

Gunnery  Records  of  the  Fleet,  by  Excubitor,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  June. 
Old   Age    Pensions,  by  W.   Sutherland,  "Albany,* 

June. 

Parliamentary,  etc  (see  also  Electoral) : 
Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Government,  etc. : 

Filon,  A.,  on,  "  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,"  May  I. 

Kann,  A.,  on,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  May  i. 
Sovereignty  and  the  State,  by  Signator, "  Westminster 

Rev,"  June. 

Population  Questions : 
The  Vital  Question  in  France,  by  A.  Be'chaux,  "  Cor- 
respondant,"  May  25. 

Social  Problems,  Socialism,  Sociology  : 

Poverty  and  Its  Causes,  by  C.  McCarthy,  "West- 
minster Rev,"  June. 

First  Principles  of  Social  Reform,  by  J.  Armsden, 
"  Westminster  Rev,"  June. 

Mr.  Mallock  on  Socialism,  by  E.  Jenks,  "Albany," 
June. 

Socialism  and  Politics,  by  J.  R.  Macdonald,  "  Fort- 
nightly Rev,"  June. 

Socialism  and  Politics,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  "Socialist 
Rev,"  June. 

Socialism  and  the  New  Science,  by  S.  Herbert, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  June. 
Direct  Action  and  Socialism,  by  E.  Buisson,  "  Sozial- 

istische  Monatshefte,"  May  1. 
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Individualism  and  Socialism,  by  H.  Harpuder  "  Sozial- 

istische  Monatshefte,"  May  28. 
Prevision  in  Sociology,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Desch,  "  Positivist 

Rev,"  June. 

The  Necessary  Basis  of  Society,  by  Sidney  Webb, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,*  June. 
The  Social  Secretary,  by  A  Albaret,  "  ReTorme 

Sociale,"  May  1. 
Capital  and  Labour,  by  0.  J.  Novicow,  "  Nouvelle 

Rev,"  May  1. 

Temperance  and  the  Liquor  Traffic : 

The  Financial  Aspect  of  the  Licensing  Bill,  by  Sir  T . 

Whittaker,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  June. 
Common  Sense  about  Brewing  and  the  Bill,  by  Sir 

Oliver  Lodge,  "  Contemp.  Rev,"  June. 

Theatres  and  the  Drama  : 

A  Shakespeare  Commemoration  for  London,  by  R.  W. 

Leftwich,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  June. 
The  Stage  and  the  Puritan,  by  Spectator,  "  Fortnightly 

Rev,"  June. 

Vivisection  and  Disease,  by  Hon.  Stephen  Coleridge, 

"  Contemp.  Rev,"  June. 
Women  : 

The  Suffragettes,  by  C.  Martel,  "  Grande  Rev,"  May 
25. 

Women's  Progress  and  Woman's  Press,  by  A.  B.  W 
Chapman,  "Albany,"  June. 

FOREIGN  AND  COLONIAL. 
Colonies   and   the   Empire,  etc    (see    also  Africa, 
Australia,  India) : 
The  New  Imperialism  and  the  Old  Parties,  by  N. 

Chamberlain,  "  National  Rev,"  June. 
The  All-Red  Route,  by  Lord  Strathcona,  "Journal 

Royal  Colonial  Inst,  May. 
The   Customs  Dues  in  the  English  Colonies,  by  P. 
Ma,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  May  16. 
Afghanistan : 

Habib   Ullah  and  the  Indo-Afghan   Frontier,  by 
Angus  Hamilton,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  June. 

Anglo-Afghan  Relations,  by  Author  of  "  Afghanistan," 
"  United  Service  Mag,"  June. 

The  Buffer  State,  "  Chambers's  Journal,"  June. 
Africa  : 

The  Tragedy  of  Egypt,  by  Stanhope  of  Chester, 

"  Westminster  Rev,"  June. 
Justice  to  General  Gordon,  by  Col.  Sir  C.  Watson, 

"  National  Rev,"  June. 
General  Gordon,  by  Lord  Esher,  "  Nineteenth  Cent," 

June. 

Conversations  with  Zobeir  Pacha,  by  Lord  Ribbles- 

dale,  "  Nineteenth  Cent,"  June. 
Mohamed-Bey-Farid  and  Young  Egypt,  by  J.  d'lvray, 

"  La  Revue,"  May  1. 
The  Population  of  Tunis,  by  A.  Martinier,  "ReTorme 

Sociale,"  May  1  and  16. 
Morocco : 

Caix,  R.  de,  on,  "Questions  Diplomatiques," May  1. 

Payen,  E.,  on,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques,"  May  16. 
Belgium  and  the  Congo  : 

Challaye,  F.,  on,  "  Rev.  de  Paris,"  May  1. 

Sardou,  A,  on,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  May  15. 

Witte,  Baron  J.  de,  on,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  May  15. 
South  African  Natives  and  Their  Problems,  by  Sir  G. 

Lagden,  "  Fortnightly  Rev,"  June. 
The  Elections  in  Cape   Colony,  by  J.  Hobhouse, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  June. 


The  Coal  Industry  in  Natal,  by  A  Meyer,  u  Nouvelle 
Rev,"  May  1. 
Australia  : 

Australian  Railways,  by  V.   S.  Clark,  "Quarterly 

Journal  of  Economics,"  May. 
Tariffs  and  Workmen,  by  M.  Schippel,  "  Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  May  14. 

Austria-Hungary  (see  also  Balkan  States)  : 

Socialism  and  Agrarian  Problems  in  Hungary,  by  H .  J. 
Darnton-Fraser,  "  Westminster  Rev,"  June. 

Balkan  States  (see  also  Croatia  and  Macedonia  (under 
Turkey))  : 

Austria's  Balkan  Policy,  by  J.  Deutsch,  "  Sozialistische 
Monatshefte,"  May  1. 
Belgium : 

The  Monarchy  in  Belgium,  by  R.  Meynadier,  "  Nou- 
velle Rev,"  May  1. 

The  Entente  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  by  P.  M. 
Olivier,  "  Grande  Rev,"  May  25. 

Belgium  and  the  Congo,  see  South  Africa. 

Brazil : 

Church  and  State  in  Brazil,  by  H.  R.  Savary,  "  Corre- 
spondant,"  May  10. 

Canada : 

The  Menace  to  Canadian  Unit)',  by  L.  Corbally, 
"  National  Rev,"  June. 

Central  America,  by  A.  Marvaud,  "Questions  Diplo- 
matiques," May  16. 

China : 

The  Races  of  China,  by  M.  von  Brandt, "  Deutsche 
Rundschau,"  May. 

Croatia  and  the  Elections,  by  R.  Henry,  "  Questions 

Diplomatiques,"  May  1. 
France  : 

Neglected  Aspects  of  the  Entente  Cordia/e,  by  Ignotus, 

"  National  Rev,"  June. 
A  Franco-German  Rapprochement \  by  R.  Calwer, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  May  28. 
French  Trade  Unionism  and  Politics,  by  M.  M.  Scott, 

"  Socialist  Rev,"  June. 
The  Internal  Navigation  of  France,  by  L.  Marlio, 

"  Rev.  de  Paris,"  May  15. 
Lotteries  in  France,  by  P.  Hubault,  "  La  Revue," 

May  1. 
Germany  and  Prussia  : 
England  and  Germany  : 

Bernus,  P.,  on,  "  Nouvelle  Rev,"  May  15. 

Brandt,  M.  von,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  May. 

Roscoe,  Sir  H.,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  May. 

Trevelyan,  C,  on,  "  Deutsche  Rev,"  May. 
A  Franco-German  Rapprochement by  R.  Calwer, 

"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  May  28. 
Organisation  and  Legislation,  by  E.  Fischer,  "  Sozial- 
istische Monatshefte,"  May  14. 
Parties  in  Prussia,  by  M.  Schippel,  "  Sozialistische 

Monatshefte,"  May  28. 
Holland  : 

The  Entente  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  by  P.  M. 

Olivier,  44  Grande  Rev,"  May  25. 
Social  Democracy  in  Holland,  by  W.  H.  Vliegen, 
"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  May  28. 
India : 

British  India,  "  Correspondant,"  May  25. 
Viscount    Morley's    Reform    Proposals,    by  S.  V. 
c      Pavaiswami,  44  International,"  May. 
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The  Conflict  of  Civilisations,  by  H.  G.  Keene,  "  Nine- 
teenth Cent,"  June. 

The  Troubles  on  the  Afghan  Frontier,  see  Afghanistan. 
Indo-China,  by  E.  Payen,  "  Questions  Diplomatiques," 

May  16. 
Italy: 

Modernism  in  Italy  ;  Symposium,  by  A.  Se*che*  and 
J.  Bertaut,  "  La  Revue,n  May  i. 
Norway  : 

The  Church  Question  in  Norwegian  Social  Democracy, 
by  O.  Krengin,  "  Socialistische  Monatshefte,"  May  28. 
Panama  Canal,  by  D.  Bell     "  Bibliotheque  Universelle," 

May. 
Poland : 

The  End  of  the  Polish  Kingdom  Idea,  by  K.  Leuthner, 
"  Sozialistische  Monatshefte,"  May  14. 
Russia : 

Tsarism,  by  E.  Blanc,  "  Correspondant,"  May  10. 
Turkey : 

Macedonia,  by  Sefer  Bey,  "  La  Revue,"  May  15. 
United  States  : 
Claims  of  the  Candidates  ;  Symposium/  "  North  Amer. 
Rev,"  May. 

Mr.  Taft  and  the  Presidency,  by  W.  Wellman,  "Amer. 

Rev.  of  Revs,"  June. 
The  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  by  W.  Wilson, 

"  North  Amer.  Rev,"  May. 
How  to  give  New  York  the  Best  Police  Force,  by  T.  A. 

Bingham,  "  North  Amer.  Rev,"  May. 
Railway  Freight  Rates   too  low,   by   L.  Jackson, 

"  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  June. 
Railroad  Capitalisation  and  Federal  Regulation,  by 

F.  K.  Lane,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  June. 
The  Government's  Great  Storage  Dams,  by  H.  V. 

Lemenayer,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  June. 
The  America  of  To-morrow,  by  F.  Klein,  "  Correspon- 

dant,"  May  10. 
Business  Conditions  in  the  West  and  South-West,  by 

C.  E.  Speare,  "  Amer.  Rev.  of  Revs,"  June. 
The  Barbarous  Fourth  of  July,  by  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice, 

"  Century,"  June. 


Remounting:  the  British  Army. 

The  writer  of  "Nationality  in  Horses,"  in  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  for  June,  says  : — 

In  spite  of  all  mechanical  developments  it  would  scarcely  be 
rash  to  assume  that,  until  flying  is  an  accomplished  fact,  the 
victory  will  go  in  the  next  European  war  to  the  army  which  is 
better  horsed  than  its  opponents.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  if 
England  had  not  possessed  such  extraordinary  resources  in  other 
directions,  we  should  have  been  beaten  on  horses  a«one  in  the 
South  African  war.  So  long  as  there  is  cavalry  to  be  mounted 
and  artillery  to  be  horsed,  so  long  will  superior  mobility  pre- 
ponderate in  the  scale  of  military  efficiency.  But  have  wc 
learnt  the  lesson  of  providing  large  and  easily  reached  sources 
of  supply  of  these  small,  wiry,  active  animals  which  can  carry  a 
man  all  night  and  fight  in  the  morning  ?  Not  at  all.  Our 
Governments  continue  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  individual 
enterprise,  with  the  result  that  in  any  similar  emergency  we  shall 
again  have  to  scour  the  world  for  fifth-rate  remounts  at  famine 
prices,  which  will  break  down  after  a  fortnight's  active  service. 
Though  it  must  be  evident  even  to  a  War  Office  expert  that 
motor-cars  are  reducing  our  available  stock  of  omnibus-horses, 
is  the  State  giving  any  increased  encouragement  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  breed  that  will  pull  field  guns  across  country  at  a 
gallop  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it. 


ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Sargent's  "  Mr.  Balfour." 

Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  who  writes  the  notice  of 
this  year's  Royal  Academy  in  the  Art  Journal,  says 
the  most  important  thing  in  the  exhibition  is  Mr. 
Sargent's  portrait  of  Mr.  Balfour.  He  describes  this 
portrait  as  an  event  in  the  artist's  career,  because  it 
is  a  sympathetic  portrait.  Mr.  Sargent  is  here 
sympathetic  on  new  and  right  lines  of  his  own.  But, 
superficially  considered,  Mr.  Chesterton  notes  in  the 
picture  a  technical  peculiarity  which  will  surely  be 
caught  hold  of  by  the  caricaturists.  The  shadow  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  head,  thrown  exactly  behind  him  on 
the  wall,  has  almost  the  effect  of  another  black  head 
growing  out  of  his  shoulders,  and  the  Liberal  satirist 
ought  not  to  miss  the  chance  of  insisting  on  the  two 
heads  of  Mr.  Balfour,  one  talking  Free  Trade  and  the 
other  Protection. 

*    The  New  Gallery. 

At  the  New  Gallery  we  have,  according  to  Mr. 
Frank  Rinder,  in  the  same  magazine,  a*  conglomerate 
of  modern  pictures,  a  few  of  which  are  excellent, 
and  certainly  many  bad  and  indifferent.  Worthless 
canvases  are  prominently  hung,  yet  there  are  some 
evidences  of  vital  art  in  our  midst.  The  most  satis- 
factory portrait  is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Halsbury,  by  Sir 
George  Reid.  Mr.  H.  Hughes-Stanton's  "  Pasturage 
among  the  Dunes,  Pas  de  Calais,"  is  named  as  the 
most  conspicuous  landscape.  None  but  Mr.  Leslie 
Thomson  could  have  done  the  glorious  sky  in  "  The 
West'ring  Sun."  Exuberantly,  with  a  kind  of  organised 
carelessness,  Mr.  Brangwyn  celebrates  "  The  Rajah's 
Birthday";  Sir  James  Linton's  "The  Wanderers" 
does  not  quicken  the  pulse ;  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Frampton  is  either  too  violently  realistic  or  too 
unconventional  in  "  St.  Brandan." 

Other  Articles. 

In  an  article  on  "  Statues  and  Monuments,"  which 
Sam  Arsenius  contributes  to  the  May  number  of 
Varia,  there  are  many  interesting  illustrations  of 
monuments  representing  great  men  on  horseback- 
Marcus  Aurelius  at  Rome,  Joan  of  Arc,  Henry  IV., 
Louis  XIV.  at  Paris,  Alexander  II.  at  Sofia,  etc. 

An  article  on  John  Flaxman  and  his  work,  by 
Max  Sauerlandt,  in  the  May  number  of  the  Zeitschrifl 
fur  Bildende  Knnst  is  illustrated  by  some  of 
Flaxman's  drawings  dealing  with  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey,  the  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus,  etc. 

"  A  Kentish  Landscape." 

Mr.  Philip  Pimlott,  of  the  Copper-Plate  Press, 
Catford,  S.E.,  who  has  already  published  interesting 
portfolios  rf  original  etchings  illustrating  South 
Dorset,  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall,  and  Totteridge  in  Hert- 
fordshire, has  just  published,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Kentish  Landscape,"  a  charming  etching  of  a  pine- 
wood  glade.  The  price  of  the  etching  is  one  guinea, 
and  the  edition  is  limited  to  100  copies. 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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LANGUAGES  AND  LETTER-WRITING. 


THE  Modern  Language  Association  is  making 
known  the  advantages  of  an  Exchange  of 
Homes,  and  will  undertake  all  arrangements. 
No  less  than  thirty  requests  have  been  sent  from 
France  within  a  week  or  two  from  persons  of  varying 
grades  as  regards  social  position,  and  from  many 
widely  different  places.  Unfortunately  the  requests 
from  English  people  are  very  few  as  yet,  and  the 
holiday  season  is  approaching  rapidly.  Letters  of 
inquiry  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Batchelor,  Grassen- 
dale,  Southboume-on-Sea,  Hants. 

One  request  for  exchange  is  English  and  not 
foreign.  A  lady  in  the  beautiful  Scilly  Isles  needs  to 
send  a  son  of  nineteen  to  London  to  take  lessons  at 
the  College  of  Music,  and  would  receive  either  girl  or 
boy  in  exchange. 

ESPERANTO. 

A  very  remarkable  occurrence  took  place  on  May 
22nd  at  the  London  Club.  An  eminent  Japanese 
gentleman,  Dr.  Kroita,  Professor  of  History  at  the 
Tokio  University,  was  passing .  through  London  on 
his  way  to  Paris,  and  as  he  desired  to  meet  English 
Esperantists,  Mr.  Clegg  sent  him  notice  of  the  weekly 
gathering.  He  was  of  course  asked  to  speak,  and  at 
first  demurred,  saying  that  he  had  only  spoken 
Esperanto  in  Japan  amongst  his  own  countrymen 
and  was  not  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public.  All 
in  the  room  were  naturally  very  anxious  to  hear  him, 
and  so  in  slow  careful  sentences  he  began  to  tell  that 
he  had  had  a  lonely  time  during  the  fortnight  he  had 
spent  in  London,  as,  though  he  had  learned  English 
for  ten  years,  he  found  that  he  could  not  speak  to  be 
understood.  Esperanto  he  had  studied  for  about  the 
same  number  of  months,  and  to  his  own  astonishment 
found  that  an  English  audience  could  comprehend 
him.  Esperanto  had  a  good  many  points  in  common 
with  Japanese,  such  as  the  special  adjectival  endings 
and  the  use  of  building-up  syllables.  As  regards  lan- 
guages the  Japanese  are  much  handicapped ;  time  is 
an  object  to  them  as  to  us ;  commercially  and  politi- 
cally they  need  to  communicate  not  only  with  Ger- 
mans or  English,  but  with  people  of  many  other 
nationalities.  Far  from  Europe  as  they  are,  to  learn 
to  speak  many  languages  is  an  impossibility,  and 
therefore  they  eagerly  welcome  Esperanto. 

As  it  happened,  an  Italian,  Signor  Bracci,  was  pre- 
sent that  same  evening  ;  he  also  not  only  could  not 
speak,  but  even  does  not  know  English.  He,  too,  at 
first  declined  to  address  the  meeting,  saying  that  he 
had  come  from  an  isolated  Italian  place,  and  had 
learnt  Esperanto  from  books  only.  Continuing  to 
explain  these  th  jgs  in  letail,  and  also  some  Italian 
difficulties,  he  suddenly  discovered  to  his  own 
astonishment  and  oar  amusement  that  he  had  really 
made  his  speech, 


The  two  gentlemen  from  countries  so  widely 
separated  realised  with  joy  that  they  could  perfectly 
understand  one  another. 

The  well-known  musical  entertainer,  Mr.  Harrison 
Hill,  had  by  chance  come  in  from  curiosity,  and  added 
to  the  amusement  by  singing  and  playing  a  sketch 
he  had  written  ridiculing  Esperanto,  amidst  roars 
of  laughter  from  his  audience,  in  which  he  too 
joined,  saying  that  he  now  intended  to  study  the 
language. 

Will  all  our  "Friends  of  Peace"  everywhere 
remember  that  this  year  the  International  Peace  Con- 
gress is  in  London,  and  the  meetings  will  begin  at 
Caxton  Hall  on  July  27th?  Hitherto  we  have  failed 
in  our  endeavours  to  convince  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  that  the  use  of  Esperanto  should  be  per- 
mitted at  the  annual  meetings.  Will  Esperantists 
who  know  persons  intending  to  be  present  at  the 
gatherings  do  their  best  to  persuade  them  to  help  us  ? 
As  one  lady  said,  "  I  know  three  languages ;  conse- 
quently I  have  often  to  listen  to  three  versions  of  the 
same  speech,  and  it  is  not  only  tiresome,  but  it  is  a 
dreadful  waste  of  time." 

The  Christian  Endeavourers  have  realised  the  boon 
Esperanto  is,  and  their  monthly  European  magazine 
is  in  parallel  columns,  English  and  Esperanto.  I 
hope  many  will  subscribe.  It  costs  is.  6d.  per 
annum,  and  may  be  obtained  from  M.  Briquet,  4,  Cite*, 
Geneva — or  orders  with  is.  8&  enclosed  might  be 
sent  to  "  Esperanto,"  Review  of  Reviews  Office. 

The  preparations  for  the  Esperanto  Congress  in 
Dresden  are  steadily  advancing.  Books  of  Esperanto 
words  arranged  for  the  German  folk  songs  are  to  be 
bought.  The  play  "  Iphigenia, "  has  been  translated 
by  Dr.  Zamenhof,  and  will  shortly  be  printed. 
Policemen  and  porters  are  learning  Esperanto,  and 
at  Dresden  and  Weisser-Hirsche  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  render  the  Congress  a  success.  Members  of 
the  Language  Committee  are  requested  to  go  before 
the  opening  day,  August  16th,  and  the  organisers  of 
the  forty  or  more  unofficial  meetings  also. 

Mr.  Mudie  has  organised  the  journey  to  Dresden 
on  the  cheapest  possible  lines,  and  finds  that  a  fort- 
night's expenses  (inclusive)  will  be  about  jQio  10s. 
The  party  he  will  especially  take  charge  of  will  travel 
to  Hamburg  by  Union  Castle  ship  Gascon,  joining 
the  vessel  on  Friday  night,  August  7th,  and  arriving  at 
Hamburg  on  Sunday  evening.  There  will  be  games, 
concerts,  etc.,  on  board,  and  a  special  Sunday  ser- 
vice. A  stay  of  two  days  will  be  made  in  Berlin — 
the  party  arriving  in  Dresden  three  days  before  the 
opening  of  the  Congress.  There  are  various  plans 
for  the  return  journey  according  to  the  time  avail- 
able. 

For  Esperanto  manuals,  dictionaries,  etc.,  see  the 
advertising*^  CjQOgle 
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"THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  HERBERT  SPENCER."* 


L— APOTHEOSIS  (LIMITED). 

"  ^T^AKE  him  for  all  in  all,  he  (Spencer)  was 
]L  intellectually  one  of  the  grandest  and 
morally  one  of  the  noblest  men  that  ever 
lived."  In  this  sentence  Mr.  Duncan,  summing  up  in  a 
phrase  his  estimate  of  the  man  whom  after  serving 
with  devotion  during  life  he  has  now  canonised  after 
death,  gives  us  the  keynote  of  this  biography. 

Canonisation  is  hardly  the  right  word.  Duncan's 
"  Life  and  Letters "  is  an  apotheosis  of  Herbert 
Spencer.  Whether  posterity  will  approve  of  the 
apotheosis  any  more  than  we  approve  of  the 
apotheoses  of  the  Caesars, 
who  can  say?  Like  the 
Caesars,  Spencer  was 
supreme  within  the  very 
extensive  frontiers  of  his 
own  domain.  Outside 
those  frontiers  the  world 
did  not  exist  for  him  save 
when  from  time  to  time 
he  had  to  lay  down  his 
customary  task  in  order 
to  repel  the  incursion  of 
some  barbarians  from 
without.  Even  within 
the  empire  which  he 
called  his  own  there 
lurked  forces  as  invisible 
to  him  as  were  the 
Christians  in  toe  cata- 
combs to  Roman  Em- 
perors. He  died  before 
the  discovery  of  Radium. 
He  dealt  solely  with  the 
laws  of  matter  at  a  time 
when  matter  itself  was 
dissolving  into  immateri- 
ality. Of  the  finer  forms 
of  matter  he  had  no  per- 
ception.   When  evidence  Herbert  Spencer  at 

Of  the  existence  Of  Other  From  a  sketch  made 

forces  he  knew  not  of 

obtruded  upon  his  attention  he  dismissed  it  lightly 
as  lacking  in  proof  or  disposed  of  it  by  the  convenient 
theory  of  coincidence.  His  books  to  the  next  genera- 
tion will  be  like  those  of  the  geographers  before 
Columbus.  For  the  limits  of  the  unknowable  are 
shrinking  every  day  and  science  is  marching  by  the 
road  of  matter  into  the  realm  of  Infinite  Mind. 

Spencer  was  more  content  with  the  frontiers  of  his 
empire  than  were  the  Caesars.  He  wrote  to  Lady 
Pembroke  : — 

...  It  seems  to  me  that  our  best  course  is  to  submit  to  the 

*  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Herbert  Spencer,"  by  David  Duncan,  LL.D. 
(Methuen.)   620  pp.    15s.  net.    With  seventeen  illustrations. 


limitations  imposed  by  the  nature  of  our  minds,  and  to  live  as 
contentedly  as  we  may  in  ignorance  of  that  which  lies  behind 
things  as  we  know  them.  ...  I  have  ceased  to  form  any  con- 
jectures, since  the  more  the  mystery  of  things  is  thought  aboat 
the  more  mysterious  it  becomes. — (Pp.  371-2.) 

Mr.  Duncan  says :  "  His  position  was  frankly 
agnostic,  negation  being  as  unwarranted  as  affirma- 
tion. The  mysteries  of  existence  remained  mysteries 
to  the  last."— (P.  491.) 

As  indeed  they  must  remain  for  all  of  us.  The 
further  we  advance  into  the  region  of  the  Unknown, 
the  more  mysterious,  the  more  miraculous  and  divine 
appears  the  universe  in  which  we  live.    But  philo- 
sophical  systems  based 
upon  the  assumption  that 
what  the  Victorian  scien- 
tists labelled  the  Unknow- 
able can  be  safely  ignored 
in  framing  a  theory  of 
the  universe,  are  apt  to 
become  more  and  more 
out  of  date  with  every 
extension  of  the  frontiers 
of  the  Known. 

If  we  can  imagine  a 
highly  intelligent  mole 
with  a  preternatural  genius 
for  generalisation  and  an 
almost  sublime  confidence 
in  his  powers  of  deduc- 
tion, constructing  a  theory 
of  the  universal  law 
governing  life,  we  shall 
be  able  to  form  some 
conception  of  how  the 
next  generation  will  re- 
gard Herbert  Spencer 
after  the  persistence  of 
personality  after  death  is 
universally  accepted  as  a 
scientific  truth.  It  is  a 
the  age  of  nineteen.  marvellous  mole,  a  mole 

by  Mr.  Field  Taifourd.  whose   industry   in  ac- 

cumulating data  below 
the  surface  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  whose  courage 
and  originality  in  framing  theories  to  account  for 
all  his  facts  command  an  amazed  admiration.  But 
it  is  but  a  mole  after  all,  for  whom  a  whole  world 
of  light  and  air  and  subtle  forces  is  inscrutable,  un- 
knowable and  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  mole 
intelligence  to  conceive. 

Of  his  supreme  ability  on  his  own  plane  no  one 
can  speak  too  highly.  Lord  Courtney  justly  said  of 
him : — 

Rarely  or  never  in  the  history  of  thought  have  we  seen  so  vast 
a  conception  carried  forward  by  a  single  man  into  execution. 
.  .  .  All  history,  all  science,  all  the  varying  forms  of  thought 
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and  belief,  all  the  institutions  of  all  the  stages  of  man's  progress 
were  brought  together,  and  out  of  this  innumerable  multitude  of 
data  emerged  one  coherent,  luminous,  and  vitalising  conception 
of  the  evolution  of  the  world. — (P.  479.) 

But  Lord  Courtney,  speaking  as  he  did  at  the  grave 
of  his  master,  could  not  avoid  an  allusion  to  his 
limitations.    He  asked  : — 

Can  consciousness  survive  after  the  organ  on  which  it  depended 
has  ceased  to  be  ?  Is  the  personality  that  dwelt  in  this  poor 
frame  to  be  admitted  as  in  itself  indestructible  ?  Or  must  we 
acquiesce  in  its  re-absorption  in  the  infinite,  the  ever-abiding,  the 
ineffable  energy  of  which  it  was  a  passing  spark?  .  .  .  Our 
master  knew  not.    He  could  not  tell. — (P.  481.) 

He  did  not  know  because  he  refused  to  inquire. 
He  could  not  tell  because  he  deliberately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  he  did,  "  I  am  so  wanting  in  quick 
observation  of  people's  doings,  feelings,  intentions, 
etc,  that  I  should  be  easily  deluded."— (P.  372.)  A 
good  mole,  and  honest  withal.  It  is  well  that  the 
cobbler  should  stick  to  his  last.  But  when  he  is  set 
up  as  an  authority  upon  sculpture  we  may  recall  the 
saying  of  Apelles,  "  JVe  sutor  ultra  trepidant" 

II.— THE  LIFE  OF  THE  MAN. 

George  Eliot  was  born  in  November,  181 9;  Her- 
bert Spencer  in  April,  1820.  In  after  years  he  was 
accused  falsely  of  having  been  in  love  with  her.  A 
marriage  between  them  would  have  been  interesting, 
almost  as  interesting  and  possibly  as  potent  in  its 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  men  as  if  Cecil  Rhodes  had 
married  Olive  Schreiner,  of  which  there  was  also  some 
baseless  speculation.  Herbert  Spencer  and  George 
Eliot  were  both  the  children  of  middle-class  parents 
resident  in  the  Midlands.  Both  were,  to  a  very 
remarkable  extent,  influenced  through  their  parents 
and  their  environment  by  the  Evangelical  revival  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Upon  both  the  influence 
of  Anglicanism  was  nil.  They  were,  whether  within 
or  without  the  pale  of  Christianity,  always  Noncon- 
formist. Herbert  Spencer  was  baptised  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  and  his  birth  registered  at  the 
Methodist  Register  Office,  66,  Paternoster  Row, 
London.  He  was  brought  up  by  devout,  Godfearing 
parents,  who  did  their  best  to  inoculate  him  with 
Christianity.  They  overdid  the  injection.  As  he 
wrote  in  later  years  : — 

Owing  to  the  foolish  pertinacity  with  which  as  a  child  I  was 
weekly  surfeited  with  religious  teachings  and  observances,  I  have 
contracted  a  decided  repugnance  to  the  very  forms  in  which 
they  were  conveyed.  I  cannot  hear  scriptural  expressions  with- 
out experiencing  a  certain  disagreeable  feeling,  and  I  can  no 
more  escape  this  than  I  can  the  nausea  produced  on  me  by  par- 
ticular sweets  that  were  commonly  given  me  for  medicine  when 
a  child.  .  .  Up  to  seventeen  I  was  constantly  in  the  way  of 
hearing  the  Gospel.-— (P.  80.) 

But  although  the  dogmatic  side  of  Christianity,  with 
its  ritual  and  its  creed,  never  even  roused  in  him  suffi- 
cient interest  for  him  to  feel  any  trouble  in  repudiat- 
ing it  altogether — he  was  always  outside  Christianity 
— he  imbibed  in  a  double  measure  the  spirit  of 
scruple  and  of  devotion  to  principle  which  charac- 
terised his  spiritual  ancestors.  He  was  a  Puritan 
minus  the  supernatural,  for  which  he  found  a  substi* 


tute.  He  ignored  the  Lawgiver,  but  he  magnified  the 
Law : — 

As  his  father  wrote  in  i860  :  "  It  appears  to  me  that  the  laws 
of  nature  are  to  him  what  revealed  religion  is  to  us,  and  that 
any  wilful  infraction  of  those  laws  is  to  him  as  much  a  sin  as  to 
us  is  disbelief  in  what  is  revealed."—- (P.  491.) 

Like  the  Puritan  polemist  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury he  was  nothing  if  not  controversial.  He  was 
by  nature  a  keen  propagandist,  always  endeavouring 
to  make  people  see  the  truth.  Lady  Courtney  says 
of  him : — 

Mr.  Spencer  certainly  had  a  keener  desire  than  most  men  to 
get  other  people  to  adopt  and  carry  out  his  views,  even  on  quite 
trifling  subjects  ;  such  as  how  to  light  a  fire,  or  revive  it  when  it 
was  low,  the  hanging  of  pictures,  the  colours  in  a  carpet,  or  of 
the  flowers  on  a  dinner-table,  the  proper  shape  of  an  inkstand, 
and  a  thousand  other  matters. — (P.  510.) 

He  was  ever  a  preacher  of  righteousness  as  he 
conceived  it — a  man  who,  in  his  own  phrase,  was 
continually  trying  to  convert  Christians  to  Christianity. 
Lord  Courtney  did  him  no  more  than  justice  when 
he  said  of  his  supreme  devotion  to  ethical  considera- 
tions : — 

Let  it  be  noted  that  when  it  seemed  too  probable  that  his  life 
would  not  endure  to  complete  his  design  in  all  its  parts,  he 
broke  off  the  sociological  analysis  to  reach  forward  to  the  right 
determination  of  the  bases  of  individual  and  political  ethics. 
To  lay  the  foundation  of  these  on  bed-rocks  of  truth  had  always 
been  his  ultimate  purpose. — (P.  480.) 

Of  the  life  of  Herbert  Spencer  there  is  not  much  to 
say.  He  was  rescued  from  drowning  when  a  child, 
and  when  thirteen  he  ran  away  from  his  uncle's  in  a 
fit  of  home-sickness  and  horror  at  having  to  spend  a 
solitary  summer  with  his  Latin  grammar.  Sick  and 
starving,  he  walked  forty-eight  miles  one  day  and 
forty-seven  the  next,  finishing  the  journey  on  the 
third— a  remarkable  exploit  for  one  so  young,  espe- 
cially as  he  had  ever  before  him  a  horrible  foreboding 
of  judgment  awaiting  him  when  he  reached  home. 
He  studied  hard,  although  he  was  always  reproaching 
himself  for  idleness.  When  he  was  sixteen  he  saw 
his  first  article  printed  in  the  South  and  West  of  Eng- 
land Magazine.    He  wrote  to  his  father  : — 

You  may  imagine  my  delight  when  I  first  saw  it.  I  began 
shouting  and  capering  about  the  room  until  my  uncle  and  aunt 
did  not  know  what  was  amiss,  but  they  were  much  surprised  and 
pleased  when  I  shewed  them  my  article.— (P.  19.) 

What  a  contrast  there  is  between  this  joyous 
ebullition  of  youth  and  the  way  in  which  fifty-five 
years  later  he  dictated  the  last  words  of  his  "  Synthetic 
Philosophy  "  I  Mr.  Troughton,  his  then  secretary, 
says : — 

Rising  slowly  from  his  seat  in  the  study  at  64,  Avenue  Road, 
his  face  beaming  with  joy,  he  extended  his  hand  across  the  table 
and  we  shook  hands  on  the  auspicious  event.  *'  I  have  finished 
the  task  I  have  lived  for,"  was  all  he  said,  and  then  resumed 
his  seat.  The  elation  was  only  momentary,  and  his  features 
quickly  resumed  their  customary  composure. — (P.  380.) 

The  philosopher  might  well  have  envied  the  lad 
the  ecstasy  of  sixteen.  But  he  had  singularly  little  joy 
in  contemplating  his  work.  Writing  to  Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb,  he  said  : — 

Friends  when  talking  to  me  about  myself  have  often  remarked, 
d  propos  of  my  state  of  health,  that  I  have  the  consolation  of 
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remembering  all  that  I  have  done,  and  that  this  must  be  a  great 
set-off  against  all  that  I  have  to  bear.  This  is  a  natural  mistake, 
but  a  profound  mistake. — (P.  470.) 

This  was  the  more  remarkable  because  he  was 
profoundly  satisfied  with  himself  and  his  work.  When 
he  wrote  the  "  Principles  of  Physics  "  he  complacently 
informed  his  father  it  would  take  its  place  beside 
Newton's  "  Principia."  But  when  someone  remarked 
in  his  closing  years  that  he  must  have  much  pleasure 
in  the  thought  of  how  much  good  he  had  done  to  his 
fellow-men,  he  remarked,  "  I  have  never  thought  of 
that." 

He  early  conceived  the  idea  that  he  had  a  message 
to  deliver  to  mankind.  When  it  was  delivered  he 
was  at  rest.    The  job  was  done. 

When  he  was  seventeen  Spencer  joined  the 
engineering  staff  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Railway  Company,  where  he  remained  for  four  years. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  fellow  clerks  found 
him  agreeable  but  a  "little  bumptious" — a  charac- 
teristic that  he  never  lost.  He  was  interested  in 
mathematics  and  in  inventions,  of  which  he  made 
many,  none  of  which  were  very  successful.  When  in 
1 841  he  was  dismissed,  he  recorded  the  fact  as  follows  : 
"  Got  the  sack — very  glad."  He  then  betook  himself 
to  journalism,  wherein  he  made  some  reputation  but 
little  cash.  Miall  told  him  he  would  have  made  him 
assistant  editor  of  the  Nonconformist  but  for  want  of 
funds.  In  those  early  days  a  plain-spoken  friend  told 
him : — 

You  talk  of  your  power  of  writing  a  long  letter  with  very 
little  material,  but  that  is  a  mere  trifle  to  your  facility  for  building 
up  a  formidable  theory  on  precious  slight  foundations. — (P.  35.) 

An  acute  criticism  of  a  permanent  characteristic  of 
the  philosopher.  Of  the  persistence  of  this  faculty  in 
later  years  Sir  Francis  Galton  tells  an  amusing  story 
of  how  Spencer  insisted  on  explaining  the  origin  of  the 
lines  on  the  thumb  by  assuming  that  the  sweat  pores 
lay  between  the  ridges,  whereas  they  really  are  at  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  a  fact  which  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  his  argument,  as  other  facts  knock  the  bottom  out 
of  many  of  his  other  theories. 

He  had  the  usual  experiences  of  young  authors. 
His  article  on  "  Honesty  the  Best  Policy,"  of  which 
he  thought  very  highly,  was  rejected  by  Taifs  Maga- 
zine and  many  others.  He  made  drawings  for  design- 
ing docks,  wrote  manifestoes  for  the  Liberation 
Society,  invented  a  new  plan  of  stitching,  and  pro- 
posed to  use  steel  plates  in  boot  soles.  His 
other  inventions  include  an  improved  skate,  a 
binding  pin,  a  planing  machine,  and  a  type  compos- 
ing engine.  The  binding  pin  brought  in  ^45,  the 
others  nothing.  He  tried  his  hand  at  poetry  without 
success,  and  then  went  back  to  railway  engineering 
from  1845-8.  He  did  not,  however,  abandon  the 
press,  and  after  what  he  describes  as  seven  and  a  half 
years  of  the  seemingly  futile  part  of  his  life  he  was 
fairly  launched  in  journalism  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
post  of  sub-editor  of  the  Economist  in  December, 
1848. 


He  was  now  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  In  1S50  his 
first  book, "  Social  Statics,"  was  published  and  his  career 
as  philosopher  was  begun.  He  was  zealous  even  to 
slaying  against  State  Education  in  any  shape  or 
form,  and  his  uncompromising  polemic  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  He  was  still  unsettled, 
thought  of  emigrating  to  New  Zealand,  and  tried  a 
month's  experiment  in  vegetarianism.  In  1853  he 
left  the  Economist,  spent  a  small  legacy  in  travelling 
on  the  Continent,  and  published  a  paper  on  "  The 
Universal  Postulate,"  which  was  the  forerunner  of 
his  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  with  which  the  formu- 
lation of  the  "  Synthetic  Philosophy  "  may  be  said  to 
have  begun. 

His  philosophy,  and  the  high  hopes  which  the 
author  entertained  as  to  the  influence  which  it  would 
have  upon  the  human  race,  had  a  fatal  precursor  in  a 
smoke-consuming  fireplace  which  he  had  invented. 
He  wrote  of  this  invention  :  "  It  is  extremely  simple, 
will  possess  many  advantages,  and  can,  I  think, 
scarcely  fail  to  succeed."  A  little  later  he  wrote, 
"  I  am  sanguine  of  success,  and  hope  to  combine 
many  advantages  besides  smoke-consuming."  But 
still  later  he  confessed  his  failure  :  "  The  smoke-con- 
suming fireplace  ended  in  smoke.  Smoke  would  not 
behave  as  I  expected  it  to  do." — (P.  83.) 

It  was  just  the  same  with  his  philosophical  system. 
Like  the  smoke-consuming  fireplace,  it  was  a  very 
good  occupation  for  me  as  being  alike  new  and 
interesting,"  but  human  nature,  like  the  smoke,  would 
not  behave  as  he  expected  it  to  do.  Writing  late  in 
life  to  Moncure  D.  Conway,  who  had  urged  him  to 
help  in  an  effort  to  combat  Jingoism,  Spencer 
said  : — 

You  appear  to  think,  as  I  used  to  think  in  earlier  days,  that 
mankind  are  rational  beings,  and  that  when  a  thing  has  been 
demonstrated  they  will  be  convinced.  Everything  proves  the 
contrary.  A  man  is  a  bundle  of  passions  which  severally  u*e 
his  reason  to  get  gratification,  and  the  result  in  all  times  and 
places  depends  on  what  passions  are  dominant. — (P.  450.) 

The  "smoke  would  not  behave."  This  is  not  the 
place  to  describe,  much  less  criticise,  the  "  Synthetic 
Philosophy."  He  devoted  thirty-six  years  of  unweary- 
ing labour  to  its  elaboration.  The  idea  of  co-ordinat- 
ing all  human  knowledge  in  order  to  demonstrate  his 
great  conception  of  society  as  an  organism  evolving 
slowly  under  the  inexorable  law  of  universal  causation 
was  luminous  and  inspiring.  But  the  attempt  to  make 
mankind  draw  from  such  a  theory  the  reasonable 
deduction  that  it  was  unwise  to  monkey  with  the 
evolutionary  process  was  a  failure.  Mankind  refused 
to  draw  that  deduction. 

The  world  is  far  more  infatuated  to-day  with  the 
notion  of  improving  the  condition  of  mankind  by 
social  legislation  than  it  was  when  Herbert  Spencer 
began  to  write.  The  great  prophet  of  laissez  fair* 
survived  to  see  Social  Reform  adopted  as  the  plat- 
form of  both  political  parties.  His  earliest  protest 
was  against  any  kind  of  State  education.  He  lived 
to  see  State  education  made  both  free  and  universal, 
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He  was  always  passionate  for  peace,  and  the  last  days 
of  his  life  were  embittered  by  a  war  so  wicked,  so 
wanton  as  to  justify  his  despairing  cry,  "  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  country." — (P.  449.) 

III.— PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

But  despite  all  discouragement  he  laboured  on 
amid  difficulties  of  ill-health  which  are  almost  incred- 
ible. Writing  the  "  Principles  of  Psychology  "  led  to 
a  nervous  breakdown  : — 

From  that  time  onwards  (1858)  throughout  the  rest  of  my  life 
I  have  never  had  a  sound  night.  Always  my  sleep,  very  inade- 
quate in  quantity,  has  been  a  succession  of  bits  ;  not  the  broken 
<4eep  resulting  from  an  occasional  turning  over  while  half  awake, 
l»ut  having  frequent  breaks  with  no  sense  of  sleepiness,  and  long 
intervals  with  no  sleep  at  all.  .  .  .  For  eighteen  months  I  did 
nothing.  Even  reading  a  column  of  a  newspaper  brought  on  a 
sensation  of  fulness  in  the  head  ;  and  when,  in  the  winter  of 
1856-7,  I  at  length  undertook  to  write  the  article  on  "  Progress : 
k<  Law  and  Cause,"  the  effort  entailed  was  very  trying. — 
(1*.  530.) 

"  Facts  and  Comments,"  his  last  book,  was  written 
in  two  years  at  the  rate  of  ten  lines  a  day.  But  his 
inability  to  work  consecutively  dated  from  the  sixties. 
In  1868  he  Wrote  his  "Psychology"  in  the  racket- 
court  of  a  public-house  in  Pentonville.  After  playing 
rackets  for  twenty  minutes  with  his  secretary,  he 
would  adjourn  to  the  adjacent  shed,  sit  down  and 
dictate  his  philosophy  for  twenty  minutes,  then 
resume  his  game,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  fore- 
noon.— (P.  142.) 

Whether  in  a  racket-court  at  King's  Cross,  or  in  a  sports 
field  at  Kensal  Green,  or  in  a  boat  on  the  Serpentine,  or  under 
the  trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  a  train 
of  abstract  thinking,  and  to  dictate  to  his  secretary  as  serenely 
as  if  he  were  in  the  privacy  of  his  study. — (P.  503.) 

Financial  difficulties  were  not  lacking,  although 
they  were  fortunately  not  of  long  duration.  Add  to 
this  a  far  from  equable  temperament.  Sir  Francis 
Galton  says : — 

He  was  very  thin-skinned  under  criticism  and  shrank  from 
argument ;  it  excited  him  over-much,  and  was  really  bad  for 
his  health.  His  common  practice  when  pressed  in  a  difficult 
position  was  to  finger  his  pulse,  and  saying,  "  I  must  not  talk 
any  more,"  to  abruptly  leave  the  discussion  unfinished. — 
(P.  5oi.) 

Despite  his  perseverance  under  great  difficulties  it 
was  always  his  fancy  to  pose  as  an  idler.  He 
says : — 

I  tended  always  to  be  an  idler.  Action  resulted  only  under 
the  prompting  of  a  much-desired  end,  and  even  then  it  was 
with  some  reluctance  that  1  worked  at  things  needful  for  achieving 
the  end.  On  looking  at  the  series  of  my  books,  and  at  the 
amount  of  material  brought  together  in  them,  as  well  as  the 
thinking  shown,  it  appears  to  be  a  necessary  implication  that  I 
have  been  a  hard  worker.  The  inference  is  quite  wrong,  how- 
ever. In  the  first  place,  that  which  I  have  done  has  been  done 
only  under  pressure  of  a  great  object  :  and  even  under  that 
pressure  it  has  been  done  with  a  very  moderate  activity. — 
(P.  529.) 

He  did  what  he  did  thanks  to  his  extremely 
methodical  character,  his  capacity  of  detachment  of 
mind,  and  the  excellent  service  of  his  secretaries,  His 
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work  was  essentially  reflective,  demanding  the  leisure 
of  the  ruminants.    He  said  himself : — 

It  seems  possible  that  the  slow  rate  of  progress,  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  more  quiet  thinking  than  there  would  have  been  had  I 
worked  at  the  ordinary  rate,  was  beneficial. — (P.  531.) 

He  always  began  the  day  by  reading  the  Times : — 

This  reading  of  the  paper  was  the  first  order  of  the  day,  and 
moreover  was  always  done  in  a  certain  sequence — summary  first, 
then  the  gist  of  the  leading  articles,  followed  by  the  foreign 
news  and  then  the  miscellaneous  lews — this  was  the  order  down 
to  the  last  month  of  his  life,  when  he  usually  dropped  asleep 
before  it  had  proceeded  far.— (P.  504.) 

In  his  mature  life  he  found  it  almost  as  indispens- 
able to  spend  the  afternoon  at  the  Athenaeum  as  to 
devote  the  morning  to  the  Times, 

Sir  Francis  Galton  gives  an  amusing  account  of 
Spencer  on  a  committee  of  the  Athenaeum  haranguing 
the  butcher  on  the  heinousness  of  his  offence  in  supr 
plying  meat  that  contained  "  an  undue  proportion  of 
connective  tissue  "  : — 

Spencer  insisted  on  treating  the  peUiest  questions  as  matters 
of  serious  import,  whose  principles  had  to  be  fully  argued  and 
understood  before  action  shoufd  be  taken,  with  the  consequence 
that  we  made  no  progress. — (P.  509.) 

The  philosopher  was  not  an  easy  man  to  live  with. 
His  friends  admit  "  his  want  of  tact,  bluntness  of 
speech,  lack  of  quick  and  true  perception  of  character, 
and  impatience  with  the  weaknesses  of  average  human 
nature." 

He  was  always  ready  to  teach  his  grandmother  to 
suck  eggs,  and  irritated  when  she  would  not  profit  by 
his  wisdom.  He  was  as  scrupulous  as  a  Quaker  or 
the  Pharisee  about  small  things — the  tithe,  the  mint, 
the  anise,  and  the  cummin.  Nor  did  he,  like  the 
Pharisee,  neglect  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law. 
He  refused  to  go  to  Lord  Derby's  Levde  to  meet 
the  Tsar  because  of  his  scruples  as  to  wearing  Leve'e 
dress,  nor  would  he  go  without  one,  for  it  would  make 
him  conspicuous.  When  he  played  whist,  "  it  was 
an  understanding  that  he  would  pay  his  losings  when 
he  lost,  but  would  not  accept  winnings  when  he  won. 
This  was  his  invariable  rule." — (P.  505.)  He  refused 
all  honorary  titles,  and  generally  carried  out  with 
cast-iron  consistency  his  conception  of  duty.  A 
man  to  revere ;  but  hardly  a  man  to  love.  He  had 
too  many  angles,  and  he  regarded  it  as  a  religious 
duty  to  keep  them  sharply  angular. 

His  limitations  contributed  to  his  concentration. 
He  boasted  of  his  lack  of  general  culture.  Writing 
to  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  he  says  : — 

Not  only  could  I  have  shown  no  education  equivalent  to  a 
university  honours  degree,  but  I  could  have  shown  none  equiva- 
lent to  the  lowest  degree  a  university  gives.  ...  I  am  in  fact 
constitutionally  idle.  I  doubt  whether  during  all  these  years  I 
ever  read  any  serious  book  for  an  hour  at  a  stretch. — (P.  418.) 

If  you  ask  how  there  comes  such  an  amount  of  incorporated 
facts  as  is  found  in  "  Social  Statics,"  my  reply  is  that  when 
preparing  to  write  it  I  read  up  in  those  directions  in  which  I 
expected  to  find  materials  for  generalisation.  I  did  not  trouble 
myself  with  the  generalisations  of  others.  All  my  life  long  I 
have  been  a  thinker,  and  not  a  reader,  being  able  to  say  with 
Hobbes  that  •  *  if  I  had  read  as  much  as  other  men  I  should  have 
known  as  little."— -(P.  490.)  T 
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IV. — THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

In  this  "  Life  and  Letters "  we  have  Herbert 
Spencer's  philosophy  in  tabloids,  so  far  as  relates  to 
its  practical  bearing  on  life.  For  instance,  he  told 
John  Stuart  Mill  in  1867  :— 

To  me  the  limitation  of  the  functions  of  the  State  is  the  ques- 
tion of  questions,  in  comparison  with  which  all  other  political 
questions  are  trivial. — (P.  139.) 

To  him  electoral  changes  were  important  only  so 
far  as  they  promised  to  make  men  freer.  But  he 
speedily  discovered  that  male  democracy  spelled 
despotism.  He  feared  that  to  emancipate  women 
would  restrict  and  diminish  liberty  by  strengthening 
the  hands  of  authority  and  give  a  stimulus  to  all 
kinds  of  State  administration.  Of  the  despotic 
tendencies  of  the  working  classes  he  was  thoroughly 
convinced.    He  wrote  in  1895  : — 

They  are  rapidly  proving  themselves  unfit  for  the  condition  of 
liberty,  and  they  are  busy  unconsciously  organising  for  them- 
selves a  tyranny  which  will  put  them  under  as  strong  a  restraint 
as,  or  a  stronger  restraint  than,  before. 

Mankind  in  these  latter  days  seemed  to  him  to  be 
rapidly  retrogressing  through  militarism  to  slavery. 
As  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  Socialistic  reform  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  : — 

The  final  outcome  of  the  policy  in  favour  with  philanthropists 
and  legislators  is  a  form  of  society  like  that  which  existed  in 
ancient  Peru,  where  every  tenth  man  was  an  official  controlling 
the  other  nine ;  where  the  regulation  went  to  the  extreme  of 
inspecting  every  household  to  see  that  it  was  well  a  i  ministered, 
the  furniture  in  good  order,  and  the  children  properly  managed  ; 
and  where  the  effect  of  this  universal  regulation  of  conduct  was 
the  production  of  a  character  such  that  the  en f: -bled  society 
went  down  like  a  house  of  cards  before  a  handful  of  Spaniards. 
-(P.  420.) 

When  he  was  consulted  by  the  Japanase  about  the 
introduction  of  Western  civilisation  he  gave  them  very 
conservative  advice,  recommending  them  to  keep  the 
Europeans  out  and  to  forbid  all  intermarriage  between 
Japanese  and  other  nations.  He  was  also  an  advo- 
cate for  excluding  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  from 
white  men's  countries.  He  was  dead  against  Free 
Libraries,  even  against  that  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  against  Free  Education ;  but  he  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  Free  Law.  His  idea  was,  first,  that  the  law 
should  be  codified,  and,  secondly,  that  it  should  be 
administered  free  of  expense  to  litigants  by  the  State. 
He  thus  explains  how  this  system  would  be 
worked : — 

On  complaint  being  made  to  the  local  authority  that  some 
aggression  had  been  committed  or  some  non-fulfilment  of  an 
agreement,  the  first  step  might  be  that  of  sending  an  appointed 
functionary — an  officer  of  first  instance — to  interview  jointly  the 
two  disputants,  and  hear  from  them  their  respective  statements, 
and  explain  to  them  the  law  affecting  the  matter.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  wrong  is  clear  enough,  and 
the  opinion  of  this  official  on  the  matter  would  suffice  to  effect 
a  settlement.  In  cases  where  one  of  the  disputants  did  not 
yield,  or  in  cases  where  the  official  himself  was  in  doubt,  there 
would  then  be  a  reference  to  a  higher  legal  authority,  before 
whom,  with  the  aid  of  this  officer  of  first  instance,  the  case  would 
be  set  forth  and  who  would  himself  cross-examine  the  parties  in 
respect  of  the  transaction. — (P.  360.) 

Uo  .vas  very  gloomy  in  his  old  age.    He  predicted 


the  coming  of  a  dreadful  catastrophe  for  the  United 
States.    Of  this  he  said  : — 

I  do  not  feel  the  slightest  doubt.  The  Americans  are  now 
beginning  to  reap  the  far-reaching  and  widely-diffused  conse- 
quences of  their  admiration  for  smart  prigs  and  the  general  mer- 
cantile laxity.— (January  1 8th,  1895.) 

Of  Christendom  in  general  he  had  no  words  with 
which  to  express  his  disgust.  He  wrote  to  Dr. 
Cazelles : — 

Elsewhere  I  have  spoken  of  the  nations  of  Europe  as  a 
hundred  million  pagans  masquerading  as  Christians.  ^  Not 
unfrequently  in  private  intercourse  I  have  found  myself  trying  to 
convert  Christians  to  Christianity,  but  have  invariably  failed. 
The  truth  is  that  priests  and  people  alike,  while  taking  their 
nominal  creed  from  the  New  Testament,  take  their  real  creed 
from  Homer.  Not  Christ,  but  Achilles  is  their  ideal.  One  day 
in  the  week  they  profess  the  creed  of  forgiveness,  and  six  days 
in  the  week  they  inculcate  and  practise  the  creed  of  revenge. 
On  Sunday  they  promise  to  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves, 
and  on  Monday  treat  with  utter  scorn  anyone  who  proposes  to 
act  out  that  promise  in  dealing  with  inferior  peoples.  Nay, 
they  have  even  intensified  the  spirit  of  revenge  inherited  from 
barbarians. — (P.  400.) 

Again  he  adjured  Mr.  Wilfrid  S.  Blunt : — 

I  wish  you  would  emphasise  more  strongly  the  gigantic  lie 
daily  enacted — the  contrast  between  the  Christian  professions 
and  the  pagan  actions,  and  the  perpetual  insult  to  One  they  call 
Omniscient  in  thinking  that  they  can  compound  for  atrocious 
deeds  by  laudatory  words. — (P.  413.) 

He  had  no  hope  for  the  future.  "  It  is  useless,"  he 
said,  "  to  resist  the  wave  of  barbarism.  There  is  a 
bad  time  coming,  and  civilised  mankind  will  (morally) 
be  uncivilised  before  civilisation  can  again  advance. 
The  universal  aggressiveness  and  universal  culture  of 
blood-thirst  will  bring  back  military  despotism,  out  of 
which,  after  many  generations,  partial  freedom  may 
again  emerge. — (P.  410.) 

"  The  resurgence  of  barbarism "  caused  him  to 
"  look  at  the  state  of  the  world  in  dismay."  "  I  have 
for  a  long  time  past  (1893)  seen  ^e  inevitableness  of 
the  tremendous  disasters  that  are  coming.  Happily 
we  shall  be  out  of  it  before  the  crash  comes." — 
(P.  325.) 

He  felt  at  times  so  disgusted  with  the  human  race 
that  he  would  have  contemplated  with  equanimity  its 
total  destruction.  He  prophesied  in  vain  against  the 
coming  Deluge.  But  I  would  not  like  to  conclude  this 
rapid  survey  of  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  book 
with  such  a  message  of  gloom.  I  prefer  to  close  with 
the  quotation  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Skilton  in 
1895  :— 

The  sole  thing  about  which  I  feel  confident  is  that  no  higher 
types  of  social  organisation  can  grow  until  international  antag- 
onisms and,  consequently,  wars  cease.  .  .  .  You  have  faith  in 
teaching,  which  I  have  not.  You  believe  men  are  going  to  be 
changed  in  their  conduct  by  being  shown  what  line  of  conduct 
is  rational.  I  believe  no  such  thing.  Men  are  not  rational 
beings  as  commonly  supposed.  Man  is  a  bundle  of  instincts, 
feelings,  sentiments,  which  severally  seek  their  gratification  .  .  . 
There  is  no  hope  for  the  future  save  in  the  slow  modification  of 
human  nature  under  social  discipline.  Not  teaching,  but  action 
is  the  requisite  cause.  To  liave  to  lead  generation  after  genera- 
tion  a  life  that  is  honest  and  sympathetic  is  the  one  indispensable 
thing  ...  I  have  but  one  message — Bs  honest ;  regard  the 
equitable  claim*  of  otiiers  while   maintaining   your  own. 
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The  disregard  of  all  save  personal  interests  is  the  underly- 
ing cause  of  your  present  state  'and  impending  disaster. — 
(P-  367.) 

The  portrait  sketch  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  ;« 
reproduced  from  the  book  by  the  permission  of  th  $ 
Trustees.  The  volume  contains  a  facsimile  of  proot 
of  p.  145  of  "The  Principles  of  Biology."  This 
facsimile  is  interesting  because  it  bears  in  the  margin 
a  note  by  Spencer  to  the  effect  that  the  proof  has 
been  criticised  by  Huxley,  who  had  signified  by  a 


sketch  (reproduced  here)  that  "he  cannot  lay  hold 
of  anything." 


"MODERN  MARRIAGE  AND  HOW  TO  BEAR  IT.' 


IN  "  Modern  Marriage  and  How  to  Bear  It " 
(T.  Werner  Laurie.     232  pp.     3s.  6d.);  Mrs. 
Maud  Churton  Braby  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
success.    She  has  written  an  original  book  upon  the 
most  threadbare  of  all  subjects,  in  which  she  has  been 
as  witty  as  she  is  wise.    It  is  a  book  sui  generis — a 
sign  of  the  times,  a  book  over  which  Mrs.  Grundy  will 
wring  her  hands,  which  will  probably  suggest  another 
diatribe  to  Father  Vaughan,  and  yet  a  book  which, 
for  all  its  apparent  cynicism  and  flippancy,  is  packed 
full  of  good  sense,  sound  morality,  and  admirable 
advice.  The  frankness  with  which  this  young  married 
woman  accepts  as  natural  and  inevitable  customs  and 
practices  of  modern  society  which  women  have  hitherto 
never  seriously  discussed  in  books  is  almost  appalling. 
No  other  book  written  by 
a  woman  —  outside  the 
realm  of  fiction— has  ever 
treated   the  problem  of 
modern    marriage  with 
such  airy  unconsciousness 
of  saying  anything  dread- 
ful.   This  enfant  terrible^ 
who  is  grown  up,  married, 
and  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren,  is  absolutely  un- 
aware that  she  is  saying 
anything  that  anyone  will 
consider  shocking  or  im- 
proper.    She  discusses 
everything,  airs  in  the  form 
of  dialogues  the  most  ap- 
palling  heresies    as  to 
leasehold  marriage,  free 
love,  polygamy,  and  what 
she  calls  duogamy,  not  as 
if  these  institutions  related 
to  savage  tribes  at  the  An- 
tipodes, but  as  possibilities 
which  are   being  tried 
every  day  and  any  day  in 
the  heart  of  Christendom, 
and  condemns  them  as 
remedies  worse  than  the 
disease. 

It  is  a  book  naked  and 
unashamed,  written  by  a 


woman  of  the  world  with  the  naive  simplicity  of  an 
innocent  child,  and  arriving  on  the  whole  at  conclusions 
worthy  of  any  mother  in  Israel.    It  is  a  book  full  of 
profound  wisdom  irradiated  by  a  pleasant  wit,  and 
suffused  with  the  glow  of  a  genuine  human  sympathy. 
One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  frank  discussion 
of  the  most  vital  of  all  subjects  is  the  reticence  im- 
posed by  convention  upon  the  sex  which  is  most  con- 
cerned in  its  right  solution.  The  conventional  woman 
must  wear  a  mask,  speak  in  a  falsetto,  and  assume  an 
ignorance  though  she  has  it  not.    Mrs.  Braby  does 
none  of  these  things.     She  exults  and  glories  in 
motherhood,  but  she  does  not  disguise  the  fact  that 
the  cult  of  maternity  is  a  horrible  aggravation  of  the 
lot  of  the  "  undesired."    Her  practical  recommenda- 
tions are  shrewd  and  sen- 
sible.    That  which  will 
probably  provoke  most 
outcry  and  be  -regarded 
as  the  scandal  of  the  book 
is  that  in  which  she  as- 
sumes that  every  one  has 
accepted  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  conti  oiling 
parentage,  and,  therefore, 
that  she  is  bound  duly  to 
protest  against  the  abuse 
of  a  doctrine  which  in 
itself  she  no  more  feels 
herself  called  to  discuss 
than  to  question  the  law 
of  gravitation.  If  Tolstoy 
be  right  in  declaring  that 
"  the   relations  between 
the  sexes  are  searching 
for  a  new  form,  the  old 
one  is  falling  to  pieces," 
then  "  Modern  Marriage 
and  How  to  Bear   It " 
renders  good  service  in 
setting  forth  with  esprit 
and    good    humour  a 
serious  woman's  serious 
convictions    as    to  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the 
j  institution  of  the  family 
Maud  Cburton  BnAgtiz  ^lf@d  home. 
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A  BATCH  OF  BIOGRAPHIES. 

Last  month  brought  us  an  unusual  number  of 
interesting  biographies,  the  most  important  of  which, 
that  of  Herbert  Spencer,  is  dealt  with  as  the  Book  of 
the  Month.  The  next  in  importance  is  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Mackabe,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  (Watts  and  Co.  2  vols.  16s.  356  pp. 
and  350  pp.).  Mr.  Mackabe  has  done  his  work  care- 
fully, sympathetically,  and  well.  He  has  illustrated  it 
by  several  portraits  of  Mr.  Holyoake  at  various  ages, 
and  has  added  to  it  a  contribution  towards  jhe 
bibliography  of  his  writings.  It  is  well  indexed,  and 
is  a  valuable  record  of  one  of  the  most  useful  lives  of 
the  Victorian  era.  Mr.  Holyoake  came  into  contact 
with  many  of  the  most  noteworthy  persons  of  his  time, 
but  there  were  few,  even  among  the  best,  who  could  be 
compared  to  him  for  nobility  of  character,  unselfish- 
ness of  aim,  courage  of  conviction,  or  who  rendered 
more  useful  services  in  their  day  and  generation. 

The  next  biography  to  be  noticed  records  the 
memory  of  a  man  of  genius  whose  name  was  at  one 
time  in  every  mouth.  The  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Kenealy, 
by  his  daughter  Arabella  (John  Long.  303  pp.  16s.), 
revives  memories  of  a  great  controversy  which  at  one 
time  distracted  England  almost  as  much  as  the 
Dreyfus  case  distracted  France.  Dr.  Kenealy  was  a 
poet,  a  scholar,  a  man  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  who  at  one  time  bade  fair  to 
become  Lord  Chief  Justice,  but  he  sacrificed  every- 
thing in  his  devotion  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  justice,  which  was  for  him  incarnate  in  the 
bulky  person  of  the  Tichborne  claimant.  Even  those 
who  are  most  firmly  convinced  that  the  claimant  was 
none  other  than  Arthur  Orton  must  recognise  with 
admiration  the  magnificent  chivalry  with  which  Dr. 
Kenealy  sacrificed  his  professional  career  oh  behalf 
of  a  man  whom  he  sincerely  believed  to  be  the 
victim  of  injustice.  His  daughter,  with  the  aid  of  his 
autobiography,  succeeds  in  presenting  a  vivid  and 
attractive  picture  of  a  man  who,  however  mistaken  he 
may  have  been,  was  possessed  by  an  almost  sublime 
self-confidence,  and  whose  indomitable  defiance  alike 
of  his  physical  weakness  and  of  his  professional  pre- 
judice was  almost  heroic. 

The  third  biography  is  that  of  Colonel  Saunderson, 
the  genial,  militant  Orangeman.  His  memoirs  are  all 
written  by  Mr.  Reginald  Lucas,  formerly  M.P.  for 
Portsmouth  (John  Murray.  395  pp.  12s.).  Witty, 
eloquent,  defiant,  indomitable,  everyone  who  knew 
him,  especially  those  who  fought  him,  delighted  in 
him,  and  in  this  book  Mr.  Lucas  has  succeeded  in 
enabling  those  who  never  had  the  pleasure  of  his 
personal  acquaintance  to  understand  something  of 
his  charm.  No  one  dealt  harder  blows  in  better 
temper.  He  was  a  rollicking  broth  of  a  boy,  who 
fought  the  Home  Rulers  hard  all  the  week,  preached 


s  Tmons  on  Sunday,  and  amused  himself,  whenever 
he  could'  get  a  chance  and  an  opportunity,  in 
building  and  sailing  yachts.  He  was  a  fine  type  of 
the  Protestant  Irishman,  almost  the  only  articulate 
specimen  of  the  kind.  Unfortunately  he  has  left  no 
successor. 

Mrs.  Bcsant s  Autobiography  is  not  a  new  book, 
but  a  third  edition  (Fisher  Unwin.  5s.).  It  deserves 
notice,  however,  if  for  nothing  else  than  the  fact  that 
in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  Mrs.  Besant  deems 
it  her  duty  to  place  on  record  that  after  nineteen 
years  of  strenuous  activity  all  over  the  world,  Theo- 
sophy  has  been  for  her  a  source  of  unceasing  peace 
and  joy.  "Never  once,"  she  says,  "has  my  faith  in 
it  faltered  or  a  cloud  of  distrust  floated  across  the  sky. 
Life  has  grown  more  and  more  intelligible,  and  death 
an  incident  in  an  ever-widening  life." 

TRAVEL  IN  CHINA  AND  TIBET. 

Two  of  last  month's  travel-books  dealt  with  pioneer 
exploration  journeys,  both  of  extreme  difficulty  and 
hardship,  and  both  across  China  and  Tibet.  One, 
the  narrative  of  which  makes  an  unusually  good  travel- 
book,  written  with  much  freshness  and  with  no  super- 
fluous personal  details  to  mar  it,  is  Mr.  R.  F.  John- 
ston's From  Peking  to  Mandalay  (Murray.  Map, 
index,  and  illustrations.  15s.  net.  448  pp.).  The  writer, 
who  has  long  experience  of  the  Far  East,  permanently 
resides  there,  I  infer,  and  speaks  and  reads  Chinese, 
took  a  long  overland  journey  from  Hankow  in  China 
to  Pihamo  in  Tibet.  No  harm  happened  to  him, 
though  at  times  no  responsibility  was  taken  by 
the  officials  for  his  life.  The  Tibetan  part 
of  his  book  is  perhaps  more  interesting  than 
the  Chinese  part.  In  Tibet  he  generally  had 
jraks  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  men,  and  more  often 
women,  as  porters.  The  account  he  gives  of  the 
wild  flowers  of  Eastern  Tibet — wild  flowers  probably 
unclassified  of  any  botanist — makes  a  flower-lover 
burn  with  envy  of  anyone  who  has  seen  them.  The 
animals  of  the  region,  too,  seem  most  interesting. 
On  the  whole,  he  found  the  difficulties  of  his  almost 
unknown  route  "  by  no  means  so  serious  as  I  had 
been  led  to  expect."  The  last  chapter,  dealing  with  the 
Chinese,  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all.  Mr. 
Johnston  contradicts  certain  commonly  accepted  ideas, 
as,  for  instance,  that  the  whole  system  of  Chinese 
government  is  rotten.  There  are  hundreds  of  admir- 
able officials,  he  asserts,  zealous  and  single-minded  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  China  are  quite  unconscious  of  being 
oppressed.  They  are  also  exceedingly  orderly  and 
law-abiding.  "  During  more  than  two  years  in  Wei- 
haiwei  I  have  tried  Englishmen  and  Japanese  for 
being  *  drunk  and  disorderly,'  but  never  a  single 
Chinese."    The  next  fifteen  years,  the  writer  thinks, 

will  decide  the  cS^((j>^(^^s  future  history. 
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A  PERILOUS  HONEYMOON  TRIP. 

From  Pekin  to  Sikkim  (Murray.  Map,  illustrations, 
and  index.  12s.  net.  297  pp.)  was  the  journey 
undertaken  by  the  Count  de  Lesdain  and  his  bride  of 
nineteen.  It  was  a  journey  of  immense  hardship,  dis- 
comfort, and  even  peril ;  yet,  as  he  says,  at  the  end  of 
it  they  had  the  pleasant  feeling  of  having  succeeded 
at  all  points ;  "  of  having  for  the  first  time  crossed 
Tibet  from  north  to  south,  and  of  having  entered 
India  from  China,  while  all  others  who  had  attempted 
this  had  met  with  pitiable  failure."  The  young  wife 
had  typhoid  fever,  the  men  lost  heart,  and  the  revolver 
had  to  be  used  to  them ;  food  nearly  ran  out,  and 
there  were  many  other  drawbacks  and  difficulties. 
The  rarely  visited  desert  (so-called)  of  Ordos  and 
some  of  the  Desert  of  Gobi  were  crossed,  and,  of 
course,  there  was  much  extreme  cold  at  high  altitudes. 
Moreover,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  maps 
Once  showed  large  lakes  where  no  lakes  existed.  But 
the  Count  de  Lesdain,  though  evidently  an  excellent 
traveller,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  quite  that  in- 
comparable gift  of  graphic  description  which  makes 
so  many  Frenchmen  such  admirable  travel-book 
writers.  . 

THROUGH  UNKNOWN  LABRADOR. 

Mrs.  Leonidas  Hubbard's  account  of  her  journey 
through  unknown  Labrador  had  the  result  of 
proving  that  what  were  supposed  to  be  two  rivers 
are,  in  reality,  only  one.  The  journey  was  under- 
taken partly  to  carry  out  her  husband's  work,  and 
partly,  I  gather,  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the 
charge  of  having  rashly  attempted  an  impossible 
task.  The  journey  was  576  miles,  and  lasted  exactly 
two  months;  while  the  expedition  was  more  than 
justified  by  the  rectifications  it  has  made  in  the  maps 
of  Labrador.  But  Mrs.  Hubbard,  too,  has  not  the 
gift  of  graphic  descriptive  writing,  and  the  book  is 
rather  disappointing  and,  truth  to  tell,  rather  common- 
place. Moreover,  as  is  so  often-  the  case  with 
women's  travel-writing,  there  is  too  much  purely  per- 
sonal matter.  Of  course  in  difficulty  and  danger  the 
expedition  was  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
two  China-Tibet  journeys.  (Murray.  Map,  index, 
and  illustration.    10s.  6d.  net.    333  pp.) 

Other  informing  volumes. 
Mr.  Havelock  Ellis's  interesting  and  sympathetic 
study  of  The  Soul  of  Spain  is  as  much  a  study  of 
the  people  themselves — of  certain  of  their  artists 
(Velasquez  in  particular),  and  of  one  of  their  most 
remarkable  novelists  (Juan  Valera) — as  a  book  of 
travel.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  deals 
with  "  The  Women  of  Spain " ;  it  will  certainly 
correct  many  common  misconceptions.  Other 
chapters  deal  with  Granada,  Segovia,  Seville,  and 
Monserrat.  Anyone  visiting  Spain  would  do  well 
to  read  this  volume  first  (Constable.  7s.  6d.  net. 
414  pp.,  with  index). 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Axel 
Munthe's  Memories  and  Vagaries  has  just  appeared. 


They  are  sketches,  chiefly  of  Paris  and  Italy,  rather 
melancholy,  often  delicate  and  graceful,  with  much 
feeling  and  literary  charm — a  kind  of  writing  which 
many  attempt  and  in  which  few  succeed.  Needless 
to  say,  this  writer  is  one  of  the  few.  (Murray.  5s. 
net.    227  pp.) 

I  have  received  volume  I.  of  Mr.  A.  Wyatt  Tilby's 
History  of  the  English  People  Overseas^  to  be  com- 
pleted in  two  more  volumes.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
somewhat  haphazard  way  the  British  Empire  has  been 
built  up.  Volume  I.  deals  with  Virginia  and  the  lost 
American  colonies,  with  India,  and  the  discovery  and 
rediscovery  of  Australasia.  At  present  the  writer  has 
not  brought  the  reader  beyond  the  period  when 
colonies  (or  "  plantations  ")  ceased  to  be  considered 
as  dumping  grounds  for  human  refuse,  and  hardly 
beyond  the  time  when  they  were  considered  as  possible 
irofitable  sources  of  revenue  to  the  mother-country. 
(Griffiths.    15s.  net.    453  pp.  Index.) 

It  is  military  men  and  Anglo-Indians  who  will 
chiefly  be  interested  in  Colonel  Younghusband's  Story 
of  the  Guides  ;  the  famous  Indian  regiment,  founded 
by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  over  sixty  years  ago.  The 
Guides  were  to  be  sensibly  clad,  at  a  time  when 
soldiers  were  often  very  foolishly  clad.  For  instance, 
they  were  to  wear  not  scarlet,  but  khaki,  arid  loose 
garments,  not  tight,  with  strong  boots.  They  were 
to  be  picked  wherever  they  could  be  found — trust- 
worthy men,  who  could  at  a  moment's  notice  act  as 
guides  to  troops  in  the  field;  who  could  collect 
trustworthy  intelligence;  and  give  hard  blows  as 
well  as  take  them.  From  the  continuous  service 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged  they  have  evidently 
more  than  justified  Sir  Henry  Lawrence's  original 
idea.  The  last  chapter  describes  their  fort,  with 
its  garden  and  grounds,  and  their  daily  life.  Many 
a  boy  would  be  greatly  interested  in  this  book. 
(Macmillan.    Net  7s.  6d.    198  pp.  Index.) 

"education,  personality,  and  crime." 

This  is  the  title  of  a  very  remarkable  and  inte- 
resting book  written  by  Dr.  Alfred  Wilson  (Alfred 
Green  and  Co.  296  pp.  7s.  6d.).  The  author  calls  it 
"  A  practical  treatise  built  up  on  scientific  details, 
dealing  with  difficult  social  problems."  It  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  fearsome  diagrams  showing  nerve-cells 
in  the  brain,  and  out  of  it,  which  make  the  volume 
look  like  a  popular  handbook  on  anatomy.  It  is 
really  a  popular  presentation  of  facts  which  have 
come  under  the  author's  notice  in  his  practice,  and  in 
his  observation  of  criminals,  of  whom  he  has  studied 
about  two  hundred. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  the  book  is 
the  account  of  a  girl  patient  of  his,  whom  he  calls 
Mary  Barnes,  who  had  no  fewer  than  ten  different 
personalities,  none  of  them  particularly  worth  much. 
These  personalities  differed  completely  in  character. 
She  could  swim  in  one  personality,  and  could  not  in 
another.  In  her  ninth  personality  she  was  blind  and 
imbecile.    In  her  normal  personality  she  was  intensely 
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moral.  In  her  tenth  personality  she  was  a  thief  and 
a  potential  murderess.  In  one  personality  she  wrote 
from  right  to  left,  in  another  from  left  to  right.  Dr. 
Wilson  thinks  that  the  spasmodic  contraction  of 
certain  arteries  in  the  brain  might  account  for  this 
extraordinary  multiplicity  of  personalities  in  a  single 
body ;  but  his  theory  is  much  less  interesting  than  are 
his  facts. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  his  book  is  the 
intrepidity  with  which  he  recommends  what  Arnold 
White  called  "  the  sterilisation  of  the  unfit"  He 
would  give  a  select  and  disinterested  committee  of 
medical  and  lay  men  a  right  to  deprive  chronic,  irre- 
coverable criminals,  and  some  of  the  insane,  of  the 
power  to  generate  their  species.  He  thinks  that 
persons  so  treated  would  be  docile,  unassuming,  free 
from  vice,  contented  and  industrious.  Neuters,  as 
he  calls  them,  would  be  mighty  happy.  No  care, 
anxiety,  or  worry  would  be  written  on  their  faces. 
They  would  toil  and  be  thrifty,  more  healthy  and 
vigorous  than  the  average  man,  and  deeply  interested 
in  social  questions,  and  even  in  family  life.  In  fact, 
Dr.  Wilson  paints  their  lot  in  such  glowing  colours 
that  the  only  wonder  is  he  has  not  subjected  himself 
to  the  operation. 

"the  statesman's  year-book." 

That  indispensable  old  favourite  and  up-to-date 
encyclopaedia,  The  Statesman's  Year-book  (Macmillan 
and  Co.  Edited  by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  LL.D.  ios.  6d. 
net),  has  just  made  its  appearance  for  1908.  If  it  goes 
on  increasing  in  size  at  the  present  rate,  it  will  in  time 
rival  the  "London  Directory."  It  contains  1,712 
pages,  and  includes  no  fewer  than  ten  maps  and  plates. 
The  naval  diagrams  are  one  of  the  novel  features  this 
year,  and  show  at  a  glance  the  comparison  between 
the  leading  navies  of  the  world  tested  by  ships,  first  of 
the  King  Edward  and  then  of  the  Dreadnought  class. 


It  is  somewhat  startling  to  find  that,  so  far  from  main- 
taining the  two-Power  standard  measured  by  Dread- 
noughts\  in  the  year  1910  we  shall  have  exactly  the 
same  number  of  ships  of  this  class  as  the  United 
States  and  Japan  each.  The  three  Powers  will  have 
thirty-six  between  them,  while  France  and  Germany 
will  have  six  each.  The  following  diagram  (which  is 
only  one  of  several  similarly  useful  plans),  showing 
the  fluctuations  of  British  naval  programmes  for  twenty 
years,  is  reproduced  by  permission  of  Macmillan  and 
Co.  and  the  editor  of  the  Year  Book. 

Another  very  useful  map  is  that  which  shows  the 
new  Military  Commands  and  Grouped  Regimental 
Districts.  Other  maps  show  the  Siamese  boundary, 
the  new  Liberian  boundary,  the  Anglo-Russian  spheres 
of  enterprise  in  Persia,  and  the  recent  railway  exten- 
sions in  West  Africa  and  China.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  maps  shows  by  colours  the  density  of 
population  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  gives  the 
impression  that  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  area  of 
the  country  does  not  contain  one  person  per  square 
mile.  The  Dominion  has  often  been  described  as  a 
ribbon  running  across  a  continent,  but  from  this  map 
it  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches. 

Among  the  introductory  tables  one  of  the  most 
interesting  gives  in  statistical  form  figures  relating  to 
the  finance  and  commerce  of  the  more  important 
countries  of  the  world.  The  debt-charge  per  head 
varies  from  25s.  id.  in  France  and  24s.  7d.  in  Por- 
tugal, to  is.  5&  per  head  in  Switzerland,  is.  2fd. 
in  the  United  States,  and  4£d.  in  China.  If  Germany 
were  as  thickly  populated  as  the  United  Kingdom  she 
would  have  a  population  of  seventy-four  millions 
instead  of  sixty ;  and  if  the  United  Kingdom  were 
as  thickly  populated  as  Belgium,  its  population  would 
be  over  seventy  millions. 


FLUCTUATIONS  OP  BRITISH  NAVAL  PROGRAMMES  SINCE  THE  NAVAL  DEFENCE  ACT 
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SOME  RECENT  FICTION. 

The  novel  of  the  month  is  undoubtedly  Mr,  CreivSs 
Career  (Macmillan.  6s.),  by  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
who  certainly  keeps  up  his  reputation.  The  dedication 
is  "  To  the  men  in  every  State  of  the  Union  who  are 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  purer  politics."  The 
main  actors  in  the  story  are  Hilary  Vane,  the 
solicitor  and  wirepuller  of  the  United  Eastern  Rail- 
way ;  his  son  Austin,  who  after  roughing  it  in  the 
West  has  returned  home,  as  his  father  hopes,  to  pre- 
pare to  fill  his  place  ;  Mr.  Flint,  the  Railroad  presi- 
dent ;  and  Victoria,  his  daughter.  Mr.  Crewe,  the 
self-important  millionaire;  Phrasie,  the  old  Vane 
housekeeper;  Tom  Gaylock,  Austin's  friend,  some 
farmers  and  a  host  of  politicians  fill  up  the  picture. 
The  politics  of  the  story  are  strong  meat,  but  the  love- 
making  is  exquisite.  There  is  a  slight  reference  to 
"  Coniston,"  the  politics  being  much  of  the  same  kind. 
Mr.  Crewe  is  necessary  to  the  story,  though  we  part 
with  him  without  a  thought,  but  Vane,  Austin,  and 
Victoria  are  friends  whom  in  imagination  we  follow 
on  through  a  life  of  vivid  interest  sweetened  by  love 
of  the  best  kind. 

The  Fourth  Ship,  by  Ethel  C.  Mayne  (Chapman 
and  Hall.  6s.),  is  a  series  of  exquisite  miniature 
paintings  of  an  early-Victorian  "  old  maid  "  and  her 
surroundings.  The  scene  opens  in  a  country  rectory 
in  Ireland,  and  no  more  convincing  proof  could  be 
given  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  modern 
woman  than  this  picture  of  the  three  young  girls 
waiting — waiting  for  the  "  golden-sailed  ship,  Love." 
To  such  as  they  the  working  for  a  living  was  unthink- 
\  able,  and  so  they  wait  on,  only  one  man  appearing 
for  a  few  minutes  above  the  horizon,  until  the  father 
dies  suddenly,  leaving  them  unprovided  for,  and  Josie, 
the  quiet  household  heroine,  puts  her  shoulder  to  the 
wheel,  her  work  always  embittered  by  the  thought 
that  her  sisters  think  dependence  and  semi-starvation 
preferable.  The  end  of  the  book  leaves  her  waiting 
for  the  "  fourth "  ship  in  the  midst  of  a  modern 
household  of  whose  life-stories  we  are  given  but  a 
bare  hint 

Restitution,  by  Dorothea  Gerard  (John  Long.  6s.), 
is  a  thrilling  story  of  love  and  devotion.  Katya,  an 
orphan  and  a  Russian  heiress,  brought  up  in  solitude, 
has  fed  her  imagination  upon  the  doings  of  the  former 
Polish  owners  of  her  estate.  Her  ardent  desire  is  to 
find  out  if  any  descendants  of  the  Swigellos  are  left ; 
later  comes  the  idea  that  by  marriage  she  may  restore. 
Unfortunately  this  leads  to  a  Russian  prison  and  an 
escape,  the  particulars  of  which  are  said  to  be  taken 
from  history. 

In  The  Spanish  Jade,  Mr.  Maurice  Hewlett 
(Cassell.  6s.,  with  coloured  illustration)  gives  us  a 
vivid,  sunlit  picture  of  Spain  as  he  knew  it  in  i860. 
Spain,  no  doubt,  as  he  says,  has  not  altered  much,  and 
if  so  I  am  glad  I  do  not  live  in  Spain.  Mr.  Hewlett's 
genius  has  seldom  portrayed  any  more  intensely 
vitalised,  adorable  type  of  passionate  femininity  than 
his  heroine,  the  half  gipsy  Valentian  girl  Manuela.  I 


suppose  Manvers,  the  Somersetshire  squire,  could  not 
have  married  her,  but  to  leave  her  to  his  valet,  Gil 
Perez,  grates  upon  the  nerves.  If  he  ever  married,  I 
do  not  envy  his  wife,  with  this  radiant  apparition  for 
ever  in  the  background  of  his  memory. 

My  Son  and  I,  by  Mrs.  Spielmann  (G.  Allen.  6s.), 
is  a  charming  tale  of  a  young  widow  and  her  only  son. 
After  the  lurid  stories  of  crime  and  passion  it  is  a 
sweet  and  delightful  idyll  as  refreshing  as  the  perfume 
of  lilacs  in  spring.  It  is  written  with  great  delicacy 
and  truth,  and  I  hope  we  may  have  more  books  from 
the  same  pen. 

OTHER  NEW  NOVELS. 

The  Butcher  of  Bruton  Street,  by  Arthur  Applin 
(Grant  Richards.  6s.),  is  a  powerful  story  of  a 
fashionable  gynaecologist  who  has  made  the  eviscera- 
tion of  women  a  fashionable  craze.  The  heroine,  a 
music-hall  dancer,  who  is  haunted  by  memories  of  her 
previous  incarnation  under  the  Caesars,  is  powerfully 
drawn.  The  story  is  original  and  vivid,  but  some- 
what decadent. 

The  Sins  of  the  Fathers,  by  Thomas  Walton  (Elliot 
Stock.  6s.),  is  a  story  designed  to  show  that  the 
grace  of  God  can  overcome  the  results  of  the  sins  of 
the  fathers.  The  ingredients  are  quaintly  mixed,  and 
the  flavour  is  an  odd  compound  of  the  Georgian  and 
the  modern.  A  good  Sunday  afternoon  book,  although 
its  wordiness  makes  it  dull  sometimes. 

When  the  Saints  are  Gone,  by  Constancia  Serjeant 
(John  Long.  2s.  6d.),  is  a  story  with  a  somewhat 
similar  motive,  but  turning  upon  the  condition  of 
society  when  the  prophecy  of  the  Revelation  is  ful- 
filled, and  the  saints  have  been  removed  to  a  better 
world.  One  original  thought  is  that  the  children 
everywhere  are  taken  away  with  the  saints  from  the 
terror  of  the  earth  under  the  rule  of  the  anti-Christ. 

Although  in  Corrie  Thorndike,  by  Winifred  Crispe 
(Hurst  and  Blackett.  6s.),  the  name-character  is  the 
"  conscience  "  of  the  plot,  the  absorbing  interest  lies 
in  the  story  of  the  young  wife  who  discovers  on  her 
wedding-day  that  the  man  whom  she  has  married  for 
love  has  simply  gone  through  a  form  of  marriage  with 
her  as  a  convenience  in  order  to  make  another  woman 
safe.  Judith  is  a  curious  mixture  of  shrewdness  and 
childishness,  and  one  feels  she  would  have  come  to 
her  happiness  earlier  if  she  had  spoken  out  her 
thoughts  to  her  husband. 

Never  Say  Die,  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
Michaelovitch  (6s.  Collier  and  Co.),  has  the  merit 
and  the  dulness  characteristic  of  royal  autobiographi- 
cal records,  and  truly  indeed  may  the  author  call  for 
our  pity,  and  perhaps  even  our  wonder,  that  he  bore 
with  such  a  life  so  long. 

A  King  of  Mars,  by  Avis  Hekking.  (John  Long. 
6s.)  The  story  is  told  by  Beylo,  the  little  slave 
maiden  on  the  planet  Mars.  The  planet  idea  is  not 
very  convincing,  nor  the  prologue  either ;  but  the 
story  itself,  one  of  dethronement,  love,  beauty, 
rebellion  ^^^(js^^dainty  touches. 
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Dean's  Ha//,  by  Maude  Goldring.  (John  Murray. 
6s.)  A  Quaker  yeoman  and  his  aunt,  who,  though  of 
the  great  world,  brought  him  up  with  loving  care, 
stand  in  the  foreground  of  this  quaint  picture  of  a 
time  when  witches  were  ducked  in  the  village  pond, 
and  housemaidens  reverenced  their  mistresses. 

Nat  Gould's  hunting  stories  are  always  racy.  His 
last  is  The  Dapp/e  Grey  (2s.),  which,  like  the  sixpenny 
reprints,  are  published  by  John  Long. 

Mr.  Ashmead  Bartiett's  Richard  Langhorne,  the 
Romance  of  a  Socia/ist  (Blackwood.  6s.),  is  not  very 
romantic  and  is  very  anti-Socialist.  It  is  a  novel  with 
a  purpose,  and  the  purpose  destroys  the  novel. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hales's  Marozia  (T.  Fisher  Unwin.  6s.) 
is  a  series  of  short  stories  based  on  his  experiences  as 
war  correspondent  in  the  Balkans.  Marozia,  the 
Servian  heroine,  is  apparently  suggested  by  the 
luckless  queen  who  was  butchered  at  Belgrade.  The 
other  stories  cover  a  wide  range,  and  are  full  of  life 
and  "go." 

In  The  Squatter's  Ward,  by  E.  S.  Sorenon  (Hurst 
and  Blackett.  6s.),  we  get  the  full  flavour  of  the  bush. 
The  story  carries  us  over  innumerable  adventures 
which  would  have  seemed  more  credible  if  told  of 
Venice  of  old,  until  it  culminates  at  last  in  a  happy 
ending. 

Mrs.  Bailees  Debts,  by  Charles  Eddy  (Cassell  and 
Co.  6s.).  If  we  did  not  meet  such  women  occasion- 
ally we  should  wonder  how  any  one  could  be  so 
ineffably  silly  as  to  get  into  the  hands  of  a  stock- 
broker so  vulgar,  but  she  certainly  gives  us  more 
amusement  than  she  gave  her  friends. 

Mr.  H.  de  Vere  Stacpoole,  author  of  "The  Blue 
Lagoon,"  produces  in  The  Cottage  on  the  Fe/ts  (T. 
Werner  Laurie.  6s.)  an  interesting,  sensational 
shocker.  It  is  not  to  be  compared  to  "The  Blue 
Lagoon"  ;  it  is  a  tale  of  gruesome  horror,  with  a 
glorified  detective,  who  is  intended  to  outdo  Sherlock 
Holmes. 

MEDICINE  AND  SCIENCE. 

The  ninety-first  volume  of  the  International  Scien- 
tific Series  (Kegan  Paul.  5s.  388  pp.)  is  a  trans- 
lation of  Dr.  Le  Bon's  revolutionary  book  The 
Evolution  of  Forces.  In  this  book  he  elaborates  his 
doctrine  that  the  atom  is  the  great  reservoir  of  energy 
and  the  source  of  most  of  the  forces  of  the  universe. 
If  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy  goes  to 
limbo,  the  scientist  may  well  exclaim,  "  'e  don't 
know  where  'e  are." 

The  man  in  the  street  may  take  little  heed  of  Le 
Bon.  But  he  will  be  roused  to  indignation  by 
Here  ward  Carrington,  who,  in  a  portly  volume  of 
650  pp.  (Rebman.  21s.),  sets  out  to  prove  that  all  our 
diseases  and  most  of  our  miseries  come  from  the 
baneful  superstition  that  food  gives  either  heat  or 
vital  power  to  the  body.  Dr.  Carrington  says  two 
meals  a  day  are  excessive,  and  if  we  wish  to  be  free 
from  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  we  should  fast — 
apparently  sometimes  for  forty-five  days  at  a  time. 
Most  of  us  indeed  would  be  free  from  disease  after 


such  a  fast,  because  we  should  be  free  from  this 
earthly  vesture  of  decay.  Fasting,  Nutrition,  and 
Vita/ity  is  a  book  to  make  every  reader  blaspheme, 
but  there  may  be  more  in  it  than  appears  at  first 
sight 

A  Mind  that  Found  //^(Longman.  7  s.  6d.  356  pp.) 
is  the  autobiography  of  a  man  who  consciously 
went  mad  and  consciously  recovered  sanity. 
When  Professor  William  James  says,  "  It  is  the 
best  written  out  case  that  I  have  seen,  and  yon  have 
no  doubt  put  your  finger  on  the  weak  spots  in 
our  treatment  of  the  insane,"  no  one  need  add 
another  word  to  prove  its  importance.  It  is,  as 
Professor  James  says,  "fit  to  remain  in  literature 
as  a  classic  account  from  within  of  an  insane  person's 
psychology." 

RELIGIOUS  BOOKS. 

In  The  O/d  Testametit  in  the  Light  of  Mcdtrn 
Research  (James  Parker  and  Co.  4s.  360  pp.)  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Cohn  has  done  a  useful  bit  of  work  con- 
scientiously and  well.  It  is  a  popular  exposition  of 
the  solid  substratum  of  truth  remaining  when  the 
higher  criticism  has  done  its  worst.  To  quote  one  of 
Scott's  characters  after  the  operation,  "  the  old  book 
stands  as  crouse  as  a  cat  when  all  the  fleas  have  been 
combed  off  her." 

To-day  in  Pa/estine  is  the  title  of  a  book  written  by 
Dr.  H.  W.  Dunning  (Werner  Laurie.  10s.  6d 
278  pp.  with  index)  primarily  for  the  traveller.  Dr. 
Dunning  was  an  instructor  in  Semitic  languages  in 
Yale  University.  It  embodies  the  results  of  ex- 
perience gained  in  ten  journeys,  and  is  illustrated  by 
photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

Very  different  in  aim,  style  and  execution  is  the 
monumental  work  Jcrusa/em,  by  Dr.  George  Adam 
Smith  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.  24s.  2  vols.  Illus. 
1,130  pp.).  It  is  an  encyclopaedic  account  of  the  topo- 
graphy, economics  and  history  of  the  Sacred  City  from 
the  earliest  times  to  a.d.  70.  It  is  a  splendid  piece 
Of  scholarly  work  complete  with  maps  and  illustra- 
tions. 

MUSIC  AND  POETRY. 

Mr.  J.  Cuthbert  Hadden's  The  Operas  of  Wagntr 
is  an  interesting  handbook  for  the  amateur  to  the 
plots,  history,  and  music  of  the  different  operas.  The 
illustrations  in  colour  are  by  Mr.  Byam  Shaw.  (Jack. 
6s.  net.    246  pp.) 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  new  volume  of  poems  is 
entided  Sacred  and  Profane  *  Love  and  Other  Poems. 
(Macmillan.  4s.  6d.  net.)  A  lyric,  "  If  They  Dare," 
written  a  few  years  back  "  when  the  defensive  spirit 
of  the  nation  was  suddenly  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch,"  is  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


I  am  glad  to  see  that  M.  Lemonen  has  completed 
his  book  on  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  which  is 
about  to  be  published  in  Paris  with  a  preface  by  M. 
Bourgeois.  It  is  a  volume  of  800  pages  and  will  be 
published  at  20  frs.)Og[e 
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LEADING  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


RELIGION,  PHIL6S0PHY,  EDUCATION. 

The  Old  Testament  In  the  Light  of  Modern  Research. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Cohn   (Parker)  net  4/0 

The  Invisible  Glory-    Bishop  Wilkinson   (Mowbray)  net  5/0 

Anglican  Liberalism.    Twelve  Churchmen  ..  

(Williams  and  Norgate)  5/0 

The  Philosophy  Of  Loyalty.    Josiah  Royce   (Macmillan)  net  6/6 

Essays.    William  James  (Longman)  net  xa/o 

German  Education.   F.  Paulsen  (Unwin)  net  5/0 

Alice  Freeman  Palmer.    G.  H.  Palmer    (Constable)  net  6/0 

Annie  Besant   (Unwin)  net  5/0 

HISTORY,  POLITICS,  TRAVEL,,  Etc. 

Queen  Victoria  as  I  knew  Her.  Sir  T.  Martin   

(Blackwood)  net  3/6 
History  of  Twenty-Five  Years,  1856-1880.    Sir  Spencer 

Waipole.    Vols.  III.  and  IV.    a  vols  (Longman)  net  ax/o 

The  Hungry  Forties.    Mrs.  Unwin   (Unwin)  6/0 

Sir  Henry  Campbeil-Bannerman.  T.  P.  O'Connor  

(Hodder)  net  1/0 

Colonel  Saunderson.    R.  Lucas   (Murray)  net  xa/o 

Sir  Halliday  Macartney.  D.  C.  Boulger  (Lane)  net  ax/o 

Autobiography  of  Montague  Burrows  (Macmillan)  net  8/6 

J.  S.  Rowntree.    Phebe  Doncaster  (Headley)  net  6/0 

Edward  Vaughan  Kenealy.    Arabella  Kencaly  (Long)  net  16/0 

The  Beaux  Of  the  Regency.    Lewis  Melville,    a  vols  

(Hutchinson)  net  34/0 

History  Of  Infantry.    F.  M.  Lloyd   (Longman)  net  6/0 

History  of  the  Volunteer  Forces.  Captain  C.  S.  Montefiore  ... 

(Constable)  net  15/0 

Modern  England.    A.  W.  Benn.   a  vols  (Watts)  net  7/0 

Secrets  Of  the  Past.    Allen  Upward  (Owen)  6/0 

The  English  People  Overseas.  A.  Y.  Tilby.  Vol.  I  

(Griffiths)  net  15/0 

The  Greater  Abbeys  of  England.  Abbot  Gasguet  (Chatto)  net  ao/o 
The  Cots WOlds.    F.  Duckworth  (Black)  net  6/0 

The  Romance  of  Northumberland.  A.  G.  Bradley   

(Methuen  j  net  7/6 

Bonaparte  and  the  Consulate.  A.  C.  Thibeaudeau   

(Methuen)  net  xo/6 

A  Spring  Fortnight  In  France.    J.  Toner  (Laurie)  net  10/6 

The  Soul  of  Spain.    Havelock  Ellis   (Constable)  net  7/6 

The  Court  of  Russia  in  the .  Nineteenth  Century.  E.  A. 

Brayley  Hodgetts  (Methuen)  net  34/0 

Norway  at  Home.   T.  B.  Wilson  (Newnes)  5/0 

Ceylon.    J.  C.  Willis  (Dulau)  net  5/0 

Between  the  Twilights.    Corneha  Sorabji  (Harper)  net  5/0 

From  Edinburgh  to  India  and  Burma.  W.  G.  B.  Murdoch 

(Routledge)  net  xo/6 

From  Peking  tO  Mftndalay.    R.  F.  Johnston   (Murray)  net  15/0 

In  Korea  With  Marquis  ItO.    G.  Trumbull  Ladd..  (Longman)  net  xa/6 

To-day  in  Palestine.    W.  H.  Dunning  (Laurie)  net  10/6 

Jerusalem.    G.  Adam  Smith.    2  vols  (Hodder)  net  24/0 

Letters  on  the  Affairs  of  Egypt  (Routledge)  net  a/6 

Slave  Traffic  in  Portuguese  Africa.  H.  R.  Fox-Bourne   

(King)  1/0 

South  Africa  at  Home.    R.  H.  Fuller   (Newnes)  5/0 

A  Woman's  Way  through  Unknown  Labrador.  Mrs.  L. 

Hubbard,  Junr  (Mm ray  (net)  10/6 

The  Cradle  Of  the  Deep.    Sir  F.  Treves  (Smith,  Elder)  net  ia/o 

Australia.    W.H.Lang   (J**)  net  6/0 

SOCIOLOGY. 
Mines  and  Minerals  of  the  British  Empire.  R.  S.  G.  Stokes 

(Arnold)  net  15/0 

The  Farm.    A.  H.  Blaikie   (Jack)  net  a/6 

Every  Man  His  Own  Financier.  F.  A.  C.  Mignon  (Laurie)  net  6/0 
Municipal  Lessons  from  Southern  Germany.  Dr.  H.  S. 

Lunn   (Unwin)  a/o 

Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform.  W.  Bliss  

( Funk  and  Wagnalls)  31/6 

National  and  Social  Problems.  Frederic  Harrison  

(Macmillan)  net  7/6 

Thirteen  Nights.    Olive  C.  Malvery  (Hodder)  net  3/6 

Education,  Personality,  Crime.  A.  Wilson  (Greening)  net  7/6 

The  Case  against  Socialism  (Allen)  net  5/0 

Gospels  Of  Anarchy.    Vernon  Lee  (Unwin)  net  xo/6 

The  Outlook  for  the  Average  Man.  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  

(Macmillan)  net  5/0 

Careers  for  Our  Sons.    Rev.  G.  H.  Williams  (Simpkin)  net  4/6 

The  Charm  of  the  English  Village.  Rev.  P.  H.  Ditchfield  ... 

(Batsford)  net  7/6 

Home  Life  in  Germany.    Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick  ...(Methuen)  net  10/6 

REFERENCE  BOOKS. 

The  Statesman's  Year-book,  1908.  J.  Scott  Kettie  

(Macmillan)  net  xo/6 

The  Naval  Annual,  1908.  T.  A.  Brassey  

(Griffin,  Portsmouth)  net  xa/6 

The  Annual  Register,  1907   •  (Longman)  18/0 


SCIENCE,  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Vitality,  Fasting,  Nutrition.    H.  Carrington   (Rebman)  net  ai/o 

The  Evolution  of  Forces.  Dr.  G.  Le  Bon  (Paul)  5/0 

Electricity.    W.  D.  Verschoyle  (Sonnenschein)  net  a/6 

Nature  Studies  by  Night  and  Day.  F.  C.  Sneil  (Unwin)  5/0 

The  Land's  End.    W.  H.  Hudson   iHutchinson)  net  10/6 

Rock-Climbing  in  Skye.    A.  P.  Abraham  (Longman)  net  ai/o 

African  Nature  Notes.    F.  C.  Selous  (Macmillan)  net  10/0 

ART,  MUSIC. 

Our  Lady  in  Art.    Mrs.  Henry  Jenner....  (Methuen)  net  a/6 

The  Operas  Of  Wagner.    J.  Cuthbert  Hadden   (Jack)  net  6/0 

New  Cremona.    Dr.  Max  Grossmann  (Breitkopf  and  H artel)  net  1/0 

History  Of  the  Harp.   John  Thomas   ...(Hutchings  and  Romer)  5/0 

TschaikOWSky.    Rosa  Newmarch   (Reeves)  7/6 

LITERARY  BIOGRAPHY,  ESSAYS. 

The  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature.    Edited  by 

A.  W.  Ward.    Vol.  II  (Camb.  Univ.  Press)  net  9/0 

The  Greater  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  w.  M.  Payne 

(Bell)  net  5/0 

Elizabethan  Drama.  F.  E.  ScheHing.  Two  vols  

(Constable)  net  31/6 

Life  and  Letters  of  Herbert  Sfcencer.  David  Duncan  

(Methuen)  net  15/0 

Guesses  at  Truths.    D.  C.  Murray  (Hurst)  6/0 

Memories  and  Vagaries.  A.  Munthe   (Murray)  net  5/0 

The  Peacocks'  Pleasaunce.  E.  V.  B  (Lane)  net  5/0 

POEMS,  DRAMAS. 

Sacred  and  Profane  Love.  (Poems.)  Alfred  Austin  

(Macmillan)  net  4/6 

Poems  of  T.  E.  Brown  (Macmillan)  net  a/6 

God  and  Mammon.    John  Davidson.    Part  II  (Richards)  net  5/0 

Songs  from  the  Downs  and  Dunes.   H.  Lulham  (Paul)  net  3/6 

The  Drama  Of  Life.    (Sonnets.)    W.  Piatt  < (Evan  Yellon)  net  3/6 

A  Modem  Judas,  etc.    (Poems.)    E.  Vincent   (Paul)  net  3/6 

Sonnets,  etc.    Rev.  E.  Bradford  (Paul)  net  a/6 

The  Servant  in  the  House.  (Drama.)  C.  R.  Kenned v  

(Harper)  net  5/0 

NOVELS. 

Albemesi,  Madame.   Drusilla's  Point  of  View   (Hurst)  6/0 

Barr,  Robert.    Young  Lord  Stranielgh   (Ward.  Lock)  6/0 

Barron,  Percy.    The  Hate  Flame    (Hodder)  6/0 

Braddon,  M.  E.   During  Her  Majesty's  Pleasure....  (Hurst)  3/6 

Carling.  J.  R.  By  Neva's  Waters   (Ward,  Lock)  6/0 

Churchill,  Winston.    Mr.  Crewe's  Career   (Macmillan)  6/0 

Cleeve,  Lucas.    What  Woman  Wills   (Long)  6/0 

Clegg,  T.  B.  The  Bishop's  Scapegoat  (Lane)  6/0 

Coutts,  T.    The  Prodigal  City  (Greening)  6/0 

Crispe,  Winified.  Corry  Thorndike   (Hum  6/0 

Crouch,  A.  P.  ITellle  of  the  Eight  Bells  (Long)  6/0 

Gerard,  Dorothea.    Restitution  (Long)  6/0 

Gerard.  Morice.   A  Gentleman  of  London   (Nash)  6/0 

Godfrey-Faussett,  Mabel.    The  Dual  Heritage  (Richards)  6/0 

Goldring,  Maude.    Dean's  Hall  (Murray)  6/0 

Griffith,  George.    The  Sacred  Skull  (Everett)  6/0 

Hamilton,  Cosmo.   Keepers  of  the  House   (Long)  6/0 

Hamilton,  Col.  Rowan.  The  Second  Answer  (White)  6/c 

Hekking,  Avis.    A  King  Of  Mars   (Long)  6/0 

Hewlett,  Maurice.    The  Spanish  Jade  (Cassell)  6/0 

Innes,  Norman.    My  Lady's  KISS   (Ward,  Lock) 

Iota.  The  Magic  of  May  (Nash)  6/0 

Jepson,  E.    Tangled  Wedlock   ^Hutchinson)  6/0 

Landon,  Percival.    Raw  Edges  (Heincmann)  6/0 

London,  Jack.    Before  Adam  (Laurie)  6/0 

Marsh,  J.  and  C.  F.   The  Flemings  (Smith,  Elder)  6/0 

Mayne,  E.  C.    The  Fourth  Ship  (Chapman)  6/0 

Michaelowitch,  Grand  Duke  Michael.    Never  Say  Die  (Collier)  6/0 

Potter,  Margaret.    The  Golden  Ladder  (Harper)  6/0 

Ralli,  Constantine.   Julian  Steele  (Hurst)  6/0 

Rodd,  R.  The  Hand  on  the  Strings   (Hurst)  6/0 

Serjeant,  Constance.    When  the  Saints  Are  Gone  (Long)  a/6 

Spielmann,  Mrs.  M.  H.    My  Son  and  I  (Allen)  6/0 

Syrett,  Netta.    Anne  Page  (Chatto)  6/0 

Tracy,  Louis.  The  Wheel  o'  Fortune  (Ward,  Lock)  6/0 

Vaizey,  Mrs.  G.  de  Home.    Flaming  June   (Cassell)  6/0 

Vallings,  H.  The  Lady  Mary  of  Tavistock  (Milne)  6/0 

Walton,  Thomas.  The  Sins  of  the  Fathers   (Stock)  6/0 

Warden,  Florence.    Lady  Lee  (Laune(  6/0 

Willcocks,  M.  P.  A  Man  of  Genius  (Lane)  6/0 

Williamson,  C.  N.  and  A.  M.    Scarlet  Runner  (Methuen)  6/0 

Wilson,  T.  W.    Bess  Of  Hardendale   (Hutchinson)  6/0 

Winstanley,trgj^d^inged  Uong[e  ....[Hutchinson)  6/0 


Go  Ahead!  John  Bull. 

A  SUPPLEMENT  TO  THE  "REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS." 

Issued  as  an  integral  part  of  the  44  Review  of  Reviews"  of  June,  1908. 


To  My  Helpers  and  Associates. 


1 CONGRATULATE  you  upon  the  success  that 
has  at  last  crowned  the  efforts  in  which  you 
assisted  last  year  in  pressing  the  demands  for 
a  Peace  Budget  upon  the  Government  at  the  Hague 
Conference.  The  announcement  by  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  of  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make 
an  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  hospitality  is  the 
6rst  distinct  and  definite  advance  that  has  been  made 
by  the  present  Ministry  in  the  direction  of  an  Inter- 
national World  State.  The  visit  of  the  German 
pastors  was  also  a  direct  outcome  from  the  efforts 
made  by  you  and  others  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  Hague  Conference. 

•  After  the  cause  of  International  Peace  that  of  the 
demand  of  women  to  the  full  rights  of  citizen- 
ship has  always  occupied  a  leading  place  in  our 
programme.  On  Saturday,  June  13th,  a  great 
demonstration  in  favour  of  Women's  Suffrage  will 
take  place  in  the  Albert  Hall.  A  procession  will 
form  up  on  the  Embankment,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  whether  any  of  our  Helpers  and  Associates 
in  London  or  near  London,  who  are  not  enlisted  in 
any  other  contingent,  would  meet  at  our  office, 
Mowbray  House,  on  that  day  at  two  o'clock,  and  then 
we  could  fall  in  and  take  part  in  the  general  proces- 
sion. I  do  not  ask  this  as  any  special  service,  for  all 
our  Helpers  and  Associates  know  that  whenever,  at 
any  time,  anything  can  be  done  in  order  to  press  to 
the  front  the  right  of  women  to  be  regarded  as  human 
beings,  it  is  always  our  wish  that  they  should  exert 
themselves  to  the  uttermost,  directly  and  indirectly, 
to  make  that  movement  a  success.  As  many  special 
trains  are  being  run  to  bring  up  friends  from  the 
country,  it  is  quite  possible  some  of  our  provincial 
Associates  and  Helpers  may  be  in  town.  In  that  case 
I  hope  they  may  muster  at  Mowbray  House,  and  start 
from  there  to  Albert  Hall.  On  Sunday,  June  21st, 
there  will  be  another  similar  demonstration. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  books  which  was 
announced  two  months  ago,  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
all  the  demands  made  upon  me  has  led  to  a  post- 
ponement, of  the  distribution,  as  I  have  received  many 
more  applications  than  I  have  books  to  satisfy.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  meet  all  the  applications  that  I  have 
received.  Meantime,  I  beg  applicants  to  have 
patience. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  from  Greater  Britain  or 
the  country,  or  from  anywhere  over-sea,  be  in 
London,  may  I  assure  them  that  they  will  receive  a 


very  hearty  welcome  at  the  office  of  the  Review  of 
Reviews,  if  they  care  to  report  themselves  on  arrival 
Helpers  and  Associates  are  informed  that  Miss 
Marshall,  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Association,  will 
be  in  attendance  at  the  office  every  Tuesday  after- 
noon, when  she  will  be  very  glad  to  meet  any  Helpers 
or  Associates  who  may  be  able  to  call.  I  cannot 
myself  undertake  always  to  be  at  the  office,  as  I 
have  often  engagements  which  take  me  elsewhere,  but 
when  possible  I  will  make  it  my  business  to  be  there 
from  three  to  six  every  Tuesday  afternoon  during 
June  and  July,  when  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  many  old  friends  and  of  making  new  ones. 

If  any  of  our  readers — whether  Helpers,  Associates, 
or  merely  subscribers — are  in  a  position  to  show  any 
hospitality  to  the  foreign  visitors  who  are  coming  to 
London  in  connection  with  the  International  Peace 
Congress,  may  I  beg  them  to  put  themselves  into 
communication  with  me.  There  are  some  hundred 
pacifists  from  various  European  countries  coming  to 
London  from  July  27th  to  August  1st,  and  we  want 
to  make  them  as  much  at  home  in  London  as  pos- 
sible, provide  them  with  private  hospitality,  and  give 
them  a  good  time.  If  anyone  is  able  to  put  up  and 
look  after  one,  two,  or  more  of  those  expected,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them. 

Several  of  my  Helpers  have  called  my  attention  to 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson's  story  of  "The  Prophet  of 
Babylon,"  a  story  of  great  power  and  pathos,  which 
will  be  read  with  sympathy  and  interest  by  all  out 
Associates.  The  Prophet  in  Babylon  founds  a  fellow- 
ship of  the  service  of  all  who  love  in  the  service  of 
all  who  suffer.  Mr.  Dawson  invented  a  badge  for 
his  League  of  Universal  Service,  which  was  a  cross 
with  stars  upon  it.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  if  he  has 
met  with  any  general  response. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  valuable 
reports  sent  in  by  those  Helpers  who  have  been  able 
to  discharge  the  service  of  April.  The  inquiries 
concerning  the  state  of  local  feeling  as  to  pending 
legislation  were  too  much  for  many  of  ^>ur  correspon- 
dents. All  the  more  gratitude  is  due  to  those  who 
responded  to  our  appeal. 

In  connection  with  the  Licensing  question,  one  of 
our  Helpers  desires  to  recommend  as  a  very  effective 
statement  of  the  case  Eliz.  Boyd-Bayley's  penny 
pamphlet,  44  England's  Answer  to  the  Children's  Cry." 
It  is  published  by  Jarrold  and  Son  and  is  being 
circulated  by  the  scores  of  thousands. 
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Time  Zones  and  the  Daylight  Bill. 


"  Early  to  Bed  and 

THE  proposal  to  monkey  with  the  clock  so  as  to 
make  us  all  get  up  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes 
earlier  in  summer  time  than  we  do  in  winter  has 
been  attracting  a  good  deal  of  attention  this  month  in 
London.     What  is  called  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill 
proposes  that  every  year  the  clock  should  be  shifted 
backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  instead  of  breakfast- 
ing at   eight  in  summer  as  in  winter,  we  should 
breakfast  at  twenty  minutes  to  seven  in  summer,  the 
clock  being  put  forward  in  instalments  and  put  back 
by  corresponding  instalments  when  the  autumn  comes. 
Many  witnesses  have  given  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
change  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.    The  arguments  in  its  favour  are  that  it 
is  better .  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning  in  this  bright 
summer  time,  and  stop  off  work  earlier  in  the  afternoon, 
so  as  to  have  a  longer  evening  for  recreation  or  study. 
We  should  also  use  less  gas  if  we  went  to  bed  earlier 
and  got  up  earlier.     Benjamin  Franklin  calculated, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  that  we  could  pay  off  a 
national  debt  with  the  cost  of  the  candles  and  lamps 
that  would  be  saved  if  we  went  to  bed  at  sunset  and 
got  up  at  sunrise.    I  do  not  think  there  is  the 
remotest  chance  of  the  Bill  being  passed  into  law. 
It  would  create  inextricable  confusion,  of  which  the 
Cape  Colony  had  some  experience  when  it  tried  a 
similar  experiment. 

At  the  present  moment  there  is  a  great  effort 
being  made  in  Holland  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance 
arising  from  the  existence  of  two  of  the  varying 
clock  times  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
A  valued  correspondent  in  Holland  sent  me  for 
publication  an  article  upon  the  subject,  which  was 
prepared  for  our  last  issue,  but  was  crowded  out 
from  press  of  space,  but  not  before  proofs  of  it  had 
been  struck  off  for  distribution  to  those  who  were 
specially  interested  in  the  subject.  The  pressure  on 
our  space  continues  this  month,  which  necessitates  a 
condensation  of  the  article,  which,  I  hope,  however, 
will  not  impair  the  force  of  the  argument  of  our 
esteemed  contributor. 

It  was  in  the  United  States  that  the  problem  of 
time-unification  was  first  solved  in  practice.  In 
Europe  it  was  not  before  1892  that  the  question 
was  brought  before  the  general  public.  In  that  year 
the  "Verein  deutscher  Eisenbahn-Verwaltungen " 
proposed  to  the  different  governments  the  introduction 
of  time-zones  also  in  Europe  for  railways,  post  and 
telegraph  service,  and — if  possible — for  public  life. 

On  the  1st  ot  May,  1892,  the  railways  in  North 
Germany,  Belgium  and  Holland  simultaneously  pub- 
lished their  time-tables  according  to  the  new  system. 
Belgium  and  Holland  had  been  told  off  by  the  Verein 
to  take  Greenwich  time ;  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary, 
Switzerland  to  take  Middle-European  time,  differing  a 
full  hour  from  Greenwich  time.  Still  the  matter  is  far 
from  being  fully  settled.    The  zone  that  comprises 


Early  to  Rise/9  etc. 

7i°  E.  and  W.  of  Greenwich,  the  Greenwich  zone 
proper  (see  Fig.  3),  is  not  unified,  France  persisting  in 
her  preference  for  the  Paris  to  the  Greenwich  nurid»an. 

Spain,  on  the  contrary,  has  introduced  Greenwich 
time  in  her  railway  time-tables ;  Portugal  yet  adheres 
to  Lisbon  time. 

Belgium  and  Holland  are  to  the  westward  separated 
by  the  North  Sea  from  the  British  railway  net,  and 
will  never  be  connected  with,  that  net  but  by 
steamer  communication  across  the  sea.  This  com- 
munication can  never  be  so  punctual  that  there  would 
be  any  advantage  in  having  uniform  time  with  the 
British  Isles.  On  the  contrary,  both  for  Belgium  and 
for  the  Netherlands  there  would  be  undoubted  advan- 
tages in  having  a  uniform  time  from  the  North-Sea- 
coast  to  the  Russian  frontier,  and  the  advantage  is 
all  the  more  tangible  as  (office  hours  being  practically 
simultaneous  over  this  whole  area)  the  exchange  of 
business  telegrams  and  telephone  messages  during 
office  hours  would  be  possible  a  full  hour  longer. 

In  Belgium  not  only  railways,  telegraph  and  post- 
offices  have  adopted  Greenwich  time,  but  even  a 
law  has  introduced  it  into  public  life  as  the  official 
time  of  the  country. 

In  the  Netherlands  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Government  of  1892  in  the  same  direction.  But  the 
public  had  its  eyes  open  :  it  saw  the  advantage  that 
might  accrue  out  of  time-unification  with  the  eastern 
neighbours  as  superior  to  that  with  the  southern  ones, 
and  it  refused  to  accept  Greenwich  time  for  social 
life.  This  has  caused  to  the  Dutch  a  now  already 
fifteen  years  old  struggle  between  local  time  and  rail- 
way time,  the  difference  between  the  two  being  about 
twenty  minutes.  Not  only  the  Dutch  themselves,  but 
also  foreign  visitors  traversing  the  country  or  making 
a  temporary  stay  in  it,  have  suffered  from  the  incon- 
venience of  this  state  of  things,  and  only  lately  the 
Government  has  introduced  a  Bill  in  which  unifica- 
tion of  time  on  the  Middle  European  plan  is  proposed. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  which  of  the  two  time- 
zones  ought  to  be  the  one  to  which  Holland  should 
conform.  Middle-European  time  would  not  only 
bring  to  that  country  unification  from  its  west  rn  con- 
fines on  the  North  Sea  to  the  Russian  frontier,  but 
would  at  the  same  time  confer  upon  the  country  the 
unexpected  and  gratuitous  boon  of  more  sunlight  and 
less  artificial  light,  which  means  direct  economy  and 
at  the  same  time  important  hygienic  advantages.  Any 
strip  of  land  that  lies  far  westward  in  any  time-zone 
obtains  these  advantages.  Holland  having  a  free 
choice  between  the  disadvantages  of  the  Greenwich 
time  and  the  advantages  of  the  Middle-European  time, 
it  was  a  wise  resolution  of  the  Government  to  propose 
to  gather  this  unexpected  harvest,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  local  and  isolated  dissatisfaction 
above  alluded  to  may  not  prevent  the  States-General 
from  adopting  the  "  time-law  "  by  a  strong  majority. 
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MICROBES  TO  THE  RESCUE. 


THE  articles  I  have  published  during  the  last  few 
months  about  the  nitrogen-fixing  organism  in 
Nitro-Bacterine  have  been  read  with  enormous 
interest  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those  who  culti- 
vate the  soil.    The  result  has  been  that  those  who 


Radishes  Inoculated  with  Nitro-Bacterine. 

Those  on  the  left  were  treated,  those  on  the  right  were  not. 


are  now  testing  the  value  of  Nitro-Bacterine  are 
numbered  not  by  thousands,  but  by  tens  of  thousands. 
Thousands  of  these  experimenters  dwell  far  oversea, 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable  results  are  reported 
from  South  Africa  and  Australia. 

WHAT  IS  NITRO-BACTERINE? 

The  innumerable  inquiries  which  I  am  constantly 
receiving  show  that  many  of  my  readers  failed  to 
notice  the  accounts  originally  published  setting  forth 
what  Nitro-Bacterine  actually  was,  and  why  it  will  ere 
long  be  the  indispensable  necessity  of  every  farmer 
the  world  over. 

There  has  been  in  recent  years  much  alarm 
amongst  cultivators  owing  to  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
nitrate  and  guano  beds,  the  two  richest  sources  from 
which  the  nitrogen  necessary  for  fertilising  the  soil  is 
drawn.  In  fact,  a  nitrogen  famine  is  only  a  question 
of  years,  unless  some  other  source  of  supply  can  be 
tapped.  Everyone  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
cultivation  knows  that  nitrogen  is  by  far  the  dearest 
and  most  necessary  requirement  for  fertilising  farm 
and  garden.  What  is  wanted  is  a  cheap  supply. 
Thanks  to  bacteriological  research  this  has  been 
found.  Modern  science  has  demonstrated  the  ability 
of  leguminous  plants,  when  in  association  with  certain 
bacteria,  to  utilise  the  inexhaustible  store  of  atmo- 
spheric nitrogen,  and  add  large  quantities  of  combined 
nitrogen  to  the  soil 


It  has  been  calculated  that  there  are  about 
75,000,000  lbs.  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  above  every 
acre  of  land  of  the  earth's  surface.  Taking  the  value 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  containing  16  per  cent,  of  nitrogen, 
at  eight  shillings  per  100  lbs.,  the  commercial  value 
of  1  lb.  of  nitrogen  would  i>e  sixpence.  At  this 
valuation  there  is  nearly  ,£2, 000,000  worth  of  nitrogen 
above  every  acre  of  land,  free  and  waiting  to  be 
utilised ! 

The  problem  of  how  to  get  hold  of  this  nitrogen, 
or  of  some  of  it,  long  considered  hopeless,  is  now 
beginning  to  be  solved.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded 
in  obtaining  more  than  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of 
it ;  but  Professor  Bottomley,  of  the  Botanical  Labora- 
tory, King's  College,  London,  has  a  method  whereby 
some  of  it  can  be  drawn  from  the  air  and  stored  in 
the  soil. 

He  is  the  only  British  exponent  of  the  system  which 
for  some  years  past  has  gradually  come  into  use  for 
experimental  purposes  in  America,  but  which  he  has 
perfected.    The  germ  of  the  discovery  was  first  made 
in  1886,  when  Hellriegel  solved  the  mystery  of  the 
connection  prevailing  between  the  small  nodules  or 
tubercles  on  the  roots  of  leguminous  plants  and  the 
subsequent  increased  fertility  of  the  soil.    He  found 
this  to  be  due  to  the  presence  in  these  nodules  of  1 
infinitely  small  microbes,  so  small  that  25,000  of  them  1 
placed  on  end  would  only  measure  one  inch.  These 
infinitesimally  small  creatures  are  gluttons  for  nitrogen.  1 
They  eat  as  much  as  they  can  by  day  and  night,  and 
what  they  cannot  eat  they  store  up  as  nitrogenous 
matter  in  these,  tubercles.    The  nodule  is  the  pocket  1 
in  which  the  microbe  stores  the  cash  which  he  has 
drawn  out  of  his  illimitable  and  inexhaustible  banking 
account  in  the  air. 

When  a  bean  or  a  pea  is  put  in  exhausted  soil  and 
the  seed  is  inoculated  with  an  infusion  of  bacterial 
solution,  the  moment  a  rootlet  leaves  the  seed  it  is 
attacked  by  the  microbe.  It  eats  its  way  into  the  root 
that  is  pushing  its  way  through  the  soil.  Here,  in  some  1 
way  or  other  which  no  one  can  explain,  the  microbe  [ 
absorbs  nitrogen  from  the  air.  It  is  supposed  to 
come  down  the  plant  stem  into  the  mouth  of  the 
greedy  microbe,  which  absorbs  it  and  stores  up  the 
precipitated  result  in  these  nitrogenous  nodules. 

The  more  nitrogen  is  absorbed  the  more  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  increased  and  the  greater  the  crop. 

The  presence  of  these  microbes  can  be  secured  by 
inoculating  the  seed  with  culture  of  the  preparation 
from  the  bacteriological  laboratory,  viz.,  Nitro- 
Bacterine.  The  results  an  amazing;  The  inoculated 
seed  grows  faster,  ripens  more  rapidly,  produces 
larger  crops  of  better  quality,  and  leaves  the  soil 
richer  than  before.  It  seems  like  a  miracle.  But  it 
is  attested  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  It  was  tried  last 
year  by  some  thousand  farmers,  and  gardeners 
throughout  the  three  Kingdoms.  Their  evidence  was 
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Professor  W.  B.  Bottomley. 

{Special  photograph  taken  by  E.  H.  Mills,  iu  the  laboratory  at 
King's  College). 


conclusive,  and  induced  Professor  Bottomley  to 
entrust  me  this  year  with  the  task  of  securing  a 
far  more  widespread  and  rapid  distribution  of  his 
cultures. 

The  method  of  applying  these  cultures,  the 
registered  name  of  which  is  Nitro-Bacterine,  is  most 
simple,  and  the  cost  is  almost  negligible.  A  gallon 
package  will  inoculate  seed  for  about  ten  acres,  or 
will  water  one  acre  of  standing  crops. 

PROFESSOR  BOTTOMLEY'S  LATEST  ACHIEVEMENT. 

No  true  scientist  is  content  to  rest  on  his  laurels, 
and  the  ardent  spirit  of  research  which  actuates  Pro- 
fessor Bottomley  has  urged  him  on  to  even  more 
important  investigations  in  connection  with  plants 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  leguminosae.  The  chance 
watering  of  different  plants  with  culture  left  after 
treating  leguminosae  showed  him  last  year  that  in 
many  cases  the  bacteria  induced  increased  growth, 
and  did  so  without  the  necessity  of  forming  nodules. 
He  found  that  they  actually  penetrated  into  the  root 
cells,  and  there  in  some  mysterious  way  drew  down 
nitrogen  from  the  air,  benefiting  the  plant  exceed- 
ingly. A  long  series  of  tests  and  experiments  demon- 
strated that  a  special  mixed  culture  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing marked  results  in  plants  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  leguminous  family.  This  mixed  culture  includes 
a  bacteria  named  Azotobacter,  which  appears  to  be 
able  to  fix  free  nitrogen  quite  apart  from  the  forma- 


tion  of  nodules  on  roots,  and  fixes  it  in  a  far  greater 
proportion  when  it  is  acting  in  alliance  with  the 
nitrogen-fixing  bacteria  of  leguminous  plants.  Pro- 
fessor Bottomley  hopes  eventually  to  obtain  a  micro- 
organism culture  that  can  be  added  to  any  soil,  and 
believes  that  ere  long  it  will  be  possible  to  prepare  a 
culture  of  mixed  bacteria  which,  when  added  to  any 
soil,  will  actually  fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  contribute  nitrogenous  food  to  the  roots  of 
plants  not  belonging  to  the  leguminosae  or  nodule- 
forming  type. 

AT  THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Naturally,  these  experiments  have  been  most  eagerly 
followed  in  scientific  and  agricultural  circles,  and  Pro- 
fessor Bottomley  achieved  a  veritable  triumph  recently 
at  the  annual  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society  on 
May  13th.  He  there  showed  samples  of  such  plants 
as  radishes,  turnips,  oats  etc.,  which  had  been  treated 
with  the  special  mixed  culture.  The  difference 
between  those  treated  and  those  not  inoculated  was 
marvellous.  Small  wonder  that  Professor  Bottomley 
was  overwhelmed  with  congratulations  and  enquiries. 
He  is  conducting  special  experiments  on  numerous 
plants  at  Kew,  and  under  his  advice  extensive  trials 
are  being  made  on  sugar  cane  in  the  West  Indies,  on 
vines  in  Spain,  on  maize  in  South  Africa,  and  on 
every  variety  of  corn  crop  in  Great  Britain.  The 
enormous  benefit  which  this  discovery — if  it  prove 
successful — will  confer  upon  mankind  is  incalculable. 


\ 


Oats  Inoculated  with  Nitro-Bacterine. 

Sown  at  same  lime  ;  that  on  right  was  treated,  that  on  left  was  not. 
[Photograplt  by  D.  Finlayson,  Seed  Testing  Laboratory!  Wood  Green,) 
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And  although  this  weighs  not  a  moment  with  him, 
Professor  Bottomley  will  achieve  even  greater  fame 
than  is  his  already,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to 
posterity  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the 
human  race. 

NITRO-BACTERINE  THIS  YEAR. 

But  although  these  non-leguminous  cultures  have 
achieved  astonishing  results,  they  are  still  only  in  the 
experimental  stage.  Those  for  leguminous  plants 
have  passed  that,  and  have  demonstrated  that  they  are 
invaluable  in  soil  deficient  in  nitrogenous  matter.  I 
have  given  many  instances  of  results  achieved  last 
year.  It  is  rather  early  to  give  reports  of  what  has 
been  done  by  Nitro-Bacterine  during  the  last  few 
months,  but  several  have  already  been  received.  Ail 
point  to  a  hastening  of  germination  and  more  rapid 
growth  wherever  the  soil  has  been  poor  or  deficient 
in  nitrogen. 

ESTIMATING  INCREASE. 

Judging  the  actual  increase  of  growth  is  far  more 
difficult  than  would  be  imagined.  Experts  are,  how- 
ever, agreed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  notice  a 
20  per  cent,  increase  in  a  clover  crop.  The  only  test 
is  by  comparing  bulk  and  weight  when  the  crop  is 
cut.  With  peas  and  beans,  too,  the  same  difficulty  is 
encountered,  and  it  is  only  when  the  rows  are  stripped 
and  the  pods  are  counted  or  weighed  that  the  increase 
can  be  detected. 

There  is  one  thing  quite  certain,  namely,  that 
inoculation  with  Nitro-Bacterine  can  do  no  harm 
even  if  all  conditions  are  unfavourable  to  achieving 
success.    I  might  here  mention  a  case  reported  to  me 


Sweet  Peas. 


Grown  for  show.  Those  00  the  right,  inoculated  with  Nitro-Bacterine, 
germinated  and  developed  far  more  rapidly  than  the  untreated  peas  on  the 


left,  grown  under  exactly  similar  conditions. 


in  which  several  bushels  of  inoculated  peas  never 
came  up,  but  rotted  away  in  the  ground.  Fortunately 
the  foresight  of  the  agent  who  supplied  the  seed  had 
induced  him  to  insist  that  an  equal  quantity  of  unin- 
oculated  peas  were  sown  at  the  same  time.  These 
also  rotted.  Had  only  inoculated  been  sown, 
nothing  would  have  convinced  the  farmer  *hat  Nitro- 
Bacterine  had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

HOW  INOCULATION  IS  DONE. 

Inoculation  may  be  done  in  two  ways. 

The  first  method  is  to  moisten  the  seeds  with  the 
culture.  This  covers  every  seed  with  the  invisible 
bacteria,  which  begin  their  work  the  moment  the  first 
rootlet  appears,  and  go  on  increasing  in  numbers  and 
energy  as  the  plant  develops.  One  gallon  package 
will  inoculate  seed  for  from  five  to  ten  acres,  depend- 
ing, of  course,  upon  the  crop  being  sown. 

The  second  method  is  to  water  the  growing  plants 
with  the  culture  diluted  with  water.  The  moment  the 
bacteria  reach  the  roots  they  begin  to  form  the 
nodules  and  to  bring  nitrogen  down  from  the  air  and 
transform  it  into  nitrogenous  material,  on  which  the 
plant  lives.  The  increased  growth  and  development 
of  the  plant  soon  show  what  is  going  on.  One  gallon 
package  will  suffice  to  water  an  acre. 

SPECIAL  WATERING  CULTURES. 

The  watering  method  is  in  many  cases  the  only  one 
which  can  be  used.  Just  as  good — in  many  cases 
better — results  have  been  achieved  by  watering  as  by 
treating  the  seeds.  This  is  fortunate,  for  otherwise 
many  learning  of  Nitro-Bacterine  for  the  first  time 
would  have  to  wait  many  months  before  trying  the 
cultures.  As  it  is,  the  plants  may  be  watered  at  any 
time  during  their  growth,  with  beneficial  results. 
Special  cultures  are  required  for  watering,  just  as  for 
seed  inoculation  ;  but  in  order  to  meet  the  case  of 
the  amateur,  who  may  have  only  a  small  garden  and 
hesitates  to  obtain  a  different  culture  for  every  variety 
of  plant  he  gr>ws,  Professor  Bottomley  has  prepared 
a  special  mixed  culture  for  watering  only.  This 
special  culture  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  garden  pea 
culture,  the  broad  bean  culture,  the  runner  bean 
culture,  and  the  sweet  pea  culture,  and  can  be  used 
for  watering  any  of  these  leguminosae. 

The  bacteria  in  Nitro  -  Bacterine  are  actually 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  from  the  nodules 
themselves.  They  are  rendered  much  more  virulent 
for  attacking  leguminous  plants  by  the  special  method 
of  their  preparation,  but  they  always  remain  much 
more  partial  to  the  plant  from  which  they  originally 
sprang  than  to  any  other.  That  is  why  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  have  separate  cultures  for  every 
variety  of  leguminous  plant. 

For  the  farmer  sowing  acres  at  the  time  with  crops 
from  which  he  makes  his  living,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  best  possible  result  should  be  obtained 
in  every  case,  and  therefore  he  naturally  uses  the 
cultures  which  will  secure  him  the  best  return  for 
his  outlay. 
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Clover  sown  March  12th,  1908. 

Top  box  inoculated  with  Nitro-Bacterine.    Bottom  box  not  inoculated. 

of  the  former  is  most  marked. 

{Photograph  by  Henry  Eck/ord,  Wem.) 

The  amateur,  however,  is  in  different  case,  and  it  is 
for  him  that  this  special  watering  culture  has  been 
prepared. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  farmers  and  others 
I  have  had  a  special  apparatus  made  which  can 
be  used  for  effectually  watering  clovers,  lucerne, 
etc.,  with  Nitro-Bacterine.  The  contrivance  is  most 
simple  and  cheap  (30s.),  and  can  be  fitted  to  any 
farm-cart,  an  ordinary  barrel  being  used  for  the 
culture  solution. 

AN  INTERESTING  TEST. 

The  trial  packets  of  sweet  peas  and  runner  beans 
have  proved  most  popular,  so  much  so  that  I  have 
arranged  to  supply  readers  with  a  packet  of  inoculated 
peas  and  a  packet  of  uninoculated,  drawn  from  the 
same  stock,  for  is.  2d.  post  free.  The  peas  are  the 
latest  variety  obtainable,  and  can  be  sown  up  to  the 
middle  of  July  for  autumn  cropping.  Both  packets 
should  be  sown  at  the  same  time  and  results  com- 
pared. 

NITRO-BACTERINE  ABROAD. 

In  order  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  from  India 
and  other  tropical  and  sub-tropical  places  for  Nitro- 
Bacterine  to  benefit  special  indigenous  plants,  Professor 
Bottomley  has  prepared  cultures  for  phaseolus,  ground 
nuts,  gram,  matikolai,  crotalaria,  indigo,  cow  peas, 
cow  beans,  wattle,  pigeon  peas,  soy,  and  velvet  beans, 
and  others  for  less  generally  grown  plants.  In  order- 
ing from  abroad  please  remember  that  the  price  is 
5s.  6d.  post  free,  not  5s.  Cultures  are  sent  by  letter 
post  always.  In  filling  in  the  order  form  below  be 
careful  to#  state  definitely  what  crop  or  plants  you  wish 
to  use  the  culture  on.  Remember  that  a  different  one 
is  required  in  each  case. 

Each  package  consists  of  three  packets.  These 


The  root  development 


are  sent  in  a  stout  cardboard  box 
by  return  post  on  receipt  of 
order. 

In  addition  to  the  gallon 
packages,  quart  packages  are 
supplied  for  2s.  6d.  in  five  cul- 
tures— viz.,  for  sweet  peas,  for 
broad  beans,  for  runner  beans, 
for  garden  peas,  and  for  lupins. 

The  special  watering  culture 
described  above  is  only  supplied 
in  2s.  6d.  quart  packages. 

These  quart  packages  are  not 
sent  abroad  at  all. 

The  trial  packets  of  garden  peas 
will  be  sent  for  is:  2d.  post  free. 
The  special  watering  apparatus 
for  30s.  (carriage  forward). 

Full  descriptive  pamphlet  sent 
on  receipt  of  stamped  addressed 
envelope. 


TRADE  MARK. 


ORDER  FORM. 


Date__ 


Please  send  me  _ 


NITRO-BACTERINE,  for 
under^  for  which  I  enclose  £ 


To  NITRO-BACTERINE, 
Mowbray  House, 
Norfolk  Streot, 
London,  W.C. 


.gallon  packages*  of 
crops   marked  as 


[FilL  in  amount  at  rate  of  5s.  per  package  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
at  5s.  6d.  per  package  if  to  be  sent  abroad.] 


Name_ 


Address^ 


*  No  package  contains  the  genuine  culture  unless  the  Trade  Mark  is 
printed  upon  it,  and  it  is  signed  "  W.  B.  Bottomley." 


Separate  cultures  are  supplied  for  each  of  the  under- 
mentioned.   Put  cross  opposite  culture  required  :— 

...  Beans  (Field  and  Broad)   Tomatoes 

(Runner  and  French)   Trefoil 


..Lupins 
..Peas,  Garden 
..    „  Sweet 
..    „  Field 
..Clover,  Red 
..    „  White 
..Alslke 

..Lucerne  (Alfalfa) 

..Matikolai 

..Sainfoin 

•  Vetches  (Tares) 


..Cow  Peas 
..Pigeon  Peas 

..Soy  Beans 
..Indigo 
..Crotalaria 
..Ground  Nuts 
..Phaseolus 
..Gram 
•Wattle 
..Cow  Beans 
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PRINCIPAL  EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

May  i. — Lord  Rayleigh  became  Chancellor  of  Cambridge 
University  ...  Fatal  tramway  accident  at  Bournemouth  ;  seven 
persons  killed,  nine  injured  ...  The  Scottish  Exhibition  in 
Edinburgh  was  opened  by  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught  ...  All 
attempts  to  settle  the  shipbuilding  trades  dispute  having  failed, 
the  lock-out  notices  take  effect  ...  A  bomb  was  thrown  at  the 
carriage  of  a  Mrs.  Kennedy  at  Muzaffarpur,  in  India.  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  her  daughter,  and  coachman  were  all  killed  ...  Mr. 
Deakin,  at  the  State  Premiers'  Conference,  proposes  a  plan  for 
uniting  all  the  separate  Australian  stock,  and  doing  away  with 
separate  State  debts. 

May  2. — The  King  and  Queen  left  Norway  for  Copen- 
hagen ...  The  Shipbuilding  Employers  Federation  locked  out 
their  employes  according  to  their  notices ;  50,000  are  affected  ... 
Sir  Eldon  Gorst's  first  report  on  Egypt  is  issued  ...  More  than 


the  determination  by  a  joint  committee  of  the  frontier  line 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

May  6. — A  meeting  to  inaugurate  a  branch  of  All-India. 
Moslem  League  is  held  in  London  ...  Mr.  Mackenzie- King, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Labour,  reported  to  the  Canadian  Parliament 
the  success  of  his  visit  to  London  on  the  question  of  Oriental 
immigration  ...  Mr.  Duveen,  the  art  collector,  offered  to  erect  a 
new  wing  of  the  Tate  Gallery.  In  this  building  will  be  placed 
the  greater  part  of  the  Turner  pictures. 

May  7. — The  representative  Church  Council  meets  in  London 
to  consider  the  Government's  Education  Bill  ...  The  considera- 
tion of  the  Daylight  Saving  Bill  is  begun  by  a  House  of 
Commons  Committee  ...  The  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Ger- 
many arrived  at  Vienna  to  join  the  guests  assembled  to  do  honour 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  attaining  the  sixtieth  year  o; 


The  Emperor  of  Austria's  Jubilee  :  The  Children's  Tribute. 

The  festivities  in  connection  with  the  Jubilee  of  Franz  Josef's  reign  have  been  celebrated  with  great  heartiness.  The 
aged  Emperor  was  deeply  moved  by  the  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affection  from  the  youngest  of  his  subjects — the  school 
children,  eighty  thousand  of  whom  participated.  In  connection  with  some  of  the  ceremonies  the  schoolgirls  wore  the  quaint 
dresses  which  were  the  fashion  in  1830. 


thirty  persons  are  arrested  at  Calcutta  in  connection  with  the 
bomb  outrage  ...  Mr.  Scott-MoncriefT,  Deputy  Inspector  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  is  murdered  in  the  Sudan, 

May  4. — The  King  and  Queen  returned  to  London  ...  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board  it  is  resolved  to 
petition  against  the  Port  of  London  Bill  ...  General  Willcocks 
attacked  the  remnant  of  the  Afghan  lashkar  in  the  west  of  Landi 
Kotal  ...  The  cotton  yarn  merchants  and  steam-launch  guilds  at 
Canton  boycott  Japanese  yarns  and  coal. 

May  5. — Thirty  men  arrested  in  Calcutta  are  brought  before 
the  Commissioners  ;  some  of  them  made  startling  confessions  ... 
The  Inter-Colonial  South  African  Conference  at  Pretoria 
adopted  the  principle  of  closer  union  of  the  colonies  ... 
The  alleged  murderer  of  Mr.  Scott-MoncriefT  is  captured  ... 
A  serious  agrarian  conflict  occurs  in  the  Italian  province 
of  Parma  ...  The  United  States  Senate  ratifies  the  treaty  for 


his  reign  ...  The  German  Reichstag  adjourned  till  the  autumn  ... 
The  American  Fleet  arrived  at  San  Francisco. 

May  8. — At  the  Representative  Church  Council  the  Bishop 
of  London  moves  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  Licensing  Bill, 
though  requiring  some  amendment,  deserved  the  support  of  the 
Church.  The  resolution  is  rejected  by  94  to  48  ...  Lord 
Morley  of  Blackburn  is  elected  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Manchester,  in  succession  to  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire  ... 
Prince  Eulenburg  is  arrested  in  Germany  on  grave  charges,  but, 
on  account  of  his  health  is  conveyed  to  a  Berlin  hospital  ... 
The  Canadian  Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario  notifies  that 
May  22nd  will  be  observed  as  Empire  Day  in  that  Province  ... 
Mr.  Murray's  action  against  the  Times  ends  ;  he  is  awarded 
£7, 500  damages. 

May  9. — The  Asylums  Board  agrees  to  build  a  relief  work- 
house for  London  at  the  cost  of  ,£10,000  ...  The  Hongarus 
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Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court  is  opened  ...  President  Roosevelt 
convenes  a  meeting  of  Governors  of  the  United  States  in  Wash- 
ington to  consider  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  national 
resources  ...  A  Bengali  is  arrested  at  Parbatipur  with  four 
bombs  in  his  possession  ...  The  Transvaal  Civil  Service  Bill 
was  issued  in  Pretoria, 

May  11.— A  Congress  is  held  at  Bloemfontein  to  further  the 
development  of  South  African  trade  ...  In  the  French  Muni- 
cipal elections  the  Socialists  are  defeated  ...  President  Roose- 
velt lays  the  foundation-stone  of  a  building,  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  which  is  to  be  the  Bureau  of  the  South 
American  Republics  at  Washington. 

May  12. — A  resolution  in  support  of  the  Education  Bill  is 
passed  by  the  Congregational  Union  in  London  ...  The  Lord 
Mayor  presides  at  the  Mansion  House  over  a  meeting  of  clergy 
to  promote  the  Pan- Anglican  Congress  ...  Want  of  rain  con- 
tinues to  afflict  India  ;  1,418,000  persons  are  on  the  relief  works 
...  Two  medical  officers  die  of  plague  in  India  ...  The  Bloem- 
fontein Congress  resolves  to  request  the  States  Governments  to 
establish  a  joint  commercial  agency  in  London. 

May  13. — The  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  is  con- 
ferred by  the  University  of  Wales  on  Mr.  Lloyd-George  ...  In 
a  severe  thunderstorm  the  famous  Boston  "  Stump  99  is  struck  ... 
It  is  reported  from  Kabul  that  the  Ameer  has  given  stringent 
orders  against  the  preaching  of  a  Holy  War  and  the  sale  of  guns 
to  the  tribes  ...  The  conference  of  Australian  State  Premiers  at 
Melbourne  refuse  Mr.  Deakin's  proposal  for  the  Commonwealth 
to  take  over  the  State  debts  except  on  specified  conditions. 

May  14.— The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  open  the  Franco- 
British  Exhibition  in  London  ...  The  Bohemian  Exhibition  is 
opened  at  Prague  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria's  Jubilee 
...  The  new  buildings  of  the  College  of  New  York  are  "dedi- 
cated" ...  The  Home  Secretary  appoints  a  Commission  to 
enquire  into  the  use  of  lead  in  the  manufacture  of  earthenware 
and  china. 

May  15.— The  King  visits  Hawarden  and  inspects  St. 
Deiniol's  Library,  the  memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  ...  A  meet- 
ing is  held  at  the  Mansion  House  in  support  of  the  proposal  to 
subscribe  to  the  Canadian  Memorial  to  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  ... 
A  tomb  is  exploded  in  a  Calcutta  street ;  four  natives  are 
injured  ...  There  is  severe  fighting  on  the  Algerian  frontier; 
the  French  lose  thirteen  killed  and  sixty- five  wounded  ...  The 
Wright  Brothers'  aeroplane,  after  a  flight  of  eight  miles  in 
seven  minutes  twenty  seconds  at  Manteo,  North  Carolina, 
came  to  grief  when  descending  and  was  wrecked  ...  The  new 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  sits  for  the  first  time. 

May  16.— The  King  receives  in  audience  the  Chinese  Minister 
sent  to  study  the  Constitutional  system  of  the  United  Kingdom 
...  The  Bishop  of  London  presides  at  a  demonstration  held  in 
the  Albert  Hall  in  favour  of  the  Licensing  Bill  ...  A  demon- 
stration of  hop-pickers,  engineered  by  the  Tariff  Reformers,  is 
held  in  London  in  favour  of  a  40s.  duty  on  foreign  hops  ... 
The  court-martial  on  Lieutenant-Commander  Powel  for  the  loss 
of  the  destroyer  Gala  reprimands  the  prisoner,  but  the  charge 
of  negligence  is  dismissed  ...  The  American  Conference  on 
National  Resources  closes  with  a  resolution  authorising  the 
President  at  bis  discretion  to  call  another. 

May  x8. — The  King  witnesses  the  field-day  operations  at 
Aidershot  in  which  14,000  troops  take  part  ...  The  German 
burgomasters  and  councillors  visiting  London  are  entertained 
at  a  banquet  at  Grocers'  Hall  and  visit  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ...  The  trial  of  the  persons  arrested  for  bomb  throwing 
is  begun  in  Calcutta  ...  The  Congress  at  Bloemfontein 
decides  to  open  an  information  bureau  for  South  Africa  and 
Great  Britain. 

May  19. — A  meeting  is  held  in  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
London,  in  support  of  the  movement  to  establish  a  national 
theatre  as  a  memorial  to  Shakespeare  ...  The  casualties 
among  the  British  in  the  Mohmand  fighting  are  27  ;  three 
British  officers  are  wounded  ...  Sir  Gerard  Lowther  succeeds 
Sir  N.  O'Conor  as  British  Ambassador  in  Turkey  ...  The 
French  Parliament  reassembles  ...  In  the  Duma,  Mr.  Stolypin 
made  a  statement  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
Finland. 


May  20. — Mr.  Asquith,  in  reply  to  a  deputation  of  Liberal 
M.P.s,  said  that  before  the  Government  resigned  office  they 
would  bring  in  a  comprehensive  Reform  Bill,  and  Woman 
Suffrage  might  be  introduced  into  this  bill  by  amendment,  and 
the  Government  would  support  it  if  on  Democratic  lines.. 

May  21. — The  Naval  and  Military  Tournament  opens  at 
Olympia  ...  Two  conventions  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  concerning  copyright  and  inventions  is  signed  in  Washing- 
ton and  ratified  by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  also  creates  a  com- 
mission to  enquire  into  the  reform  of  American  currency  ... 
The  French  estimates  are  laid  before  the  Chamber  ...  A 
terrible  railway  disaster  occurred  in  Belgium ;  over  100  per- 
sons were  killed  and  wounded... Mr.  C.  F.  Jenkin  was  elected  to 
the  recently-created  Professorship  of  Engineering  Science  at 
Oxford  University.  . 

May  22. — The  German  Burgomasters  are  entertained  at  the 
Mansion  House  by  the  Lord  Mayor  ...  Sir  M.  Beachcroft 
resigns  the  chairmanship  of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board  ... 
The  President  and  seventeen  members  of  the  first  Russian  Duma 
are  thrown  into  prison  in  St.  Petersburg  ...  M.  Caillaux  speaks 
in  the  French  Parliament  in  support  of  the  Income-tax  Bill  ... 
A  serious  explosion  takes  place  at  a  sugar  factory  in  Paris ;  132 
persons  are  injured. 

May  23.— The  King  receives  the  German  Burgomasters  at 
Buckingham  Palace  ...  The  Austro-Hungarian  Ministers 
resigned  ...  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Congestion 
in  Ireland  is  issued  ...  The  German  Imperial  Supreme  Court  at 
Leipzig  gave  judgment  in  the  appeal  of  Herr  Harden,  whose 
sentence  is  quashed  on  a  technical  point,  and  the  case  referred  to 
the  Court  below  ;  the  Imperial  Court  regards  the  libel  proved  ... 
Mr.  Lloyd-George  addresses  a  large  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in 
support  of  the  Licensing  Bill  ...  70,000  miners  demonstrate  at 
Southport  in  favour  of  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  ...  At  Oakland,  1 
California,  the  great  Morell  airship  when  75  feet  from  the 
ground  collapses  entirely  and  dashes  fourteen  occupants  to  the 
ground  ;  all  are  injured. 

May  25. — The  President  of  the  French  Republic  arrived  in 
London  and  is  met  by  the  King  ...  The  Postmaster-General 
announced  that  on  June  1st  a  mutual  cash  on  delivery  system 
will  begin  with  certain  Colonies  and  dependencies  and  the 
United  Kingdom  ...  The  result  of  the  Belgian  elections  is  a 
gain  to  the  Socialists  ...  The  judge  in  the  Thaw  case  finds 
Thaw  insane,  and  his  commitment  as  a  criminal  lunatic  legal  ... 
The  ballot  among  the  men  in  the  shipbuilding  dispute  resulted 
irAhe  acceptance  of  the  employers'  terms  as  arranged  by  Mr. 
Churchill. 

May  26.— President  Fallieres  visits  the  Franco-British  Exhi- 
bition, and  in  the  evening  he  attends  the  State  ball  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  ...  Lord  Mount  Stephen  gives  an  additional  ^7,000 
per  annum  to  King  Edward's  Hospital  Fund  ...  The  funeral  of 
M.  Copp^e  is  the  occasion  of  an  impressive  scene  in  Paris. 

May  27.-— The  French  President  is  entertained  at  lunch  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Guildhall.  There  is  a  gala  performance 
at  the  Opera  in  his  honour  ...  The  German  Pastors  arrive  in 
London  ...  In  aerial  navigation,  M.  Delagrange  succeeds  in 
breaking  all  former  records  ;  in  Rome  he  covered  a  distance  of 
nearly  ten  miles  in  15  min.  25  sec.  ...  Six  officials  are  arrested  in 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the  city 
...  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  that  he  has 
decided  to  inaugurate  a  National  Hospitality  Fund  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Peace  movement. 

May  28. — President  Fallieres  visits  Windsor  Castle  ;  he  enter- 
tained the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  dinner  at  the  French 
Embassy  in  the  evening  ...  The  Mohmand  war  is  practically 
ended  ...  The  German  Pastors  in  London  visit  the  House  of 
Commons  and  St.  Paul's. 

May  29. — The  French  President  and  his  suite  leave  London 
for  Paris  ...  Mr.  Theodore  Price,  in  New  York,  is  arrested  and 
charged  with  bribing  of  Government  officials  and  fraud. 

May  30. — The  German  pastors  were  received  by  the  King  at 
Buckingham  Palace  ...  Two  British  aeronauts  claim  the  prize  in 
the  great  international  balloon  race  from  London. 
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BY-ELECTIONS. 

May  5. — By  Sir  Henry  Fowler's  elevation  to  the  Peerage  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  East  Wolverhampton.    Result  : — 

Mr.  Thorne(L.)  4,514 

Mr.  Amery  (C.)  4,506 

Liberal  majority   8 

May  9. — Mr.  E.  Robertson  being  raised  to  the  Peerage,  an 
election  takes  place  at  Dundee.    Result : — 

Mr.  Churchill  (L.)    7,079 

Mr.  Baxter  (U.)   4,370 

Mr.  G.  H.  Stuart  (Lab.)    4,014 

Mr.  Scrymgeour  (Pro.)   655 

Liberal  majority  over  Unionist...    2,709  _ 
May  12. — Owing  to  Mr.  Mor ley's  elevation  to  the  Peerage 
an  election  takes  place  for  the  Montrose  Burghs.    Result : — 

Mr.  R.  V.  Harcourt  (L.)    3,083 

Mr,  Joseph  Burgess  (Lab.)    1.957 

Mr.  Constable  (U.)    1,576 


Liberal  majority  over  Labour 
,,  ,.  Unionist 


1,146 


May  15. — On  the  death  of  Colonel  Kenyon  Slaney  an  election 
takes  place  in  the  Newport  Division  of  Salop.    Result : — 

Mr.  Beville  Stanier  (C.)    5,328 

Mr.  Francis  Neilson  (L.)        .,  4»377 

Conservative  majority      ...  951 

No  change. 

May  22. — By  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell -Bannerman 
a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  Stirling  Burghs.    Result  : — 

Mr.  A.  Ponsonby  (L.)  3»873 


Mr.  Whitelaw  (U.) 


Liberal  majority 


2,512 
1,361 


PARLIAMENTARY., 

Hous«  of  Lords. 

May  5. — Mr.  Morley  and  Sir  Henry  Fowler  take  their  seats 
as  Viscount  Morley  and  Viscount  Wolverhampton.  Lord 
Lansdowne  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman. 

May  6. — The  second  reading  of  Lord  Balfour's  Official 
Directory  of  Nurses  Bill  is  rejected. 

May  7. — Several  Bills  are  advanced  a  stage. 
May  11. — Discussion  on  hops. 

May  12. — The  Education  (School  Attendance)  Bill  is 
rejected. 

May  13.— Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill. 

May  14. — Land  Values  (Scotland)  Bill  passes  through  Com- 
mittee after  having  been  so  changed  as  to  be  rendered  valueless. 

May  18. — The  erection  of  a  monument  to  the  late  Prime 
Minister  is  agreed  to. 

May  19. — Importation  of  Plumage  Prohibition  Bill  read  a 
second  time. 

May  20. — Recent  changes  of  the  tariff  in  Self-governing 
Colonies ;  debate  adjourned. 

May  21. — Debate  continued  on  Colonial  tariffs  ;  motion  with- 
drawn. 

May  26. — Lord  Lovat's  Scottish  Small  Holdings  Bill  passed 
through  Committee. 

May  27. — A  Bill  dealing  with  Assizes  and  Quarter  Sessions 
is  read  a  second  time. 


Houso  of  Commons. 

May  1. — The  Shops  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  referred 
to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

May  4.— Licensing  Bill :  The  second  reading  is  carried  by 
394  votes  to  148.  The  Bill  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House. 

May  5. — Education  (Scotland)  Bill  read  a  second  time  with- 
out a  division. 

May  6. — The  Port  of  London  Bill  is  read  a  second  time,  and 
referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons.  Mr. 
Johnson's  resolution  on  the  opium  traffic  is  agreed  to. 

May  7. — The  Budget  statement  was  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister. 

May  8.— Bill  to  repeal  the  Crimes  Act  of  1887  :  The  second 
reading  is  carried  by  209  against  77,  and  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

May  11. — Irish  University  Bill :  second  reading  carried  by  a 
majority  of  313. 

May  12. — The  Housing  Bill,  introduced  by  Mr.  Burns,  is 
read  a  second  time  without  a  division. 

May  13. — Native  affairs  in  South  Africa  ;  Mr.  Percy  Alden's 
resolution  is  agreed  to. 

May  14. — Civil  Service  Estimates  ;  consideration  of  reports 
of  the  proceedings  of  Parliament. 

May  15. — The  Access  to  Mountains  Bill;  second  reading 
carried  by  177  votes  to  65. 

May  18. — The  erection  of  a  Memorial  to  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman,  moved  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Balfour,  is  agreed  to  unanimously. 

May  19. — Education  Bill ;  debate  adjourned. 

May  20. — Education  Bill :  second  reading  carried  by  370 
votes  to  205. 

May  21. — Supply  :  Irish  Estimates,  discussion  on  the  Land 
Commission  ;  agriculture  in  Ireland. 

May  22. — Liquor  Traffic  (Scotland)  Bill ;  second  reading 
carried  by  189  votes  to  72. 

May  25.— Committee  stage  of  the  Budget  ;  Old- Age  Pensions 
discussed. 

May  26. — A  Scottish  Home  Rule  Bill  is  read  a  first  time, 
and  the  Budget  resolutions  are  disposed  of. 

May  27. — The  Home  Secretary's  Bill  for  dealing  more  effec- 
tually with  young  offenders  and  habitual  criminals  is  introduced 
...  Money  resolutions  necessary  for  the  introduction  of  the  Old- 
Age  Pensions  Bill  and  the  Irish  Universities  Bill  occupy  the 
House. 

May  28.— Old- Age  Pensions  Bill  is  introduced. 

OBITUARY. 

May  2. — General  Tur  (Hungarian  patriot),  82. 

May  4. — Dr.  Joseph  Horold  (Leader  of  the  Young  Crech 
Party),  57.       %  . 

May  9.— Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell,  84. 

May  10. — Dr.  Barlow,  D.D.  (Dean  of  Peterborough),  75  ... 
Rev.  Eugene  Lafont,  CLE.,  70 ...  M.  de  Lapparent  (geologist), 
69. 

May  11.— Sir  Condie  Stephen,  K.C.M.G.,  58  ...  Mr.  C.  C. 
Kingston  (South  Australia),  58. 

May  13. — Miss  Louisa  Stevenson,  LL.D.  (Edinburgh),  72. 

May  14. — Lord  St.  Levan,  79  ...  Mr.  Hughes  (portrait 
painter). 

May  21.— Rev.  Dr.  W.  West  Jones  (Archbishop  of  Cape 
Town),  68. 

May  23.— M.  Coppe>  (great  French  dramatist  and  poet),  66. 
May  24. — Tom  Morris  (Grand  Old  Man  of  golf),  87. 
May  27.— Sir  Alfred  Egerton,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  64. 
May  29.  —Dr.  Hatton,  D.D.  (of  Paisley),  83. 
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The  M eimarachi  Foods  at  the  Exhibition, 


An  Interview  with  the  Exhibitor. 


Mr.  M eimarachi. 


AMONG  the  innumerable  exhibits  which  are 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  million  at  the 
Franco-British  Exhibition  there  is  one  modest 
and  unassuming  stall  in  the  fourth  building  in  the 
alimentation  section  of  that  city  of  white  palaces  which 

ought  not  to 
be  overlooked. 
It  is  the  stall 
on  which  is  dis- 
played the  em- 
bodiment of  the 
latest  idea  in 
cooking  made 
easy.  It  is  known 
as  the  stall  of  the 
"three  M's,"  so 
called  from  the 
initials  of  the 
three  words 
M  eimarachi's 
Miraculous 
Method.  Mr. 
Meimarachi  is 
the  inventor  and 
patentee  of  a 
great  variety  of 

foods,  prepared  without  chemicals,  which  are  ready  for 
instant  use,  nothing  more  being  necessary  to  convert 
them  into  palatable  beverages  or  viands  except  the 
addition  of  a  little  hot  water. 

THE  STALL  OF  THE  THREE  M.'S. 

Meimarachi's  miraculous  method  of  preparing  these 
foods  in  powder  and  in  tabloids  is  the  secret  of  the 
inventor.  We  can  only  judge  by  the  excellence  of 
the  product  as  to  the  merit  of  the  method.  It  is 
somewhat  unfortunate  that  no  arrangements  can  be 
made  in  the  Exhibition  for  supplying  the  Meimarachi 
foods  for  consumption  by  the  million.  But  you 
cannot  combine  a  restaurant  with  an  Exhibition  stall, 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  afford  the  most  effective  of 
all  demonstrations,  for  as  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating  of  it,  so  a  demonstration  of  the  Meima- 
rachi method  is  the  consumption  of  the  tabloids  and 
powders  which  it  produces. 

WHO  IS  MR.  MEIMARACHI  ? 

Mr.  Meimarachi,  who  has  taken  this  latest  step  in 
the  evolution  of  these  food- products,  is  a  cousin  of  the 
well-known  Mr.  Meimarachi,  of  Messrs.  Walker  and 
Meimarachi,  Limited,  the  great  wholesale  dry  goods 
stores  familiar  to  visitors  and  residents  in  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  and  Khartoum.  As  his  name  implies, 
Mr.  Meimarachi  is  of  Greek  nationality ;  for  the  last 
ten  years  he  has  been  resident  in  British  India,  where 
he  has  elaborated  the  method  which  is  exciting  so 


much  curiosity,  and  attracting  so  much  attention,  at 
Shepherd's  Bush. 

He  first  visited  this  country  as  agent  for  His  High- 
ness the  Maharaja  of  Durbhanga  in  order  to  arrange 
for  the  furnishing  of  the  latest  palace  which  His 
Highness  has  built  in  Rajnugar.  This  work  being 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  Mr.  Meimarachi  decided 
to  remain  in  this  country  in  order  to  bring  before  the 
Western  world  the  improved  system  of  prepared 
foods  which  has  been  christened  Meimarachi's 
Miraculous  Method,  or  the  three  M.'s. 

A  HEROIC  EPISODE  IN  CRETAN  HISTORY. 

Mr.  Meimarachi  began  his  career  at  an  eventful 
period  in  Cretan  history.  He  was  born  in  1865,  and 
his  earliest  infancy  was  spent  in  the  hills  where  the 
Cretan  insurgents  were  waging  the  heroic — and  for  the 
time,  unfortunately,  unsuccessful — struggle  against  the 
Turks.  Very  shortly  after  his  birth  Mr.  Meimarachi's 
mother  took  refuge  with  her  new-born  child  in  the 
Church  of  Accadie,  and  there  he  remained  for  eighteen 
months,  after  which  time  his  father,  who  was  captain 
of  an  insurgent  band,  decided  it  was  safer  to  remove 
the  family  to  the  hilltops.  Two  months  after 
Meimarachi  and  his  mother  left  the  church  it  became 
for  ever  memorable  as  the  scene  of  one  of  those 
heroic  acts  of  patriotic  devotion  which  happened  in 
the  struggle  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Moslems. 
In  the  church,  over  which  was  flying  the  Greek 
flag,  there  were  eight  hundred  women  and  children 
under  the  charge  of  the  Greek  priests.  The  Turkish 
troops  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  had  planned 
a  charge  of  artillery  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
church.  After  the  bombardment  the  Turks  summoned 
them  to  surrender.  The  church  was  used  not  only  as  a 
place  of  refuge,  but  also  as  a  storehouse  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  priest  addressed  the  women  and  asked 
them  whether  they  would  choose  to  surrender  to  the 
Turks  or  whether  they  would  choose  to  die  with  him. 
The  horrors  of  Turkish  captivity  were  too  familiar  to 
the  Cretan  women  for  them  to  hesitate  ;  they  replied 
at  once  with  unanimity  that  they  preferred  to  die  with 
him  rather  than  to  become  captive  to  the  Turks.  The 
priest  then  went  through  the  whole  service  for  the 
dead,  and  when  it  was  finished  he  fired  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  church  and  all  its  inhabitants  were 
blown  to  pieces.  The  destruction  was  so  complete 
that  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  was  strewn  with 
the  mangled  remains  of  the  heroic  women.  So  terrible 
was  the  impression  produced  by  that  sublime  act  of 
patriotic  sacrifice  that  the  Turks  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  panic  and  fled,  leaving  their  guns  in  position. 

IN  EGYPT  AND  IN  INDIA. 

Mr.  Meimarachi  is  one  of  a  family  of  seventeen,  of 
whom  ten  are  still  living.   When  Greece  was  threaten- 
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ing  to  go  to  war  in  1886  Mr.  Meimarachi  joined  the 
patriotic  Greek  forces  at  Athens  as  a  volunteer,  but 
the  blockade  by  the  great  Powers  compelled  Greece 
to  abandon  the  ambitious  project,  and  Meimarachi 
returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  established  himself  as 
manufacturer  of  cosmetics,  which  he  exhibited  with 
great  success  in  the  Exhibition  at  Alexandria  in  1894. 
Then  afterwards  he  went  to  India,  where  he  perfected 
the  method  by  which  he  produces  the  tabloids  and 
the  soup  powders  which  are  now  on  exhibition  at 
Shepherd's  Bush.  It  would,  of  course,  be  too  much 
to  ask  Mr.  Meimarachi  to  explain  the  secret  of  his 
method,  but  the  following  notes  of  a  conversation  with 
him  contain  all  the  information  that  can  be  given. 

THE  MEIMARACHI  FOODS. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Meimarachi,  what  do  you  consider  is 
the  speciality  of  your  foods  ?  " 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Meimarachi,  "the  special  pecu- 
liarity of  my  foods  is  that  they  are  prepared  without 
chemicals  by  a  method  of  my  own,  which  preserves 
all  the  aroma  and  the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  food 
unimpaired.  Unlike  most  preserved  foods,  they  are 
as  palatable  as  they  are  nourishing.  They  never 
spoil  in  whatever  climate  to  which  they  are  exposed. 
The  tabloids  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket 
of  soldiers  on  march  or  by  travellers  on  long  journeys. 
In  cases  when  there  is  no  convenience  for  converting 
them  into  beverages  or  soups  they  can  be  eaten 
dry." 

"But  wherein  does  your  soup  differ  from  other 
preserved  soups — from  Liebig,  Bovril,  and  so  forth?" 

"  Liebig  and  Bovril,"  said  Mr.  Meimarachi;  "I 
have  nothing  to  say  against  them,  but  no  one  can 
live  for  long  on  extracts  of  meat.  The  difference 
between  my  preserved  meats  and  the  meat  extracts 
that  are  now  in  the  market  is  that  my  soups  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  preserving  the  health 
and  nourishing  the  human  body.  They  contain  both 
meat  and  vegetables  so  compounded  together  in  the 
exact  proportions  necessary  to  provide  sustenance, 
stimulus,  and  nutrition  in  a  form  which  can  be 
digested  by  the  weakest  stomach." 

AN  IMPROVEMENT  ON  RATIONS. 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  your  foods  and  the 
German  sausage  ?  " 

"  The  difference  is  that  my  preserved  foods  and 
tabloids  are  very  much  more  palatable.  Soldiers  in  a 
campaign  have  good  appetites  and  can  usually  eat 
anything,  but  they  prefer  to  eat  something  that  tastes 


better  than  most  of  the  rations  at  present  supplied 
to  the  soldiers.  What  I  should  like  to  have  is  a  jury 
of  private  soldiers  to  be  supplied  with  the  ordinary 
rations  and  then  to  be  supplied  with  my  foods.  I 
have  no  fear  as  to  the  result." 

"  But  are  you  only  a  man  of  war,  Mr.  Meimar- 
achi ?  "  I  said  ;  "  are  you  only  supplying  soldiers  ?n 

"  Oh,  no,  not  in  the  least,"  said  Mr.  Meimarachi  ; 
"  but  so  long  as  soldiers  exist  they  must  be  fed.  When 
I  was  in  India  I  submitted  my  soup  powders  to  Lord 
Kitchener.  He  passed  them  over  to  the  Commis- 
sariat, by  whom  they  were  approved  after  analysis. 
It  is  not  only  for  soldiers,  but  also  for  sailors  and 
other  travellers,  and  for  all  persons  whose  business  of 
pleasure  takes  them  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary 
resident" 

"  But  after  all,  Mr.  Meimarachi,  the  great  masses 
of  mankind  are  neither  soldiers  nor  sailors  ;  they  are 
people  who  live  at  home  in  their  own  houses." 

THE  LAST  WORD  IN  PREPARED  FOODS. 

"  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Meimarachi,  "  and  it  is  for 
these  people  that  my  foods  are  most  suitable.  My 
soup  powders  are  so  prepared  that  it  is  possible  for 
anyone  with  no  culinary  apparatus  except  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water  to  make  as  good  soup  as  he  can  have 
in  the  best  hotel,  at  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  or  two- 
pence a  plate.  What  I  claim  for  my  foods  is, 
that  they  are  the  cheapest,  the  tastiest,  the  most 
portable,  and  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  food 
has  ever  been  prepared.  They  will  keep  in  any 
climate.  They  can  be  eaten  raw  if  there  is  no  fire 
available  to  convert  them  into  soup,  and  when  raw 
are  tasty  and  nutritive.  They  contain  in  themselves 
all  the  condiments  that  are  needed.  No  salt  or 
pepper  needs  to  be  added  to  the  soups  nor  sugar  to 
the  tabloids  of  coffee,  chocolate,  cocoa  or  tea.  For 
the  bachelor  in  lodgings,  for  the  fisherman  or  the 
sailor,  for  youths  on  walking  tours,  for  motorists, 
cyclists,  and  travellers  of  every  description,  these 
foods  are  invaluable.  With  a  spirit  lamp  and  a 
saucepan  a  delightful  basin  of  appetising  soup — 
English,  Scotch,  Russian,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish — 
can  be  turned  out  in  a  few  minutes,  and  nothing  more 
is  required  to  sustain  life  than  the  contents  of  my 
canisters." 

Mr.  Meimarachi  is  confident  that  before  the 
Exhibition  closes  his  foodstuffs  will  establish  their 
right  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  first  line  of  all  the 
inventions  for  simplifying  and  facilitating  the  supply 
of  the  daily  commissariat  of  mankind. 
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Each  book  of  the  series  is  written  by  a  practical  man.  To  almost  every  case 
the  writer  makes  the  whole  or  a  material  part  of  his  living  from  the  subject 
of  which  he  treats.  Therefore  the  directions  are  plain  and  are  based  on 
accurate  knowledge. 


OUTDOOR  CARPENTRY. 

With  plans,  sketches,  and  details  for  doors,  gates,  stiles,  fences, 
seats,  summer-houses,  dcg-kennels,  chicken  coops,  window-boxes, 
greenhouses,  &c 

GARDEN  AND  GROUNDS:    HOW  TO 

LAY  OUT  AND  ARRANGE.  Suggestions  for  laying 
out.  planting  and  improving  tt.e  small  plot,  or  the  country  grounds 
of  several  acres.    With  plans  and  sketches. 

UTILITY  FOWL,  HOUSES  AND  APPLI- 

ANCBS.  With  about  40  measured  drawings  and  plans,  and  with 
concise  instructions.  Treats  of  ventilation,  site,  aspect,  &c,  of  houses; 
the  laying  out  .of  large  and  small  runs,  construction  of  nest  boxes, 
coops,  &c. 

UTILITY    FOWL    FEEDING  AND 

MANAGEMENT.  The  requirements  of  fowls  from  birth  to 
maturity.  The  management  of  fowla  in  large  or  small  numbers,  the 
selection  of  breeding  stock,  the  management  of  the  sitting  hen,  the 
keeping  of  accounts,  &c. 

UTILITY  FOWLS:  THEIR  SELECTION, 

IMPROVEMENT,  AND  DISEASES.  The  breeds 
most  suitable  for  confinement  or  a  free  range;  crossing,  and  the 
improvement  of  mongrel  stock. 

INCUBATING  AND  REARING  UTILITY 

FOWLS.  Water-tank  and  non-moisture  incubators,  brooders 
and  brooder-bouses,  with  hints,  instructions,  and  precautions  for  the 
hatching  and  rearing  of  fowls  for  profit. 

PROPAGATING  PLANTS:  BY  SEEDS, 
CUTTINGS;  LAYERS,  GRAFTS,  BUDS,  dec! 

Many  illustrations. 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

Selecting  hardy  perennials  and  for  arranging  borders,  wild  gardens, 
water  gardens,  &c 

UTILITY  RABBITS. 

By  a  Rabbit  Farmer.  Simple  enough  for  the  boy  who  keeps  but  one 
or  two  rabbits,  yet  sufficiently  thorough  for  the  man  who  wishes  to 
make  a  living  from  a  trade  which  is  almost  entirely  in  foreign  hands. 

CARNATIONS,  PINKS, AND  PICOTEES. 

Directions  for  raising  pinks,  selfs,  bizarres,  flakes,  fancies,  picotees, 
winter-flowering,  malmauon,  and  marguerite  carnations ;  from  seeds, 
cuttings,  or  layers,  and  for  their  culture  for  exhibition  flowers, 
cut  blooms,  &c. 

KEEPING  A  DOG. 

Written  clearly  and  concisely,  for  the  keeper  of  one  or  two  dogs  as 
pets,  companions,  or  guardians  of  the  yard. 

ROSE  GROWING. 

The  whole  elementary  art  and  practice  of  rose-growing,  for  garden 
glory,  for  cut  blooms,  or  for  perfect  exhibition  specimens.  Preparation 
of  ground,  site,  and  aspect,  when  and  how  to  plant,  lists  of  varieties 
and  a  complete  calendar. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Directions  for  treating  the  principal  varieties  of  chrysanthemums, 
annual  or  perennial,  indoors  or  out-of-doors,  for  pleasure,  profit,  or 
show._  With  special  suggestions  for  the  town  man  who  can  only  give 
attention  at  night  and  morning. 

GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Digging,  trenching,  preparing  for  seed,  sowing,  thinning,  planting, 
ridging,  earthing,  hoeing,  weed-killing,  staking,  protecting,  harvesting, 
tools  and  make-shifts,  water- supply,  watering,  lawn-making,  mowing, 
rolling,  making  paths  and  beds,  and  many  other  operations.  The 
how,  the  when,  and  the  why  clearly  explained. 

PRUNING,  TRAINING.  AND  TRIM- 
MING TREES  AND  SHRUBS.  Explains  the  whole 
art  of  using  knife  and  shears  in  a  garden. 


STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  39,  WhKefriar»«t.,  E.C. 
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THE 

Teaching  of  French. 

Hob)  to  make  it  Easy  and 

 Interesting.  

x  x  x 

The  Publishers  of  44 Books  for  the  Bairns"  have  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  French  Edition  of  some  of  the 
best  numbers  in  that  famous  Series  of  Children's  Illustrated 
Books.    Thirteen  numbers  in  French  are  now  ready,  viz.  v— 

Contes  d'Enfants. 

Cendrillon. 

Voyage  de  Gulliver. 

Contes  de  Grimm. 

Aladin  et  la  Lampe  mepveilleuse. 

Gulliver  ohez  lea  Geants. 

Sindbad  le  Marin. 

Histoires  d'Animaux. 

Contes  d'Afrtque. 

Le  Nain  Jaune,  et  autres  Contes. 

De  Janvier  a  Deeembre. 

Les  Enfants  dans  les  Bols. 

Fables  d'Esope. 

The  price  of  the  French  Edition  is  2d.  {2\d.  including 
postage).  A  French  Edition  and  its  English  counterpart  may  be 
sent  to  any  address  for  4^.,  post  free. 


Address — 

STEAD'S  PUBLISHING  HOUSE,  39,  Wbltefriars  Street,  E.C. 


ONE  SHILLING. 

AFTER  DEATH, 

A  Personal  Narrative. 

BEING  A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

*«  Letters  from  Julia." 


This  book  has  been  as  light  from  beyond  the  grave  to  many 
bereaved  persons,  bringing  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  continued  to  dwell  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 

It  has  passed  through  Seven  Editions  In  this  country  since 
1807.  It  has  been  reprinted  in  America.  Translations 
have  already  appeared  In  FRENCH,  GERMAN,  DUTCH, 
and  ICELANDIC.  Translations  are  in  preparation  into 
Swedish  and  Danish, 

Extract  from  the  Preface. 

"  I  have  received  so  many  grateful  letters  from  persons  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  who,  after  sorrowing  for  their  dead  as  those  that  have  no 
hope,  felt  on  reading  this  hook  as  if  their  lost  ones  were  in  very  truth 
restored  to  life,  that  I  can  no  longer  refuse  to  issue  it  to  a  wider  public. 
I  have  not  changed  a  word  or  syllable  in  the  letters  themselves.  They 
stand  exactly  as  they  were  printed  in  the  original  edition  where  they 
were  reproduced  from  the  automatic  manuscript  of  the  invisible  author 
who  used  my  passive  hand  as  her  amanuensis.  I  have  also  left  unaltered 
the  introduction  explaining  how  these  letters  were  written.  But  I  have 
changed  the  title  to  one  which  is  more  challenging  than  '  Letters  Jrom 
Julia,'  and  which  also  indicates  more  explicitly  the  subject  of  the.book.' 

Price  One  Shilling  net.   By  Post  1/2. 


STEAD'S^ PUBLISHI^^^ygg^^hitefriars  Street,  B.C. 


NOXIOE  1 

THE  NEW  VOLUME  OF 

The  Review  of  Reviews 

BEGINS  NEXT  MONTH. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  Subscribe.     Order  at  once  from  any  Newsagent. 

WHY  SHOULD  I  SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE  "  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS"  ? 

x.  Because  you  will  find  more  ideas  in  it  than  if  you  read  any  six  other 
Magazines. 

2.  Because  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  all  the  best  Articles  published  in  all 

the  other  Magazines. 

3.  Because  it  gives  you  a  lively,  up-to-date,  illustrated  history  of  the  world 

from  month  to  month. 

4.  Because  it  will  keep  you  posted  concerning  all  the  latest  discoveries  in  the 

Miracle  of  Extracting  Nitrates  from  the  atmosphere. 

5.  Because  it  will  keep  you  in  touch  with  all  the  most  interesting  Social 

Political,  and  Religious  Movements  of  the  day. 


PRiOE  SIXPENOE  MONTHLY,  or  by  Pant  8:  6d.  per  annum* 

The  Library  for  the  Children. 

The  greatest  boon  you  can  give  your  children  is  a  taste  for  Reading. 

The  easiest  way  in  which  you  can  do  this  is  to  let  them  have  interesting 
Story  Books. 

And  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  popular  of  all  Story  Books  are 

STEAD'S  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BAIRNS 

Story  Books  containing  64  Pages,  and  full  of  Pictures. 
150  ALREADY  ISSUED.  A  NEW  BOOK  EVERY  MONTH. 


Send  a  Penny  Postage  Stamp  for  a  Sample  Copy  and  a  List  of  the  Children's  Library. 

Also  for  List  of  the  "  Penny  Poets,"  the  Cheapest  Collection  of  the  best  poems  in  the  English 
language.  
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The  TRUTH  ABOUT  YOUR  HAIR 

By  a  DOCTOR  OF  MEDICINE. 
THE  DOCTOR  hays:  ~~~~ 

"NOTHING  CAN  BE  ANY  GOOD  FOB 


Dandruff 

CAPSULOIDS 


Thin  and  Brittle 
Prematurely  Grey 
or  Falling  Out 

as  well  as  Dandruff 


THE  DOCTOR  also  says: 

"You  lose  your  Loose  Hairs  by  Rubbing  your 
Scalp.  When  the  hair  roots  are  soft  and  loose,  rubbing 
the  scalp  drags  them  out,  and  thus  you  lose  them. 
CAPSULOIDS,  instead,  reach  them  through  the  red 
corpuscles  of  the  blood,  kill  the  germs,  start  growth  again, 
make  the  roots  firm,  and  thus  save  all  those  loose  hairs 
which  you  would  have  rubbed  out  and  lost  by  following 
ignorant,  foolish  advice  about  rubbing  your  scalp." 

You  cannot  kill  the  germs  of  Consumption  by  rubbing  your  ohest, 
nor  those  in  your  kidneys  by  rubbing  your  back.  Therefore  do  not  be 
humbugged  by  anyone  who  advises  you  to  rub  your  scalp,  or  wear  a 
charm,  or  apply  some  powerful  acid  inside  or  out  to  cure  your  hair 
trouble,  but  instead  do  what  the  trained  scientific  physician  who  has 
spent  years  in  his  laboratory  tells  you.  Remember,  diseases  are  now 
positively  known  by  all  scientific  doctors  (if  not  by  ignorant  persons 
who  attempt  to  advise  you)  to  be  caused  by  germs  multiplying  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  can  always  be  destroyed,  but  only 
through  the  blood. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  PROOFS 

of  these  statements  are  set  forth  on  page  2  of  this  inset 

THE  DOCTOR'S  EVIDENCE 

of  the  truth  of  these  statements  is  set  forth  on  page  3  of  this  inset 
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THE  PROOF 


that  nothing  can  be  any  good  for  the  Hair  which  is  Thin  and  I 
Prematurely  Grey,  or  Falling  Out,  except  CAPSULOIDS. 

The  DOCTOR  aaye: 

44  Harmful  germs  living  and  multiplying  in  the  hair  roots  so  1 
the  roots  where  all  the  growth  occurs  that  the  hairs  become  prematuVel; 
the  roots  become  loose,  and  the  hairs  fall  out ;  "  that  is  the  scientific  <  ' 
explanation  of  the  cause  as  recognised  by  the  medical  profession 

The  DOCTOR  further  states: 
^y  -  That  the  harmful  germs  in  the  roots  must  be  killed  QUICKLY 
before  they  have  had  time  to  destroy  the  hair  roots,  and  when  those | 
are  killed  the  roots  must  be  nourished,  and  when  they  are  properly  nou 
n  porous  growth  immediately  begins  in  them.    It  is  because  nothing  < 
Capsuloids  has  ever  been  discovered  which  will  kill  the  germs  quickly  t 
that  the  doctor  himself  says:  "  Nothing  can  be  any  good  for  all  tho 
ailments  except  Capsuloids.'1   Therefore  when  Capsuloids  are  taken  th 
become  firm  again  and  securely  attached  to  the  scalp,  thus  Falling  Out 
and  in  addition  their  growth  is  so  marked  and  so  rapid  that  the  hair  I 
long,  rich,  glossy,  and  also  MUCH  THICKER,  the  thickness  being du 
fact  that  the  growth  has  been  so  vigorous  that  TWO  HAIRS  INSTE 
ONE  HAVE  OROWN  FROM  EACH  ROOT. 

I  AAlf  «T  THIS  DIAGRAM  which  tbowi 
LtfvFUIY   greatly  magnified  appears  when  it  i 

f  from  the  skin,  that  is,  the  bottom  of  the  little  hi 
c|  out  of  which  each  hair  rises.    Note  carefully  the  WJI 

fjerms  in  the  bottom  of  the  hair  root,  because  they  1 
?  cause  of  the  hair  ailments.    Note  also  the  little  oi 
.ecause  the  condition  of  the  hair  and  the  surface  of  tl 
^  j  epend  largely  upon  that  little  gland  being  In  such  1 
£5  condition  that  it  will  supply  sufficient  healthy  oil. 
%  the  thick  layer  of  epithelial  cells  which  form  the  sat 
skin.    They  are  all  formed  from  the  one  lowest  or  I 
layer  of  those  cells,  that  layer  which  lies  directly  sn  tkft 
skin.    This  true  skin  rises  upwards  at  the  three  points! 
"A."   The  little  blood  vessels  carry  nourishment  to  tfcoati 
they  also  carry  nourishment  to  the  hair  root. 


r 


'-f  IftVt  4 


CURING 
DANDRUFF. 


1 


Lopk  at  the  diagram  again,  and  you  can  see  what 
of  cells  there  are  in  the  epidermis.  When  too  many  pi 
are  formed,  the  extra  ones  must  fall  off,  or  be  rubo 
and  what  comes  off  is  called  Dandruff.  The  cause  1 
is  found  in  the  lowest  layer  of  those  cells  which  he  up 
t tun  ij .1 1  "LT-.L-.-jujjuuirjTju-jJi  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  true  skin,  and  the 
that  cause  can  be  reached  only  through  the  blood,  ■ 
only  medicine  which  will  do  this  is  Capsuloids. 

The  imprpvement  must  be  gradual,  but  the  cure  is  permanent,  and  while  y< 
removing  trie  cause  of  the  Dandruff  you  are  also  removing  the  cause  of  tho  hi 
trouble*,  and  securing  a  luxuriant  head  of  hair. 


The  DOCTOR  says: 


DRY  HAIR. 


When  the  hair  is  very  dry  and  brittle  tt  needs  moreotf 

from  a  bottle,  but  from  the  little  oil  glands  of  tl 
No  other  oil  can  have  the  same  effect.  The  e;l  1 
little  glands,  as  you  can  see  from  this  diagraiT 
into  the  follicle  surrounding  the  hair  close  to  I 
and  from  there  it  oozes  up  along  the  outside  of  1 
This  gland  is  nourished  by  the  blood,  and  when  it  is  affected  in  any  way  it  can  Cfiif 
cured  through  the  blood,  and  there  is  no  remedy  except  Capsuloids  which  will  enflf 

pAPSULOIDS  cannot  make  the  short  fine  hairs  on  a  lady's  face  grow  long  or  coarse. 
^    aiaaaly  faecaoso  it  would  be  unnatural,  and  CAPSULOIDS  act  only  wita  aaisrv. 
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HE  EVIDENCE  - — 

nothing  can  be  any  good  for  the  Hair  which  is  Thin  and  Brittle,  Prematurely 
— f  or  Falling  Out,  as  well  as  for  Dandruff,  except  CAPSULOIDS. 


Norse  THOMPSON  became  quite  bald. 
Bibb  tag  was  useless.  Capsuloids  restored 
her  hair. 


Mrs.  FLORENCE  A.  LANE  says: 
"  Falling  Out  stopped.    Hair  now  thick 
and  glossy.  Capsolotdsthe  Best  Remedy.' 


Denis  Hospital,  Dean  Road. 
uJoid  Co.  South  Shield*. 

V— I  have  great  pleasure  in  writing  to  inform 
great  value  of  vour  Capsuloids.  After  I  had 
Tmy  ha  it  rapidly  fell  out,  and  I  was  quite  bald. 

lotions  1  saw  advertised,  but  they  did  me 
Then  >  saw  your  advertisement,  and  1  thought 
r  treatment  a  trial.  I  am  delighted  with  the 
y  ha»t  Is  coming  quite  thick  and  long,  and  1 
much  better.  I  cannot  recommend  them  too 
I  shall  speak  of  them  wherever  1  go. 
lv  ycvtsVi INmse)  MADGE  THOMPSON. 


42,  Talbot  Road,  Bayswatet,  London,  W. 
Gentlemen,- 1  am  delighted  with  Capsuloids; 
before  using  them  my  hair  was  falling  out  and  turning 
white,  also  losing  all  lustre :  now,  thanks  to 
Capsuloids,  it  is  thicker  and  as  glossy  as  one  could 
wish.  1  have  advised  my  friends  to  try  them,  and 
they  agree  with  me  that  they  are  the  best  remedy 
there  is.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you 
like  of  this  letter.  Yours  faithfully, 

(Mrs.)  FLORENCE  A.  LANE. 


Mrs.  BILLINGE  says :  "  My  hair  is  now  in 
splendid  condition,  both  ia  thickness  &  Unit**  S 
78,  Gonvillc  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  Surrey. 
Gentlemen,— 1  think  it  only  fair  to  you  that  1 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  placing  before  the 
public  the  wonderful  remedy  "  Capsuloids."  My 
hair  was  very  weak  and  thin  through  ill-health,  and 
came  out  in  such  quantities  that  1  was  getting  alarmed. 
\  commenced  taking  Capsuloids  in  September  last, 
'  '  ^  ^  and  continued  until  December.   It  was  wonderful  to 

■  sec  the  difference  in  such  a  short  period.  Myhairis 

now  in  splendid  condition,  both  in  thickness  and 
length,  and  my  friends  remark  on  its  bright  and 
healthy  appearance.  I  shall  always  recommend 
Capsuloids.  Yours  very  gratefully, 

WB^mSBm^M  (Mt$j  l.  billing^. 

f.p—  Two  just  before,  or  during  the  early  part  of  each  meal,  three  times  daily. 
No  doses  sJtould  be  missed  until  the  cure  is  complete. 
all  Chemists  and  Stores  at  2/5  per  box,  or  from 

THE  CAPSUL01D  COMPANY  Limited.  47,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

SPECIAL  SAMPLE  given  when  this  Coupon  is  enclosed  and  three  boxes  are  ordered 
from  ub:  LARGER  SAMPLE  with  six. 


2tWerS*HUi1  br  «CCOntfinnird  bv  fioita^e,  an, I  remitted  in  the  fo*  m  o  '  \lone\  O*  dtr. 
PosUtl  O'df  f  mnti  »ut  \e  fin v*bie  to  'J 'he  Cafixuivtd  Company  Limited. 
A.l  .-'Wr  sent  in  /'  n.n  Sealed  Wrafife*. 

Send  for  FREE  HAIR  BOOKLET,  which  gives  full  explanations, 
and  have  your  Hair  Examined  Free, 

Between  10  to  1  and  2  to  5. 
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MOTHER'S  ADVICE 


1 2.  The  Mount. 

Frome,  Somerset. 

To  the 

Capsuloid  Co.  Ltd. 

Gentlemen.— I  am 
v^ry  pleased  lo  t«-ll  you 
I  am  quite  cured  of 
Indention  now,  and 
can  truthfully  stale  that 
"  Mother*!  Advice  "  w 
the  best  remedy  I  have 
rver  taken  (or  Indiges- 
tion.  having  suffered 
from  palpitation,  pain 
round  the  heart,  arrl 
sickness  since  the  early 
part  of  this  year.  I  waft 
in  a  very  weak  state. 
I  felt  better  for  the  first 
dose,  and  went  on  im- 
proving, and  now  I  am 
very  pleas  dio»aylarn 
in  good  health  ooce 
more.  I  should  be  vrry 
pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  at  any  time. 

I  remain. 

Yours  very 
respectfully. 
(Mrs.) 
W.  L.  DUNHAM. 
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NO  English  Mother  fails  to  advise  htr  children,  boys  or  girls,  tithe r  while  they  arc  young  and  U 
when  growing  up  and  going  out  into  the  world,  that  it  is  most  important  to  take  what  \tnz 
prevent  and  cure  Indigcsiion.and  with  it  Constipation.   Unfortunately  .many  a  mother  does  not  know 
remedy  to  advise,  especially  when  she  realises  that  all  the  ordinary  so-called  cures  for  IndigtJfc: 
nothina  but  Purgatives.    All  the  tortures  of  Indigestion,  the  Acidity  and  Heartburn.  Pain  and  Disc 
Heart  Palpitation.  Cold  Hands  and  Feet,  Pain  between  the  Shoulder  Blades,  Headaches, General  Weakn 
lack  of  Mental  EneTgy,  Flatulence,  and  those  disagreeable  symptoms  such  as  redness  of  the  nose,  blotches 
skin  muddy  complexion,  etc.,  etc..  can  be  easily  and  permanently  cured  by  taking    Mother  s  Aclv.cc/  _ 
it  is  the  one  and  only  remedy  (and  all  persons,  whether  physicians  or  others,  who  are  informed  on  rMt 
will  endorse  this  statement)  which  ensures  complete  digestion  of  all  the  food  that  is  eaten.   Eggs,  meat, 
all  such  albuminous  food,  must  be  digested  in  the  stomach;  while  bread,  potatoes,  beans,  bananas, 
d  usted  onlv  in  the  bowel.    It  is  not  only  the  sons  and  daughters  of  thoughtful  mothers,  but  the  m 
selves  and  the  fathers,  and  millions  of  others  who  cannot  digest  certain  of  those  foods,  especial 
kinds 'which  as  stated,  are  digested  not  in  the  stomach  but  in  the  bowel,  and  aTC.  therefore,  not  at 
the  usual  Indigestion  and  other  Pepsin  preparations,  nor,  of  course,  by  any  of  the  widely  known 
which  arc  sold  as  Indigestion  Cures.    That  portion  of  the  food  which  is  not  digested  is  not  absorb* 
«ha  nourishment  is  lost,  while  harm  results  from  the  fermentation  etc..  which  follows  -  it  is  that 
which  produces  Flatulence,  Acidity,  etc.       Mother's  Advice."  however,  contains  ingredients 
complete  digestion  of  the  eggs,  meat,  and  other  Albuminous  food  in  the  stomach  ;  ano\ .Iwcom- 
of  the  bread,  potatoes,  bananas,  and  other  starchy  food  in  the  bowel.    Then  when  the  food  is  all 
ihat  extra  nourishment  is  secured,  the  stomach,  bowels,  and  other  organs  are  nourished  and  stren 
loon  regain  their  natural  strength  and  tone,  and  are  able  to  do  their  work  unaided.    Thus,  lndigest 
and  withl  Constipation  also.    The  dose  of    Mother's  Advice  "  can  always  be  gradually  decreased  vl 
cure  results  and  throughout  the  course  the  action  is  so  natural  and  simple  that  one  does  not  realise 
remedy  is  being  taken.   The  action  is,  indeed,  as  one  patient  stated.  'in  exact  imitation  of  Nature. 

Dust.  -  One  with  mrals  three  times  daily.    Severe  cases  may  take  two  each  meal.  

Price  Mi  and  2  9  per  bottle.    Large  mm  contains  three  times  as  many  as  the  small  sUe. 

*  1  The  CAPSULOID  CO.  Ltd.,  47,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 

Stores,  or  froin 

To  enable  you  to  prove  that  every  word  we  have  stated  is  true,  we  will  send  you 
a  FREE  SAJ4PLE  on  receipt  of  this  Coupon  and  2d.  to  cover  pestage  and  packing. 

&CNO  TO*  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET  WHICH  Oivea  FULL  gXFLAN  ATlONg. 
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-Photo-Miniature  Series. 


Mm  each  net ;  post  free  7\dm 


WOTOGRAPHY  OUTDOORS. 

Choice  of  apparatus,  treatment  of  subject,  composition, 
open-air  portraiture,  landscapes,  &c. 

>TEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOG  RAPH Y. 

Theoryand  practice,  development,  printing, and  mounting. 

3LATINOTYPE  PROCESSES. 

Practical  manipulation ;  toning  platinum  prints  to  sepia, 
red,  brown,  blue,  &c. 

.ANTERN  SLIDES. 

How  to  make  slides  "by  all  practical  methods, 

STREET  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  life  of  the  streets.    Complete  system  01  exposure. 

DIMMING,  MOUNTING,  AND  FRAMING. 

How  to  secure  the  most  effective  results  ior  home  decora- 
tion or  for  exhibition. 

>EASHORE  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Cameras,  plates^xposure,  and  treatment  of  subjects. 

ME  DARK  ROOM. 

How  to  build,  adapt,  and  equip ;  with  diagrams  and 
plans. 

HLM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  practical  digest  of  all  the  available  information  con- 
cerning cut  films,  roll  films,  paper  films,  &c. 

)EVELOPMENT  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

Valuable  instructions,  formula,  &c,  for  all  the  different 
11  gas-light "  papers. 

OUTDOOR  EXPOSURES. 

Prepared  with  much  care  and  labor  by  one  competent 
to  handle  the  subject.    A  thoroughly  practical  guide. 

MJTDOOR  PORTRAITURE. 

Plain  and  practical  instructions,  by  a  skilled  worker  ; 
with  illustrations. 

ACATION  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The  difficulties  of  photography  away  from  home,  special 
methods  of  work,  &c. 

10ME  PORTRAITURE. 

A  helpful  treatise  on  posing,  lighting,  back  grounds,  &c, 
using  such  articles  and  surroundings  as  are  found  in  the 
ordinary  home. 

NTENS1FYING  &  REDUCING  NEGATIVES. 

The  modern  way — new  methods  with  practical  formulae. 

'HE  HAND  CAMERA. 

Its  working  points  explained,  How  to  use  it.  Hand 
camera  work,  &c. 


UseMArts  and  Handicraft  Series. 

Crown  6mo.,  with  six  full-page  plates. 


Price  Sd.  each  net;  post  free  7<#. 


DESIGNING  AND  DRAWING. 

Showing  absolute  beginners  in  decorative  work  how  to 
become  their  own  designers. 

WOODCARVING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Instructions  to  enable  anyone,  without  a  teacher,  to  do 
simple  but  effective  woodcarving. 

STAINED  AND  LEADED  GLASS. 

The  first  book  ever  published  which  has  fully  described 
this  useful  craft  as  an  amateur  hobby. 

FRET-CUTTING. 

Full  instructions  for  Fretwork  and  for  Metal-piercing. 
WOOD-TURNING  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

For  the  use  of  nc vices  in  Lathe- work.  Explains  speeds, 
cutting  angles,  forms  of  tools,  &c. 

CYCLE  REPAIR  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

The  repair  of  such  damage  as  may  well  be  undertaken 
•by  the  rider  ;  and  the  care  of  the  machine.  Will  save  many 
times  its  cost. 

ADORNMENT  OF  THE  HOME. 

Instructions  for  beautifying  and  decorating  any  home  or 
any  room  in  good  taste  and  at  little  cost. 

CHINA  DECORATION  AND  REPAIR. 

Simple  instructions  for  painting,  engraving,  and  otherwise 
decorating  china,  porcelain,  earthenwear,  and  glass. 

WOVEN  FABRICS. 

How  to  decorate  in  simple  ways  (without  embroidery)  ; 
to  repair  (without  much  sewing) ;  to  cleanse,  to  revive, 
freshen,  and  preserve  all  white  or  coloured  fabrics,  furs, 
carpets,  gloves,  straw  hats,  bonnets,  &c,  &c. 

PERFUMES  AND  COSMETICS. 

Instructions  for  reviving  those  "good  old  times"  when 
every  housewife  prepared  her  own  perfumes,  from  her 
home-grown  flowers. 

PAPER  FLOWERS. 

Giving  instructions  for  crinkling,  curling,  and  folding 
paper;  making  leaves,  stems,  tendrils,  and  ©ther  parts  of 
flowers,  and  completing  the  whole  flowers. 

HOME  BOOKBINDING. 

Instructions  for  the  binding  of  books  in  cloth. 

RUSTIC  MINOR  ARTS. 

Nature  printing,  by  printing  ink  and  by  photography  ; 
decoration  of  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  by  sun  sten- 
cilling ;  drying,  skeletonising,  and  decorative  use  of  leaves, 
ferns,  digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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There  is 

Only  One 

Genuine 
Smith 

Premier 

Typewriter 

The  Machine  that  writes  In 

THREE  COLOURS 
OVER  300,000  USERS 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  are  dally 
appreciating  the  original  features 
which    have    made   the  SMITH 
PREMIER  a  familiar  word. 

See  that  the  name 

SMITH  PREMIER 

appears  on  Every  Machine 
Only  address  tn  London 

Smith  Premier  House 

6  «  7,0neen  St..  Ciieopside,  E.C. 
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USE 


BRASSO 

Metal 
Polish 

and 

see  what  a  difference 
it  makes. 


MADE  BY 

BECKITT  &  SONS.  Ltd. 
Ball  and  London. 


J 


Delicious  Junkets 

Busily  and  Quickly  *Made  with 

AUKLANDS 
RENNET  TABLETS. 

One  Tablet  enough  for  a  Quart  of  Milk. 

Bottles  of  24  tab'ets  1/-  each,  or  3  for  2/6,  po«t  frer. 
Full  Directions  with  each  Bottle. 

W.  H.  AUKLAND  &  OO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemist 
96,  CAMDEN   ROAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


led  by  William  <.  i.mwi  s  ant;  Sons,  Limitkd,  Duke  Street,  Stamford  Street.  S.I 

Proprietor  at      and  40,  Wliiiefriars  Street.  London,  E.C. — Jun 


Windmill  Street.  \V..and  Published 
1908. 
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